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This  Book  <mef  hi  otigk  to  a  Willi,  etpreiied  by  |>erMU 
that  such  a  compflatkm  might  be  published  for  their  vae,  as  by  meant  ef  i 
bat  Teiy  legible  type,  might  contain  in  one  Volume  a  little  introdoctoiy  Uhn 
Volume  is  lOon  penned,  and  laid  ande  for  want  of  novelty ;  but  to  lopp] 
conatant  eoooeMion,  or  widi  Toluminoiu  Skts  of  English  Books,  is  too  eiptii 
be  generally  practicable.  A  quantity  of  matter  is  therefore  collected  hi  t 
enough  to  ftU  19  a  considerable  time  and  fomish  an  abundance  of  kaoirladg 
to  satiety  or  eatjgdy  eihansted ;  and  it  nu^  properly  be  said  to  eonstitiito»  w 
be,  a  portable  Iflvraiy  ftor  learners  from  the  age  of  nine  or  tea,  to  die  age  at 
schooL  At  the  same  time,  it  is  erident  v^ion  inspedioo,  tiiat  it  abounds  with 
be  read  with  pleasure  and  improrement,  in  the  more  advanced  periods  of  Hfo 
to  be  a  school-hook,  and  is  chieiy  and  primarily  ad^ited  to  yoong  seholaxs ;  ] 
naders  may  find  it  aa  agieeable  companion,  and  particolarly  qualified  to  od 
leisaie. 

The  oompilatioii  is  rf>^^*****^  not  only  for  classical  schools,  iMit  for  thois  al 
die  language  of  our  own  coimtry.  It  is  certain  young  persons  cannot  read 
iiihh:Ii  matter,  without  great  Improvement  in  the  English  language*  together 
many  pleasing  subjects  of  taste  and  general  literature ;  and,  which  is  of  mn 
they  cannot  foil  to  imbibe  from  it,  together  with  an  increase  of  elegant  kiDwl 
dples  of  virtue  and  religion.  It  may  be  employed  in  various  methods  C 
teamen  according  to  the  judgment  of  variovs  instructors.  The  {mpils  mi 
private,  or  in  the  rlnnsnn  in  the  presence  of  their  teachers,  at  stated  timi 
paragraphs  in  their  copy-books,  commit  fovourite  passages  to  memoiy,  andei 
with  die  proper  gesture  and  pronundatioa  for  the  hnprov<ement  of  their  powi 
respect  indeed  to  the  Art  of  Speaking,  so  mudi  talked  of,  and  pretended  ta 
depends  more  on  practice  under  the  superintendence  of  a  master,  than  ob 
this  Book  professes  to  offer  matter  for  practice,  rather  than  systematic  iaiti 
more  advantageously  given  vivA  veee,  by  him  who  is  able  to  enforce  and  il 
example.  To  learn  the  practice  of  speaking  in  public,  or  the  art  of  mi 
adorning  the  delivery,  by  written  rules  alone^  is  like  learning  to  play  on  a  mi 
bare  assistance  of  a  Book  of  Directions,  without  a  master ;  a  mode  usually  f< 
than  tedioui  and  operose. 
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'Ttpon  tbs  whole  there  cuiiiot  be  a  doubt  but  thiit  a  Book,  like  lb 
of  jouig  pcTVODH  of  both  fieirsr  oiD^larly  rariouji  in  itA  fiulij'-crn,  r 
whose  characters  are  established  »-iiboui  conuo'iijj.  ahoiuiciing  o 
fnnaalioii,  inculcaCing  the  purest  priticipleii  of  molality  .lud  relipoi 
of  ilyle  and  language,  muil  effectuallj  contiibute  to  the  improvt'mcD 
ledge,  taste,  and  lirtoe.  The  Public  ha*f,  indeed,  already  felt,  an 
leait  fallible  proof,  th*ir  general  reception  of  it.  It  bns  l-ecn  a 
places  of  education,  and  has  scattrred,  far  and  vide,  die  Kpeds  of 
arrire  at  maturity,  and  add  to  the  happiness  both  of  the  cuniinunii} 
^Vhat  English  book  similar  lo  ibis  volume,  calculated  i-ulirely  i 
schools,  and  under  private  tuition,  was  to  be  found  in  the  daj 
The  cOELsequence  was,  that  the  £agUsh  part  of  education  (to  man 
defective  eves  in-plsces  most  celebnted  far  classic  disriptinp  -,  and 
Latin  perfectly,  and  write  it  tolerably,  who,  from  the  disuse  or  the 

wretchedly  qualified   to  do  either  in  their  native  language Fi 

clauical  education  was  brooght  into  some  degree  of  disgr.ice  \  and 
study,  during  many  of  the  best  years  of  life,  foreign  auJ  dead  lang 
accuracy,  asd  at  the  same  time  entirely  to  neglect  that  mother  tou 
nqoiution ;  to  be  well  read  in  TuUy,  and  a  total  stranger  la  Aildii 
by  heart,  and  (o  know  little  more  than  the  Dames  of  Milton  and  To 
'  Clauical  leaivisg,  thus  defectiTe  in  a  point  so  obriong  to  deb 
pedanti;.  It  was  obsened  (o  assume  an  important  air  of  luperi 
conunoo  obaarreT,  any  just  preleusions  to  it.  It  even  ap[keared 
Imn^  into  nccuional  colUiion  with  well-informed  understandingt 
•liSie,  bat  pcatlf  pio6cient  in  the  school  of  experience.  I'ersoai 
Tisvs  to  aadesl  and  cbusic  lore,  but  had  been  confined  in  iheii  vd 
dw  MUmiM  inteteoune  of  society,  orei  the  academical  scholar  ;  a 
confiuiaD,  wbm  pointed  at,  as  pedantry,  by  the  finger  of  a  loquacio 
It  became  hi^j  expedient  tbeiefoie  to  introduce  none  or  Enc 
schools;  tlwt  those  who  went  out  into  the  world  with  their  coflers  ricl 
«f  antiquity,  might  at  the  same  time  be  famished  with  a  sufficiency 
mint,  fat  liie  commerce  of  ocdinaiy  life ;  but  there  was  no  xhe^-bv 
entucly  calculated  fbi  this  purpose.  Tic  Grecian  and  Roman  It 
taich's  lives,  were  indeed  sometimes  introduced,  and  certainlv  wiU 
uniformity  of  English  books,  iu  >aMsU,  vfu>  u  JniJeratum.  It  wai 
<[ttlie  same  class,  providsd  with  copies  of  the  same  book,  coulaini 
,  enabled  to  nad  it  tt^ther;  and  thus  benefit  each  other  by  an  emul 
,  composition,  at  the  some  time,  and  under  the  eye  of  iheir  common  i 
For  this  inqiortant  porpose,  the  large  collections,  entitled  "  Eleo 
and  Veise,  and  the  Volume  of  LarrraB,  &om  the  best  English  Writ 
Efistleb,"  weM  piqjected.    Theii  reception  is  the  Oiliest  iestimoo> 


This  whole  Sst  oi  EiTBicis.  though  now  reduced  for  the  pui 
miient  in  its  siie,  is  yet  more  copiona  and  valuable  in  its  materiah 
the  same  kind,  and  ceitaialj  must  conduce,  in  a  very  high  decree  I 
public  instruction  of  tbe  middle  and  higher  orders  of  society,  to  pro: 
ja<eed  the  sole  object  of  the  original  Compiler. 
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BOOK  THE  FIRST. 
MORAL  AND  RELIGIOU 


S  1*     The  Vision  of  Mirza^  exhibiting  a 
Picture  of  Human  Life. 

ON  jthe  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which, 
according  to  the  custom  of  my  fore- 
fathers, I  always  keep  holy,  after  having 
washed  myself,  and  offered  up  my  morn- 
ing devotions,  I  ascended  the  high  hills  of 
Bagdat,  in  order  to  pass  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  meditation  and  prayer.  As  I  was 
here  airing  myself  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  I  fell  into  a  profound  con- 
templation on  the  vanity  of  human  life  ; 
and  passing  from  one  thought  to  another. 
Surely,  said  I,  man  is  but  a  shadow,  and 
life  a  dream.  Whilst  I  was  thus  musing, 
I  cast  my  eyes  towards  the  summit  of  a 
rock  that  was  not  far  from  me,  where  I 
discovered  one  in  the  habit  of  a  shepherd, 
with  a  little  musical  instrument  in  his 
hand.  As  I  looked  upon  him,  he  ap« 
plied  it  to  his  lips,  and  began  to  play  up- 
on it.  The  sound  of  it  was  exceeding 
sweet,  and  wrought  into  a  variety  of 
tunes  that  were  inexpressibly  melodious, 
and  altogether  different  from  any  thing  I 
had  ever  heard :  they  put  me  in  mind  of 
those  heavenly  airs  that  are  played  to  the 
departed  souls  of  good  men  upon  their 
first  arrival  in  Paradise,  to  wear  out  the 
impressions  of  the  last  agonies,  and  qua- ' 
iify  them  for  the  pleasures  of  that  happy 
place.  My  heart  melted  away  in  secret 
raptures. 

1  had  been  of^ea  told,  that  the  rock  be- 
fore me  was  the  haunt  of  a  genius;  and 
that  several  had  been  entertained  with 
that  music,  who  had  passed  by  it,  but 
cevar  heard  that  the  musidan  had  before 


made  himself  yisih 
raised  my  thoughts, 
airs  which  he  play< 
sures  of  his  convei 
upon  him  like  one  ai 
ed  to  me,  and,  by  th< 
directed  me  to  appr 
he  sat  I  drew  nea 
which  is  due  to  a 
as  my  heart  was  en 
captivating  strains 
down  at  his  feet,  an 
smiled  upon  me  wil 
sion  and  affability  1 
to  my  imagination, 
all  the  fears  and 
which  I  approache< 
from  the  ground,  a 
hand,  Mirza,  said  I 
in  thy  soliloquies ; 
He  then  led  me  t 
of  the  rock,  and  plf 
of  it.  Cast  thy  eye 
and  tell  me  what  th* 
I,  a  huge  valley,  a: 
of  water  rolling  thr 
that  thou  secst,  sa 
misery ;  and  the  tid 
seest,  is  part  of  the 
What  is  the  reason, 
I  see  ripes  out  of 
end,  and  again  lose 
at  the  other?  Wh 
is  that  portion  of  etc 
Time,  measured  0 
reaching  from  the  Im 
to  its  conaummati* 
said  he,  this  sea,  tb 
darkness  at  both  en 
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tfaoo  disooTerest  in  it  I  see  a  bridge, 
said  I,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  tide. 
The  bridge  ttiou  seest,  said  he,  is  human 
life;  conitider  it  attentively.  Upon  a 
more  leisurely  survey  of  it,  I  fouud  that 
it  consisted  of  threescore  and  ten  entire 
arcbefi,  with  several  broken  arches,  which, 
added  to  those  that  were  entire,  made  up 
the  number  about  an  hundred.  As  I 
was  countmg  the  arches,  the  genius  told 
me  that  this  bridge  consisted  at  first  of  a 
thousand  arches;  but  that  a  great  flood 
swept  away  the  rest,  and  left  the  bridge 
in  tne  niinous  condition  I  now  belield 
it:  but  tell  me  further,  said  he,  what  thou 
discoverest  on  it.  I  see  multitudes  of 
people  passing  over  it,  8aid  I,  and  a 
olack  cloud  hanging  on  each  end  of  it. 
As  I  looked  more  attentively,  I  saw  se- 
veral of  the  passengers  dropping  through 
the  bridge  into  the  great  tide  that  flowed 
underneath  it ;  and,  upon  furtlier  exami- 
nation, perceived  there  were  innumerable 
trap-doors  that  lay  concealed  in  the 
bridge,  which  the  passengers  no  sooner 
trod  upon,  but  they  fell  through  them  in- 
to the  tide,  and  immediately  disappear- 
ed. These  hidden  pit-falls  were  set  very 
thick  at  the  entrance  of  the  bridge, 
80  that  throngs  of  people  no  sooner  broke 
throuffh  the  cloud[,  but  many  of  them  fell 
into  them.  They  grew  thinner  towards 
the  middle,  but  multiplied  and  lay  closer 
together  towards  the  end  of  the  arches 
that  were  entire. 

lliere  were  indeed  some  persons,  but 
their  number  was  very  small,  that  conti- 
nued a  kind  of  hobbh'ng  march  on  the 
broken  arches,  but  fell  through  one  after 
another,  being  quite  tired  and  spent  with 
so  long  a  walk. 

I  passed  some  time  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  wonderful  structure,  and  the 
great  variety  of  objects  which  it  pre- 
sented. My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep 
melancholy,  to  see  several  dropping  un- 
expectedly in  the  midst  of  mirth  and 
jollity,  and  catching  at  every  thiilg  that 
stood  by  them,  to  save  themselves.  Some 
were  looking  up  towards  the  heavens  in 
a  thoughtful  (XMture,  and,  in  the  midst 
of  a  speculation,  stumbled  and  fell  out  of 
sight  Multitudes  were  very  busy  in  the 
pursuit  of'  bubbles,  that  glittered  in  their 
eyes,  and  danced  before  them :  but  often, 
when  they  thought  themselves  within  the 
reach  of  ihem,  their  footing  failed,  and 
down  they  sunk.  In  this  confusion  of 
objects,  1  observed  some  with  scimitars 


in  their  hands,  and  oth< 
who  ran  to  and  fro  i 
thrusting  several  perso 
which  did  not  seem  to 
and  which  they  might  ] 
they  not  been  thui^  loro 

The  genius  seeing  n 
in  this  melancholy  pre 
had  dwelt  long  enoug 
thine  eyes  off  the  bridg< 
me  if  thou  seest  any  th 
comprehend.     I'pon  h 
mean,  said  I,  those  gre 
that  are  perj)etually  bo 
bridge,  and  settling  upc 
time?  I  see  vultures,  h? 
morants,  and,  among  r 
ed  creatures,  several  1 
that  perch  in   great  i 
middle  arches.     The^ 
are  envy,  avarice,  su 
love,  with  the  like  c 
that  infest  human  life. 

I  here  fetched  a  de< 
I,  man  was  made  in 
given   away   to   misei 
tortured  in  life,  and 
death !     The  genius  I 
compassion  towards  n 
uncomfortable  a  prosp< 
said  he,  on  man  in  the 
existence,  in  his  settiuj 
but  cast  thine  eye  on  1 
which  the  tide  bears  t 
tions  of  mortals  that  fal 
my  sight  as  I  was  orde 
or  no  the  good  genii 
with  any  supernatural  f 
part  of  the  mist  that  w 
for  the  eye  to  penetrat 
opening  at  the  farther  c 
forth  into  an  immense 
a  huge  rock  of  adamai 
the  midst  of  it,  and  di 
equal  parts.     The  cloi 
one  half  of  it,  iusomuc 
cover  nothing  in  it:  I 
peered  to  me  a  vast  oo 
m numerable  islands,  t 
with  fruits  and  Hower^ 
with  a  thousand  little 
ran  among  them.     I  < 
dressed  in  glorious  hal 
upon   their  heads,   pa 
trees,  lying  down  by  t 
tains,  or  resting  on  bed 
could  hear  a  confused 
ing  birds,  falling  wate 
and  musical  instrument 
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bridge, 
ip-doors 
.eir  way, 
iped  had 
them. 
?  myself 
Id  me  r 
t:  Take 
,aDd  tell 
dost  not 
p,  What 
.  of  birds 
bout  the 
Q  time  to 
rons,  cor- 
r  feather- 
red  boys, 
upon  the 
e  genius, 
,  despair, 
.  passions 

Alas,  said 
ow  is  he 
mortality  I 
red  up  in 
3ved  with 
ne  quit  so 
ik  no  more, 
age  of  his 
r  eternity ; 
k  mist  into 
'al  genera- 

I  directed 
1  (whether 
gthened  it 
dissipated 
-e  too  thick 
'  the  valley 
I  spreadiug 
,  that  had 
ng  through 
it  into  two 
I  rested  on 
[  could  di»- 

other  ap- 
anted  with 
ire  covered 
interwoven 
g  seas  that 
see  persons 
ith  garlands 
among  the 
is  of  loun- 
>wer8;  and 
,ay  of  sing- 
oian  voices, 
idness  grew 
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in  me  at  the  discovery  of  so  deffghtful  a 
scene.     I  wished  for  the  wings  of  an 
eagle,  that  I  might  fly  away  to  those 
happy  seats;    but  the  genius  told  me 
there  was  no  passage  to  them,  except 
through  the  gates  of  death  that  I  saw 
opening  every  moment  upon  the  bridge. 
The  islands,  said  he,  that  lie  so  fresh  and 
green  before  thee,  and  with  which  the 
whole  face  of  the  ocean  appears  spotted 
as  far  as  thou  c^nst  see,  are  more  in  num- 
l>er  than  the  sands  on  the  sea-shore; 
there  are  myriads  of  islands  behind  those 
which  thou  here  discoverest,  reaching  fur- 
ther than  thine  eye,  or  even  thine  imagi- 
nation, can  extend  itself.     These  are  the 
mansions  of  good  men  after  death,  who, 
according  to  the  degree  and  kinds  of  vir- 
tue in  which  they  excelled,  are   distri- 
buted among  these  several  islands,  which 
abound  with  pleasures  of  different  kinds 
and  degrees,  suitable  to  the  relishes  and 
perfections  of  those  who  are  settled  in 
them ;  every  island  is  a  paradise  accom- 
modated to   its  respective  inhabitants. 
Are  not  these,   O   Mirza,   habitations 
worth  contending  for?    Does  life  appear 
miserable,  that  gives  thee  opportunities 
of  earning  such  a  reward  ?     is  death  to 
be  feared,  that  will  convey  thee  to  so 
happy  an  existence?  Think  not  man  was 
made  in  vain,  who  has  such  an  eternity 
reserved  for  him. — I  gazed  with  inexpres- 
sible pleasure  on  these  happy  islands.  At 
length,  said  I,  Shew  me  now,  I  beseech 
thee,  the  secrets  that  lie  hid  under  those 
dark  clouds,  which  cover  the  ocean  on 
the  other  side  of  the  rock  of  adamant. 
The  genius  making  me  no  answer,  I 
turned  about  to -address  myself  to  him  a 
second  time,  but  I  found  that  he  had  left 
me:  I  then  turned  again  to  the  vision 
which  I  had  been  so  long  contemplating; 
but  instead  of  the  rolling  tide,  the  arched 
bridge,  and  the  happy  islands,  I  saw  no- 
thing but  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bag- 
dat,  with  oxen,  sheep,  and  camels,  graz- 
ing upon  the  side  ofit.         Speclalor, 

§  2.  The  Voyage  of  Life;  an  Allegory. 

^  Life,'  says  Seneca,  ^  is  a  voyage,  in 
the  progress  of  which  we  are  perpetually 
changing  our  scenes:  we  first  leave  child- 
hood behind  us,  then  youth,  then  the 
years  of  ripened  manhood,  then  the  bet- 
ter or  more  pleasing  part  of  old  age.* — 
The  perusal  of  this  massage  having  ex- 
cited in  me  a  train  of  reflections  on  the 
state  of  man,  the  incessant  fluctuation  of 


his  wishes,  the  | 
disposition  to  all 
the  thoughtlessnei 
along  the  stream 
slumber  amidst  a 
a  sudden,  found 
tumult  of  labour, 
the  shrieks  of  alar 
and  the  dash  of  v 

My  astonishmc 
my  curiosity;  but 
so  far  as  to  inqui 
ing,  and  what  wa 
mour  and  confusi 
were  launching  ot] 
that  we  had  aires 
Infancy,  in  whicl 
ed,  some  by  the 
of  their  vessels, 
perverseness,  or  i 
undertook  to  stc 
were  now  on  thi 
to  the  winds  am 
other  means  of  se 
the  pilot,  whom 
power  to  choose, 
that  offered  their  < 

I  then  looked  i 
gerness;  and,  fin 
hind  me,  saw  a  8 
flowery  islands,  ieh 
ed  along  seemed  t 
but  no  sooner  toi 
which,  though  i 
wasyetirresistibl 
yond  these  island 
could  any  of  the 
shore  at  which  hi 

Before  me,  an< 
expanse  of  water 
covered  with  so 
most  perspicacioi 
little  way.  It  i 
rocks  and  whirlp 
expectedly  while 
gale  with  full  sai 
whom  they  had  1 
ous,  indeed,  we 
thick  the  darkne 
confer  security, 
who,  by  false  inl 
followers  into  w 
pushed  those  wl 
way  against  the 

The  current  v 
mouulable;  but 
to  8ail  against  it, 
that  was  once  [ 
violent  as  to  all< 
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deztsrity  or  courage,  since,  though  none 
could  retreat  hick  from  danger,  yet  they 
might  often  avoid  it  by  an  oblique  direc- 
tion. 

It  was,  however,  not  very  common  to 
■teer  with  much  care  or  prudence,  for, 
by  some  universal  infatuation,  every  man 
appeared  to  think  himself  safe,  though 
he  saw  his  consorts  every  moment  sink- 
iog  round  him  ;  and  no  sooner  bad  the 
waves  closed  over  thera,  than  their  fate 
and  their  misconduct  were  forgotten; 
the  voyage  was  pursued  with  the  aame 
jocond  confidence;  every  man  congra- 
tulated himself  npon  the  soundneae  of 
his  vessel,  and  believed  himself  able  to 
stem  the  whirlpool  in  jvhich  his  friend 
was  swallowed,  or  glide  over  the  rocks 
on  which  he  was  dashed ;  nor  was  it 
oAen  observed  that  the  sight  of  a  wreck 
made  any  man  change  his  course;  if  he 
turned  aside  for  a  moment,  he  soon  for- 
got iha  rudder,  and  left  himself  again 
to  the  dispooal  of  chance. 

This  negligence  did  not  proceed  from 
indifference,  or  from  weariness  of  their 
present  condition;  for  not  one  of  those 
who  thus  rushed  upon  destruction  failed, 
when  he  was  sinking,  to  call  loudly  up- 
on his  associates  for  that  help  which 
could  not  now  be  given  him :  and  many 
apent  their  last  moments  in  cautioning 
ochera  against  the  folly  by  which  they 
were  intercepted  in  the  midst  of  their 
course.  Their  benevolence  was  some- 
times praised,  but  their  admonitions 
were  unregarded. 

The  veaaekin  which  we  had  embark- 
ed, being  confeaaadly  unequal  to  the 
turbulence  of  the  stream  of  life,  were 
visibly  impaired  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  so  that  every  passenger  was  cer- 
tain, that  how  long  soever  he  might,  by 
faTOurable  accidents,  or  by  incesaant  vi- 
gilance, be  preserved,  be  must  aiuk  at  last. 

This  necessity  of  perishing  might  have 
been  expected  to  sadden  the  gay,  and 
intimidate  the  daring,  at  least  to  keep 
tiM  melancholy  and  timorous  in  perpe- 
tual torments,  and  hinder  them  from  any 
enjoyment  of  the  varieties  and  gratifica- 
tions  which  nature  offered  them  an  the 
aoUce  of  their  labours;  yet  in  effect 
none  seemed  less  to  expect  destruction 
than  those  to  whom  it  was  most  dread- 
ful; tbey  all  bad  the  art  of  concealing 
their  danger  from  (hemtelves;  and  those 
who  knew  their  mability  to  bear  the 
si^  of   the  tarntn  that  erabarraned 


their  way,  took  care  n 
ward,  but  found  some  a 
present  moment,  and 
lained  themselves  by  pis 
who  was  the  constant 
Voyage  of  Life. 

Yet  all  that  Hope  ' 
mise,  even  to  (hose  wh 
most,  was,  not  that  ihi 
but  that  they  should 
with  this  promise  evei 
fied,  though  he  laughf 
seeming  to  believe  it. 
apparently  mocked  the 
companions;  for,  in  pr 
vessels  grew  leaky,  she  i 
surances  of  safely  ;  and 
busy  in  making  provi 
voyage,  than  they  whi 
selves  saw  likely  to  p 
reparable  decay. 

In  the  midst  of  tht 
was  the  gulf  of  lniem[ 
ful  whirlpool,  inierspe 
of  which  the  poinini 
cealed  under  water,  anc 
with  herbage,  on  wh 
couches  of  repse ;  a 
where  Pleasure  warble 
vitation.  Within  sigh 
all  who  sailed  on  the  oi 
necessarily  pass.  Rei 
always  at  hand  to  sto 
through  a  narrow  outle 
might  escape ;  but  vei 
her  entreaties  or  remo 
duced  10  put  the  ruddi 
without  stipulating  iha 
proach  so  near  unto  thi 
sure,  that  they  might 
with  a  short  enjoyment 
regioi  ' 
mined  to 
any  other  del 

Reason  was  too  ofte 
so  far  by  these  promie 
her  charge  within  the  e 
of  Intemperaacc,  where 
cumvolulion  was  weal 
rupted  the  course  of 
drew  it,  by  insensible  r 
the  c«itre.  She  then 
merity,  and  with  all  1 
vonred  to  retreat ;  bu' 
the  gulf  was  generally 
overcome ;  and  the  p 
danced  in  circles  witi 
giddy  vdocity,  was  at  1 
antl  tost.     Tbose  fen 
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was  able  to  extricate,  generally  suffered 
so  many  shocks  upon  the  points  which 
flhot  out  from  the  rocks  of  Pleasure,  that 
they  were  unable  to  continue  their 
-courpe  with  the  same  strength  and  faci- 
lity as  before,  but  floated  along  timorous- 
ly and  feeUy,  endangered  by  every 
breeze,  and  shattered  by  every  ruffle  of 
the  water,  till  they  sunk,  by  slow  degrees, 
'  after  long  struggle,  and  innumerable  ex- 
pedients, always  repining  at  their  own 
folly,  and  warning  others  against  the  first 
approach  of  the  gulf  of  Intemperance. 

There  were  artists  who  professed  to 
repair  the  breaches  and  stop  the  leaks  of 
the  vessels  which  had  been  shattered 
on  the  rocks  of  Pleasure.  Many  ap- 
peared to  have  great  conBdence  in  their 
skill,  and  some,  indeed,  were  preserved 
by  it  from  sinking,  who  had  received 
only  a  single  blow;  but  I  remarked, 
that  few  vessels  lasted  long  which  had 
been  much  repaired,  nor  was  it  found 
that  the  artists  themselves  continued 
afloat  longer  than  those  who  had  least 
of  their  assistance. 

The  only  advantage  which,  in  the 
Voyage  of  Life,  the  cautious  had  above 
the  negligent,  was,  that  they  sunk  later, 
and  more  suddenly;  for  they  passed 
forward  till  they  had  sometimes  seen  all 
those  in  whose  company  they  had  issued 
from  the  straits  of  Infancy,  perish  in  the 
way,  and  at  last  were  overset  by  a  cross 
breeze,  without  the  toil  of  resistance,  or 
the  anguish  of  expectation.  But  such 
as  had  often  fallen  against  the  rocks  of 
Pleasure,  commonly  subsided  by  sensi- 
ble degrers,  contended  long  with  the  en- 
croaching water)*,  and  harassed  them- 
selves by  labours  that  scarce  Hope  her- 
self could  flatter  with  success. 

As  I  was  looking  upon  the  various 
fate  of  the  multitude  about  me,  I  was 
suddenly  alarmed  with  an  admonition 
from  some  unknown  power,  *  Gaze  not 
idly  upon  others  when  thou  thyself  art 
sinking.  Whence  is  this  thoughtless 
tranquillity,  when  thou  and  they  are 
equally  endangered  ?*  I  looked,  and  see- 
ing the  gulf  of  Intemperance  before 
me,  started  and  awaked.       Rambler. 

§  3.     The  Journey  of  a  Dat/y  a  Picture 
of  Human  Life  ;  the  Story  of  Obidah. 

Obidah,  the  son  of  Abensina,  led  the 
cariTanflera  early  in  the  morning,  and 
pursnsd  his  journey  through  the  plains 
of  Indottluu     He  wu  fresh  and  vigor- 


ous with  rest;  fae  ^ 
hope;  he  was  incil 
walked  swifitly  forwai 
and  saw  the  hills  g 
fore  him.  As  he  paa 
were  delighted  with 
of  the  bird  of  paradit 
by  the  last  flutters  of 
and  sprinkled  with 
spices;  he  sometimei 
towering  height  of  tl 
the  hills;  and  somi 
gentle  fragrance  of  tl 
daughter  of  the  sprii 
were  gratified,  and  al 
ed  from  the  heart 

Thus  he  went  on 

proached  his  meridian 

ing  heat  preyed  upoi 

then  looked  roond  a 

more  commodious  pi 

his  right  hand,  a  grc 

wave  its  shades  as  a  s 

ho  entered  it,  and  fc 

and  verdure  irreeistii; 

did  not,  however,   i 

was  travelling,  but  foi 

bordered  with  flower 

to   have  the  same  d 

main  road,  and  was 

this   happy  experimei 

means  to  unite  pleasi 

and  to  gain  the  rewi 

without  suffering  its  fal 

fore,  still  continued  t 

without  the  least  remts 

except  that  he  was  s< 

to  stop  by  the  music  o 

the   heat  had  assembi 

and    sometimes    amu£ 

plucking  the  flowers 

banks  on  either  side, 

hung  upon  the  brand 

green   path  began   to 

first  tendency,  and  to 

and  thickets,  cooled  wi 

murmuring  with  water 

dah  paused  for  a  time, 

sider  whether  it  were  I 

sake  the  known  and  coi 

remembering  that  the 

its  greatest  violence,  ai 

was  dusty  and  unevei 

pursue  the  new  path,  w 

only  to  make  a  few  n 

pliance  with  the  varietii 

and  to  end  at  hst  in  tfai 

Having  thus  calmed 

renswsd  his  pios,  tlip 
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that  b*  wai  not  gaiolng  grouod.     Thi«  ever;  moment  dra\TiDg  i 

uaeauDCM  of  his  mJod  inclined  him  lo  oriodmtruction.  At  Icng 

lay  hold  on  every  new  object,  und  give  labour,    began   to  o*en: 

way  to  every  sensation  tbat  might  sooth  breatli  grew  »hori,  and  1 

or  divert  him.      He  listened  to  every  bled,  and  he  was  on  ih( 

echo :  he  mounted  every  hill  for  a  fresh  down  in  resignation  to  h 

prospect :    he  turned  aside  to  every  cas-  beheld  through  the   bran 

cade,  and  pleased  himself  with  tracing  mcr  of  a  taper,      lie  ad 

the  course  of  a  gentle  river  that  rolled  the  light,  and  finding  thi 

among-  the  trees,  and  watered  a  large  from  the  cottage  ol'  a  hi 

region    with    innumerable  circumvolu-  humbly  at  ibe  door,  na 

tions.     In  these  amusements  the  hours  mission.     'J'lie  old  man 

passed  away  uncounted,  his  deviations  such  provisions  as  he  h( 

had  perplexed  his  nwmory,  and  he  knew  himtelf,  on  wbii:h  Obidi 

not  towards  what  point  lo  travel.     He  geroess  and  gratitude, 

stood  pensive  and  confused,  afraid  to  go  When  the  repast  waft 

forward,  leet  he  should  go  wrong,  yet  said  the  hermit,  '  by  wl 

cotiaciotu  that  the  time  of  loitering  was  hast  been  brought  hitht 

now  past.      While  he  wad  thus  tortured  now  twenty   years  an  ii 

with  uncertainty,  the  sky  was  overspread  wilderneti,  in  which  1  n 

with  clouds,  the  day  vaniabed  fro/n  be-  before.'  Obidah  then  rel 

fore  lum,  and  a  sudden  tempest  gathered  rencea  of  his  journey,  \t 

round  bis  head.     He  was  now  roused  cealment  or  palliation, 

by  his  danger,  to  a  quick  and  painful  '  Son,'  said  the  hermi 

remembrance  of  iiis  folly  ;    he  now  saw  and  follies,  the  dangers  ai 

how  happiness  is  lost,  when  ease  is  con-  day,  sink  deep  into  ihy  I 

suited ;  he  lamented  the  unmanly  impa-  her,  my  son,  that  human 

tience  that  prompted  hitn  to  seek  shelter  ney  of  a  day.     We  rise 

in  the  grove,  ana  despised  the  petty  cu-  of  youth,  full  of  vigour 

riosity  that  led  him  on  from  trifle  to  tri-  pectatioti ;    we  eel  iorv 

fle.     Whilst  he  was  thus  reflecting,  the  and  hope,  with  gaiety  an 

uir  grew  blacker,  and  a  clap  of  thunder  and  travel  on  a  while  in 

broke  his  meditation.  of  piety  townrdslhe  mat 

Ha  now  resolved  to  do  what  remain-  a  short  time  we  remit  i 

c6  yet  in  his  power ;  to  tread  back  the  endeavour  to  find  some  i 

ground  which  fae  had  passed,  and  It;  to  duly,  and  some  more  ea 

find  some  issue  where  the  wood  might  tajning  the  same  end. 

opvu  into  the  plain.  He  prostrated  him-  our  vigour,  aud  resolve 

self  on  the  ground,  and  commended  his  terrified  with  crimes  at 

life  to  the  Lord  of  nature.  He  rose  with  rely  upon  our  own  coDi 

confidence  and  tranquillity,  and  pressed  ture  to  approach  what  ^ 

on  with  his  sabre  in  his  hand,  for  tbe  to  touch.     ^Ve  thus  enl 

beasts  of  the  desert  were  in  motion,  and  ease,  and  repose  in  the 

on  every  hand  were  lieard  the  mingled  riiy.     Here  the  heart  s( 

howls  of  rage  and  fear,  and  ravage  and  lance  subsidef  ;  we  are 

BK  pi  ratio  n ;  all  the  horrors  of  darkness  inquire,  whether  another 

and  solitude  surrounded  him ;  the  winds  be  made,  and  whether 

loared  in  the  woods,  and  the  torrents  least,  turn  our  eye^  upo 

tumbled  from  the  hilU.  pleasure.  We  approach 

Work'd  into  sudden  rage  by  winl'ry  P'^  """!  hesitation ;  we 

show'rs                 =       '             J  enter  timorous  and  trc 

Down  Ih.  .1.4  Ml  Ibe  rmring  lorr.nl  ,"■)"  ''°1»  "■  P"" """ 

, '                          °  lonng  ihe  road  of  virtue 

The  iriSmluii  .h.pherd  hi-.t.  Ih.  di,-  "'»'•  '"P  '°  '"  "'S' 

UMnoi...  w.propo,.  lor..u,n. 

succeeds  temptation,  am 

Thus  forlorn  and  distreiised,  he  wan-  prepares  us  for  another 

dervd  through  the  wild,  without  knowing  the  happiness  of  innoc 

wbitlief  be  WM  gtnog,  or  whether  he  wat  our  disquiet  with  sensu 


; 
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_^  By  degrees  we  let  fall  the  remembrance  the  queetlon.    We  make  pi 

of  our  original  intention,  and  quit  the  this  life,  as  though  it  were  n 

only  adequate  object  of  rational  desire,  an  end  ;  and  for  the  other  lif 

We  entangle  ourselves  in  business,  im-  it  were  never  to  have  a  be^^. 
merge  ourselves  in   luxury,    and   rove        Should  a  spirit  of  supeno 

|[  through  the  labyrinths  of  inconstancy,  is  a  stranger  to  human  natu 

till  the  darkness  of  old  uge  begins  to  in-  tally  alight  upon  the  earth, 

vade  us,  and  disease  and  anxiety  ob-  survey  of  its  inhabitants,  wh; 

struct  our   way.     We  then  look  back  notions  of  us  be  ?  Would  n 

(upon  our  lives  with  horror,with  sorrow,  that  we  are  a  species  of  b6in 

with  repentance  ;  and  wish,  but  too  often  quite  different  ends  and  pu 

vainly  wish,  that  we  had  not  forsaken  what  we  really  are  ?  Must 

the  ways  of  virtue.     Happy  are  they,  gine  that  we  were  placed  in  t1 

luy  son,  who  shall  learn  from  thy  ex-  get  riches  and  honours?  W 

ample  not  to  despair,  but  shall  remem-  think  that  it  was  our  duty  i 

foer,  that  though  the  day  is  past,  and  their  wealth,   and  station,  and  t 

strength  is  wasted,  there  yet  remains  one  would  not  he  believe  we  wer 

effort  to  be  made ;  that  reformation  is  poverty  by  threats  of  eten 

never  hopeless,  nor  sincere  endeavours  ment,  and  enjoined  to  pursu 

ever  unassisted  ;  that  the  wanderer  may  sures  under   pain   of  damn 

at  length  return,  after  all  his  errors ;  and  would  certainly  imagine,  thj 

;  that  he  who  implores  strength  and  cou-  influenced  by  a  scheme  of.  d 

rage  from  above,  shall  find  danger  and  opposite  to  those  which  are  i 

difficulty  give  way  before  him.  Go  now,  scribed  to  us.     And  truly,  a 

my  son,  to  thy  repo:(e ;  commit  thyself  such  an  imagination,  he  mui 

to  the  care  of  Omnipotence  ;  and  when  that  we  are  a  species  of  the 

the  morning  calls  again  to  toil,  begin  dient  creatures  in  the  uuivers 

anew  thy  journey  and  thy  life.'  are  constant  to  our  duty;  t 

^  Rambler.  keep  a  steady  eye  on  the  en< 

t  k  A    n^L  i   rr    i    L  j      i  ""^^  ^^''^  ^®°^  hither. 

*  ^4.  The  present  Life  to  be  comidered        jj^^  ^^^^    ^eat  would  be  h 

only  iLH  a  may  condux^e  to  Uit  Happi^  ^^j,,^^  ^^en  he  learnt  that  we 

ness  of  a  future  one.  ^^^  designed  to  exist  in  this  vi 

A  lewd  young  fellow  seeing  an  aged  threescore  and  ten  years ;  a 

hermit  go  by  him  barefoot,  **  Father,"  greatest  part  of  this   busy 

says  he,  "you  are  in  a  very  miserable  »hort  even  of  that  age!  Ho\ 

condition  if  there  is  not  another  world."  be  lost  in  horror  and  admin 

"  True,  son,"   said  the  hermit :    **  but  he  should  know  that  this  s 

what  is  thy  condition  if  there  is?" —  tures,  who  lay  out  all  their 

Man  is  a  creature  designed  for  two  dif-  for  this  life,  which  scarce  c 

ferent  states  of  being,  or  rather  for  two  name  of  existence ;    when, 

^  different  hves.    Ilis  first  life  is  short  and  should  know  that  this  set  ( 

t  transient ;    his   second,  permanent  and  are  to  exist  to  all  eternity  in  i 

f  lasting.     The  question  we  are  all  con-  for  which  they  make  no  pr 

cerned  in  is  this,  In  which  of  those  two  Nothing  can  be  a  greater 

■*  lives  is  it  our  chief  interest  to  make  our-  reason,  than  that  men,  who  a 

i  selves  happy?  or,  in  other  words,  whe-  ed  of  these  two  different  state 

tber  we  should  endeavour  to  secure  to  should  be  perpetually  emplo] 

«^  ,.^- ourselves  the  pleasures  and  gratifications  viding  for  a  life  of  threescc 

of  a  life  which  is  uncertain  and  preca-  years,  and  neglecting  to  mail 

«  nous,  and  at  its  utmost  length,  of  a  very  for  that  which,  after  many 

.  .  inconsiderable  duration ;  or  to  secure  to  years,  will  be  still  new,  and 

ourselves  the  pleasures  of  a  life  that  is  ning ;  especially  when  we  co 

fixed  and  settled,  and  will  never  end  T  our  endeavours  for   makio| 

Every  man,  upon  the  first  hearing  of  this  great,  or  rich,  or  hononrabh 

question,  knows  very  well  which  side  of  ever  else  we  place  our  happim 

it  he  ought  to  close  with.    But  however  after  all,  prove  unsuccessful 

right  we  are  in  theory,  it  is  plain  that,  in  if  we  constantly  and  sincei 

^  prtotioej  we  adhere  to  the  wrong  side  of  vour  to  make  ouraelfes  ha; 

I 
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oiher  life>  vre  are  sure  that  our  endea-  generally  happens)  that  virt 

Yours  will  succeed,  and  that  we  shall  not  us  more  happy,  even  in  thi 

be  disappointed  of  our  hope.  contrary  course  of  vice; 

The  following  question  is  started  by  sufficiently  admire  the  stup' 

one  of  the  schoolmen.     Supposing  the  ness  of  those  persons  whc 

whole  body  of  the  earth  were  a  great  of  making  so  absurd  a  cho 
ball  or  mass  of  the  finest  sand,  and  that        Every  wise  man,  therefc 

a  single  grain  or  particle  of  this  sand  sider  this  life  only  as  it  ma 

should   De  annihilated  every  thousand  the  happiness  of  the  other,  f 

years :  Supposing  then  that  you  had  it  sacrifice  the  pleasures  of  a 

ID  your  choice  to  be  happy  all  the  while  those  of  an  eternity. 
this  prodigious  mass  of  sand  was  con-  mt     jt  t  c 

suming  by  this  slow  method  till  there  ^  ^-     ^^  AdvanUiges  of 

i  was  not  a  grain  of  it  left,  on  condition  ,  cation. 

\  jou  were  to  be  miserable  for  ever  after ;         I  consider   an   human 

r  or  supposing  you  might  be  happy  for  education    like  marble   in 

ever  after,  on  condition  you  would  be  which  shews  none  of  its  ii 

miserable  till  the  whole  mass  of  sand  ties,  until  the  skill  of  the  pc 

were  thus  annihilated,  at  the  rate  of  one  out  the  colours,  makes  the  i 

sand  in  a  thousand  years ;  which  of  these  and  discovers  every  ornan 

two  cases  would  you  make  your  choice?  spot,  and  vi  in,  that  runs 

It  must  be  confessed  in  this  case,  so  body  of  it.     Education,  a 

many  thousands  of  years  are  to  the  ima-  manner,  when   it  works  u 

f  ginationasa  kindof  eternity,  though  in  mind,  draws  out  to  view 

reality  they  do  not  bear  so  great  a  pro-  virtue  and   perfection,   wl 

portion  to  that  duration  which  is  to  fol-  such  helps,  are  never  able  t 

low  them,  as  an  unitdoes  to  the^  greatest  appearance, 
number  which  you  can  put  together  in        If  my  reader  will  give 

figures,  or  as  one  of  those  sands  to  the  change  the  allusion  so  soon 

supposed  heap.     Reason  therefore  tells  shall  make  use  of  the  sam 

us,   without  any  manner  of  hesitation,  illustrate  the  force  of  educ 

which  would  be  the  better  part  in  this  Aristotle  has  brought  to  ex] 

choice.     However,  as  I  have  before  in-  trine  of  substantial  forms,  ^ 

timated,  our  reason  might  in  such  a  case  us  that  a  statue  lies  hid  ir 

be  so  overset  by  the  imagination,  as  to  n  arble;  and  that  the  art  of 

dispose  some  persons  to  sink  under  the  only  clears  away  the  superfl 

consideration  of  the  great  length  of  the  and  removes  the  rubbish. 

first  part  of  tlus  duration,  and  of  the  in  the  stone,  and  the  sculpt 

great  distance  of  that  second  duration  it.     What   sculpture  is  to 

which  is  to  succeed  it.  The  mind,  I  say,  marble,  education  is  to  a 

might  give  itself  up  to  that  happiness  The  philosopher,  the  saint, 

which  is  at  hand,  considering  that  it  is  so  the  wise,  the  good,  or  thi 

Tery  ne^r,  and  that  it  would  last  so  very  very  often  lie  hid  and  co: 

long.    But  when  the  choice  we  actually  plebeian,    which    a    propt 

have  before  us  is  this,  whether  we  will  might     have     dis-interred, 

choose  to  be  happy  for  the  space  of  only  brought  to  light.     I  am  th' 

threescore  and  ten  years,  nay,  perhaps,  delighted  with  reading  the 

of  only  twenty  or  ten  years,  I  might  savage  nations,  and  with  c 

say,  of  only  a  day  or  an  hour,  and  mi-  those  virtues  which  are  wil( 

serable  to  all  eternity ;  or,  on  the  con-  tivated ;  to  see  courage  exe 

trtry,  miserable  for  this  short  term  of  fierceness,  resolution  in  ob 

Jn  years,  and  happy  for  a  whole  eternity;  dom  in  cunning,  patience 

P'^  what  words  are  sufficient  to  express  that  and  despair. 

[-.j  folly  and  want  of  consideration  which        Men's  passions  operate  vi 

1-! J  in  such  a  case  makes  a  wrong  choice !  appear  in  different  kinds  of 

'Ji  I  here  put  the  case,  even  at  the  worst,  cording  as  they  are  more  jor 


by  supposing  (what  seldom  happens)    and  sway^  by  reason.  Wli 
^  that  a  course  of  virtue  makes  us  roisera-    of  negroes,  who  upon  the  d 

^J  blein  this  life;  but  if  we  suppose  (as  it    masters,  or  upon  changing 
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row  sentiments^  bat  who  having  passed  they  say,  has  something  to  which  he  is 

the  common  forms  of  literary  education,  particalarly  born,  was  eminently  know- 

they  implicitly  concluded  qualified  to  ^^S}^  Brussels  lace, 
teach  all  that  was  to  be  learned  from  a        The  next  year  saw  me  advanced  to 

scholar.    He  thought  himself  sufiiciently  the  trust  and  power  of  adjusting  the  ce- 

ezalted  by  being  placed  at   the   same  remonial  of  an  assembly.     All  received 

table  with  his  pupil,  and  had  no  other  their  partners  from  my  hand,  and  to  me 

▼lew  than  to  perpetuate  his  felicity  by  every  stranger  applied  for  introduction. 

the  utmost  flexibility  of  submission  to  My  heart  now  disdained  the  instructions 

all  my  mother's  opinions  and  caprices,  of  a  tutor ;  who  was  rewarded  with  a 

He  frequently  took  away  my  book,  lest  small  annuity  for  life,  and  left  mequali- 

I  should  mope  with  too  much  applica-  fied,  in  my  own  opinion,  to  govern  my- 

tion,  charged  me  never  to  write  with-  self* 

out  turning  up  my  ruffles,  and  generally        In  a  short  time  I  came  to  London, 

brushed  my  coat  before  he  dismissed  me  and    as    my  father  was   well    known 

into  the  parlour.  among  the  higher  classes  of  life,  soon 

He  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  obtained  admission  to  the  most  splendid 

too  burthensome  an  employment ;  for  assemblies,  and  most  crowded  card-ta- 

my  mother  very  judiciously  considered,  bles.     Here  I  found  myself  universally 

that  I  was  not  likely  to  grow  politer  in  caressed    and    applauded  :    the  ladies 

his  company,   and  suffered   me  not  to  praised  the  fancy  of  my   clothes,  the 

pass  any  more  time  in   his  apartment  beauty  of  my  form,  and  the  softness  of 

than  my  lesson  required.     When  I  was  my  voice :  endeavoured  in  every  place 

summoned  to  my  task,  she  enjoined  me  to  force  themselves  to  my  notice  ;  and 

not  to  get  any  of  my  tutor's  ways,  who  invited,  by  a  thousand  oblique  solicits- 

was  seldom  mentioned  before  me  but  tions,  my  attendance  to  the  play-house, 

for  practices  to  be  avoided.   I  was  every  and  my  salutations  in  the  Park.     I  was 

moment  admonished  not  to  lean  on  my  now  happy  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my 

chair,  cross  my  legs,  or  swing  my  hands  conception  ;  I  passed  every  morning  in 

like  my  tutor ;    and   once  my  mother  dress,    every  afternoon   in   visits,    and 

very  seriously  deliberated  upon  his  total  every  night  in  some  select  assemblies, 

dismission,  because  I  began,  she  said,  where  neither  care  nor  knowledge  were 

to  learn  his  manner  of  sticking  on  my  suffered  to  molest  us. 
bat,  and  had  his  bend  in  my  shoulders,        After  a  few  years,  however,  these  de- 

and  his  totter  in  my  gait.  lights  became  familiar,  and  I  had  leisure 

Such,  however,  was  her  care,  that  I  to  look  round  me  with  more  attention, 

escaped  all  these  depravities ;  and  when  I  then  found  that  my  flatterers  had  very 

I  was  only  twelve  years  old,  had  rid  little  power  to  relieve  the  languor  of  sa- 

myself  of  every  appearance  of  childish  tiety,  or  recreate  weariness,  by  varied 

diflidence,      I  was  celebrated  round  the  amusement ;  and  therefore  endeavoured 

country  for  the  petulance  of  my  remarks,  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  my  pleasures, 

and  the  quickness  of  my  replies ;  and  and  to   try  what  satisfaction  might  be 

many  a  scholar  five  years  older   than  found  in  the  society  of  men.     I  will  not 

myself^   have  I  dashed  into  confusion  deny  the  mortification  with  which  I  per- 

by  the  steadiness  of  my  countenance,  si-  ceived  that  every  man  whose  name  I  had 

leiaced   by  my   readiness   of  repartee,  heard  mentioned  with  respect,  received 

and  tortured  with  envy  by  the  address  me  with  a  kind  of  tenderness  nearly 

with  which  I  picked  up  a  fan,  presented  bordering  on  compassion ;  and  that  those 

a  snuff-box,  or  received  an  empty  tea-  whose  reputation  was  not  well  establish- 

cup.  ed,  thought  it  necessary  to  justify  their 

At  fourteen  I  was  completely  skilled  understandings,    by  treating  me   with 

in  all  the  niceties  of  dress,  and  I  could  contempt.     One  of  these  witlings  ele- 

not  only  enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  vated  his  crest,  by  asking  me  in  a  full 

silks,  and  distinguish  the  product  of  a  coffee-house,  the  price  of  patches ;  and 

French  loom,  but  dart  my  eye  through  another  whispered,  that  he  wondered 

a  numerous  company,  and  observe  every  Miss  Frisk  did  not  keep  me  that  after- 

deviation  from  the  reigning  mode.     I  noon  to  watch  her  squirrel, 
was  universally  skilful  in  all  the  changes        When  I  found  myself  thus  hunted 

of  expensive  finery;  but  as  every  one^  (torn  all  masculine  conversation  by  those 
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work  of  infiQite  power,  prompted  by 
infinite  goodness,  with  an  infinite  space 
to  exert  itself  in,  how  can  our  imagioa- 
tion  set  any  bounds  to  it  ? 

To  return,  therefore,  to  my  first 
thought;  I  could  not  but  look  upon  my- 
self with  secret  horror,  as  a  being  that 
was  not  worth  the  smallest  regard  of  one 
who  had  so  great  a  work  under  his  care 
and  superintendency.  I  was  afraid  of 
being  overlooked  amidst  the  immensity 
of  nature,  and  lost  among  that  infinite 
variety  of  creatures,  which  in  all  proba- 
bility'swarm  through  all  these  immea- 
surable regions  of  matter. 

In  order  to  recover  myself  from  this 
mortifying  thought,  I  considered  that  it 
took  its  rise  from  those  narrow  concep- 
tions, which  we  are  apt  to  entertain  of 
the  divine  nature.     We  ourselves  cannot 
attend  to  many  different  objects  at  the 
same  time.    If  we  are  careful  to  inspect 
some  things,  we  must  of  course  neglect 
others.      This  imperfection  which  we 
observe  in  ourselves  is  an  imperfection 
that  cleaves  in  some  degree. to  creatures 
of  the  highest  capacities,  as  they  are 
creatures,  that  is,  beings  of  finite  and 
limited  natures.     The  presence  of  every 
created  being  is  confined  to  a  certain 
measure  of  space,  and  consequently  his 
observation  is  sUnted  to  a  certain  num- 
ber of  objects.   The  sphere  in  which  we 
move,  and  act,  and  understand,  is  of  a 
wider  circumference  to  one  creature  than 
another,  according  as  we  rise  one  above 
another  in  the  scale  of  existence.     But 
the  widest  of  these  our  spheres  has  its 
circumference.     When  therefore  we  re- 
flect on  the  divine  nature,  we  are  so  used 
and  accustomed  to  this  imperfection  in 
ourselves,  that  we  cannot  forbear  in 
some   measure  ascribing  it  to  him  in 
whom  there  is  no  shadow  of  imperfec- 
tion.     Our  reason  indeed  assures  us, 
that  his  attributes  are  infinite :  but  the 
poorness  of  our  conceptions  is  such, 
that  it  cannot  forbear  setting  bounds  to 
every  thing  it  contemplates,  till  our  rea- 
son comee  again  to  our  succour,  and 
throws  down  all  those  little  prejudices 
which  rise  in  us  unawares,  and  are  na- 
tural to  the  mind  of  man. 

We  shall  therefore  utterly  exdneuish 
this  melancholy  thought,  of  our  Seing 
overlooked  by  our  Maker  in  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  works,  and  the  infinity  of 
those  objects  among  which  he  seems  to 
be  ifloeBsantly  employed,  if  we  consideri 


in  the  first  place,  that  he  is  omnipresent; 
and  in  the  second,  that  he  is  omniscient. 
If  we  consider  him  in  his  omnipre- 
sence: his  being  passes  through,  actuates, 
and  supports  the  whole  frame  of  nature. 
His  creation,  and  every  part  of  it,  is  full 
of  him.  There  is  nothing  he  has  made, 
that  is  either  so  distant,  so  little,  or  so 
inconsiderable,  which  he  does  not  es- 
sentially inhabit.  His  substance  is  with- 
in the  substance  of  every  being,  whether 
material  or  immaterial,  and  as  intimate- 
ly present  to  it,  as  that  being  is  to  itself. 
It  would  be  an  imperfection  in  him, 
were  he  able  to  move  oat  of  one  place 
into  another,  or  to  draw  himself  from 
any  thing  he  has  created,  or  from  any 
part  of  that  space  which  he  diffused  and 
spread  abroad  to  infinity.  In  short,  to 
speak  of  him  in  the  language  of  the  old 
philosophers,  he  is  a  being  whose  centre 
IS  every  where,  and  his  circumference 
no  where. 

In  the  second  place,  he  is  omniscient 
as  well  as  omnipresent.    His  omniscience 
indeed  necessarily  and  naturally  flows 
from  his  omnipresence.     He  cannot  but 
be  conscious  of  every  motion  that  arises 
in  the  whole  material  world,  which  he 
thus  essentially  pervades ;  and  of  every 
thought  that  is  stirring  in  the  intellectual 
world,  to  every  part  of  which  he  is  thus 
intimately  united.  Several  moralists  have 
considered  the  creation  as  the  temple  of 
God,  which  he  has  built  with  his  own 
hands,  and  which  is  filled  with  his  pre- 
sence.    Others  have  considered  infinite 
space  as  the  receptacle,   or,  rather,  the 
habitation    of  the  Almighty:    but   the 
noblest  and  most  exalted  way  of  con- 
sidering this  infinite   space,  is  that   of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  calls  it  the  Mn- 
sortttin  of  the  Godhead.  Brutes  and  men 
have  their  sensoiiolaj  or  little  stnsonumSf 
by  which  they  apprehend  the  presence 
and  perceive  the  actions  of  a  few  objects, 
that   lie  contiguous  to    them,      llieir 
knowledge  and  observation  turn  within 
a  very  narrow  circle.    But  as  God  Al- 
mighty cannot  but  perceive  and  know 
every  thi^g  in  which  he  resides,  infinite 
space  gives  room  to  infinite  knowledge, 
and  is,  as  it  were,  an  organ  to  omni- 
science. 

Were  the  soul  separate  from  the  body, 
and  with  one  glance  or  thought  should 
start  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  creation, 
should  it  for  millions  of  years  continue 
its  progress  through  infinite  space  with 
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th«  same  activity,  it  would  still  find  itself 
within  the  embrace  of  its  Creator,  and 
encompassed  round  with  the  immensity 
of  the  Godhead.  While  we  are  in  the 
body  he  is  not  less  present  with  us, 
because  he  is  concealed  from  us.     *  Oh 

*  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him  ! 
^  (says  Job).      Behold   I   go   forward, 

*  but  he  is  not  there ;   and  backward, 

*  but  1  cannot  perceive '  him :    on   the 

*  left  hand,   where  he  does  work,  but 

*  I  cannot  behold  him :  he  hideth  bim- 

*  self  on  the  right  hand  that  I  cannot 

*  see  him.'  In  short,  reason  as  well  as 
revelation  assure  us,  that  he  cannot  be 
absent  from  us,  notwithstanding  he  is 
undiscovered  by  us. 

In  this  consideration  of  God  Almigh- 
ty's omnipresence  and  omniscience,  every 
uncomfortable  thought  vanishes.  He 
cannot  but  regard  every  thing  that  has 
being,  especially  such  of  his  creatures 
who  fear  they  are  not  regarded  by  him. 
He  is  privy  to  all  their  thoughts,  and 
to  that  anxiety  of  heart  in  particular, 
which  is  apt  to  trouble  them  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  for  as  it  is  impossible  he  should 
overlook  any  of  his  creatures;  so  we  may 
be  confident  that  he  regards,  with  an  eye 
of  mercy,  those  who  endeavour  to  re- 
commend themselves  to  his  notice,  and 
in  unfeigned  humility  of  heart  think 
themselves  unworthy  that  he  should  be 
mindful  of  them.  Spectator, 

§  8.  Motive*  to  Piety  and  Virtue,  drawn 
from  the  Omniscience  and  Omnipresence 
of  Oie  Deity. 

In  one  of  your  late  papers,  you  had 
occasion  to  consider  the  uoiquity  of  the 
Godhead,  and  at  the  same  time  to  shew, 
that  as  he  is  present  to  every  thing,  he 
cannot  but  be  attentive  to  every  thing, 
and  privy  to  all  the  modes  and  parts  of 
its  existence:  or,  in  other  words,  that 
his  omniscience  and  omnipresence  are 
co-existent,  and  run  together  through 
the  whole  infinitude  of  space.  1'his 
consideration  might  furnish  us  with  many 
incentives  to  devotion,  and  motives  to 
morality ;  but  as  this  subject  has  been 
handled  by  several  excellent  writers, 
I  shall  consider  it  in  a  light  in  which  I 
have  not  seen  it  placed  by  others. 

First,  How  disconsolate  is  the  con- 
dition of  an  intellectual  being,  who  is 
thus  present  with  his  Maker,  but  at  the 
•am*  tim«   receives  no    extraordinarj 


benefit  or  advantage  from  this  his  pre- 
sence ! 

Secondly,  How  deplorable  is  the  con- 
dition of  an  intellectual  being,  who  feete 
no  other  effects  from  this  his  presence, 
but  such  as  proceed  from  divine  wrath  , 
and  indignation ! 

Thirdly,  How  happy  is  the  condi« 
tion  of  that  intellectual  being,  who  ii 
sensible  of  his  Maker's  presence  from 
the  secret  effects  of  his  mercy  and  loving- 
kindness  ! 

F^rst,  How  disconsolate  is  the  condi- 
tion of  that  intellectual  being,  who  !■ 
thus  present  with  his  Maker,  out  at  the 
same  time  receives  no  extraordinary 
benefit  or  advantage  from  this  his  pre« 
sence!  Every  pardcle  of  matter  ii 
actuated  by  this  Almighty  Being  which 
passes  through  it.  The  heavens  and  the 
earth,  the  stars  and  planets,  move  and 
gravitate  by  virtue  of  this  great  principle 
within  them.  All  the  dead  parts  of 
nature  are  invigorated  by  the  presence 
of  their  Creator,  and  made  capable  of 
exerting  their  respective  qualities.  The 
several  instincts,  in  the  orute  creation, 
do  likewise  operate  and  work  towards 
the  several  ends  which  are  agreeable  to 
them,  by  this  divine  energy.  Man  only, 
who  does  not  co-operate  with  his  holy 
spirit,  and  is  unattentive  to  his  presence, 
receives  none  of  these  advantages  from 
it,  which  are  perfective  of  his  nature,  and 
necessary  to  his  well-being.  The  divinity 
is  with  him,  and  in  him,  and  every  where 
about  him,  but  of  no  advantage  to  him. 
It  is  the  same  thing  to  a  man  without 
religion,  as  if  there  were  no  God  in  the 
world.  It  is  indeed  impossible  for  an 
infinite  Being  to  remove  himself  from 
any  of  his  creatures;  but  though  he 
cannot  withdraw  his  essence  from  us, 
which  would  argue  an  imperfection  in 
him,  he  can  withdraw  from  us  all  the 
joys  and  consolations  of  it  His  pre- 
sence may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  sup- 
port us  in  our  existence;  but  he  may 
leave  this  our  existence  to  itself,  with 
regard  to  its  happiness  or  misery.  For, 
in  this  sense,  he  may  cast  ms  away  from 
his  presence,  and  take  his  holy^  spirit 
from  us.  This  sinele  consideration  one 
would  think  sufficient  to  make  us  open 
our  hearts  to  all  those  infusions  of  joy 
and  gladness  which  are  so  near  at  hand, 
and  ready  to  be  poured  in  upon  us ; 
especially  when  we  consider,  Secondly, 
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the  deplorable  conditioa  of  an  iatelleo 
tual  beiog,  who  feela  do  other  effects 
from  his  Maker's  preseooe,  but  such  as 
proceed  from  divine  wrath  and  indig- 
nation. 

We  may  assure  ourselves,  that  the 
great  Author  of  nature  will  not  always 
be  as  one  who  is  indifferent  to  any  of  his 
creatures.  Those  who  will  not  feel  him 
in  his  love,  will  be  sure  at  length  to  feel 
him  in  his  displ^^ure.  And  how  dread- 
ful is  the  condition  of  that  creature,  who 
is  only  sensible  of  the  being  of  his 
Creator  by  what  he  suffers  from  him ! 
He  is  as  essentially  present  in  hell  as  in 
heaven:  but  the  inhabitants  of  those 
accursed  places  behold  him  only  in  his 
wrath,  and  shrink  within  the  flames  to 
conceal  themselves  from  him.  It  is  not 
in  the  power  of  imagination  to  conceive 
the  fearful  effects  of  Omnipotence  in- 
censed. 

But  I  shall  only  consider  the  wretch- 
edness of  an  intellectual  being,  who,  in 
this  life,  lies  under  the  displeasure  of 
him,  that  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places, 
is  intimately  united  with  him.  He  is 
able  to  disquiet  the  soul,  and  vex  it  in 
all  its  faculties.  He  can  hinder  any  of 
the  greatest  comforts  of  life  from  re- 
freshing us,  and  give  an  edge  to  every 
one  of  its  slightest  calamities.  Who 
then  can  bear  the  thought  of  being  an 
outcast  from  his  presence,  that  is,  from 
the  comforts  of  it,  or  of  feeling  it  only 
in  its  terrors?  How  pathetic  is  that  ex- 
postulation of  Job,  when  for  the  real 
trial  of  his  patience,  he  was  made  to  look 
upon  himself  in  this  deplorable  condi- 
tion !  *  Why  hast  thou  set  me  as  a  mark 

*  against  thee,  so  that  I  am  become  a 

*  burden  to  myself?*  But,  Thirdly,  how 
happy  is  the  condition  of  that  intellectual 
being,  who  is  sensible  of  his  Maker's 
presence  from  the  secret  effects  of  his 
mercy  and  loviog-kindness ! 

The  blessed  in  heaven  behold  him 
face  to  face,  that  is,  are  as  sensible  of  his 
presence  as  we  are  of  the  presence  of 
any  person  whom  we  look  upon  with 
our  eyes.  There  is  doubtless  a  faculty 
in  spirits,  by  which  they  apprehend  one 
another,  as  our  senses  do  material 
objects;  and  there  is  no  question  but 
our  souls,  when  they  are  disembodied, 
or  placed  in  glorifi^  bodies,  will  by 
this  faculty,  in  whatever  part  of  space 
they  reside,  be  always  sensible  of  the 


divine  presence.     We,   wh 

veil   of  flesh  standing  bet^ 
the  world  of  spirits,  must  I 
know  the  spirit  of  God  is 
us  by  the  effects  which  he  | 
us.     Our  outward  senses  i 
to  apprehend  him  ;    we   m 
taste  and  see  how  gracious 
influence   upon    our    minds 
virtuous    thoughts    which 
in   us,  by  those  secret  coml 
freshments  which  he  conve 
souls,  and  by  those  ravisbin 
inward  satisfactions  which  i 
ally  springing  up,  and  diffi 
selves  among  all  the  thougl 
men.     He  is  lodged  in  our  vi 
and  is   as   a  soul   within  tl 
irradiate   its   understanding, 
will,  purify  its  passions,  and 
the  powers  of  man.     How  h 
fore   is   an   intellectual  bein* 
prayer  and  meditation,  by 
good  works,  opens  this  com 
between  God  and  his  own  sou 
the  whole  creation  frowns  upc 
all   nature  looks  black  aboi 
has  his  light  and  support  \ 
that  are  able  to  cheer  his  mint 
him  up  in  the  midst  of  all  tb 
which  encompass  him.     He 
his   helper  is  at  hand,  and 
nearer  to  him  than  any  thii 
be,   which  is  capable  of  ar 
terrifying  him.   In  the  midst 
or  contempt,  he  attends  to  ' 
who  whispers  better  things 
soul,  and  whom  he  looks  u 
defender,  his  glory,  and  the  1 
his  head.     In  his  deepest  s( 
retirement,  he  knows  that  he 
pany  with  the  greatest  of  bi 
perceives  within  himself  such 
tions  of  his  presence,   as  ar 
lightful  than  any  thing  that 
with  in  the  conversation  of  hi 
Even  in  the  hour  of  death,  h 
the  pains  of  his  dissolution  to 
else  but  the  breaking  down  o 
tition,  which  stanck  betwix 
and  the  sight  of  that  being  wl 
present  with  him,  and  is  aboi 
test  itself  to  him  in  fulness  oi 
If  we  would  be  thus  happi 
sensible  of  our  Maker's  pres 
the  secret  effects  of  his  mere) 
ness,  we  must  keep  such  a 
all  our  thoughts,  that  in  the  1 
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the  ficripture,  his  soul  may  have  plea- 
sure in  us.  We  must  take  care  not  to 
grieve  his  holy  spirit,  and  endeavour  to 
make  the  meditations  of  our  hearts 
always  acceptable  in  his  sight,  that  he 
may  delight  thus  to  reside  and  dwell 
in  us.  The  light  of  nature  could  direct 
Seneca  to  this  doctrine,  in  a  very  re- 
markable passage  among  his  epistles ; 
Sucer  ineU  in  nobis  spin/us,  hurwrum 
nudorutnque  ciLstos  et  observalor;  el 
quemadmodum  tios  ilium  tractamus,  ita 
el  ilU  Tios.     *  There  is  a  holy  spirit  re- 

*  siding  in  us,  who  watches  and  observes 

*  both  good  and    evil  men,   and   will 

*  treat  us  after  the  same  manner  that  we 

*  treat  him.'  But  I  shall  conclude  this 
discourse  with  those  more  emphatical 
words  in  divine  revelation.     '  If  a  man 

*  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words ;  and 

*  my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will 
'  come  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode 

*  with  him.'  Spectator, 

§  9.  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 

I  was  yesterday  walking  alone  in  one 
of  my  friend's  woods,  and  lost  myself 
in  it  very  agreeably,  as  I  was  running 
over  in  my  mind  the  ".everal  arguments 
that  establish  this  great  point,  which  is 
the  basis  of  morality,  and  the  source  of 
all  the  pleasing  hopes  and  secret  joys 
that  can  arise  in  the  heart  of  a  reasonable 
creature.  I  considered  those  several 
proofs  drawn. 

First,  from  the  nature  of  the  soul 
itself,  and  particularly  its  immateriality  ; 
which,  though  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  eternity  of  its  duration,  has,  I 
think,  been  evinced  to  almost  a  demon- 
stration. 

Secondly,  from  its  passions  and  sen- 
timents, as  particularly  from  its  love  of 
existence,  its  horror  of  annihilation,  and 
its  hopes  of  immortality,  with  that 
secret  satisfaction  which  it  finds  in  the 
practice  of  virtue,  and  that  uneasiness 
which  follows  in  it  upon  the  commission 
of  vice. 

Thirdly,  from  the  nature  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  whose  justice,  goodness, 
wisdom,  and  veracity,  are  all  concerned 
in  this  point. 

But  among  these  and  other  excellent 
arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  there  is  one  drawn  from  the  per- 
petual progress  of  the  soul  to  its  perfec- 
tion, without  a  possibility  of  ever  ar- 
riving at  it  I  wnich  is  a  hint  that  I  do 


not  remember  to  have  lai 
improved  by  others  wh 
on  this  subject,  though 
to  carry  a  very  great  i 
How  can  it  enter  into't 
man,  that  the  soul,  whi< 
such  immense  perfections 
ing  new  improvements  i 
shall  fall  away  into  not 
soon  as  it  is  created  ?  A 
made  for  no  purpose  1 
at  a  point  of  perfection  tl 
pass :  in  a  few  years 
endowments  he  is  capabli 
he  to  live  ten  thousand  i 
the  same  thing  he  is  at  ] 
a  human  soul  thus  at  i 
accomplishments,  were  ] 
be  full  blown,  and  incaj 
enlargements,  I  could  io 
fall  away  insensibly,  an 
into  a  state  of  annihila 
we  believe  a  thinking  1 
a  perpetual  progress  of 
and  travelling  on  fron 
perfection,  after  having 
abroad  into  the  works 
and  made  a  few  discof 
finite  goodness,  wisdon 
must  perish  at  her  fii 
and  in  the  very  begini] 
quiries  1 

A  man,  considered  in  1 
seems  only  sent  into  the 
gate  his  kind.  He  provi< 
a  successor,  and  imme< 
post  to  make  room  for  hi 

H 

Heredem  aUeritu^  vekU 
undam. 

HoR.  Ep.  ii. 

Heir  crowds  heir, 

flood 
Wave  urges  wave. 

He  does  not  seem  bon 
but  to  deliver  it  down  t 
is  not  surprising  to  cons 
which  are  formed  for  < 
finish  their  business  in  a 
silk-worm,  after  having 
lays  her  eggs  and  dies, 
never  have  taken  in  his 
knowledge,  has  not  tin 
passions,  establish  his  soi 
come  up  to  the  perfectio 
before  he  is  hurried 
Would  an  infinitely  wi 
make  such  glorious  creat 
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a  purpoie?  Can  lie  delight  in  the  pro-  rirtue  and  knowledge,  tuch  inexhaosted 

duction  of  such  abortive  intelligences,  sources  of  perfection!    We  know  not 

such    short-lired    reajionable    beings  ?  yet  what  we  shall  be,  nor  will  it  ever 

Would  he  give  us  talents  that  are  not  to  enter  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive 

be  exerted  ;  capacities  that  are  never  to  the  glory  that  will  be  always  in  reserve 

be  gratified?     How  can  we  find  that  for  him.     The  e Jul,  considered  with  its 

wisdom   which  shines  through  all  his  Creator,  is  like  one  of  those  maihema- 

works,  in  the  formation  of  man,  without  tioal   lines  that    may   draw    nearer   to 

looking  on  this  world  as  only  a  nursery  another  for  all  eternity  without  a  possi- 

for   the  next,   and   believing  that  the  bility  of  touching  it :   and  can  there  bf^ 

several  generations  of  rational  creatures,  a  thought  so  transporting  as  to  consider 

which   rise  up  and  disappear  in  euoh  ourselves  in  these  perpetual  approaches 

ouick  successions,  are  only  to   receive  to  him,  who  is  not  only  the  standard  of 

their  first  rudiments  of  existence  here,  perfection,  but  of  happiness? 
and  afterwards  to  be  transplanted  into  Spectator, 

a  more  friendly  climate,  where  they  may  .  ^  ^      mt    »%  r  ^t  1 1  i  • 

spread  and  flourish  to  all  eternity!  $  ^^'     ^^  ^  <>/  ^^^ren  (e  their 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  Farenis, 
pleasing  and  triumphant  consideration  in  I  am  the  happy  father  of  a  very  to- 
religion,  than  this  of  the  perpetual  pro*  wardlv  son,  in  whom  I  do  not  only  see 
gress  which  the  soul  makes  towards  the  my  lire,  but  also  my  manner  of  life  re- 
perfection  of  its  nature,  without  ever  ar-  newed.  It  would  be  extremely  bene- 
riving  at  a  period  in  it  To  look  upon  ficial  to  society,  if  you  would  frequently 
the  soul  as  going  on  from  strength  to  resume  subjects  which  serve  to  bind 
strength,  to  consider  that  she  is  to  shine  these  sort  of  relations  faster,  and  endear 
for  ever  with  new  accessions  of  glory,  the  ties  of  blood  with  those  of  good- 
and  brighten  to  all  eternity  ;  that  she  will,  protection,  observance,  indulgence, 
will  be  still  adding  virtue  to  virtue,  and  and  veneration.  I  would,  methinks, 
knowledge  to  knowledge ;  carries  in  it  have  this  done  after  an  uncommon  me- 
something  wonderfully  agreeable  to  that  thod ;  and  do  not  think  any  one  who 
ambition  which  is  natural  to  the  mind  of  is  not  capable  of  writing  a  good  play, 
man.  Nay,  it  must  be  a  prospect  fit  to  undertake  a  work  wherein  there 
pleasing  to  God  himself,  to  see  his  ere-  will  necessarily  occur  so  many  secret 
ation  for  ever  beautifying  in  his  eyes,  instincts  and  biasses  of  human  nature, 
and  drawing  nearer  to  him^  by  greater  which  would  pass  unobserved  by  corn- 
degrees  of  resemblance.  mon  eyes.     I  thank  Heaven  I  have  no 

Methinks  this  single  consideration,  of  outrageous  offence  against  my  own  ex- 
the  progress  of  a  finite  spirit  to  perfec-  cellent  parents  to  answer  for;  but  when 
tion,  will  be  sufficient  to  extinguish  all  I  am  now  and  then  alone,  and  look 
envy  in  inferior  natures,  and  all  con-  back  upon  my  past  life,  from  my  earliest 
tempt  in  superior.  That  cherubim,  infancy  to  this  time,  there  are  many 
which  now  appears  as  a  god  to  a  hu-  faults  which  I  committed  that  did  not 
man  soul,  knows  very  well  that  the  pe-  appear  to  me,  even  until  I  myself  be- 
riod  will  come  about  in  eternity,  when  came  a  father.  I  had  not  until  then  a 
the  human  soul  shall  be  as  perfect  as  he  notion  of  the  yearnings  of  heart,  which 
himself  now  is :  nay,  when  she  shall  a  man  has  when  he  sees  his  child  do  a 
look  down  upon  that  degree  of  perfec-  laudable  thing,  or  the  sudden  damp 
tion  as  much  as  she  now  falls  short  of  which  seizes  him  when  he  fears  he  will 
it.  It  is  true,  the  higher  nature  still  act  something  unworthy.  It  is  not  to 
advances,  and  by  that  means  preserves  be  imagined  what  a  remorse  touched 
his  distance  and  superiority  in  tne  scale  me  for  a  long  train  of  childish  negli- 
of  being ;  but  he  knows  that,  how  high  gences  of  my  mother,  when  I  saw  my 
soever  the  station  is  of  which  he  stands  wife  the  other  day  look  out  of  the  win- 
possessed  at  present,  the  inferior  nature  dow,  and  turn  as  pale  as  ashes  upon 
will  at  length  mount  up  to  it,  and  shine  seeing  my  younger  boy  sliding  upon  the 
forth  in  the  same  degree  of  glory.  ice.     These  slight  intimations  will  give 

With  what  astonishment  and  venera-  you  to  understand,  that  there  are  num- 

tion  may  we  look  into  our  own  souls,  berless  little  crimes,  which  children  tak» 

where  there  are  such  hidden  stores  of  no  notice  of^wbile  they  tre  doing,  which» 
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ii)poii  reflection,  when  they  shall  them-  well  as  his  predecessor.     Add  to  thitf« 
•eUes  become  fathers,  they   will  look  that  the  father  knows  he  leaves  a  friend 
upon  with  the  utmost  sorrow  and  con-  lo  the  children  of  his  friends,  an  easy 
trition,  that  they  did  not  regard,  before  landlord  to  his  tenants,  and  an  ag^reeabls 
those  whom  they  offended  were  to  be  companion  to   his   acquaintance.      He 
no  more  seen.     How  many   thousand  believes  his  son's  behaviour  will  make 
things  do    I   remember,    which  would  him  frequently  remembered,  but  never 
iiave  highly .  pleased  my  father,  and  I  wanted.     This  commerce  is  so  well  ce- 
omitted  for  no  other  reason  but  that  I  mented,  that  without  the  pomp  of  say- 
thought  what  he  proposed  the  effect  of  ing.  Son,  be  a  friend  to  such  a  one  when 
humour  and  old  age,  which  I  am  now  I  am  gone;  Camillus  knows,  being  in 
convinced  had  reason  and  good  sense  in  his  favour  is  direction  enough  to  the 
it !   1  cannot  now  go  into  the  parlour  grateful  youth  who  is  to  succeed  hira, 
to  him,  and  make  his  heart  glad  with  an  without  the  admonition  of  his  mention- 
account  of  a  matter  which  was  of  no  ing  it.     These  gentlemen  are  honoured 
consequence,  but  that  I  told    it    and  in  all  their  neighbourhood,  and  the  same 
acted  in  it.    The  good  man  and  woman  effect  which  the  court  has  on  the  manners 
are  long  since  in  their  graves,  who  used  of  a  kingdom,  their  characters  have  on  all 
to  sit  and  plot  the  welfare  of  us  their  who  live  within  the  influence  of  them, 
children,  while,  perhaps,  we  were  some-        My  son  and  I  are  not  of  fortune  to 
times  laughing  at  the  old  folks  atanother  communicate  our  good  actions  or  inttn- 
eud  of  the  house.     The  truth  of  it  is,  tions  to  so  many  as  these  gentlemen  do; 
Were  we  merely  to  follow  nature  in  these  but  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  my  son  haSp 
great  duties  of  life,  though  we  have  a  by  the  applause  and  approbation  which 
strong  instinct  towards  the  performing  his   behaviour  towards  me  has   gained 
of  them,  we  should   be  on  both  sides  him,  occasioned  that  many  an  old  man^ 
very  deficient.     Age  is  so  unwelcome  to  besides  myself,  has  rejoiced.  Other  men's 
the  generality  of  mankind,  and  growth  children  follow  the  example  of  mine ; 
towards  manhood  so  desirable  to  all,  and  1  have  the  inexpressible  happiness  of 
that  resignation  to  decay  is  too  difficult  overhearing  our  neighbours,  as  we  ride 
a  task   in   the    father;    and  deference,  by,  point  to  their  children  and  say,  with 
amidst  the  impulse  of  gay  desires,  ap-  a  voice  of  joy,  "  There  they  go." 
pears  unreasonable  to  the  son.     There  SpecUUor. 

are  so  few  who  can  grow  old  with   a.         mic  i    r  r^  ,^/n- 

good   grace,   and  yet   fewer   who   can    §n.  The  Siren gth  of  Parental  Affectum. 

come  slow  enough  into  the  world,  that  a  I  went  the  other  day  to  visit  Elisa, 

father,  were  he  to  be  actuated  by  his  de-  who,  in  the  perfect  bloom  of  beauty,  it 

eires,  and  a  son,  were  he  to  consult  him-  the  mother  of    several    children.     She 

self  only,    could   neither  of  them  be-  had  a  little  prating  girl  upon  her  lap, 

have  himself  as  he  ought  to  the  other,  who  was  begging  to  be  very  fine,  that 

But  when  reason  interposes  against  in-  she  might  go  abroad;  and  the  indulgent 

stinct,  where  it  would  carry  either  out  mother,  at  her  little  daughter's  request, 

of  the  interests  of  the  other,  there  arises  had  just   taken  the  knots  off  her  own 

that  happiest  intercourse  of  good  offices  head   to  adorn  the  hair  of  the  pretty 

between  those  dearest  relations  of  human  trifler.     A  smiling  boy  was  at  the  same 

life.     The  father,  according  to  the  op-  time  caressing  a  lap-dog,  which  is  their 

portunities  which  are  offered  to  him,  is  mother's  favourite,  because  it  pleases  the 

throwing  down  blessings  on  the  son,  and  children ;  and  she,  with  a  delight  in  her 

the  son  endeavouring    to    appear    the  looks,  which  heightened  her  beauty,  so 

worthy  offspring  of  such  a  father.     It  is  divided  her  conversation  with  the  two 

aAer  this  manner  that  Camillus  and  his  pretty  prattlers,  as  to  make  them  both 

iirst^bom  dwell  together.     Camillus  en-  equally  cheerful. 

joys  a  pleasing  and  indolent  old  age,  in  As  I  came  in,  she  said,  with  a  blush, 

which  passion  is  subdued  and  reason  ex-  '  Mr.  Ironside,  though  you  are  an  old 

alted.     He  waits  the  day  of  his  dissolu-  bachelor,  you  must  not   laugh   at  my 

tion  with  a  resignation  mixed  with  de-  tenderness  to  my  children.'  I  need  not  tell 

li^t,  and  the  son  fears  the  accession  of  my  reader  what  civil  things  I  said  in 

his  father's  fortune  with  diffidence,  lest  answer  to  the  lady,  whose  matron-liks 

he  shottid  not  enjoy  it  or  become  it  as  behaviour  gave  me  infinite  satisfaction : 

C 
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.since  I  myself  take  great  pleasure  in  plaj-  are  seTeral  examplQg  in  ttory,  of  teBd#r 

ing  with  children,  and  am  seldom  un-  friendships  formed  betwixt    men,    who 

pravided  of  plums  or  marbles,  to  make  knew  not  of  their  near  relation.     Such 

my    court    to   such  entertaining  com-  accounts  confirm  me  in  an  opinion  I 

panions.  hare  long  entertained,  that  there  is  a 

Whence  is  it,  said  I  to  myself  when  I  sympathy  betwixt  souls,  which  cannot 

was  alone,  that  the  affection  of  parents  he  explained  by  the  prejudice  of  eda- 

is  80  intense  to  their  of&pring?  Is  it  be-  cation,  the  sense  of  duty,  or  any  other 

cause  they  gi*nerally  find  such  resemblan-  human  motire. 

ces  in  what  they  have  produced,  as  that  The  memoirs  of  a  certain  French  no- 
they  thereby  think  themselves  renewed  bieman,  which  now  lie  before  me,  fur- 
ki  their  children,  and  willing  to  transmit  nish  roe  with  a  very  entertaining  in* 
themselves  to  future  times?  or  is  it  be-  stance  of  this  secret  attraction,  implanted 
cause  they  think  themselves  obliged  by  by  Providence  in  the  human  soul.  It 
the  dictates  of  humanity  to  nourish  and  will  be  necessary  to  inform  the  reader, 
rear  what  is  placed  so  immediately  u^^  that  the  person  whose  story  I  am  going 
der  their  protection ;  and  what  by  their  to  relate,  was  one  whose  roving  and 
means  is  brought  into  this  world,  the  romantic  temper,  joined  to  a  disposition 
scene  of  misery,  of  necemiity  ?  These  singularly  amorous,  had  led  him  through 
will  not  come  up  to  it  Is  it  not  rather  a  vast  variety  of  gallantries  and  amours, 
the  good  providence  of  that  Being,  who  He  had,  in  his  youth,  attended  a  prin- 
in  a  supereminent  degree  protects  and  cess  of  France  into  Poland,  where 
cherishes  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  he  had  been  entertained  by  the  King 
his  sons  and  creatures?  How  shall  we,  her  husband,  and  married  the  daughter 
any  other  way,  account  for  this  natural  of  a  grandee.  Upon  her  death  he  re- 
affection,  so  signallv  displayed  through-  tum^  into  his  native  country ;  where 
out  every  species  of  the  animal  creation,  his  intrigues  and  other  misfortunes  hav- 
without  which  the  course  of  natnre  iag  consumed  his  paternal  estate,  he 
would  quickly  fail,  and  every  various  now  went  to  take  care  of  the  fortune  hi» 
kind  be  extinct?  Instances  of  tender-  deceased  wife  had  left  him  in  Poland.  In 
ness  in  the  most  savage  brutes  are  so  his  journey  he  was  robbed  before  he 
frei^uent,  that  quotations  of  that  kind  reached  Warsaw,  and  lay  ill  of  a  fever^ 
are  altogether  unnecessary.  when  he  met  with  the  following  adven- 

If  we,  whp  have  no  particular  con-  ture ;  which  I  shall  relate  in  his  own 

eem  in  them,  take  a  secret  delight  in  ob-  words. 

serving  the  gentle  dawn  of   reason  in        *'  I  had  been  in  this  condition  fc 

babes  ;   if  our  ears  are    soothed  with  four  days,  when  the  countess  of  Venosl 

their  half-forming  and  aiming  at  articu-  passed  that  way.     She  was   inforinr 

late  sounds ;  if  we  are  charmed  with  that  a  stranger  of  good  fashion  lay  si' 

their  pretty  mimicry,  and  surprised  at  and  her  charity  led  her  to  see  me. 

the  unexpected  starts  of  wit  and  cun-  remembered  her,  for  I  had  often 

ning  in  these  miniatures  of  man ;  what  her  with  my  wife,  to  whom   she 

transport  may  we  imagine  in  the  breasts  nearly  related ;    but  when  I  fou 

of  tliose,int#  whom  natural  instmct  hath  knew  me  not,  I  thought  fit  to 

poured   tenderness    and    fondness    for  my  name.     I  told  her  I  was  a  G 

them  !  How  amiable  is  such  a  weakness  that  I  had  been  robbed ;  and 

of  human  nature!  or  rather,  how  great  she  had  the  charity  to  send  me  ' 

a  weakness  is  it  to  give  humanity  so  re-  saw,  the  queen  would  acknowV 

proachful  a  name  I  The  bare  considera-  having  the  honour  to  be  knov 

tion  of  paternal  a&ction,  should,  roe-  Majesty.  The  counten  had  tb 

thinks,  create  a  more  gratefiil  tender-  to  Uke  compassion  of  me,  • 

ness  in  children  towards  tbdr  parents,  me  to  he  put  in  a  litter  r 

than  we  generally  see;  and  the  silent  Warsaw,  where  I  was  I 

whispers    of   nature   be    attended   to,  house  until  my  health  sh 

though  the  laws  of  God  and  man  did  to  wait'on  the  queen. 
BOt  call  aloud*  **  My  fever  incrctrad  ' 

These  rilent  wUspen  of  nature  hare  ney  was  over,  and  I  ▼ 

had  a  marrelloua  power,    even   when  bed  fisr  fifteen  days.    ^ 

ihrir  cause  hat  btm  uofaiowB.    There  less  first  saw  om^  iIm  F 
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^itli  her,  about  ei^een  j^n  of  age,  meaning  of  it ;  upon  which   the  ladf 

wbo  was  much  talier  and  better  shaped  answered,  that  if  I  had  been  a  French* 

than   the   Polish  women  generally  are.  man,  she  should  have  imagined  that  I 

She  was  very  fair,  her  skin  exceedingly  was  the  person  for  whom  the  picture  was 

fine,  and  her  hair  and  shape  inezpres-  drawn,   because    it  exactly    resembled 

flibly  beautiful.      I  was  not  so  sick  as  me*     I  desired  to  see  it.    But  how  great 

to  overlook  this  young  beauty:  and  I  was  my  surprise  when  1  found  it  to  be 

teJt  in  my  heart  such  emotions  at  the  the  very  painting  which  1  had  sent*to 

first  view,  as  made  me  fear  that  all  my  the  queen  Rre  years  before,  and  which 

misfortunes  had  not  armed  roe  sufficient-  she  commanded  me  to  get  drawn  to  be 

ly  against  the  charms  of  the  fair  sex.  given  to  my  children!    After    I   had 

**  The  amiable  creature  seemed  af-  viewed  the  piece  I  cast  my  eyes  upon 

dieted  at  my  sickness ;  and  she  appear-  the  young   lady,    and  then    upon  the 

ed  to  have  so  much  concern  and  care  eentlemaa   I   thought  to  be  her  lover* 

for  me,  as  raised  in  me  a  great  inclina-  My  heart  beat,  and  1  felt  a  secret  eroo* 

don  and  tenderness  for  her.    She  oame  tion  which  filled  me  with  wonder.     I 

every  day  into  my  chamber  to  inquire  thought  I  traced  in  the  two  young  per- 

after  my  health ;  I  asked  who  she  was,  sons  some  of  my  own  features,  and  a€ 

and  1  was  answered,  that  she  was  niece  that  moment  I  said  to  myself,  Are  not 

to  the  countess  of  Venoski.  these  my  children  ?  The  tears  came  into 

**  I   verily  believe  that  the  constant  my  eyes,  and  I  was  about  to  run  and 

sight  of  this  charming  maid,  and  the  embrace  them ;  but  constraining  myself 

pleasure  I  received  from  her  careful  at-  with  pain,  I  asked  whose  picture  it  was? 

tendance,  contributed  more  to  my  re-  The  maid  perceiving  that  I  could  not 

covery  than  all  the  medicines  the  phy-  speak  without   tears,    fell    a  weeping* 

Mcians  rave  me.    la  short,  my  fever  left  Her  tears  absolutely  confirmed  me  in 

me,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  my  opinion  ;  and  falling  upon  her  neck, 

lovely  creature  overjoyed  at  my  reco-  '  Ah,  my  dear  child,'  said  I,  '  yes,  I 

very.     She  came  to  see  me  oftener  as  I  am  your  father !'    I  could  say  no  more. 

grew  better  ;    and    I    already    felt    a  The  youth  seized  my  hands  at  the  same 

stronger  and  more  tender  afiection  for  time,  and  kissing,  batlied  them  with  his 

her,  than  I  ever  bore  to  any  woman  in  tears.     Throughout  my  life,  I  never  felt 

my  life :  when  I  began  to  perceive  that  a  joy  equal   to  this ;  and  it  must  be 

her  constant  care  of  me  was  only  a  owned,  that  nature  inspires  more  lively 

blind,  to  give  her  an  opportunity  of  see*  emotions  and  pleasing  tenderness  than 

ing  a  young  Pole  whom  I  took  to  be  the  passions  can  possibly  exoite." 

her  lover.    He   seemed   to   be  much  SpecUUor* 

about  her  age,  of  a  brown  complexion,  .  .  ^    «       ^         *i    o   •/>         rm: 

very  tall,  but  finely  shaped.     Every  $  ^«-  B^maHcs  on  the  Su:tfines$  of  Time . 

time  she  came  to  see  me,  the  young  The  natural  advantages  which  arise 
gentleman  came  to  find  her  out;  and  from  the  position  of  the  earth  which 
they  usually  retiied  to  a  corner  of  the  we  inhabit,  with  respect  to  the  other 
chsLinber,  where  they  seemed  to  con-  planets,  afford  much  employment  to- 
verse  with  great  earnestness*  The  as-  mathematical  speculation,  by  which  it 
pact  of  the  youth  pleased  me  wonder-  has  been  discovered,  that  no  other  con- 
rally  ;  and  ii  1  had  not  suspected  that  formation  of  the  system  could  have 
he  was  my  rival,  I  should  have  taken  given  such  commodious  distributions  of 
delight  in  his  person  and  friendship.  Ught  and  heat,  or  imparted  fertility  and 
'*  They  bolm  of  them  often  asked  me  pleasure  to  so  great  a  part  of  a  revolving 
if  I  were  in  reality  a  Go-man  ?   which  sphere. 

when  I  continued  te  affirm,  they  seem-  it  may  be  perhaps  observed  by  the 

ed   very  much  troubled.     One  day  I  moralist,  with   equal   reason,  that  our 

took  nodoe  that  the  young-  ladv  and  globe  seems  particularly  fitted  for  the 

gentleman,  having  retired  to  a  window,  residence  of  a  being,  placed  here  only 

were  very  intent  upon  a  picture ;  and  for  a  short  time,  whose  task  is  to  ad- 

thai  every  now  and  then  they  cast  their  vance  himself  to  a  higher  and   happier 

«y«  upon  me,  as  if  they  had  found  stateofexistence,  by  unremitted  vigilance 

tome  fesemMaoee  betwixt  that  and  my  of  caution,  and  activity  of  virtue. 

leiturei*    I  eoutd  not  foitear  t^  ask  the  .    The  duties  required, of  man  are  suck 

C2 
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at  human  nature  does  not  willingly  per«  their  minds  very  Httle  abore  animal  in* 
form,  and  such  as  those  are  inclined  to  stinet :  there  are  human  beincs,  whose 
delay  vrho  yet  intend  some  time  to  fulfil  language  does  not  supply  them  with 
them.  It  was  therefore  *necera^ry  that  words  by  which  they  can  number  fire, 
this  universal  reluctance  should  be  but  I  hare  read  of  none  that  have  not 
counteracted,  and  the  drowsiness  of  he-  names  for  Day  and  Night,  for  Summer 
sitation  wakened  into  resolve ;  that  the    and  Winter. 

danger  of  procrastination  should  be  al-        Yet  it  is  certain  that  these  admonitions 

ways   in  view,  and  the  fallacies  of  se-    of  nature,  ho werer  forcible,  however  im* 

curity  be  hourly  detected.  portunate,  are  too  often  vain ;  and  that 

To  this  end  all  the  appearances  of  na-    many  who  mark  with  such  aoouracy  the 

tare  uniformly  conspire.    Whatever  we    course  of  time,  appear  to  have  little  sen- 

aee  on  every  side,   reminds  us  of  the    sibility  of  the  decline  of  life.     Every 

lapse  of  time  and  the  flux  of  life.     The    man  has  something  to  do  which  he  ne- 

day  and  night  succeed  each  other,  the    gleets ;  every  man  has  faului  to  conquer 

rotation  of  seasons  diversifies  the  year,    which  he  delays  to  combat 

the  sun  rises,  attains  the  meridian,  de-        So  little  do  we  accustom  ourselves  to 

dines  and  sets;  and  the  moon  every    consider  tlie  effects  of  time,  that  things 

night  changes  its  form.  necessary  and  certain  often  surprise  us 

The  day  has  been  considered  as  an    like  unexpected  contingencies.  We  leave 

image  of  the  year,  and  a  year  as  the  re«    the  beauty  in  her  bloom,  and,  after  an 

presentation    of    life.      The    morning    absence  of  twenty  years,  wonder,  at  our 

answers  to  the  spring,  and  the  spring    return,  to  find  her  faded.    We  meet  those 

to  childhood  and  youth ;  the  noon  cor-    whom  we  left  children,  and  can  scarcely 

responds  to  the  summer,  and  the  sum-    persuade  ourselves  to  treat  them  as  men. 

mer  to  the  strength  of  manhood.     The    The  traveller  visits  in  age  those  coun- 

evening  is   an  emblem  of  autumn,  and    tries  through  which  he  rambled  in  his 

autumn   of  declining  life.     The   night    youth,  and  hopes  for  merriment  at  the 

with  its  silence  and  darkness  shews  the    old  place.    The  man  of  business,  wearied 

winter,  in  which   all  the  powers  of  ve-    with  unsatisfactory  prosperity,  retires  to 

ICetation  are  benumbed ;  and  the  winter    the  town  of  his  nativity,  and  expects  to 

points  out  the  time  when  life  shall  cease,    play  away  the  last  years  with  the  com- 

with  its  hopes  and  pleasures.  panions  of  his  childhood,  and  recover 

He  that  is  carried  forward,  however    youth  in   the  fields  where  he  once  was 

swiftly,  by  a  motion  equable  and  easy,    young. 

perceives  not  the  change  of  place  but  by  From  this  inattention,  so  general  and 
the  variation  of  objects.  If  the  wheel  so  mischievous,  let  it  be  every  man's 
of  life,  which  rolls  thus  silently  along,  study  to  exempt  himself.  Let  him  thai 
passed  on  through  nndistinguishable  uni-  desires  to  see  others  happy,  make  haste 
Ibrmity,  we  should  never  mark  its  ap-  to  give  while  his  gift  can  be  enjoyed, 
preaches  to  the  end  of  the  course.  If  and  remember  that  every  moment  of 
one  hour  were  like  another ;  if  the  pas-  delay  takes  away  something  from  the 
sage  of  the  sun  did  not  shew  that  the  value  of  his  benefaction.  And  let  hin> 
day  is  wasting ;  if  the  change  of  seasons  who  proposes  his  own  happiness,  reflect, 
did  not  impress  upon  us  the  flight  of  that,  while  he  forms  his  purpose^  the  daj 
the  year:  qiiantitiesof  duration  equal  to  rolls  on,  and  *  the  night  conneth,  when 
days  and  years  would  glide  unobserved,    no  man  can  work.'  Idler. 

If  the  parts  of  time  were  not  variously  ,  ^  •»«  wi  tt  ^  •  j-  ov 
coloured,  we  should  never  discern  their  §13-  ^  ^^^^  ofmupending  Tme. 
departure  or  succession,  but  should  live  An  ancient  poet,  unreasonably  discon* 
thoughtless  of  the  past,  and  careless  of  tented  at  the  present  state  of  things, 
the  future,  without  will,  and  perhaps  which  his  system  of  opinions  obliged 
without  power  to  compute  the  periods  of  him  to  cepresent  in  its  worst  form,  has 
life,  or  to  compare  the  time  which  is  observed  of  the  earth,  "  That  its  greater 
already  lost  with  that  which  may  pro-  part  is  covered  by  the  uninhabiuble 
bably  remain.  ocean ;  that  of  the  rest,  some  is  encum- 

But  the  course  of  time  is  so  visibly  bered  with  naked  mountains,  and  some 
marked,  that  it  is  even  observed  by  tbie  lost  under  barren  sanda;  tome  scorched 
•airage,  and  bj  nations  who  heve  raised    with  unintermitted  heat,  end  some  pe« 
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with  perpetual  frost ;  00  that  only  It  is  obsenrable,  that,  either  by  na- 

«  few  regions  remain  for  the  production  ture  or  by  habit,  our  faculties  are  fitted 

of  fruits,  the  pasture  of  cattle,  and  the  to  images  of  a  certain  extent,  to  which 

•Gcommodation  of  man.'*  we  adjust  great  things  by  division,  and 

The  same  obeervadon  may  be  trans-  little '  things  by  accumulation.    Of  ez- 

ferred  to  the  time  allotted  us  in  our  pre-  tensive  surfaces  we  can  only  take  a  lor- 

sent  state.     When  we  hare  deducted  all  vey,  as  the  parts  succeed  one  another ; 

that  is  absorbed  in  sleep,  all  that  is  ine-  and  atoms  we  cannot  perceive,  till  they 

vitably  appropriated  to  the  demands  of  arc  united  into  masses.     Thus  we  break 

nature,  or  irresistibly  engrossed  by  the  the  vast  periods  of  time  into  centuries 

tyranny  of  custom ;  all  that  passes  in  and  years ;,  and  thus,  if  we  would  know 

regulating  the  superficial  decorations  of  the  amount  of  moments,  we  must  ag« 

life,  or  is  given  up  in  the  reciprocations  glomerate  them  into  days  and  weeks, 

of  civility  to  the  disposal  of  others;  all  The  proverbial  oracles  of  our  parsi- 

that  is  torn  from  us  by  the  violence  of  monious  ancestors  have  informed  us,  that 

disease,  or  stolen  imperceptibly  away  by  the  fatal  waste  of  fortune  is  by  small  ez- 

lassitude  and  languor ;  we  shall  find  that  pences,  by  the  profusion  of  sums  too 

part  of  our  duration  very  small  of  which  little  singly  to  alarm  our  caution,  and 

we  can  truly  call  ourselves  masters,  or  which  we  never  suffer  ourselves  to  con- 

which  we  can  spend  wholly  at  our  own  sider  together.    Of  the  same  kind  is  the 

choice.    Many  of  our  hours  are  lost  in  prodigality  of  life ;  he  that  hopes  to  look 

a  rotation  of  petty  cares,  in  a  constant  back   hereafter  with  satisfaction  upon 

recurrence  of  the  same  employments ;  past  years,  must  learn  to  know  the  pre* 

many  of  our  provisions  for  ease  or  hap-  sent  value  of  single  minutes,  and  endea- 

piness  are  always  exhausted  by  the  pre-  vour  to  let  no  particle  of  time  fall  use- 

sent  day ;  and  a  great  part  of  our  ex-  less  to  the  ground, 

istence  serves  no  other  purpose  than  tbut  It  is  usual  for  those  who  are  advised 

of  enabling  us  to  enjoy  the  rest  to  the  attainment  of  any  new  qualifica- 

Of  the  few  moments  which  are  left  in  tiuus,  to  look  upon  themselves  as  re- 

our  disposal,  it  may  reasonably  be  ex-  quired  to  change  the  general  course  of 

pected,  that  we  should  be  so  frugal,  as  their  conduct,  to  dismiss  their  business, 

to  let  none  of  them  slip  from  us  without  and  exclude    pleasure,  and   to   devote 

eome  equivalent;  and  perhaps  it  might  (heir  dayn  or  nights  to  a  particular  at- 

be  found,   that  as  the  earth,  however  tenlion.     But   all   common  degrees  of 

straitened  by  rocks  and  waters,  is  capa-  excellence    are   attainable   at   a   lower 

ble  of  producing  more  than  all  its  inha-  price;  he  thut  should  steadily  and  reao- 

bitants  are  able  to  consume,  our  lives,  lately  assign  to  any  science  or  lan£uage 

though  much   contracted  by  incidental  tliose  interstitial  vacancies  which  inter* 

distraction,  would  yet  afibrd  us  a  large  vene  in  the  most  crowded  variety  of  di- 

space  vacant  to  the  exercise  of  reason  version    or  employment,     would    find 

and  virtue;  that  we  want  not  time,  but  every  day  new  irradiations  of  knowledge, 

diligence,  for  great  performancetf ;    and  and  discover  how  much  more  is  to  be 

that  we  squander  much  of  our  allow-  hoped  from  frequency  and  perseverance 

ance,  even  while  we  think  it  sparing  and  than  from  violent  efforts  and  sudden  de- 

insufficient.  nires;    efforts  which  are  soon  remitted 

This  natural  and  nece«sary  commi-  when    they   encounter    difiiculty,    and 

nution  of  our  lives,  perhaps,  often  makes  desires  which,  if  they  are  indulged  too 

us    insensible   of    the   negligentn*    with  often,   will   shake  off  the  authonty  of 

which  wo   suffer  (hem  to  slide  away,  reason,  and  range  capricioutily  from  one 

We  never  consider  ourselves  as  possess-  object  to  another, 

ed  at  once  of  time  suflicient  for  any  The  disposition  to   defer  every  im- 

great  design,  and  therefore  indulge  our-  portant  design  to  a  time  of  leisure,  and  ia 

selves   in  fortuitous  amusements*    We  state  of  settled  uniformity,  proceeds  g»- 

think  it  unnecessary  to  take  an  account  neraliy  from  a  false  estimate  of  t^e  hu- 

of  a  few  supernumerary  moments,  which,  man  powers.    If  we  except  thdto  gi- 

however  employed,  could  have  produced  gantic  and  stupendous  intelligences  who 

little  advantage,  and  which  were  exposed  are  said  to  grasp  a  system  by  intuitioo, 

to  a  thousand  chances  of  disturbance  and  bound  forward  from  one  series  of 

and  interruption.  coiiclu««ions  to  another,  without  rogultA- 
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MliipB  through  intermediate  propositions,  oara  of  hU  age,  he  joined  to  bia  know- 

the  most  successful  students  make  their  ledfe  of  the  world  auch  application  to 

advances  in  knowledge  by  short  flights,  books,  that  he  will  stand  for  ever  in  the 

between  each  of  which  the  mind  may  first  rank  of  literary  heroes.     How  this 

lie  at  rest     For  every  single  act  of  pro-  proficiency  was  obtained,  he  sufficiently 

gressioa  a  short  time  is  sufficicAit ;  and  dieoovers,    by  informing  ut,    that  the 

It  is  only  necessary,  that  whenever  that  Praiie  of  Folly,  one  of  his  moet  oele- 

time  is  afibrded  K  be  well  employed,  bratad  performances,  was  composed  by 

Few  mindn  will  be  long  cononed  to  him  on  the  road  to  Italy  ;  ne  iotum  t7- 
pevere  and  laborious  meditation  ;  and  Imd  UmpUM  ^lo  equo  fitU  insidendmmj  il' 
when  a  successful  attack  on  knowledge  hUnUiM  falmis  Urtrttwr^  lest  the  houra 
has  been  made,  the  student  recreates  which  be  was  obliged  to  spend  on  horse- 
himself  with  the  contemplation  of  his  back  should  be  tattled  away  without  re- 
conquest,  and  forbears  another  incursion  gaid  to  literature, 
till  the  new-acquired  truth  has  become  An  Italian  philosopher  expressed  in 
familiar,  and  his  cariosity  calls  upon  his  motto,  thai  time  vxu  hu  estate;  an 
him  for  fresh  gratifications.  Whether  estate,  indeed,  which  will  produce  no- 
ihe  time  of  intermission  is  spent  in  com-  thing  without  cultivation,  but  will  aU 
pany  or  in  solitude,  in  necessary  busi-  ways  abundantly  repay  the  labours  of 
ness  6r  in  voluntary  levities,  the  under-  industry,  and  satisfy  the  most  extensive 
standing  is  equally  abstracted  from  the  desires,  if  no  part  of  it  be  suffered  to  lie 
object  of  inquiry  ;  but,  perhaps,  if  it  be  waste  by  negligence,  to  be  over-run  with 
detained  by  occupations  less  pleasing,  it  noxious  plants,  or  laid  out  for  show 
returns  again  to  study  with  greater  ala-  rather  than  for  use.  JRom^^. 
crity  than  when  it  is  glutted  with  ideal  »•  »  ^n%*  j  *t 
pleasures,  and  surfeited  with  intempe-  §  ^4.  The  Imjwrtancerf  Tme,  and  the 
ranee  of  application.  He  that  will  not  P*'«P«'  MeUiode  of  fpewkng  iL  ^ 
suffer  himself  to  be  discouraged  by  fan-  We  all  of  us  complain  of  the  Hhort- 
cied  impossibilities,  may 'sometimes  find  ness  of  time,  saith  Seneca,  and  yet  hay<* 
his  abilities  invigorated  by  the  necessity  much  more  than  we  know  what  to  dt* 
of  exerting  them  in  short  intervals,  as  with.  Our  lives,  says  he,  are  spent  ei- 
the  force  of  a  current  is  increased  by  ther  in  doing  nothing  at  all,  or  doing 
the  contraction  of  its  channel.  nothing  to  the  purpose,  or  in  doing 

From  some  cause  like  this,  it  has  pro-  nothing  that  we  ought  to  do.    We  are 

bably  proceeded,  that  among  those  who  always  complaining  our  days  are  few, 

have  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  and  acting  as  though  there  would  be  no 

learning,  many  have  risen  to  eminence,  end  of  them.    That  noble  philosopher 

in  opposition  to  all  the  obstacles  which  has  described   our   inconsistency  with 

external  circumstances  could  place  in  ourselves  in  this  particular  by  all  those 

their  way,  amidst  the  tumult  of  business,  various  turns  of  expression  and  thought 

the  distresses  of  poverty,  or  the  dis«pa-  which  are  peculiar  in  his  writings. 

tions  of  a  wandering  and  unsettled  state.        I  often  consider  mankind  as  wholly 

A  great  part  of  the  life  of  Erasmus  was  inconsistent  with  itself,  in  a  point -that 

one  continual  peregrination :  ill  supplied  bears  some  affinity  to  the  former.  Though 

with  the  gilb  of  fortune,  and  led  from  we  seem  grieved  at  the  shortness  of  life, 

city  to  city,  and  from  kingdom  to  king-  in  general,  we  are  wishing  every  period 

dom,  by  the  hopes  of  patrons  and  pre«  of  it  at  an  end.     The  minor  longs  to 

ferment,  hopes  which  always  flattered  be  at  age,  then  to  be  a  man  of  business, 

and  always  deceived  him ;  he  yet  found  then  to  make  up  an  estate,  then  to  ar- 

means,  by  unshaken  constancy,  and  a  rive  at  honours,  then  to  retire.     Thus, 

Ti|ilant  improvement  of  those  hours,  although  the  whole  of  life  is  allowed  by 

Which,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  restless  every  one  to  be  short,  the  several  di  • 

^^^^y»    will    remain    unengaged,    to  visions  of  it  appear  ling  and  tedious. 

write  moi^  than  another  in  the  same  We  are  for  lengthening  our  span  in  ge- 

oondition  would  have  hoped  to  read,  neral,  but  would  fain  contract  the  parts 

Compelled  by  want  to  attendance  and  of  which  it  is  composed.    The  usurer 

solicitation,  and  so  much  versed  in  com*  would  be  very  well  satisfied  to  have  all 

men  life,  that  be  has  transmitted  to  us  the  time  annihilated  that  lies  between 

the  most  perfcet  delineation  of  the  man-  the  present  momant  and  the  next  qnar« 
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(«r-d«y.    The  politiciao  would  bt  con-  coDversation  ;    I   mean  that  intarcoune 

touted  to  lose  three  .yeare  in  bit  life,  and  communication  which  every  reason* 

^xmld  he  place  thinp  in  the  poitnre  able  creature  ought  to  maintain  with  the 

which  ha  fancies  they  will  stand  m  after  great  Author  of  his  being.     The  man 

such  a  revolution  of  time.     The  lover  who  lives  under  an  habitual  sense  of  the 

would  be  glad  to  strike  out  of  his  exist-  divine  presence,  keeps  up  a  perpetual 

enoe  all  the  moments  that  are  to  pass  cheerfulness  of  temper,  and  enjoys  every, 

awa^  before  the  happy  meeting.     Thus,  moment  the  satisfaction  of  thinking  him* 

as  rast  as  our  time  runs,  we  should  be  self  in  company  with  his  dearest  and 

very  glad,  in  most  parts  of  our  lives,  best  of  friends.     The  time  never  lies 

that  it  ran  much  faster  than  it  does,  heavy  upon  him:    it  is  impossible  for 

Several  hours  of  the  day  hang  upon  our  him  to  be  alone.     His  thoughts   and 

hands :  nay,  we  wish  away  whole  years,  passions  are  the  most  busied  at  such 

and  travel  through  time,  as  through  a  hours  when  those  of  other  men  are  the 

country    filled    with    many    wild  and  most  unactive.     He  no  sooner  steps  out 

empty   wastes   which  we    would  fain  of  the  world  but  his  heart  burns  with 

hurry  over,  that  we  may  arrive  at  those  devotion,  swells  with  hope,  and  triumphs 

several  little  settlements  or  imaginary  in  the  consciousness  of  that  presence 

points  of  rest  which  are  dispersed  up  which  every  where  surrounds  him ;  or, 

and  down  in  it  on  the  contrary,  pours  out  its  fears,  its 

If  we  divide  the  life  of  most  men  sorrows,  its  apprehensions,  to  the  great 

into  twenty  parts,  we  shall  find  that  at  Suppurier  of  its  existence, 

least  nineteen  of  them  are  mere  gaps  and  1  have  here  only  considered  the  iie- 

chasms  which  are  neither  filled   with  cessity  of  a  man's  being  virtuous,  that 

pleasure  nor  business.     I  do  not,  how-  he  may  have  something  to  do  ;    but  if 

ever,  include  in  this  calculation  the  life  we  consider  further,  that  the  exercise 

of  those  men  who  are  in  a  perpetual  of  virtue  is  not  only  an  amusement  for 

hurry  of  afl&irs,  but  of  those  only  who  the  time  it  lasts,  but  that  its  influence 

are  not  always  enmped  in  scenes  of  extends  to  those  parts  of  our  existence 

action ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  do  an  un-  which  lie  beyond  the  grave,  and  that 

acceptable  piece  of  service  to  those  per-  our  whole  eternity  is  to  take  its  colour 

sons,  if  I  point  out  to  them  certain  me-  from  those  hours  which  we  here  em- 

thods    for  the  filling   up   their  empty  ploy  in  virtue  or  in  vice,  the  argument  re« 

spaces  of  life.    The  methods   I   shall  doubles  upon  us,  for  putting  in  practice 

propose  to  them  are  as  follow.  thin  method  of  passing  away  our  time. 

The  first  is  the  exercise  of  virtue,  in  When  a  man  has  but  a  little  stock  to 

the  most  general  acceptation  of  the  word,  improve,  and  has  opportunities  of  turning 

That  particular  scheme  which  compre-  it  all   to  £Ood  account,  what  shall  we 

hends  the  social  virtues,  may  give  em-  think  of  him  if  he  sufiers  nineteen  parts 

ployment  to  the  most  industrious  tern-  of  it  to  be  dead,  and  perhaps  employs 

per,  and  find  a  man  business  more  than  even  the  twentieth  to  lus  ruin  or  disad- 

the  most  active  station  of  life.     To  ad-  vantage '/ — But  because  the  mind  cannot 

vise  the    ignoranl,  relieve   the  needy,  be  always  in  its  fervours,  nor  strained  up 

comfort  the  afflicted,  are  duties  that  fall  to  a  pitch  of  virtue,  it  is  necessary  to 

in  our  way  almost  every  day  of  our  lives,  find  out  proper  employments  for  it,  ia 

A  man  has  frequent   opportunities  of  its  relaxations. 

mitigating  the  fierceness  of  a  party  ;  of  The  next  method  therefore  that  L 
<loing  justice  to  the  character  of  a  de-  would  propose  to  till  up  our  time,  should 
serving  man;  of  softening  the  envious,  be  useful  and  innocent  diversions.  1 
quieting  the  angry,  and  rectifying  the  must  confess  1  think  it  is  below  reason- 
prejudiced  ;  which  are  all  of  them  em-  able  creatures  to  be  altogether  conver- 
ployments  suitaUe  to  a  reasonable  na-  sant  in  such  diversions  as  are  merely  in- 
ture,  and  brinSneat  satisfaction  to  the  nocent,  and  have  nothing  else  to  recom- 
|>er8on  who  ca!Kusy  -himself  in  them  luend  them,  but  that  there  is  no  hurt  in 
with  discretion*  tliem.     Whether  any   kind  of  gaming 

There  is  another  kind  of  virtue  that  has  even  thus  much  to  say  for  itself,  1 

may  find  employment  for  those  retired  shall  not  determine ;  but  I  think  it  is  very 

hours  in  whicn  we  are  altogether  left  to  wonderful  to  see  persons  of  the  best  stfnse 

oufs^vQi,  and  destitute  of  company  and  passing  away  a  dozen  hours  together  in 
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thiiffiiog  aud  dividing  a  pack  of  cords, 
^th  no  other  conversation  but  what  is 
made  up  of  a  few  game  phrases,  and  no 
other  ideas  but  those  of  black  or  red  spots 
ranged  together,  in  different  figures. 
Would  not  a  man  laugh  to  hear  any  one 
of  this  species  complaining  that  hfe  is 
short? 

The  stage  might  be  made  a  perpetual 
source  of  the  most  noble  and  useful  en- 
tertainments, were  it  under  proper  re- 
gulations. 

But  the  mind  never  unbends  itself  so 
agreeably  as  in  the  conversation  of  a 
well-chosen  friend.  There  is  indeed  no 
blessing  of  life  that  is  any  way  comparable 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  discreet  and  vir- 
tuous friend.  It  eases  and  unloads  the 
mind,  clears  and  improves  the  under- 
standing, engenders  thought  and  know- 
ledge, animates  virtue  and  good  resolu* 
tion,  soothes  and  allays  the  passions,  and 
finds  employment  for  most  of  the  vacant 
hours  of  life. 

Next  to  such  an  intimacy  with  a  par- 
ticular person,  one  would  endeavour  after 
a  more  general  conversation  with  such  as 
are  capable  of  edifying  and  entertaining 
those  with  whom  they  converse,  which 
are  oualities  that  seldom  go  asunder. 

There  are  many  other  useful  amuse- 
ments of  life,  which  one  would  endea- 
vour to  multiply,  that  one  might,  on  all 
occasions,  have  recourse  to  something 
rather  than  suffer  the  mind  to  lie  idle,  or 
ran  adrift  with  any  passion  that  chances 
to  rise  in  it. 

A  man  that  has  a  taste  in  music,  paint- 
ing, or  architecture,  is  like  one  that  has 
another  sense,  when  compared  with  such 
as  have  no  relish  of  those  arts.  The 
florist,  the  planter,  the  gardener,  the  hus- 
bandman, when  they  are  only  as  accom- 
plishments to  the  man  of  fortune,  are 
great  reliefs  to  a  country  life,  and  many 
ways  useful  to  those  who  are  possessed 
of  them.  Spectaior. 

§  15.  Mitpent  Time  how  punished, 

I  was  yesterday  comparing  the  indus- 
try of  man  with  that  of  other  creatures ; 
in  which  I  could  not  but  observe,  that 
nctwiibstanding  we  are  obliged  by  duty 
to  keep  ourselves  in  constant  employ, 
after  tne  same  manner  as  inferior  ani- 
mals are  prompted  to  it  by  instinct,  we 
fall  very  short  of  ihem  in  this  particular. 
We  are  here  the  more  inexcusable,  be- 
cause there  is  a  greater  variety  of  busi- 


ness to  which  we  may  apply  ourselvef. 
Reason  opens  to  us  a  large  field  of 
affairs,  which  other  creatures  are  not 
capable  of.  Beasts  of  prey,  and  I  be- 
lieve of  all  other  kinds,  in  their  natural 
state  of  being,  divide  their  time  between 
action  and  rest.  They  are  always  at 
work  or  asleep.  In  short,  their  waking 
hours  are  wholly  taken  up  in  seeking 
after  their  food,  or  in  consoming  it.  The 
human  species  only,  to  the  great  reproach 
of  our  nature,  are  filled  vrith  com- 
plaints, that  **  The  day  hangs  heavy  on 
them,"  that  **  They  do  not  Know  what 
to  do  with  themselves,"  that  **  They 
are  at  a  loss  how  to  pass  away  their 
time,"  with  many  of  the  like  shameful 
murmurs,  which  we  often  find  in  the 
mouths  of  those  who  are  styled  reason- 
able beings.  How  monstrous  are  such 
expressions  among  creatures  who  have 
the  labours  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  body,  to  furnish  them  with 
proper  employments ;  who,  besides  the 
Dusiness  of  Uieir  proper  callings  and 
professions,  can  apply  themselves  to  the 
duties  of  religion,  to  meditation,  to  the 
reading  of  useful  books,  to  discourse ; 
in  a  word,  who  may  exercise  themselves 
in  the  unfafounded  pursuits  of  knowledge 
and  virtue,  and  every  hour  of  their 
lives  make  themselves  wiser  6r  better 
than  they  were  before ! 

After  having  been  taken  up  for  some 
time  in  this  course  of  thought,  I  divert- 
ed myself  with  a  book,  according  to  my 
usual  custom,  in  order  to  unbend  my 
mind  before  I  went  to  sleep.  The  book 
I  made  use  of  on  this  occasion  was 
Lucian,  where  I  amused  my  thoughts 
for  about  an  hour  among  the  dialogues 
of  the  dead,  which  in  all  probability 
produced  the  following  dream. 

I  was  conveyed,  methought,  into  the 
entrance  of  the  infernal  regions,  where  I 
saw  Rhadamanthus,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  dead,  seated  on  his  tribunal.  On 
his  left  hand  stood  the  keeper  of  Erebus, 
on  his  right  the  keeper  of  Elysium.  I 
was  told  he  sat  upon  women  that  day, 
there  being  several  of  the  sex  lately  ar- 
rived, who  had  not  j|^heir  mansions 
assigned  them.  I  wa^Bprised  to  hear 
him  ask  every  one  oTthem  the  same 
question,  namely,  **  What  they  had  been 
doing  t"  Upon  this  question  being  pro- 
posed to  the  whole  assembly,  they 
stared  one  upon  another,  as  not  knowing 
what  to  answer.     He  then  interrogated 
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Imdi  of  thorn  cepmlely*  Madam;  tays 
he  to  the  firat  of  them,  you  hare  lieen 
upon  the  earth  about  fifty  years ;  nirhat 
hare  you  been  doing  there  all  'this 
while  f  Doing !  says  8%«  really  I  do 
not  know  what  I  have  been  doing ;  I 
desire  I  may  hate  time  given  me  to 
recollect  After  about  half  an  hour^s 
pause,  she  told  him  that  she  had  been 
playing  at  crimp ;  upon  which  Rhada- 
manthus  beckoned  to  the  keeper  on  his 
left  handy  to  take  her  into  custody. 
And  you,  madam,  says  the  judge,  that 
look  with  ffuch  a  soft  and  languishing 
air ;  I  think  you  set  out  for  this  place 
in  your  nine-and-twentieth  year ;  what 
have  you  been  doing  all  this  while  t  I 
had  a  great  deal  of  business  on  my 
hands,  says  she,  being  taken  up  the 
first  tweWe  years  of  my  life  in  dressing 
a  jointed  baby,  and  all  the  remaining 
part  of  it  in  reading  plays  and  roman- 
ces. Very  well,  says  he,  you  have  em- 
ployed  your  time  to  good  purpose. 
Away  with  her.  The  next  was  a  plain 
country-woman:  Well,  mistress,  says 
Rhadamanthus,  and  what  have  you  been 
doioff?  An't  please  your  worship,  says 
she,  I  did  not  live  quite  forty  years ;  and 
in  that  time  brou^t  my  husband  seven 
daughters,  made  him  9000  cheeses,  and 
left  my  eldest  girl  with  him,  to  look  after 
his  house  in  my  absence,  and  who,  I 
may  venture  to  say;  is  as  pretty  a  house- 
wife as  any  in  the  country.  Rhada- 
manthus smiled  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
good  woman,  and  ordered  the  keeper  of 
Elysium  to  take  her  into  his  care.  And 
you,  fair  lady,  says  he,  what  have  you 
been  doing  these  five-and-thirty  yean  t 
I  have  been  doing  no  hurt,  I  assure  you, 
sir,  said  she.  That  is  well,  said  he, 
but  what  good  have  you  been  doing? 
The  lady  was  in  great  confusion  at  this 
question,  and  not  knowing  what  to  an- 
wer,  the  two  keepers  leaped  out  to  seize 
her  at  the  same  time ;  the  one  took  her 
by  the  hand  to  convey  her  to  Elysium, 
the  other  caiight  hold  of  her  to  carry 
her  away  to  Erebus.  But  Rhadaman- 
thus observing  an  ingenuous  modesty  in 
her  countenance  |fl|kbehaviour,  bid  them 
both  let  her  loo^Pmd  set' her  aside  for 
a  re-examination  when  he  was  more  at 
leisure.  An  old  woman,  of  a  proud 
and  sour  look,  presented  herself  next  at 
the  bar,  and  being  asked  what  she  had 
been  doing  ?  Truly,  said  she,  I  lived 
threescore-und-ten  years  in  a  very  wicked 


worldy  and  was  so  angry  at  the  beha- 
viour of  a  parcel  of  young  flirts,  that  I 
passed  most  of  my  last  years  in  con- 
demninfi;the  follies  of  the  times;  I  was 
every  day  blaming  the  silly  conduct  of 
people  about  me,  in  order  to  deter  those 
X  conversed  with  from  falling  into  the 
like  errors  and  misoarriages.  Very  welt, 
says  Rhadamanthus ;  but  did  you  keep 
the  same  watchful  eye  over  your  owa 
actions  ?  Why  truly,  savs  she,  I  was  so 
taken  up  wiUi  publishmg  the  faults  of 
others,  that  I  haa  no  time  to  consider  my 
own.  Madam,  says  Rhadamanthus,  M 
pleased  to  file  off  to  the  left,  and  make 
room  for  the  venerable  matron  that  stands 
before  you.  Old  gentlewoman,  says  he, 
I  think  you  are  fourscore:  you  have 
heard  the  question,  what  have  you  been 
doing  so  lonff  in  the  world  ?  Ah,  sir ! 
says  she,  I  have  been  doing  what  I 
should  not  have  done,  but  I  had  made 
a  firm  resolution  to  have  changed  m^^ 
life,  if  I  had  not  been  snatched  off  by 
an  untimely  end.  Madam,  says  he, 
you  will  please  to  follow  your  leader : 
and  spying  another  of  the  same  age,  in- 
terrogated her  in  the  same  form.  To 
which  the  matron  replied,  I  have  been 
the  wife  of  a  husband  who  was  as  dear 
to  me  in  his  old  age  as  in  his  youth.  I 
have  been  a  mother,  and  very  happy  in 
my  children,  whom  I  endeavoured  to 
bring  up  in  every  thing  that  is  good. 
My  eldest  son  is  blest  by  the  poor,  and 
beloved  by  every  one  that  knows  him. 
I  lived  within  my  own  family,  and  lefl 
it  much  more  wealthy  than  I  found  if. 
Rhadamanthus,  who  knew  the  value  of 
the  old  lady,  smiled  upon  her  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  keeper  of  Elysium, 
who  knew  his  office,  reached  out  his 
hand  to  her.  He  no  sooner  touched 
her,  but  her  wrinkles  vanished,  her  eyes 
sparkled,  her  cheeks  glowed  with  blushes^ 
and  she  appeared  in  full  bloom  and 
beauty.  A  young  woman  observing, 
that  this  officer,  who  conducted  the 
happy  to  Elysium,  was  so  great  a  beau- 
tifier,  longed  to  be  in  his  hands ;  so  that 
pressing  through  the  crowd,  she  was  the 
next  that  appeared  at  the  bar.  And 
being  asked  what  she  had  been  doing 
the  five-and-tweoty  years  that  she  had 
passed  in  the  world  ?  I  have  endeavour- 
ed, says  she,  ever  since  I  came  to  years 
of  discretion,  to  make  myself  lovely,  and 
gain  admirers.  In  order  to  it,  I  passed 
my  time  in  bottling  up  May-dew^  in* 
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▼entiDg  ^vhite  washes*  miziDg  colours*  dials,  likewise,  all  otbt  Europe,  hare 

putting  out  patches,  coasultiDgmy  glMs,  some  ingeaious  ioscriptioD  to  thai  effisct ; 

suiting  my  complexioii,  tearing  off  my  so  that  nobody  squanders  away  their 

tucker,  sinking  my  stays.— Rhadaman-  tine,  without  hearing  and  seeing,  daily, 

thus,  without  hearing  her  out,  gave  the  how  necessary  it  is  to  employ  it  well, 

sign  to   take  her  o£    Upon  the  ap-  and  how  irrecoverable  it  is  if  lost.    But 

preach  of  the  keeper  of  Erebus,  her  all  these  admonitions  are  useless,  where 

colour  faded,  her  face  was  puckered  up  thore  is  not  a  fund  of  good  sense  and  rea- 

with  wrinkles,  and  her  whole  person  lost  son  to  suggest  them,  mther  than  receive 

in  deformity*  them.     By  the  manner  in  which  you  now 

I  was  then  surprised  with  a  distant  tell  me  that  you  employ  your  time,  I  flat- 
sound  of  a  whole  troop  of  females,  that  ter  myself,  that  you  have  that  fund :  that 
came  forward,  laughing,  singing,  and  is  the  fund  that  will  make  you  rich  in* 
dancing*  I  was  very  desirous  to  know  deed*  I  do  not,  therefore,  mean  to  give 
the  reception  they  would  meet  with,  and  you  a  critical  essay  upon  the  use  and 
withal  was  very  apprehensive,  that  abnseof  time;  I  wiU  only  give  you  soino 
Rhadamanthus  would  spoil  their  mirth:  hhits,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  one  par- 
but  at  their  nearer  approach,  the  noise  ticular  period  of  that  long  time  whien,  I 
grew  so  very  great  that  it  awakened  me.  hope,  you  have  before  you ;  I  mean  the 

I  lay  some  dme,  reflecting  in  myself  next  two  yean.    Remember  then,  thai 

on  the  oddness  of  this  dream,  and  could  whatever  knowledge  you  do  not  solidly 

not  forbear  asking  my  own  heart,  what  lay  the  foundation  of  before  you  are 

I  was  doing  ?     i  answered  mvself  that  eighteen,  you  will  never  be  master  of 

I  was  writmg  GuardUau*    If  my  rea«  while  you  breathe.     Knowledge   is  a 

ders  make  as  good  a  use  of  this  work  as  comfortable  and  necessary  retreat  and 

I  design  they  should,  I  hope  it  will  shelter  for  us  in  an  advanced  age;  and  if 

never  be  imputed  to  me  as  a  work  that  we  do  not  plant  it  while  young,  it  will 

is  vain  and  unprofitable*  give  us  no  shade  when  we  grow  old.    1 

I  shall  conclude  this  peper  with  i»-  neither  require  nor  expect  from  you  great 

commending  to  them  the  same  short  application  to  books,  after  yon  are  once 

self-examination.    If  every  one  of  them  thrown  out  into  die  great  world.    I  know 

frequently  lays  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  it  is  impossible ;  and  it  may  even,  in  soroo 

and  considers  what  he  is  doing,  it  will  oases,  be  improper;  this,  therefore,  is 

check  him  in  all  the  idle,  or,  what  is  your  time,  and  your  only  time,  for  un- 

worse,  the  vicious  moments  of  life,  lifi  wearied  and  uninterrupted  application, 

up  his  mind  when  it  is  running  on  in  a  If  you  should  sometimes  thinx  it  a  little 

series  of  indiffisient  actions,  and  encou-  laboriousi  consider,  that  labour  is  the  un- 

rage  him  when  he  is  engaged  in  those  avoidable  btigue  of  a  necessary  journey, 

which  are  virtuoua  and  laudable*    In  a  The  more  hours  a  day  you  travel,  the 

word,  it  will  very  mudi  alleviate  that  aponer  you  will  be  at  your  journey's  end. 

guilt  which  the  b^t  of  men  have  reason  The  sooner  you  are  qualified  for  your  li- 

to  acknowledge  in  their  daily  confes-  berty,  the  sooner  you  shall  have  it:  and 

aions,  of  *  leaving  undone  those  things  your  manumission  will  entirely  depend 

which  they  ought  to  bare  done,  and  of  upon  the  manner  in  which  vou  employ 

dobg  those  things  which  thqr  ought  not  wSb  intermediate  time.    I  think  I  offer 

to  have  done.'                     Uuardian*  you  a  very  good  bargain,  when  I  proini^; 

ofTmetferytmpcriant 

There  is  nothing  which  I  more  wish  thing  that  you  would  have  me  do,  ever 

Aat  vou  should  know,  and  which  fewer  afterwards^               Lord  ChaterfiM. 

people  do  know,  than  the  true  use  and  ^  ,.    ,.       ,           ...i*^.      »v, 

▼alue  of  time.     It  is  in   every  body's  $  ^^*  Onulazsandfi^j^  Disponhon. 

mouth;  but  in  few  people's  practice.  There  are  two sorts'Vf  understandings; 
Every  fool  who  slatterns  away  his  whole  one  of  which  hinders  a  man  from  ever 
time  m  nothings  utters,  however,  some  being  considerable,  and  the  other  corn- 
trite  common-^ftce  sentence,  of  which  monly  makes  him  ridiculous;  I  mean 
there  are  millions,  to  prove,  at  once,  the  the  lazy  mind,  and  the  trifling  frivolous 
value  and  the  fleetnesa  of  time.  The  eun«  nund.    Yoursy  I  hope^  is  neither.    The 


I   wr       jwr  u  y^^»  ^P^"^  ^7  word,  that,  if  you  will  do 

s    .f^^L  •wy  thing  that  I  would  have  you  do, 

tmtlo  Youth.  liii  y^„  ^  eighteen,  I  will  do  every 

ich  I  more  wish  thinsr  that  vou  would  have  me  do.  ever 
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iMzy  mind  will  not  iake  ibe  trouble  of  cirde  of  knowledge,  attended  with  lone 

j^oing  to  the  bottom  of  any  thing;  but,  difficulties,  and  requiring  some  trouble, 

discouraged  by  the  first  difficulties  (and  which,  howaver,  an  actiTe  and  iadua- 

every  thing  worth  knowing  or  having  is  trious  mind  will  orercome  and  be  amply 

attended  with  some)  stops  short,  contents  repaid. 

itself  with  ea9y,and,  consequently,  super-  The  trifling  and  frivolous  mind  isalways 
ficial  knowledge,  and  prefers  a  great  da-  busied, but  to  little  purpose;  it  takes  little 
groe  of  ignocance,  to  a  small  d^ee  of  objects  for  great  ones,  and  throws  away 
trouble.  These  people  either  think,  or  upon  trifles  that  time  and  attention  which 
represent,  most  things  as  impossible;  only  important  things  deserve.  Knick- 
whereas  few  things  are  so  to  industry  and  knacks,  butterflies,  ahells,  insects,  kc. 
activity.  But  difficulties  seem  to  them  are  the  objects  of  their  most  terious  re- 
impoasibilities,  or  at  least  they  pretend  to  searches.  They  contemplate  the  dreas, 
think  them  so,  by  wav  of  excuse  for  their  not  the  oharactera,  of  the  company  tbsy 
laziness.  An  hour  s  attention  to  the  keep.  They  attend  more  to  the  decora- 
same  object  is  too  laborious  for  them;  tions  of  a  play,  than  to  the  sense  of  it; 
they  take  every  thing  in  the  light  in  which  and  to  the  ceremonies  of  a  court,  more 
it  at  first  presents  itself^  never  consider  it  than  to  its  politics.  Such  an  employment 
in  all  its  different  views;  and,  in  short,  of  time  is  an  absolute  loss  of  it, 
never  think  it  thorough.  The  conse-  Lord  CkeiUrfieUPM  LfUen. 
qnence  of  this  is,  that  when  they  come  -  ,_  n^  i  jvm>^  ^t  j  t 
to  speak  upon  these  subjects  before  peo-  ^l^  The  bad  EffeeU  of  Indolence. 

pie  who  have  considered  them  with  at*  No  other  disposition,  or  turn  of  mind, 

tentioD,  they  only  discover  their  own  so  totally  unfits  a  man  for  all  the  social 

ignorance  and  laxiaeas,  and  lay  tbem-i  offices  of  life,  as  indolence.   An  idle  man 

selves  open  to  answers  that  put  them  in  is  a  mere  blank  in  the  creation :  he  seems 

confusion.  made  for  no  end,  and  lives  to  no  purpose. 

JDo  not  then  be  discouraged  by  the  first  He  cannot  engage  himself  in  any  employ- 

difficulties,  but  conlra  tmdniior  ito :  and  ment  or  profi»sion,  because  he  will  never 

resolve  to  ^  to  the  bottom  of  all  those  have  diligence  enough  to  follow  it:  be 

thinga,  which  every  gentleman  ought  to  can  succeed  in  no  undertaking,  for  be  will 

know  well.  Those  arts  or  sciences,  which  never  pursue  it;  he  must  be  a  bad  bua- 

are  oeculiar  to  certain  professions,  need  band,  father,  and  relation,  for  he  will  not 

not  oe  deeply  known  by  those  who  are  take  the  least  pains  to  preserve  his  wife, 

not  intended  for  those  professions.    As,  children,  and  family  from  starving;  4md 

for  instance,  fortification,  and  navigation ;  he  must  be  a  worthless  friend,  for  he 

of  both  which,  a  superficial  and  general  would  not  draw  his  hand  from  his  bosom, 

knowledge,  such  as  the  common  coume  though  to  prevent  the  destractioo  of  the 

of  conversation,  with  a  very  little  inquiry  universe.    If  he  is  horn  poor,  he  will  re- 

on  your  part,  will  g^ve  you,  is  suffici^it  main  so  all  his  life,  which  he  will  pro- 

Though,  by  the  way,  a  little  more  know-  baUy  end  in  a  ditch,  or  at  the  gallows : 

ledge  of  fortification  may  be  of  some  use  if  be  embarks  in  trade,  he  will  be  a  bank-' 

to  you;  as  the  events  of  war,  in  sieges,  nipt;  and  if  he  is  a  person  of  fortune,  hb 

make  many  of  the  terms  of  that  scieoce  stewards  will  acquire  immense  estates,and 

occur  frequently  in  common  converse^  he  himself  nerhaps  will  die  in  the  Fleet, 

tions ;  and  one  would  be  sofry  to  say.  It  shoula  be  considered,  that  nature 

like  the  Marquis  de  Masearille,  in  Mo-  did  not  bring  us  into  the  world  in  a  state 

liere's  PrMema  Ridioulei,  when  he  hears  of  perfection,  but  has  left  us  in  a  qapadty 

of  tms  demieJime :  Mafoi c^iUrit  hien une  of  improvement;  which  ahould  seem  to 

IjMt  (oute  enUiere,  But  those  things  which  intimate,  that  we  should  labour  to  render 

every  gentleman,  independently  of  proi*  ourselves  excellent.    Very  few  era  iiuqii 

feision,  should  know,  he  ought  to  know  alraolute  idiots,  as  not  to  be  able  to  be« 

well,  aad  dive  into  fU  the  depths  of  theni.  come  at  leut  decent,  if  not  eminent,  in 

Such  are  languages,  history,  and  geograr  their  several  stations,  by  unwearied  and 

phy,  ancient  ai^  modem :  philosophyi  keen  application :  nor  are  there  any  pos- 

rational  Ipgic,  rhetoric;  and  for  you  par-  sessed  of  such  transcendeut  genius  and 

ticolarljr,  ue  constitutions,  and  the  civil  abilities,  as  to  render  all  pains  and  dili- 

nnd  military  stale  of  every  country  in  gence  unnecessary.     Perseverance  will 

Europe.  This,  loonfessiisapceAtylaife  overcome  difficulties,  whidi  at  first  ap- 
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pear  insuperable ;  and  it  is  aroazing  to        I  do  not  know  a  more  melanchol j  dlf« 
consider,  how  great  and  numerous  ob-   ject,  than  a  man  of  an  honest  heart,  and 
ntacles  may  be  remored  by  a  continual    fioe  natural  abilities,  whose  good  qualitiea 
attention  to  any  particular  point     I  will    are  thus  destroyed  by  indolence.  Such  a 
not  mention  here,  the  trite  example  of    person  is  a  constant  plague  to  all  his 
Demosthenes,  who  got  over  the  greatest    friends  and  acquaintance,  with  all  the 
natural  impediments  to  oratory,  but  con-    means  in  his  power  of  adding  to  their 
tent  myself  with  a  more  modem  and    happiness;  and  suffers  himself  to  take 
familiar  instance.      Being   at  Sadler's    rank  among  thelowest  characters, when  be 
Wells  a  few  nights  ago,  I  could  not  but    might  render  himself  conspicuous  among 
admire  the  surprising  fsats  of  actirity    the  highest    Nobody  is  more  unirersaDy 
there  exhibited ;  and  at  the  same  time  re-    beloved  and  more  universally  avoided, 
fleeted,  what  incredible  pains  and  labour    than  my  friend  Careless.     He  is  an  hu- 
it  must  have  cost  the  performers  to  arrive    mane  man,  who  never  did  a  beneficent 
at  the  art  of  writhing  their  bodies  into    action ;  and  a  man  of  unshaken  integrity, 
such  various  and  unnatural  contortion,    on  whom  it  is  impossible  to  depend. 
But  I  was  most  taken  with  the  ingenious    With  the  best  head,  and  the  best  heart, 
artist,  who,  after  fixing  two  bells  to  each    he  regulates  his  conduct  in  the  most  ab- 
foot,  the  same  number  to  each  hand,  and    surd  manner,  and  frequently  injures  his 
with  great  propriety  placing  a  cap  and    friends;  for  whoever  neglects  to  do  jus- 
bells  on  his  head,  played  several  tunes,    tice  to  himself,  must  inevitably  wrong 
and  went  through  as  regular  triple  peals    those  with  whom  he  is  connected ;  and  it 
and  bob-majors,  as  the  boys  of  Christ-    is  by  no  means  a  true  maxim,  that  an  idle 
church  hospital;  all  which  be  effected  by    man  hurts  nobody  but  himself, 
the  due  jerxing  of  his  arms  and  legs,  and        Virtue  then  is  not  to  be  considered  in 
nodding  his  head  backward  and  forward,    the  light  of  mere  innocence,  or  abstain- 
Ifthis  artist  had  taken  equal  pains  to  em-    ing  from  harm;  but  as  the  exertion  of 
ploy  his  head  in  another  way,  he  might    our  faculties  in  doing  good :  as  Titus, 
perhaps  have  been  as  deep  a  proficient  in    when  he  had   let    a    day  slip  undis- 
numbers  as  Jedediah  Buxton,  or  at  least    tinguished  by  some  act  of  virtue,  cried 
a  tolerable  modem  rhymer,  of  which  he    out,  *  I  have  lost  a  day.'     If  we  regard 
is  now  no  bad  emblem :  and  if  our  fine    our  Ume  in  this  light,  how  many  days 
ladies  would  use  equal  diligence,  they    shall  we  look  back  upon  as  irretrievably 
mifht  fashion  their  minds  as  successfully,    lost ;  and  to  how  narrow   a   compass 
as  Madam  Catharine  distorts  her  body.       would  such  a  method  of  calculation  fre- 
There  is  not  in  the  world  a  more  use-    quently  reduce  the  longest  life!  If  we 
leM,  idle  animal,  than  he  who  contents    were  to  number  our  days,  according  as 
himself  with  being  merely  a  gentleman,    we  have  applied  them  to  virtue,  it  would 
He  has  an  estate,  therefore  he  will  not    occasion  strange  revolutions  in  the  man- 
endeavour  to  acquire  knowledge :  he  is    ner  of  reckoning  the  sees  of  men.    We 
not  to  labour  in  any  vocation,  therefore    should  see  some  few  amved  to  a  good  old 
he  will  do  nothing.     But  the  misfortune    age  in  the  prime  of  their  youth,  and  meet 
is,  that  there  is  no  such  thine  in  nature  as    with  several  youne  fellows  of  fourscore, 
a  negative  virtue,  and  thatimeolute  idle-        Agreeable  to  tnis  way  of  thinking,  I 
ness  IS  impracticable.    He  who  does  no    remember  to  have  met  with  the  epitaph 
good  will  certainly  do  mischief;  and  the    of  an  aged  ,man  four  years  old ;  dating 
mind,  ifit  is  not  stored  with  useful  know-    his   existence  from  the  time  of  his  re- 
ledge,  will  certainly  become  a  magazine    formation  from  eril  courses.     The  in- 
of  nonsense  and  trifles.     Wherefore  a    scriptions  on  most  tomb-stones  comme- 
gentleman,  though  he  is  not  obliged  to    morate  no  acts  of  virtue  performed  by 
rise  to  open  his  shop,  or  work  at  his  trade,    the  persons  who  lie  under  them,  but 
,^uld  always  fina  some  ways  of  em-    only  record,  that  they  were  bom  one 
ploving  his  time  to  advantage.     If  he    day,   and  died  another.     But  I  would 
makes  no  advances  in  wisdom,  he  will    fain  have  those  people,  whose  lives  have 
become  more  and  more  a  slave  to  folly ;    been  useless,  rendered  of  some  service 
and  he  that  does  nothing,  because  he  has    after  their  deaths,  by  affording  lessons 
nothing  to  do,  will  bea>me  vicious  and    of  instraction  and  morality  to  those  they 
abandoned,  or,  at  best,  ridiculous  and    leave  behind  them.     Wherefoie  I  could 
contemptible.  wish,  that,  in  every  parish,  several  acree 
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wwn  marked  out  for  a  new  and  spacious  printed  on  their  minds,  insensibly  wear 
burying-ground:  in  which  erery  per-  out,  and  they  come  to  be  influenced  by 
son,  whose  remains  are  there  deposited,  the  nearer  examples  of  a  di^enerateage.* 
should  have  a  small  stone  laid  over  In  the  morning  of  life,  when  the  soul 
them,  reckoning  their  age,  according  to  first  makes  her  entrance  into  the  worlds- 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  im-  all  things  look  fresh  and  gay ;  their  no- 
proved  or  abused  the  time  allotted  them  velty  surprises,  and  every  little  glitter  or 
in  their  lives.  In  such  circumstances,  gaudy  colour  transports  the  stranger, 
the  plate  on  a  coffin  might  be  the  highest  But  by  degrees  the  sense  grows  callouay 
panegyric  which  the  deceased  could  re-  and  we  lose  that  exquisite  relish  of  trifles^ 
ceire ;  and  a  little  square  sfione  inscribed  by  the  time  our  minds  should  be  sup- 
with  Ob.  Ann.  ^ta.  80,  would  be  a  posed  ripe  for  rational  entertainments^ 
nobler  eulogium,  than  all  the  lapidary  I  cannot  make  this  reflection  without 
adulation  of  modem  epitaphs*  being  touched  with  a  commiseration  of 

Connoisieiir.  that  species  called  beaus,  the  happiness 

^.^  r*«i    .             «»             ^rvf.iti     t  of  those   men  necessarily  terminating 

5 19.  Tfee  innaceniPUMuresof  Childhood,  ^j^h  ^^ir  childhood,  who  from  a  waiU 

As  it  is  usual  with  me  to  draw  a  secret  of  knowing  other  pursuits,  continue  a 

unenvied  pleasure  from  a  thousand  in-  fondness  for  the  delights  of  that  age,  af- 

cidents  orerlooked    by  other    men,    I  ter  the  relish  of  them  is  decayed, 

threw  myself  into  a  short  transport,  for-  Providence   hath    with    a   bountiful 

getting  my  age,  and  fancying  myself  a  band  prepared  a  variety  of  pleasures  for 

school-boy.  the  various  stages  of  life.     It  behovet 

This  imagination  was  strongly  favour-  us  not  to  be  wanting  to  ourselves  in  for- 

ed,  by  the  presence  of  so  many  young  warding  the  intention  of  nature,  by  the 

boys,  in  whose  looks  were  legible  the  culture  of  our  minds,  and  a  due  prepare- 

sprightly  passions  of  that  age,  which  tion  of  each  faculty  for  the  enjoyment  of 

raised  in  me  a  sort  of  sympathy.  Wariti  those  objects  it  is  capable  of  being  af- 

blood  thrilled  through  every  vein ;  the  fected  with. 

faded  memory  of  those  enjoyments  that  As  our  parts  open  and  display  by 
once  gave  me  pleasure,  put  on  more  gentle  degrees,  we  rise  from  the  gratifi- 
Uvely  colours,  and  a  thousand  gay  cations  of  sense,  to  relish  those  of  the 
amusements  filled  my  mind.  mind.  In  the  scale  of  pleasure,  the 
It  was  not  without  regret,  that  I  was  lowest  are  sensual  delights,  which  are 
forsaken  by  this  waking  dream.  The  succeeded  by  the  more  enlarged  views 
cheapness  of  puerile  delights,  the  guilt-  and  gay  portraitures  of  a  lively  i magi- 
less  joy  they  leave  upon  the  mind,  the  nation ;  and  these  give  way  to  the 
blooming  hopes  that  lifl  up  the  soul  in  sublimer  pleasures  of  reason,  which  dis- 
the  ascent  of  life,  the  pleasure  that  at-  cover  the  causes  and  designs,  the  frame, 
tends  the  gradual  opening  of  the  imagi-  connexion,  and  symmetry  of  things,  and 
nation,  and  the  dawn  of  reason,  made  fill  the  mind  with  the  conteinplation  of 
me  think  most  men  found  that  stage  the  intellectual  beauty,  order  and  truth. 
roost  agreeable  part  of  their  journey.  Hence  I  regard  our  public  schools 
When  men  come  to  riper  years,  the  inno-  and  universities  not  only  as  nurseries  of 
cent  diversions  which  exalted  the  spirits,  men  for  the  service  of  the  church  and 
and  produced  health  of  body,  indolence  state,  but  also  as  places  designed  to 
of  mind,  and  refreshing  slilmber8,are  too  teach  mankind  the  most  refined  luxury, 
often  exchanged  for  criminal  delights,  to  raise  the  mind  to  its  due  perfection, 
which  fill  the  soul  with  anguish  and  the  and  give  it  a  taste  for  those  entertain- 
body  with  disease.  The  grateful  em-  ments  which  afford  the  highest  trans* 
ployment  of  admiring  and  raising  them-  port^  without  the  grossnese  or  remorse 
selves  to  an  imitation  of  the  polite  style,  that  attend  vulgar  enjoyments, 
beautiful  images,  and  noble  sentiments  In  those  blessed  retreats  men  enjoy 
of  ancient  authors,  is  abandoned  for  law-  the  sweets  of  solitude,  and  yet  converse 
latin,  the  lucubrations  of  our  paltry  with  the  greatest  genii  that  have  appear- 
news-mongers,  and  that  swarm  of  vile  ed  in  every  age ;  wander  through  the  de- 
pamphlets  which  corrupt  our  taste,  and  lightful  mazes  of  every  art  and  science* 
infint  the  publie.  The  ideas  of  virtue,  and  as  they  gradually  enlarge  their 
wUch  the  chanbcters  of  heroes  had  im«  sphere  of  knowledge,  at  once  rejoice  in 
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iMr  prtfeiK  pflngwions,  and  are  anU  ilato  of  probatioD,  aad  at  filled  wiili  a 

mated  by  tbe  Doundleee  proapeet  of  fii-  certain  trktoipk  aad  inaolenee  of  iMart 

tura  diseoYeriet.     Tbera,    a    generoue  that  ie  ineonaiatea^  with  a  life  which  is 

enolation,  a  aoble  thirst  of  fiuae,  a  lore  eferj  momenl  obnoxious  to  the  grtatatt 

of  truth  and  honourable  regardst  reign  in  dangere.     Writers  of  this  complexion 

minds  as  yet  anCainted  from  die  world.  baTe  ofaaerred,  that  the  sacred  Person 

There,  the  stock  of  learning  transmitted  who  was  the  great  pattern  of  perfection, 

down  from  the  ancients,  is  prssenred,  was  nefer  seen  to  lau^ 

and  reoetres  a  daily  increase ;  and  it  is  Cheerfolness  of  mind  is  not  liable  to 

thence  propagated  by  men,  who,  baring  any  of  these  exceptions:  it  is  of  a  se* 

finished  their  studied,  go  into  the  world,  rioos  and  composed  nature ;  it  does  not 

and  spread  that  general  knowledge  and  throw  the  mind  into  a  condition  impro- 

good  taste  throughout  the  land,  which  is  per  for  the  prssent  state  of  humanity, 

so  distant  from  the  barbarism  of  lU  an-  and  is  rery  conspicuous  in  the  charac- 

cient  inhabitants,  or  the  fierce  genius  of  tera  of  those  who  are  looked  upon  as 

its  inraders.    And  as  it  is  etidtont  that  the    greatest  philosophers    among  the 

our  literature  is  owing  to  the  schools  and  heathens,  aa  well  as  among  those  who 

unirersities ;  so  it  cannot  be  denied,  hare  been  desenredly  esteemed  as  saints 

that  these  are  owing  to  our  religion.  and  holy  men  among  Christians. 

It  was  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  upon  If  we  consider  cheerfulness  in  thrse 
religious  considerations  that  princes,  as  lights,  with  regard  to  ourseWes,  to  those 
well  as  prirate  persons,  hare  erseted  col-  we  oouTerM  with,  and  to  the  great  Au- 
leges,  .and  assigned  liberal  endowments  thor  of  our  being,  it  will  not  a  little  re- 
to  students  and  professors.  Upon  the  commend  itsdf  on  each  of  these  se- 
same account  they  meet  ¥rith  enoourage-  counts.  The  man  who  is  possessed  of 
ment  and  protection  from  all  christian  this  ezcelleot  frame  of  mind,  is  not  only 
states,  as  being  esteemed  a  necessarr  easy  in  hia  thoughts,  but  a  perfect  mas- 
means  to  have  the  sacred  orades  and  pn-  ter  of  all  tbe  powers  and  faculties  of  tbe 
mitive  conditions  of  Christianity  presenred  soul:  hia  imagination  is  always  clear, 
and  understood.  And  it  is  well  known,  and  bb  judgment  undisturbed ;  his  tem- 
that,  after  a  long  night  of  icnorance  and  par  ia  e? en  and  uuruffled,  whether  is 
superstition,  tl^  ^formation  of  the  action  or  aolitude.  He  comes  with  a 
church  and  that  of  learning  b^n  to-  relish  to  all  thoae  goods  which  nature 
gether,  and  made  proportionable  adran-  has  prorided  for  him,  taates  all  the  plea- 
ces,  the  latter  hafinr  been  the  elleet  of  surss  of  the  creation  wUdi  are  poured 
t^  former,  which  of  coarse  engaged  men  about  him,  and  doea  not  feel  the  full 
in  the  study  of  the  learned  lanaui^  weight  of  those  aocidenlal  erils,  which 
and  of  antiquity.                 Qmankan.  may  befal  him. 

&  m    rw  nu«.Ari-^  ^^  ''•'  consider  him  in  reUtion  to  the 

5  M.  On  UimtJiUmm.  poiaens  whom  he  conmaw  with,  it  n- 

I  hare  .always  preferred  chjoeHulness  turally  producca  lore  and  good*will  to- 

to  mirth.    Tbe  latter  I  consider  as  an  wards  him.  A  cheerful  mind  is  not  only 

act,  the  former  as  a  habit  of  the  mind,  disposed  to  be  affable  and  oUiging,  but 

Mirth  is  short  and  transient,  cheerfulness  raises  the  seme  good-buraoor  in  these 

fixed  and  permanent.    Those  are  ofiten  who  come  witiiia  ita  iaflueoce.    A  bmii 

raised  into  the  greatest  transports  of  finds  himself  pleaaed«  he  doea  not  know 

mirth,  who  are  sul!ject  to  the  greatest  why,  with  the  ehearfulness  of  hb  oom- 

depressions  of  melancholy :  on  the  con*  panion :    it  ia  like  a  sodden'  aushMMiy 

tmry,  cheerfiihiess,  though  it  does  not  that  awakena  a  aecast  ddight  in  the 

gire  tbe  mind  such  an  exquisite  glad-  mind,  without  her  attending  to  it.    The 

nesB,  prerents  us  from  fisllinr  into  an v  heart  rejoicea  of  ita  own  accord,  and  an* 

denth  of  sorrow.    Mirth  is  like  a  flasn  tnnlly  flows  out  into  firiendship  and  bo- 

<tf  uf^uning,  tlMit  bleaks  through  a  gloom  nereleooe  towards  the  person  wlio  km 

^  clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  moment :  ao  kindly  an  effect  upon  it 

^^VBriulncis  keeps  np  a  kind  of  day-  When  I  coctsider  this  ihuei  M  stain  of 

l%ht   in  tile  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  mind  in  its  thiid  relation,  I  eaanot  but 

■teady  and  perpetual  serenity.  look  upon  it  aa  a  eoostant  haWtuai  gn- 

Men  of  austeie  prindpies  look  upon  titode  to  the  great  Author  of  natul«. 

nifth  aa  toe  waaion  and  diasolute  for  a  An  inward  eheeafidMas'  ia  an  implicit 
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praiM  and  tbaDloigiTmg  to  Providaoee  othflr  thaiC  oogM  to  baabh  Uiit  hmjffff 

under  all  its  diapensatioiiB*    It  is  a  kind  temper  from  a  Tirtuoiis  mind.    Pain  aaid 

of  acquiescence  in  the  state  wherein  we  sidLness,  shame  and  reproach,  poverty 

areplaced«anda  secretapprobationofthe  and  old  age»  nay  death  itself*  oonsidM^ 

divine  will  in  his  conduct  towards  man.  ing  the  shortness  of  their  dnradon,  and 

There  are  but  two  things*  which,  in  the  advantage  we  may  reap  from  thett^ 

my  opinion,  can  reasonably  deprive  m  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  evils*    A 

of  this  cheerfulness  of  heart.    The  first  good  mind   may  bear  up  undmr  them 

of  these  is  the  sense  of  guilt    A  man  with  fortitude,  with  indolence,  and  with 

who  lives  in  a  state  of  vice  and  impeni-  cheerfulness  of  heart«    The  tossing  of 

fence,  can  have  no  title  to  that  evenness  a   tempest  does  not  discompose  mKf, 

and  tranquillity  of  mind  whick  is  the  which  he  is  sure  vrill  bring  him  te  a 

health  of  the  soul,  and  the  natural  efl^t  joyful  harbour. 

of  virtue  and  innocence.    Cheerfulness  A  man  who  uses  his  best  endeavoois 

in  an  ill  man  deserves  a  harder  name  to  live  according  to  the  dictates  of  virtue 

than  language  can  furnish  us  with,  and  and   right   reason,    has  two  perpetual 

is  many  degrees  beyond  what  we  com-  sources  of  cheerfulness,  in  the  consider 

monly  call  folly  or  madness.  ration  of  his  own  nature,  and  of  that 

Atheism,  by  whicii  I  mean  a  disbelief  Being  on  whom  he  has  a  dependence, 

of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  consequently  If  he  looks  into  himself  he  cannot  but 

of  a  future  state,  under  whatsoever  title  rejoice  in  that  existence,  which  is  so 

it  shelters  itself,  may  likewise  very  rea-  lately  bestowed  upon  him,  and  which, 

sonabljr  deprive  a  man  of  this  cheerful-  after  millions  of  ages,  will  be  still  new, 

ness  ot  temper.     There  is  something  so  and  still  in  its  be^oning.     How  many 

particularly  gloomy  and  ofllensive  to  hu-  self-congratulations  naturally  arise  on 

man  nature  in  the  prospect  of  non-ex-  the  mind,  when  it  reflecb  on  this  its 

istenoe,  that  I  cannot  but  wonder,  with  entrance  into  eternity,  when  it  takes  a 

many  excellent  writers,  how  it  is  possi-  view  of  those  improvable  faculties,  which 

ble  for  a  man  to  outlive  the  expectation  in  a  few  yean,  and  even  at  its  first 

of  it.     For  my  own  part,  I  think  the  be-  setting  out,  have  made  so  considerable 

ing  of  a  God  is  so  little  to  be  doubted,  a  progress,  and  which  will  be  still  re- 

that  it  is  almost  the  only  truth  we  are  oeiving  an  ibcrease  of  perfection,  and 

sure  of,  and  such  a  truUi  as  we  meet  consequently  an  increase  of  happiness ! 

with  in  every  object,  hi  every  occur-  The   consciousness    of  such  a    being 

rence,  and  in  every  thought.  If  we  look  spreads  a   perpetual  difibsion  of  joy 

into  the  characters  of  this  tribe  of  infi-  through  the  soul  of  a  virtuous  man, 

dels,  we  generally  find  they  are  made  and  makes  him  look  upon  himself  every 

up  of  pride,  spleen,  and  cavil :  it  is  in-  moment  as  more  happy  than  he  knowf 

deed  no  wonder,  that  men  who  are  un-  how  to  conceiTe. 

easy  to  themselves,  should  be  so  to  Uie  The  second  source  of  cheerfulness  to 

rest  of  the  world ;  and  how  is  it  possi-  a  good  mind  is,  its  consideration  of  that 

ble  for  a  man  to  be  otherwise  than  un-  Being  on  whom  we  have  our  depen- 

easy  in  himself^  wbo  is  in  danger  every  dence,  and  on  whom,  though  we  behold 

moment  of  losing  his  entire  existence,  him  as  yet  but  in  the  first  faint  discow- 

and  dropping  into  nothing  t  ries  of  his  perfections,  we  see   every 

The  vicious  man  and  Atheist  have  thing  that  we  can  imaffitte  as  great, 

therefore  no  pretence^  to  cheerfulness,  glorious,  or  amiable.      We  find  onr- 

and  would  act  veiy  unreasonably,  should  selves  every  where  upheld  by  his  good>- 

they  endeavour  after  it.    It  is  impossi-  ness,  and  surrounded  with  an  immensity 

Ue  for  any  one  to  live  in  good-humour,  of  love  and  mercy^    In  short,  we  d*- 

and  enjoy  his  present  exntence,  who  is  pend  upon  a  Being,  whose  power  ona^ 

apprebensivn  mther  of  torment  or  of  an-  Nfies  him  to  make  us  happy  by  an  mfi- 

nmilation ;  of  bebg  miserable,  or  of  not  nity  of  means,  whose  goodness  and  truth 

being  at  all.  «»g«ge  him  to  make  those  tiappy  who 

After  having  mentioned   these  two  desire  it  of  him,  and  whose  unchangea- 

great  principles  whidi  are  destructive  of  Uedess  will  secure  us  in  this  happineas 

chaemlness  iln  Ibeir  own  nature,  as  well  to  alt  eternity. 

as  in  right  reason,  I  cannot  think  of  any  Such    considerations,    which    every 
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should  perpeiUftUy  dierish  in  his  a  particular  iDfiaence  in  cheering  th0 

thoughts,  will  baoish  from  us  all  that  miud  of  man,  and  making  the  heart  glad. 

Mcret  heaviuMS  of  heart  which  unthink-  Those  several  living  creatures  whicb 

ing  men   are  subject  to  when  they  lie  are  made  for  our  service  or  sustenance, 

under  no  real  affliction,  all  that  anguish  at  the  same  time  either  fill  the  woods 

which  we  may  feel  from  any  evil  that  with  their  music,  furnish  us  withg|iDe, 

actually  oppresses  us,  to  which  I  may  or  raise  pleasing  ideas  in  us  :by   the 

likewise  add  those  little  cracklings  of  dalightfulnessof  their  appearance.  Foun- 

mirth  and  folly,  that  are  apter  to  betray  tains,  lakes,  and  rivers,  are  as  refreshing 

▼irtue  than  support  it ;  and  establish  in  to  the  imagination,  as  to  the  soil  through 

us  such  an  even  and  cheerful  temper,  as  which  they  pass. 

makes  us  pleasing  to  ourselves,  to  those  There  are  writers  of  great  distinction 

with  whom  we  converse,  and  to  him  who    have  made   it  an  argument   for 

whom  we  are  made  to  please.  SpecUUor.  Providence,    that   the   whole    earth   is 

«  »«    ^    .t      J  ■      -           ^      f      i.  .  covered  with  green,   rather   than  with 

%^l.  Ontke  Advantages  of  a  cheerful  .„y  ^^^  ^j^^,^  ^  b^j^g  a^^h  a  right 

Temper.  mixture    of   light  and   shade,   that   it 

Cheerfulness  isj  in  the  first  place,  the  comforts  and  strengthens  the  eye  instead 

best    promoter  of  health.      Repinings  of  weakening  or  grieving  it.     For  this 

and  secret  murmurs  of  heart  give  imper-  reason,  several  painters  have  green  cloth 

ceptible  strokes  to  those  delicate  fibres  hanging  near  them,  to  ease  the  eye  upon, 

of  which  the  vital  parts  are  composed,  after  too  great  an  application  to  their 

and  wear  out  the  machine  insensibly;  colouring.    A  fainotis  modern  pbiloso- 

not  to   mention  thpse  violent  ferments  pher  accounts   for  it  in  the  following 

which  they  stir  up  in  the  blood,  and  those  manner :    All    colours    that  are  more 

irregular  disturbed  motions,  which  they  luminous,  overpower  and  dissipate  the 

raise  in  the  animal  spirits.    I  scarce  re-  animal  spirits  which  are  employed  in 

member,  in  my  own  observation,  to  have  sight;  on  the  contrary,  those  that  are 

met  with  many  old  men,  or  with  such,  more  obscure  do  not  give   the  animal 

who  (to  use  our  English  phrase)  wear  spirits   a  sufficient  exercise ;    whereas, 

well,  that  had  not  at  least  a  certain  in-  the  rays  that  produce  in  m  the  idea  of 

dolenca  in  their  humour,  if  not  a  more  green,  fall  upon  the  eye  in  such  a  due 

than  ordinary  gaiety  and  cheerfulness  proportion   that  they  give  the  animal 

of  heart     The  truth  of  it  is,  health  and  spirits  their  proper  play,  and,  by  keeping 

cheerfulness  mutually  beget  each  other ;  up  the  struggle  in  a  just  balance,  excite 

with  this  difference,  that  we  seldom  meet  a  very  pleasing  and  agreeable  sensation* 

with  a  great  degree  of  health  which  b  not  Let  the  cause  be  what  it  will,  the  effect 

attended  with  a  certain  cheerfulness,  but  is  certain ;  for  which  reason  the  poets 

very  often  see  cheerfulness  where  there  is  ascribe   to   this    particular   colour  the 

no  great  degree  of  health.  epithet  of  ckeerfuL 

Cheerfulness  bears  the  same  friendly  To  consider  further  this  double  end 
regard  to  the  mind  as  to  the  body ;  it  in  the  works  of  nature,  and  how  they 
banishes  all  anxious  care  and  discontent,  are,  at  the  same  time,  both  useful  and 
sooths  and  composes  the  passions,  and  entertaining,  we  find  that  tlie  most  iui- 
keeps  the  soul  in  a  perpetual  calm.  But  portent  parU  in  the  vegeUble  world  are 
having  already  toucned  on  this  last  con-  those  which  are  the  most  beautiful, 
sideration,  I  shall  here  take  notice,  that  These  are  the  seeds  by  which  the 
the  world  in  which  we  are  placed,  is  several  races  of  plants  are  propagated 
filled  with  innumerable  objects  that  are  and  continued,  and  which  are  alway» 
proper  to  raise  and  keep  alive  this  happy  lodged  in  flowers  or  blossoms.  Naturt; 
temper  of  mind.  seems  to  hide  her  principal  design,  and 
If  we  consider  the  world  in  its  subser-  to  be  industrious  in  making  the  earth 
tiency  to  man,  one  would  think  it  was  ftj  and  delightful,  while  she  is  carry- 
puida  for  our  use ;  but  if  we  consider  it  ing  on  her  great  work,  and  intent  upon 
in  its  natural  beauty  and  harmony,  one  her  own  preservation.  The  husband- 
would  be  apt  to  conclude  it  was  made  man,  after  the  same  manner,  is  employed 
for  our  pleasure.  The  sun,  which  is  in  laying  out  the  whole  country  into  a 
as  the  great  soul  of  the  universe,  and  kind  of  garden  or  landscape,  and  making 
produces  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  has  every  thing  smile  about  him,  whilst,  ia 
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Tmlity,  he  thinki  of  nothing  but  of  the 
harresty  and  increase  which  if  to  arise 
from  it. 

We  may  further  observe  how  Provi- 
dence has  taken  care  to  keep  up  this 
cheerfulness  in  the  mind  of  roan,  by 
having  formed  it  after  such  a  manner, 
as  to  make  it  capable  of  conceiving 
deh'ght  from  several  objects  which  seem 
to  have  very  little  use  in  them  ;  as  from 
the  wildness  of  rocks  and  deserts,  and 
the  like  grotesque  parts  of  nature. 
Those  who  are  versed  in  philosophy 
may  still  carry  this  consideration  higher, 
by  observing,  that  if  matter  had  ap- 
peared to  us  endowed  only  with  those 
real  qualities  which  it  actually  pos- 
sesses, it  would  have  made  but  a  very 
joyless  and  uncomfortable  figure;  and 
why  has  Providence  given  it  a  power  of 
producing  in  us  such  imaginary  qualities, 
as  tastes  and  colours,  sounds  and  smells, 
heat  and  cold,  but  that  man,  while  he 
is  conversant  in  the  lower  stations  of 
nature,  might  have  his  mind  cheered  and 
delighted  with  agreeable  sensations  ?  In 
short,  the  whole  universe  is  a  kind  of 
theatre  filled  with  objects  that  either 
raise  in  us  pleasure,  amusement,  or  ad- 
miration* 

The  reader's  own  thoughts  will  sug- 
gest to  him  the  vicissitude  of  day  and 
night,  the  change  of  seasons,  with  all 
that  variety  of  scenes  which  diversify  the 
face  of  nature,  and  fill  the  mind  with  a 
perpetual  succession  of  beautiful  and 
pleasing  images. 

I  shall  not  here  mention  the  several 
entertainments  of  art,  with  the  pleasures 
of  frieudship,  books,  conversation,  and 
other  accidental  diversions  of  life,  be- 
cause I  would  only  take  notice  of  such 
incitements  to  a  cheerful  temper,  as  offer 
themselves  to  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
conditions,  and  which  may  sufficiently 
shew  us  that  Providence  did  not  design 
this  world  should  be  filled  with  mur- 
murs and  repinings,  or  that  the  heart  of 
man  should  be  involved  in  gloom  and 
melancholy. 

I  the  more  inculcate  this  cheerfulness 
of  temper,  as  it  is  a  virtue  in  which  our 
countrymen  are  observed  to  be  more 
deficient  than  any  other  nation.  Me- 
lancholy is  a  kind  of  demon  that  haunts 
our  island,  and  often  conveys  herself  to 
us  in  an  easterly  wind.  A  celebrated 
French  novelist,  in  opposition  to  those 
who  begin  their  romances  with  a  flowery 


season  of  the  year,  enters  on  his  story 
thus :     *  In  the  gloomy  month  of  No« 

*  vember,  when  the  people  of  England 

*  hang  and  drown  themselves,  a  dis- 
'  consolate  lover  walked  out  into  the 

*  fields,'  &c. 

Every  one  ou^ht  to  fence  against 
the  temper  of  his  climate  or  constitution, 
and  frequently  to  indulge  in  himself 
those  considerations  which  may  give 
him  a  serenity  of  mind,  afid  enable  nim 
to  bear  up  cheerfully  against  those  little 
evils  and  misfortunes  which  are  com- 
mon to  human  nature,  and  which,  by  a 
right  improvement  of  them,  will  produce 
a  satiety  of  joy,  and  an  uninterrupted 
happiness. 

At  the  same  time  that  I  would  en- 
gage my  reader  to  consider  the  world  in 
its  most  agreeable  lights,  I  must  own 
there  are  many  evils  which  naturally 
spring  up  amidst  the  entertainments  that 
are  provided  for  us  ;  but  these,  if  rightly 
considered,  should  be  far  from  over- 
casting the  mind  with  sorrow,  or  de- 
stroying that  cheerfulness  of  temper 
which  r  have  been  recommending. 
This  interspersion  of  evil  with  good, 
and  pain  with  pleasure,  in  the  works  of 
nature,  is  very  truly  ascribed  by  Mr. 
Locke,  in  his  Essay  upon  Human  Un- 
derstanding, tu  a  moral  reason,  in  the 
following  words : 

'  Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another 
reason  why  God  hath  scattered  up  and 
down  several  degrees  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  in  all  the  things  that  environ  and 
affect  us,  and  blended  them  together, 
in  almost  all  that  our  thoughts  and 
senses  have  to  do  with;  that  we, 
finding  imperfection,  dissatisfaction, 
and  want  of  complete  happiness  in  all 
the  enjoyments  which  the  creatures  caa 
afford  us,  might  be  led  to  seek  it 
in  the  enjoyment  of  him  with  whonel 
there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  whose 
right  hand    are    pleasures    for  ever- 


more. 


Spectator, 


§  22.  On  TrvXh  and  Sincerity. 

Truth  and  reality  have  all  the  advan- 
tages of  appearance,  and  many  more. 
If  the  shew  of  any  thing  be  good  for 
any  thing,  I  am  sure  sincerity  is  better; 
for  why  does  any  man  dissemble,  or 
seem  to  be  that  which  he  is  not,  but 
because  he  thinks  it  good  to  have  such 
a  quality  as  he  pretends  to  ?  for  to 
counterfeit  and  dissemble,  is  to  pat'oif 
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the  appearance  of  some  real  excellency. 
Now  the  best  way  in  the  world  for  a 
man  to  seem  to  be  ^ny  thing,  is  really  to 
be  what  we  would  seem  to  be.  Besides, 
that  it  is  many  times  as  troublesome  to 
make  good  the  pretence  of  a  good  quality, 
as  to  hare  it;  and  if  a  man  have  it  not, 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  he  is  discovered  to 
want  it,  and  then  all  his  paius  and  labour 
to  seem  to  have  it  are  lost.  There  is 
something  unnatural  in  painting,  which 
a  skilful  eye  will  easily  discern  from 
native  beauty  and  complexion. 

It  it  hard  to  personate  and  act  a  part 
long ;  for  where  truth  is  not  at  the  bot- 
tom, nature  will  always  be  endeavouring 
to  return,  and  will  peep  out  and  betray 
herself  one  time  or  other.  Therefore,  if 
any  man  think  it  convenient  to  seem 
good,  let  him  be  so  indeed,  and  theu 
his  goodness  will  appear  to  every  body's 
satisfaction ;  so  that,  upon  all  accounts, 
sincerity  is  true  wisdom.  Particularly 
as  to  the  affairs  of  this  world,  integrity 
hath  many  advantages  over  all  the  fine 
and  artificial  ways  of  dissimulation  and 
deceit ;  it  is  much  the  plainer  and  easier, 
much  the  safer  and  more  secure  way  of 
dealing  in  the  world;  it  has  less  of 
trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entanglement 
and  perplexity,  of  danger  and  hazard  in 
it ;  it  is  the  shortest  and  nearest  way  to 
our  end,  carrying  us  thither  in  a  straight 
line,  and  will  hold  out  and  last  long- 
est. The  arts  of  deceit  and  cunning  do 
continually  grow  weaker,  and  less  effec- 
tual and  serviceable  to  them  that  use 
them;  whereas  integrity  gains  strength 
by  use ;  and  the  more  and  longer  any 
man  practiseth  it,  the  greater  service  it 
does  aim,  by  confirming  his  reputation, 
and  encouraging  those  with  whom  he 
hath  to  do  to  repose  the  greatest  trust 
and  confidence  in  him,  which  is  an 
unspeakable  advantage  in  the  business 
and  affairs  of  life. 

Truth  is  always  consistent  with  itself, 
and  needs  nothing  to  help  it  out :  it  is 
always  near  at  hand,  and  sits  upon  our 
lips,  and  is  ready  to  drop  out  before  we 
are  aware;  whereas  a  lie  is  trouble- 
tome,  and  sets  a  man's  invention  upon 
the  rack,  and  one  trick  needs  a  great 
Inany  more  to  make  it  good.  It  is  like 
building  upon  a  false  foundation,  which 
continually  stands  in  need  of  props  to 
•bore  it  up,  and  proves  at  last  more 
•Ibargeable  than  to  have  raised  a.sab- 
itanti4  buikiiDg  at  first  upon  a  true 


and  solid  foundation ;  for  sincerity  is 
firm  and  substantial,  and  there  is  nothing 
hollow  or  unsound  in  it,  and  because  it 
is  plain  and  open,  fears  no  discovery ; 
of  which  the  crafty  man  is  always  in 
danger,and  when  he  thinks  he  walks  m  the 
dark,  all  his  pretences  are  so  transpa- 
rent, that  he  that  runs  may  read  them ; 
he  is  the  last  man  that  finds  himself  to 
be  found  out,  and  whilst  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  he  makes  fools  of  others, 
he  renders  himself  ridiculous. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  sincerity  is  the 
most  compendious  wisdom,  and  an  ex- 
cellent instrument  for  the  speedy  dis- 
patch of  business ;  it  creates  confidence 
m  those  we  have  to  deal  with,  saves  the 
labour  of  many  inquiries,  and  brings 
things  to  an  issue  in  few  words ;  it  is 
like  travelling  in  a  plain  beaten  road, 
which  commonly  bnngs  a  man  sooner 
to  his  journey's  end  than  by-ways, 
in  which  men  often  lose  themselves. 
In  a  word,  whatsoever  convenience  may 
be  thought  to  be  in  falsehood  and  dis« 
simulation,  it  is  soon  over ;  but  the  in- 
convenience of  it  is  perpetual,  because 
it  brings  a  man  under  an  everlasting 
jealousy  and  suspicion,  so  that  he  is  not 
believed  when  he  speaks  truth,  nor 
trusted  perhaps  when  he  means  honestly. 
When  a  man  has  once  forfeited  the  repu- 
tation of  his  integrity,  he  is  set  fast,  and 
nothing  will  then  serve  his  turn,  neither 
truth  nor  falsehood. 

And  I  have  often  thought  that  God 
hath,  in  his  great  wisdom,  hid  from  men 
of  false  and  dishonest  minds  the  wonder- 
ful advantages  of  truth  and  integrity  to 
the  prospenty  even  of  our  worldly 
affairs;  these  men  are  so  blinded  by 
their  covetousness  and  ambition,  that 
they  cannot  look  beyond  a  present  ad- 
vantage, nor  forbear  to  seize  upon  it, 
though  by  ways  never  so  indirect;  they 
cannot  see  so  far  as  to  the  remote  con- 
sequences of  a  steady  integrity,  and  the 
vast  benefit  and  advantages  which  it 
will  bring  a  man  at  last.  Were  but 
this  sort  of  men  wise  and  clear-sighted 
enough  to  discern  this,  they  would  be 
honest  out  of  very  knavery,  not  out  of 
any  love  to  honesty  and  virtue,  but  with 
a  crafty  design  to  promote  and  advance 
more  effectually  their  own  interests ;  and 
therefore  the  justice  of  the  divine  pro- 
vidence hath  hid  this  truest  point  of 
vrisdom  from  their  eyes,  that  bad  men 
might  not  be  upon  equal  tfrma  witk 
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Ike  just  and  upright,  and  serve  their  gaged  id  a  course  of  virtue!  I  shall  there- 
dwn  wicked  designs  by  honest  and  tore  endeavour  to  lay  down  some  rules 
lawful  means.  for  the  discovery  of  those  vices  that  lurk 
Indeed,  if  a  man  were  only  to  deal  in  in  the  secret  corners  of  the  spul;  and  to 
the  world  for  a  day,  and  should  never  shew  my  reader  those  methods,  by  which 
have  occasion  to  converse  more  with  he  may  arrive  at  a  true  and  impartial 
mankind,  never  more  need  their  good  knowledge  of  himself.  The  usual  means 
opinioa  or  good  word,  it  were  then  no  prescribed  for  this  purpose,  are  to  ex- 
great  matter  (speaking  as  to  the  con-  amine  ourseWes  by  the  rules  which  are 
cernments  of  this  world)  if  a  man  spent  laid  down  for  our  direction  in  sacred 
his  reputation  aH  at  once,  and  ventured  writ,  and  to  compare  our  lives  with  the 
it  at  one  throw :  but  if  he  be  to  con-  life  of  that  person  who  acted  up  to  the 
tinue  in  the  world,  and  would  have  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  and  is  the 
advantage  of  conversation  whilst  he  is  standing  example,  as  well  as  the  great 
in  it,  let  him  make  use  of  truth  and  guide  and  instructor,  ofthose  who  receive 
sincerity  in  all  his  words  and  actions ;  his  doctrines.  Though  these  two  heads 
for  nothing  but  this  will  last  and  hold  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon,  I  shall 
out  to  the  end  :  all  other  arts  will  fail,  but  just  mentiou  them,  since  they  have 
but  truth  and  integrity  will  carry  a  man  been  handled  by  many  great  and  eminent 
through,  and  bear  him  out  to  the  last  writers. 

Spectator,  I  would  therefore  propose  the  follow- 

ca«n>y      t    tr       ii       r  r\    %  iug  mcthods  to  the  consideratioti  of  such 

§  «3.  Rvie$for  the  Knowledge  of  One  s  ^^  ^^uld  find  out  their  secret  faults,  and 

^v  •  make  a  true  estimate  of  themselves. 

Hypocrisy,  at  the  fashionable  end  of  In  the  first  place,  let  them  consider 
the  town,  is  very  different  from  that  in  well,  what  are  the  characters  which  they 
the  city.  The  modish  hypocrite  endea-  bear  among  their  enemies.  Our  friends 
vours  to  appear  more  vicious  than  he  very  often  flatter  us  as  much  as  our  own 
really  is;  the  other  kind  of  hypocrite  hearts.  They  either  do  not  see  our  faults, 
more  virtuous.  The  former  is  afraid  of  or  conceal  them  from  us,  or  soften  them 
every  thing  that  has  the  shew  of  religion  by  their  representations,  after  such  a  man- 
in  it,  and  would  be  thought  engaged  in  ner,  that  we  think  them  too  trivial  to  be 
many  criminal  gallantries  and  amours,  taken  notice  of.  An  adversary,  on  the 
which  he  is  not  guilty  of;  the  latter  contrary,  makes  a  stricter  search  into  us, 
assumes  a  face  of  sanctity,  and  covers  a  discovers  every  flaw  and  imperfection  in 
multitude  of  vices  under  a  seeming  re-  our  tempers;  and,  though  his  malice  may 
ligious  deportment.  set  them  in  too  strong  a  light,  it  has  gene* 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  hypocrisy,  rally  some  ground  for  what  it  advances, 

which  differs  from  both  these,  pud  which  A  friend  exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an 

I  intend  to    make   the  subject  of  this  enemy  inflames  his  crimes.     A  wise  man 

paper ;  I  mean  that  hypocrisy,  by  which  should  give  a  just  attention  to  both  of 

a  man  does  not  only  deceive  the  world,  them,  so  far  as  they  may  tend  to  the  im- 

but  very  often  imp<ises  on  himself;  that  provementof  the  one,  and  the  diminution 

hypocrisy  which  conceals  his  own  heart  of  the  other.     Plutarch  ha^.writtett  an 

from  him,  and  makes  him  believe  he  is  essay  on  the  benefits  whicb^  man  may 

more  virtuous  than  he  really  is,  and  either  receive  from  his  enemies ;;,aad  aiftQW  tM 

not  attend  to  his  vices,  or  mistake  even  good  fruits  of  enmity,  wifmrio^tii  this  in 

his  vices  for  virtues.    It  is  this  fatal  hypo-  particular,     *'  that,   oy   thfr  reproacbet 

crisy  and  self-deceit,  which  is  taken  no-  which  it  casts  upon  us,  we  see  the  worst 

tice  of  in  these  words:  *  Who  can  under-  side  of  ourselves,  and  open  our  eyes  to 

stand  his  errors?   cleanse  thou  me  from  several  blemishes  and  defects  in  our  lives 

my  secret  faults.'  and  conversations,  which  we  should  not 

If  the  open  professbrs  of  impiety  de-  have  observed  without  the  help  of  such 
serve  the  utmost  application  and  en-  ill-natured  monitors." 
deavonrs  of  moral  writers,  to  recover  In  order  likewise  to  come  to  a  true 
them  from  vice  and  folly,  how  much  more  knowledge  of  ourselves,  we  should  con- 
may  those  lay  a  claim  to  their  care  and  sider,  on  the  other  hand,  how  far  we  may 
compa«ion,who  are  walking  in  the  paths  deserve  the  praises  and  appro ba  ioiii 
of  death,  while  they  fancy  themselves  en-  which  the  world  bestow  upon  us  ;  whe- 
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tlier  the  actions  they  celebrate  proceed  our  souk  in  such  a  solid  and  substantial 

from  laudable  and  worthy  motives;  and  virtue  as  will  turn  to  account  in  that  great 

how  far  we  are  really  possessed  of  the  day,  when  it  must  stand  the  test  of  in- 

virtues,  which  gain  us  applause  among  finite  wisdom  and  justice, 

those  with  whom  we  converse.     Such  a  I  shall  conclude  this  essay  with  observ- 

reflection  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  ing,  that  the  two  kinds  of  hypocrisy  I 

consider  how  apt  we  are  either  to  value  have  here  spoken  of,  namely,  that  of  de- 

or  condemn  ourselves  by  the  opinion  of  oeiving  the  world,  and  that  of  imposing 

others,  and  to  sacrifice  the  report  oTour  on  ourselves,  are  touched  with  wonderful 

own  hearts  to  the  judgment  of  the  world,  beauty  in  the  hundred  and  thirty-ninth 

In  the  next  place,  that  we  may  not  de-  psalm.     The  folly  of  the  first  kind  of 

ceive  ourselves  in  a  point  of  so  much  im-  hypocrisy  is  there  set  forth  by  reflections 

portance,  we  should  not  lay  too  great  a  on  God's  omniscience  and  omnipresence, 

stress  on  anysupposed  virtues  we  possess,  which  are  celebrated  in  as  noble  strains 

that  are  of  a  doubtful  nature:  and  such  of  poetry  as  any  other  I  ever  met  with, 

we  may  esteem  all  those  in  which  roulti*  either  sacred  or  profane.    The  other  kind 

tudes  of  men  dissent  from  us,  who  are  as  of  hypocrisy,  whereby  a  man  deceives 

good  and  wise  as  ourselves.  We  should  himself,  is  intimated  in  the  two  last  verses, 

always  act  with  great  cautiousness  and  where  the  Psalmist  addresses  himself  to 

circumspection,  in  points  where  it  is  not  the  great  Searcher  of  hearts  in  that  em-> 

impossible  that  we  may  be  deceived.  In-  phatical  petition ;  '*  Try  me,  O  God,  and 

temperate  zeal,  bigotry,  and  persecution,  **  seek  the  ground  of  my  heart;  prove  me 

for  any  party  or  opinion,  how  praise-  "and  examine  my  thoughts:  look  well  if 

worthy  soever  they  may  appear  to  weak  **  there  be  any  way  of  wickedness  in  me« 

men  of  our  own  principles,  produce  infi-  ^'  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting.^ 

nite  calamities  among  mankind,  and  are  SpeUator* 

highly  criminal  in  their  own  nature;  and  .  ^  .     xt    r -y-     t     •      4    r^  j   k  *  *t  , 

yet  how  many  persons,  eminent  for  piety,-  ^^\.^?  ^'•^'P^Z''^^ ^i'  ^    . 

iuffer  such  mobstrous  and  absurd  prind-  ^  ""  ^^^  ^  Mankind.  An  EaUem 

pies  of  action  to  take  root  in  their  minds  ^^rV* 

under  the  colour  of  virtues?  For  my  own  It  pleased  our  mighty  sovereign  Abbas 

part,  I  must  own,  I  never  yet  knew  any  Carascan,  from  whom  the  kings  of  the 

party  so  just  and  reasonable,  that  a  man  earth  derive  honour  and  dominion,  to  set 

could  follow  it  in  its  height  and  violence,  Mirza  his  servant  over  the  province  of 

and  at  the  same  time  be  innocent.  Tauris.     In  the  hand  of  Mirza,  the  ba- 

We  should  likewise  be  very  apprehen-  lance  of  distribution  was  suspended  with 
sive  of  those  actions,  which  proceed  from  impartiality;  and  under  his  administra- 
natural  constitution,  favourite  passions,  tion  the  weak  were  protected,  the  learned 
particular  education,  or  whatever  pro-  received  honour,  and  the  diligent  became 
motes  our  worldly  interest  or  advantage,  rich:  Mirza,  therefore,  was  beheld  by 
In  these  or  the  like  cases,  a  man's  judg-  every  eye  with  complacency,  and  every 
ment  is  easily  perverted,  and  a  wrong  tongue  pronounced  blessings  upon  his 
bias  hung  upon  his  mind.  These  are  the  head.  But  it  was  observed  that  he  de- 
inlets  of  prejudice,  the  unguarded  avenues  rived  no  joy  from  the  benefits  which  he 
of  the  mind,  by  which  a  thousand  errors  diffused;  he  became  pensive  and  melaa- 
and  secret  faults  find  admission,  without  choly;  be  spent  his  leisure  in  solitude; 
being  observed  or  taken  notice  of.  A  in  his  palace  he  sat  motionless  upon  m 
wise  man  will  suspect  those  actions  to  sofa;  and  when  he  went  out,  his  walk 
which  he  is  directed  by  something  besides  was  slow,  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
reason,  and  always  apprehend  some  con-  the  ground:  he  applied  to  the  business 
cealed  evil  in  every  resolution  that  is  of  a  of  state  with  reluctance;  and  resolved 
disputable  nature,  when  it  is  conformable  to  relinquish  the  toil  of  government,  of 
to  his  particular  temper,  his  age,  or  way  which  he  could  no  longer  enjoy  the  re* 
of  Ufe,  or  when  it  favours  bis  pleasure  or  ward, 
his  profit.  He*  therefore,  obtained  permission  to 

There  is  nothing  of  greater  importance  approach  the  throne  of  our  sovereign; 

to  us,  than  thus  diligent^  to  sift  our  and  being  asked  what  was  his  request^ 

thoughts,  and  examine  all  these  dark  re-  he  made  this  reply:  **May  the  Lord  of 

cesses  of  the  mind,  if  we  would  establish  '*  the  world  forgive  the  slave  whom  he  hae 
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•*  honoured,  if  Mirza  presume  again  to  "  prepared  for  thy  residence  t  I  will  roe- 

*May  the  bounty  of  Abbas  at  his  feet.  *Mitate  the  reason  of  thy  request:  and 

^  Thou  hast  given  me  the  dominion  of  a  ''  may  He  who  illuminates  the  mind  of 

^country,   fruitfiil   as  the    gardens    of  ''the  humble,  enable  me  to  determine 

**  Damascus;  and  a  city  glorious  above  "with  wisdom." 

*'  all  others,  except  that  only  which  re-        Mirza  departed ;  and  on  the  third  day, 

fleets  the  splendour  of  thy  presence,  having  received  no  command,  he  again  re- 

But  the  longest  life  is  a  period  scarce  quested  an  audience,  and  it  was  granted, 

sufficient  to   prepare  for  death:    all  When  he  entered  the  royal  presence,  his 

^  other  business  is  vain  and  trivial,  as  the  countenance  appeared  more  cheerful ;  he 

^  toil  of  emmets  in  the  path  of  the  travel-  drew  a  letter  from  his  bosom,  and  having 

^  ler,  under  whose  foot  they  perish  for  kissed  it,  he  presented  it  with  his  right 

*^ever;  and  all  enjoyment  is  unsubstan-  hand.     "  My  Lord  I"  said  he,  "  I  have 

**  tial  and  evanescent,  as  the  colours  of  "  learned  by  this  letter,  which  I  received 

**  the  bow  that  appears  in  the  interval  of  "  fromCosrou  the  Iman,  who  stands  now 

'*  a  storm.     Suffer  me,  therefore,  to  pre-  "  before  thee,  in  what  manner  life  ntay 

**pare  for  the  approach  of  eternity;  let  "be  best  improved.      I  am  enabled  to 

**  roe  give  up  my  soul  to  meditation ;  let  "  look  back  with  pleasure,  and  forward 

solitude  and  silence  acquaint  me  with  "  with  hope ;  and  I  shall  now  rejoice 

the  mysteries  of  devotion ;  let  me  for-  "  still  to  be  the  shadow  of  thy  power  at 

**  get  the  world,  and  by  the  world  be  for-  "  Tauris,and  to  keep  those  honours  which 

•*  gotten,  till  the  moment  arrives  in  which  "  I  so  lately  wished  to  resign."  The  King, 

**  the  veil  of  eternity  shall  fall,  and  I  shall  who  had  listened  to  Mirza  with  a  mixture 

**  be  found  at  the  bar  of  the  Almighty."  of  surprise  and  curiosity,  immediately 

Mirza  then  bowed  himself  to  the  earth,  gave  the  letter  to  Cosrou,  and  commanded 

and  stood  silent.  that  it  should  be  read.     The  eyes  of  the 

By  the  command  of  Abbas,  it  is  record-  court  were  at  once  turned  upon  the  hoary 

ed,  that  at  these  words  he  trembled  upon  sage,  whose  countenance  was  suffused 

the  throne,  at  the  footstool  of  which  the  with  an  honest  blush;  and  it  was  not 

world  pays  homage ;    he  looked  round  without  some  hesitation  that  he  read  these 

upon  his  nobles;  but  every  countenance  words : 

was  pale,  and  every  eye  was  upon  the        "  To  Mirza,  whom  the  wisdom  of  Ab- 

earth.     No  man  opened  his  mouth :  and  "  has   our  mighty  Lord   has  honoured 

the  king  first  broke  silence,  after  it  hid  "  with  dominion,  be  everlasting  health  ! 

continued  near  an  hour.  "  When  I  heard  thy  purpose  to  withdraw 

*'  Mirza,  terror  and  doubt  are  come  '*  the  blessings  of  thy  government  from 

*'  upon  me.     I  am  alarmed  as  a  man  who  "  the  thousands  of  Tauris,  my  heart  was 

^  suddenly  perceives  that  he  is  near  the  "  wounded  with  the  arrow  of  affliction, 

**  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  is  urged  for-  "  and  my  eyes  became  dim  with  sorrow. 

^  ward  by  an  irresistible  force:  but  yet  I  "But  who  shall  speak  before  the  king 

^  know  not  whether  my  danger  is  a  rea-  "  when  he  is  troubled  ;  and  who  shall 

''lity  or  a  dream.     I  am,  as  thou  art,  a  "  boast  of  knowledge  when  he  is  distress- 

"  reptile  of  the  earth:  my  life  is  a  mo-  "  ed  by  doubt?  To  thee  will  I  relate  the 

"  ment,  and  eternity,  in  which  days,  and  "  events  of  my  youth,  which  thou  hant 

"  vears,  and  ages,  are  nothing,  eternity  is  *'  renewed  before  me  ;  and  those  truths 

"  Wore  me,  for  which  I  also  should  pre-  "  which  they  taught  me,  may  the  Prophet 

•^pare:    but  by  whom   then  must   the  "  multiply  to  thee  I 
"Faithful  be  governed?  by  those  only,        "  Under  the  instruction  of  the  phy- 

**who  hare  no  fear  of  judgment?   by  *' siciun   Aiuzar,    I  obtained    an  early 

"those  only, whose  life  is  brutal,  because  '*  knowledge  of  his  art.     To  tho.se  who 

"  like  brutes  they  do  not  couHider  that  "  were  smitten  with  disease,  I  could  ad- 

they  shall  die?  Or  who,  indeed,  are  the  *'  minister  plants,  which  the  sun  has  im- 

Faithful?  Are  the  busy  multitudes  that  *•  pregnnted    with   the  spirit  of  health, 

"crowd  the  city,  in  a  state  of  perdition  ;  "  But  the  scenes  of  pain,  languor,  and 

"  and  is  the  cell  of  the  Dervise  alone  the  "  mortality,  which  were  perpetually  ris* 

"  gate  of  Paradise  ?   To  all,  the  life  of  a  "  ing  before  me,  made  me  often  tremble 

•*'Dervise  is  not  possible  :  to  all,  there-  "  for  myself.     I  saw  the  grave  open  at 

"fore,  it  cannot  be  a  duty.     Depart  to  "  my  feet;  I  determined,  therefore,  ta 

**  the  house  which  has  in  this  city  been  "  conteniplaie  onty  the  regions  beyond 
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*' it,  and  to  d€>8pise  every  acquisrtioo  '*  I  was  now  lo  confident  of  a  iiurieu1ou# 

'*  which  I  could  not  keep.     1  conceived  *'  sapply,  that  I  neglected  to  walk  out 

*'  an  opinion,  that  as  there  was  no  merit  '*  for  my  repast,   which,   after  the  first 

**  but  in  voluntary  poverty,  and  silent  **  day,  I  expected  with  an  impatience  that 

*^  meditation,  those  who  desired  money  "  left  me  little  power  of  attending  to  any 

were  not  proper  objects  of  bounty;  *' other  object:  this  impatience,  however, 

and  that  by  all  who  were  proper  ob-  *'  I  laboured  to  suppress,  and  persisted 

jects  of  bounty  money  was  despised.  *'  in  my  resolution  ;    but   my  eyes  at 

'*  I,  therefore,  buried  mine  in  the  earth;  **  length  began  to  fail  me,  and  my  kneev 

**  and  renouncing  society,  I  wandered  ^*  smote  each  other ;  I  threw  myself  back- 

**  into  a  wild  and  sequestered  part  of  **  ward,  and  hoped  my  weakness  would 

the  country:  my  dwelling  was  a  cave  **  soon  increase  to  insensibility.     But  I 

by  the  side  of  a  hill ;  I  drank  the  run-  **  was  suddenly  roused  by  the  voice  of  an 

*^  ning  water  from  the  spring,  and  ate  '^  invisible  being,  who  pronounced  these 

**  such  fruits  and  herbs  as  I  could  find.  *'  words:  Cosrou,  I  am  the  angel,  who  by 

To  increase  the  austerity  of  my  life,  I  the  command  of  the  Almighty  have  regis- 

frequently  watched  all  night,  sitting  tered  the  thoughts  of  thy  heart,  which  I 

at  the  entraince  of  the  cave  with  my  am  now  commissioned  to  reprove.  While 

'^  face  to  the  east,  resigning  myself  to  thou  wast  attempting  to   become  wise 

the  secret  influences  of  the  Prophet,  above  that  which  is  revealed,  thy  folly 

and     expecting    illuminations     from  has  perverted  the  instruction  which  was 

above.     One  morning,  after  my  noc-  vouchsafed  thee.     Art  thou  disabled  as 

turnal  vigil,  just  as  I  pcrceiyed  the  ho-  the  Fox  ?  hast  thou  not  rather  the  powers 

rizon  glow  at  the  approach  of  the  sun,  of  the  Eagle  ?  Arise,  let  the  Eagle  be 

the  power  of  sleep  became  irresistible,  the  object  of  thy  emulation.     To  pain 

**•  and  I  sunk  under  it.     I  imagined  my-  and  sickness,  be  thou  again  the  messen- 

"  self  still  sitting  at  the  entrance  of  my  ger  of  ease  and  health.     Virtue  is  not 

*'  cell ;    that  the  dawn  increased ;  and  rest,  but  action.     If  thou  dost  good  to 

that  as  I  looked  earnestly  for  the  first  man  as  an  evidence  of  thy  love  to  God, 

beam  of  day,  a  dark  spot  appeared  to  thy  virtue  will  be  exalted  from  moral  to 

intercept  it     I  perceived  that  it  was  divine ;  and  that  happiness  which  is  the 

in  motion;  it  increased  in  size  as  it  pledge  of  Paradise,  will  be  thy  reward 

drew  near,  and  at  length,  I  discovered  upon  earth. 

'^  it  to  be  an  eagle.     I  still  kept  my  eye  *'  At  these  words  I  was  not  less  asto- 

**  fixed  steadfastly  upon  it,  and  saw  it  *'  nished  than  if  a  mountain  had  been 

"  alight  at  a  small  distance,  where  I  '*  overturned  at  my  feet.      I  humbled 

«'  now  descried  a  fox  whose  two  fore-  **  myself  in  the  dust ;    I  returned  to  the 

"  legs  appeared  to  be  broken.     Before  "  city;  I  dug  up  my  treasure;  I  waslibe- 

*'  this  fox  the  eagle  laid  part  of  a  kid,  '*  ral,  yet  1  became  rich.     My  skill  in 

*^  which  she  had  brought  in  her  talons,  ^  restoring  health  to  the  body  gave  me 

**  and  then  disappeared.     When  I  awak-  *^  frequent  opportunities  of  curing  the 

**  ed,  I    laid    my    forehead   upon   the  **  diseases  of  the  soul.     I  put  on  the  sa- 

<«  groiind,  and  blessed  the  Prophet  for  **  cred  vestments ;  I  grew  eminent  be- 

■'  the  instruction  of  the  morning.     I  re-  *'  yond  my  merit;  and  it  was  the  plea- 

**'  viewed  my  dream,  and  said  thus  to  ^'  sure  of  the  king  that  I  should  sUnd 

*•  myself:  Cosrou,  thou  hast  done  well  *•  before  him.     Now,  therefore,  be  not 

**  to  renounce  the  tumult,  the  business,  '*  offended ;  I  boast  of  no  knowledge 

*«  and  vanities  of  life :   but  thou  hast  as  '*  that  I  have  not  received :  As  the  sands 

yet  only  done  it  in  part :  thou  art  still  "  of  the  desert  drink  up  the  drops  of 

every  day  busied  in  the  search  of  food,  *'  rain,  or  the  dew  of  the  morning,  so  do 

thy  mind  is  not  wholly  at  rest,  neither  '^  I  also,  who  am  but  dust,  imbibe  the 

is  thy  trust  in  Providence  complete.  "  instructions  of  the  Prophet.     Believe 

**  What  art  thou  taught  by  this  vision  ?  *'  then  that  it  is  he  who  tells  thee,  all 

''  If  thou  hast  seen  an  eagle  commission-  '*  knowledge  is  profane,  which  termi- 

"  ed  by  Heaven  to  feed  a  fox  that  is  ^*  nates  in  thyself;  and  by  a  life  wasted 

lame,  shall  not  the  hand  of  Heaven  '*  in  speculation,  little  even  of  this  can 

also  supply  thee  with  food ;  when  that  "  be  gained.     When  the  gates  of  Para- 

**  which  preyenu  thee  from  procuring  it  "  dise  are  thrown  open  before  thee,  thy 

♦•  forthyselfjisnotneccssity  butdevotion?  *'  dnimshall  be  irradiated  in  a  moment^ 
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**  here  thou  canst  little  more  than  pile 
error  upon  error;  there  thoushalt  build 
truth  upon  truth.  Wait,  therefore,  for 
the  glorious  vision  ;  aud  in  the  mean 
time  emulate  the  Eagle.  Much  is  in 
*'  thy  power ;  and,  therefore,  much  is 
*'  eipected  of  thee.  Though  the  Al- 
**  MiOHTT  only  can  give  virtue,  yet,  as  a 
*'  prince,  thou  mayest  stimulate  those  to 
"  beneficeoce,  who  act  from  no  higher 
motive  than  immediate  interest ;  thou 
canst  not  produce  the  principle,  but 
mayest  enforce  the  practice.  The  re- 
lief of  the  poor  is  equal,  whether  they 
receive  it  from  ostentation,  or  charity ; 
and  the  effect  of  example  is  the  same, 
*^  whether  it  be  intended  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  God  or  man.  Let  thy  vir* 
tue  be  thus  diffused ;  and  if  thou  be« 
*^  lievest  with  reverence,  thou  shalt  be 
**  accepted  above.  Farewell.  May  the 
*^  smile  of  Him  who  resides  in  the  Hea- 
ven of  Heavens  be  upon  thee!  and 
against  thy  name,  in  the  volume  of  His 
**  will,  may  Happiness  be  written  I" 

The  king,  whose  doubts,  like  those  of 
Mirza,  were  now  removed,  looked  up 
with  a  smile  that  communicated  the  joy 
of  his  mind.  He  dismissed  the  prince 
to  his  government;  and  commanded 
these  events  to  be  recorded,  to  the  end 
that  posterity  may  know  ''  that  no  life  is 
«*  pleasing  to  God,  but  that  which  is  useful 
**  to  Mankind."  Adveniw^er, 

§  25.     Providence  proved  from  Animal 

InsUncl, 

I  must  confess  I  am  infinitely  delighted 
with  those  speculations  of  nature  which 
are  to  be  made  in  a  country  life  ;  and  as 
my  reading  has  very  much  lain  among 
books  of  natural  history,  I  cannot  forbear 
recollecting,  upon  this  occasion,  the  se- 
veral remarks  which  I  have  met  with  in 
authors,  and  comparing  them  with  what 
falls  under  my  own  observation  ;  the  ar- 
guments for  Providence,  drawn  from  the 
natural  history  of  animals,  being,  in  my 
opinion,  demonstrative. 

-  The  make  of  every  kind  of  animal  is 
different  from  that  of  every  other  kind ; 
and  yet  there  is  not  the  least  turn  in  the 
muscles  or  twist  in  the  fibres  of  any  one, 
which  does  not  render  them  more  proper 
for  that  particular  animal's  way  of  life, 
than  any  other  cast  or  texture  of  them 
would  have  been* 

The  most  violent  appetites  in  all  crea- 
tvtttiure  hui  Mid  htiiger :  the  first  is  a 


perpetual  call  upon  them  to  propagate 
their  kind ;  the  latter  to  preserve  them<* 
selves. 

It  is  astonishing  to  consider  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  care  that  descend  from  the 
parent  of  the  young,  so  far  as  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  leaving  a  pos- 
terity. Some  creatures  cast  their  eggs  as 
chance  directs  them,  and  think  of  them 
no  farther,  as  insects,  and  several  kind  of 
fish ;  others,  of  a  nicer  frame,  find  out 
proper  beds  to  deposit  them  in,  and  there 
leave  them,  as  the  serpent,  the  crocodile, 
and  ostrich  ;  others  hatch  their  eggs,  and 
tend  the  birth,  until  it  is  able  to  shift  for 
itself. 

What  can  we  call  the  principle  which 
directs  every  different  kind  of  bird  to  ob- 
serve a  particular  plan  in  the  structure  of 
its  nest,  and  directs  all  of  the  same  spe- 
cies to  work  after  the  same  model  ?  It 
cannot  be  imitation ;  for  though  yoa 
hatch  a  crow  under  a  hen,  and  never  let 
it  see  any  of  the  works  of  its  own  kind, 
the  nest  it  makes  shall  be  the  same,  to  the 
laying  of  a  stick,  with  all  the  nests  of 
the  same  species.  It  cannot  be  reoMon  ; 
for  were  animals  endued  with  it  to  as 
great  a  degree  as  man,  their  buildings 
would  be  as  different  as  ours,  according 
to  the  different  convenieDcies  that  they 
would  propose  to  themselves. 

Is  it  not  remarkable,  that  the  same  tem- 
per of  weather  which  raises  this  general 
warmth  in  animals,  should  cover  the  trees 
with  leaves,  and  the  fields  with  grass, 
for  their  security  and  concealment,  and 
produce  such  infinite  swarms  of  insects 
for  the  support  and  sustenance  of  their 
respective  broods  ? 

Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  the  lore  of  the 
parent  should  be  so  violent  while  it  lasts, 
and  that  it  should  last  no  longer  than  is 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
young? 

The  violence  of  th's  natural  love  is  ex- 
emplified by  a  very  barbarous  experiment; 
which  I  shall  quote  at  length,  as  I  find  it 
in  an  excellent  author,  and  hope  my 
readers  will  pardon  the  mentioning  such 
an  instance  of  cruelty,  because  there  is  no- 
thing can  so  effectually  shew  the  strength 
of  that  principle  in  animals  of  which  I 
am  here  speaking.  '^  A  person,  who 
''*'  was  well  skilled  in  dissections,  opened 
*'  a  bitch,  and  as  she  lay  in  the  most  ex- 
"  quisite  torture,  offered  her  one  of  her 
^*  puppies,  which  she  immediately  fell  a 
<<  lickings  and  for  the  timeseemed  ii 
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**  fibU  of  her  pain:  on  the  rexnoTal  she 
**  kept  her  eye  fixed  on  it,  and  bcsgan  a 
**  wailing  sort  of  cry,  which  seemed  rather 
**  to  proceed  from  the  loss  of  her  young 
*'  one,than  the  sense  ofher  own  torments." 

But  notwithstanding  this  natural  love 
in  brutes  is  much  more  violent  and  intense 
than  in  rational  creatures.  Providence  has 
taken  care  that  it  should  be  no  longer 
troublesome  to  the  parent  than  it  is  useful 
to  the  young;  for  so  soon  as  the  wants  of 
the  latter  cease,  the  mother  withdraws  her 
fondness,  and  leaves  them  to  provide  for 
themselves ;  and,  what  is  a  very  remark- 
able circumstance  in  this  part  of  instinct, 
we  find  that  the  love  of  the  parent  may 
be  lengthened  out  beyond  its  usual  time, 
if  the  preservation  of  the  species  required 
it ;  as  we  may  see  in  birds  that  drive  away 
their  young  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to 
get  their  livelihood,  but  continue  to  feed 
them  if  they  are  tied  to  the  nest,  or  con- 
fined within  a  cage,  or  by  any  other 
means  appear  to  be  out  of  a  condition 
of  supplying  their  own  necessities. 

This  natural  love  is  not  observed  in 
animals  to  ascend  from  the  young  to  the 
parent,  which  is  not  at  all  necessary  for 
the  continuance  of  the  species:  nor 
indeed  in  reasonable  creatures  does  it 
rise  in  any  proportion,  as  it  spreads 
itself  downwards;  for  in  all  family 
affection,  we  find  protection  granted, 
and  favours  bestowed,  are  greater  motives 
to  love  and  tenderness,  than  safety, 
benefits,  or  life  received. 

One  would  wonder  to  hear  sceptical 
men  disputing  for  the  reason  of  animab, 
and  telling  us  it  is  only  our  pride  and 
prejudices  that  will  not  allow  them  the 
use  of  that  faculty. 

Reason  shews  itself  in  all  occurrences 
of  life;  whereas  the  brute  makes  no 
discovery  of -such  a  talent,  but  what  im- 
mediately regards  his  own  preservation, 
or  the  continuance  of  his  species.  Ani- 
mals in  their  generation  are  wiser  than 
the  sons  of  men;  but  their  wisdom  is 
confined  to  a  few  particulars,  and  lies 
in  a  very  narrow  compass.  Take  a 
brute  out  of  his  instinct,  and  you  find 
him  wholly  deprived  of  understanding.— 
To  use  an  instance  that  comes  often 
«ndeT  observation : 

With  what  caution  does  the  hen  pro^ 
vide  herself  a  nest  in  places  unfrequented, 
and  free  from  noise  and  disturbance! 
"When  she  has  laid  her  eggs  in  such  a 
manner  that  she  can  oover  ihem,  what 


care  does  she  take  in  taming  them  ft€'* 
quently,  that  all  parts  may  partake  of 
the  vital  warmth!  When  she  leaves 
them,  to  provide  for  her  necessary  sus- 
tenance, how  punctually  does  she  return 
before  they  have  time  to  cool,  and  be- 
come incapable  of  producing  an  animal ! 
In  the  summer  you  see  her  giving  herself 
greater  freedoms,  and  quitting  her  care 
for  above  two  hours  together;  but  in 
winter,  when  the  rigour  of  the  season 
would  chill  the  principles  of  life,  and 
destroy  the  young  one,  she  grows  more 
assiduous  in  her  attendance,  and  stays 
away  but  half  the  time.  When  the 
birth  approaches,  with  how  much  nicety 
and  attention  does  she  help  the  chick  to 
break  its  prison !  Not  to  take  notice 
of  her  covering  it  from  the  injuries  of 
the  weather,  providing  it  proper  nou- 
rishment, and  teaching  it  to  help  itself; 
not  to  mention  her  forsaking  the  nest,  if, 
after  the  usual  time  of  reckoning,  the 
young  one  does  not  make  its  appearance. 
A  chemical  operation  could  not  be  fol- 
lowed with  greater  art  or  diligence, 
than  is  seen  in  the  hatching  of  a  chick; 
though  there  are  many  other  birds  that 
shew  an  infinitely  greater  sagacity  in  all 
the  forementioned  particulars. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  hen,  that  has 
all  this  seeming  ingenuity  (which  is  in- 
deed absolutely  necessary  for  the  propa- 
gation of  the  species),  considered  in 
other  respects,  is  without  the  least 
glimmerings  of  thought  or  common 
sense.  She  mistakes  a  piece  of  chalk 
for  an  egg,  and  sits  upon  it  in  the  same 
manner :  she  is  insensible  of  any  in- 
crease or  diminution  in  the  number  of 
those  she  lays:  she  does  not  distinguish 
between  her  own  and  those  of  another 
species ;  and  when  the  birth  appears  of 
never  so  different  a  bird,  will  cherish  it 
for  her  o^n.  In  all  these  circumstances, 
which  do  not  carry  an  immediate  regard 
to  the  subsistence  of  herself  or  her  species, 
she  is  a  very  idiot. 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  thing 
more  mysterious  in  nature,  than  this 
instinct  in  animals,  which  thus-  rises 
above  reason,  and  falls  infinitely  short 
of  it.  It  cannot  be  accounted  for  by 
any  properties  in  matter,  and  at  the  same 
time,  works  after  so  odd  a  manner,  that 
one  cannot  thii^  it  the  faculty  of  an  in- 
tellectual being.  For  my  own  part,  I 
look  upon  it  as  upon  the  principle  of 
frayitation  in  bodiasi  which  is  not  to  ba 
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•zplaiosd  by  any  known  qoalitiei  in-  care  t — Deceive    not    yoarieWei    witb 

herent  in  the  bodies  themselves,  nor  from  such    arrogant    hopes.     Whatever  be 

any  laws  of  mechanism,  but,  according  your   rank.    Providence    will  not,  for 

to  the  best  notions  of  the  greatest  philo-  your  sake,  reverse  its  established  order, 

sophers,  is  an  immediate  impression  from  By  listening  to  wise  admonitions,  and 

the  first  Mover,  and  the  divine  energy  tempering  the  vivacity  of  youth  with  a 

acting  in  the  creatures.         Spectator.  proper  mixture  of  serious  thought,  yoa 

c  an    rrL   -KT        ;     rr  tr  •  ™*y  eMur©  cheerfulness  for  the  rest  of 

^  ^^^ce5«/yo//ormi7i|rr.foffiai«  your  life;  but  by  delivering  yourselve. 

PanaplcB  at  an  early  Age.  Jp  ^^  p^^„^  ^^  giddiness  and  levity. 

As  soon  as   you  are  caoable  of  re-  you  lav  the  foundation  of  lasting  heavi* 

flection,  you  must  perceive  that  there  is  ness  of  heart.  Blair. 

a  right  and  wrong  in  human  actions.  *  ^-    ««     ^      •  •  •       ^   •  »% 

You  see  that  those  who  are  bom  with  *  V\  ^^  ^fmiwtumofnrtm^ 
the  same  advantages  of  fortune,  are  not        '^^  ?^  ^^^^  «  nec€i9ary  Pari  of 
all  equally  prosperous  in  the  course  of        tMWsatum. 

life.     While  some  of  them,  by  wise  and        When    you   look  forward  to  thoM 

steady  conduct,  attain  distinction  in  the  plans  of  life,  which  either  your  circum- 

world,  and  pass  their  days  with  comfort  stances  have  suggested,  or  your  friendt 

and  honour;  others  of  the  same  rank,  have    proposed,  you  will  not  hesitate 

by  mean  and  vicious  behaviour,  forfeit  to  acknowledge,  that  in  order  to  pursue 

the  advantages  of  their  birth,  involve  them    with  advantage,    some  previous 

themselves  in  much  misery,  and  end  in  discipline  is  requisite.  «Be  assured,  that 

being  a  disgrace  to  their  friends,  and  a  whatever  is  to  be  your  profession,  no 

burden  on  society.     Early,  then,  you  education  is    more    necessary  to  your 

may  learn  that  it  is  not  on  the  external  success,  than  the  acquirement  of  virtuous 

condition  in  which  you  find  yourselves  dispositions  and  habits.      This  is  the 

placed,  but  on  the  part  which  you  are  universal  preparation  for  every  character, 

to  act,  that  your  welfare  or  unhappiness,  and  every  station  in  life.    Bad  as  the 

your  honour  or  infamy,  depend.    Now,  world    is,    respect  is  always   paid  to 

when  beginning  to  act  that  part,  what  virtue.     In  the  usual  course  of  human 

can    be    of   greater  moment    than  to  affairs  it  will  be  found,  that  a  plain  un- 

regulate  your  plan  of  conduct  with  the  derstanding,  joined  with  acknowledged 

most  serious  attention,  before  you  have  worth,  contributes  more  to  prospenty, 

yet  committed  any  fatal  or  irretrievable  than  the  brightest  parts  without  probity 

errors  ?  If,  instead  of  exerting  reflection  or  honour.     Whether  science,  or  busi- 

for  this  valuable  purpose,  you  deliver  ness,  or  public  life,  be  your  aim,  virtue 

yourselves  up,  at  so  critical  a  time,  to  still  enters,  for  a  principal  share,  into 

sloth  and  pleasure;  if  you  refuse  to  listen  all  those  great  departments  of  society. 

to  any  counsellor  but  humour,  or  to  at-  It  is  connected  with  eminence,  in  every 

tend  to  any  pursuit  except  that  of  amuse-  liberal  art;  with  reputation,  in  every 

ment ;  if  you  allow  yourselves  to  float  branch  of  fair  and  useful  business ;  with 

loose  and  careless  on  the  tide  of  life,  distinction,    in    every    public    station, 

ready  to  receive  any  direction  which  the  The  vigour  which  it  gives  the  mind,  and 

current  of  fashion  may  chance  to  give  the  weight  which  it  adds  to  character ; 

you;  what  can  you  expect  to  follow  the    generous    sentiments     which     it 

from  such  beginnings  ?    W  hile  so  many  breathes ;   the  undaunted  spirit  which 

around  you   are    undergoing    the  sad  it  inspires,  the  ardour  of  religion  which 

consequences    of    a    like    indiscretion,  it  quickens,  the  freedom  which  it  pro- 

for  what  reason  shall   not   these  con-  cures  from  pernicious  and  dishonourable 

sequences  extend   to  you?     Shall  you  avocations,  are  the  foundations  of  all 

only  attain  success  without   that   pre-  that  is  high  in  fame  or  great  in  success 

paration,   and  escape  dangers  without  among  men.     Whatever  ornamental  or 

that  precaution,  which  is   required  of  engaging  endowments  you  now  possess, 

others?      Shall  happiness  grow   up  to  virtue  is  a  necessary  requisite,  in  order 

you  of   its  own  accord,    and    solicit  to    their   shining    with  proper  lustre, 

your  acceptance,  when,  to  the  rest  of  Feeble  are  the  attractions  of  the  fairest 

mankind,  it  is  the  fruit  of  Ions  cultiva-  form,  if  it  be  suspected  that  nothing 

Aojkf  and  the  acquisition  of  labour  and  within  corresponds  to  the  pleasing  ap« 
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pearanoe  without.  Short  are  the  triompha 
of  wit,  when  it  it  aoppoaed  to  be  the 
vehicle  of  malice.  By  whatever  arts 
you  may  at  first  attract  the  attention,  you 
ctm  hold  the  esteem  and  secure  the 
hearts  of  others  only  by  amiable  disposi- 
tions and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
mind.  These  are  the  qualities  whose 
inflnonce  will  last,  when  the  lustre  of  all 
that  once  sparkled  and  dazzled  has 
passed  away.  Blair, 

§  28.  The  Happineu  and  DignUtf  of 
ManJiood  depend  vfon  the  Conduct  of 
the  youthful  Age. 

Let  not  the  season  of  youth  be  barren 
of  improremonts,  so  essential  to  your 
felicity  and  honour.  Your  character  is 
now  of  your  own  forming ;  your  fate  is 
in  some  measure  put  into  your  own 
hands.  Your  nature  is  as  yet  pliant 
and  6oi\  Habits  have  not  established 
their  dominion.  Prejudices  have  not 
preoccupied  your  understanding.  The 
world  has  not  had  time  to  contract  and 
debase  your  affections.  All  your  powers 
are  more  vigorous,  disembarrassed  and 
free,  than  they  will  be  at  any  future 
period.  Whatever  impulse  you  now 
give  to  your  desires  and  passions,  the 
direction  is  likely  to  continue.  It  will 
form  the  channel  in  which  your  life  is  to 
run ;  nay,  it  may  determine  an  ever- 
lasting issue.  Consider  then  the  em- 
ployment of  this  important  period  as 
the  highest  trust  which  shall  ever  be 
committed  to  you ;  as,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, decisive  of  your  happiness,  in  time 
and  in  eternity.  As  in  the  succession 
of  the  seasons,  each,  by  the  invariable 
laws  of  nature,  affects  the  productions 
of  what  is  next  in  course ;  so,  in  hu- 
man life,  every  period  of  our  age,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  well  or  ill  spent,  influ- 
ence, the  happiness  of  that  which  is  to 
follow.  Virtuous  youth  giaduaily  brings 
forward  accomplished  and  flourishing 
manhood;  and  such  manhood  passes 
of  itself,  without  uneasiness,  into  re- 
spectable and  tranquil  old  age.  fiut 
when  nature  is  turned  out  of  its  regular 
course,  disorder  takes  place  in  the  moral, 
just  as  in  the  vegetable  world.  If  the 
spring  put  forth  no  blossoms,  in  summer 
there  will  be  no  beauty,  and  in  autumn 
no  fruit:  So,  if  youth  be  trifled  away 
without  improvement,  manhood  will  be 
cojitemptiUe,  and  old  ago  miserable. 


h  99.  Pietjf  to  God  the  Foundatum  of 
good  MoraU, 

What  I  shall  first  recommend  is  piety 
to  God.  With  this  I  begin,  both  as  the 
foundation  of  good  morals,  and  as  a  dis- 
position particularly  graceful  and  becom- 
ing in  youth.  To  be  void  of  it,  argues 
a  cold  heart,  destitute  of  some  of  the 
best  affections  which  belong  to  that  age. 
Youth  is  the  season  of  warm  and  gene- 
rous emotions.  The  heart  should  then 
spontaneously  rise  into  the  admiration  of 
what  is  great;  glow  with  the  love  of 
what  is  fair  and  excellent ;  and  melt  at 
the  discovery  of  tenderness  and  goodness. 
Where  can  any  object  be  found  so  proper 
to  kindle  those  affections,  as  the  Father 
of  the  universe,  and  the  Author  of  all 
felicity!  Unmoved  by  veneration,  can 
you  contemplate  that  grandeur  and  ma- 
jesty which  his  works  every  where  dis- 
play ?  Untouched  by  gratitude,  can  you 
view  that  profusion  of  good,  which,  in 
this  pleasing  season  of  life,  his  benefi- 
cent hand  pours  around  you  ?  Happy 
in  the  love  and  affection  of  those  with 
whom  you  are  connected,  look  up  to 
the  Supreme  Being,  as  the  inspirer  of  all 
that  frienaship  which  has  ever  been 
shewn  you  by  others  ;  himself  your  best 
and  your  first  friend  ;  formerly,  the  sup- 
porter of  your  infancy,  and  the  guide  of 
your  childhood :  now  the  guardian  of 
your  youth,  and  the  hope  of  your  com- 
ing years.  View  religious  homage  as  a 
natural  expression  of  gratitude  to  him 
for  all  his  goodness.  Consider  it  as  the 
service  of  the  God  of  your  fathers ;  of 
him  to  whom  your  parents  devoted  you ; 
of  him  whom  in  former  ages  your  an- 
cestors honoured  ;  and  by  whom  they 
are  now  rewarded  and  blessed  in  heaven. 
Connected  with  so  many  tender  sensi- 
bilities of  soul,  let  religion  be  with  you, 
not  the  cold  and  barren  offspring  of  spe- 
culation, but  the  warm  and  vigorous 
dictate  of  the  heart.  Ibid. 

§  30.  Religion  never  to  he  treated  with 

Levity, 

Impress  your  minds  with  reverence  for 
all  that  is  sacred.  Let  no  wantonness  of 
youthful  spirits,  no  compliance  with  the 
intemperate  mirth  of  others,  ever  betray 
you  into  profane  sallies.  Besides  the  guilt 
whidi  is  thereby  incurred,  nothing  gives  m 
more  odious  appearance  of  petalanoe  and 
prcsomptioa  to  youpiy  than  iba  aSMla* 
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tiaii  of  treatiBg   religion  with   lefilf.  roaft  miggestioBs  of  age.    Too  wise  la 

Instead  of  being  an  erideoce  of  superior  leara,  too  impatient  'to  deliberate,  too 

uoderstandingyitdiflcoveraapertaDdshai-  forward  to  be  restrained,  they  plonge, 

low  mind ;  which,  vain  of  the  first  smat-  with  precipitant  indiscretion,  into  the 

tenngs  of  knowledge,  presumes  to  make  midst  of  ail  the  dangers  with  which  life 

light  of  what  the  rest  of  mankind  revere,  abounds.                                       Ibid. 

At  the  same  time,  you  are  not  to  iraaeine,  a  <^   cf       u        j-n^si                   *  . 

that  wheD  exhorted  to  be  religious,  yo«  ^          ^         ^                   recommended. 

are  called  upon  to  become  more  formal  ,  I^  i^  necessary  to  recommend  to  you 

and  solemn  in  your  manners  than  others  sincerity  and  truth.     This  is  the  baM 

of  the  same  years ;  or  to  erect  yourselves  ^^  every  virtue.     That  darkness  of  chai* 

intosuperciliousreprovers  of  those  around  '^ter,    where    we  can  see  no  heart; 

you.  The  spirit  of  true  religion  breathes  ^^^  foldings  of  art,  through  which  no 

gentleness  and  affability.  It  gives  a  native  native  affection  is  allowed  to  penetrate, 

unaffected  ease  to  the  behavionr.     It  is  present  an  object,  unamiable  in  every 

social,  kind,  and  cheerful ;  far  removed  s«M^on  of  life,  but  paniculariy  odious  in 

from  that  gloomy  and  illiberal  supersti-  youth.     If,  at  an  age  when  the  heart  ii 

tion  which  clouds  the  brow,  sharpens  warm,  when   the  emotions   are  strong, 

the  temper,  dejects  the  spirit,  and  teaches  ^^^  yfhen  natnre  is   expected  to  shew 

men  to  fit  themselves  for  another  world,  berself  free  and  open,  yon  can  already 

by  neglecting  the  concerns  of  this.     Let  «niile  and  deceive,  what  are  we  to  look 

your  religion,  on  the  contrary,  connect  fo^  ^^^^  7^^  8^*11  be  longer  hackneyed 

preparation  for  Heaven  with  an  honour-  ^^  ^^®  ^hys  of  men  ;  when  interest  shall 

able  discharge  of  the  duties  of  active  Kfe.  ^^^^  completed  the  obduration  of  your 

Of  such  religion  discover,  on  every  pro-  heart,   and  experience  shall   have  inn 

per  occasion,  that  you  are  not  ashamed  ;  proved  you  in  all  the  arts  of  guile  ?  Di»- 

but  avoid  making  any  unnecessary  osten-  ainiulation  in  youth  is  the  forerunner  of 

tation  of  it  before  the  world.      Blair.  perfidy  in  old  age.     Its  first  appearance 

&•!      TLT  J  .       J  r,     tu    s    I    '  '    J,  IS  the  faUl  omen  of  growing  depravity 

§  51.    Modesty  and  BocilUy  to  be  joined  and  future  shame.     It  degrades  parts 

to  Piety.  and  learning ;  obscures  the  lustre  of 
To  piety  join  modesty  and  docility,  every  accomplishment;  and  sinks  yoa 
reverence  of  your  parents,  and  submis-  into  contempt  with  God  and  man.  At 
sion  to  those  who  are  your  superiors  in  you  value,  therefore,  the  approbation  of 
knowledge,  in  station,  and  in  years.  De-  Heaven,  or  the  esteem  of  the  world,  caU 
pendence  and  obedience  belong  to  youth,  tivate  the  love  of  truth.  In  all  your  pro- 
Modesty  is  one  of  its  chief  ornaments ;  ceedings,  be  direct  and  consistent*  In- 
and  has  ever  beea  esteemed  a  presage  of  genuity  and  candour  possess  the  most 
rising  merit.  When  entering  on  the  career  powerful  charm  ;  they  bespeak  universal 
of  life,  it  is  your  part,  not  to  assume  the  favour,  and  carry  an  apology  for  almost 
reins  as  yet  in  your  hands;  but  to  com-  every  failing.  The  path  of  truth  is  a 
mit  yourself  to  the  guidance  of  the  more  plain  and  safe  path :  that  of  falsehood  h 
experienced,  and  to  become  wise  by  the  a  perplexing  maze.  After  the  first  d»- 
wisdom  of  those  who  have  gone  before  parture  from  sincerity,  it  is  not  in  your 
you.  Of  all  the  follies  incident  to  youth,  power  to  stop.  One  artifice  unavoid- 
there  are  none  which  either  deform  its  ably  leads  on  to  another ;  till,  as  the  in- 
present  appearance,  or  blast  the  prospects  tricacy  of  the  labyrinth  increases,  yon 
of  its  future  prosperity,  more  than  self-  are  left  entangled  in  your  own  snare, 
conceit,  presumption  and  obstinacy.  By  Deceit  discovers  a  little  mind,  which 
checking  its  natural  progress  in  improve-  stops  at  temporary  expedients,  without 
ment,  they  f  xitin  long  immaturity ;  and  rising  to  comprehensive  views  of  con- 
frequently  produce  mischiefs  which  can  duct.  It  betrays,  at  the  same  time,  a 
never  be  repaired.  Yet  these  are  vices  too  dastardly  spirit.  It  is  the  resource  of 
commonly  found  among  the  young.  Big  one  who  wants  courage  to  avow  his  do- 
with  enterprise,  and  elated  by  hope,  they  signs,  or  to  rest  upon  himself.  Whereas, 
resolve  to  trust  for  success  to  none  but  openness  of  character  displays  that  gene- 
themselves.  Full  of  their  own  abilides,  rous  boldness,  which  onght  to  distinguish 
they  deride  the  admonitions  which  are  youth.  To  set  out  in  the  world  with 
gif«l  thnn  by  their  firiend8|  at  tbn  tino-  no  other  priocipio  than  a  crafty  atten- 
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tioB  to  interest,  betokflofl  one  who  it  det*  menu  Aocustom  yonnelvaf  to  tbink  of  ibm 

tined  for  creeping  through  the  inferior  dietreitet  of  hammn  life;  of  the  solitary 

walks  of  life:  but  to  gire  an  early  pre-  cottage,  the  dying  parent,  and  the  weep- 

ference  to  honour  above  gain,  when  they  ing  orphan.     Ne?er  sport  with  pain  and 

stand  in  competition;  to  despise  erery  distress,  in  any  of  your  amusements;  nor 

advantage,  which  cannot    be  attained  treat  even  the  meanest  insect  with  wanton 

without  dishonest  arts;   to   brook   no  cruelty.  Ihid. 

meanness,  and  to  stoop  to  no  dissimula-  ^  .^    /-i     ,  j  -mm 

tion ;  are  the  indications  of  a  great  mind.  5  ^'  Courtesy  and  engaging  Manners. 

the  presages  of  future  eminence  and  dis-  ^  In  order  to  render  yourselves  amiable 
tinction  m  life.  At  the  same  time  this  in  society,  correct  every  appearance  of 
virtuous  sincerity  is  perfectly  consistent  harshness  in  bduviour.  Let  that  court- 
with  the  most  prudent  vigilance  and  can-  csy  distinguish  your  demeanour,  which 
don.  It  is  opposed  to  cunning,  not  to  springs  not  so  much  from  studied  polite- 
true  wisdom.  It  is  not  the  simplicity  ness,  as  from  a  mild  and  gentle  heart, 
of  a  weak  and  improvident,  but  the  can-  Follow  the  customs  of  the  world  in  mat^ 
dour  of  an  enlarged  and  noble  mind:  of  ten  indifferent ;  but  stop  when  they  be- 
one  who  scorns  deceit,  because  he  ac-  come  sinful.  Let  your  manners  be  simple 
counts  it  both  base  and  unprofitable;,  end  natural;  and  of  course  they  will  be 
and  who  seeks  no  disguise,  oecause  he  engaging.  Affectation  is  certain  defor- 
needs  none  to  hide  him.  Blair,  mity.  By  forming  yourselves  on  fantastic 
-  ,  >  r*  •.  models,  and  vying  with  one  another  in 
§  33.    Benevolence  and  Humamiy.  ^^^  reigaing  folly,  4^  young  begia 

^  Youth  is  the  proper  season  of  cultivat-  with  being  ridiculous,  ami  end  in  being 

log  the  benevolent  and  humane  affections,  vicious  and  immoral.  Ibid. 

As  a  great  part  of  your  hi^piness  is  to  do-  . 

pend  on  the  connexions  which  you  form  5  ^^'    Temperance  m  Beasure  ream- 
with  others,  it  is  of  high  importance  that  mended. 

you  acquire  betimes  the  temper  and  the        Let  me  particularly  exhort  youth  to 

manners  which  will  render  such  connez-  temperance  in  pleasure.  Let  me  admonish 

ions  comfortable.     Let  a  sense  of  justioe  them,  to  beware  of  that  rock  on  which 

be  the  foundation  of  all  your  social  quali-  thousands,  from  race  to  race,  continue  to 

ties.   In  your  most  early  intercourse  with  split     The  love  of  pleasure,  natural  to 

the  world,  and  even  in  your  youthful  man  in  every  period  of  his  life,  glows  at 

amusements,  let  no  unfairness  be  found,  this  age  with  excessive  ardour.    Novelty 

Engrave  on  your  mind  that  sacred  rule  adds  fresh  charms,  as  yet,  to  every  grati* 

of  *  doing  in  all  things  to  others,  accord-  fication.     The  world  appears  to  spread  m 

ing  as  you  wish  that  they  should  do  unto  continual  feast;  and  health,  vigour,  and 

you.'      For  this  end,  impress  yourselves  high  spirits,  invite  them  to  partake  of  it 

ivith  a  deep  sense  of  the  original  and  na-  vnthout  restraint    In  vain  we  warn  them 

tural  equality  of  men.     Whatever  ad-  of  latent  dangers.    Religion  is  accused  of 

vautages  of  birth  or  fortune  you  posoess,  insufferable  severity,  in  prohibiting  en- 

never  display  them  with  an  ostentatious  joyment;  and  the  old,  when  they  offer 

superiority.    Leave  the  subordinations  of  their  admonition,  are  upbraided  with  hav- 

rank  to  regulate  the  intercourse  of  more  ing  forgot  that  they  once  were  young. — 

advanced  years.     At  present  it  becomes  And  yet,  my  friends,  to  what  do  the  con- 

you  to  act  among  your  companions,  as  straints  of  religion,  and  the  counsels  of 

man  with  man.      Remember  how  on-  age,  with  respect  to  pleasure,  amount? 

known  to  you  are  the  vicissitudes  of  the  They  may  all  be  comprised  in  a  few 

world;  and  how  often  they,  on  whom  words — not  to  hurt  yourselves,  and  not 

ignorant  and  contemptuous  young  men  to  hurtothers, by  your  pursuitof  pleasure, 

once  looked  dovnx  with  scorn,  have  risen  Within  these  bounds,  pleasure  is  lawful ; 

to  be  their  superiors  in  future  years.  Com-  beyond  them  it  becomes  criminal,  because 

pasAion  is  an  emotion  of  which  you  never  it  is  ruinous.     Are  these  restraints  any 

ought  to  be  ashamed.    Graceful  in  youth  other  than  what  a  wise  man  would  choose 

is  the  tear  of  sympathy,  and  the  heart  to  impose  on  himself?     We  call  you  not 

that  melts  at  the  tale  of  woe.      Let  not  to  renounce  pleasure,  but  to  enjoy  it  in 

ease  and  indulgence  contract  your  a&c-  safety.  Ini^ead  of  abridging  it,  we  exhort 

tions,  and  wrap  you  up  in  selfish  enjoy-  you  to  punme  it  on  an  extensive  plan* 
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W«  propose  meftsures  for  securing  its 
possession,  and  for  prolonging  its  dura- 
tion. Blair. 

§  3G.     Whatever  violates  Nature^  cannot 
afford  true  PUaeure. 

Consult  your  whole  nature.    Consider 
yourselves  not  only  as  sensitive,  but  as 
rational  beings ;  not  only  as  rational,  but 
social ;  not  only  as  social,  but  immortal. 
Whatever  violates  your  nature  in  any  of 
these  respects  cannot  afford  true  pleasure; 
any  more  than  that  which  undermines  an 
essential  part  of  the  vital  system  can  pro- 
mote health.     For  the  truth  of  this  con- 
clusion, we  appeal  not  merely  to  the  au- 
thority of  religion,  nor  to  the  testimony 
of  the  aged,  but  to  yourselves,  and  .your 
own  experience.     We  ask,  whether  you 
have  not  found,  that  in  a  course  of  cri- 
minal excess,  your  pleasure  was  more 
than  compensated  by  succeeding  paint 
Whether,  if  not  from  every  particular  in- 
stance, yet  from  every  habit,  at  least,  of 
unlawful  gratification,  there  did  notspring 
some  thorn  to  wound  you;  there  did  not 
arise  some  consequence  to  make  you  re- 
pent of  it  in  the  issue!   How  long  will 
yon  repeat  the  same  round  of  pernicious 
folly,  and  tamely  expose  yourselves  to  be 
caught  in  the  same  snare  ?  If  you  have 
any  consideration,  or  any  firmness  left, 
avoid  temptations,  for  which  you  have 
found  yourselves  unequal,  with  as  much 
care  as  you  would  shun  pestilential  in- 
fection.   Break  ofi*  all  connexions  with 
the  loose  and  profligate.  UncU 

§  37.  Irregular 'Pleamres. 

By  the  unhappy  excesses  of  irregular 
pleasures  in  youth,  how  many  amiable 
dispositions  are  corrupted  or  destroyed ! 
How  many  rising  capacities  and  powers 
are  suppressed!  How  many  flattering 
hopes  of  parents  and  friends  are  totally 
extinguished !  Who  but  must  drop  a  tear 
over  human  nature,  when  he  beholds  that 
morning,  which  arose  so  bright,  overcast 
Fith  such  untimely  darkness ;  that  good- 
humour,  which  once  captivat^  all  hearts, 
that  vivacity  which  sparkled  in  every  com- 
pany, those  abilities  which  were  fitted  for 
adorning  the  highest  stations,  all  sacrificed 
at  the  shrine  of  low  sensuality;  and  one, 
who  was  formed  for  nmning  the  fair  ca- 
reer of  life  in  the  midst  of  public  esteem, 
^ut  off  by  his  vices  at  the  beginning  of  his 
/course;  or  sunk  for  the  whole  of  it  into 
AAsignifioancy  and  contempt  I-^These^  0 


sinful  Pleasure,  are  thy  trophies!     It  is 
thus  that,  co-operating  witn  the  foe  of . 
Qod  and  man,  thou  degradest  human  ho- 
nour, and  blastest  the  opening  prospects 
of  human  felicity !  Ibid. 

§  38.     Industry  and  AppUoation. 

Diligence,  Industry,  and  proper  im- 
provement of  time,  are  material  duties  of 
the  young.    To  no  purpose  are  they  en* 
dowed  with  the  best  abilities,  if  they  want 
activity  for  exerting  them.     Unavailing^ 
in  this  case,  will  be  every  direction  that 
can  be  given  them,  either  for  their  tem- 
poral or  spiritual  welfare.    In  youth,  the 
habits  ofi  ndustry  are  m  ost  easily  acqu  ired  ; 
in  youth,  the  incentives  to  it  are  strongest, 
from  ambition  and  from  duty,  from  emu- 
lation and  hope,  from  all  the  prospects 
which  the  beginning  of  life  affords.     If, 
dead  to  these  calls,  you  already  languish 
in  slothful  inaction,  what  will  be  able  to 
quicken  the  more  sluggish  current  of  ad- 
vand  ng  years  ?     Industry  is  not  only  the 
instrument  of  improvement,  but  the  foun- 
dation of  pleasure.     Nothi  ng  is  so  oppo- 
site to  the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  as  the  re- 
laxed and  feeblestate  of  an  indolent  mind. 
He  who  is  a  stranger  to  industry,  may 
possess,  but  he  cannot  enjoy.     For  it  is 
labour  only  which  gives  the  relish  to  plea- 
sure.    It  is  the  appointed  vehicle  of  e  verv 
good  man.     It  is  tihe  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  our  possessing  a  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body.  Sloth  is  so  inconsistent  with 
both,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine,  whether 
it  be  a  greater  foe  to  virtue,  or  to  health 
and  happinessL     Inactive  as  it  is  in  itself, 
its  effects  are  fatally  powerful.     Though 
it  appear  a  slowly-flowing  stream,  yet  it 
undermines  all  that  is  stable  and  flourish^ 
ing.     It  not  only  saps  the  foundation  of 
every  virtue,  but  pours  upon  you  a  deluge 
of  crimes  and  evils.    It  is  like  water 
which  first  putrefies  by  stagnation,  and 
then  sends  up  noxious  vapours,  and  filla 
the  atmosphere  with  death.     Fly,  there- 
fore, from  idleness,  as  the  certain  parent 
both  of  guilt  and  of  ruin.    And  under 
idleness  I  include,  not  mere  inaction  only, 
but  all  that  circle  of  trifling  occupations, 
in  which  too  many  saunter  away  their 
youth ;  perpetually  engaged  in  frivolous 
society,  or  public  amusements;  in  the 
labours  of  oress,  or  the  ostentation  of 
their  persons. — Is  this  the  foundation 
which  you  lay  for  future  niefulnesi  and 
esteem  f~  By  such  aeeomplishmmits  do 
yo^  to  reeommeBd  yoorselvee  19 
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tlie  thiDking  part  of  the  world,  and  to  an-  ought  continually  to  preserve.    It  is  too 

awer  the  expectations  of  year  friends  and  common  with  the  young,  even  when  they 

your  country  ?— Amusements  youth  re-  resolve  to  tread  the  path  of  virtue  and 

quires:  it  were  vain,  it  were  cruel,  to  pro-  honour,   to  set  out  with  presumptuous 

hibit  them.    But,  though  allowable  as  the  confidence  in  themselves.     Trusting  to 

relaxation,  they  are  most  culpable  as  the  their  own  abilities  for  carrying  them  sue- 

business  of  the  young.     For  they  then  oessfully  through  life,  they  are  careless  of 

become  the  gulf  of  time,  and  the  poison  applying  to  God,  or  of  deriving  any  as- 

of  the  mind.     They   foment  bad  pas-  aistance  from  what  they  are  apt  to  reckon 

flions.     They  weaken  the  manly  powers,  thegloomy  discipline  of  religion.     Alas! 

They  sink  the  native  vigour  of  youth  in-  how  little  do  they  know  the    dangers 

to  contemptible  effeminacy.  Blair,  which  await  them !  Neither  human  wis- 

fHL    »      f  rnv  dom,  nor  human  virtue,  unsupported  by 

^  39.     The  Bmphymemtof  l\me.  religion,  are  equal  for  the  trying  situa- 

Redeeming  your  time  from  such  dan-  tions  which  often  occur  in  life.  By  the 
gerous  waste,  seek  to  fill  it  with  employ-  shock  of  temptation,  how  frequently  have 
menta  which  yon  may  review  with  satis-  the  most  virtuous  intentions  been  over- 
faction.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  thrown  !  Under  the  pressure  of  disaster, 
is  one  of  the  most  honourable  occupations  how  oflen  has  the  greatest  constancy  sunk! 
of  youth.  The  desire  of  it  discovers  a  Destitute  of  the  favour  of  God,  you  are 
liberal  mind,  and  is  connected  with  many  in  no  better  situation,  with  all  your  boast* 
accomplishments  and  many  virtues.  But  ed  abilities,  than  orphans  lefl  to  wander 
though  your  train  of  life  should  not  lead  in  a  trackless  desert,  without  any  guide' 
you  to  study,  the  course  of  education  al-  to  conduct  them,  or  any  shelter  to  cover 
ways  fumislies  proper  employments  to  a  them  from  the  gathering  storm.  Correct, 
well-disposed  mind.  Whatever  you  pur-  then,  this  ill-founded  arrogance.  Expect 
sae,  be  emulous  to  excel.  'Generous  am-  not  that  your  happiness  can  be  indepen- 
bition,  and  sensibility  to  praise,  are,  es-  dent  of  him  who  made  you.  By  faith  and 
pecially  at  your  age,  among  the  marks  of  repentance,  apply  to  the  Redeemer  of  the 
virtue.  Think  not,  that  any  affluence  of  world.  By  piety  and  prayer  seek  the 
fortune,  or  any  elevation  of  rank,  exempts  protection  ot*  the  God  of  Heaven.  Ibid, 
you  from  the  duties  of  application  and  ,  /!«  *t  .  /•  i  >  « 
industry.  Industry  is  the  law  of  our  being;  ML  The  Necessity  of  an  early  and  dou 
It  is  the  demand  of  nature,  of  reason,  and  Apphcatton  to  fVtsdom. 
of  God.  Remember  always,  that  the  It  is  necessary  to  habituate  our  minds, 
▼ears  which  now  pass  over  your  heads  in  our  younger  years,  to  some  employment 
leave  permanent  memorials  behind  them,  which  may  engage  our  thoughts,  and  fill 
From  your  thoughtless  minds  they  may  the  capacity  of  the  soul  at  a  riper  age, 
escape;  but  they  remain  in  the  remem-  For,  however  we  may  roam  in  youth  from 
brance  of  God.  They  form  an  important  folly  to  folly,  too  volatile  for  rest,  too  soft 
part  of  the  register  of  your  life.  They  and  effeminate  for  industry ,ever  ambitious 
will  hereafter  bear  testimony,  either  for  to  make  a  splendid  figure  ;  yet  the  time 
or  against  you,  at  that  day  when,  for  all  will  come  wnen  we  shall  outgrow  the  relish 
your  actions,  but  particularly  for  the  em-  of  childish  amusements ;  and  if  we  are 
ployments  of  youth,  you  must  give  an  ac*  not  provided  with  a  taste  for  manly  satis - 
count  to  God.  Whether  your  future  factions  to  succeed  in  their  room,  we  must 
course  is  destined  to  be  longer  short,  after  of  course  become  miserable,  at  an  age 
this  manner  it  should  commence ;  and,  if  more  difficult  to  be  pleased.  While  men, 
it  continue  to  be  thus  conducted,  its  con-  however  unthinking  and  unemployed,  ea- 
clusion,  at  what  time  soever  it  arrives,  joy  an  inexhaustible  flow  of  vigorous  spi- 
will  not  be  inglorious,  or  unhappy.  rits  ;  a  constant  succession  of  gay  ideas. 

Ibid,  which  flutter  and  sport  in  the  brain,  makes 

,  ^^    -_,    .-        ..      /.  1        ,.      ^  *hem  pleased  with  themselves,  and  with 

h  AO.  The  Necee^y  of  depej^ngfor  every  frolic  as  trifling  as  themselves :  but 

SuccMt  <m  the  BU$$mg  of  Heaven.  ^^^n  the  ferment  of  the  blood  abates. 

Let  me  fiuish  the  subject,  with  recall-  and  the  freshness  of  their  youth,  like  the 

lag  your  atteattoQ  to  that  dependence  on  morning  dew,  passes  away,  their  spirits 

the  blMsiBg  of  Heaven,  which,  amidst  all  flag  for  want  of  entertainments  more  sa- 

yvur  •ndeafmn  after  imprDremeiiti  you  tisfactory  io  therosehres,  and  more  suited 
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to  A  manly  age;  and  the  soul,  from  a 
sprightly  impertinence,  from  quick  sensa- 
tions, and  florid  desires,  subsides  into  a 
dead  calm,  and  sinks  into  a  fiat  stupidity. 
The  fire  of  a  glowing  imagination  (the 
property  of  youth)  may  make  folly  look 
pleasing,  and  lend  a  beauty  to  objects, 
Mrhich  have  none  inherent  in  them ;  just  as 
the  sun-beams  may  paint  a  cloud,  and  di- 
versify it  with  beautiful  sUins  of  light, 
however  dark,  unsubstantial,  and  empty 
in  itself.  But  nothing  can  shine  with  un- 
diminished lustre,  but  religion  and  know- 
ledge,  which  are  essentially  and  intrinsi- 
cally bright  Take  it  therefore  for  granted, 
which  you  will  find  by  experience,  that 
nothing  can  be  long  entertaining,  but 
what  IS  in  some  measure  beneficial; 
because  nothing  else  will  bear  a  calm 
and  sedate  review. 

You  may  be  fancied  for  a  while,  upon 
the  account  of  good-nature,  the  insepa- 
rable attendant  upon  a  flush  of  sanguine 
health,  and  a  fulness  of  youthful  spirits : 
but  you  will  find,  in  process  of  time,  that 
among  the  wise  and  good,  useless  good- 
nature is  the  object  of  pity,  ill-nature  of 
hatred;  but  nature,  beautified  and  im- 
proved by  an  assemblage  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual endowments,  is  the  only  object 
of  a  solid  and  lasting  esteem.       SeeaU 

§  42.  The  UnhappineK  consequent  on  the 
Neglect  of  early  improving  the  Mind. 

There  is  not  a  greater  inlet  to  misery 
and  vices  of  all  kinds,  than  the  not  know- 
ing how  to  pass  our  vacant  hours.  For 
what  remains  to  be  done,  when  the  first 
part  of  their  lives,  who  are  not  brought  up 
to  any  manual  employment,  is  slipt  away 
without  an  acquired  relish  for  reading,  or 
taste  for  other  rational  satisfactions  ?-That 
they  should  pursue  their  pleasures  ? — But 
religion  apart, common  prudence  will  warn 
then  to  tie  up  the  wheel  as  they  begin  to 
go  down  the  hill  of  life.  Shall  they  then 
apply  themselves  to  their  studies  ?  Alas ! 
the  seed-time  is  already  past !  The  enter- 
prising and  spirited  ardour  of  youth  being 
over,  without  having  been  applied  to  those 
valuable  purposes  for  which  it  was  given, 
all  ambition  of  excelling  upon  generous 
QRd  laudable  schemes  quite  stagnates.  If 
they  have  not  some  poor  expedient  to  de- 
ceive the  time,  or,  to  speak  more  pro- 
perly, to  deceive  diemselves,  the  length 
of  a  day  will  seem  tedious  to  them,  who, 
perhaps,  have  the  unreasonableness  to 
Qonplain  of  the  shortness  of  )i&  in  gene- 


ral. When  the  former  part  of  our  life  has 
been  nothing  but  vanity,  the  latter  end 
of  it  can  be  nothing  but  vexation.  In 
short,  we  must  be  miserable,  without  some 
employment  to  fix,  or  some  amusement  to 
dissipate  our  thoughts :  the  latter  we  can- 
not command  in  all  places,  nor  relish  at 
all  times  ;  and  therefore  there  is  an  ab- 
sohite  necessity  for  the  former.  We 
may  pursue  this  or  that  new  pleasure ; 
we  may  be  fond  for  a  while  of  a  new  ac» 
quisition ;  but  when  the  graces  of  novelty 
are  worn  oS,  and  the  briskness  of  our 
first  desire  is  over,  the  transition  is  very 
quick  and  sudden,  from  an  eager  fondness 
to  a  cool  indifierence.  Hence  there  is  a 
restless  agitation  in  our  minds,  still  crav- 
ing something  new,  still  unsatisfied  with 
it,  when  possessed ;  till  melancholy  in- 
creases, as  we  advance  in  years,  like  sha- 
dows lengthening  towards  the  close  of 
day. 

Hence  it  is,  that  men  of  this  stamp  are 
continually  complaining  that  the  times  are 
altered  for  the  worse :  because  the  spright- 
liness  of  their  youth  represented  every 
thing  in  the  most  engaging  light ;  and 
when  men  are  in  high  good-humour  with 
themselves,  they  are  apt  to  be  so  with  all 
around ;  the  face  of  nature  brightens  up, 
and  the  sun  shines  with  a  more  agreeable 
lustre :  but  when  old  age  has  cut  them 
ofi*from  the  enjoyment  of  false  pleasures, 
and  habitual  vice  has  given  them  a  distaste 
for  the  only  true  and  lasting  delights ; 
when  a  retrospect  of  their  past  lives  pre- 
sents nothing  to  view  but  one  wide  tract 
of  uncultivated  ground;  a  soul  distem- 
pered with  spleen,  remorse,  and  insensi- 
bility of  each  rational  satisfaction,  dark- 
ens and  discolours  every  object ;  and  the 
change  is  not  in  the  times,  but  in  them, 
who  have  been  forsaken  by  those  gratifi- 
cations which  they  would  not  forsake. 

How  much  otherwise  is  it  with  those 
who  have  laid  up  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
knowledge !  When  a  man  has  been  lay- 
ing out  that  time  in  the  pursuit  of  some 
great  and  important  truth,  which  others 
waste  in  a  circle  of  gay  follies,  he  is  con- 
scious of  having  acted  up  to  the  dignity 
of  his  nature ;  and  from  that  conscious- 
ness there  results  that  serene  compla- 
cency, which,  though  not  so  violent,  is 
much  preferable  to  thepleasuresof  the  ani- 
mal life.  He  can  travel  on  from  strength 
to  strength ;  for,  in  literature  as  in  war^ 
each  new  eonquest  which  be  ffdna  en- 
powers  him  to  fwAi  his  cooquetts  still 
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farther,  and  to  anlarge  the  empire  of 
reason :  thua  he  is  ever  in  a  progressiTe 
state,  still  making  new  acquirements, 
still  animated  with  hopes  of  future  dia- 
coveries.  Seed. 

§  43.  Great  TalenU  twt  requinU  for  the 
common  Duties  of  Life, 

Some  may  allege,  in  bar  to  what  I 
haye  said,  as  an  excuse  for  their  indo- 
lence, the  want  of  proper  talents  to  make 
any  progress  in  learning.  To  which  I  an- 
swer, that  few  stations  require  uncommon 
abilities  to  discharge  them  well ;  for  the 
ordinary  offices  of  life,  that  share  of  ap- 
prehension  which  falls  to  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  provided  we  improve  it,  will 
serve  well  enough.  Bright  and  sparkling 
parts  are  like  diamonds,  which  may  adorn 
the  proprietor,  but  are  not  necessary  for 
the  good  of  the  world:  whereas  common 
sense  is  like  current  coin ;  we  have  every 
day,  in  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life, 
occasion  for  it :  and  if  we  would  but  call 
it  into  action,  it  would  carry  us  much' 
greater  leuEths  than  we  seem  to  be 
aware  of.  Men  may  extol,  as  much  as 
they  please,  fine,  exalted,  and  superior 
sense;  yet  common  sense,  if  attended 
with  humility  and  industry,  is  the  best 
guide  to  beneficial  truth,  and  the  best  pre- 
servative against  any  fatal  errors  in  know- 
ledge, and  notorious  misconducts  in  life. 
For  none  are,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
more  liable  to  error,  than  those  who  have 
a  distaste  for  plain  sober  sense  and  dry 
reasoning;  which  yet  is  the  case  of  those 
whose  warm  and  elevated  imagination, 
whose  uncommon  fire  and  vivacity,  make 
them  in  love  with  nothing  but  what  is 
striking,  marvellous,  and  dazzling:  for 
great  wits,  like  great  beauties,  look  upon 
mere  esteem  as  a  flat  insipid  thing ;  no- 
thing less  than  admiration  will  content 
them.  To  gain  the  good-will  of  roan- 
kind,  by  being  useful  to  them,  is,  in  their 
opinion,  a  poor,  low,  groveling  aim ;  their 
ambition  is,  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  world 
upon  them,  by  dazzling  and  surprising 
them ;  a  temper  which  draws  tliem  off 
from  the  love  of  truth,  and  consequently 
subjects  them  to  gross  mistakes :  for  they 
vrill  not  love  troth  as  such;  they  will  love 
it  only  when  it  happens  to  be  surprising 
and  uncommon,  which  few  important 
truths  are.  The  love  of  novelty  will  be 
the  predominant  passion ;  that  of  truth 
will  only  infiueoee  thera,  when  it  does  not 
inlerfiNreinthit.  P^rhapa  nothing  sooner 
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misleads  men  out  of  the  road  of  troth,  thui 
to  have  the  wild,  dancing  light  of  i^  bright 
imagination  playing  before  them.  Per- 
haps they  have  too  much  life  and  spirit  to 
have  patience  enough  to  go  to  the  bottom 
of  a  subject,  and  trace  up  every  argument, 
through  a  long  tedious  process,  to  its  ori- 
ginal. Perhaps  they  have  that  delicacy 
of  make  which  fits  them  for  a  swift  and 
speedy  race,  but  does  not  enable  them  to 
carry  a  great  weight,  or  to  go  through 
any  Ions;  journey,  whereas  men  of  fewer 
ideas,  who  lay  them  in  order,  compare  and 
examine  them,  and  go  on,  step  by  step,  in 
a  gradual  chain  of  thinking,  make  up  by 
industry  and  caution  what  they  want  in 
quickness  of  apprehension.  Be  not  dis- 
couraged, if  you  do  not  meet  with  suooeae 
at  first.  OlMerve,  (for  it  lies  within  the 
compass  of  any  man's  observation)  that 
he  who  has  been  long  habituated  to  one 
kind  of  knowledge,  is  utterly  at  a  loss  in 
another,  to  which  he  is  unaccustomed  ; 
till,  by  repeated  efforts,  he  finds  a  pro- 
gressive opening  of  his  faculties ;  and  then 
he  wonders  how  he  could  be  so  long  in 
finding  out  a  connexion  of  ideas,  which, 
to  a  practised  understanding,  is  very  ob- 
vious. But  by  neglecting  to  use  yonr 
faculties,  you  will,  in  time,  lose  the  very 
power  of  using  them.  Ibid. 

§  44.   Riches  or  Fortune  no  Excuse  to 
exempt  any  from  Study, 

Others  there  are,  who  plead  an  exemp- 
tion from  study,  because  their  fortune 
makes  them  independent  of  the  world, 
and  they  need  not  be  beholden  to  it  for  a 
maintenance*  that  is,  because  their  sitaa- 
tion  in  life  exempts  them  from  the  neces- 
sity of  spending  their  time  in  servile  offices 
and  hardships,  therefore  they  may  dispose 
of  it  just  as  they  please.  It  is  to  imagine, 
because  Qod  has  empowered  them  to  sin- 
gle out  the  best  means  of  employing  their 
hours,  viz.  in  reading*,  meditation ;  in  the 
highest  instances  of  piety  and  charity; 
therefore  they  may  throw  them  away  in  a 
round  of  impertinence,  vanity,  and  folly. 
The  apostle's  rule,  *  that  if  any  man  will 
not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat,'  extends  to 
the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor ;  only  sup- 
posing that  there  are  different  kinds  of 
work  assigned  to  each.  The  reason  is  the 
same  in  both  cases,  viz.  that  he  who  will 
do  no  good,  ought  not  to  receive  or  en- 
joy any.  As  we  are  all  joint  traders  and 
partners  in  life,  he  forfeits  his  right  to  any 
share  in  the  common  stock  of  bappin 
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wbo  does  not  endeavour  to  contribute  his 
quota  or  allotted  part  to  it :  the  public 
happiness  being  nothing  but  the  sum  total 
of  each  individual's  contribution  to  it.  An 
easy  fortune  does  not  set  men  free  from 
labour  and  industry  in  general ;  it  only 
exempts  them  from  some  particular  kinds 
of  labour :  it  is  not  a  blessing,  as  it  gives 
them  liberty  to  do  nothing  at  all;  but  as 
it  gives  them  liberty  wisely  to  choose,  and 
steadily  to  prosecute,  the  most  ennobling 
exercises,  and  the  most  improving  employ- 
ments, the  pursuit  of  truth,  the  practice 
of  virtue,  the  service  of  God  who  giveth 
them  all  things  richly  to  enjoy,  in  short, 
the  doing  and  being  every  thing  that  is 
commendable;  though  nothing  merely  in 
order  to  be  commended.  That  time  which 
others  must  employ  in  tilling  the  ground 
(which  often  deceives  their  expectation) 
with  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  they  may 
lay  out  in  cultivating  the  mind,  a  soil  al- 
ways grateful  to  the  care  of  the  tiller.— 
The  sum  of  what  I  would  say,  is  this : 
That,  though  you  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  calling,  yet  you  have  a  general 
one;  which  is,  to  watch  over  your  heart, 
and  to  improve  your  head ;  to  make  your- 
self master  of  all  those  accomplishments — 
an  enlarged  compass  of  thought,  that 
flowing  humanity  and  generosity,  which 
are  necessary  to  become  a  great  fortune ; 
and  of  all  those  perfections,  viz.  mode- 
ration, humility,  and  temperance,  which 
are  necessary  to  bearasmallone  patiently ; 
but  especially  it  is  your  duty  to  acquire  a 
taste  for  those  pleasures,  which,  after  they 
are  tasted,  go  off  agreeably,  and  leave 
behind  them  a  grateful  and  delightful 
flavour  on  the  mind.  Seed. 

§  45.    The   Pleasures  remlling  from  a 
prudent  Use  of  our  Faculties. 

Happy  that  man,  who,  unembarrassed 
by  vulgar  cares,  master  of  himself,  his 
time  and  fort une,8pends  his  time  in  maki  ng 
himself  wiser,  and  his  fortune  in  making 
others  (and  therefore  himself)  happier : 
who,  as  the  will  and  understanding  are  the 
two  ennobling  faculties  of  the  soul,  thinks 
himself  not  complete,  till  his  understand- 
ing be  beautified  with  the  valuable  furni- 
ture of  knowledge,  as  well  as  his  will  en- 
riched with  every  virtue ;  who  has  fur- 
nished himself  with  all  the  advantages  to 
relish  solitude,  and  enliven  conversation ; 
whan  serious,  not  sullen ;  and  when  cheer- 
ful, not  indiscreetly  gay ;  his  ambition,  not 
la  bt  admired  for  a  false  glare  of  great- 


ness, but  to  be  beloved  for  the  gentle  and 
sober  lustre  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness* 
The  greatest  minister  of  state  has  not 
more  business  to  do  in  a  public  capacity^ 
than  be,  and  indeed  every  man  else,  may 
find  in  the  retired  and  still  scenes  of  life. 
Even  in  his  private  walks,  every  thing 
that  is  visible  convinceth  him  there  is 
present  a  Being  invisible.  Aided  by  na- 
tural philosophy,  he  reads  plain  legible 
traces  of  the  Divinity  in  every  thing  he 
meets:  he  sees  the  Deity  in  every  tree, 
as  well  as  Moses  did  in  the  burning  bush» 
though  not  in  so  glaring  a  manner:  and 
when  he  sees  him,  he  adores  him  with  the 
tribute  of  a  grateful  heart.  Ibid. 

§  46.  The  justly  valuing  and  duly  using 
the  Advantages  enjoyed  in  a  Place  of 
Edvcaiion. 

One  considerable  advantage  is,  that 
regular  method  of  study,  too  much  neg- 
lected in  other  places,  which  obtains  here. 
Nothing  is  more  common  elsewhere,  than 
for  persons  to  plunge,  at  once,  into  the 
very  depth  of  science  (tar  beyond  their 
own)  without  having  learned  the  first  ru- 
di  nients :  nothing  more  common,  than  for 
some  to  pass  themselves  upon  the  world 
for  great  scholars,  by  the  help  of  universal 
Dictionaries,  Abridgments,  and  Indexes; 
by  which  means  they  gain  an  useless  smat- 
tering in  every  branch  of  literature,  just 
enough  to  enable  them  to  talk  fluently,  or 
rather  impertinently,  upon  most  subjects ; 
but  not  to  think  justly  and  deeply  upon 
any :  like  those  who  have  a  general  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  almost  everybo- 
dy. To  cultivate  an  intimateand  entire 
friendship  with  one  or  two  worthy  per- 
sons, would  be  of  more  service  to  them. 
The  true  genuine  way  to  make  a  substan- 
tial scholar,  is  what  takes  place  here, 

to  begin  with  those  general  principles  of 
reasoning  upon  which  all  science  depends, 
and  which  give  a  light  to  every  part  of 
literature ;  to  make  gradual  advances,  a 
slow  but  sure  process ;  to  travel  gently, 
with  proper  guides  to  direct  us,  through 
the  most  beautiful  and  fruitful  regions  of 
knowledge  in  general,  before  we  fix  our- 
selves in,  and  confine  ourselves  to  any 
particular  province  of  it ;  it  being  the  great 
secret  of  education,  not  to  make  a  man  a 
complete  master  of  any  branch  of  science, 
but  to  give  his  mind  that  freedom,  open- 
ness,and  extent,whicb  shall  empower  him 
to  master  it,  or  indeed  any  other,  when- 
ever be  shall  turn  the  bent  of  his  studiea 
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that  wty ;  'which  is  best  done,  by  settinc 
before  him,  in  his  earlier  years,  a  general 
view  of  the  whole  intellectual  world; 
whereas,  an  early  and  entire  attachment 
to  one  particular  calling,  narrows  the 
abilities  of  the  mifld  to  that  degree,  that 
he  can  scarce  think  out  of  that  track  to 
which  he  is  accustomed. 

The  next  advantage  I  shall  mention  is, 
a  direction  in  the  choice  of  authors  upon 
the  most  material  subjects.  For  it  is  per- 
haps a  great  truth,  that  learning  might  be 
reduced  to  a  much  narrower  compass,  if 
one  were  to  read  none  but  original  au- 
thors, those  who  write  chiefly  from  their 
own  fund  of  sense,  without  treading 
servilely  in  the  steps  of  others. 

Here,  too,  a  generous  emulation  quick- 
ens our  endeavours,  and  the  friend  im- 
proves the  scholar.  The  tediousness  of 
the  way  to  truth,is  insensibly  beguiled  by 
having  fellow-travellers  who  keep  an  even 
pace  with  us :  each  light  dispenses  a  bright- 
er flame,  by  mixing  its  social  rays  with 
those  of  others.  Here  we  live  sequestered 
from  noise  and  hurry,  far  from  the  great 
scene  of  business,  vanity,  and  idleness ; 
our  hours  are  all  our  own.  Here  it  is,  as 
in  the  Athenian  torch -race,  where  a  series 
of  men  have  successively  transmitted  from 
one  to  another  the  torch  of  knowledge ; 
and  no  sooner  has  one  quitted  it,  but 
another  equally  able  takes  the  lamp,  to 
dispense  light  to  all  within  its  sphere*. 

Seed. 

§  47.     Valuahle  OpporiuniUes  once  lost 
cavnol  he  recalled. 

Nor  let  any  one  vainly  imagine,  that 
the  time  and  valuable  opportunitieswhich 
are  now  lost,  can  hereatter  be  recalled  at 
will ;  or  that  he  who  has  run  out  his 
youthful  days  in  dissipation  and  pleasure, 
will  have  it  in  his  power  to  slop  when  he 
pleases,  and  make  a  wiser  use  of  his  riper 
years.  Yet  this  is  too  generally  the  falla- 
cious hope  that  flatters  the  youth  in  his 
sQnsual  indulgences,  and  leads  him  insen- 
sibly  on  in  the  treacherous  ways  of  vice, 
till  it  is  now  too  late  to  return.  There 
are  few,  who  at  one  plunge  so  totally  im- 
merge  in  pleasures,  as  to  drown  at  once  all 
power  of  reason  and  conscience:  they 
promise  themselves^  that  they  can  indulge 
their  appetites  to  such  a  point  only,  and 
can  check  and  turn  them  back -when  they, 
have  rua  tb^r  allotted  race,    I  do  not  in- 


♦— Quasi  cunoies,  vitu  lampada  tradunt. 
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deed  say,  that  there  never  have  been  per- 
sons in  whom  the  strong  ferment  of  youth- 
ful lusts  may  have  happily  subsided,  and 
who  may  have  brought  forth  fruits  of 
amendment,  and  displayed  many  eminent 
virtues.    God  forbid !  that  even  the  moal 
licentious  vices  of  youth  should  be  abso- 
lutely incorrigible.    But  I  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  the  instances  in  this  case  hav« 
been  so  rare,  that  it  is  very  dangerous  for 
any  one  to  trust  to  the  experiment,  upon 
a  presumption  that  he  shall  add  to  the 
number.    The  only  sure  way  to  make  any 
proficiency  in  a  virtuous  life,  is  to  set  out 
m  it  betimes.    It  is  then,  when  our  incli- 
nations are  trained  up  in  the  way  that  they 
should  lead  us«  that  custom  soon  makee 
the  best  habits  the  most  agreeable  ;    thu 
ways  of  wisdom  become  the  ways  of 
pleasantness,  and  every  step  we  advance, 
they  grow  more  easy  and  more  delightful. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  when  vicious,  head- 
strong appetites  are  to  be  reclaimed,  and 
inveterate  habits  to  be  corrected,  what  se- 
curity can  we  give  ourselves,  that  we 
shall  have  either  inclination,  resolution* 
or  power,  to  stop  and  turn  back,  and  re- 
cover the  right  way  from  which  we  have 
so  long  and  so  widely  wandered,  and  en- 
ter upon  a  new  life,  when  perhaps  our 
strength  now  faileth  us,  and  we  know  not 
how  near  we  may  be  to  our  journey's  end  I 
These  reflections  I  have  suggested  prin- 
cipally for  the  sake  of  those,  who,aUow^ 
ing  themselves  in  greater    indulgencea 
than  are  consistent  with  a  liberal  and  virw 
tuous  education,  give  evident  proofs  thai 
they  are  not  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
dangerous  encroachments,  and  the  pecu- 
liar deceitfulness    of   pleasMrabie    sia. 
Happy  for  them,  woula  they  once  seri- 
ouslv  consider  their  ways !  and  no  time 
can  be  more  proper,  than  when  these  so- 
lemn seasons  of  recollection  and  religious 
disciplineshould  particularly  disposethem 
to  seriousness  and  thought.   They  would 
then   discover,'  that  though  they  are  a 
while  carried  gently  and  supinely  down 
the  smooth  stream  of  pleasure,  yet  soon 
the  torrent  vrill  grow  too  violent  to  be 
stemmed ;  the  waves  will  arise,  and  dash, 
them  upon  rocks,  or  sink  them  in  whirl- 
pools.    It  is  therefore  the  part  of  pro* 
dence  to  stop  short  while  they  may,  and 
to  divert  their  course  into  a  diflerent 
channel;  which,  whatever  obstructions 
and  difficulties  they  may  labour  with  at 
fint,  will  every  day  become  more  prac« 
ticaUe  and  pleuiof ,  and  will  assurccBf' 
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ctrry  them    to    b  serene   lad    secure 
kmven.  ToUie. 

§  48.    The  Beginnings  of  Evil  to  be 

resisted. 

Think  not,  as  I  am  afraid  too  maDy  do, 
that  because  your  passions  have  not  hur- 
ried you  into  atrocious  deeds,  they  have 
therefore  wrought  no  mischief,  and  have 
left  no  sting  behind  them.  By  a  conti- 
nued series  of  loose,  though  apparently 
trivial  gratifications,  the  heart  is  often  as 
thoroughly  corrupted,  as  by  the  commis- 
sion of  any  one  of  those  enormous  crimes 
which  spring  from  great  ambition,  or 
great  revenge.  Habit  gives  the  passions 
strength,  while  the  absence  of  glaring 
guilt  seemingly  justifies  them  ;  and,  un- 
awakened  by  remorse,  the  sinner  proceeds 
in  his  course,  till  he  wax  bold  in  guilt,  and 
become  ripe  for  ruin :  for,  by  gradual 
and  latent  steps,  the  destruction  of  our 
virtue  advances.  Did  the  evil  unveil  it- 
self at  the  beginning ;  did  the  storm 
which  is  to  overthrow  our  peace,  disco* 
yer,  as  it  rose,  all  its  horrors,  precautions 
would  more  frequently  be  taken  against 
it.  But  we  are  imperceptibly  betrayed  ; 
and  from  one  licentious  attachment,  one 
criminal  passion,  are,  by  a  train  of  con- 
sequences, drawn  on  to  another,  till  the 
government  of  our  minds  is  irrecoverably 
lost.  The  enticing  and  the  odious  pas- 
sions are,  in  this  respect,  similar  in  their 
process ;  and,  though  by  different  roads, 
conduct  at  last  to  the  same  issue. 

BUdr. 

§  49.     Order  to  he  observed  in  AmuU" 

merits. 

Observe  order  in  your  amusements ; 
that  is,  allow  them  no  more  than  their  pro- 
per place ;  study  to  keep  them  within 
due  bounds ;  mingle  them  in  a  temperate 
succession  with  serious  duties,  and  the 
higher  business  of  life./  Hunfan  life  can- 
not proceed,  to  advantage,  without  some 
measure  of  relaxation  and  entertainment. 
We  require  relief  from  care.  We  are  not 
formed  for  a  perpetual  stretch  of  serious 
thought.  By  too  intense  and  continued 
application,  our  feeble  powers  would 
soon  be  worn  out.  At  the  same  time, 
from  our  propensity  to  ease  and  pleasure, 
amusement  proves,  among  all  ranks  of 
men,  the  most  dangerous  foe  to  order ;  for 
It  tends  incessantly  to  usurp  and  en- 
croach, to  widen  its  territories,  to  thrust 
ittfetf  into  the  pUtcf  of  mor^  important 


concerns,  and  thereby  to  disturl)  and 
counteract  the  natural  course  of  things. 
One  frivolous  amusement  indulged  out  of 
season,  will  often  carry  perplejtity  and 
confusion  thro*  a  long  succession  of  affairs. 
Amusements,  therefore,  though  they  bd 
of  an  innocent  kind,  require  steady  go- 
vernment, to  keep  them  within  a  due  and 
limited  province.  But  such  as  are  of  dii 
irregular  and  vicious  nature,  require  not 
to  be  governed,  but  to  be  banished  frotii 
every  orderly  society.  As  soon  as  a  man 
seeks  his  happiness  from  the  gaming* 
table,  the  midnight  revel,  and  the  other 
haunts  of  licentiousness,  confusion  seizes 
upon  him  as  its  own.  There  will  be  no 
longer  order  in  his  family,  nor  order  in 
his  affairs,  nor  order  in  his  time.  The 
most  important  concerns  of  life  are  aban- 
doned. Even  the  order  of  nature  is  by 
such  persons  inverted  ;  night  is  changed 
into  day,  and  day  into  night.  Character, 
honour,  and  interest  itself,  are  trampled 
under  foot  You  may  with  certainty 
prognosticate  the  ruin  of  these  men  to  be 
just  at  hand.  Disorder,  arisen  to  its 
height,  has  nearly  accomplished  its  work. 
The  spots  of  death  are  upon  them.  Let 
every  one  who  would  escape  the  pestilen- 
tial contagion,  fly  with  baste  from  their 
company.  Ibid. 

§50.  Order  to  be  preserved  in  your  Society. 

Preserve  order  in  the  arrangement  of 
your  society  ;  that  is,  entangle  not  your* 
selves  in  a  perpetual  and  promiscuous 
crowd;  select, with  prudence  and  pro- 
priety, those  with  whom  you  choose  to  as- 
sociate ;  let  company  and  retreat  succeed 
each  other  at  measured  intervals.  There 
can  be  no  order  in  his  life,  who  allots 
not  a  diie  share  of  his  time  to  retirement 
and  reflection.  He  can  neither  prudept- 
ly  arrange  his  temporal  affairs,  nor  pro- 
perly attend  to  his  spiritual  interests.  Ho 
fives  not  to  himself,  but  to  the  world.  By 
continual  dissipation,  he  is  rendered giddj 
and  thoughtless.  He  contracts  unavoid- 
ably from  the  world  that  spirit  of  disor- 
der and  confusion  which  is  so  prevalent 

in  it.  ^ 

It  is  not  a  sufficient  preservation  against 

this  evil,  that  the  circles  of  society  in 
which  you  are  engaged  are  not  of  a  liber- 
tine and  vicious  kmd.  If  they  withdraw 
you  from  that  attention  to  yoursdlveSy 
and  your  domestic  concerns,  vvUch 
be<;omes  a  good  tttait,  they  are  sub- 
versive of  ottlef,  and  in<^tisi^tent  \titli 
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your  duty.     What  is  innooent  in  itself,  aod  it  is  only  by  frequent  exercise,  that 

degenerates  into  a  crime,  from  being  car-  the  habits  of  order  and  punctuality  can  b» 

ried  to  excess;  and  idle,  trifling  society,  thoroughly  confirmed.                  Ibid. 

is  nearly  a-kin  to  such  as  is  corrupting.  ^  53.  Idleneu  avoided  by  the  Ob$ervatum 

One  of  the  first  principles  of  order  is,  to  ^f  Qr^^ 

learn  to  be  happy  at  home.     It  is  in  do-  d      ^«     j*      .       j                  -j -ji  . 

me«>c  retreat  that  every  wiw  man  fiod.  By  attending  to  order,  you  .yo.d  idler 

his  chief  Mtiefaction.  It  i.  there  he  form.  ""?•  *!;•'  moat  fruUfal  source  of  cnme. 

the  plana  which  regulate  bis  public  con-  '^  «"/••     A"'°S  "P""  "  P'"'  "»««"« 

duct.     He  who  kn^w.  not  how  to  enjoy  ^'^,  ^'»| .'»  "*  own  jlace^  you  con- 

bimseJf  when  alone,  en  never  be  long  "•"•»?  «"?  "'"«^'''  "«»  ""^"l  *«»? W" 

happy  abroad.  To  hi.  vacant  mind,  com-  «»»/«>' t'«no.    You  are  never  at  a  low 

pany  may  afford  a  temporary  relief ;  but    J""  '^  "^X"  ^  ^T.  '  Vl     "** 

wh»  foied  to  return  to  hiiself.  he  will    ^'^'s  T1^   ^'       .       T""  "  .V* 

be  so  much  more  oppressed  and  languid.    5'^"!'  *7  ^  t^o  extreme,  equally 

Whereas,  by  aduemixtu«of  publi^and    '^^^^'".^.TVV   *  !  «"«.  P  «"%K 
private  life,  we  keep  free  of  thi  snares  of    'ff"".  «"f »»«  ^oM  want  of  them.   The 

wl*u  .-J  ^I..-  ^.^w^...^.^^*  .^..«».^  "•**  of  order  stands  m  themiddle  between 

both,  and  enjoy  each  to inreateradTantage.  .«_    .  .  j     ir     r 

'  •'  "^  ^  Biair  extremes,  and  suffers  from  nei- 

ther :  he  is  occupied,  but  not  oppressed. 

^  51 .  A  due  Regard  to  Order  nece$Bttry  in  Whereas  the  disorderly,  overloading  one 

Biuineu^  TVme,  Experue^  and  Amuse-  pert  of  time,  and  leaving  another  vacant, 

merUs.  are  at  one  period  overwhelmed  with  busi- 

Throughout  your  affairs,  your  time,  ""^^  «^°^  ^}  ^'^^^^^^  «"!»«J  ^^^^  *^"^^t 

your  explnse,your  amusement,  your  so-  want  of  employment,  or  indolent  through 

iiety,th^,rinc5pleofordermustbeequal.  P^yJ^xity.     Those  seasons  of  lodolenoe 

ly  carried,  if  you  expect  to  reap  any  of  "^  idlenws.  which  recur  so  often  in  their 

its  happy  fruits.     FoVif  into  any  one  of  ^^^  "?  ^}'''^  J"^^  dangerous  moments, 

those  gSat  departments  of  life  you  suffer  ^he  mind,  unhappy  m  lU  situation,  and 

disorder  to  eiter,  it  will  spread  through  clmgingtoevery  object  which  can  occupy 

all  the  rest.     In  vain,  for  instance,  you  ?'  *"l"^  '^  "  ^"^^^  '^P^?^  ^^  ^5'?T,  '^^^ 

purpose  to  be  orderly  in  the  conduct  of  mto  the  arms  of  every  vice  and  folly 

your  affairs,  if  you  ie  irreguUr  in  the  ^^^^^J}  ^Y  the  pieservation  of  order, 

distribution  of  your  Ume.    In  vain  you  T"  ^*^«^^  inconstancy  and  levity.  Fickle 

attempt  to  regulate  your  expense,  if  into  ^J  ""^""^  "  ^^f  **"°^*°  ^If^^^.  It  is  fond 

your  amusements,  or  your  iciety,  disor-  ^^.f^^SP  I  "d  perpetually  tends  to  start 

der  has  crept  You  have  admitted  a  prin-  "'^^  ^'^^'?^  the  straight  line  of  conduct 

ciple  of  confusion  which  will  defeat  all  "^"^  ""•^^  ^*»«  propriety  of  bringing 

your  plans,  and  perplex  and  enungle  ourselves  under  subjecUon  to  method  and 

what  you  sought  to  arrange.  Uniformity  ^^^^ '  ^**1^**'  ^^^"«*^  *^  ^"^  »^  ™*y  P^®^* 

U  above  all  things  necessary  to  order.  If  constraining,  yet,  by  degrees,  and  from  the 

you  desire  that  any  thing  should  proceed  e*P«"enoe  of  its  happy  effects,  becomes 

according  to  method  and  rule,  '  let  all  ^^^^^^  *pd  agreeable.     It  rectifies  those 

things  be  done  in  order.'  irregularities  of  temper  and  manners  to 

I  must  alsoadmonish  you,  that  in  small,  ^^^^^  ^*  ^^^  ^*  "•™®  °^  caprice;  and 

as  well  as  in  great  affiiirs,  a  due  regard  to  w'^ich  are  distiMuished  characteristics  of  a 

order  is  requisite.     I  mean  not,  that  you  ^l^orderiy  mind.  It  is  the  parent  of  stea- 

ought  to  look  on  those  minute  attentions,  °IP®*  ®^  conduct.     It  forms  consistency 

which  are  apt  to  occupy  frivolous  minds,  ®'  character.     It  is  the  ground  of  all  the 

as  connected  either  with  virtueor  wisdom:  confidence  we  repose   in  one  another. 

but  I  exhort  you  to  remember,  that  dis-  ^^^'  ^^^  disorderiy  we  know  not  where 

Older,  like  other  immoralities,  frequently  *®  ""^     ^°  **^"  ^^J  can  we  place  any 

takes  rise  from  inconnderable  beginnings.  }f«*^.^no  is  uniform  and  regular ;  who 

They  who,  in  the  lesi^r  transactions  of  "^*"  ^Y  pnnciple,  not  by  humour ;  who 

life,  are  toUlly  negligent  of  rule,  will  be  «cts  upon  a  plan,  and  not  by  desultory 

in  haxard  of  extending  that  negligence,  by  «*<>*»«"»•  iWrf. 

^•S'Mt*  to  such  affairs  and  duties  as  will  h  ^3*     Ombr  enenHal  to  Seff-enjoymeni 

tender  them  cnmiaaU  Remissness  grows  and  FeUdty. 

•B  aU  ifhottndy  ttotto  guard  agaiaalit;       Consider  alio  how  imporUnt  it  is  lo 
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y^ur  telf-«njoyinent  and  felicity.  Order  is  use  equal  dili|;ence  in  preventing  the  en* 
the sourceofpeace;  and  peace  18  the  hi^h-  trance  of  yicious  suggestioos,  or  in  re- 
est  of  all  temporal  blessing  Order  ia  in-  pelting  them  when  entered,  why  ahould 
deed  the  only  region  in  which  tranquillity  we  not  be  equally  successful  in  a  much 
dwells.  The  very  mention  of  confusion  better  cause  ? — As  soon  as  you  are  sen- 
imports  disturbance  and  vexation.  Is  it  sible  that  any  dangerous  passion  begina 
possible  for  that  man  to  be  happy,  who  to  ferment,  instantly  call  in  other  passions; 


cannot  look  into  the  state  of  his  affairs,  or 
the  tenor  of  his  conduct,  without  discern- 
ing all  to  be  embroiled  ?  who  is  either  in 
the  midst  of  remorse  for  what  he  has  neg- 
lected to  do,  or  in  the  midst  of  hurry  to 


and  other  ideas,  to  your  aid.  Hasten  to 
turn  your  thoughts  into  a  different  direc- 
tion. Summon  up  whatever  you  have 
found  to  be  of  power,  for  composing  and 
harmonizing  your  mind.     Fly  for  assist- 


overtake  what  he  finds,  too  late,  was  ne-    ance  to  senous  studies,   to  prayer  and 


oessary  to  have  been  done  1  Such  as  live 
according  to  order,  may  be  compared  to 
the  celestial  bodies,  which  move  in  regu- 
lar courses,  and  by  stated  laws ;  whose 
influence  is  beneficent ;  whose  operations 
are  quiet  and  tranquil.  The  disorderly, 
resemble  those  tumultuous  elements  on 


devotion;  or  even  fly  to  business  or  inno- 
cent society,  if  solitude  be  in  hazard  of  fa- 
vouring the  seduction.  By  such  means  you 
may  stop  the  progress  of  the  growing  evil ; 
you  may  apply  an  antidote,  before  the 
poison  has  had  time  to  work  its  full  effect. 

Ibid. 


earth,  which,  by  sudden  and  violent  irrup.    ^  55^     ELrperience  to  he  anticipaUd  by 
A  -  ^  _  Reflection. 

It  is  observed,  that  the  young  and  the 
ignorant  are  always  the  most  violent  in 
pursuit.  The  knowledge  which  is  forced 
upon  them  by  longer  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  moderates  their  impetuosity. 
Study  then  to  anticipate,  by  reflection, 
that  knowledge  which  experience  often 
purchases  at  too  dear  a  price.  Inure  your- 
selves to  frequent  consideration  of  the 
emptiness  of  those  pleasures  which  excite 
so  much  strife  and  commotion  among 
mankind.  Think  how  much  more  of  true 
enjoyment  is  lost  by  the  violence  of  pas- 
sion, than  by  the  want  of  those  things 
which  give  occasion  to  that  passion.  Per- 
suade yourselves,  that  the  favour  of  Qod, 
and  the  possession  of  virtue,  form  the 
chief  happiness  of  the  rational  nature. 
Let  a  contented  mind,  and  a  peaceable 
life,  hold  the  next  place  in  your  estima- 
tion.     These  are  the  conclusions  which 
the  wise  and  thinking  part  of  mankind 
have  always  formed.     To  these  conclu- 
sions, after  having  run  the  race  of  passion, 
you  will  probably  come  at  the  last.     By 
forming  them  betimes,  you  would  make 
a  seasonable  escape  from  that  tempestu- 
ous region,  through  which  none  can  past 
without    suffering    misery,  contracting 
guilt,  and  undergoing  severe  remorse. 

Ibid. 

§  56.  The  Beginnings  of  Pottum  to  h§ 

opposedm 

Oppose  early  the  beginnings  of  passion. 


tions,  disturb  the  course  of  nature.     By 
mismanagement  of  affairs,  by  excess  in 
expense,  by  irregularity  in  the  indulgence 
of  company  and  amusement,  they  are  per- 
petually  creating   molestation   both   to 
themselves  and  others.  They  depart  from 
their  road  to  seek  pleasure ;  and  instead 
of  it,  they  every  where  raise  up  sorrows. 
Being  always  found  out  of  their  proper 
place,  they  of  course  interfere  and  jar 
with  others.     The  disorders  which  they 
raise  never  fail  to  spread  beyond  their 
own  line,  and  to  involve  many  in  confu- 
sion and  distress ;  whence  they  neces- 
sarily become  the  authors  of  tumult  and 
contention,  of  discord  and  enmity.  Where- 
as order  is  the  foundation  of  union.     It 
allows  every  man  to  carry  on  his  own 
affairs  without  disturbing  his  neighbour. 
It  is  the  golden  chain  which  holds  to- 
gether the  societies  of  men  in  friendship 
and  peace.  Blair. 

§  54.     Care  to  be  taken  in  suppressing 
Criminal  Tlioughts, 

When  criminal  thoughts  arise,  attend 
to  all  the  proper  methods  of  speedily  sup- 
pressing them.  Take  example  from  the 
unhappy  industry  which  sinners  discover 
in  banishing  good  ones,  ifhen  a  natural 
sense  of  religion  forces  them  on  their  con- 
science. How  anxiously  do  they  fly  from 
themselves!  How  studiously  do  they 
drown  the  voice  which  upbraids  them,  in 
the  noise  of  company  or  diversions! 
What  numerous  artifices  do  they  employ. 


to  evade  the  uneasiness  which  returns  of    Avoid  particularly  all  such  objects  as  are 
reflection  would  produce !   Were  we  to    apt  to  ezcito  ptssiona  whidi  you  know  to 
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predominate  vithiu  you.  As  soon  as  yoa 
find  the  tempest  rising,  have  recourse  to 
every  proper  method,  either  of  allaving 
its  violence,  or  escaping  to  a  calmer 
shore.  Hasten  to  call  up  emotions  of  an 
opposite  nature.  Study  to  conquer  one 
passion  by  means  of  some  other  which  is 
of  less  dangerous  tendency.  Never  ac« 
count  9Dy  thing  small  or  trivial  which  is 
in  hazard  of  introducing  disorder  into 
your  heart.  Never  make  light  of  any  de- 
sire which  you  feel  gaining  such  progress 
as  to  threaten  entire  dominion.  Blan- 
dishing it  will  appear  at  the  first.  As  a 
gentle  and  innocent  emotion,  it  may  steal 
into  the  heart;  but  as  it  advances,  is 
likely  to  pierce  you  through  with  many 
sorrows.  What  you  indulged  as  a  fa- 
vourite amusement  will  shortly  become  a 
serious  business,  and  in  the  end  may  prove 
the  burden  of  your  life.  Most  of  our  pas- 
sions flatter  us  in  their  rise,  but  their  be- 
ginniogs  are  treacherous :  their  growth  is 
imperceptible ;  and  the  evils  which  thev 
carry  in  their  train,  lie  concealed,  until 
their  dominion  is  established.  What  So- 
lomon says  of  one  of  them,  holds  true  of 
them  all,  *  that  their  beginning  is  as  when 
*  one  letteth  out  water.*  It  issues  from  a 
small  chink,  which  once  might  have  been 
easily  stopped;  but  being  neglected,  it  is 
soon  widened  by  the  stream,  till  the 
bank  is  at  last  totally  thrown  down,  and 
the  flood  is  at  liberty  to  deluge  the  whole 
plain.  Blair. 

§  57.  The  Government  of  Temper y  a$  mi- 
duded  in  the  Keeping  of  the  Heart. 

Passions  are  quick  and  strong  emo- 
tions, which  by  degrees  subside.  Tem- 
per is  the  disposition  which  remains  after 
these  emotions  are  past*  and  which  forms 
the  habitual  propensity  of  the  soul.  The 
one  are  like  the  stream  when  it  is  swoln 
by  the  torrent,  and  ruffled  by  the  winds; 
the  other  resembles  it  when  running 
within  its  bed,  with  its  natural  force  and 
velocity.  The  influence  oftemper  is  more 
silent  and  imperceptible  than  that  of  pas- 
sion ;  it  operates  with  less  violence ;  but 
as  its  operation  is  constant,  it  produces 
effects  no  less  considerable.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore^  that  it  highly  deserves  to 
be  considered  in  a  religious  view. 

Many,  indeed,  are  avenge  to  behold  it 
in  this  light.  They  place  a  good  temper 
upon  the  ume footing  with  a  healthy  con- 
stitution of  body.  They  consider-il  as  a 
nalvral  felicity  which  some  enjoy;  but 


fur  the  want  of  which,  othors  are  not 
morally  culpable,  nor  accountable  to 
God :  and  hence  the  opinion  has  some* 
times  prevailed,  that  a  bad  temper  might 
be  consistent  with  a  state  of  grace.  If 
this  were  true,  it  would  overturn  that 
whole  doctrine,  of  which  the  gospel  is  so 
full,  *  that  regeneration,  or  change  of 
*  nature,  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  « 
'Christian/  It  would  suppose,  that  graco 
might  dwell  amidst  malevolence  and  ran- 
cour, and  that  heaven  might  be  enjoyed 
by  such  as  are  strangers  to  charity  and 
love. — It  will  readily  be  admitted  thai 
some,  by  the  original  frame  of  their  mind, 
are  more  favourably  inclined  than  others, 
towards  certain  good  dispositions  and  hft- 
bits.  But  this  affords  no  justification  to 
those  who  neglect  to  oppose  the  corrup- 
tions to  which  they  are  prone.  Let  no 
roan  imagine,  that  the  human  heart  is  a 
soil  altogether  unsusceptible  of  culture  I  or 
that  the  worst  temper  may  not,  through 
the  assistance  of  grace,  be  reformed  by  at- 
tention and  discipline.  Settled  depravity 
of  temper  is  always  owing  to  our  own  in- 
dulgence. If,  in  place  of  checking,  we 
nqurish  that  malignity  of  disposition  to 
which  we  are  inclined,  all  the  conse- 
quences will  be  placed  to  our  accouni, 
and  every  excuse,  from  natural  constitu- 
tion, be  rejected  at  the  tribunal  of  Hea- 
ven. IbitL 

§  68 .  A  peaceable  Temper  and  condescend- 
iTig  Manners  recommended. 

What  first  presents  itself  to  be  recom- 
mended, is  a  peaceable  temper ;  a  dis- 
position averse  to  give  offence,  and  de- 
sirous of  cultivating  harmony,  and  amica- 
ble intercourse  in  society.  This  supposes 
yielding  and  condescending  manners,  un- 
willingness to  contend  with  others  about 
trifles,  and,  in  contests  that  are  unavoid- 
able, proper  moderation  of  spirit.  Such  a 
temper  is  the  first  principle  of  self-enjoy- 
ment :  it  is  the  basis  of  ail  order  and  hap- 
piness among  mankind.  The  positive  and 
contentious,  the  rude  and  quarrelsome, 
are  the  bane  of  society ;  they  seem  des- 
tined to  blast  the  small  share  of  comfort 
which  nature  has  here  allotted  to  man. 
But  they  cannot  disturb  the  peace  of 
others,  more  than  they  break  their  own. 
The  hurricane  rages  first  in  their  own 
bosom,  before  it  is  let  forth  upon  the 
world.  In  the  tempest  which  they  raise, 
they  are  always  lost;  and  frequently  il 
is  their  lot  to  perish* 
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K  peaceable  temper  rotut  he  supported 
by  a  candid  one,  or  a  disposition  to  view 
tKe  conduct  of  others  with  fairness  and 
impartiality.  This  stands  opposed  to  a 
jeulous  and  suspicious  temper;  which 
ascribes  every  action  to  the  worst  motive, 
and  throws  a  black  shade  over  every  cha- 
racter. As  you  would  be  happy  in  your- 
selves, or  in  your  connexions  with  others, 
^uard  against  this  malignant  spirit.  Study 
that  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil ;  that 
temper  which,  without  degenerating  into 
credulity,  will  dispose  you  to  bejust*;  and 
which  can  allow  you  to  observe  an  error, 
without  imputing  it  as  a  crime.  Thus 
you  will  be  kept  free  from  that  continual 
irritation  which  imaginary  injuries  raise 
in  a  suspicious  breast  ;  and  will  walk 
among  men  as  your  brethren,  not  your 
enemies. 

But  to  be  peaceable,  and  to  be  candid, 
is  not  all  that  is  required  of 'a  good  man. 
He  must  cultivate  a  kind,  generous,  and 
sympathizing  temper,  which  feels  for  dis- 
tress wherever  it  is  beheld ;  which  enters 
into  the  concerns  of  his  friends  with  ar- 
dour; and  to  all  with  whom  he  hai«  inter- 
course, is  ffentle,  obliging,  and  humane. 
How  amiable  appears  such  a  disposition, 
when  contrasted  with  a  malicious,  or  en- 
vious temper,  which  wraps  itself  up  in  its 
own  narrow  interests,  looks  with  an  evil 
eye  on  the  success  of  others,  and  with  an 
unnatural  satisfaction  feeds  on  their  dis- 
appointments or  miseries!  How  little 
does  he  know  of  the  true  happiness  of  life, 
who  is  a  stranger  to  that  intercourse  of 
good  offices  and  kind  affections,  which, 
by  a  pleasing  charm,  attach  men  to  one 
another,  and  drcukte  joy  from  heart  to 
heart  Blaxr. 

h  59.    Ntcmffrous  OocaxwM  offer  far  the 
Exertion  of  a  benevolent  Temper. 

You  are  not  to  imagine  that  a  benevo- 
lent temper  finds  no  exercise,  unless  when 
opportunities  offer  of  performing  actions 
of  high  generosity,  or  of  extensive  utility ; 
these  may  seldom  occur  ;  the  condition 
of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  in  a  good 
niieasore  precludes  them.  But  in  the  or- 
dinary round  of  human  affairs,  a  thou- 
sand occasions  daily  present  themselves 
of  mitigating  the  vexations  which  others 
suffer,  of  soothing  their  minds,  of  aiding 
their  interest,  of  promoting  their  cheerful- 
ness or  ease.  Such  occasions  may  relate 
to  tlie  smaller  incidents  of  life  :  but  let 
us  remeinbto  thai  of  small  incidtatii  the 


system  of  human  life  is  chiefly  composed. 
The  attentions  which  respect  these, 
when  suggested  by  real  benignity  of  tam- 
per, are  oflen  more  material  to  the  hap- 
piness of  those  around  us,  than  actions 
which  carry  the  appearance  of  greater 
dignity  and  splendour.  No  wise  or  good 
man  ought  to  account  any  rule  of  Deha- 
viour  as  below  his  regard,  which  tends  to 
cement  the  great  brotherhood  of  mankind 
in  comfortable  union. 

Particularly  in  the  course  of  that  fami- 
liar intercourse  which  belongs  to  domes- 
tic life,  all  the  virtues  of  temper  find  an 
ample  range.  It  is  very  unfortunate,  that 
within  that  circle,  men  too  of^en  think 
themselves  at  liberty  to  give  unrestrained  , 
vent  to  the  caprice  of  passion  and  hu- 
mour. Whereas  there,  on  the  contra ry, 
more  than  any  where,  it  ooncefns  them  to 
attend  to  the  government  of  their  heart ;  to 
check  what  is  violent  in  their  tempers, 
and  to  soften  what  is  harsh  in  their  man- 
ners. For  there  the  temper  is  formed. 
There  the  real  character  displays  itself. 
The  formsof  the  world  disguise  men  when 
abroad;  but  within  his  own  family,  every 
man  is  known  to  be  what  he  truly  is. — 
In  all  our  intercourse,  then,  with  others, 
particularly  in  that  which  is  closest  and 
most  intimate,  let  us  cultivate  a  peaceable, 
a  candid,  a  gentle  and  friendly  temper. 
This  is  the  temper  to  which,  by  repeated 
injunctions,  our  holy  religion  seeks  to 
form  us.  This  was  the  temper  of  Christ. 
This  is  the  temper  of  Heaven. 

Ibid. 

§  60.  A  oankiiU/ed  Temper  ikegreateU 
Blessijigy  and  moU  maUrid  KequitUc 
to  the  proper  Discharge  of  our  DuiieM. 

A  contented  temper  is  one  of  the  great- 
est blessings  that  canbe  enjoyed  by  man, 
and  one  of  the  most  material  requisitesto 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  every 
station.  For  a  fretful  and  discontented 
temper  renders  one  incapable  of  perform- 
ing aright  any  part  in  lite.  It  is  unthaofk- 
ful  and  impious  towards  God ;  and  to- 
wards men  provoking  and  unjust.  It  is  a 
gangrene  which  preys  on  the  vitals,  and 
infects  the  wholeconstitntion  with  disease 
and  putrefaction. .  Subdue  pride  and  va- 
nity, and  you  will  take  the  most  effectual 
methodof  eradicating  this  distemper.  You 
will  no  longer  behold  the  obiects  around 
you  with  jaundiced  eyes.  You  will  ti^ 
in  good  part  the  blcMtngi  which  Prori- 
cUbgo  is  pltesed  to  bestOFy  P^  the  de* 
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gree  of  favour  which  your  fellow-creatures  of  this  passion  betokens  an  ignoble  xnind, 
are  disposed  to  grant  you.  Viewing  your-  on  which  no  moral  impression  is  easily 
selves,  with  all  your  imperfections  and  made.  Where  there  is  no  desire  of  praise, 
failings,  in  a  just  light,  you  will  rather  be  there  will  be  also  no  sense  of  reproach  ; 
surprised  at  your  enjoying  so  many  good  and  if  that  be  extinguished,  one  of  the 
things,  than  discontented  because  there  principal  guards  of  virtue  is  removed,  and 
are  any  which  you  want.  From  an  hum-  the  mind  thrown  open  to  many  oppro- 
ble  and  contented  temper,  will  spring  a  brious  pursuits.  He  whose  countenance 
cheerful  one.  This,  if  not  in  itself  a  vir-  never  glowed  with  shame,  and  whose 
tue,  is  at  least  the  garb  in  which  virtue  heart  never  beat  atthesoundofpraise^ie 
should  be  always  arrayed.  Piety  and  not  destined  for  any  honourable  distinct 
goodness  ought  never  to  be  marked  with  tion  ;  is  likely  to  grovel  in  the  sordid 
that  dejection  which  sometimes  takes  rise  quest  of  gain ;  or  to  slumber  life  away  in 
from  superstition,  but  which  is  the  pro-  the  indolence  of  selfish  pleasures, 
per  portion  only  of  guilt  At  the  same  Abstracted  from  the  sentiments  which 
time,  the  cheerfulness  belonging  to  vir-  are  connected  with  it  as  a  principle  of  ac- 
tue,  is  to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  tion,  the  esteem  of  our  fellow-creatures  is 
that  light  and  giddy  temper  which  cha-  an  object  which,  on  account  of  the  ad- 
racterizes  folly,  and  is  so  often  found  vantages  it  brings,  may  be  lawfully  pur- 
among  the  dissipated  and  vicious  part  of  sued.  It  is  necessary  to  our  success,  ia 
mankind.  Their  gaiety  is  owing  to  a  to-  every  fair  and  honest  undertaking.  Not 
tal  want  of  reflection ;  and  brings  with  only  our  private  interest,  but  our  public 
it  the  usual  consequences  of  an  unthink-  usefulness,  depends,  in  a  great  measure, 
ing  habit,  shame,  remorse,  and  heaviness  upon  it.  The  sphere  of  our  influence  is 
of  heart,  in  the  end.  The  cheerfulness  contracted  or  enlarged,  in  proportion  to 
of  a  well-regulated  mind,  springs  from  a  the  degree  in  which  we  enjoy  the  good 
good  conscience  and  the  favour  of  Hea-  opinion  of  the  public  Men  listen  with 
Ten,  and  is  bounded  by  temperance  and  an  unwilling  ear  to  one  whom  they  do 
reason.  It  makes  a  man  happy  in  him-  not  honour;  while  a  respected  character 
self,  and  promotes  the  happiness  of  all  adds  weight  to  example,  and  authority  to 
around  him.  It  is  the  clear  and  calm  counsel.  To  desire  the  esteem  of  others 
sunshine  of  a  mind  illuminated  by  piety  for  the  sake  of  its  effects,  is  not  only  al- 
and virtue.  It  crowns  all  other  good  dis-  lowable,  but  in  many  cases  is  our  duty : 
positions,  and  comprehends  the  general  and  to  be  totally  indifierent  to  praise  or 
effect  which  they  ought  to  produce  on  censure,  is  so  far  from  being  a  virtue,  that 
the  heart.  Blair.        it  is  a  real  defect  in  character.      Ibid, 

$  61.  The  Desire  of  Praise  subservientto    §  62.  Excessive  Desire  of  Praise  tends  to 
tnofiy  valuable  Purposes,  corrupt  the  Heart,  and  to  disregard  the 

To  a  Tariety  of  good  purposes  it  is  sub-        Admonitions  of  Qmscience. 
servient,  and  on  many  occasions  co-ope-        An  excessive  love  of  praise  never  fails 
rates  with  the  principles  of  virtue.     It    to  undermine  the  regard  due  to  consd- 
awakens  us  firom  sloth,  i  n vigorates  acti vi-    ence,  and  to  corrupt  the  heart     It  turns 
ty,  and  stimulates  our  efforts  to  excel.  It    off  the  eye  of  the  mind  from  the  ends 
has  given  nse  to  most  of  the  splendid,  and    which  it  ought  chiefly  to  keep  in  view  • 
to  many  of  the  useful  enterprises  of  men.    and  sets  up  a  false  light  for  its  guide    Its 
It  has  animated  thepatnot,  and  fired  the    influence  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  the 
hero.  Magnanunity,  generosity,  and  for-    colour  which  it  assumes  is  often  fair;  and 
mude,   are  what  aU  mankind  admire,    its  garb  and  appearance  are  nearly  allied 
Hence,  such  as  were  actuated  by  the  de-    to  that  of  virtue.     The  love  of  glory  I 
iireofextensivefame,have  been  prompted    before  admitted,  may  give  birth  to  actions 
to  deeds  which  either  parucipated  of  the    i^hich  are  both  splendid  and  useful.  Ata 
•mm,  or  at  least  earned  the  appearance     disUnce  they  strike  the  eye  with  uncom. 
ofdistingmshed  virtue.     The  desire  of   mon  brightness;  but  on  a  nearer  and 
praise  w  generally  connected  with  all  the    stncter  survey,  their  lustre  is  often  tar- 
finer  aensibihties  of  human  miture.    It    nished.  They  are  found  to  want  that  sL 

.ffectWhereaS:::  be  entirely  dititSte   ^.l^^iLZsTera^^^^^^^^ 
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tboie  ivhb  performed  them.  They  were 
jealous  of  a  competitor.  They  sought  to 
humble  a  rival.  Thev  looked  round  for 
spectators  to  admire  them.  All  is  mag- 
nanimity, generosity  and  courage,  to  pub- 
lic view.  But  the  ignoble  source  whence 
these  seeming  virtues  take  their  rise,  is 
hidden.  Without  appears  the  hero ; 
within  is  found  the  man  of  dust  and 
'Clay.  Consult  such  as  have  been  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  followers  of 
renown ;  and  seldom  or  never  will  you 
find,  that  they  held  them  in  the  same 
esteem  with  those  who  viewed  them  from 
afar.  There  is  nothing  except  simplicity 
of  intention,  and  purity  of  pnnclple,  that 
can  stand  the  test  of  near  approach  and 
•trict  examination.  Blair. 

$  63.  Thai  Dwnfline  which  teaches  to 
moderate  the  Eagemest  of  worldly  PaB-- 
noTUy  and  to  fortify  the  Mind  with  the 
Principles  of  Virtue^  is  more  conducive 
lo  true  Happiness  Uum  the  Possession 
of  all  the  Goods  of  Fortune. 

That  discipline   which  corrects  the 
eagerness  of  worldly  passions,  which  for- 
tifies the  heart  with  virtuous  principles, 
which  enlightens  the  mind  with  useful 
knowledge,  and  furnishes  to  it  matter  of 
enjoyment  from  within  itself,  is  of  more 
consequence  to  real  felicity,  than  all  the 
provision  which  we  can  make   of  the 
goods  of  fortune.     To  this  let  us  bend 
our  chief  attention.     Let  us  keep  the 
heart  with  all  diligence,  seeing  out  of  it 
are  the  issues  of  life.     Let  us  account 
our  mind  the  most  important  province 
which  is  committed  to  our  care  ;  and  if 
we  cannot  rule  fortune,  study  at  least  to 
rule  ourselves.     Let  us  propose  for  our 
object,  not  worldly  success,  which  it  de- 
pends not  on  us  to  obtain,  but  that  up* 
right  and  honourable  discharge  of  our 
duty  in  every  conjuncture,  which,  through 
the  divine  assistance,  is  always  within 
our  power.  Let  our  happiness  be  sought 
where  our  proper  praise, is  found;  and 
ihat  be  accounted  our  only  real  evil, 
which  is  the  evil  of  our  nature;  not  that 
which  is  either  the  appointment  of  Pro- 
▼idence,  or  which  arises  from  the  evil  of 
others.  Rid, 

§  04.  ReUgious  Knowledge  of  great  Con- 
MolaiHon  and  Relief  amiM  ike  Dis' 
tresses  ofldfe. 

Considerit  in  the  light  of  consolation ; 
M  bringing  aid  and  relief  to  us»  amidst 
the  diefaiBMes  of  life.  Here  religion  io- 
cottteiUbly  trioipphs;  •sditab^pi7ef« 


fects  in  this  respect  furnish  a  strong  ar* 
gument  to  every  benevolent  mind,  for 
wishing  them  to    be   farther   diffused 
throughout    the  world.    For,  without 
the  belief  and  hope  afforded  by  divine 
revelation,  the  circumstances  of  man  are 
extremely  forlorn.     He  finds  himself 
placed  here  as  a  stranger  in  a  vast  uni- 
verse, where  the  powers  and  operations 
of  nature  are  very  imperfectly  known  ; 
where  both  the  beginnings  and  the  is- 
sues of  things  are  involved  in  mysteriont 
darkness ;  where  he  is  unable  to  discover, 
with  any  certainty,  whence  he  sprang, 
or  for  what  purpose  he  was  brought  into 
this  state  of  existence ;  whether  he  be 
subjected  to  the  government  of  a  mild, 
or  of  a  wrathful  ruler;  what  construc- 
tion he  is  to  put  on  many  of  the  dispen- 
sations of  his  providence ;  and  what  bis 
fate  is  to  be  when  he  departs  hence. 
What  a  disconsolate  situation  to  a  se- 
rious, inquiring  mind !   The  greater  de^ 
gree  of  virtue  it  possesses,  its  sensibility 
is  likely  to  be  the  more  oppressed  by  this 
burden   of   labouring   thought.     Even 
though  it  were  in  one's  power  to  banish 
all  uneasy  thought,  and  to  fill  up  the 
hours  of  life  with  perpetual  amusement; 
life  so  filled  up  would,  upon  reflection, 
appear  poor  and  trivial.     But  these  are 
far  from  being  the  terms   upon  which 
man  is  brought  into  this  world.     He  is 
conscious  that  his  being  is  frail  and  fee- 
ble; he  sees  himself  beset  with  various 
dangers,  and  is  exposed  to  many  a  me- 
lancholy apprehension,   from    the  evils 
which  he  may  have  to  encounter  before  he 
arrives  at  the  close  of  life.     In  this  dis- 
tressed condition,  to  reveal  to  him  such 
discoveries  of  the  Supreme  Being  as  the 
Christian  religion  affords,  is  to  reveal  to 
him  a  father  and  a  friend  ;  is  to  let  in  a 
ray  of  the  most  cheering  light  upon  the 
darkness  of  the  human  estate.     He  who 
was  before  a  destitute  orphan,  wandering 
in  the  inhospitable  deztert,  has  now  gained 
a  shelter  from  the  bitter  and  inclement 
blast.     He  now  knows  to  whom  to  pray, 
and  in  whom  to  trust ;  where  to  unbosom 
his  sorrows ;  and  from  what  hand  to  look 
for  relief. 

It  is  certain,  that  when  the  heart  bleeds 
from  some  wound  of  recent  misfortune, 
nothing  is  of  equal  efficacy  with  religious 
comfort  It  is  of  power  to  enlighten  the 
darkest  hour,  and  to  assuage  the  severest 
woe,  by  the  belief  of  divine  &vour,  and 
the  proepect  of  a  blewad  immortality.  In 
fodb  hopes  the  nad  03qpttUtci  wm joy  ; 
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ftnd  mhsB  berMiF«dof  iti  eartkhf  friends,    and  wroiig,  indepradent  of  i^Ugfoof  b^ 
lolacM  itself  witk  the  thoughts  of  one    lief;  but  experieooe  shews,  that UieaUar»- 
friend  who  will  nefer  forsake  it.  Refined  ments  of  preeent  pleasure,  and  the  impe- 
reasonings,  eonceniog  the  natare  of  the    tuositv  of  passion,  are  sufficient  to  prereot 
human  eonditton,  and  the  improf^ment    nen  from  aetinff  agreeable  to  this  moral 
which  pbiloeophy  teaches  us  to  make  of    sense,  unless  it  be  supported  by  religion, 
crrery  erent,  may  entertain  the  mind  when  the  influence  of  which  upon  the  imagine- 
it  is  at  ease ;  may,  perhapa,  oontribate  to  tion  and  passions,  if  property  directed,  w 
sooth  it,  when  stiffly  toocbed  with  sor^  extremely  powerful.     We  shall  readily 
row ;  but  when  it  is  torn  with  any  sore  acknowledge  that  many  of  the  greatest 
distress,  they  are  cold  and  feeble,  com-  enemies  of  religion   hare  been  distin- 
pared  with  a  direct  promise  from  the  word  guished  for  their  honour,  probity,  and 
of  God.    This  is  an  anchor  to  the  soul,  good  nature.   But  it  is  to  be  considered, 
both  sure  and  steadfast*    This  has  given  that  many  Tirtues,  as  well  as  rioes,  are  con» 
consolation  and  refuge  to  many  a  Tirtuons  stitntional.    A  cool  and  equal  temper,  a 
heart,  at  a  time  when  the  most  cogent  dull  imagination,  and  unfeeling  heart, en- 
reasonings  would  ha?e  prored  utterly  sure  the  possession  of  many  virtues,  or 
unavailing.  rather,  are  a  security  against  many  vices. 
Upon  the  approach  of  death  especially.  They  may  produce  temperance,  chastity, 
when,  if  a  man  thinks  at  all,  his  anxiety  honesty,  prudence,  and  a  harmless  inof- 
aboot  his  future  interests  must  naturally  feosive  behaviour.    Whereas  keen  pas- 
increase,  the  power  of  religious  consols-  sions^  a  warm  imagination,  and  great  sen- 
tion  is  sensibly  felt.  Then  appears,  in  the  sibility  of  heart,  lay  a  natural  foundation 
most  striking  light,  the  high  vslue  of  the  for  prodigality,  debauchery,  and  ambw 
discoveries  made  by  the  Gospel ;  not  only  tion ;  attended,  however,  with  the  seeds 
liie  and  immortality  revealed,  but  a  Me-  of  all  the  social  and  most  heroic  virtues, 
diator  with  God  discovered  ;  mercy  pro-  Such  a  temperature  of  mind  carries  alon|; 
claimed,  through  him,  to  the  frailties  of  with  it  a  check  to  its  constitutional  vicea, 
the  penitent  and  the  humble ;  and  his  by  rendering  those  possessed  of  it  pecu- 
prssence  promised  to  be  with  them  when  liarly  susceptible  of  religious  impressions, 
they  are  passing  through  the  vslley  of  the  They  often  sppear  indeed  to  be  the  great- 
shadow  of  death,  in  order  to  bring  them  est  enemies  to  religion,  but  this  is  entirely 
safe  into  unseen  habitations  of  rest  and  owing  to  their  impatience  of  its  restraints, 
joy.    Here  b  ground  for  their  leaving  the  Its  most  dangerous  enemies  have  ever 
worid  with  comfort  and  peace.    But  in  been   among  the  temperate  and  chaste 
this  severe  and  trying  period,  this  Isbonr-  philosophers,  void  of  passion  and  sensi- 
ing  hour  of  nature,  how  shsll  the  unhappy  bility,  who  had  no  vicious  appetites  to  be 
anan  support  himself,  who  knows  not,  or  restrained  by  its  influence,  and  who  were 
believes  not,  the  hope  of  religion?  Se-  unsusoeptibleof  its  terrors  or  its  pleasures, 
cretly  conscious  to  himself,  that  he  has  not  Gregory, 
acted  his  part  as  he  ought  to  have  done, 

the  sins  o/Uspast  life  arise  before  him  in  ^  ^^^  o^^^  afReligifm,  Sotfiicma,  and 
sad  remembrance.     He  wishes  to  exist  '"        *'  Inmtliiv 

after  death,  and  yet  dreads  that  existence.  *^       ^* 

The  Governor  of  the  world  is  unknown.        Feebleness  of  mind  is  a  reproach  fre- 

He  cannot  tell  whether  every  endeavour  quently  thrown,  not  upon  such  as  have  a 

to  obtain  his  mercy  may  not  be  in  vain,  sense  of  religion,  but  upon  all  who  pos- 

All  is  awful  obscurity  around  him ;  and  sees  warm,  open,  cheerful  tempers,  and 

in  the  midst  of  endless  doubts  and  per-  hearts  peculiarly  disposed  to  love  and 

Jilezities,  the  trembling  reluctant  soul  is  friendship.  But  the  reproach  is  ill  found- 

broedawayfrora  the  body.   As  the  mis-  ed.  Strength  of  mind  does  not  consist  in 

fortunes  of  life  must,  to  such  a  man,  have  a  peevish  temper,  in  a  hard  inflexible 

baenmostoppressive;  so  its  end  ie  bitter:  heart,  and  in  biddine  defiance  to  God 

his  sun  sets  ma  dark  cloud;  andthenigfat  Alm^ihty:  it  consists  in  an  active  resolute 

of  death  ekMes  eter  his  head,  full  of  spirit;  ina  spirit  that  enables  a  man  to  act 

misery.  Blair*  lus  part  in  the  world  with  propriety ;  and 

.  ^.    0 ^  #v.  i^     J  «w  •  jf  ^  '■•''  ^  misforcunea  of  lira  with  uni- 

h^b.ikm€^1t^midWTtimg,wi4-  form  fortitude  and  digtiity.    This  in  a 

JWMfcii*  ^  BelMgimu  strength  rf  mind,  Which  neither  atheisto 

liMhMesMiirtyhMigaMoirrii^  >w ttifertilioef licisiniffliiver be *Me 
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It)  i  iMjpire.  On  the  contrary*  their  t^odaocy 
will  be  found  to  chili  all  the  powers  of 
imaginatioa  ;  to  depress  spirit  as  well  m 
genius ;  to  sour  the  temper  and  contract 
the  heart.  The  highest  religious  spirit, 
and  veneration  for  Providence,  breathes 
in  the  writings  of  the  ancient  stoics ;  a 
sect  distinguished  for  producing  the  most 
active,  intrepid,  virtuous  men,  that  ever 
did  honour  to  human  nature. 

Can  it  be  pretended,  that  atheism  or 
universal  scepticism  have  any  tendency  to 
form  such  characters  t  Do  they  tend  to 
inspire  that  magnanimity  and  elevation  of 
mind,  that  superiority  to  selfish  and  sen* 
sual  gratifications,  that  contempt  of  dan- 
ger and  of  death,  when  the  cause  of  virtue, 
of  liberty,  or  their  country,  required  it, 
which  distinguish  the  characters  of  pa- 
triots and  heroes?  Or  ts  their  influence 
more  favourable  on  the  humbler  and 
gentler  virtues  of  private  and  domestic 
life?  Do  they  soften  the  heart  and  render 
It  more  delicately  sensible  of  the  thousand 
nameless  duties  and  endearments  of  a 
husband,  a  father,  or  a  friend  ?  Do  they 
produce  that  habitual  serenity  and  cheer- 
fulness of  temper,  that  gaiety  of  heart, 
which  makes  a  man  beloved,  as  a  com- 
panion ?  or  do  they  dilate  the  heart  with 
the  liberal  and  generous  sentiments,  and 
that  love  of  human  kind,  which  would 
render  him  revered  and  blessed  as  the  pa- 
tron of  depressed  merit,  the  friend  of  the 
widow  and  orphim,  the  refuge  and  sup- 
port of  the  poor  and  the  unhappy? 

The  general  opinion  of  mankind,  that 
there  is  a  strong  connexion  between  a 
religious  disposition  and  a  feeling  heart, 
appears  from  the  universal  dislike  which 
all  men  have  to  infidelity  in  the  fair  sex. 
We  not  only  look  on  it  as  removing  the 

Eincipal  security  we  have  for  their  virtue, 
it  as  the  strongest  proof  of  their  want  of 
that  softness  and  delicate  sensibility  of 
heart,  which  peculiarly  endears  them  to 
us,  and  more  effectually  secures  their  em- 
pire over  us,  than  any  quality  they  can 
possess. 

Themare^  indeed,  some  men  who  can 
persuade  themselves,  that  there  is  no  sn- 
pieiBe  intelligence  who  directs  the  coiuse 
of  nature :  who  can  see  those  they  have 
been  connected  with  by  the  stnmgest 
bonds  of  nature  and  firiendshipgradoally 
disappearing ;  who  are  persuaded,  that 
this  separation  is  final  and  elemal;  and 
who  «»ect»  that  they  themseWet  ihatt 
soon  sink  donvnaftn  tbem  int&nochang  ^ 
«aA ytlindk iMft  qiptar  #Bsy  and  eoii^ 


tented.  But  to  a  sensible  l^art,  and  par- 
ticularly to  a  heart  softened  by  past  en^ 
dearments  of  love  or  friendaibip,  such 
opinions  are  attended  with  gloom  inex- 
pressible ;  they  strike  a  damp  into  all  the 
pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  life,  and  cut 
off  those  prospects  which  alone  can  com- 
fort the  soul  under  certain  distre88e%  where 
all  other  aid  is  feeble  and  ineffectual. 

Scepticism,  or  suspense  of  judgment, 
as  to  the  truth  of  the  great  articles  of  re- 
ligion, is  attended  with  the  same  fatal  ef- 
fects. Wherever  the  affections  are  deeply 
interested,  estate  of  suspense  is  more  in- 
tolerable, and  more  distracting  to  the 
mind,  than  the  sad  assurance  of  the  evil 
which  is  most  dreaded.  Gregory. 

^  67.     Comforts  of  ReligUm. 

There  are  many  who  have  passed  Che 
age  of  vouth  and  beauty,  who  have  re* 
signed  the  pleasures  of  that  smiling  sea- 
son, who  begin  to  decline  into  the  vale  of 
years,  impaired  in  their  health,  depressed 
in  their  fortunes,  stript  of  their  friends, 
their  children,  and  perhaps  still  more  ten- 
der connexions.  What  resources  can  this 
world  afford  them  ?  It  presents  a  dark  and 
dreary  waste  through  which  there  does 
not  issue  a  single  ray  of  comfort.  Every 
delusive  prospect  of  ambition  is  now  at 
an  end  ;  long  experience  of  mankind,  an 
experience  very  different  from  what  the 
open  and  generous  soul  of  youth  had 
fondly  dreamt  of,  has  rendered  the  lieart 
almost  inaccessible  to  new  friendships. 
The  principal  sources  of  activity  are  ta- 
ken away,  when  those  for  whom  we  la- 
bour are  cut  off  firom  us,  those  who  ani- 
mated, and  those  who  sweetened  all  the 
toils  of  life.  Where  then  can  the  soul  find 
refuge,  but  in  the  bosom  of  religion? 
There  she  is  admitted  to  those  prospects 
of  Providence  and  futurity,  which  alono 
can  warm  and  fill  the  heart.  I  speak  her» 
of  such  as  retain  the  feelings  of  humanity^ 
whom  misfortunes  have  soflened,  and 
perhaps  rendered  more  delicately  senei^ 
ble }  not  of  such  as  possess  that  stupid 
insensibility,  which  some  are  pleasea  to 
dignify  with  the  name  of  philosophy* 

It  should  therefore  be  expected  that 
those  philosophers,  who  stand  in  no  need 
themselves  of  the  assistance  of  religion  to 
support  their  virtue,  and  who  never  fisel 
the  want  of  its  consolations,  would  yet 
kaTO  the  humanity  to  consicfor  iIm  very 
di&rent  situation,  of  the  reet  of  inanUna; 
and  101  andenTons  .t(ldipm#  llMi  #f 
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what  habit,  at  least,  if  they  will  not  prive  them  of  all  those  objects  for  whid^ 

allow  it  to  be  Dature,  has  made  necessary  at  present,  they  think  life  only  worth  eo* 

to  their  morals,  and  to  their  happiness.—  joying.  It  should  seem,  therefore, Tery  ne- 

It  mf  ght  be  expected,  that    humanity  oessary  to  secure  some  permanent  object^ 

would  prevent  tnem  from  bresking  into  some  real  support  to  the  mind,  to  cDMr 

the  last  retreat  of  the  unfortunate,  who  the  soul,  when  all  others  shall  have  lost 

can  no  longer  be  objects  of  their  envy  their  influence. — The  greatest  inconve- 

or  resentment,  and  tearing  from  them  nience,  indeed,  that  attends  devotion,  is 

their  only  remaining  comfort.     The  at-  its  taking  such  a  vast  hold  of  the  affec- 

tempt  to  ridicule  religion  may  be  agree-  tions,  as  sometimes  threatens  the  extin- 

able  to  some,  by  relieving  them  from  guishing  of  svery  other  active  principle 

restraint  upon  their  pleasures,  and  may  of  the  mind.     For  when  the  devotional 

render  othera  very  miserable,  by  making  spirit  falls  in  with  a  melancholy  temper^ 

them  doubt  those  truths,  in  which  they  it  is  too  apt  to  depress  the  mind  entirely, 

were  most  deeply  interested ;  but  it  can  to  sink  it  to  the  weakest  superstition,  aini 

convey  real  good  and  happiness  to  no  to  produce  a  total  retirement  and  abstrac- 

one  individual.  Gregory,  tion  from  the  world,  and  all  the  duties 

$  68.    Advantaget  of  Devotion. 

The  devotional  roirit,  united  to  good  ^  ««•  '^  ^*^.  ^^""^  ''^  ^^ 
sense,  and  a  cheerful  temper,  gives  that  /'^  PoateneMs. 
steadinessto  virtue,  which  it  always  wants  It  is  evident  enough,  that  the  moral 
when  produced  and  supported  by  good  and '  Christian  duty,  of  preferring  one 
natural  dispositions  only.  It  corrects  and  another  in  honour,  respects  only  social 
humanizes    those   constitutional    vices,  peace  and  charity,  and  terminates  in  the 
which  it  is  not  able  entirely  to  subdue;  good  and  edification  of  our  Christian 
and  though  it  too  often  fails  to  render  brother.  Its  use  is,  to  soften  the  minds  of 
men  perfectly  virtuous,  it  preserves  them  men,  and  to  draw  them  from  that  savage 
from  becoming  utterly  abandoned.     It  rusticity,  which  engenders  many  vices, 
ha8,besides,the  most  favourable  influence  and  discredits  the  virtuous  themselvee. 
on  all  the  passive  virtues;  it  gives  a  soft-  But  when  men  hadexperienced  the  benefit 
nesB  and  sensibility  to  the  heart,  and  a  of  this  complying  temper,  and  further  saw 
mildness  and  gentleness  to  the  manners ;  the  ends,  not  of  charity  only,  but  of  sdf- 
but  above  all,  it  produces  an  universal  interest,  that  might  be  answered  by  it ; 
charity  and  love  to  mankind,  however  dif-  they  considered  no  longer  its  j ust  purpose 
ferent  in  station,  country,  or  religion,  and  application,  but  stretched  it  to  thai 
There  is  a  sublime  yet  tender  melancholy,  officious  sedulity,  and  extreme  servility 
almost  the  universal  attendant  on  genius,  of  adulation,  which  we  too  often  observe 
which  is  too  apt  to  degenerate  into  gloom  and  lament  in  polished  life, 
and  disgust  with  the  world.     Devotion  is  Hence,  that  infinite  attention  and  con- 
admirably  calculated  to  sooth  this  disposi-  sideration,  which  is  so  rigidly  exacted, 
tion,  by  insensibly  leading  the  mind, while  and  so  duly  paid,  in  the  commerce  of 
it  seems  to  indulge  it,  to  those  prospects  the  world :  hence,  that  prostitution  of 
which  calm  every  murmur  of  discontent,  mind,  which  leaves  a  man  no  will,  no 
and  diffuse  a  cheerfulness  over  the  darkest  sentiment,  no  principle,  no  character ;  all 
hours  of  human  life.— Persons  in  the  pride  which  disappear  under  the  uniform  exhi- 
of  high  health  and  spirits,  who  are  xeen  bition  of  good  manners :  hence,  those 
io  the  pursuits  of  pleasure,  interest,  or  insidious  arts,  those  studied  disguises, 
ambition,  have  either  no  ideas  on  this  those  obsequious  flatteries,  nay,   those 
subject,  or  treat  it  as  the  enthusiasm  of  a  multiplied  and  nicely- varied  forms  of  in- 
weak  mind.    But  this  really  shews  great  sinuation  and  address,  the  direct  aim  of 
narrowness  of  understanding;  a  rery  little  which  may  be  to  acquire  the  fame  of 
reflection  and  acquaintance  with  nature  politeness  and  good-breeding,   but  the 
might  teach  them,  on  how  precarious  a  certain  effect,  to  corrupt  every  virtue^  to 
foundation  their  boasted  independence  on  sooth  every  vanity,  and  to  inflame  svery 
reli^on  is  built ;  the  thousand  nameless  vice  of  the  human  heart, 
accidents  that  may  destroy  it ;  and  that  These  fatal  mischiefs  introduce  them* 
though  for  some  years  they  should  escape  selves  under  the  pretence  and  semblance 
these,  yel  that  time  must  imj^ir  the  great-  of  that  hamanity.which  the  Scriptures  en* 
Sit  Tigow  of  health  and  ^iiitS|  ana  do-  ogiixsgeaiidcigotDsbQtthsgiDviDSTijtss 
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u  Miily  diftingaisbed  from  the  coanter-    are  parraed,  and  by  so  different  meoMf^ 
feit,  and  by  the  following  plain  signs.        must  also  lie  wide  of  each  other* 

True  politeness  is  modest,  unpretend-        Accordingly,    the    true    polite    man 
ing,  and  generous.  It  appears  as  little  as    would,  by  all  proper  testimonies  of  re- 
may  be  ;  and  when  it  does  a  courtesy,    spect,  promote  the  credit  and  estimation 
would  willingly  conceal  it.    It  chooses    of  his  neighbour ;  because  he  sees  that, 
silently  to  forego  its  own  claims,  not  offi-    by  this  generous  consideration  of  each 
ciously  to  withdraw  them.    It  engages  a    other,  the  peace  of  the  world  is,  in  a 
roan  to  prefer  his  neighbour  to  himself,    good  degree,  preserved;  because  he  knows 
because  he  really  esteems  him ;  because    that  these  mutual  attentions  prevent  ani- 
fae  is  tender  of  his  reputation ;  because  he    mosities,  soften  the  fiercenefis  of  men's 
thinks  it  more  manly,  more  Christian,  to    manners,  and  dispose   them  to  all  the 
descend  a  little  himself  than  to  degrade    offices  of  benevolence  and  charity ;  6e- 
another.    It  respects,  in  a  word,   the    cause^  in  a  word,  the  interests  of  society 
credit  and  estimation  of  his  neighbour.       are  best  served  by   this  conduct ;   and 
The  mimic  of  this  amiable  virtue,  false    hecauie  he  understands  it  to  be  his  duty 
politeness,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  ambi-    to  love  his  neighbour, 
tiotts,  servile,  timorous.    It  affects  popu-        The  falsely  polite,  on  the  contrary,  are 
larity :  is  solicitous  to  please,  and  to  be    anxious,  by  all  means  whatever,  to  pro- 
taken  notice  of.    The  man  of  this  cha-    cure  the  favour  and  consideration  of  those 
racter  does  not  offer,  but  obtrudes  his    they  converse  with  ;  because  they  regard, 
civilities ;  because  he  would  merit  by  his    ultimately,  nothing  more  than  their  private 
assiduity ;  because,  in  despair  of  winning    interest ;  because  they  perceive,  that  their 
regard  by  any  worthier  qualities,   he    own  selfish  designs  are  best  carried  on  by 
would  be  sure  to  make  the  most  of  this ;    such  practices ;  in  a  word,  because  they 
and   lastly,  because,  of  all  things,  he    love  themselves. 

would  dread,  by  the  omission  of  any  Thus  we  see,  that  genuine  virtue  con- 
punctilious  observance,  to  give  offence,  suits  the  honour  of  others  by  worthy 
In  a  word,  this  sort  of  politeness  re-  means,  and  for  the  noblest  purposes ;  the 
spects,  for  its  immediate  object,the  favour  counterfeit  solicits  their  favour  by  disho- 
and  consideration  of  our  neighbour.  nest  compliances,  and  for  the  basest  end. 

2.  Again :  the  man  who  governs  him-  Hwrd, 

self  by  the  spirit  of  the  Apostle's  precept,      ^^^      ^.irk      .•     \^^i    n    i 
ezpreL»s  hU  preference  of  another  in      ^^°-     <^  ***  ^*'«*'»«*  "/  <**  '^^''«- 
such  a  way  as  is  worthy  of  himself;  in        Greatness  confers  no  exemption  from 
all  innocent  compliances,  in  all  honest   the  cares  and  sorrows  of  life :  its  share  of 
civilities,  in  all  decent  and  manly  con-    them  frequently  bears  a  melancholy  pro- 
desoensions.  portion  to  its  exaltation.    This  the  Israel- 

On  thecontrary,  theman  of  the  world,    itish  monarch  experienced.     Hesoughtin 
who  rests  in  the  leUer  of  this  command,    piety,  that  peace  which  he  could  notfindin 
is  regardless  of  the  means  by  which  he    empire,  and  alleviated  the  disquietudes 
conducts  himself.     He  respects   neither    of  state,  with  the  exercises  of  devotion, 
his  own  dignity,   nor  that  of   human    His  invaluable  Psalms  convey  those  com- 
nature.     Truth,  reason,  virtue,   are  all    forts  to  others,  which  they  afforded  to 
equally  betrayed  by  this  supple  impostor,    himself.     Composed  upon  particular  oc- 
Ile  assents  to  the  errors,  though  the  most    casions,  yet  designed  for  general  use;  de- 
pemicious ;    he    applauds    the     follies,    livered  out  as  services  for  Israelites  under 
though  the  most  ridiculous;    he  sooths    the  Law,  yet  no  less  adapted  to  the  cir- 
the  vices,  though  the  most  flagrant,  of   cumstances  of  Christians  under  the  Gos- 
othermen.    He  never  contradicts,  though    pel;  they  present  religion  to  us  in  the 
in  the  softest  form  of  insinuation ;    he    most  eng^ng  dress;    communicatitig 
never  disapproves,  though  by  a  respectful    truths  which  philo^phy  could  never  in- 
•ilence;  he  never  condemns,  thoueh  it    ve8tigate,in  a  style  wnich  poetry  can  never 
be  only  by  a  good  example.    In  short,    equal ;  while  history  is  made  the  vehicle 
be  is  solicitous  for  nothing,  but  by  some    of  prophecy,  and  creation  lends  all  its 
studied  devices  to  hide  from  others,  and,    charms  to  paint  the  glories  of  redemption, 
if  possible,  to  palliate  to  himself,  the    Calculated  alike  to  profit  and  to  please, 
grosinest  of  his  illiberal  adulation.  they  inform  the  underatandinj;,  elevate  the 

Lastly ;  we  may  be  ware,  that  the  ufti-    afiections,  and  entertain  the  imagination. 
flMir  ends  for  wUdi  these  diflbrait  objects   Indited  andir  iIm  iafliMnoe  of  Hint  to 
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wbom  til  heirU  are  known,  and  all  tventt  bower,  made  up  of  sereral  (reet  that  w#r« 
foreknown,  thef  suit  mankind  in  all  aitii-  embraced  by  woodbines,  jemmines,  and 
aiions,  ^aleful  as  the  manna  which  de*  amaranths,  which  were  as  so  mady  em- 
acended  from  above,  and  conformed  itself  blems  of  marriage,  and  ornaments  to  ibe 
to  every  palate.  The  fairest  productions  trunks  that  supported  them.  As  I  was 
of  human  wit,  aAer  a  few  perusals,  like  single  and  unaccompanied,  I  was  not  per- 
gathered  flowers,  wither  in  our  hands,  mitted  to  enter  the  temple,  and  for  tliat 
and  loM  their  fragrancy  ;  but  these  unfa-  reason  am  a  stranger  to  all  the  mysteries 
ding  plants  of  paradise  become,  as  we  are  that  were  performed  in  it.  I  had,  how- 
accustomed  to  them,  still  more  and  more  ever,  the  curiosity  to  observe,  how  the 
beautiful ;  their  bloom  appears  to  be  daily  sereral  couples  that  entered  were  disposed 
heightened ;  fresh  odours  are  emitted,  and  of;  which  was  after  the  following  man- 
new  sweets  extracted  from  them.  He  ner :  there  were  two  great  gates  on  the 
wlio  hath  onoe  tasted  their  excellencies,  back  side  of  the  edifice,  at  which  the  whole 
will  desire  to  taste  them  yet  again ;  and  he  crowd  was  let  out.  At  one  of  these  gates 
who  tastes  them  oftenest,  will  relish  them  were  two  women,  extremely  beautiful, 
best. — And  now,  could  the  author  flatter  though  in  a  different  kind  ;  the  one  hav- 
bimself  that  any  one  would  take  half  the  ing  a  very  careful  and  composed  air,  the 

Sleasure  in  reading  his  work  which  he  other  a  sort  of  smile  and  ineffable  sweet- 
ath  taken  in  writing  it,  he  would  not  fear  ness  in  her  countenance :  the  name  of  the 
the  loss  of  his  labour.     The  employment  first  was  Discretion,  and  of  the  other 
detached  him  from  the  bustle  and  hurry  Complacency.     All  who  came  out  of  this 
of  life,  the  din  of  politics,  and  the  noise  gate,  and  put  themselves  under  the  direc- 
of  folly ;  vanity  and  vexation  flew  away  tion  of  these  two  sisters,  were  immedi- 
for  a  season,  care  and  disquietude  came  ately  conducted  by  them  into  gardens, 
not  near  his  dwelling.     He  rose,  fresh  as  groves,  and  meadows,  which  abounded 
the  morning,  to  his  task;  the  silence  of  in  delights, and  were  furnished  with  every 
the  night  invited  him  to  pursue  it;  and  he  thing  that  could  make  them  the  proper 
can  truly  say,  that  food  and  rest  were  not  seats  of  happiness.     The  second  gate  of 
preferred  before  it.     Every  Psalm  im-  this  temple  let  out  all  the  couples  that 
proved  infinitely  upon  his  acquaintance  were  unhappily  married:  who  came  out 
with  it,  and  no  one  gave  him  uneaniness  linked  togetner  by  chains,  which  each  of 
but  the  last ;  for  then  he  grieved  that  his  them  strove  to  break,  but  could  not.     Se« 
work  was  done.     Happier  hours,  than  veralofthese  were  such  as  had  never  been 
those  which  hsTe  been  spent  in  these  medi-  acquainted  with  each  other  before  they 
tationsonthesoogsofoion,  he  never  ex-  met  in  the  great  walk,  or  had  been  too 
pects  to  see  in  this  world.  Very  pleasant-  well  acquainted  in  the  thicket.     The  on- 
ly did  they  pass,  and  moved  smoothly  and  trance  to  this  gate  was  possessed  by  three 
swiftly  along ;  for  when  thus  engag^,  he  sisters,  who  joined  themselves  ^vith  these 
counted  no  time.     They  are  gone,  but  wretches,  and  occasioned  roost  of  their 
have  left  a  relish  and  a  fragrance  upon  the  miseries.    The  youngest  of  the  sisters  was 
mind,  and  the  remembrance  of  tnem  is  known  by  the  name  of  Levity;  who,  with 
sweet.                                          Home.  the  innocence  of  a  virgin,  had  the  dress 

r  --       rra    />!       .     /•  »r- .         F  and  behaviour  of  a  harlot:  the  name  of  th0 

§  71.     Tie  TempU  of  VtfiuouM  Jjn^.  ^^^^  ^^^  Contention,  who  bore  on  her 

The  structure  on  the  right  hand  was(as  right  arm  a  muff  made  of  the  skin  of  a 
I  afterwards  found)  consecrated  to  vir-  porcupine,  and  on  her  le(\  carried  a  little 
tuouB  Love,  and  could  not  be  entered,  but  lap-dog,  that  barked  and  snapped  at  every 
by  such  as  received  a  ring,  or  some  other  one  that  passed  by  her.  The  eldest  of  the 
token,  from  a  person  who  was  placed  as  8isterB,who  seemed  to  have  an  haughty  and 
a  guard  at  the  gate  of  it.  He  wore  a  gar-  imperious  air,  was  always  accompanied 
land  of  roses  and  myrtles  on  his  head,  and  with  a  tawny  Cupid,  who  generally 
on  his  shoulders  a  robe  like  an  imperial  inarched  before  her  with  a  little  mace  on 
mantle,  white  and  unspotted  all  over,  ex-  his  shoulder,  the  end  of  which  was 
cepting  only,  that  where  it  was  clasped  at  fashioned  into  the  horns  of  a  stag:  her 
his  breast,  there  were  two  golden  turtle  garments  were  yellow,  and  her  complex- 
doves  that  buttoned  it  by  their  bills,  which  ion  pale ;  her  eyes  were  piercing,  but  had 
were  wrought  in  rubies :  be  was  called  by  odd  casts  in  them,  and  that  particular  dis- 
the  name  of  Hymen,  and  was  sestcd  near  tenaperwhich makespersons  who  are  trou- 
the'entrsnoe  of  ttteteinpto/ira  delicieuf  Uea  with  it  see  objects  double:    Upon 
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kiquirf,  I  WM  iaftinQ9d  thai  b«r  name 
was  J«4lou8y«  Tatler. 

§  79.     Tike  TempU  of  Lust. 

Having  finished  roy  obseryationa  upon 
this  templie^  and  its  votaries,  I  cepaired  to 
<hat  which  stood  on  the  led  hand,  and 
was  called  the  temple  of  Lust.  The  front 
of  it  was  raised  on  Corinthian  pillara,  with 
all  the  meretricious  omameiits  that  ac- 
company that  order ;  whereas  that  of  the 
other  was  composed  of  the  chaste  and 
matron-like  Ionic.     The  sides  of  it  were 
adorned  with  several  grotesque  figures  of 
goats,  sparrowsyheathen  coda,  sat3rr8i  and 
ropnsteia,  made  up  of  half  men,  half  beast 
The  gates  were  unguarded,  and  open  to  all 
that  had  a  mind  to  enter.  Upon  my  going 
in,  I  found  the  windows  were  blinded, 
and  let  in  only  a  kind  of  twilight,  that 
served  to  discover  a  prodigious  nuipber  of 
dark  comers  and  apartments,  into  which 
the  whole  temple  was  divided.  I  was  h^e 
stunned  with  a  mixed  noise  of  clamour 
and  jollity :  on  one  side  of  roe  I  heard 
sineinf  and  dancing;  on  the  other,  brawls 
and  clashing  of  swords :  in  short  I  was 
«o  little  pleased  with  the  place,  that  I 
was  going  out  of  it:  but  found  I  eould 
not  return  by  the  gate  where  I  entered, 
which  was  barred  against  all  thai  were 
come  in,  with  bolts  of  iron  and  locks  of 
adamant:  there  was  no  going  back  from 
ihis  temple  through  the  paths  of  pleasure 
which  led  to  it :  all  who  passed  through 
thA  ceremonies  of  thp  place,  went  out  at 
Mil  iroR  wicket,  which  was  kept  by  a 
dreadful  giant  called  Remorse,  that  held 
a  scourge  of  scorpions  in  his  hand,  and 
drove  them  into  the  only  outlet  from  that 
ttemple.    This  was  a  passage  so  ragged, 
«Q  uneven,  and  choked  with  so  many 
thorns  and  briars,  that  it  was  a  melan- 
choly spectacle  to  behold  the  pains  and 
difficulties  which  both  sexea  suffered  who 
walked  through  it :  the  men,  though  in 
the  prime  of  their  youth,  appeared  weak 
and  enfeebled  with  old  age ;  the  women 
wrung  their  hands,  and  tore  thmr  hair, 
and  se?aral  lost  theii  limbs,  beCotre  they 
could  extricate   themsdves  out  of  the 
perplezitiea  of  the  path  in  which  they 
vrete  engaged. — The  remaining  part  of 
ihia  vision,  and  the  adventurea  I  met  with 
in  the.  two  great  roads  of  Ambition  and 
Avarioe^  mnsl  be  the  subject  of  another 
p9Fer«  Ihid. 

^  73.  Th€  Temfk  rf  Viftite. 
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ed  through  the  first  part  of  my  viiioii,  uA 
recovered  the  centre  of  the  wood,  froa 
whence  I  had  the  prospect  of  the  thie* 
great  roads.  I  here  joined  myself  to  th» 
middle-aged  party  of  mankind,  who 
marched  behind  the  standard  of  Amhi«^ 
tion.  The  great  road  lay  in  a  direct  line^ 
and  was  terminated  by  the  temple  of 
'Virtue.  It  was  plantCKl  on  eac}i  side 
with  laurels,  which  were  intermixed  with 
marble  trophies,carved  pillar8,and  statues 
of  lawgivers,  heroes,  statesmen,  philoso-* 
phers,  and  poets.  The  persons  wha 
travelled  up  this  great  path,  were  suck 
whose  thoughts  were  bent  upon  doing 
eminent  services  to  mankind,  or  promot* 
ing  the  good  of  thmr  country.  On  each, 
side  of  &is  great  road,  were  several  paths 
that  were  also  laid  out  in  straight  liaea^ 
and  ran  parallel  with  it ;  these  ware  meat 
of  them  covered  walks,  and  received  into 
them  men  of  retired  virtu6»  who  proposed 
to  themselves  the  same  end  of  theip 
journey,  though  they  chose  to  make  it 
in  shade  and  obscurity.  The  edifices^  at 
the  extremity  of  the  walk,  were  so  con^ 
trived,  that  we  could  not  see  the  temple 
of  Honour,  by '  reason  of  the  temple  of 
Virtue,  which  stood  before  it :  at  the  gate* 
of  this  temple,  we  were  met  by  the  god* 
dess  of  it,  who  conducted  us  into  that  of 
Honour,  which  was  joined  to  the  other 
edifice  by  a  beautiful  triumphal  arch,  and 
had  no  other  entrance  into  it.  When  tha 
deity  of  the  inner  structure  had  receivedr 
ua,  she  presented  us,  in  a  body,  to  a  figure 
that  was  placed  over  the  high  altar,  aod^ 
was  the  emblem  of  £ternity.  She  sat  on  a 
globe  in  the  midst  of  a  golden  sodiao, 
holding  the  figure  of  a  sun  in  one  hand, 
and  a  moon  in  the  other :  her  head  was 
veiled,  and  her  feet  covered.  .  Our  hearts 
glowed  within  us,  as  we  stood  amidst 
the  sphere  of  light  whidi  this  imase  cast 
on  every  side  of  it.  Ibid, 

$  74.  Th£  Temple  of  Vaniiy. 

Having  seen  all  that  happened  to  the 
band  of  adventurers,  I  repaired  to  another 
pile  of  buildings  that  stood  within  view 
of  the  temple  oS  Honour^  and  was  raiaecl 
in  imitation  of  it,  upon  the  very  sam& 
model;  but,  at  my  approach  to  it,  I 
found  that  the  stones  were  laid  toge&er 
without  mortar,  and  that  the  whole  fabrto 
stood  upon  so  weak  a  foundation,  that 
it  shook  with  every  wind  that  blew* 
Thia  was  caUed  the  tempie  of  VaniUc 
Tha  9>ddesB  oi  it  eat,  in  the.  midst  o£  a. 
giaal  aM»]i  tapan^  that  Inunad  day^^aad 
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night,  and  made  ber  appear  much  better 
than  she  would  have  done  in  open  day- 
light. Her  whole  art  was  to  Bliew  her- 
self more  beautiful  and  majestic  than 
she  really  was.  For  which  reason  she 
had  painted  her  face,  and  wore  a  cluster 
of  false  jewels  upon  her  breast ;  but 
what  I  more  particularly  observed,  was 
the  breadth  of  her  petticoat,  which  was 
made  altogether  in  the  fashion  of  a 
modem  fardingale.  This  place  was  filled 
with  hypocrites,  pedants,  free-thinkers, 
and  prating  politicians,  with  a  rabble  of 
those  who  have  only  titles  to  make  them 
great  men.  Female  votaries  crowded 
the  temple,  choked  up  the  avenues  of  it, 
and  were  more  in  number  than  the  sand 
upon  the  sea-shore.  I  made  it  my  busi- 
ness, in  my  return  towards  that  part  of 
the  wood  from  whence  I  first  set  out,  to 
observe  the  walks  which  led  to  this  tem- 
ple; for  I  met  in  it  several  who  had 
Degun  their  journey  with  the  band  of 
Tirtuous  persons,  and  travelled  some  time 
in  their  company;  but  upon  examina- 
tion, I  found  that  there  were  several 
paths  which  led  out  of  the  great  road 
into  the  sides  of  the  wood,  and  ran  into 
so  many  crooked  turns  and  wind- 
ings, that  those  who  travelled  through 
them,  often  turned  their  backs  upon  the 
temple  of  Virtue,  then  crossed  the 
straight  road,  and  sometimes  marched 
in  it  for  a  little  pace,  till  the  crooked  path 
which  they  were  engaged  in  again  led 
them  into  the  wood,  'i  he  several  alleys 
of  those  wanderers,  had  their  particular 
ornaments:  one  of  them  I  could  not 
but  take  notice  of,  in  the  walk  of  the 
mischievous  pretenders  to  politics,  which 
had  at  every  turn  the  figure  of  a  person, 
whom,  by  the  inscription,  I  found  to  be 
Machiavel,  pointing  out  the  way,  with  an 
extended  finger,like  a  Mercury.  Tatler, 

§  75.     The  Temple  of  Avarice. 

I  was  now  returned  in  the  same  manner 
as  before,  with  a  design  to  observe  care- 
fully every  thing  that  passed  in  the  region 
of  Avarice,  and  the  occurrences  in  that 
assembly  which  was  made  up  of  persons 
of  my  own  age.  This  body  of  travellers 
had  not  gone  far  in  the  third  great  road, 
before  it  led  them  insensibly  into  a  deep 
valley,  in  which  they  journeyed  several 
days  with  great  toil  and  uneasiness,  and 
without  the  necessary  refreshments  of 
food  and  sleep.  The  only  relief  they 
met  with,  was  in  a  river  that  ran  through 
the  bottom  of  the  talley  on  ft  bed  of 


golden  sand :  they  often  dnnk  of  thw 
stream,  which  had  such  a  particular 
quality  in  it,  that  though  it  refreshed 
them  for  a  time,  it  rather  inflamed  than 
quenched  their  thirst  On  each  side  of 
the  river  was  a  range  of  failla  full  of 
precious  ore;  for  where  the  raina  had 
washed  off  the  earth,  one  might  eee  io 
several  parts  of  them  long  Tcins  of  gold, 
and  rocks  that  looked  like  pare  ailTer« 
We  were  told  that  the  deity  of  the  place 
had  forbad  any  of  his  votaries  to  dig  into 
the  bowels  of  these  hills,  or  convert  the 
treasures  they  contained  to  any  use,  under 
pain  of  starving.  At  the  end  of  the  vallef 
stood  the  temple  of  Ararice,  made  after 
the  manner  of  a  fortification,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  thousand  triple-headed 
dogs,  that  were  placed  there  to  keep  off 
beggars.  At  our  approach  thev  all  fel>  m 
barking,  and  would  haTe  much  terrified 
us,  had  not  an  old  woman,  who  had 
called  herself  by  the  forged  name  of 
Competency,  ofieredheiaelf  forour  guide. 
8be  carried  under  her  garment  a  goldea 
bow,  which  she  no  sooner  held  up  in  her 
hand,  but  the  dogs  lay  down,  and  the 
gates  flew  open  for  our  reception.  We 
were  led  through  an  hundred  iron  doors 
before  we  entered  the  temple.  At  the 
upper  end  of  it,  sat  the  God  of  Avarice, 
with  a  long  filthy  beard,  and  a  meagre 
starved  countenance,  inclosed  with  heap* 
of  ingots  and  pyramids  of  money,  but 
half  naked  and  shiverine  with  cold:  on 
his  right  hand  was  a  fiend  called  Rapine, 
and  on  his  left  a  particular  favourite,  to 
whom  he  had  given  the  title  of  Parsi- 
mony ;  the  first  was  his  collector,  and  the 
other  his  cashier.  There  were  several  long 
tables  placed  on  each  side  of  the  temple, 
with  respective  ofiicers  attending  behind 
them  :  some  of  these  I  inquired  into :  at 
the  first  table  was  kept  the  office  of  Corw 
ruption.  Seeing  a  solicitor  extremely 
busy,  and  whispering  erery  body  that 
passed  by,  I  kept  my  eye  upon  him  Tery 
attentively,  and  saw  him  often  going  up 
to  a  person  that  had  a  pen  in  his  han^ 
with  a  multiplication-table  and  an  alma* 
nac  before  him,  which,  as  I  afterwards^ 
heard,  was  all  the  learning  he  was 
master  of.  The  solicitor  would  often 
apply  himself  to  his  ear,  and  at  die  same 
time  convey  money  into  his  hand,  ft>r 
which  the  other  would  give  him  out  m 
piece  of  paper,  or  parchment,  aigned 
and  sealed  in  form.  The  name  of  this 
dexterous  and  successful  solicitor  was 
Bribery.-'-'At  ths  next  table  wu  the  of- 
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fice  of  Extortion:  behind  it  sat  a  person  but  if  thoa  wilt  not  grant  me  this,  that 
in  a  bob-wig,  counting  over  a  great  sum  thou  wouldst  not  bear  a  form  more  terri- 
of  money  :  he  gave  out  little  purses  to  ble  than  that  in  which  thou  appearest  to 
several,  who,  after  a  short  tour,  brought  me  at  present.     Let  not  thy  threats  or 
him,  in  return,  sacks  full  of  the  sameJiiud  menaces  betray  me  to  any  thing  that  is 
of  coin.     I  saw,  at  the  same  time,  a  person  ungrateful  or  unjust.     Let  me  not  shut  my 
called  Fraud,  who  sat  behind  the  counter,  ears  to  the  cries  of  the  needy.    Let  me  not 
with  false  scales,  light  weights,  and  scanty  forget  the  person  that  has  deserved  well  of 
measures ;  by  the  skilful  application  of  me.     Let  me  not,  from  any  fear  of  thee, 
which  instruments,  she  had  got  together  desert  my  friend,   my  principles,  or  my 
an  immense  heap  of  wealth  ;  it  would  be  honour.     If  Wealth  is   to  visit  me,  and 
endless    to  name  the  several  ofiicers,  or  come  with  her  usual  attendants, Vanity  and 
describe  the  votaries  that  attend  in  this  Avarice,  do  thou,  O  Poverty !  hasten  to 
temple ;  there  were  many  old  men,  pant-  my  rescue  ;   but  bring  along  with  thee 
ing  and  breathless,  reposing  their  heads  on  thy  two  sisters,  in  whose  company  thou  art 
bags  of  money:  nay,  many  of  them  ac-  always  cheerful,  Liberty  and  Innocence." 
tually  dying,  whose  very  pangs  and  con-  Tatler. 
Tulsions  (which  rendered  their  purses  use-  c  -.«     oi;     n  i           r  rr       »               , 
less  to  them)  only  made  them  grasp  them  ^  '^-    ^''^  ^""'^  "-f  Happiness  equal. 
the  faster.     There  were  some  tearing  with  An  extensive  contemplation  of  human 
one  hand  all  things,  even  to  the  garments  Affairs,  will  lead  us  to  this  conclusion,  that 
and  flesh  of  many  miserable  persons  who  aniong  the  different  conditions  and  ranks 
stood  before  them ;  and  with  tlie  other  of  men,  the  balance  of  happiness  is  pre- 
hand  throwing  away  what  they  had  seized,  served  in  a  great  measure  equal ;  and  that 
to    harlots,  flatterers,  and  panders,  that  the  higli  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
stood  behind  them.     On  a  sudden  the  poor,  approach,  in  point  of  real  enjoyment, 
whole  assembly  fell   a  trembling ;    and,  much  nearer  to  each  other,  than  is  com- 
upon  inquiry,  1  found  that  the  great  room  monly  imagined.     In  the  lot  of  man,  mu- 
we  were  in  was  haunted  with  a  spectre,  ^ual  compensations,  both  of  pleasure  and 
that  many  times  a  day  appeared  to  them,  of  pain,  universally  take  place.     Provi- 
and  terrified  them  to  distraction.     In  the  dence  never  intended,  that  any  state  here 
midst  of  their  terror  and  amazement,  the  should  be  either  completely  happy,  or  en- 
apparition  entered,  which  I  immediately  tirely  miserable.     If  the  feelings  of  plea- 
knew  to  be  Poverty.     Whether  it  were  by  s^r*^  are  more  numerous  and  more  lively, 
my  acquaintance  with  this  phantom,  which  i"  ^he  higher  departments  of  life,  such  al- 
had  rendered  the  sight  of  her  more  fami-  so  are  those  of  pain.     If  greatness  flatten! 
liar  to  me,  or  however  it  was,  she  did  not  our  vanity,  it  multiplies  our  dangers.      If 
make  so  indigent  or  frightful  a  figure  in  opulence  increases  our  gratifications,  it  in- 
my  eye,  as  the  god  of  this  loathsome  tem-  creases,  in  the  same  proportion,  our  desires 
pie.     The  miserable  votaries  of  this  place  and  demands.    If  the  poor  are  confined  to 
were,  I  found,  of  another  mind :  every  one  a  more  narrow  circle,  yet  within  that  circle 
fancied  himself  threatened  by  the  appari-  lie  most  of  those  natural  satisfactions  which, 
tion  as  she  stalked  al>out  the  room,  and  ^^'*-f  all  the  refinements  of  art,  are  found 
began  to  lock  their  coffers,  and  tie  their  ^o   be  the  most  genuine  and  true. — In  a 
bags,  with  the  utmost  fear  and  trembling,  state,  therefore,  where  there  is  neither  so 
I  must  confess,  I  look  upon  the  passion  much  to  be  coveted  on  the  one  hand,  n<ir 
which  I  saw  in  this  unhappy  people,  to  be  to  be  dreaded  on  the  other,  as  at  first  ap- 
of  the  same  nature  with  those  unaccount-  l>ears,  how  submissive  ought  we  to  be  to 
able  antipathies  which  some  persons  are  the  disposal  of  Providence  1   How  tempo* 
born  with,  or  rather  as  a  kind  of  frenzy,  rate  in   our  desires  and  pursuits!    How 
not  unlike  that  which  throws  a  man  into  much  more  attentive  to  preserve  our  virtue, 
terrors  and  agonies  at  the  sight  of  so  useful  and  to  improve  our  minds,  than  to  gain  the 
and  innocent  a  thing  as  water.    The  whole  doubtful   and   equivocal    advantages    of 
assembly  was  surprised,  when,  instead  of  worldly  prosperity  !                       Blair, 
paying  my  devotions  to  the  deity  whom  .  ^^        .    ^                     ,  •    t  •/•    i 
theyalladored,they  sawmeaddressmyself  ^  ^^'     ^^>*f  Belling  out  ui  Life,  beware 
to  the  Phantom.  "  Oh !  Poverty  !  (said  I)  ^/  educing  Appearances. 
my  firat  petition  to  thee   is,   that  thou  At  your  first  setting  out  in  life  espe- 
wouldiit  never  appear  to  ma  hereafter;  cially,  whan  yet  unacquaintad    with  the 
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Irorld  and  tts  foares,  wbeo  trery  pleasure  of  othert,  I  seek  an  interest  wbieh  m  ehU 

enchants  with  its  smile,  and  every  obryeet  merical,  and  can  never  have  eiisttd. 

shines  with  the  gloss  of  novelty;  beware  How  then  must  1  determinel  Have  I  mm 

of  the  seducing  appearances  which  sur*  interestatalllf— If  Ihafenot,  I  am  afesl 

round  you,  and  recollect  what  others  have  for  staying  here*  'Tis  a  smoky  house ;  nod 

suffered  from  the  power  of  headstrong  de-  the  sooner  out  of  it  the  better. — Bet  wky 

Aire.     If   you  allow  any   passion,  even  no  interest  ?— Can   I  be  contented  with 

though  it  be  esteemed  innocent^  to  acquire  none,  but  one  separate  and  detached  T  la  « 

an  absolute  ascendant,  your  inward  peace  social  interest,  joined  with  others,  eiick  •■ 

will  be  impaired.     But  if  any  which  has  absurdity  as  not  to  be  admitted?- -Thebes* 

the  taint  of  guilt,  take  early  possession  of  the  beaver,  and  the  tribes  of  herding  aai* 

your  mind,  you  may  date  from  that  mo-  mals  are  enough  to  convince  me,  that  tW 

ment  the  ruin  of  your  tranquillity,— Nor  thing  is  somewhere  at  least  possible.  How, 

with  the  season  of  youth  does  the  peril  then,  am  I  assured  that  'tis  not  equAllj 

end.     To  the  impetuosity  of  youthful  de-  true  of  man  ?— Admit  it ;  and  what  foliowif 

sire,  succeed  the  more  sober,  but  no  less  If  so,  then  honour  and  justice  are  my  ia- 

dangerous  attachments  of  advancing  years;  tere^t;  then  the  whole  traift  of  moral  virtiMe 

when  the  passions  which  are  connected  are  my  interest;  without  some  portion  of 

with  interest  and  ambition   begin   their  which,  not  even  thieves  can  maintain  eo- 

reigrt,  and  too  frequently  extend  their  ma-  cietv. 

lignant  influence,  even  over  those  periods  But,  farther  still — I  stop  not  here— I 

of  life  which  ought  to  be  most  tranquiU  pursue  thia  social  interest,  as  far  aa  I  can 

From  the  first  to  the  last  of  man's  abode  trace  my  several  relations,     I  paas  from 

on  earth,  the  discipline  must  never  be  re-  my  own  stock,  my  own  neighbourhoodt 

laxed,  of  guarding  the  heart  from  the  do-  my  own  nation,  to  the  whole  race  of  man* 

minion  of  passion.     Eager  passions,  and  kind,  as  dispersed  throughout  the  earth.-*- 

violent  desires,  were  not  made  for  man.  Am  I  not  related  to  them  all  by  the  m«^ 

They  exceed  hit  sphere:   they  find  no  tual  aids  ofcommerce,  by  the  general inteiw 

adequate  objects  on  earth ;  and  of  course  course  of  arts  and  letters,  by  that  commoM 

can  be  productive  of  nothing  but  misery,  nature  of  which  we  all  participate? 

The  certain  consequences  of  indulging  Again — I  must  have  food  and  clothing 

them  is,  that  there  shall  come  an  evil  day,  — Without  a  proper  genial  warmth,  I  ia* 

when  the  anguish  of  disappointment  shall  s^tantly  perish— Am  i  not  related,  in  thk 

drive  us  to  acknowledge,  that  all  which  view,  to  the  very  earth  itself?  to  the  dittanl 

we  enjoy  availeth  us  nothing.       jB^V.  sun,  from  whose  beams  I  derive  vigour  f 

to  that  stupendous  course  and  order  of  the 

%  78.     Virtue,  Man'i  true  Interest.  '"^n"®  ^o^'  of  heaven,  by  which  the  Umoi 

*  and  seasons  ever  uniformly  pass  on?-— 

I  find  myself  existing  upon  a  little  spot.  Were  this  order  once  confounded,  I  could 
surrounded  every  way  by  an  immense  un-  not  probably  survive  a  moment;  so  abac- 
known  expansion— Where  am  I?   What  lutely  do  1  depend  on  this  common  geno- 
sort  of  a  place  do  I  inhabit?  Is  it  exactly  ral  welfare.— What,  then,  have  I  to  do, 
accommodated,  in  every  instance,  to  ray  but  to  enlarge  virtue  into  piety?  Not  only 
convenience?    Is  there  no  excess  of  cold,  honour  and  justice,  and  what  I  owe  to 
none  of  heat,  toofiendme?  Am  I  never  man,  is  my  interest;  but  gratitude  also* 
annoyed   by  animals,  either  of  my  own  acquiescence,  resignation,  adoration,  and 
kind,  or  a  different  ?  Is  evety  thing  sub-  all  I  owe  to  this  great  polity,  and  its  greater 
servient  to  me,  as  though  I  had  ordered  all  Governor,  our  common  parent.     UmrU. 
myself? — No— nothing  like  it— the  far- 
thest from  it  possible. — The  world  appears  *  •„      r\^  #>*.•*   . 
not,  then,  originally  made  for  the  private  ^  ^^'     ^  Gratitude. 
convenience  of  me  alone  ? — It  does  not —  There  is  not  a  more  pleasing  exercise  of 
But  is  it  not  possible  so  to  accommodate  the  mind,  than  gratitude, 
it,  by  my  own  particular  industry  ?   If  to  It  is  accompanied   with  such  inward 
accommodate  roan  and  beast,  heaven  and  satisfaction,  that  the  duty  is  sufficiently  re- 
earth,  if  this  be  beyotod  the,  'tis  not  posti-  warded  by  the  performance.    It  is  not  like 
ble— What  consequence  then  follows  ?  or  the  practice  of  many  other  virtues,  difficult 
can  there  be  any  other  than  this^If  I  seek  and  painful,  but  attended  with  so  much 
SI  interest  of  my  own,  detached  from  that  plea&ure,  that  were  there  no  positive  code* 
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mand  which  enjoined  it,  nor  any  recom*  knowledge  of  the  true  Qod,  have  set  the 

pense  iaid  up  for  it  hereafter — a  generous  Christian   world   an  example  how  they 

mind  would  indulge  in  it,  for  the  natural  ought  to  employ  this  divine  talent,   of 

gratification  that  accompanies  it.  which  I  am  speaking.      As  that  nation 

If  gratilude  is  due  from  man  to  man —  produced   men  of  great  genius,  without 

how  much  more  from  man  to  his  Maker?  considering  them  as  inspired  writers,  they 

— The  Supreme  Being  does  not  only  con-  have  transmitted  to  us  many  hymns  and 

fer  upon  us  those  bounties  which  proceed  divine  odes,  which  excel  those  that  are 

more  immediately  from  his  hand,  but  even  delivered  down  to   us   by  the   ancient 

those  benefits  which  are  conveyed  to  us  Greeks  and  Romans,   in  the  poetry   as 

by  others.     Every  blessing  we  enjoy,  by  much  as  in  the  subject  to  which  it  is  con- 

what  means  soever  it  may  be  derived  upon  secrated.     This,  I  think,  might  be  easily- 

OS,  is  the  gift  of  Him  who  is  the  great  shewn,  if  there  were  occasion  for  it. 
Author  of  good,  and  Father  of  mercies.  Spectator^ 

If  gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  one  -   .^      »  i.  •     ji    r*       »  ..       ^  r^ 

•nolher,  naturally  produces  a  very  pleas-  ^  ^^'     Rehgum  the  FoundaUon  of  Con- 

ing  sensation  in  the  mind  of  a  grateful  ^^''  ^  "^^^S^- 

man  ;  it  exalts  the  soul  into  rapture,  when        Omar,  the  hermit  of  the  mountain  Au- 

it  is  employed  on  this  great  object  of  gra-  bukabis,  which  rises  on  the  east  of  Mecca, 

titude,  on  this  beneficent  Being,  who  has  aod  overlooks  the  city,  found  one  evening 

given  us  every  thing  we  already  posRCits,  &  nian  sitting  pensive  and  alone^  within  a 

and  from  whom  we  expect  every  thing  we  ^^w  paces  of  his  cell.      Omar  regarded 

yet  hope  for.  him  with  attention,  and  perceived  that  his 

Moat  of  the  works  of  theTagan  poets  looks  were  wild  and  haggard,  and  that  his 

were  either  direct  hymns  of  their  deities,  body  was  feeble  and  emaciated:  the  man 

or  tended  indirectly  to  the  celebration  of  also  seemed  to  gaze  steadfastly  on  Omar; 

their  respective  attributes  and  perfections,  but  such  was  the  abstraction  of  his  mind. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works  that  his  eye  did   not   inunediately   take 

of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  which  are  cognizance  df  its  object.     In  the  moment 

still  extant,  will,  upon  reflection,  find  this  of  recollection  he  started  as  from  a  dream, 

observation  so  true,  that  I  shall  not  enlarge  he  covered   his  face  in  confusion,    and 

upon  it     One  would  wonder  that  more  bowed  himself  to  the  ground.     ^*  Son  of 

of  our  Christian  poets  have  not  turned  affliction,"  said  Omar,  **  who  art  thou, 

their  thoughts  this  way,  especially  if  we  and  what  is  thy  distress  V*   '*  My  name," 

consider,  that  our  idea  of  the  Supreme  replied  the  stranger,  '^  is  Hassan,  and  I 

Being,  is  not  only  infinitely  more  great  am  a  native  of  this  city:  the  Angel  of  Ad- 

and  noble  than  could  possibly  enter  into  versity  has  laid  his  hand  upon  me,  and  the 

the   heart  of  a  heathen,  but  filled  with  wretch  whom  thine  eye  compassionates, 

every  thing  that  can  raise  the  imagination,  thou  canst  not  deliver."  *'To  deliver  thee," 

and  give  an  opportunity  of  the  sublimest  said  Omar,  **  belongs  to  Him  only,  from 

thoughts  and  conceptions.  whom  we  should  receive  with  humility 

Plutarch  tells  us  of  a  heathen  who  was  both  good  and  evil:  yet  hide  not  thy  life 

singing  an  hymn  to  Diana,  in  which  he  from  me;  for  the  burthen  which  I  cannot 

celebrated  her  for  her  delight  in  human  remove,  1  may   at  least  enable    thee  to 

sacrifices,  and  other  instances  of  cruelty  sustain."  Hassan  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 

and  revenge;  upon  which  a  poet  who  was  ground,  and  remained  some  time  silent; 

present  at  this  piece  of  devotion,   and  then  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  he  looked  up  at 

seems  to  have  had  a  truer  idea  of  the  di-  the  hermit,  and   thus  complied  with   his 

vine  nature,  told  the  votary,  by  way  of  request. 

reproof,  that  in  recompense  for  his  hymn.        It  is  now  six  years  since  our  mighty  lord 

he  heartily  wished  he  might  have  a  daugh-  the  Caliph  Almalic,  whose  memory  be 

ter  of  the  same  temper  with  the  goddess  blessed,  first  came  privately  to  worship  in 

he  celebrated.     It  was  indeed  impossible  the  temple  of  the  holy  city.     The  blessing 

to  write  the  praises  of  one  of  those  false  which  he  petitioned  of  the  prophet,  as  the 

cleitiea,   according  to   the  Pagan  creed,  prophet's  vicegerent,  he  was  diligent  to 

without  ft  mixture  of  impertiasnce  and  dispense :  in  the  intervals  of  his  devotion, 

absurdity.  therefore,  he  went  about  the  city  relieving 

The  Jews,  who  before  the  time  of  Chris-  distress  and  restraining  oppression:  the 

tisnity  were  the  only  people  who  had  the  widow  smiled  under  his  protectioiiy  and 

If  2 
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the  weakness  of  ago  and  infancy  was  sus- 
tained by  his  bcMinty,     I,  who  dreaded  no 
evil  bill  sickne>s,   and  expected  no  good 
beyond  the  reward   of   my   labour,  was 
singing  at  my  work,  wh^n  Almalic  entered 
my  dwelling.     He  lov>ked  round  with  a 
smile    of    complacency ;    perceiving  that 
though  it    was  mean  it  '•Tas    neat,    and 
though  I  was  poor  I  appeared  to  be  con- 
tent.    As  his  habit  was  that  of  a  pilgrim, 
1  hastened  to  receive  him  with  such  hos- 
pilaliiy  «s  was  in  my   power;  and  my 
cheerfulness  was  rather  increased  than  re- 
strained by  his  presence.     After  he  had 
accepted  some  coffee,  he  asked  me  many 
questions;  and  though  by  my  answers  I 
always  endeavoured  to  excite  him  to  mirth, 
yet  ]  perceived  that  he  grew  thoughtful, 
and  eyed  me  with  a  ph.cid  but  fixed  at- 
tention.    I  suspected  that  he  had  some 
knowledge  of  me,  and  therefore  inquired 
bis  country  and  his  name.     **  Has:<an," 
said  he,  *'  1  have  raised  thy  curiosity,  and 
it  shall   be  satisfied;  he  who  now  talks 
with  thee,  is  Almalic,  the  sovereign  of  the 
faithful,  whose  seat  is  the  throne  of  Medi- 
na, and  whose  commission  is  from  above." 
Theee  words  struck  me  dumb  with  asto- 
nishment, though  I  had  some  doubt  of 
their  truth:  but  Almalic,  throwing  back 
his  garment,  discovered  the  peculiarity  of 
his  vest,  and  put  the  royal  signet  upon  his 
finger,     I  then  started  up,  and  warn  about 
to  prostrate  myself  before  him,  but  he  pre- 
vented me:  "Hassan,"  said  he,  ** forbear; 
thou  art  greater  than  I,   and  from  thee  I 
have  at  once  derived  humility  and  wis- 
dom."    I  answered,  *'  Mock  not  thy  ser- 
vant, who  is  but  as  a  worm  before  thee; 
life  and  death  arc  in  thy  hand,  and  hap- 
piness and  misery  are  the  daughters  of 
thy  will."  "  Hassan,"  he  replied,  '*  I  can 
no  otherwise  give  life  or  happiness,  than 
by  not  taking  them  away:  thou  art  thy- 
self beyond  the  reach  of  my  bounty,  and 
possessed  of  felicity  which  I  can  neither 
communicate  nor  obtain.     My  influence 
over  others,  fills  my  bosom  with  perpetual 
solicitude  and  anxiety ;  and  yet  my  in- 
fluence over  others  extends  only  to  their 
vices,  whether  I  would  reward  or  punish. 
By  the  bow-string,  I  can  repress  violence 
and    fraud;    and  by   the   delegation   of 
power,  I  can  transfer  the  insatiable  wishes 
of  avarice  and  ambition  from  one  object 
to  another:   but  with  respect  to  virtue,  I 
am  impotent ;  if  I  could  reward  it,  1  would 
reward  it  in  thee.     Thou  art  content,  and 
bast  thcrcfort  ncitlier  ararice  nor  ambi* 


tlon:  to  exalt  thee,  would  destroy  thd 
simplicity  of  thy  life,  and  diminish  that 
happiness  which  I  have  no  power  either 
to  increase  or  to  continue." 

He  then  rose  up,  and  commanding  me 
not  to  disclose  his  secret,  departed. 

As  soon  as  I  recovered  from  tbc  confii- 
sion  and  astonishment  in  which  the  Caliph 
left  me,  I  began  to  regret  that  my  beha- 
viour had  intercepted  his  bounty;  and 
accused  that  cheerfulness  of  folly,  whidi 
was  the  concomitant  of  poverty  and 
labour.  I  now  repined  at  the  obscnrity 
of  my  station,  which  my  former  insensi- 
bility had  perpetuated:  I  neglected  my 
labour,  because  I  despised  the  reward;  I 
spent  the  day  in  idleness,  forming  roman- 
tic projects  to  recover  the  ad  vantages  which 
I  had  lost :  and  at  night,  instead  of  losing 
myself  in  that  sweet  and  refreshing  sleep, 
from  which  I  used  to  rise  with  new  healtli, 
cheerfulness,  and  vigour,  I  dreamt  of 
splendid  habits  and  a  numerous  retinue,  of 
gardens,  palaces,  eunuchs,  and  women, 
and  waked  only  to  regret  the  illusions 
that  had  vanished.  My  health  was  at 
length  impaired  by  the  inquietude  of  my 
mind ;  1  sold  all  my  moveables  for  sul^- 
sistence ;  and  reserved  only  a  mattrass, 
upon  which  I  sometimes  lay  from  one 
night  to  another. 

in  the  first  moon  of  the  following  year, 
the  Caliph  came  again  to  Mecca,  with  the 
same  secrecy,  and  for  the  same  purposes. 
He  was  willing  once  more  to  see  the  man» 
whom  he  considered  as  deriving  felicity 
from  himself.  But  he  found  me,  not  sing- 
ing at  my  work,  ruddy  with  health,  vivid 
with  cheerfulness ;  but  pale  and  dejected, 
sitting  on  the  ground,  and  chewing  opium, 
which  contributed  to  substitute  the  phan- 
toms of  imagination  for  the  realities  of 
greatness.  He  entered  with  a  kind  of 
joyful  impatience  in  his  countenance, 
which,  the  moment  he  beheld  me,  was 
changed  to  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  pity. 
I  had  often  wished  for  another  opportunity 
to  address  the  Caljph ;  yet  I  was  con- 
founded at  his  presence,  and,  throwing 
myself  at  his  feet,  1  laid  my  hand  upon 
my  head,  and  was  speechless.  *'  Hassan," 
said  he,  *•  what  canst  thou  have  lost,  whose 
wealth  was  the  labour  of  thine  own  hand; 
and  what  can  have  made  thee  sad,  the 
springof  whose  joy  was  in  thy  own  bosom! 
AVhat  evil  hath  befallen  thee?  Speak, 
and  if  I  can  remove  it,  thou  art  happy.** 
I  was  now  encouraged  to  look  up,  and  I 
replied,  "  Im  my  Lord  forgive  this  pie-* 
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sumption  of  his  servant,  w^ho  rather  than  His  son,  Aububekir,  who  succeeded  to 
utter  a  fal5ehood,  would  be  dumb  for  ever,  the  throne,  was  incensed  against  me,  by 
I  am  become  wretched  by  the  loss  of  some  who  regarded  me  at  once  with  con- 
that  which  I  never  possessed:  thou  hast  tempt  and  envy;  he  suddenly  withdrew 
raised  wishes,  which  .indeed  I  am  not  my  pension,  and  commanded  that  I  should 
worthy  thou  shouldst  satisfy;  but  why  be  expelled  the  palace;  a  command  which 
should  it  be  thought,  that  he  who  was  my  enemies  executed  with  so  much  rigour, 
happy  in  obscurity  and  indigence,  would  that  within  twelve  hours  I  found  myself  in 
not  have  been  rendered  more  happy  by  the  streets  of  Medina,  indigent  and  friend* 
eminence  and  wealth  ?"  less,  exposed  to  hunger  and  derision,  with 

When  I  had  finished  this  speech,  Al-  all  the  habits  of  luxury,  and  all  thesensibi- 

malic  stood  some  moments  in  suspense,  lity  of  pride.    0!  let  not  thy  heart  despise 

and   I  continued  prostrate   before   him.  me,  thou  whom  experience  has  not  taught, 

*^  Hassan/'  said  he,  '*  I  perceive,  not  with  that  it  is  misery  to  lose  that  which  it  is  not 

indignation  but  regret,  that  I  mistook  thy  happiness  to  possess.     O !  that   for   me 

character ;    I  now  discover  avarice  and  this  lesson  had  not  been  written  on  the 

ambition  in  thy  heart,  which  lay  torpid  tablets  of  Providence !     I  have  travelh^ 

only  because  their  objects  were  too  remote  from  Medina  to  Mecca;  but  I  cannot  fly 

to  rouse  them.      I  cannot  therefore  invest  from    myself.      How  different    are    the 

thee  with  authority,  because  I  would  not  states  in  which  I  have  been  placed!    The 

subject  my  people  to  oppression;  and  be-  remembrance  of  both  is  bitter!  for. the 

cause  I  would  not  be  compelled  to  punish  pleasures  of  neither  can  return. — Hassan 

thee  for  crimes  which  I  first  enabled  thee  having   thus  ended  his  story,  smote  his 

to  commit.     But  as  I  have  taken  from  hands    together;    and  looking  upward, 

thee  that  which  I  cannot  restore,  I  will  at  burst  into  tears. 

least  gratify  the  wishes  that  I  excited,  lest  Omar,  having  waited  till  this  agony  was 

thy  heart  accuse  me  of  injustice,  and  thou  past,  went  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the 

continue  still  a  stranger  to  thyself.    Arise,  liand,  *'My  son,**  said  he,  *'  more  is  yet 

therefore,    and  follow    me.** — I  sprung  in  thy  power  than  Almalic  could  give,  or 

from  the  ground  as  it  were  wifh  the  wings  Aububekir  take  away.  The  lesson  of  thy 

of  an  eagle ;  I  kissed  the  hem  of  his  gar-  life  the  Prophet  has  in  mercy  appointed 

ment  in  an  ecstacy  of  gratitude  and  joy  ;  me  to  explain. 

and  when  I  went  out  of  my  house,  my  ''^  Thou  wast  once  content  with  poverty 

heart  leaped  as  if  I  had  escaped  from  the  and  labour,  only  because  they  were  become 

den  of  a  lion.     I  followed  Almalic  to  the  habitual,andeaseandaffluencewereplaced 

caravansera  in  which  he  lodged:  and  after  beyond  thy  hope  ;  for  when  ease  and  af- 

he  had  fulfilled  his  vows,  he  took  me  with  fluence  approached  thee,  thou  wast  content 

him  to   Medina.     He  gave  me  an  apart-  with  poverty  and  labour  no  more.     That 

roent  in  the  seraglio ;  1  was  attended  by  which  then  became  the  object,  was  also  the 

his  own  servants ;  my  provisions  were  sent  bound  of  thy  hope;  and  he,  whose  utmost 

from   bis  own   table;    1   received   every  hope  is  disappointed,  must  inevitably  be 

week  a  sum  from  his  treasury,  which  ex-  wretched.  If  thy  siipreme  desire  had  been 

ceeded  the  mo^t  romantic  of  my  expecta-  t!ie  delights  of  Paradise,  and  thou  hadst 

tions.     But  I  soon  discovered,  that  no  believedthatby  the  tenor  of  thy  life  these 

dainty  was  so  ta8teful,a8  the  food  to  which  delights  had  been  secured,  as  more  could 

labour  procured  an  appetite;  no  slumbers  not  have  been  given  thee,  thou  wouldst 

so  sweet,  as  those  which  weariness  invited;  not  have  regretted  that  less  was  not  offered, 

and  no  time  so  well  enjoyed,  as  that  in  The  content  which  was  once  enjoyed,  was 

^vhich  diligence  is  expecting  its  reward,  but  the  lethargy  of  soul;  and  the  distress 

1  remembered  these  enjoyments  with  re-  which  is  now  suffered,  will  but  quicken  it 

gret;  and  while  I  was  sighing  in  the  midst  to  action.  Depart,  therefore,  and  be  thank- 

ofsuperflaities,  which,  though  they  encum-  ful  for  all  things;  put  thy  trust  in  Him, 

bered  life,  yet  I  could  not  give  up,  they  who  alone  can  gratify  the  wish  of  reason, 

were  suddenly  taken  away.  and  satisfy  thy  soul  with  good  ;  fix  thy 

Almalic,  in  the  midst  of  the  glory  of  his  hope  upon  that  portion,  in  comparison  of 

kin^om,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  life,  which  the  world  is  as  the  drop  of  the 

expired  suddenly  in  the  bath:  such,  thou  bucket,  and  the  dust  of  the  balance.    Re- 

k  no  west,  was  the  destiny  which  the  Al-  turn,  my  son,   to  thy  labour ;    thy  food 

mighty  had  written  upon  his  head.  shall  be  again  tasteful,  and  thy  rest  shall 
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be  sweet :  to  thy  content  also  will  be  added 
stability,  when  it  depends  not  upon  that 
which  is  possessed  upon  earth,  out  upon 
that  which  is  expected  in  Heaven.'* 

Hassan,  upon  whone  mind  the  Anjrel  of 
Instruction  impressed  the  counsel  of  Omar, 
hastened  to  prostrate  himself  in  the  temple 
of  the  Prophet.  Peace  dawned  upon  his 
mind  like  the  radiance  of  the  morning:  he 
returned  to  his  labour  with  cheerfulness ; 
his  devotion  became  fervent  and  habitual, 
and  the  latter  days  of  Hassan  were  hap- 
pier than  the  first.  AdverUwrer. 

§  81.  Bad  company — meaning  of  the 
phrase — different  cuueee  of  bad  company 
— Ut'ckosen  company — u^l  tt  meant  by 
keeping  bad  company — the  danger  of  it^ 
from  the  aptneas  to  imitate  and  caich 
the  manners  of  othert— from  the  great 
povoer  and  force  of  custom—from  our 
bad  inclinations, 

*'  Evil  communication,*'  says  the  text, 
'^  corrupts  good  manners.'*  The  asser- 
tion is  general,  and  no  doubt  all  people 
suffer  from  such  communication,  but 
above  all,  the  minds  of  yonth  will  suffer, 
which  are  yet  uninformed,  unprincipled, 
unfurnished;  and  ready  to  receive  any 
impression. 

But  before  we  consider  the  danger  of 
keeping  bad  company,  let  us  fir^t  see  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase. 

In  the  phrase  of  the  world,  good  com- 
pany means  fashionable  people.  Their 
Btations  in  life,  not  their  morals,  are  con- 
sidered: and  he,  who  associates  wiih  such, 
though  they  set  him  the  example  of  break- 
ing every  commandment  of  the  decalogue, 
is  still  said  to  keep  good  company. — I 
should  wish  you  to  fix  another  meanmg  to 
the  expression ;  and  to  consider  vice  in  the 
same  detefitable  light,  in  whatever  com- 
pany it  is  found ;  nay,  to  consider  all  com- 
pany in  which  it  is  found,  be  their  station 
what  it  will,  as  bad  company. 

The  three  following  classes,  will  per- 
haps include  the  greatest  part  of  those 
who  deserve  this  appellation. 

In  the  first,  I  should  rank  all  who  en- 
deavour to  destroy  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity— who  jeirt  upon  Scripture— talk 
blasphemy— and  treat  revelation  with 
contempt. 

A  second  elans  of  bad  company,  are 
those,  who  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  in 
UB  the  principles  of  common  honesty  and 
integrity.  Under  this  head  we  may  rank 
gamesters  of  every  denomination;  and 


the  low  and  infamous  charactera  of 
profession. 

A  third  class  of  bad  company,  and 
such  as  are  commonly  most  dangerous  to 
youth,  inclndes  the  long  catalogue  of  men 
of  pleasure.  In  whatever  way  they  follow 
the  call  of  appetite,  they  have  equally  a 
tendency  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  the 
mind. 

Besides  these  three  classes,  whom  we 
may  call  bad  company,  there  are  others 
who  come  under  the  denomination  of  ill- 
chosen  company :  trifling,  insipid,  charac- 
ters of  every  kind  ;  who  follow  no  busi- 
ness—are led  by  no  ideas  of  improToment 
— but  spend  their  time  in  dissipation  and 
folly— whose  highest  praise  it  is,  that  they 
are  only  not  vicious. — With  none  of 
these,  a  serious  man  would  wish  his  son 
to  keep  company. 

It  may  be  asked  what  is  meant  by  keep- 
ing bad  company?  The  world  abounos 
with  characters  of  this  kind :  they  meet  as 
in  every  place  ;  and  if  we  keep  company 
at  all,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  keeping 
company  with  such  persons. 

It  is  true,  if  we  were  determined  never 
to  have  any  commerce  with  bad  men,  we 
must,  as  the  apostle  remarks  **  altogether 
go  out  of  the  world."  By  keeping  bed 
company,  therefore,  is  not  meant  a  casual 
intercourse  with  them,  on  occasion  of  bu- 
siness, or  as  they  accidentally  fall  in  our 
way ;  but  having  an  inclination  to  consort 
with  them— complying  with  that  incline- 
nation — seeking  their  company  when  we 
might  avoid  it — entering  into  their  parties 
— and  making  them  the  companions  of  our 
choice.  Mixing  with  them  occasionally 
cannot  be  avoided. 

The  danger  of  keeping  bad  company^ 
arises  principally  from  our  aptness  to  imi- 
tate and  catch  the  manners  and  sentiments 
of  others — from  the  power  of  custom— 
from  our  own  bad  inclinations — and  from 
the  pains  taken  by  the  bad  to  corrupt  us. 

In  our  earliest  youth,  the  contagion  of 
manners  is  observable.  In  the  boy,  yet 
incapable  of  having  any  thing  instilled  into 
him,  we  easily  discover,  from  his  firdt  ao* 
tions,  and  rude  attempts  at  language,  the 
kind  of  persona  with  whom  he  has  been 
brought  up :  we  see  the  early  spring  of  a 
civilized  education,  or  the  first  wild  shoots 
of  rusticity. 

As  he  enters  farther  into  life,  his  be- 
haviour, manners,  and  conversation,  all 
take  their  cast  from  the  company  he  keeps. 
Observe  the  peasantiand  the  man  of  edu« 
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eation  ;  the  difference  is  striking.  And 
yet  Ged  hath  bestowed  equal  talents  on 
each.  The  ouly  difference  is,  they  have 
been  thrown  into  different  scenes  of  life ; 
«nd  ha?e  had  comroeroe  with  persons  of 
different  stations. 

Nor  are  manners  and  behaviour  more 
easily  caught,  than  opinions  and  princi- 
ples. In  ctiildhood  and  youth  we  natu- 
rally adopt  the  sentiments  of  those  about 
OS,  And  as  we  advance  in  life,  how  few 
of  us  think  for  ourselves !  How  many  of 
US  are  satisfied  with  taking  our  opinions  at 
second  hand! 

The  great  power  and  force  of  custom 
forms  another  argument  against  keeping 
bad  company.  However  seriously  dis- 
posed we  may  be ;  and  however  shocked 
at  the  first  approaches  of  vice ;  this  shock- 
ing appearance  goes  off  upon  an  intimacy 
with  It.  Custom  will  soon  render  the  most 
disgustful  thing  familiar.  And  this  is  in- 
deed a  kind  provision  of  nature,  to  render 
labour,  and  toil,  and  danger,  which  are  the 
lot  of  man,  more  easy  to  him.  The  raw 
soldier,  who  trembles  at  the  first  encoun- 
ter, becomes  a  hardy  veteran  in  a  few  cam- 
paigns. Habit  renders  danger  familiar, 
ana  of  course  indifferent  to  him. 

But  habit,  which  is  intended  for  our 
good,  may,  like  other  kind  appointments 
of  nature,  be  converted  into  a  mischief. 
The  well  disposed  youth,  entering  first 
into  bad  company,  is  shocked  at  what  he 
hears,  and  what  he  sees.  The  good  prin- 
ciples which  he  had  imbibed,  ring  in  his 
ears  an  alarming  lesson  against  the  wick- 
edness of  bis  companions.  But,  alas !  this 
sensibility  is  but  of  a  day's  continuance. 
The  next  jovial  meeting  makes  the  horrid 
picture  of  yesterday  more  easily  endured. 
Virtue  is  soon  thought  a  severe  rule  ;  the 
gospel,  an  inconvenient  restraint :  a  few 
pangs  of  conscience  now  and  then  inter- 
rupt his  pleasures ;  and  whisper  to  him, 
that  he  once  had  better  thoughts:  but 
even  these  by  degrees  die  away ;  and  he 
who  at  first  was  shocked  even  at  the  ap- 
pearance of  vice,  is  formed  by  custom  into 
a  profligate  leader  of  vicious  pleasures — 
perhaps  into  an  abandoned  tempter  to 
vice. — So  carefullv  should  we  oppose  the 
first  approaches  of^sin !  so  vigilant  should 
w«  be  against  so  insidious  an  enemy ! 

Our  own  bad  inclinations,  form  another 
argument  against  bad  company.  We  have 
BO  many  passions  and  appetites  to  govern ; 
BO  many  bad  propensities  of  different  kinds 


to  watch,  that,  amidst  such  a  variety  of 
enemies  within,  we  ought,  at  least,  to  be  ^i 
our  guard  against  those  without.  The 
breast  even  of  a  good  man  is  represented  ih 
scripture,  and  experienced  intact,  to  befn 
a  state  of  warfare.  His  vicious  inclinations 
are  continually  drawing  him  one  way; 
while  his  virtue  is  making  efforts  another. 
And  if  the  scriptures  represent  this  as  the 
case  even  of  a  good  man,  whose  passions, 
it  may  be  imagined,  are  become  in  some 
degree  cool  and  temperate,  and  who  has 
made  some  progress  in  a  virtuous  course; 
what  may  we  suppose  to  be  the  danger  of 
a  raw  unexperienced  youth,  whose  pa9« 
sionsatid  appetitesare  violentandseducing^ 
and  whose  mind  is  in  a  still  less  confirmed 
state?  It  is  his  part  surely  to  keep  o\iVd( 
the  way  of  temptation ;  and  to  give  hia 
bad  inclinations  as  little  room  as  possible 
to  acquire  new  strength.  Gilpin* 

$  82.    Religion  the  best  and  only  Sufpmi 
in  Ceses  of  reed  Dutreai. 

There  are  no  principles  but  those  of 
religion,  to  be  depended  on  in  cases  of  real 
distress;  and  these  are  able  to  encounter 
the  worst  emerg;encies;  and  to  bear  us  up 
under  all  the  chunges  and  chances  to  which 
our  life  is  sutyect. 

Consider  then  what  virtue  the  very  first 
principle  of  religion  has,  and  how  wonder- 
fully it  is  conducive  to  this  end :  That  there 
is  a  God,  a  powerful,  a  wise  and  good  Be* 
ing,  who  first  madethe  world,  andcontinues 
togovernit; — by  whose  goodness  all  things 
are  designed — and  by  whose  providence  all 
things  are  conducted  to  bring  about  the 
greatest  and  best  ends.  The  sorrowful  and 
pensive  wretch  that  was  giving  way  to  his 
misfortunes,  and  mournfully  sinking  under 
them,  the  moment  this  doctrine  comes  in 
to  his  aid,  hushes  all  his  complaints — and 
thus  speaks  comfort  to  his  soul — **  It  is 
the  Ix>rd,  let  him  do  what  seemeth  him 
good. — Without  his  direction,  I  know  that 
no  evil  can  befal  me, — without  his  permis- 
sion, that  no  power  can  hurt  me; — it  is 
impossible  a  Being  so  wise  should  mistake 
my  happiness — or  that  a  Being  so  good 
should  contradict  it. — If  he  has  denied  me 
riches  or  other  advantages — perhaps  he 
foresees  the  gratifying  my  wishes  would 
undo  me,  and  by  my  own  abuse  of  tliem 
be  perverted  to  ray  ruin. — If  he  has  de- 
nied me  the  request  of  children — or  in  hb 
providence  has  thought  fit  to  take  theifi 
from  me— how  c^n  I  flay  whether  he  hae 
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not  dealt  kindly  with  me,  and  only  taken 
that  away  which  be  foresaw  would  embitter 
and  shorten  my  day»? — It  does  so  to  thou- 
sands, where  the  disobedience  of  a  thank- 
less child  has  brought  down  the  parentis 
grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.     Has 
he  visited  me  with  sickness,  poverty,  or 
other  disappointments? — can  I  say,  but 
these  are  but  blessings  in  disguise? — so  ma- 
ny different  expressions  of  his  care  and  con- 
cern to  disentangle  my  thoughts  from  this 
world,  and  fix  them  upon  another — ''  ano- 
ther, a  better  world  beyond  this!" — This 
thought  opens  a  new  face  of  hope  and 
consolation  to  the  unfortunate: — and  as 
the  persuasion  of  a  Providence  reconciles 
him    to  the  evils  he  has  suffered, — this 
prospect  of  a  future  life  gives  him  strength 
to  despise  them,  and  esteem  the  light  af- 
flictions of  this  life,  as  tliey  are,  not  wor- 
thy to  be  compared  to  what  is  reserved 
for  him  hereafter. 

Things  are  great  or  small  by  compa- 
rison— and  he  who  looks  no  further  than 
this  world,  and  balances  the  accounts  of 
•his  joys  and  sufferings  from  that  conside- 
ration, finds  all  his  sorrows  enlarged,  and 
at  the  close  of  them  will  be  apt  to  look 
back,  and  cast  the  same  sad  refieciion  upon 
the  whole,  which  the  Patriarch  did  to  Pha- 
raoh, *'*  That  few  and  evil  had  been  the 
days  of  his  pilgrimage."  But  let  him  lift 
up  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  steadfastly 
behold  the  life  and  immortality  of  a  future 
state, — he  then  wipes  away  all  tears  from 
off'  his  eyes  for  ever;  like  the  exiled  cap- 
tive, big  with  the  hopes  that  he  is  return- 
ing home,  he  feels  not  the  weight  of  his 
chains,  or  counis  the  days  of  his  captivity; 
but  looks  forward  with  rapture  towards 
the  country  where  his  heart  is  fled  before. 

These  are  the  aids  which  religion  offers 
us  towards  the  regulation  of  our  spirit 
under  the  evilrj  of  life, — but  like  great 
cordials,  they  are  seldom  used  but  on 
great  occurrences. —In  the  lesser  evils  of 
life,  we  seem  to  stand  unguarded — and 
our  peace  and  contentment  are  over- 
thrown, and  our  happiness  broke  in  upon, 
by  a  little  impatience  of  spirit,  under  the 
cross  and  untoward  accidents  we  meet 
with,  'i^hese  stand  unprovided  for,  and 
we  neglect  them  as  we  do  the  slighter 
indispositions  of  the  body — which  we 
think  not  worth  treating  seriously,  and  so 
leave  them  to  nature.  In  good  habits  of 
the  body,  this  may  do,— and  I  would 
gladly  believe,  there  are  such  good  habits 


of  the  temper,  such  a  complexional 
and  health  of  heart,  as  may  often  save  ihs 
patient  much  medicire. — We  are  still  to 
consider,  that  however  such  good  fraoies 
of  mind  are  got,  they  are  worth  preaerviog 
by  all  rules :  Patience  and  contentment, 
— which  like  the  treasure  hid  in  the  field 
for  which  a  man  sold  all  he  had  to  pur- 
chase —  is  of  that  price,  that  it  cannot  h% 
had  at  too  great  a  purchase ;  since  with* 
out  it,  the  best  condition  of  life  caooot 
make  us  happy  ;  and  with  it,  it  is  impos- 
sible we  should  be  miserable  even  in  the 
worst.  Steme*9  Sennong* 

§  83.     On  Prodigality. 

It  is  the  fate  of  almost  every  passioov 
when  it  has  passed  the  bound  which  nature 
prescribes,  to  counteract  its  own  purpose. 
Too  much  rage  hinders  the  warrior  from 
circumspection;  and  too  much  eagerness 
of  profit  hurts  the  credit  of  the  trader.  Too 
much  ardour  takes  away  from  the  lover 
that  easiness  of  address  with  which  ladies 
are  delighted.  Thus  extravagance,  though 
dictated  by  vanity,  and  incited  by  volup- 
tuousness, seldom  procures  ultimately 
either  applause  or  pleasure. 

If  praise  be  justly  estimated  by  the  cha- 
racter of  those  from  whom  it  is  received, 
little  satisfaction  will  be  given  to  the  spend- 
thrift by  the  encomiums  which  he  purchases. 
For  wlio  are  they  that  animate  him  in  his 
pursuits,  but  young  men,  thoughtless  and 
abandoned  like  himself,  unacquainted  with 
all  on  which  the  wisdom  of  nations  has  im- 
pressed the  stamp  of  excellence,  and  de- 
void alike  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue  T  By 
whom  is  his  profusion  praised,  but  by 
wretches  who  consider  him  as  subservieot 
to  their  purposes ;  Syrens  that  entice  him 
to  shipwreck  ;  and  Cyclops  that  are  gaping 
to  devour  him  ? 

Every  man,  whose  knowledge  or  whose 
virtue  can  give  value  to  his  opinion,  looks 
with  scorn  or  pity  (neither  of  which  can 
afford  much  gratification  to  pride)  on  him 
whom  the  panders  of  luxury  have  drawn 
into  the  circle  of  their  influence,  and  whom 
he  sees  parcelled  out  among  the  different 
ministers  of  folly,  and  about  to  be  torn  to 
pieces  by  tailors  and  jockeys,  vintners  and 
attorneys;  who  at  once  rob  and  ridicule 
him,  and  who  are  secretly  triumphing  oter 
his  weakness,  when  they  present  new  in- 
citements to  his  appetite,  and  heighten  his 
desires  by  counterfeited  applause. 

Such  is  the  praise  that  is  purchased  by 
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prodigality.  Even  when  it  is  not  yet  dis- 
covered to  be  false,  it  is  the  praise  only  of 
those  whom  it  is  reproachful  to  please,  and 
whose  sincerity  is  corrupted  by  their  in- 
terest; men  who  live  by  the  riots  which 
they  encourage,  and  who  know,  that  when- 
ever their  pupil  grows  wise, they  shall  lose 
their  power.  Yet  with  such  flatteries,  if 
they  could  last,  might  the  cravings  of  va- 
nity, which  is  seldom  very  delicate,  be  sa- 
tisfied :  but  the  time  is  always  hastening 
forward,  when  this  triumph,  poor  as  it  is, 
shall  vanish,  and  when  those  who  now  sur- 
round him  with 'obsequiousness  and  com- 
pliments, fawn  among  his  equipage,  and 
animate  his  riots,  shall  turn  upon  him  with 
insolence,  and  reproach  him  with  the  vices 
promot«^  by  themselves. 

And  as  little  pretensions  has  the  man 
who  squanders  his  estate  by  vain  or  vicious 
expenses,  to  greater  degrees  of  pleasure 
than  are  obtained  by  others.  To  make  any 
happiness  sincere,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
believe  it  to  be  lasting ;  since  whatever  we 
suppose  ourselves  in  danger  of  losing,  must 
be  enjoyed  with  solicitude  and  uneasiness, 
and  the  more  value  we  set  upon  it,  the 
more  must  the  present  possession  be  em- 
bittered. How  can  he,  then,  be  envied  for 
his  felicity,  who  knows  that  its  continuance 
cannot  be  expected,  and  who  is  conscious 
that  a  very  short  time  will  give  him  up  to 
the  gripe  of  poverty,  which  will  be  harder 
to  be  borne,  as  he  has  given  way  to  more 
excesses,  wantoned  in  greater  abundance, 
and  indulged  his  appetite  with  more  pro- 
fuseness  ? 

It  appears  evident,  that  frugality  is  ne- 
cessary even  to  complete  the  pleasure  of 
expense ;  for  it  may  be  generally  remarked 
of  those  who  squander  what  they  know  their 
fortune  not  sufficient  t6  allow,  that  in  their 
most  jovial  excess  there  always  breaks 
out  some  proof  of  discontent  and  impa- 
tience; they  either  scatter  with  a  kind  of 
wild  desperation  and  affected  lavishness, 
as  criminals  brave  the  gallows  when  they 
cannot  escape  it;  or  pay  their  money  with 
a  peevish  anxiety,  and  endeavour  at  once 
to  spend  idly,  and  to  save  meanly ;  having 
neither  firmness  to  deny  their  passions,  nor 
courage  to  gratify  them,  they  murmur  at 
theirown  enjoyments,  and  poison  the  bowl 
of  pleasure  by  reflection  on  the  cost. 

Among  these  men  there  is  of^n  the  vo- 
ciferation of  merriment,  but  very  seldom 
the  tranquillity  of  cheerfulness;  they  in- 
flame their  imaginations  to  a  kind  of  mo- 
mentary jollity^  by  the  help  of  wine  and 


not;  and  consider  it  as  the  first  business 
of  the  night  to  stupefy  recollection,  and 
lay  that  reason  asleep,  which  disturbs  their 
gaiety,  and  calls  upon  them  to  retreat 
from  ruin. 

But  this  poor  broken  satisfaction  is  of 
short  continuance,  andmust  beexpiated  by 
a  long  series  of  misery  and  regret.  In  a 
short  time  the  creditor  grows  impatient, 
the  last  acre  is  sold,  the  passions  and  ap* 
petites  still  continue  their  tyranny,  with 
incessant  calls  for  their  usual  gratifica- 
tions ;  and  the  remainder  of  life  passee 
away  in  vain  repentance,  or  inmotentde* 
sire.  Hamhler. 

§  84.     On  Honour, 

Every  principle  that  is  a  motive  to  good 
actions  ought  to  be  encouraged,  since  men 
are  of  so  different  a  make,  that  the  same 
principle  does  not  work  equally  upon  all 
minds.  What  some  men  are  prompted  to 
by  conscience,  duty,  or  religion,  which  are 
only  different  names  for  the  same  thing, 
others  are  prompted  to  by  honour. 

The  sense  of  honour  is  of  so  fine  and 
delicate  a  nature,  that  it  is  only  to  be  met 
with  in  minds  which  are  naturally  noble, 
or  in  such  as  have  been  cultivated  bygreAt 
examples,  or  a  refined  education.  This 
essay  therefore  is  chiefly  designed  for  those 
who  by  means  of  any  of  these  advantages 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  actuated  by  this  glo- 
rious principle. 

But  as  nothing  is  more  pernicious  than 
a  principle  of  action,  when  it  is  misunder- 
stood, I  shall  consider  honour  with  respect 
to  three  sorts  of  men.  First  of  all,  with 
regard  to  those  who  have  a  right  notion  of 
it.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  those  who 
have  a  mistaken  notion  of  it.  And  thirdly, 
with  regard  to  those  who  treat  it  as  chi- 
merical, and  turn  it  into  ridicule. 

In  the  first  place,  true  honour,  though 
it  be  a  different  principle  from  religion,  is 
that  which  produces  the  same  effects.  The 
lines  of  action,  though  drawn  from  dif- 
ferent parts,  terminate  in  the  same  point. 
Religion  embraces  virtue  as  it  is  enjoined 
by  the  laws  of  God;  honour,  as  it  is  grace- 
ful and  ornamental  to  human  nature.  The 
religious  man  fears,  the  man  of  honour 
scorns,  to  do  an  ill  action.  The  latter  con* 
siders  vice  as  something  that  is  beneath 
him;  the  other,  as  something  that  is  offen- 
sive to  the  Divine  Being:  the  one, as  what 
is  unbecoming ;  the  other,  as  what  is  for- 
bidden. Thus  Seneca  speaks  in  the  natural 
and  genuine  language  of  a  man  of  honour. 
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wImh  he  dtcUraf ,  <*  that  were  tkera  «o  like  a  naa  of  honour,  disposed  #f  all  IW 

God  to  tee  or  puDitk  vice,  he  would  not  moaey  he  eoold  make  of  it,  in  fNiying  off 

commit  it,  becauee  it  is  of  so   mean,  so  his  play  debts,  or,  to  speak  in  bis  own  kaf 

base,  and  so  vile  a  nature.**  guage,  his  debts  of  honour. 

I  shall  conclude  this  head  with  the  de*        In  the  third  place,  we  are  to  consider 

soription  of  honour  in  the  part  of  yoong  thoee  persons,  who  treat  this  prinaple  •• 

Juba:  ohimerieat,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule.  Mem 

Honour's  .  «cr«l  tie.  ih.  law  of  kiun.  ^**^  "^  profeesedly  of  no  honour,  are  of  • 

TM  eobl*  niiod»«  aUtingoithiaf  perfectioB,  »ore  profligate  and  abandoned  natnre  thaa 

Tbataidi  and  strtDgtacut  viriM  wbao  it  mttu  eren  those  who  are  actuated  by  false  no* 

b«c»  ^    .  tionsofit;  as  there  is  more  hope  ofaa 

u'*'**'^l'**?»'T"/^!l'J«TK'^""*'r\«.  henitic  than  of  an  atheist.    These  soon  of 

It  oaght not  to  be  sported  with.  Cato.  .   -  -j      u  '.u    u  a     i. 

'^  infamy  consider  honour,  with  old  Byphaz 

In  the  second  place,  we  are  to  consider  in  the  play  before-mentioned,  as  a  fineima* 

those whohavemistakennotionsof  honour,  ginary  notion  that  leads  astray  young  un- 

And  these  are  such  as  establish  any  thing  experienced  men,  and  draws  them  into  real 

to  themselves  for  a  point  of  honour,  which  mischiefs,  while  they  are  engaged  in  the 

is  contrary  either  to  the  laws  of  God,  or  pursuit  of  a  shadow.    These  are  geneimny 

of  their  country ;  who  think  it  more  ho-  persons  who,  in  Shakspeare's  phrase,  **  am 

BOurable  to  revenge,  than  to  forgive,  an  in-  worn  and  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  men  ;** 

jury  ;   who  make  no  scruple  of  tellinr  a  whose  imaginations  are  grown  calloas,  and 

lie,  but  would  put  any  man  to  death  that  have  lost  all  those  delicate  seotimeiiln 

aocnses  them  of  it ;  who  are  more  careful  which  are  natural  to  minds  that  are  iiuio* 

to  guard  their  reputation  by  their  courage  cent  and  undepraved.     Such  old  battered 

than  by  their  virtue.  True  fortitude  is  in-  miscreants  ridicule  every  thing  as  romantio 

deed  so  becoming  in  human  nature,that  he  that  comes  in  competition  with  theirpment 

who  wants  it  scarce  deserves  the  name  of  interest;  and  treat  those  persons  as  Tiaioii» 

a  man ;  but  we  find  several  who  so  much  aries,  who  dare  to  stand  up,  in  a  cormpt 

abuse  this  notion,  that  they  place  the  whole  age,  for  what  has  not  its  immediate  reward 

idea  of  honour  in  a  kind  of  brutal  courage:  joined  to  it.     The  talents,  interest,  or  ez« 

by  which  means  we  have  bad  many  among  perience  of  such  men,  make  them   very 

us,  who  have  called  themselves  men  of  ho-  ofUn  useful  in  all  parties,  and  at  all  timea. 

nour,  that  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  But  whatever  wealth  and  dignities  they 

a  gibbet.     In  a  word,  the  man  who  sacri-  may  arrive  at,  they  ought  to  consider  that 

ISces  any  duty  of  a  reasonable  creature  to  every  one  stands  as  a  blot  in  the  annals  of 

a  prevailing  mode  or  fashion ;  who  looks  his  country,  who  arrives  at  the  temple  of 

upon  any  thing  as  honourable  that  is  dis-  honour  by  any  other  way  than  through 

pleasing  to  his  Maker,  or  destructive  to  so-  that  of  virtue.  Guardian^ 

ciety ;  who  thinks  himself  obliged  by  this  .  ^    ^^  , 

principle  to  the  practice  of  some  virtues,  ^  °^*        *  Moaety. 

and  not  of  others,  is  by  no  means  to  be        I  know  no  two  words  that  have  been 

reckoned  among  true  men  of  honour.  more  abused,  by  the  different  and  wrong 

Timogenes  was  a  lively  instance  of  one  interpretations  which  are  put  upon  tliem, 

actuated  by  false  honour.  Timogenes  would  than  these  two.  Modesty  and  Assuraaee. 

smile  at  a  man's  jest  who  ridiculed  his  Ma-  To  say  such  a  one  is  a  modest  man,  somo- 

ker,  and  at  the  same  time  run  a  man  through  times  indeed  passes  for  a  good  oharacter; 

the  body  that  spoke  ill  of  his  friend.     Ti-  but  at  present  is  very  often  used  to  signify 

mogenes  would  have  scorned  to  have  be-  a  sheepish,  awkward  fellow,  who  has  nai- 

trayed  a  secret  that  was  intrusted  with  him,  ther  good  breeding,  politeness,  nor  any 

though  the  fate  of  his  country  depended  knowledge  of  the  world, 
upon  the  discovery  of  it.  Timogenes  took        A^n :  A  man  of  assurance,  though  at 

away  the  life  of  a  young  fellow  in  a  duel  first  it  only  denoted  a  pereon  of  a  free  and 

for  having  spoken  ill  of  Belinda,  a  lady  open  carriage,  is  now  very  usually  applied 

whom  he  himself  had  seduced  in  hor  to  a  profligate  wretdi,  who  can  bmk 

yotith,  and  betreyed  into  want  and  igno-  throngQ  all  the  rules  of  decency  and  mo* 

miny.    To  dose  his  character,  Timoge-  vality  without  a  blush, 
nea,   after  having    ruined  several    poor        I  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  in  this  ea- 

tradesmen*s  families  who  had  trusted  him,  say,  to  raetore  these  words  to  their  tnre 

sold  his  esUte  to  satisfy  his  creditors ;  but^  VManiog,  to  prevent  the  idea  of  lilodefty 
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fitom  being  confounded  with  Aat  of  Sheep- 
tflhnees,  and  to  hinder  Impudence  from 
peesing  for  Assurance. 

If  I  was  put  to  define  Modesty,  I  would 
€»ll  it.  The  reflection  of  an  ingenuous 
mind,  either  when  a  roan  has  committed 
an  action  for  which  he  censures  himself, or 
fancies  that  he  is  exposed  to  the  censure  of 
others. 

For  this  reason  a  man,  truly  modest,  is 
as  much  so  when  he  is  alone  as  in  com- 
pany; and  as  subject  to  a  Mush  in  his 
doset  as  when  the  eyes  of  the  multitude 
are  upOB  him. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any 
instance  of  modesty  with  which  I  am  so 
well  pleased,  as  that  celebrated  one  of  the 
young  Prince,  whose  father,  being  a  tri- 
butliry  king  to  the  Romans,  had  several 
complaints  laid  against  him  before  the  se- 
nate, as  a  tyrant  and  oppressor  of  his  sub- 
jects. The  Prince  went  to  Rome  to  de- 
fend his  father;  but  coming  into  the  se- 
nate, and  hearing  a  multitude  of  crime9 
proved  upon  him,  was  so  oppressed  when 
It  came  to  his  turn  to  speak,  that  he  was 
unable  to  utter  a  word.  The  story  tells 
us,  that  the  fathers  were  more  moved  at 
this  instance  of  modesty  and  ingenuity, 
than  they  could  have  been  by  the  most 
pathetic  oration ;  and,  in  short,  pardoned 
the  guilty  father  for  this  early  promise  of 
virtue  in  his  son. 

I  take  Assurance  to  be.  The  faculty  of 
possessing  a  man's  self,  or  of  saying  and  do- 
ing indifferent  things  without  any  uneasi- 
ness or  emotion  in  the  mind.  That  which 
generally  gives  a  man  assurance,  is  a  mo- 
derate knowledge  of  the  world ;  but  above 
all,  a  mind  fixed  and  determined  in  itself 
to  do  nothing  against  the  rules  of  honour 
and  decency.  An  open  and  assured  beha- 
viour is  the  natural  consequence  of  such  a 
resolution.  A  man  thus  armed,  if  his 
words  or  actions  are  at  any  time  misinter- 
preted, retires  within  himself,  and  from  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  integrity,  as- 
sumes force  enough  to  despise  the  little 
eenaures  of  ignorance  or  malice. 

Every  one  ought  to  cherish  and  encou- 
rage in  himself  the  modesty  and  assurance 
I  nave  here  mentioned. 

A  man  without  assurance  is  liable  to  be 
nude  uneasy  by  the  folly  or  ill  nature  of 
every  one  he  converses  vnth.  A  man  with- 
out modesty  is  bst  to  all  sense  of  honour 
and  virtue. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  Prince 
•bow  mrntioneci,  posaested  both  thoee 


qnalifications  in  a  very  eminent  degree. 
Without  assurance,  he  would  never  havo 
undertaken  to  speak  before  the  most  au- 
gust assembly  in  the  world ;  without  mo- 
desty, he  would  have  pleaded  the  cause 
he  had  taken  upon  him,  though  it  had  ap- 
peared ever  so  scandalous. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  plain  that 
modesty  and  assurance  are  both  amiable, 
and  may  very  well  meet  in  the  same  per- 
son. When  they  arethusmrxed  and  blended 
toigether,  they  compose  what  we  endeavour 
to  express,  when  we  say,  a  modest  assur- 
ance; by  which  we  understand,  the  just 
mean  between  bashfiilness  and  impudence. 

I  shall  conclude  with  observing,  that  as 
the  same  man  may  be  both  modest  and 
assured,  so  it  is  also  possible  for  the  same 
person  to  be  both  impudent  and  bashful. 

We  have  frequent  instances  of  this  odd 
kind  of  mixture  in  people  of  depraved 
minds  and  mean  education ;  who,  though 
they  are  not  able  to  meet  a  man's  eyes  or 
pronounce  a  sentence  without  confusion, 
can  voluntarily  commit  the  greatest  villa* 
nies  or  most  indecent  actions. 

Such  a  person  seems  to  have  made  a 
resolution  to  do  ill,  even  in  spHe  of  him- 
self, and  in  defiance  of  all  those  checks 
and  restraints  his  temper  and  complexion 
seem  to  have  laid  in  his  way. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  would  endeavour  to 
establish  this  maxim,  That  the  practice  of 
virtue  is  the  most  proper  method  to  give  a 
man  a  becoming  assurance  in  his  words 
and  actions.  Quilt  always  seeks  to  shelter 
itself  in  one  of  the  extremes;  and  is  some- 
times attended  with  both.         Spectator, 

S  86.     Ofi  tUsinUrested  Friendship. 

I  am  informed  that  certain  Greek  writers 
(Philosophers,  it  seems,  in  the  opinion  of 
their  countrymen)  have  advanced  some 
very  extraordinary  positions  relating  to 
friendship;  as,  indeed,  what  subject  is 
there,  wnich  these  subtle  geninses  have 
not  tortured  with  their  sophistry  ? 

The  authors  to  whom  i  refer,  dissuade 
their  disciples  from  entering  into  any 
strong  attachments,  as  unavoidably  creat- 
ing supernumerary  disquietudes  to  those 
who  engage  in  them ;  and,  as  every  man 
has  more  than  sufficient  to  call  forth  his 
solicitude  in  the  course  of  his  own  affairs, 
it  is  a  weakness,  they  contend,  anxiously 
to  involve  himself  in  the  concerns  of  others. 
They  recommend  it  also,  in  all  connexions 
of  this  kind,  to  hold  the  bands  of  tinion 
extremely  loose;  so  a^  always  to  have  it 
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in  one^s  power  to  strailen  or  relax  tbem,  being  alTected  with  some  degree  of  eecfeff 

as  circumstances  end  situations  shall  ren-  dissatisfaction?  Are  not  the  just,  the  brave, 

der  most  expedient.   They  add,  as  a  capi-  and  the  good,  necessarily  exposed  to  the 

tal  article  of  their  doctrine,  that  '*  to  live  disagreeable  emotions  of  dislike  and  arer* 

exempt  from  care  is  an  essential  ingre-  sioii,  when  they  respectifely  meet  with  ia- 

dieiit  to  constitute  human  happiness:  but  stances  of  fraud,  of  cowardice,  or  of  viU 

an  ingredient,  however,  which  be,   who  lany  ?  It  is  an  essential  property  of  every 

Toluntarily  distresses  himself  with  cares  well-constituted  mind,  to  be  affected  with 

in  which  he  has  no  necessary  and  personal  pain,  or  pleasure,  according  to  the  natare 

interest,  must  never  hope  to  possess."  of  those  moral  appearances  that  present 

I  liave  been  told  likewise,  that  there  is  themselves  to  observation, 
another  set  of  pretended  philosophern,  of        If  sensibility,  therefore,  be  not  incompa* 

the  same  country,  whose  tenets,  concern-  tible  with  true  wisdom  (and  it  surely  i» 

iog  this  subject,  are  of  a  still  more  illiberal  not,  unless  we  suppose  that  philosophy 

and  ungenerous  cast.  deadens  every  finer  feeling  of  our  natufe) 

The  proposition  they  attempt  to  estab-  what  just  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  the 

hsh,  is,  that  '*  friendship  is  an  affair  of  self-  sympathetic  sufferings  which  may  rcsnil 

interest  entirely,  and  that  the  proper  mo-  from  friendship,  should  be  a  sufficient  in- 

tive  for  eogagingin  it,  is,  not  in  order  togra-  ducement  for  banishing  that  i^eneroua  af* 

tify  the  kind  and  benevolent  affections,  but  fection  from  the  human  breast  T  Extinguish 

for  the  benefit  of  that  asaistance  and  sup-  all  emotions  of  the  heart,  and  what  difler- 

port  which  is  to  be  derived  from  the  con-  ence  will  remain,  I  do  not  say  betweea 

nexion."     Accordingly  they  assert,  that  man  and  brute,  but  between  man  and  e 

those  persons  are  most  disposed  to  have  re-  mere  inanimate  clod  !    Away  then  with 

course  to  auxiliary  alliances  of  this  kind,  those  austere  philosophers,  who  repreaeni 

who  are  least  qualified,  by  nature  or  for-  virtue  as  hardening  the  soul  against  all  the 

tune,  to  depend  upon  their  own  strength  softer  impressions  of  humanity!  The  fact, 

and  powers :  the  weaker  sex,  for  instance,  certainly,  is  much  otherwise:  a  truly  good 

being  generally  more  inclined  to  engage  in  man  is,  upon  many  occasions,  extremely 

friendships   than  the   male  part  of  our  susceptible  of  tender  sentiments ;  and  his 

species  ;  and  those  who  are  depressed  by  heart  expands  with  joy,  or  shrinks  with 

indigence,  or  labour  ng  under  misfortunes,  sorrow,  as  good  or  ill  fortune  accompanieB 

than  the  wealthy  and  the  prosperous.  his  friend.     Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  may 

Excellent  and  obliging  sages,  these,  un-  foirly  be  concluded,  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
doubted ly  !  To  strike  out  the  friendly  af-  virtue,  so  in  that  of  friendship,  those  pain- 
fections  from  the  moral  world,  would  be  ful  sensations,  which  may  sometimes  be 
like  extinguishing  the  sun  in  the  natural ;  produced  by  the  one,  as  well  as  by  the 
each  of  them  being  the  source  of  the  best  other,  are  equally  insufficient  grounds  for 
and  most  grateful  satisfactions  that  Hea-  excluding  either  of  them  from  taking  poa- 
ven  has  conferred  on  the  sons  of  men.  session  of  our  bosom. 
But  I  should  be  glad  to  know  what  the  They  who  insist  thaf  utility  is  the  first 
real  value  of  this  boasted  exemption  from  and  prevailing  motive,  which  induces  man- 
care,  which  they  promise  their  disciples,  kind  to  enter  into  particular  friendships,** 
justly  amounts  to?  an  exemption  Battering  appear  to  me  to  divest  the  association  of 
to  self-love,  i  confess ;  but  which,  upon  its  most  amiable  and  engaging  principle, 
many  occurrences  in  human  life,  should  be  For,  to  a  mind  rightly  dispoi<ed,  it  is  noiao 
rejected  with  the  utmost  disdain.  For  much  the  benefits  received,  as  the  affec- 
notliing,  surely,  can  be  more  incon»stent  tionate  zeal  from  which  they  How,  that 
with  a  well  poiired  and  manly  spirit,  than  gives  them  their  best  and  most  valuable 
to  decline  engaging  in  any  laudable  action,  recommendation.  It  is  so  far  indeed  from 
or  to  be  discouraged  from  persevering  in  being  verified  by  fact,  that  a  sense  of  oar 
it,  by  an  apprehension  of  the  trouble  and  wants  is  the  original  cause  of  forming  these 
solicitude  with  which  it  may  probably  be  amicable  alliances ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
attended.  Virtue  herself,  indeed,  ought  it  is  observable,  that  none  have  beeii  mora 
to  be  totally  renounced,  if  it  be  right  to  distinguished  in  their  friendships  than  those 
avoid  every  possible  means  that  may  be  whose  power  and  opulence,  but,  above  all^ 
productive  of  uneasiness:  for  who,  that  is  whose  superior  virtue  (a  much  firmer  sup- 
actuated  by  her  principles,  can  observe  the  port)  have  raised  them  above  every  necessity 
conduct  of  au  c^posite  character^  without  of  having  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  othera. 
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The  true  distinction,  then,  in  this  quea-  litter  of  falh'ng  leaves  and  wornn-cflsts. — 

tion  is,  that  **  although  friendship  ia  cer-  If  you  sit  down  in  one  of  her  temples,  to 

toinjy  productive  of  utility,  yet  utility  is  enjoy  a  delightful  prospect,  she  observen 

not  the  primary  motive   of  friendship."  to  you,  that  there  is  too  much  wood,  or 

Those  sulfii^h  sensualists,  therefore,  who,  too  little  water;  that  the  day  is  too  sunny, 

lulled   in  the  lap  of  luxury,  presume  to  or  loo  gloomy ;  that  it  is  sultry,  or  windy ; 

mamtain  (he  reverse,  have  surely  no  claim  and  finishes  with  a  long  harangue  npon 

to  attention  ;  as  thiy  are  neither  qualified  the  wretchedness  of  our  climate. — When 

by  reflection,  nor  expenence,  to  be  com-  you  return  with  her  to  the  company,  in 

petent  judges  of  the  subject.  hope  of  a  tittle  cheerful  conversati^on,  she 

Good  Qods !  is  there  a  man  upon  the  casts  a  gloom  over  all,  by  giving  you  the 
face  of  the  earth,  who  would  deliberately  history  of  her  own  bad  health,  or  of  some 
accept  of  all  the  wealth  and  all  the  affluence  melancholy  accident  that  has  befallen  one 
this  world  can  bestow,  if  offered  to  him  of  her  daughter*s  children.  Thus  she  in« 
upon  the  severe  terms  of  his  being  uncoo-  sensibly  sinks  her  own  spirits,  and  the  spi- 
nected  with  a  single  mortal  whom  he  could  rits  of  all  around  her  ;  and,  at  lant,  disco- 
love,  or  by  whom  he  should  be  beloved  t  vers,  she  knows  not  why,  that  her  friends 
This  would  be  to  lead  the  wretched  life  of  are  grave. 

a  detested  tyrant,  who,  amidst  perpetual        Melissa  is  the  reverse  of  all  this.     By 

suspicions  and  alarms,  passes  his  miserable  constantly  habituating  herself  to  look  only 

days  a  stranger  to  every  tender  sentiment,  on  the  bright  side  of  objects,  she  preserves 

and  utterly  precluded  from  the  heart-felt  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  in  herself,  which, 

satisfactions  of  friendship.  by  a  kind  of  happy  contagion,  she  com- 

MelmoOCs  Translation  of  Cicero's  Lalius.  municates  to  all  about  her.     If  any  mis- 

rvL     J      /^  Ti  fortune  has  befallen  her,  she  considers  it 

^  87.  The  AH  of  Happiness.  ^ig^^  have  been  worse,  and  is  thankful  to 

Almost  every  object  that  attracts  our  Providence  for  an  escape.  She  rejoices 
notice  has  its  bright  and  its  dark  side,  in  solitude,  as  it  gives  her  an  opportunity 
He  who  habituates  himself  to  look  at  the  of  knowing  herself;  and  in  society,  be- 
displeasing  side,  will  sour  his  disposition,  cause  she  can  communicate  the  happiness 
and  consequently  impair  his-  happiness;  she  enjoys.  She  opposes  every  mans  vir- 
while  he,  who  constantly  beholds  it  on  the  tue  to  his  failings,  and  can  find  out  some- 
bright  side,  insensibly  meliorates  his  tern-  thing  to  cherish  and  applaud  in  the  very 
per,  and,  in  consequence  of  it,  improves  worst  of  her  acquaintance.  She  opens 
bis  own  happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  every  book  with  a  dciire  to  be  entertained 
all  about  him.  or  instructed,  and  therefore  seldom  misses 

Arachne  and  Melissa  are  two  friends,  what  she  looks  for.  Walk  with  her. 
They  are,  both  of  them,  women  in  years,  though  it  be  on  a  heath  or  a  common,  and 
and  alike  in  birth,  forti;ne,  education,  and  she  will  discover  numberless  beautie.s,  un- 
accomplishments.  They  were  originally  observed  before,  in  the  hills,  the  dales,  the 
alike  in  temper  too :  but  by  different  ma-  blooms,  brakes,  and  the  variegated  flowers 
nagement,  are  grown  the  reverse  of  each  of  weeds  and  poppies.  She  enjoys  every 
other.  Arachne  has  accustomed  herself  to  change  of  weather  and  of  season,  as  bring- 
look  only  on  the  dark  side  of  every  object,  ing  with  it  something  of  health  or  coave- 
If  a  new  poem  or  play  makes  its  appear-  nience.  In  conversation,  it  is  a  rule  with 
ance,  with  a  thousand  brilliances,  and  but  her,  never  to  start  a  subject  that  leads  to 
one  or  two  blemishes,  she  slightly  skims  any  thing  gloomy  or  disagreeable.  You 
over  the  passages  that  should  give  her  plea-  therefore  never  hear  her  repeating  her 
sure,  and  dwells  upon  those  only  that  fill  own  grievances  or  those  of  her  neigh- 
her  with  dislike. — If  you  shew  her  a  very  hours ;  or  (what  is  worst  of  all)  their  faults 
excellent  portrait,  she  looks  at  some  part  and  imperfections.  If  any  thing  of  the 
of  the  drapery  which  has  been  neglected,  latter  kind  be  mentioned  in  her  hearing, 
or  to  a  hand  or  finger  which  has  been  left  she  has  the  address  to  turn  it  into  enter- 
unfinished. — Her  garden  is  a  very  beanti-  tainment,  by  changing  the  most  odious 
ful  one,  and  kept  with  great  neatness  and  raihng  into  a  pleasant  raillery.  Thns 
elegancy  ;  bntif  you  take  a  walk  with  her  Melissa,  like  the  bee,  gathers  honey  from 
in  it,  she  talks  to  you  of  nothing  but  blights  every  weed ;  while  Arachne,  like  the  tpi- 
and  storms,  of  snails  and  caterpillars,  and  der,  sucks  poison  from  the  fairest  flowers. 
hoTV  impossible  it  is  to  heep  it  from  the  The  consequeuoe  if^  that,  of  two  tempers 
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onoe  very  Marly  Allied,  the  one  is  6Ter  ment ;  ber  beauty  was  natural  and 
louranddisMtiafiedythe  other  always  ^y  her  person  clean  and  unspotted,  her  mjm 
and  cheerful;  the  one  spreads  an  nni-  cast  towards  the  jp-ound  with  an  agreeable 
▼ersal  gloom,  the  other  a  continual  sun-  reserTe,  her  motion  and  behaTioor  full  of 
shine.  modesty,  and  her  raiment  as  white  as  snow. 

There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  our    The  other  had  a  great  deal  of  health  and 
attention,  than  this  art  of  happiness.     In    floridness  in  her  countenance,  which  she 
conversation,  as  well  as  life,  happiness  very    had  helped  with  an  artificial  white  and 
often  depends  upon  the  slightest  incidents,    red ;  and  she  endeaToured  to  appear  more 
The  taking  notice  of  the  badness  of  the    graceful  than  ordinary  in  her  mien,  by  a 
weather,  a  north-east  wind,  the  approach    mixture  of  affectation  in  all  her  gestuiea. 
of  winter,  or  any  trifling  circumstance  of    She  had  a  wonderful  confidence  and  aa- 
the  disagreeable  kind,  shall  insensibly  rob    surance  in  her  looks,  and  all  the  variety  of 
a  whole  company  of  its  good  humour,  and    colours  in  her  dress,  that  she  thought  were 
fling  every  member  of  it  into  the  vapours,    the  most  proper  to  shew  her  complexioo 
If,  therefore,  we  would  be  happy  in  our-    to  advantage.   She  cast  her  eyes  upon  her- 
selves,  and  are  desirous  of  communicating    self,  then  turned  them  on  those  that  ware 
that  happiness  to  all  about  us,  these  roinu-    present,  to  see  how  they  liked  her,  and 
tisB  of  conversation  ought  carefully  to  be    often  looked  on  the  figure  she  made  in 
attended  to.  The  brightness  of  the  sky,  the    her  own  shadow.     Upon  her  nearer  ap- 
lengthening  of  the  day,   the  increasing    proach  to  Hercules,  she  stepped  before  the 
verdure  of  the  spring,  the  arrival  of  any    other  lady,  who  came  forward  with  a  re- 
little  piece  of  good  news,  or  whatever  car-    gular,  composed  carriage,  and  running  up 
ries  with  it  the  most  distant  glimpse  of  joy,    to  him,  accosted  him  after  the  following 
shall  frequently  be  the  parent  of  a  social    manner : 

and  happy  conversation.  Good-inannere  **My  dear  Hercules,'*  says  she,  **I 
exact  from  us  this  regard  to  our  company,  find  you  are  very  much  divided  in  your 
The  clown  may  repine  at  the  sunshine  thoughts  upon  the  way  of  life  that  yon 
that  ripens  the  harvest, because  his  turnips  ought  to  choose :  be  my  friend  and  follow 
are  burnt  up  by  it ;  but  the  man  of  refine-  me  ;  I  will  lead  you  into  the  possession  of 
meat  will  extract  pleasure  from  the  thun-  pleasure,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  pain, 
der-storm  to  which  he  is  exposed,  by  re-  and  remove  you  from  all  the  noise  and 
marking  on  the  plenty  and  refreshment  disquietude  of  business.  The  affairs  of 
which  maybe  expected  from  the  succeed-  either  war  or  peace  shall  have  no  power 
ing  shower.  to  disturb  you.     Your  whole  employmem 

Thus  does  politeness,  as  well  as  good  *hall  be  to  make  your  life  easy,  and  to 
sense,  direct  us  to  look  at  every  object  on  entertain  every  sense  with  its  proper  gra- 
the  bright  side ;  and,  by  thus  acting,  we  tifications.  Sumptuous  tables,  beds  of 
cherish  and  improve  both.  By  this  prac-  roses,  clouds  of  perfumes,  concerts  of 
tice  it  is  that  Melissa  is  become  the  wisest  niusic,  crowds  of  beauties,  are  all  in  rea- 
and  best  bred  woman  living ;  and  by  this  diness  to  receive  you.  Come  along  with 
practice,  may  every  person  arrive  at  that  "i^  into  this  region  of  delights,  this  world 
agreeableness  of  temper,  of  which  the  of  pleasuiv,  and  bid  farewell  for  ever  to 
natural  and  never- failing  fruit  is  Happi-  care,  to  pain,  to  business."  Hercules 
ness.  Hairis.        hearing  the  lady  talk  after  this  manner, 

c   oo    fPL   r»L  •      r  Ti       I  desired  to  know  her  name :  to  which  she 

§  88.  The  Uioice  of  Htrades.  answered,  "  My  friends,  and  those  who 

When  Hercules  was  in  that  part  of  his  are  well  acquainted  with  me,  call  me  Hap- 

youtb,  in  which  it  was  natural  for  him  to  piness ;  but  my  enemies,  and  those  who 

consider  what  conne  of  life  he  ought  to  would  injure  my  reputation,  havegivenne 

pursue,  he  one  day  retired  into  a  desert,  the  name  of  Pleasure." 
where  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  plaoa        By  this  time  the  other  lady  was  come 

very  much  favoured  his  meditations.     As  up,  who  addressed  herself  to  the  youag 

he  waa  musing  on  his  present  condition,  hero  in  a  very  different  manner: — **Haiw 

and  very  much  perplexed  in  himself  on  the  Oules,"  eays  she,  ^4  ofier  myself  to  vou, 

state  of  life  he  ahould  choose,  he  saw  two  because  I  know  you  are  descended  mm 

women,  of  a  larger  stature  than  ordinary,  the  Gods,  and  give  proofs  of  that  desoentt 

appreadiing  towmrds  him.     One  of  thein  by  your  love  to  virtue,  and  application  to 

had  a  vtry  noble  air,  and  graoeful  deport-  the  studies  proper  for  yoar  age.     This 
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tnikes  me  hope  you  will  gain,  both  for        We  know,  by  the  life  of  this  memorable 

yourself  and  me,  au  immortal  reputation,  hero,  to  which  of  these  two  ladies  he  gave 

fiut  before  I  invite  you  into  my  society  up  his  heart ;  and^  I  beliew,  every  one 

and  friendship,  I  will  be  open  and  sincere  who  reads  this,  will  do  him  the  justice  to 

with  you ;  and  must  lay  this  down  as  an  approve  hU  choice.  ToUsr* 

established  truth,  that  there  is   nothing  co<\r^^.  -^^.^  ,. 

truly  valuable,  which  can  be  purchased  ^  ^^-    On  Entrance  into  LxA  and  the 
without  pains  and  labour.  The  Gods  have  ^'^^^^  ^/  ^^'^  Mank^,od. 

set  a  price  upon  every  real  and  noble  plea-        There  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  propriety 

sore.  If  you  would  gain  the  favour  of  the  in  addressing  moral  precepts  to  the  rising 

Deity,  you  must  be  at  the  pains  of  wor»  generation.     Besides  that,  like  travellers 

shipping  him ;  if  the  friendship  of  good  entering  on  a  journey,  tbey  want  direo* 

men,  you  must  study  to  oblige  them  ;  if  tion,  there  are  circumstances  which  render 

you  would  be  honoured  by  your  country,  it  probable  that  instruction  will  be  more 

you  must  take  care  to  serve  it ;   in  short,  e£Scacious  in  youth  than  at  a  maturer 

if  you  would  be  eminent  in  war  or  peace,  period.     Long  habits  of  business  or  plea^ 

you  must  become  master  of  all  the  quali-  sure,   and  an  indiscriminate  intercourse 

fications  that  can  make  you  so.    These  are  with  mankind,  often  superinduce  a  great 

the  only  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  degree  of  insensibility  ;  and  the  battered 

I  can  propose  happiness."  veteran  at  last  considers  the  admonitions 

The  Goddess  of  Pleasure  here  broke  in  of  the  moralist  as  the  vain  babbling  of  a 

upori  her  discourse :  *'  You  see,"  said  she,  sophist,  and  the  declamation  of  a  school- 

*'  Hercules,  by  her  own  confession,  the  boy.     The  keea  edge  of  moral  perception 

way  to  her  pleasures  is  long  and  difficult ;  is  blunted  by  long  and  reiterated  collision ; 

whereas  that  which  I  propose  is  short  and  and  to  him  who  has  lost  the  finer  seosi- 

easy."      '*  Alasl"  said  the  other  lady,  bilities,  it  is  no  less  fruitless  to  address  a 

whose  visage  glowed  with  passion,  made  moral  discourse  than  to  represent  to  the 

up  of  Rcoro  and  pity^  *'  what  are  the  plea-  deaf  the  charms  of  melody,  or  to   the 

sures  you  propose  ?    To  eat  before  you  blind  the  beauties  of  a  picture. 
are  hungry,  drink  before  you  are  athirst,        But  youth  possesses  sensibility  in  per* 

sleep  before  you  are  tired  ;  to  gratify  ap-  faction;  and  unless  education  has  been 

pstites  before  they  are  raised,  and  raise  totally  neglected,  or  erroneously  pursued, 

such  appetites  as  nature   never  planted,  its  habits  are  usually  virtuous.   Innocence 

You  neverheard  the  most  delicious  music,  leaves  the  mind  at  liberty,  in  early  youth, 

which  is  the  praise  of  oneVself;  nor  saw  to  soar  after  every  thing  which  is  generous, 

the  most  beautiful  object,  which  is  the  noble,  or  sublime,  in  morals  and  intellec- 

work  of  one*s  own  hands.    Your  votaries  tuals.     Furnished  with  a  natural  susoep* 

pass  away  their  youth  in  a  dream  of  mis-  tibility,  and  free  from  any  acquired  im- 

taken  pleasures;  whiletheyarehoardingup  pediment,  the  mind  is  then  in  the  most 

anguish,  torment,  and  remorse,  for  old  age.  favourable  state  for  the  admission  of  in- 

"  As  for  me,  I  am  the  friend  of  Gods  struction,  and  for  learning  how  to  livew 
and  of  good  men ;  an  agreeable  com-        I  will,  then,  suppose  a  young  man  pre- 

panion  to  the  artisan  ;  an  household  guar-  seot  who  has  passed  through  the  forma  of 

diaU  to  the  fathers  of  families ;  a  patron  a  liberal  education  at  school,  and  who  is 

and  protector  of  servants ;  an  associate  just  entering  on  the  stage  of  life,  to  act 

In  all  true  and  generous  friendships.    The  his  part  according  to  his  own  judgment, 

banquem  of  my  votaries  are  never  costly,  I  will  address  him  with  all  the  a&ction 

but  always  delicious ;  for  none  eat  or  drink  and  sincerity  of  a  parent,  in  the  following 

at  them,  who  are  not  invited  by  hunger  manner : 

and  thirst  Their  slumbers  are  sound,  and        *^  You  have  violent  passions  implanted 

their  Wakings  cbeerfhl.     My  young  men  **  in  you  by  Nature  for  the  aocomplish- 

have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  themselves  *'  ment  of  her  purposes ;   but  conclude 

praised  by  those  who  are  in  years ;  and  '*  not,  as  many  have  done  to  their  raioithat 

thosa  who  are  in  years,  of  being  honoured  *' because  they  are    violent,    they    are 

by  those  who  are  young.   In  a  word,  tny  **  hrreaiitible.    The  same  Natort  wbieb 

followers  are  favoured  by  the  Gods,  be-  '*  gave  you  passions,  gave  yea  also  reason, 

ioted  by  their  acquaintance,  etteemed  by  ^  and  a  love  of  order.    Haligifm,  added 

their  country,  and,  after  the  clOM  of  their  ^  to  the  light  of  Natara  and  tha  eiperi- 

Ub6ur»|  hououttd  by  postarity.*'  **  eace  of  mankincly  haa  cooaurMl   in 
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«'  establiHhing    it   as   an   anqaestionable  **  coinpaiiied   with    shame.      Far    more 

"  truth,  that  the  irregular  or  intemperate  *'  have  taken  pains  to  shine,  amidst  the 

*'  indulgence  of  the  passions  is   always  **  little  circle  of  their   vicious  acquaint- 

**  attended  w^ith  pain,  in  some  mode  or  **  ance,  in  the  chziracter  of  gay  libertines, 

*'  other,  which  greatly  exceeds  ltd  pleasure.  *^  than  to  acquire,  by  useful  qualities,  the 


i( 


Your  passions  will  be  easily  re;«trained  "  esteem  of  the  good.     From  motives  of 

**  from   enormous  excess,   if  you   really  **  vanity,   health  and  peace  are  Mcrificed, 

"  wish  and  honestly  endeavour  to  restrain  **  fortunes  lavished  without  credit  or  en- 

**  them.     But  the  greater  part  of  young  ^'joyment,   every   relative  and    personal 

**•  men  study  to  inflame  their  fury,  and  '*  duty  n^lectcd,  and  religion  boldly  set 

**  give  them  a  degree  of  force  which  they  **  at  defiance.     To  be  admitted  into  the 

**  possess  not  in  a  state  of  nature.     They  **•  com(>any  of    those   who  disgrace  the 

**'  ran  into  temptation,  and  desire  not  to  **  family  title  which  they  inherit,  thou- 

**  be  delivered  from  evil.     They  know-  **  sands  plunge  into  debauchery  without 

**  ingly  and  willingly  sacrifice  to  momen-  **  passion,  into  drunkenness  without  con- 

*'  tary   gratifications  the   comfort   of  all  *^  vivial  enjoyment,  into  gaming  without 

**•  which  nhonld  sweeten  the  remainder  of  *'  the  means  or  inclinition  for  play.    Old 

•*  life.     Bi>gin,  then,  with  most  sincerely  "  ago  rapidly   advances.     When   vanity 

wishing   to  conquer   those  subtle  and  '*  at  length  retreats  from  insult  and  from 

powerful  enemies  whom  you  carry  in  *^  mortitication,    avarice    succeeds ;    and 

your  bosom.     Pray  for  Divine  assist-  *'  meannes:?,  and   disease,  and  disgrace, 

**  ance.     Avoid  solitude    the    first   mo-  *^  and     poverty,     and     discontent,     and 

**  meat  a  loose  thought  insinuates  itself,  **  despair,   diflfuso  clouds   and   darknesn 

**•  and  hasten  to   the   company  of  those  *^  over  the  evening  of  life.     Such  is  the 

*'  whom  you  respect.     Converse  not  on  *'  lot  of  those  who  glory  in  their  shamey 

*«  subjects  which  lead  to  impure  ideas.  **  and  are  ashamed  of  their  glory. 
*^  Have  courage  to  decline  reading  im-        '^  Have  sense  and  resolution  enough, 

**  moral  books,  even  when  they  fall  into  '*  therefore,  to  give  up  all  pretensions  to 

your  hands.     If,  at  a  proper  age,  you  **"  those  titles,  of  a  fine  fellow,  a  rake,  or 

form  a  strong  attachment  to  a  virtuous  ^*  whatever  vulgar  name   the  temporary 

woman,    dare,    with    the  sanction   of  *' cant  of  the  vicious  bestows  on  the  dui- 

parental  approbation,  to  marry.     It  is  **  tinguished    lib(>rtine.      Preserve    your 

**•  better  to  be  poor  than  wicked.    Cherish  *'  principles,  and  be  "teady  in  your  cou- 

''  the  object  of  your  early  love.     Be  in-  *'  duct.      And  though    your    exemplary 

**  dustrious,  and  trust  in  Providence.  '*  behaviour    may   bring  upon   you   the 

*'  Thus  shall  you  avoid  the  perpetual  '*  insulting   and    ironical    appellation    of 

*'  torments  of  unruly  affection,  the  most  "  a  Saint,  a  Puritan,  or  even  a  Method- 

^Mouthsome  of  diseases,  and  the  thousand  '^  ist,  persevere    in    rectitude.       It  will 

**•  penalties  of   selfish    celibacy.       Thus  '*  be    in    your    power  soon   not  indeed 

*' shall  you  please  God  and  your  own  *Mo  insult,  but  lo  pity.     Have  spirit,  and 

''  heart,   if  it  is  a  good   one ;  and  dis-  ''  display   it.     But  JK  it  be  that  sort  of 

"  please   none   but    an    ill-judging   and  **  spirit  which  urges  you  to  proceed  in  the 

"  wicked  world,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  •'  path  in  which  you  were  placed  by  the 

"  your  covetous  relations,  whom  avarice  '*  faithful  guide  of  your  infancy.    Exhibit 

•'  may  have  rendered    insensible  to  any  •»  a  noble  superiority  in  daring  to  disre- 

"  charms  bi#t  those  of  sordid  lucre.  **  gard  the  artful  and  malicious  reproaches 

•«  But  really  you   have  not  so  much  to  "  of  the  vain  and  vicious,  who  labonr  to 

**  fear  from  the  violence  of  the  concupisci-  '*  make  you  a  convert  to  folly,  in  order  to 

**  ble  affections,  when  unassisted  by  volun-  "keep  them  in  countenance.     They  will 

**  tary  compliance,  as  from  vanity.     The  '*  laugh  at  first,  but  ef«teem  you  in  their 

*'  perverse  ambition  of  arriving   at    the  **•  hearts  even   while  they  laugh,  and  in 

"  character  of  a  man  of  spirit  by  vicious  "  the  end  revere  your  vinue. 
audacity,  has  of  late  universally  prevail-        **•  Jjet   that     generous   courage   which 

ed,  and  has  ruined  a  great  part  of  the  **  conscious  rectitude  inspires,  enable  you 

rising  generation.     I  have  known  many  *'  to  despise  and  neglect  the  ai^ault6  of 

young  man  proud  of  the  iinpurest  dis-  '*  ridicule.      When  all   other   modes    of 

^  tempers,  and  boasting  of  misfortunes  **  attack  have  failed,  ridicule  has  succeed- 

*'  which  are  attended  with  the  greatest  »*  ed.     The  bulwark    of    virtue,   which 

**  pain  and  miiary,  and  ou^ht  to  be  ae-  **  stood  firmly  against  the  weapona  of 
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^  Argument,  has  tottered  on  its  bnsis,  or 
**  fallen  to  the  ground,  touched  by  the 
^  wand  of  magic  ridicule.  In  the  school, 
in  the  college,  in  the  world  at  large,  it 
18  the  powerful  engine  which  is  used  to 
**  level  an  exalted  character.  You  will 
infallibly  be  attacked  with  it,  if  you 
are  in  any  respects  singular ;  and  singu- 
lar in  many  respects  you  must  be,  if 
you  are  eminently  rirtuous* 
**  LoT8  truth,  and  dare  to  speak  it  at 
^*  all  erents.  The  man  of  the  world  will 
**  tell  you,  you  must  dissemble ;  and  so 
**  you  must,  if  your  objects  and  pursuits 
'^  are  like  his,  mean  and  selfish.  But 
your  purposes  are  generous ;  and  your 
methods  of  obtaining  them  are  therefore 
undisguised.  You  mean  well.  Atow 
your  meaning,  if  honour  requires  the 
**  aTowal,  and  fear  nothing.  You  will, 
**  indeed,  do  right  to  wi^h  to  please ;  but 
^  you  will  be  anxious  to  please  the  worthy 
only,  and  none  but  worthy  actions  will 
effect  that  purpose.  With  respect  to 
that  art  of  pleating  which  requires  the 
sacrifice  of  your  sincerity,  despise  it, 
as  the  base  quality  of  flatterers,  syco- 
phants, cheats,  and  scoundrels.  An 
*^  habitual  liar,  besides  that  he  will  be 
**  known  and  marked  with  infamy,  must 
possess  a  poor  and  pusillanimous  heart ; 
for  lying  originates  in  cowardica  It 
originates  also  in  fraud;  and  a  4iar, 
whatever  may  be  his  station,  would 
certainly,  if  he  were  sure  of  secrecy,  be 
a  thief.  Sorry  am  I  to  say,  that  this 
habit  is  very  common  in  the  world, 
even  among  those  who  make  a  figure 
in  the  realms  of  dissipation ;  those 
*'  whose  honour  would  compel  them  to 
**  stab  you  to  the  heart,  if  you  were  to 
^  tell  them  plainly  the  mortifying  truth, 
**  that  you  convict  them  of  a  lie. 

'^With  all  your  good  qualities  unite 
"  the  humility  of  a  Christian.  Be  not 
*'  morose.  Be  cautious  of  overvaluing 
^  yourself.  Make  allowances  for  the 
"  vices  and  errors  which  you  will  daily 
^  see.  Remember  that  all  have  not  had 
^  the  benefit  of  moral  instruction ;  that  a 
**  great  part  of  mankind  are  in  effect 
**  orphans  turned  loose  into  the  wide 
^*  world,  without  one  faithful  friend  to 
**  give  them  advice ;  left  to  find  their 
**  own  way  in  a  dark  and  rugged  wilder- 
^  ness,  with  snares,  and  quicksands,  and 
*^  chaums  around  them.  Be  candid, 
**  therefore,  and,  among  all  the  improve- 
^  ments  of  education  and  refinements  of 
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manners,  let  the  beautiful  Christian 
graces  of  Meekness  and  BeneVolenoe 
shine  most  conspicuous.  Relieve  dis- 
tress, prevent  mischief,  and  do  good, 
wherever  you  can ;  but  be^  neither 
ostentatious  nor  censorious. 
**  Be  cheerful,  and  gratefully  enjoy  the 
good  which  Providence  has  bestowed 
upon  you.  But  be  moderate.  Mode- 
ration is  the  law  of  enjoyment.  All  be* 
yond  is  nominal  pleasure  and  real  pain* 
^^  I  will  not  multiply  my  precepts. 
Choose  good  books,  and  follow  their 
direction.  Adopt  religious,  virtuous, 
manly  principles.  Fix  them  deeply  in 
your  bosom,  and  let  them  go  with  you 
unloosened  and  unaltered  to  the  grave. 
^'  If  you  follow  such  advice  as,  from 
the  pure  motive  of  serving  you  most 
essentially,  I  have  given  you,  I  will  not, 
indeed,  promise  that  you  shall  not  be 
unfortunate,  according  to  the  common 
idea  of  the  word ;  but  I  will  confidently 
assure  you,  that  you  shall  not  be  un- 
happy. I  will  not  promise  you  worldly 
success,  but  I  will  engage  that  you  shall 
deserve  it,  and  shall  know  how  to  bear 
its  absence."  Knox's  Essays, 

§  00.     On  the    Wisdom  of  aiming  at 

Perfeclion. 

The  infirmity  of  human  nature  is  a 
topic  on  which  the  profligate  love  to 
enlarge.  They  are  apt  to  deduce  an  ar- 
gument from  it  no  less  injurious  than  fal- 
lacious. They  infer  from  the  concession 
that  man  is  naturally  weak  and  corrupt, 
that  the  precepts  of  strict  morality  are 
utterly  useless,  and  that  they  originate  in 
one  of  the  principal  arguments  of  human 
imbecility,— an  ill-grounded  pride. 

Man  is,  indeed,  a  weak  creature ;  but 
he  is  also  an  improveable  creature.  He 
has  strong  passions;  but  he  has  also 
strong  powers  within  him  to  counteract 
their  operation.  He  possesses  reason ;  and 
his  happiness  certainly  depends  upon  the 
Toluntary  use  or  abuse,  the  neglect  or  the 
exeruon,  of  this  noble  faculty. 

It  seems  probable  that  many  who  urge 
the  inefficacy  of  philosophical  and  moral 
precepts  are  only  endeavouring  to  excuse 
their  own  indolence.  They  who  feel 
themselves  little  inclined  to  correct  their 
misconduct,  are  very  solicitous  to  persuade 
themselves  that,  from  the  inherent  and 
general  inibecility  of  human  nature,  Uiey 
are  unable. 

Inderdi  wherever  human  creatures  are 
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found,  then  are  also  to  be  found  rice  and 
misery.  Nor  is  this  appearance  only 
among  the  rude  and  the  illiterate,  but 
among  those  who  are  adorned  with  all 
the  arts  of  human  knowledge.  Obsenra- 
tion  affords  many  examples  of  those,  who, 
after  hating  recommended  virtue  in  the 
most  forcible  manner,  with  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  sincerity,  have  at  last  fallen 
into  the  disgrace  and  wretchedness  of 
singular  profligacy.  Contrary  to  their 
conviction,  their  interest,  their  character, 
to  all  that  seemed  estimable  in  their  own 
eyes,  they  have  descended  from  the  tower- 
ing heights  of  virtue  into  the  lowest 
abysses  of  vice. 

Such  instances  do,  indeed,  sometimes 
occur,  and  they  are  usually  blazoned  and 
exaggerated  by  triumphant  delinquency. 
In  many  cases  of  degeneracy,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  appearances  of  virtue  were 
insincere.  But  allowing,  what  indeed  the 
uniform  decisions  of  observation,  reason, 
and  religion,  clearly  declare,  that  human 
nature  is  weak  in  the  extreme,  yet  I 
would  draw  a  different  conclusion  from 
that  which  is  deduced  by  the  patrons  of 
libertinism. 

The  nature  of  man  is  extremely  infirm, 
it  is  granted ;  and  therefore,  I  argue,  let 
every  effort  be  made  to  acquire  new 
strength  and  resolution.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  endeavour  must  of  necessity 
be  abortive ;  it  cannot  be  said  that  we 
have  not  natural  incitements  sufficient  to 
encourage  a  vigorous  attempt.  We  have 
nice  sensibilities  of  moral  rectitude,  we 
have  a  natural  love  of  excellence,  we  have 
intellectual  powers  capable  of  infinite  im- 
provement, wehave  precepts  innumerable; 
and  to  the  honour  of  liuman  nature,  let  it  be 
added,  that  examples  also  greatly  abound. 

Many  individuals  who  enrolled  them- 
selves among  the  severer  sects  of  ancient 
philosophy,have  exhibited  most  animating 
proofs  of  the  strength  of  human  nature. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  pos- 
sessed faculties  more  in  number,  or  more 
perfect  in  their  kind,  than  the  present 
race*  But  they  loved  excellence,  and 
they  believed  that  they  were  capable  of 
t.  That  belief  operated  most  favourably 
on  their  exertion.  They  succeeded  in 
their  attempts,   and  stand  forth   among 

ankind  like  colossal  statues  amid  a  col- 
lection of  images  lest  than  the  life. 

I  hope,  therefore,  it  will  be  rendering 
an  effectual  service  to  mankind,  if  I  can 
itfifA  MMmg  the  gaj  and  Miekn  this 


belief  of  the  possibility  of  great  advanees 
towards  perfection.  Philosophers  hmwe 
already  received  it ;  but  philosophers  are 
to  the  rest  of  mankind  what  a  drop  of 
water  is  to  an  ocean.  The  pretended 
philosophers  are  numerous  indeed ;  hot 
they  commonly,  in  our  time,  divulM 
opinions  which  tend  to  degrade  and  Tiliry 
human  nature.  Popularity  seems  to  be 
more  their  object  than  the  sublime  satis* 
faction  of  discovering  and  communicating 
useful  truth.  But  were  the  generality  of 
mankind  convinced  that  they  are  capable 
of  arriving  at  high  degrees  of  excellence^ 
and  consequently  led  to  aspire  at  it,  moral 
evil  would  certainly  decrease,  and  societj 
assume  a  fairer  appearance.  Much  misery 
and  much  evil  of  all  kinds  will  always  be 
in  it,  during  this  sublunary  state;  bat 
that  share  of  it  which  is  obstinately  and 
presumptuously  occasioned  by  our  own 
folly,  may  certainly  be  removed  when  that 
folly  is  corrected. 

What  is  done  in  the  works  of  art  may 
often  be  effected  in  morals.  Were  a 
musical  instrument  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  peasant  who  had  never  heard 
or  seen  one,  and  were  he  told  that  be 
might,  if  he  were  to  attend  to  it,  call  forth 
sounds  from  it  which  would  delight  every 
hearer,  he  would  not  be  induced  by  any 
argument  to  believe  the  possibility  of  it. 
Yet  let  him  regularly  learn  and  practise 
a  due  time,  and  he  will  arrive  at  a  degree* 
of  skill,  which,  though  far  from  perfection, 
will  appear  miraculous  on  comparison 
with  his  original  inability.  So  in  life,  if 
you  inform  your  disciple  that  he  is  able 
to  reach  a  great  degree  of  excellence,  and 
urge  him  to  the  attempt,  he  will  infallibly 
make  great  advances,  and  improve  to  his 
own  astonishment  But  indulge  hit 
natural  indolence,  timidity,  or  despair,  by 
expatiating  on  the  irremediable  weakneea 
of  human  nature,  and  you  effectually  pro- 
elude  even  his  endeavours,  and  add  to 
his  natural  imbecility  by  paralysing  his 
original  vigour. 

In  the  works  of  art,  in  sculpture,  end 
in  painting,  in  the  subordinate  operations 
of  mechanical  ingenuity,  to  what  perfeo- 
tion  does  the  hand  of  man  attain  ?  When 
a  savage  sees  a  watch,  he  adores  it  as  a 
god.  No  earnestness  of  assertion  would 
convince  him  that  it  was  the  work  of  e 
creature  in  all  respects  like  himself,  ezoept 
in  acquired  dexterity.  And  can  man  in* 
prove  himself  so  highly  in  the  manual 
arts,  in  science,  and  in  the  prodnctione  of 
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iairte,  and  be  unable  to  arrive  at  real  and 
aolid  improTement  in  the  finest  art  and 
the  noblest  science,  the  art  and  the  science 
of  conducting  life?  Half  the  attention 
and  the  constancy  which  is  displayed  in 
.acquiring  skill  in  an  occupation  by  which 
money  is  to  be  gained,  if  bestowed  on  the 
melioration  of  the  morals,  would  usually 
produce  a  most  laudable  character. 

The  state  of  things  is  so  constituted, 
that  labour,  well  bestowed  and  properly 
directed.always  produces  a  valuable  effect. 
That  it  should  find  its  reward,  even  in 
this  world,  seems  to  be  the  decree  of 
Providence.  Away,  then,  with  the  phi- 
losophy which  increases  the  weakness  of 
our  nature  by  representing  it  as  insupera- 
ble. Our  personal  excellence  and  hap- 
piness, our  friends  and  our  country,  are 
greatly  interested  in  exploding  the  pusil- 
lanimous doctrine.  We  shall,  indeed, 
often  fall ;  but  let  us  rise  undejected. 
Our  failings  will  be  great,  but  great  also 
may  be  our  virtues.  At  least,  according 
to  an  old  and  just  observation,  by  aiming 
at  absolute  perfection,  we  shall  approach 
it  much  more  nearly  than  if  we  sit  down 
inactive  through  despair. 

The  modern  philosophers  and  their 
disciples,  while  tney  assert  the  inefficacy 
of  philosophy,  of  moral  precepts,  and  of 
religious  influence,  are  inclined  to  main- 
tain, that  the  effect  which  these  only, 
pretend  to  produce  may  be  actually  pro- 
duced by  the  principle  o?  modem  honour, 
I  would  only,  in  reply  to  their  insinua- 
tion, ask  them  these  questions :  Who  are 
the  persons  who  openly  and  proudly 
commit  deeds  at  which  the  child  ot  nature, 
even  the  savage  would  shudder ;  who  is 
guilty  of  the  meanest,  cruellest  seduction ; 
who  wears  a  sword  ready  to  plunge  it 
into  the  heart  of  his  dearest  friend  for  a 
trifling  provocation ;  who  is  ready  to 
glory  in  breaking  the  peace  of  conjugal 
life,  and  ruining  a  family  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  lust  or  vanity  ?  Unerring  expe- 
rience replies,  Men  of  Honour;  all,  all, 
honourable  men. 

From  such  delusion  let  the  untainted 
mind  of  youth  hasten  to  escape.  To 
religion  and  morality  let  it  fly  for  solid 
comfort,  and  for  those  assistances  which 
alone  can  repair  the  ruins  that  have  been 
made  by  the  fall  of  Adam  in  the  glorious 
fabric  of  human  nature.  •  With  our  utmost 
endeavours,  both  reason  and  divinity 
inform  us  we  shall  be  at  last  greatly 
defedive;    Whithd^^;ttieh,  shall  we  fly 


for  succour  ?  whither  shall  we  turn  to  find 
that  which  shall  support  our  weakness, 
and  supply  our  defects?  Philosophy  is 
often  vain,  but  religion  never.  To  tha 
Deity  we  must  have  recourse,  who  will 
certainly  strengthen  us  by  his  grace,  and 
pardon  our  involuntary  failures,  of  his 
mfinite  mercy.  Knox's  Essays* 

$  91.     On  forming  a  Taste  for  sim^ 

PUasures, 

To  argue  against  pleasure  in  general  is 
absurd.  It  is  the  law  of  nature,  that  every 
animal  should  prefer  the  agreeable  sensa- 
tions to  the  disagreeable.  But  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  moralist  to  explode  those 
pleasures,  which,  though  they  are  transient 
and  unsadsfactory  in  themselves,  are  yet 
found  ultimately  to  occasion  permanent  , 
pain  and  real  injury. 

Perhaps  the  most  effectual  mode  of  ac- 
complishing this  purpose,  is  not  to  arruga 
pleasure  in  general,  but  to  substitute  other 
pleasures  in  the  place  of  those  which  are 
hurtful.  Man  must  be  amused  and  de- 
lighted ;  and  pernicious  amusements  and 
poisoned  delights  will  be  pursued,  if  others 
cease  to  be  obvious. 

It  is  certain  that  nature  has  interspersed 
a  great  number  of  objects  capable  of  af- 
fording the  liveliest  delight,  without 
danger  of  future  pain,  and  even  with  the. 
probability  of  deriving  improvement  and 
addUional  pleasure  by  reflecting  on  the 
past  enjoyment.  Such,  indeed,  are  those 
innocent  pleasures  which  we  follow  ia 
early  youth  with  cheerful  ardour,  and 
which  we  enjoy  with  sincere  delight^ 
before  we  are  vitiated  and  hardened  by  a 
long  intercourse  with  a  depraved  world  ; 
before  the  qualities  of  the  dove  are  ex- 
changed for  the  lees  amiable  wisdom  of 
the  serpent. 

Amidst  all  the  improvements  which  we 
make  in  a  state  of  high  civilization,  we 
lose  some  patural  tastes  and  propensities' 
which  were  favourable  to  virtue.  We 
acquire  wants  and  notions  which  disturb 
our  repose,  and  cause  a  feverish  anxiety, 
ever  thirsting,  and  never  satisfied. 

The  simple  and  innocent  satisfactions 
of  nature  are  usually  within  roach ;  and, 
as  they  excite  no  violent  perturbation  ia 
the  pursuit,  so  are  they  enjoyed  without 
tumult,  and  relinquished  without  long  or 
painful  regret.  It  will,  then,  render  es 
sential  service  both  to  happiness  and 
morality,  if  we  can  persuade  men  in 
general  to  taste  and  to  contract  an  habitual 
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relish  for  the  genuine  talisfactions  of  un-    happens,  because  he  has  lost,  by  bis  own 
corrupted  nature.  fault,    those    tender    sensibilities    which 

One  of  the  first  affections  which  the  nature  had  bestowed.  They  are  still 
heart  perceives,  is  filial  piety.  As  years  daily  perceived  in  all  their  perfection  by 
increaise,  this  affection  dilates,  and  extends  the  ingenuous  and  innocent,  and  they 
itself  to  brothers  and  sisters,  relatives  and  have  been  most  truly  described  by  feeling 
domestics.  The  child  loves  and  is  beloved  poets,  as  contributing  to  pure,  real,  and 
by  all  around   him.     Amidst   the  con-    exalted  delight. 

versation,  the  events,  the  endearments,  and  Yet  the  possessor  of  extensive  lands,  if 
tender  duties  of  a  family,  he  findb  full  he  is  a  man  of  fashion  and  spirit,  fonakes 
play  for  all  his  faculties  and  propensities,  the  sweet  scenes  of  rural  nature,  and  shuts 
and  is  often,  by  his  own  subsequent  con-  himself  up  in  a  crowded  metropolis,  and 
fession,  happier  at  this  early  age  than  in  leaves  that  liberal  air  which  breathes  owr 
any  period  which  succeeds  it.  his  lawns,  and  agitates  his  forests,  to  hm 

1  say  then,  that,  were  a  taste  for  thb    inhaled  4)y  his  menial  rustics.     He  ^« 
simple  pleasure  retained,  were  men  at  a    verts  the  designs  of  nature,  and  desptaas 
mature  age  led  to  seek  their  happiness  in    the  hereditary  blessings  of  Providflnoe  ; 
domestic  life,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the    and  he  receives  the  adequate  punishment, 
mild  virtues  of  family  offices,  their  enjoy-    in  a  restless  life,  perpetually  seeking  and 
ments,  though  less   Drilliant  and  noisy,    never  finding  satisfaction.     But  the  em- 
would  be  purer  and  more  substantial,    plojrments  of  agriculture,  independently 
But,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  them  no    of  their  profit,  are  most  congenial  and 
sooner  arrived   at  maturity,    than  they    pleasing  to  human  nature.     An  uncor- 
eagerly  leave  the  nest,  and  wander,  in    rupted  mind  sees,  in  the  progress  of  vege* 
search  of  an  untried  and  an  imaginary    tation,  and  in  the  manners  and  excellea* 
bliss,  through  all  the  wilds  of  dissipation,    cies  of  those  auimals  which  are  destined 
In  tlie  precipitate  pursuit,  innocence  is    to  our  immediate  service,  such  charms  and 
often  lost ;  and  whatever  progress  is  made    beauties   as    art    can    seldom    prodaoe« 
in  refinement,  little  b  added  to  solid  hap-    Husbandry  may  be  superintended  by  an 
piness.     Our  interest,  as  we  falsely  call  it,    elegant  mind  ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  ne- 
and  our  honour,  become  the  idols  whom  we    cessary  that  they  who  engage  in  it  shoold 
devoutly  worship,  and  on  whose  altars  we    contract  a  coarseness  of  manners  or  n 
sacrifice  health,  truth,  peace,  and  liberty,      vulgarity  of  sentiment.     It  is  most  favoufw 
We  are,  indeed,  so  deeply  engaged  in    able  to  health,  to  plenty,  to  repose,  and 
our  objects,  that  we  cannot  advert  to  the    to  innocence;  and,  great,  indeed,  must  be 
beauties  of  nature,  those  fertile  sources  of    the  objects  which  justify  a  reasonabto 
unadulterated  pleasure.    The  young  mind    creature  in  relinquishing  these.  Are  plays, 
is  always  delighted  with  rural  scenery,    are  balls,arc  nocturnal  assemblies  of  what- 
The  earliest  poetry  was  pastoral,    aud    ever  denomination,  are  debaucheries  in  ail 
every  juvenile  poet  of  the  present   day    their  modifications,  which  tend  to  rob  as 
delights  to  indulge  in  the  luxuriauce  of  a    of  sleep,  to  lessen  our  patrimony,  to  injar* 
rural  description.     A  taste  for  these  plea-    our  health,  to  render  us  selfish,  vicious, 
«ures  will  render  the  morning  walk  at    thoughtless,   and    useless,   equivalent  lo 
least  as  delightful  as  the  evening  assembly,    these?      Reason  replies  in  the  negative; 
The  various  forms  which  Nature  assumes    yet  the  almost  universal  departure  from 
in  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  consti-    innocence  and  simplicity  will  leave  tbn 
tute  a  source  of  complacency  which  can    affirmative    established    by    m    corrupt 
never  be  exhausted.     How   grateful   to    majority. 

the  senses  is  the  freshness  of  the  herbage.  It  is  not  without  a  sigh  that  a  think- 
the  fragrancy  of  the  flowers,  and  all  those  ing  man  can  pass  by  a  lordly  mansion, 
simple  delights  of  the  field,  which  the  some  sweet  retreat,  deserted  by  its  falsely 
poetshave,  from  the  earliest  a^,  no  less  refined  possessor,  who  is  stupidly  ca- 
jQstly  than  exuberantly  descnbed !  '*  It  rousing  in  a  polluted  city.  When  he 
is  all  mere  fiction,"  exclaims  the  man  of  sees  the  chimney  without  smoke  in  the 
the  world,  "  the  painting  of  a  visionary  venerable  house,  where  all  the  country 
enthusiaiit.**  He  feels  not,  he  cannot  was  once  welcomed  to  partake  of  princely 
feel,  their  truth.  He  sees  no  charms  in  ho.«pitality,  he  cannot  help  lamenting  that 
herbs  and  blossoms ;  the  melody  of  the  progress  of  refinement,  which,  in  render- 
grove  is  no  music  to  hi^  ear;  and  this    ing  tlie  descendants  of  the  great  fine  gen- 
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ttei[nen^  lias  left  them  something  less  than 
meti,  through  the  defect  of  manly  virtues. 
The  superintendence  of  a  garden  might 
of  itself  occupy  a  life  elegantly  and  plea- 
stirably.  Nothing  is  better  able  to  gratify 
the  inherent  love  of  novelty ;  for  Nature 
is  always  renewing  her  Tariegated< appear- 
ance. Slie  is  infinite  in  her  productions, 
and  the  life  of  man  may  come  to  its  close 
before  he  has  seen  half  the  pictures  which 
she  is  able  to  display.  The  taste  for 
gardening  in  England  is  at  present  pure. 
Nature  is  restored  to  her  throne,  and  reigns 
majestically  beautiful  in  rude  magnificence. 
The  country  abounds  with  cultivated 
tracts  truly  paradisaical.  But  as  the  con- 
templative observer  roams  over  the  lawn, 
and  enjoys  the  shade  of  the  weeping  wil- 
low, he  is  often  led  to  inquire,  "  Where 
is  now  the  owner  of  this  wilderness  of 
sweets?  Happy  man!"  he  exclaims,  **  to 
possess  such  a  spot  as  this,  and  to  be  able 
at  all  times  to  taste  the  pleasure  which  I 
feel  springing  in  my  bosom."  But,  alas ! 
the  owner  is  engaged  in  other  scenes.  He 
is  rattling  over  the  streets  of  London,  and 
pursuing  all  the  sophisticated  joys  which 
succeed  to  supply  the  place  where  Nature 
is  relinquished.  If  he  condescends  to  pay 
an  annual  visit  to.  the  retreat,  he  brings 
with  him  all  his  acquired  inclinations; 
and  while  he  sits  at  ttie  card-table,  or  at 
the  banquet,  and  thinks  of  little  else  than 
promoting  his  interest  at  the  next  election, 
he  leaves  the  shrub  to  blossom  and  the 
rose  to  diffuse  its  sweets  in  unobserved 
solitude. 

Can  it  be  believed  that  Nature  bestowed 
beauty  on  the  foliage  of  a  flower  but  with 
a  view  to  please?  The  fruit  might  be 
produced,  in  the  same  procef>s,  without 
any  richness  and  diversity  of  colour.  No 
other  animals  are  sensible  of  their  grace 
but  the  human ;  and  yet  the  austere  man 
of  business,  or  the  vain  man  of  pleasure, 
will  arraign'  another  with  a  face  of  im- 
portance for  his  admiration  of  a  flower. 
tie  calls  the  taste  trifling  and  useless.  But 
is  not  a  refusal  to  be  pleased  with  such 
appearances  like  the  malignant  unthank- 
fulness  of  a  sullen  guest,  who  refuses  to 
taste  the  most  delicious  dainties  prepared 
for  his  entertainment  ? 

Fine  weather  in  England  is  the  source 
of  a  very  sensible  pleasure ;  but  he  who 
is  engrossed  by  vice  or  by  business  will 
live  half  a  life  without  admiring  the  beau- 
ties of  a  blue  sky,  basking  in  the  vernal 
•aBshiney  or  inhaling,  with  any  conscious* 


ness  of  delight,  the  balsam  of  a  western 
gale. 

A  fondness  for  the  pleasing  animals 
which  Nature  has  placed  around  us  is 
another  source  of  natural,  and  pure,  and 
innocent  amusement.  The  plumage  and 
the  song  of  the  bird  were,  doubtless,  in- 
tended to  delight  the  ear  and  the  eye. 
Who  can  behold  the  playful  lamb  without 
complacency  ?  The  fidelity  of  the  dog* 
the  generosity  of  the  horse,  and  the  cha- 
racteristio  qualities,  as  well  as  shape  and 
beauty,  of  all  animated  nature,  are  admi- 
rably adapted  to  charm  the  heart  which 
is  yet  unspoiled. 

But  in  a  proper  intercourse  and  beha- 
viour among  our  fellow-creatures  is  found 
to  consist  our  principal  and  most  constant 
delight.  To  do  good,  and  to  prevent 
evil,  as  far  as  the  sphere  of  our  own  in- 
fluence or  activity  extends,  is  an  infallible 
method  of  deriving  to  ourselves  pleasur- 
able emotions.  And  if  we  consult  what 
passes  in  our  own  bosoms  before  our 
youthful  sensibilities  are  blunted,  we  shall 
tind  that  Nature  has  taught  us  to  feel  the 
sweetest  pleasures  in  relieving  distress, 
and  in  communicating  happiness. 

The  cunning  and  the  crafty,  of  whom 
consists  a  great  part  of  the  busy  crowd, 
who  derive  an  unnatural  influence  from 
the  possession  of  riches,  will  deem  the 
simplicity  which  I  have  recommended 
folly.  Such  men  will  deem  truth  also 
folly.  They  consider  virtue  and  truth  as 
words  invented  to  delude  the  simple  ones; 
but,  indeed,  to  retain  through  life  some- 
thing of  the  simplicity  of  the  infant,  will 
render  the  improved  and  cultivated  tnan 
truly  wise.  For,  after  all  the  refinements 
of  false  philosophy,  and  the  low  arts  of 
worldly  cunning,  honesty  is  our  truest  in- 
terest, and  innocence  our  best  wisdom. 

Knox*s  Essays. 

§  92*  Hints  io  those  who  ore  designed 
fur  ike  Life  of  vkai  is  called  a  GentU" 
num  toUhout  a  Profession. 

To  inherit  an  affluent  fortune,  and  to 
be  exempted  from  the  vulgar  cares  of  life, 
seems  to  be  a  lot,  peculiarly  favourable  to 
the  advancement  and  the  security  of 
human  happiness.  The  greater  number 
of  men  are  compelled  by  necessity  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  same  road,  without  libtrty  to 
deviate,  or  select  the  objects  of  their  at- 
tention; but  the  rich  heir  beholds  the 
world,  and  all  that  it  contains,  placed 
like  a  plentiful  feast  before  bifD,  and  ap- 
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pears  to  have  little  else  to  do  but  to  reach  of  youth,  when  privileged  by  the  eirly 

out  his  hand,  and  to  take  what  he  finds  posse:»8ioD  of  a  fortune.    .But  when  I  wb 

most  agreeable  to  his  taste.  the  carriage  whisking  by,  and  the  rich  or 

Such  a  lot  is  usually  envied ;  but  it  is  noble  youth  lolling  on  its  side,  or  preaid- 

really  not  happier  than  othen*.     Provi-  ing  on  its  box,  i  cannot  help  thinking  the 

dence  is  not  so  partial  as,  on  a  first  and  man  at  the  tail  of  the  plough  a  mora 

a  cursory  view,  it  appears  to  be.    It  seems,  useful,  happy,  and  respectable  member  of 

indeed,  to  establish  a  kind  of  equilibrium  society.    There  is  not,  indeed,  the  least 

of  happiness.     And  experience  evinces,  impropriety  in  these  pleasures,  when  par- 

thatcaprice,  false  delicacy,  artificial  wants,  sued  merely  as  a  temporary  relaxation; 

vanity,    pride,   covetousness,  and  envy,  but  all  who  know  any  thing  of  the  world 

usually  render  the  lives  of  the  rich  and  will  agree  with  me,  that  young  men  of 

unemployed  not  in  the  least  more  plea-  fortune,  frequently,  in  these  timet,  mako 

surabie  than  the  condition  of  the  honest,  grooms  their  companions,  a  stable  their 

healthy,  and  industrious  poor.  study,  and  the  dnving  of  a  pair,  or  two 


It  is,  however,  certain,  that  to  inherit  pair  of  horses,  the  utmost  extent  of 

an  independent  fortune  is  in  itself  a  noble  actirity,  and  the  summit  of  thor  ambitioo* 
privilege,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  highly        But  what,  says  the  young  heir,  haw  I 

conducive  to  real  enjoyment.     I  shall,  to  do  but  to  amuse  myself?  I  haTe  no 

therefore,  beg  leave  to  offer  a  few  hints  trade,   no  profession,  nor  any  n&cemij 

to  those  who  are  setting  out  in  life  with  for  either.    Why  may  I  not  divert  mysolf 

the  distinguished  advantage  of  a  rich  in-  with  any  trifle  which  can  excite  my  atten- 

heritance.     A  s  all  the  real  benefit  of  such  tion  ?    But  are  you  sure,  I  ask  in  return, 

a  condition  depends  on  the  judicioils  use  that  you  have  no  necessary  employment, 

of  it,  if  the  moralist  can  point  out  means  to  the  performance  of  which,  according 

to  secure  that  point,  be  may  be  said  to  to  your  abilities,  you  are  as  much  obliged 

contribute  more  to  the  improvement  of  the  by  duty,  reason,  honour,  and  conscience 

young  man's  estate,  than  if  he  procured  a  as   the  labourer  is  bound  to  finish  the 

subscription  to  a  loan,  or  put  him  in  a  way  work  for  which  he  is  hired  ?  I  believe  I 

to  make  twenty  per  cent,  of  his  money.  can  point  out  some  laudable  occupations 

In  the  first  place,  1  hope  the  young  man  in  which  you  ought  to  engage,  and   in 

thus  fortunate,  will  not  be  so  mistaken  in  comparison  of  which,  the   driving  of  a 

his  ideas  of  happiness,  as  to  imagine  that  vehicle,  the  vanity  of  dress,  and  ten  thoii- 

he  can  be  happy  in  doing  nothing.     Uni-  sand  other  vanities,  will  appear  as   the 

versal  and  unvaried  experience  has  proved,  playthings  of  an  infant,  and  the  drivelling 

that  he  who  does  nothing  is  a  wretch,  of  a  dotard. 

The  same  experience  has  declared  it  pro-        The  first  object  of  a  youth  who  po§- 

bable,  that  he  will  not  only  be  miserable,  sesses    affluence    acquired    by    his  fore- 

but  wicked.  fathers,  should  be  the  improvement  of  hia 

He  must  resolve    to    render  himself  mind.     Without  this,  whatever  may  be 

useful,  on  two  accounts  :  first,  because  it  your  money,  and  whatever  your  titles,  if 

is  a   duty  he  owes  the  community,  in  you  have  any,  you  will  probably  be  a 

return  for  the  protection  of  his  person  poor,    mean,    contemptible,    and   pitiful 

and  property ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  creature.      You    mu^t  read ;    you   most 

is  a  duty  he  owes  to  himself  to  be  as  learn  to  select  your  reading  with  judg- 

happ^  as  possible ;  which  he  will  not  be,  ment,  and  to  reflect  upon  it  with  6erio^a 

notwithstanding  all  the  real  and  pretended  attention.     You  must  acquire  a  taste  (or 

gratifications  of  riches,   without    useful  moral  philosophy,  and  learn  to  curb  yo^ 

activity.    It  will  not  be  enough  to  make  overbearing  insolence,  and  all  other  ir- 

him  enjoy  the  internal  pleasures  of  re-  regularities  of  your  temper  and  yonr  pea* 

flection,  merely  to  have  dressed  well,  to  sions ;  for  it  is  a  shame  to  make  uae  of 

have  danced  at  a  ball,  rioted  at  a  feast,  your  riches  and  your  grandeur  merely  to 

presided  at  a  horse-race,  or  driven  a  cur-  assume  a  licence  for  degrading  yourMlf 

ride  or  a  barouche.     Riding  a  showy  to  a  brute.    You  must,  in  a  word,  have 

horse,  whipping  a  pair  of  geldings,  or  four  a  liberal  education;    an  education  not 

in  hand,  through  the  fashionable  streets,  only  liberal  in  name,  but  really  polite, 

and  sauntering  in  a  stable,  are  indeed,  in  learned,  and  comprehensive.     You  wiU 

the  present  age,  some  of  the  most  glorious  find  your  nature  raised  by  it,  and  yQivr« 

nythnds  of  fading  the  aprighUy  days  self  become  e  superior  beiqj^  ii^  oomBJijU. 
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BOn  with  what  you  would  have  been  with- 
out it.  It  will  exalt  you  iu  real  dignity 
more  than  a  ducal  coronet  In  conjunc- 
tion with  wealth  or  high  honours,  or  both, 
it  will  render  you  the  blessing  and  the 
glory  of  your  country.  Remember  also, 
that  if  you  slight  religion,  that  Providence 
which  gate  you  riches  may  punish  your 
ingratitude  by  rendering  them,  as  it  often 
does,  a  curse. 

After  a  youth  spent  in  preparation,  in 
the  study  of  the  classics,  of  moral  and 
natural  philosophy,  and  in  the  correction 
of  the  temper  and  the  disorders  of  the 
passions,  it  will  be  time  to  enter  on  the 
proper  employments  of  a  mature  age. 
You  will  very  laudably  desire  to  have  a 
share  in  legislation ;  you  will  take  upon 
vou  the  office  of  a  magistrate;  you  will 
be  ready  at  all  times  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  dearest  rights  of  your  countrymen 
as  a  juryman  ;  you  will  willingly  assume 
the  office  of  guardian  to  public  charities, 
inspector  of  public  works,  giving  your 
time  and  your  presence  disinterestedly 
for  the  public  benefit :  a  gift  often  more 
▼aluable  than  any  pecuniary  benefaction. 
You  will  use  your  influence  to  inquire 
into  and  correct  the  abuses  of  trust,  to 
remove  nuisances,  to  improve  roads^  to 
build  bridges,  to  repair  public  buildings, 
to  encourage  charities,  and  to  encourage 
all  works  of  national  ornament  and  utility. 

These  may  constitute  your  public  em- 
ployments. You  have  many  of  a  private 
nature  scarcely  less  necessary.  I  would 
recommend  it  to  you  to  live,  if  not  the 
whole  year,  yet  all  that  part  of  it  which 
Is  not  necessary  to  be'  spent  near  the 
senate-hou^,  on  your  own  estate  in  the 
country.  Condescend  to  look  into  your 
affairs,  and  into  all  the  more  important 
matters  of  economy,  yourself,  not  ais  a 
miser,  but  as  a  wise  and  benevolent 
citizen.  This  will  employ  you  well,  and 
will  prevent  injustice  to  your  tradesmen, 
and  embarrassment  to  yourself  and  your 
offspring.  It  will  prevent  that  ruin,  which, 
at  this  time,  stalks  over  the  land,  and 
diffuses  desolation.  You  will  study  to 
improve  agriculture :  a  delightful  employ- 
ment, and  capable  of  producing  great  ad- 
rantages ;  sinre  agriculture  ha^  long  been 
in  the  hands  of  those,  who,  from  the  ob- 
stinacy of  ignorance,  oppose  all  attempts 
to  introduce  new  methods  of  cultivation. 
Yo^  #ill  adorn  your  grounds  with  plan- 
tationi,  and  not  forget  to  plant  the  acof  n, 
tibicll  is  to  mswpij  yoot  oountry  #it^  her 
ftltmi  ftUltrilrUv  het  mat  dbfence. 


You  will  adopt  something  of  the  old 
British  hospitality.  You  will,  indeed,  do 
right  to  select  your  guests ;  for  indiscri- 
minate hospitality  tends  only  to  promote 
gluttony,  and  discourage  merit.  Men  of 
learning,  and  all  good  men,  learned  or 
unlearned,  ought,  for  your  own  sake,  and 
for  theirs,  to  claim  your  exclusive  favour. 
Let  your  feasts  be  fsasts  where  the  mind, 
as  well  as  the  palate,  may  be  delighted. 
Discountenance  the  profligacy  of  your 
neighbours  by  the  silent  but  powerful 
reproof  of  neglect.  Be  not  carried  away 
by  the  fascination  of  fashion  and  grandeur, 
but  love  and  cherish  true  merit  and  honest 
industry  in  all  its  obscurities. 

Free  from  all  professional  avocations, 
you  will  have  ample  leisure  to  attend  to 
your  family ;  a  field  well  fitted  for  the 
display  of  the  best  virtues  and  most  valu- 
able qualities.  Every  family  is  a  little 
community ;  and  he  who  governs  it  well, 
supports  a  very  noble  character,  that  of 
the  paterfamiliaSy  or  the  patriarch.  The 
proper  management  of  the  various  tempers 
and  dispositions  which  compose  large 
families,  the  reformation  of  abuses,  the 
correction  of  errors,  the  teaching  of  duties, 
will  by  themselves  claim  a  considerablo 
share  of  your  time  and  attention.  But 
if  you  have  many  children,  you  need  never 
want  employment.  The  care  and  super- 
intendence of  them,  in  all  the  various 
duties  and  departments,  might  very  ho- 
nourably fill  a  life.  You  must  beware 
of  falling  into  a  common  and  fatal  error 
among  the  favourites  of  fortune, — that  of 
thinking  domestic  pleasures,  cares,  and 
duties,  beneath  their  attention.  Home  is 
the  scene  of  the  best  virtues  and  disposi- 
tions which  adorn  human  nature. 

Though  you  have  no  appointed  pro- 
fession,  yet    HOMO    BS,   YQU   ARB   A   MAN, 

and  let  your  assumed  profession  be  to  do 
good,  of  every  sort,  and  in  every  degree, 
as  far  as  you  are  able.  The  world  abounds 
with  evil,  moral,  natural,  real  and  imagi- 
nary. He  alone  who  does  all  he  can, 
wherever  his  influence  extends,  to  mitigate 
and  remove  it,  is  the  true  gentleman. 
Others  are  only  esquires,  knights,  baronets, 
barons,  viscounts,  earls,  marquisses, dukes, 
and  kings.  Kviox's  Essays. 

^  93.  On  the  ill  EffecU  of  RidicuU, 
when  employed  as  a  Test  of  Truth  in 
Private  ar^  Common  life. 

Horace  once  happened  to  say,  with  an 
air  of  tevity,  that  ridicule  was  mo^  eft« 
6ici6ito  in  deciding  dtsp^teii  of  itiiporta^if 
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thon  all  the  Bcvority  of  argument*  Shaf^eA-  tabtiltj  can  fupply,  though  he  speaks  tW 

hury  cauglit  the  idea,  improTed  upon  it,  dictates  of  conviction,  ia,  perhaps,  not  ap- 

and  ndvani-ed  the  doctrine,  that  ridicule  parently    corruptf>d.     But  a    reasonable 

is  the  test  of  truth.     All  those  ^ho  pos*  cause  may  be  assigned  for  his  escaping 

sessed  one  characteristic  of  man  in  great  the  effect  of  the  poison  which  he  bears 

perflation,  risibimty«  but  who  were  slen-  about  him.     He  is  probably  a  man  of 

derly  furnished  with  the  other,  ration-  letters ;  leads  a  life  remote  from  ▼iolent 

jkLiTT,  adopted  the  opinion  with  eagerness ;  temptations ;  has  acquired  habits  of  virtue ; 

for  though  to  reason  was  difficult,  to  laugh  and.  perhaps,  from  the  practice  of  reason- 

wa<i  easy.  ing  and  disputation,  can  maintain  or  ez- 


The  admirers  of  the  graces  were  glad  plode  opinions  which  concern  the  nioet 

of  po  pleasing  a  method  of  philosophizing,  important  interests  of  his  fellow-creatures 

and  seized  on  it  without  examination,  with  nil  the  indifference  of  a  by-atander« 

'J^hey  who  admitted  it  were  under  a  ne-  Bnt  his  opinions  are  plausibly  supported  : 

ccssity  of  smiling ;  and  to  smile,  if  not  to  they  are  pleasing  to  the  lover  of  noreltv  ; 

laugh,  was  allowed  to  be  graceful  by  the  they  afford  a  fancied  consolation  to  the 

great  legislator  of  decorum.  vicious ;   and  they  are  read  by  thoee  who 

'i'he  speculative  opinions  of  studious  want  a  sanction  for  flagitious  conduct, 
men,  however  erroneous,  often  afford  who  wish  to  be  furnished  with  argaments 
them  innocent  amusement  in  their  closets,  to  make  proselytes  to  vice,  and  who  ere 
without  diffusing  any  malignant  influence  desirous  of  silencing  the  voice  of  con- 
on  the  manners  or  happiness  of  others,  science  by  the  fallacies  of  sophistry.  TiMy 
However  interesting  to  the  philosopher  are  read  by  the  young  and  the  gay,  aa 
may  be  the  disputes  concerning  liberty  a  system  of  philosophy  newly  discovond, 
and  necessity,  or  the  nature  of  good  and  which  far  surpasses  the  antiquated  doc- 
evil,  they  attract  not  the  regard  of  those  trines  of  the   received  moralist,  and  aa 


who  are  agitated  in  the  busy  walk  of  life  favourable  to  those  ideas,  which  are 

by  the  common  pursuits  of  interest  and  ly  embraced,  on  the  expediency  or  law- 

f)lea8ure.  The  metaphysician  thinks  his  fulness  of  unlimited  induleence. 
abour  of  great  imporunce  to  the  happi-  That  ridicule  is  an  infallible  crilcfioii 
ness  of  mankind,  and  would  be  not  a  of  truth,  is  an  opinion,  from  its  peculiar 
little  mortified  to  find,  that  in  the  great  correspondence  with  the  taste  of  the 
numbers  who  compose  the  community  to  greater  part  of  mankind,  much  more  pre- 
which  he  belongs,  and  for  wnose  more  valent  than  Materialism,  and  therefore 
immediate  edification  he  consumes  the  more  detrimental,  in  the  common  inter- 
midnight  oil,  a  very  small  part  knows  course  of  life,  as  well  as  in  religion, 
that  there  ever  existed  such  men  as  Berke-  Men  destitute  of  delicacy,  end  tbet 
ley  or  Hume;  and  that,  if  they  knew  and  solid  merit  which  is  usually  accompanied 
could  understand  their  works,  they  would  with  diffidence,  often  rise  to  the  highest 
prefer  the  opportunity  of  earning  a  penny,  eminence,  acquire  the  largest  fortunes, 
or  enjoying  a  good  dinner,  to  a|l  the  ad-  fill  the  most  important  offices,  and  give 
vanUge  that  ever  could  be  derived  from  law  to  the  sentiments  as  well  as  pnictiee 
a  conviction  that  matter  existed  not,  or  of  others.  These,  judging  from  them- 
that  the  old  \>rinciple8  of  morals  were  selves,  have  no  adequate  idea  of  the  dignity 
erroneous.  of  hnman  nature,  and  the  companidve 
But  though  this  may  be  true  of  those  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  They, 
doctrinal  opinionswhich  are  too  abstracted  prhaps,  have  been  uniformly  vicious,  yet 
for  vulgar  apprehension,  yet  it  will  be  have  had  the  temporal  reward  of  virtue; 
found,  that  there  are  speculative  notions,  they  have  been  ignorant,  yet  have  been 
which,  as  they  reqtiire  no  great  improve-  admired  for  their  wisdom  ;  they  have 
ment  of  understanding  to  be cbroprehend-  despised  all  the  precepts  of  moral  pbilo- 
ed,  are  adopted  as  axioms  as  soon  as  pro-  sophy,  and  by  dint  of  that  effrontery 
posed,  and  permitted  to  influence  the  which  natural  want  of  feeling  inspirasi 
conduct  of  life.  He  who  is  a  convert  have  raised  themselves  to  fame  and  fortune, 
to  Materialism,  a  doctrine  of  late  unhap-  Bold  through  the  natural  presumption  of 
pily  recommended  by  virtnous  and  well-  ignorance,  and  still  farther  eUted  by  soo- 
meaning  vrriters,  will  certainly  lose  some  cess,  by  the  flattery,  by  the  attentioDS 
restrainta  which  operated  favourably  on  which  are  paid  to  the  most  unilrisinii^ 
hi«  morals.  It  is  tnie,  the  writer  who  prosperity,  they  learn  to  laugh  ml  nil  the 
thus  gives  It  all  the  recommendation  his  serious  part  ofthe  world,  who  aiedefrn«d- 
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ing  their  genius,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  rigid 
'servitude  of  a  fanciful  virtue. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  ridicule  prevails 
in  the  lower  orders ;  fur  rank,  fortune, 
and  spirit,  without  the  least  portion  of 
learning  and  philosophy,  are  at' any  time 
able  to  raise  a  multitude  of  admirers,  and 
to  establish  a  fashion.  When  men,  with 
very  few  other  recommendations  than  the 
absence  of  modesty,  become  the  leaders 
of  a  nation,  a  taste  for  ridicule,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  malicious  desire  of  levell- 
ing the  exaltation  of  indigent  virtue  to 
the  standard  of  worthless  grandeur,  will 
«become  general.  This  taste,  which  tends 
to  vilify  all  that  can  adorn  and  ennoble  a 
human  creature,  has  been  too  common 
in  every  long-established  and  corrupted 
community.  He  must  have  remarked  but 
little,  who  has  not  seen  its  baneful  influ- 
ence in  our  own  times  and  country.  All 
the  cardinal  virtues,  if  the  efforts  of  certain 
gross  spiritF  could  prevail,  would  be  laugh- 
ed out  of  countenance,  and  no  semblance 
of  them  be  left  amongst  us,  but  the  un- 
substantial phantom  modern  honour. 

Let  us  trace  the  progress  of  some  in- 
genuous youth,  emerging  from  an  uncor- 
rupted  seminary  to  his  station  in  the  ac- 
tive world.  In  the  retirements  of  study 
he  has  formed  advantageous  ideas  of  that 
life  on  which  he  is  now  to  enter.  His 
heart  glows  with  virtuous  and  benevolent 
purposes.  He  has  been  reading  of  legis- 
lators, heroes,  philosophers,  patriots,  men 
who  shine  with  lustre  in  the  page  of  his- 
tory, and  who  derive  all  their  splendour 
from  their  virtue.  He  long?  to  emulate 
them.  He  values  himself  little  on  his 
birth  or  fortune,  if  he  has  them,  but  owns 
he  feels  a  conscious  dignity  arising  from 
his  acquirements,  his  learning,  his  com- 
prehensive views,  his  liberal  and  disin- 
terested intentions.  He  loves  fame,  and 
hopes  to  obtain  by  deserving  it. 

Thus  principled,  suppose  him  intro- 
duced, where  his  fortune  leads  him, 
among'  men  of  fashion  and  pleasure,  as- 
sembled at  their  usual  places  of  resort ; 
a  club,  a  horse-race,  a  gaming-house, 
or  a  watering-place.  He  is  struck  dumb 
with  astonishment  He  finds  he  has  hi- 
therto dwelt  on  a  fairy  ground,  where  all 
was  enchantment.  The  fancied  scene  is 
Tanished.  He  feels  himself  awkward. 
Hb  accomplishments  are  either  not  un- 
derstood, not  valued,  or  have  no  oppor* 
tunities  of  display.  At  first  he  is  coldly 
Afglactcd;  amiU  *i  last,  wbao  personal 


acquaintance  has  taken  place,  he  is  con- 
sidered as  a  novice,  greatly  to  be  pitied 
for  his  simplicity,  but  who  may  improve 
in  time.  Some  kind  instructor  under- 
takes the  office,  and  employs  ridicule, 
as  the  roost  efficacious  method  of  succeed- 
ing in  it.  He  finds  it  necessary  to  submit 
to  such  initiation,  before  he  can  be  ad- 
mitted upon  equal  terms.  He  yields; 
though  not  without  a  sigh  of  regret,  to 
think  that  he  must  divest  himself  of  all 
those  sentiments  which  he  once  hoped 
would  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  the  wor- 
thies whom  he  admired  in  books,  and 
cannot  help  lamenting  that  he  must  study 
degeneracy.  Self  abasement  is  an  easy 
task.  He  descends  from  the  invidious 
height  of  virtue,  and  is  received  with 
pleasure  by  his  relenting  companions. 
In  his  turn,  he  learns  to  despise  what  he 
once  admired,  and  contributes,  by  his  ad- 
vice and  example,  to  strengthen  the  formi- 
dable phalanx  of  envious  laughers.  He 
becomes  a  joker,  a  buffoon,  a  satirist,  a 
mere  man  of  the  world ;  and  perhaps  is 
really  so  much  degraded  by  contagion, 
as  to  judge  these  characters  more  valuable 
than  that  of  the  modest  scholar,  the  good 
man,  and  the  calm  philosopher.  He  is  no 
longer  the  man  of  virtue,  but  he  is  the 
man  of  fashion,  or  high  ton,  as  it  is  called, 
which  he  is  taught  to  deem  a  nobler  dis- 
tinction. 

All  the  useful  and  amiable  qualities 
which  sweeten  the  private  and  domestic 
circle,  have  occasionally  been  put  out  of 
countenance  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
doctrine,  that  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth 
in  common  Ufa*  Conjugal  attachment, 
and  fidelity,  filial  re^rd,  regular  industry, 
prudent  economy,  sincerity  in  friendship, 
delicate  scruples,  benevolence  and  bene- 
ficence, have  been  destroyed  by  the  pre- 
tender to  jocularity,  who,  from  the  malig- 
nant feelings  of  envy,  has  been  prompted 
to  bestow  on  them  some  ridiculous  appel- 
lation, called  a  nick-name.. 

The  effect  of  ridicule  cannot  but  be 
pjowerful  among  the  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced. It  is  a  remark  often  made,  that 
the  man  is  found  to  degenerate  from  the 
excellence  which  distinguished  him  when 
a  boy.  In  the  walks  of  literary  life,  in- 
stances are  frequent  of  those  who,  though 
they  were  the  boast  of  their  school,  appear 
with  no  superiority  of  merit,  when  they 
are  advanced  to  higher  seminaries,  or  in- 
troduced into  the  world.  To  ridicule,  for 
tba  most  part,  they  owe  their  degradation. 
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Their  pre-eminence  excites  the  envy  of 
their  contemporaries,  who  naturally  en- 
deavour to  obscure  that  lustre  which  burns 
them  with  its  blaze.  They  at  firstt  value 
themselves  on  those  talents  or  acquisi- 
tions, of  the  worth  of  which  their  com- 
panions have  no  adequate  conception. 
They  are  received  at  their  college  with 
contempt.  Their  remarks  are  attended  to 
with  a  sneer,  and  their  solemnity,  as  a 
decent  deportment  is  called,  becomes  the 
subject  of  perpetual  laughter.  A  nick- 
name, the  usual  production  of  envy,  is 
appropriated  to  tbem.  They  are  shunned, 
as  involving  their  companions  in  their 
own  absurdity  and  consequent  disgrace. 
This  last  is  more  than  they  can  bear. 
They  lay  aside  the  appearance  of  virtuous 
emulation,  and  the  reality  soon  follows. 
They  studiously  unlearn  all  that  rendered 
them  truly  valuable;  and,  when  they 
have  debased  themselves  to  a  certain  pitch, 
they  are  received  with  open  arms,  and 
are  united  with  their  company  by  the 
strong  assimilation  of  congenial  natures. 

Genius,  virtue,  learning,  are  often  dis- 
tinguished by  a  delicacy  of  mind,  which 
wears  the  appearance  and  produces  the 
effects  of  infirmity.  They  are  easily 
overruled,  if  not  convinced,  by  the  noisy 
antagonist,  who  makes  up  in  clamour 
what  he  wants  in  argument,  and  gains  the 
victory  by  dint  of  leathern  lungs  and 
nervea  of  iron.  A  horse-laugh,  set  up 
by  a  circle  of  fox-hunters,  would  over- 
power the  best  poet  or  philosopher  whom 
the  world  ever  admired.  The  modest 
Virgil,  we  are  told,  could  not  stand  the 
attacks  of  scoffing  ridicule ;  and  wisdom 
has  ever  sought  the  shade,  where  the  im- 
pertinence of  the  great  or  little  vulgar 
seldom  intruded.  Cruel  as  it  is  to  dis- 
tress sensibility,  and  injurious  to  mankind 
to  render  worth  contemptible,  we  often 
observe  persons  of  character  joining  in 
the  langh  against  modest  merit  In  the 
moment  of  social  enjoyment,  many  do 
not  give  themselves  time  to  reflect  on 
the  consequence  of  their  mirtb;  and, 
perhaps,  with  no  other  intention  than 
that  of  promoting  convivial  merriment, 
they  often  hurt  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
individuals,  as  well  as  the  most  important 
ends  of  civilized  society. 

From  the  desire  of  furnishing  matter 
for  conTSfsatioB,  and  supporting  its  viva^ 
city,  some  evils  certainly  arise,  which  at 
first  view  appear  to  proceed  from  malig- 
nMit  cMiflM.    The tMof  scand«l|  though 


usually  supposed  to  be  the  genuine  elbct 
of  malevolence,  is  often  produced  by 
thoughtless  levity,  and  an  un.v-  lingoess 
to  sit  in  company  without  supplying  m 
share  of  entertainment.  The  raillery 
which  is  sometimes  played  off  with  suc- 
cess by  the  shallowest,  yet  boldest,  of  the 
company,  against  persons  of  real  merit, 
is  not  always  the  result  of  a  detracting 
spirit,  but  of  a  fondness  for  coarse  mirth, 
and  an  inability  to  let  slip  those  opporto- 
nities  for  indulging  it,  which  genius  and 
learning,  from  an  inattention  to  trifling 
accomplishments,  are  frequently  thought 
to  supply. 

To  be  cheerful  is  indispensably  ne- 
cessary to  the  mutual  participation  of  the 
pleasures  of  social  intercourse.  To  be 
merry,  if  it  is  often  desirable,  is  not 
always  necessary.  Let  mirth,  however, 
be  uncontrolled  while  it  is  tempered  with 
the  wisdom  not  to  hurt  those  who  deserve 
caresses  and  reward ;  and  not  to  sully 
the  dignity,  and  wound  the  feelin^cs,  of 
unaffected  virtue,  by  the  wanton  sallies  of 
buffoonery. 

Before  I  leave  this  subject,  I  would 
willingly   obviate   one  prevailing    error. 

I  Great  laughers  are  usually  called  ex- 
tremely good-natured.  I  believe  they 
areoften  particularly  proud  and  malicious: 
for,  as  they  well  know,  there  is  no  method 
of  gratifying  pride  and  malice  more  eileo- 
tuai  than  ridicvlb,         Knox*8  Essays. 

§  04.     On  the  Value  of  an  Ilonetl  Mam. 

It  is  the  folly  and  misfortune  of  humea 
nature  to  prefer  the  present  to  the  future,  the 
agreeable  to  the  useful,  the  shining  to  the 
solid  We  admire  wit,  beauty,  wealib,title8, 
and  all  thatsparkles  with  the  brilliancy  ofex  - 
ternal  lustre ;  and  though  we  probably  ap» 
prove  the  plain  and  homely  virtues  which 
form  the  foundation  of  all  real  excellence, 
it  is  with  the  cold  feelings  of  unimpM- 
sioned  judgment.  But  in  youth,  when  our 
choice  in  life  is  usually  fixed,  we  are  roucii 
more  disposed  to  pursue  what  we  adBkire 
than  what  we  only  approve ;  and  the  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  greater  number  form 
the  earliffst  and  most  durable  attachments 
to  vanity.  Sober  maxims,  rules  of  pru-* 
dence,  dictates  of  justice,  plain  truth,  sini« 
plicity  of  manners,  constancy  in  friendship, 
and  regularity  in  business,  appear  with  few 
charms  in  the  eyes  of  him  who  pants  for 
the  noble  distinctions  of  heinr  remarked^ 
at  public  places  for  elegance  of  dress,  ed» 
miftd  for  the  most  splendid  vehide. 
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bntted  for  his  wit  at  a  maBquerade,  smiled  each  other,  than  when  they  Tiew  it  mere- 
upoD  at  court,  and  at  length,  perhaps,  re^  \y  as  a  moral  excellence.     The  man  of 
warded  with  a  title,  a  riband,  and  a  star,  reading,  reflection,  and  a  cultivated  mind. 
To  obtain  such  bliss,  far  other  quulifica-  will  want  no  motives  to  pursue  it  but 
tions   are  necessary  than  the  antiquated  those  which  are  suggested  by  his  own 
Tirtues  of  oi^e's  grandfather.     The  busi-  conscience  and  the  delicacy  of  his  senti- 
ness  must  be  done  by  dress,  address,  and  ments.    But  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  com- 
in  short,  the  graces,  the  graces,  the  graces!  posed  of  all  ages,  all  ranks,  all  tempers. 
With  respect  to  honesty,  I  have  some-  all  professions,  all  parties,   and  all  reli- 
where  read,  that  a  man  of  honour,  on  gions,  it  is  necessary  to  render  any  par- 
hearing  honesty  attributed  to  his  fashion-  ticular  virtue  which  the  moralist  wishes  to 
able  friend,  expressed  some  degree  of  dis-  promote,  both  lovely  and  honourable.  In- 
pleasure  at  the  panegyric,  and  declared  terest,  passion,  and  fancy,  must  be  taught, 
that  such  a  compliment  was  only  fit  for  if  possible,  to  second  the  decisions  of  rea- 
his  footman.     Our  first  question  concern-  son.     She  is  too  often  deposed  by  her  re> 
ing  a  gentleman  whose  character  we  wish  fractory  subjects,  whose  obedience,  indeed, 
to  learn,  is  seldom.  Is  he  honest  ?  but.  Is  is  seldom  to  be  relied  on,  but  when  it  is 
he  rich  1    Is  he  a  man  of  fashion,  spirit,  in  some  degree  spontaneous, 
ton,  or  a  bon  vivant?  It  cannot  surely  be  denied,  that  the 
Now  there  have  been  of  late,  and  indeed  quality  which  pervades  every  part  of  hu- 
at  all  times,  many  men  of  fashion  totally  man  life,  and  tends  immediately  to  render 
destitute  of  moral  honesty.     They  have  it  secure,  comfortable,  and  honourable,  is 
possessed  every  personal  grace,  and  every  itself  one  of  the  most  honourable  which 
pleasing    accomplishment.      They  could  can  be  possessed  by  a  human  creature; 
sing,  dance,  and  play  on  musical  instru-  and  such  is  that  uncelebrated  virtue,  plain 
ments.      They  could  converse  with  the  unassuming  moral  honesty.    Without  it, 
grave  and  the  gay,  and  adapt  all  their  sen-  society  is  a  den  of  thieves,  and  men  are 
ti ments  to  the  present  company.     They  to  each  other  wolves  and  foxes, 
had  that  freedom  which  is  called  charm-  Every  day's  experience  evinces  the  just- 
ing, and  which  enabled  them   to    push  ness  of  that  representation  in  the  Scrip- 
themselves  into  all  companies,  and  accost  tures,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  the  heart 
men  of  rank  and  character  by  their  sur-  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  who  can  know 
names,  and  without  any  respectful  ad-  it?  In  the  most  trifling*  intercourse,  where 
dition.     All  this  could  not  fail  to  excite  neither  pleasure  nor  profit  are  in  view, 
the  praise  of  the  ladies,  and  the  envy  of  the  propensity  to  deceit  appears  in  the  lit- 
the  gentlemen.    But  in  the  end  it  has  been,  tie    promises,  proiessions,    compliments, 
in  several  notorious  instances,  found  that  which  are  mutually  made,  usually  without 
these  charming  men,  with  the  appearance  any  sincerity  of  regard,  and  often  with  real 
of  whatever  is  good  and  agreeable,  have  and  inveterate  aversion.     But  where  in- 
been  the  first  to  overreach  in  a  bargain,  terest  is  in  view,  the  machinations  made 
exceedingly  successful  in  the  profession  of    use  of  for  the  accomplishment  of  mean 
swindling,  and  particularly  adroit   at  a  and  mercenary  purposes  are  often  such  as 
forgery.  mightcharacterizean  infernal  agent.  Plau- 
So  despicable  and  detestable  do  the  sibility  is,  at  the  ftame  time,  worn  as  a 
characters  of  such  men  appear  on  detec-  cloak ;  and  he  who  has  a  design  on  your 
tion,  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  honesty  purse,  your  life,  or  your  country,  will  as- 
is  the  best  ornament,  as  well  as  the  best  sume  all  the  appearance  of  cordial  friend- 
policy.     It  is,  indeed,  a  diamond  of  the  ship  and  unpolluted  honour.    It  is  well 
first  water ;  while  all  the  showy,  dazzling,  known,  that  the  graces,  the  agreeable  qua- 
unsubstantial   qualities  which  the  artful  lities,  as  they  are  called,  and  the  appear- 
assume  for  the  purposes  of  deceit,  are  no  ance  of  the  most  amiable  virtues,  have  been 
more  than  French  paste,  on  palti y  glass,  possessed  in  perfection  by  men  who  finish- 
at  OBce  both  tawdry,  brittle,  and  tUo.  ed  their  lives  with  ignominy  as  victims  of 

%  would  recommend  unfeigned  honesly  the  law. 
aa  ornamental,;  because  such  ia  the  pre-  Indeed,  diis  common  honesty,  as  it  ta 
sent  state  of  manners^  it  ia  infinitely  more  named,  ie  fas  less  cohimob  than  our  prida 
likely  to  W  p«rsued  and  taljued  by  lba>  ia  willing  to  ssppos^;  but  il  it  oosld  be 
HMJority  of  maajund^  when  diey  think  it  introduced  into  all  the  employRientB  of 
wii4  QQngijlilita  tb»  lova  aad  adBiiiatioa  oC   life^thagoUe^ag^  would  btiisitfed. 
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Happy  RUte !  but,  alas,  it  is  imaginary !  of  two  parts,  a  body  and  a  mind,  my  doty 
It  might,  however,  I  am  convinced,  in  to  myself  again  separates  itself  into  two 
some  degree  be  realised,  if  doe  care  were  correspondent  subdivisions.  My  body  is 
taken  in  education  to  render  the  least  ten-  a  machine  curiously  organized,  and  eaaily 
dency  to  deceit  disgraceful  and  obnoxious  deranged  by  excess  and  irregularity, 
to  punishment;  and  etery  ingenuous,  When  disturbed  in  its  economy,  it  sub- 
open,  honest  action  honourable ;  for  ho-  jects  me  to  pain,  and  disables  me  from  all 
nour  is  the  nurse  of  the  virtues,  as  well  as  necessary  and  pleasant  exertion.  1  owe 
of  the  arts.  Instead  of  which,  the  writ-  it,  therefore,  to  myself,  to  taste  the  cup, 
ings  of  some  modem  instructors  tend  im-  and  partake  the  banquet,  and  gratify  all 
mediately  to  recommend  every  species  of  my  senses,  no  farther  than  those  limita 
deceit  at  that  early  age,  when  a  little  evil  which  are  obviously  prescribed  by  reason 
sown  in  the  bosom  by  the  tutor  cannot  fail  and  experience.  1  farther  learn  from  the 
to  Uke  root,  and  grow  to  a  stupendous  religion  of  my  country,  that  my  body  is 
magnitude.  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     Viewed 

Early  and  late,  by  night  and  by  day,  in  in  this  light,  to  pollute  it  with  sensaal  sin, 

season  and  out  of  season,  as  the  Scripture  cannot  but  be  blasphemy;  to  devote  my- 

strongly  expresses  it,  I  would  inculcate  in  self,  then,  to  gluttony, drunkenness,  and  do- 

the  breast  of  boys  the  just  remark  of  the  bauchery,  is  at  once  to  deaden  the  grow- 

moral  poet,  that  an  honest  man  is  the  no-  ingenergies  of  spiritual  life,  and  to  weaken 

blest  work  of  God.         Knox't  Esioyt,  and  destroy  the  subordinate  yet  necessary 

_  _  __.  -  --  parts  of  me,  my  animal  and  material  fa- 

§  95.     A  slim-t  SyUem  of  Virtue  and  Hftp^  ^^ic ;  it  is  to  shorten  life,  and  to  disable 

P*'^^"*  me  from  performing  the  dnues  of  life^ 

I  will  suppose  a  virtuous  young  man  while  life  continues, 
forming  in  his  mind  the  principles  of  his        **  But  I  have  a  mind  as  well  es  a  body, 

future  conduct,  and  uttering  the  result  of  a  mind  capable  of  rising  to  high  improve* 

bis  reflections  in  the  following  soliloquy:—  ments  by  culture,  and  of  sinking  to  a  bro* 

**  At  the  age  when  I  am  approaching  tal  stupidity  by  neglect.     I  will  make  use 

to  maturity  of  reason,  I  perceive  myself  of  all  the  advantages  of  education.     I  will 

placed  in  a  world  abounding  with  external  devote  my  hours  of  leisure  to  reading  and 

objects;  and  I  also  perceive  within  me  fa-  reflection.     Elegant  letters,  as  well  as  use- 

culties  and  passions  formed  to  be  power-  ful  science,  shall  claim  my  attention  ;  for 

fully  excited  and  affected  by  them.  I  am  all  that  tends  to  polish  the  mind,  lends  si- 

naturally  tempted  to  interrogate  myself,  so  to  sweeten  the  temper,  and  to  mitigate 

What  am  J?     whence    came^I}     and  the  remains  of  natural  ferocity, 
whither  am  I  going?  ^*  Nfy  mind,  as  well  as  my  body,  is 

*' With  a  view  to  satisfy  my  own  inqui-  greatly  concerned  in  avoiding  intempe- 
ries,  I  consider  others  who  appear  to  be  ranee.  Eating  to  excess  clouds  its  bright- 
like  myself;  I  listen  to  the  instrurtion  ness,  blunts  its  edge,  and  drags  it  down  to 
of  those  who  have  obtained  a  reputation  all  the  grossness  of  a  material  substance, 
for  wisdom;  and  I  examine,  with  serious  Intemperate  drinking  not  only  reduoss  H 
attention,  the  volumes  in  which  are  writ-  at  the  time  of  its  immediate  influence  to  a 
ten  the  words  of  the  wise.  state  of  brutality,  but  gradually  destroys 

*'  The  result  of  the  whole  inquiry  is  a  its  vigour.     The  sensual  indulgences  in 

sincere  conviction  that  I  am  placed  here  general^  when  they  are  inordinate  and  ex- 

to  perform  many  duties;  that  1  originate  cessivc,  debase,  corrupt,  and  brutalize  the . 

from  a  supreme  Creator ;  and  that  I  am  rational  soul.  Their  delights  are  transient, 

going  on  in  the  journey  of  life,  to  accom-  their  pains  severe,  and  of  long  duration. 
plish  some  of  his  gracious  purposes  at  the        *'  Instead,   then,   of  running  into  the 

close  of  it,  as  well  as  in  its  progress.  danger  of  temptation  during  the  ardour  of 

''  I  divide  my  duty  into  three  parts,  ac-  my  youth,  I  will  fly  from  the  conflict  in 

cording  to  the  suggestions  of  my  own  rea*  which  my  own  passions  are  sure  to  %kt 

son  and  the  instruction  of  booki.     They  against  roe,  and  will  probably  betray  ns 

consist  of  the  obligations  which  I  owe  to  to  the  enemy.     I  see,  indeed,  thftmnmdt 

myself,  to  others,  and  to  Him  in  whose  pursuing  pleasure,  and  professing  to  have 

hands  are  both  thsy  and  I,  the  great  Lord  found  it  in  perfection  in  the  haunts  of  d^ 

of  the  univens.  bauchery.    But  I  see  them  bat  for  a  little 

«•  With  rsspea  to  mysslf,  as  I  conust  while.    Like  the  silly  insect  thai  fluttan 
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with  delight  around  the  taper,  they  soon 
receive  some  fatal  injury  in  their  minds, 
their  persons,  or  their  fortunes,  and  drop 
in  irrecoverable  ruin.  I  am  too  much  in- 
clined to  vice,  from  the  depravity  of  my 
nature,  and  the  violence  of  my  passions. 
I  will  not  add  fuel  to  the  fire,  nor  increase 
the  violence  of  that  natural  tempest  with- 
in me,  which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish my  destruction. 

**  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  will  not  be  a 
cynic. — The  world  abounds  with  inno- 
cent enjoyments.  The  kind  God  of  na- 
ture, it  is  evident,  from  their  existence,  and 
from  the  capacities  I  possess,  intended 
that  I  should  taste  them.  But  moderation 
is  essential  to  true  pleasure.  My  own  ex- 
perience, and  the  experience  of  mankind 
from  their  origin,  has  declared  that  when- 
ever pleasure  exceeds  the  bounds  of  mo- 
deration, it  is  not  only  highly  injurious, 
bat  soon  becomes  disgustful.  In  order 
to  enjoy  pleasure,  I  see  the  necessity  of 
pursuing  some  business  with  attention. 
The  vicissitude  is  necessary  to  excite  an 
appetite  and  give  a  relish.  Nay,  the  very 
performance  of  creditable  and  useful  bu- 
siness, with  skill  and  success,  is  attended 
with  a  delightful  satisfaction,  which  few 
of  the  most  boasted  pleasures  are  able  to 
confer. 

**  While  I  take  care  of  myself,  of  my 
health,  of  my  improvement  in  morals  and 
understanding,  1  will  not  harbour  pride, 
or  look  down  with  superciliousness  or  ill- 
nature  on  those  who  live,  as  it  were,  at 
random,  and  who  acknowledge  no  other 
guide  of  their  conduct  but  the  sudden  im- 
pulse of  a  temporary  inclination.  With 
all  my  improvements  and  endeavours,  I 
shall  still  feel  imperfections  enough  to 
humble  me.  Candour  and  humility*  are 
some  of  the  least  fallible  marks  of  sound 
sense  and  sincere  virtue.  I  shall  have 
sufficient  employment  in  correcting  my- 
self; nor  shall  I  presume  to  censure  others, 
unless  my  profession  or  relative  situation 
renders  it  my  duty. 

*^  My  duty  to  myself  is,  indeed,  inti- 
mately connected  with  my  duty  to  others. 
By  preserving  the  faculties  of  my  mind 
anid  oody,  and  by  improving  them  to  the 
utmost,  I  am  enabled  to  exert  them  with 
effect  in  the  service  of  society. 

**  I  am  connected  with  others  by  the 
ties  of  consanguinity  and  friendship,  and 
by  the  common  bond  of  partaking  in  the 
same  humanity.  As  a  son,  I  shall  be  ten- 
der and  dutiful;  as  a  brother,  zealously 


and  uniformly  kind ;  as  a  husband^  faith-* 
ful,  tender,  and  affectionate ;  as  a  father,  , 
gentle  and  provident;  as  a  man,  benevo- 
lent to  men  in  whatever  circumstances, 
and  however  separated  from  me  by  coun- 
try, religion,  or  government 

^  But  universal  benevolence  must  not 
be  an  inactive  principle.  If  it  proceed  not 
to  real  beneficence,  from  sentiment  to  ac- 
tions, I  fear  it  will  have  more  in  it  of  os- 
tentation than  of  sincerity.  I  will,  then, 
prove  its  sincerity  by  doing  good,  and  re- 
moving evil  of  every  kind,  as  far  as  my 
abilities  allow  me,  as  my  influence  extends, 
and  opportunities  are  offered. 

<«  But  before  I  pretend  to  generosity,  I 
will  be  strictly  just.  Truth  shall  regulate  ' 
my  words,  and  equity  my  actions.  If  I 
am  engaged  in  a  profession,  I  will  do  the 
duties  of  it;  if  in  merchandise,  I  will  take 
no  advantage  of  the  ignorant,  nor  debase 
my  character,  nor  wound  my  conscience, 
for  the  sake  of  lucre.  In  all  my  intercourse 
with  society,  I  will  recollect  that  heaven- 
ly precept  of  doing  to  others  as  I  wish 
they  should  to  me,  and  will  endeavour  to 
obey  it.  I  may,  I  certainly  shall,  offend 
from  the  violence  of  my  passions,  the 
weakness  of  my  judgment,  the  perverse- 
ness  of  my  will,  and  from  mistake  and 
misapprehension.  But  while  I  keep  the 
evangelical  rule  in  view,  and  sincerely  la- 
bour to  conform  to  it,  I  shall  seldom  com- 
mit such  offences  against  others  as  will  be 
either  permanently  or  deeply  injurious. 

**  With  respect  to  my  duty  to  my  Cre» 
ator,  I  derive  an  argument  in  favour  of  re- 
ligion from  the  feelings  of  my  own  bosom, 
superior  to  the  most  elaborate  subtilties 
of  human  ingenuity.  In  the  hour  of 
distress,  my  heart  as  naturally  flies  for 
succour  to  the  Deity,  an,  when  hun- 
gry and  thirsty,  I  seek  food  and  water, 
or,  when  weary,  repose.  In  religion  I 
look  for  comfort,  and  in  religion  I  always 
find  it.  Devotion  supplies  me  with  a 
pure  and  exalted  pleasure.  It  elevates  my 
soul,  and  teaches  me  to  look  down  with  a 
proper  contempt  upon  many  objects  which 
are  eagerly  sought,  but  which  end  in  mi- 
sery. In  this  respect,  and  in  many  others, 
it  effects,  in  the  best  and  most  compen- 
dious method,  what  has  been  in  vain  pre^ 
tended  to  by  proud  philosophy. 

'*  And  in  selecting  a  mode  or  peculiar 
system  of  religion,  I  shall  consider  what 
that  was  in  which  my  father  lived  and 
died.  I  find  it  to  have  been  the  religion 
of  Christ.    I  examine  it  with  revereoce. 
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I  encounter  many  difficulties ;  but,  at  the  mind  is  capable  of  manly  imprafeuieB!> 

same  time  I  feel  within  me  an  internal  evi-  Their  solicitude  still  continues,   and  bo 

dence,  which,  uniting  its  force  with  the  trouble  nor  expense  is  spared  in  giTin^ 

external,  forbids  me  to  disbelieve.    When  you  all  the  instructions  and  aocompKtli* 

involuntary  doubts  arise,   I  immediately  ments  which  may  enable  you  to  act  your 

silence  their  importunity  by  recollecting  part  in  life  as  a  man  of  polished  aenae  and 

the  weakness  of  my  judgment,  and  the  confirmed  virtue.  You  have,  then,  already 

vain  presumption  of  hastily  deciding  on  contracted  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 

the  most  important  of  all  subjects,  against  them.     You  can  pay  it  by  no  other  ne- 

such  powerful  evidence,   and  against  the  thod  but  by  using  the  advantages  whieh 

major  part  of  the  best  and  wisest  men,  in  their  goodness  has  afforded  you. 

regions  of  the  earth- the  most  illuminated.  If  your  endeavours  are  deficient,  it  ii 

*'^  I  will  learn  humility  of  the  humble  in  vain  that  you  have  tutors,  books,  and 
Jesus,  and  gratefully  accept  the  beneficial  all  the  external  apparatus  of  literary  pur- 
doctrines  and  glorious  offers  which  his  suits.  You  must  love  learning,  if  yoa 
benign  religion  reaches  out  to  all  who  sin-  intend  to  possess  it  In  order  to  love  it, 
cerely  seek  him  by  prayer  and  penitence,  you  must  feel  its  delights;  in  order  to  feel 

**  In  vain  shall  the  conceited  philoso-  its  delights,  you  must  apply  to  it,  how- 

phers,  whom  fashion  and  ignorance  ad-  ever  irksome  at  first,  closely,  constantly, 

mire,  attempt  to  weaken  my  belief,  or  un»  and  for  a  considerable  time.     If  you  havo 

dermine  the  principles  of  my  morality,  resolution  enough  to  do  this,  you  cannot 

Without  their  aid,  I  can  be  sufficiently  but  love  learning;  for  the  mind  alwayv 

wicked,  and  sufficiently  miserable.     Hu-  loves  that  to  which  it  has  been  long,  stea^ 

man  life  abounds  with  evil.     I  will  seek  dily,  and  voluntarily  attentive.      Habits 

balsams  for  the  wounds  of  the  heart  in  are  formed,  which  render  what  was  at 

the  sweets  of  innocence,  and  in  the  conso-  first  disagreeable,  not  only  pleasant,  but 

lations  of  religion.     Virtue,  I  am  convin-  necessary. 

ced,  is  the  noblest  ornament  of  humanity.  Pleasant,  indeed,  are  all  the  paths  idridi 

and  the  source  of  the  sublimest  and  the  lead  to  polite  and  elegant  literature.  Yoars, 

sweetest  pleasure ;  and  piety  leads  to  that  then,  is  surely  a  lot  particularly  happy. 

peace,  which  the  world,  and  all  that  it  Your  education  is  of  such  a  sort,  that  its 

possesses,  cannot  bestow.     Let  others  en-  principal  scope  is  to  prepare  yoQ  to  rs- 

joy  the  pride  and  pleasure  of  being  called  ceive  a  refined  pleasure  during  your  life. 

philosophers,  deists,  and  sceptics;  be  mine  Elegance,  or  delicacy  of  taste,  ia  one  of 

the  real,  unostentatious  qualities  of  the  the  first  objects  of  a  classical  discipline; 

honest,  humble,  and  charitable  Christian,  and  it  is  this  fine  quality  which  opens' a 

When  the  gaudy  glories  of  fashion  and  new  world  to  the  scholar's  view.     Els^ 

of  vain  philosophy  shall  have  withered  like  gance  of  taste  has  a  connexion  frith  mmaf 

a   short-lived    Rower,  sincere    piety  and  virtues,  and  all  of  them  virtues  of  the  most 

moral  honesty  shall  flourish  as  the  cedar  amiable  kind.     It  tends  to  render  you  at 

of  Lebanon.  once  good  and  agreeable.      You   most, 

''  But  1  repress  my  triumphs.  After  therefore,  be  an  enemy  to  your  own  en- 
all  my  improvements,  and  all  my  desires  joyments,  if  you  enter  on  the  discipline 
of  perfection,  I  shall  still  be  greatly  defec-  which  leads  to  the  attainment  of  a  classi* 
tive.  Therefore,  to  whatever  degree  of  cal  and  liberal  education  with  re.luetanoa 
excellence  I  advance,  let  me  never  forget  Value  duly  the  opportunities  you  enjoy, 
to  show  to  others  that  indulgence,  which  and  which  are  denied  to  thousands  of 
my  infirmities,  my  errors,  and  my  volun-  your  fellow-creatures, 
tary  misconduct,  will  require  both  from  Without  exemplary  diligence  you  will 
them  and  from  mine  and  their  Almighty  make  but  a  contemptible  proficiency.  Yon 
and  most  Merciful  Father."  may,  indeed,  pass  through  the  forms  of 

JEnox's  Essays.  schools  and  universities,   but  you   will 

h  08.     An  Jddreu  to  a  young  Schoiar,  Jfl^f  ''"^^"e  "''"y  *"""»  *«"J  "^  »*> 

«,ppo«d  to  be  in  the  cJZ  of  a  libcnd  MiLJt,r^.         """^  ^,^,f 

enorts  ot  your  own  resolution.     Your  in* 

Your  parents  have  watched  over  your  structor  may,  indeed,  confine  you  within' 

helpless  infancy,  and  conducted  you,  with  the  walls  of  a  school  a  certain  number  of 

many  ft  pang,  to  an  age  at  which  your  hours*    He  may  place  books  befbm  yoo^^ 
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and  compel  you  to  fix  your  eyes  upon    fortitude  will  soon  orereome  tbirira,  wlricli 
them;  but  no  authority  .can  chain  down    is  seldom  any  thing  more  than  the  auda- 
your  mind.     Your  thoughts  will  escape    ci(y  of  a  bully.     Indeed,  you  cannot  go 
from  every  external  restraint,  and,  amidst    through  a  school  with  ease  to  yourself, 
the  most  serious  lectures,  may  be  ranging    and  with  success,  without  a  considerable 
in  the   wild   pursuit  of  trifles  or   rice,    share  of  courage.     I  do  not  mean  that 
Rules,  restraints,  commands,  and  punish-    sort  of  courage  which  leads  to  battles  and 
ments,  may,  indeed,  assist  in  strengthening    contentions,  but  which   enables  you  to 
your  resolution ;  but,  without  your  own    have  a  will  of  your  own,  and  to  pursue 
voluntary  choice,  your  diligence  will  not    what  is  right  amidst  all  the  persecutions  of 
often  conduce  to  your  pleasure  or  adran-    surrounding  enviers,  dunces,  and  detrao- 
tage.     Though  this  truth  is  obrioas,  yet  it    tors.     Ridicule  is  the  weapon  made  use 
seems  to  be  a  secret  to  those  parents  who    of  at  school,  as  well  as  in  the  world,  when 
expect  to  find  their  son's  improvement  in-    the  fortresses  of  virtue  are  to  be  assailed* 
crease  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  tu-    You  will  effectually  repel  the  attack  by  a- 
tors  and  external  assistances  which  their    dauntless  spirit  and  unyielding  perseve- 
opulence  has  enabled   them  to  provide,    ranee.    Though  numbers  are  against  you, 
These  assistances,  indeed,  are  sometimes    yet,  with  truth  and  rectitude  on  your  side, 
afforded,  chiefly  that  the  young  heir  to  a    you  may  be  ipsb  aqmbii  ;  though  alone, 
title  or  estate  may  indulge  himself  in  idle-    yet  equal  to  an  army, 
ness  and  nominal  pleasures.     The  lesson         By  laying  in  a  store  of  useful  know- 
is  construed  to  him,  and  the  exercise  writ-    ledge,  adorning  your  mind  with  elegant 
ten  for  him,  by  the  private  tutor,  while    literature,  improving  and  establishing  your 
the    hapless   youth   is  engaged  in  some    conduct  by  virtuous  principles,  you  can- 
ruinous  pleasure,  which  at  the  same  time    not  fail  of  being  a  comfort  to  those  friends 
prevents  him  from  learning  any  thing  de-    who  have  supported  you,  of  being  happy 
sirable,  and  leads  to  the  formation  of  de-    within  yourself,  and  of  being  well  received 
structive  habits,  which  can  seldom  be  re-    by   mankind.      Honour    and    success  in 
moved.  life  would  probably  attend  you.     Under 

But  the  principal  obstacle  to  improve-  all  circumstances  you  will  have  an  inter- 
ment at  your  school,  especially  if  you  are  nal  source  of  consolation  and  entertain^ 
too  plentifully  supplied  with  money,  is  a  ment,  of  which  no  sublunary  vicissitude 
perverse  ambition  of  being  distinguished  can  deprive  you.  Time  shows  how  much 
as  a  boy  of  spirit  in  mischievous  pranks,  wiser  is  your  choice  than  that  of  your 
in  neglecting  the  tasks  and  lessons,  and  idle  companions,  who  would  gladly  have 
for  every  vice  and  irregularity  which  the  drawn  you  into  their  association,  or  ra« 
puerile  age  can  admit.  You  will  have  ther  into  their  conspiracy,  as  it  has  been 
sense  enough,  I  hope,  to  discover,  be-  called,  against  good  manners,  and  against 
neath  the  mask  of  gaietv  and  good-nature,  all  that  is  honourable  and  useful.  While 
that  malignant  spirit  of  detraction,  which  you  appear  in  society  as  a  respectable 
endeavours  to  render  the  boy  who  applies  and  valuable  member  of  it,  they  have  sa- 
to  books,  and  to  all  the  duties  and  proper  crificed  at  the  shrine  of  vanity,  pride,  ex- 
business  of  the  school,  ridiculous.  You  travagance,  and  false  pleasure,  their  health 
will  see,  by  the  light  of  your  reason,  that  and  their  sense,  their  fortunes  and  their 
the  ridicule  is  misapplied.     You  will  dis-    characters.  Knox^s  Essays. 

cover  that  the  boys  who  have  recourse  to  «  nw      av.  i-»    j  /•  »» 

ridicule,  are,  for  the  most  part,  stupid,  un-  ^  ^^'     ^  Goodness  of  Heart. 

feeling,  ignorant  and  vicious.  Their  n(Msy  Whoever  has  made  accurate  observa^ 
folly,  their  bold  confidence,  their  con-  tions  on  men  and  manners,  will  easily  per- 
tempt  of  learning,  and  their  defiance  of  ceive  that  the  praise  of  goodness  of  heart 
authority,  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  ge-  is  usually  accompanied  with  an  oblique 
nuine  eiOTects  of  hardened  insensibility,  insinuation  of  intellectual  imbecility.  I 
Let  not  their  insults  and  ill-treatment  believe  him  to  be  a  well-meaning  man, 
dispirit  you.  If  you  yield  to  them  with  a  says  the  malignant  panegyrist,  and  if  there 
tame  and  abject  submission,  they  will  not  is  any  fault  in  him,  it  will  be  found  rather 
fail  to  triumph  over  you  with  additional  in  his  head  than  in  his  heart.  Nothing 
insolence.  Display  a.  fortitude  in  your  could  be  better  contrived  by  a  crafty  and 
pursuits  equal  in  degree  to  the  obstinacy  envious  world  to  render  the  amiable 
m  which  they  persist  in  theirs.    Your    quality^  good  nature^  contemptible^  thap» 
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to  represent  it  as  the  effect  or  as  the  oom- 

panioD  of  folly. 

It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  innocence  and 
integrity  are  usually  accompanied  with 
simplicity ;  not,  however,  with  that  sort  of 
simplicity  which  is  sometimes  synonymous 
with  folly ;  but  with  a  generosity  and  open- 
ness of  heart,  which  had  rather  lose  its 
objects  than  obtain  them  by  deceit;  which 
leads  the  tongue  boldly  to  speak  what  the 
heart  honestly  conceives.  If  we  weigh 
the  satisfactions  of  an  open  and  upright 
conduct,  of  a  clear  conscience,  and  of  that 
liberty  which  we  enjoy  by  thinking,  speak- 
ing, and  acting,  without  mean  and  servile 
restraints,  it  will,  I  believe,  be  found, 
that  this  simplicity  is  true  wisdom,  and 
that  the  cunning  of  the  worldly  wise  is 
real  and  egregious  imprudence. 

Goodness  of  heart,  whether  it  be  a  na- 
tural or  acquired  goodness,  is  indeed,  in 
every  respect,  the  highest  excellence.  It 
is  the  only  quality  which  can  rescue  hu- 
man nature  from  the  disgrace  and  misery 
of  its  wretched  weaknesses,  and  its  power- 
ful tendencies  to  evil.  It  raises  the  poor 
worm  that  otherwise  crawls  on  a  dunghill, 
and  stings  and  bites  his  wretched  compa- 
nions, to  an  exalted  place  in  the  scale  of 
being,  and  causes  him  to  assimilate  with 
the  divine  nature. 

I  shall  exhibit  to  my  youthful  readers, 
whose  hearts  are  yet  susceptible  of  what- 
ever bios  they  choose  to  give  them,  two 
characters;  in  one  of  which  appeared 
goodness  of  heart,  and  in  the  other  world- 
ly wisdom  or  cunning,  or  the  art  of  plea- 
sing for  the  sake  of  profiL  If  any  one 
should  hesitate  in  choosing  whether  of  the 
two  shall  be  his  model,  he  need  not  hesi- 
tate at  beginning  a  reformation  of  himself, 
for  he  may  depend  upon  it,  that  his  own 
heart  stands  greatly  in  need  of  amend- 
ment. 

Serpens  (for  such  let  us  suppose  to  be 
his  name)  has  persuaded  himself  that  he 
sees  farther  into  things  than  the  rest  of  his 
species.  He  considers  religion  as  priAt- 
craft,  morality  as  the  invention  of  politi- 
cians, and  taste  and  literature  as  the  amuse- 
ment of  fools.  His  philosophy,  and  all 
his  better  pursuits  and  ideas,  are  circum- 
scribed within  limiu  extremely  narrow. 
Pleasure  and  interest  are  his  chief  good, 
his  only  objects  of  serious  pursuit;  and 
in  the  attainment  of  these  he  is  not  scru- 
pulously delicate.  There  is,  indeed,  no 
virtue  or  good  quality,  the  appearance  of 
which  he  does  not  assume  j  because,  while 


mankind  are  weak  enough  to  jiklge  taJt 
esteem  men  according  to  moral  and  r«li« 
ffious  prejudices,  a  plausible  appearanee 
IS  essentially  necessary  to  success  in  life. 
External  decency  is  his  highest  aim.  Sin- 
cerity or  sound  principles  would  bat  re- 
tard his  purposes.  Compassion  he  never 
felt,  and  is  equally  a  stranger  to  love  and 
friendship,  though  he  is  always  professing' 
them  to  persons  of  fortune  and  distinction, 
whom  he  idolises  with  religious  adora- 
tion; and  this  is  the  only  sentimeat  which 
he  feels  bordering  upon  religion. 

By  a  life  spent  in  abject  servility,  in 
courting  a  capricious  world,  in  deceiving 
the  credulous,  in  contriving  schemes  of 
advantage  or  pleasure,  and  in  hardening 
his  conscience,  he  has,  at  last,  in  hii  fif^ 
tieth  year,  obtained  some  promotion,  and 
accumulated  a  handsome  sum  of  money. 
But  he  cannot  enjoy  it,  now  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  it     The  same  greedy  seifisJineM 
which  taught  him  to  debase  his  tool  in 
pursuing  interest  and  private  gratificntion, 
still  operates  on  his  conduct,  and  rendort 
him  a  complete  miser.     Though  he  has 
long  enjoyed  a  competency,  he  never  had 
spirit  enough  to  marry.     He  was  afraid 
of  the  expense.     He  hates  his  relations, 
because  he  thinks  they  expect  his  fortune 
at  his  decease.     He  has   made   no   real 
friends,  though  he  has  deceived  thoosandt 
by  professing  friendship,  for  the  easier  ac- 
complishment of  his  dirty  designs.     All 
the  neighbours  detest  him  ;  and  ne  envies 
every  one  of  them  who   appears  to  be 
happier  than  himself,  which,  indeed,  they 
all  do ;  for  his  heart  is  torn  with  malignity, 
with  fears,   anxieties,  and  covetousness. 
He  bears,    however,  the  character  of  a 
shrewd  and  sensible  roan ;  one  who  knows 
the  world,  and  learned  at  an  early  age  to 
make  it  his  bubble.     His  advice  is  con- 
sidered as  an  oracle  in  all  jiecuniary  bu- 
siness ;  and  no  attorney  would  be  half  so 
much  consulted,  if  he  did  not  render  him- 
self almost  inaccessible  by  the  morosenesi 
of  his  temper.     As,  in  his  youth,  he  was 
all  submission  and  gentleness,  and  per- 
fectly  skilled  in  the  celebrated   art    of 
pleasing ;  so  now,  when  the  mask  is  no 
longer  necessary,  his  natural  disposition 
breaks  out  in  all  its  horrid  deformity.  Bat 
the   misery    which   he   occasions   to  all 
around  him  falls  upon  himself,  by  the  just 
retribution   of  Providence.      The    heart 
which  has  been  the  receptacle  of  eveiy 
vice  and  every  meanness,  is  always  the 
seat  of  tmcasy  sensation.    The  stupid  in- 
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sensibility  with  respect  to  the  finer  feel- 
ingB,  which  usually  characterizes  that  sort 
of  shrewd  men  who  are  celebrated  in  the 
world  as  men  who  know  things  so  well^ 
may,  indeed,  guard  them  from  pungent  af- 
fliction ;  but  it  is  iteelf  a  curse  roost  devout- 
ly to  be  deprecated. 

Siniplicius  was  the  son  of  parents  re- 
markable for  the  pietj^and  regularity  of 
their  lives.  He  received  a  liberal  educa- 
tion in  its  most  comprehensive  form,  and 
found  every  moral  instruction  which  he 
derived  from  books,  and  from  his  precep- 
tor, confirmed  by  example  at  home,  AH 
his  delicate  sensibilities  were  gradually 
nursed  to  a  state  of  perfection  by  the  in- 
nocence and  temperance  of  his  life ;  by 
the  piety  and  virtue  of  his  family,  in 
which  such  respect  was  paid  to  him  while 
a  boy,  that  not  a  word  that  could  convey 
a  loose  or  improper  idea  was  ever  uttered 
ill  his  presence.  He  married  early,  and 
obeyed  the  dictates  of  his  heart  in  select- 
ing a  most  amiable  woman,  of  beauty, 
sense,  and  temper,  but  of  little  or  no  for- 
tune. The  shrewd  and  wise  men  of  the 
world  laughed  and  pitied.  Simplicius, 
however,  had  never  any  reason  to  repent 
His  children  are  his  chief  delight ;  but  he 
loves  his  friends  with  sincere  and  unalter- 
able affection  ;  and  there  is  no  species  of 
distress  which  he  does-  not  pity  and  re- 
lieve to  the  best  of  his  power.  The  ami- 
ablenessof  his  manners,  and  the  regularity 
of  his  conduct,  gave  him  the  advantage  of 
character,  the  want  of  which  can  seldom 
be  supplied  by  any  worldly  policy.  With 
this  powerful  recommendation  he  has 
made  his  way  to  eminence,  and  eiVjoys 
his  success  with  the  truest  relish.  It  is, 
indeed,  unembittered  by  any  consciousness 
of  sinister  modes  in  securing  it.  He  al- 
ways proceeded  in  the  straight  road  of 
common  sense  and  honesty.  He  knew  of 
no  obliquities;  for,  indeed,  he  found  the 
art  of  life  very  plain  and  easy,  and  by  no 
means  such  as  requires  the  precepts  of  a 
Chesterfield.  His  heart  and  his  under- 
standing are  both  excellent,  and,  co-ope- 
rating with  each  other^  have  conducted 
him  to  happiness  through  the  flowery  paths 
of  innocence.  His  own  bosom  has  been 
a  perpetual  spring  of  agreeable  sensations 
to  himself,  and  to  all  who  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  be  allied  to  him  by  kindred,  by 
affinity,  by  acquaintance,  or  in  the  course 
of  his  negociationa.  A  good  conscience 
will  cause  the  evening  of  life  to  close  in 


the  sweetest  serenity,  as  the  day  has  been 
distinguished  by  unclouded  sunshine. 

Whatever  the  short-sighted  votaries  of 
avarice  and  ambition  may  assert,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  real  goodness  of  heart  is 
the  noblest  ornament  of  human  nature,  and 
the  least  fallible  source  of  permanent  satis- 
faction. I  have  often  therefore  lamented, 
that,  in  the  course  of  what  is  called  a  li- 
beral education,  very  little  attention  has 
been  paid  at  our  best  schools  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  heart.  While  good  seeds  have 
been  sown  in  the  understanding,  the  heart 
has  been  suffered  tp  be  overrun  with 
weeds  and  briars.  In  truth,  learning  and 
abilities,  without  goodness  of  heart,  con- 
stitute that  kind  of  wisdom  which  is  fool- 
ishness in  the  sight  of  reason  and  of  God. 
Without  goodness  of  heart,  man,  however 
accomplished,  is  so  far  from  being  but  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  that  he  is 
scarcely  above  the  accursed  spirits,  and  by 
no  means  equal  to  many  of  the  brutes, 
dogs  in  particular,  who  often  exhibit  most 
amiable  instances  of  a  good  heart  in  the 
virtues  of  gratitude,  sincere  affection,  and 
fidelity.  Knox's  Essays. 

§  98.   A  Letter  to  a  young  Nobleman^ 
soon  after  his  leaving  ScIiooL 


DEAN  BOLTON. 


SIR, 


The  obligations  I  have  to  your  family, 
cannot  but  make  me  solicitous  for  the 
welfare  of  every  member  of  it,  and  for 
that  of  yourself  in  particular,  on  whom 
its  honours  are  to  descend. 

Such  instructions  and  such  examples, 
as  it  has  been  your  happiness  to  find, 
must,  necessarily,  raise  great  expectations 
of  you,  and  will  not  allow  you  any  praise 
for  a  common  degree  of  merit.  You  will 
not  be  thought  to  have  worth,  if  you  have 
not  a  distinguished  worth,  and  what  may 
suit  the  concurrence  of  so  many  extraor- 
dinary advantages. 

In  low  life,  our  good  or  bad  qualities 
are  known  to  few — to  those  only  who  are 
related  to  us,  who  converse  with,  or  I  ive 
near  us.  In  your  station,  you  are  exposed 
to  the  notice  of  a  kingdom.  The  excel- 
lencies or  defects  of  a  youth  of  quality 
make  a  part  of  polite  conversation — area 
topic  agreeable  to  all  who  have  been  libe- 
rally educated;  to  all  who  are  not  amongst 
the  meanest  of  the  people. 

Should   I,  in  any  company,  begin  a 
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charncter  of   my   friend  with  the  hard 

name,  whom  I  hope  you  left  well  at , 

they  would  naturally  ask  ine,  What  rela- 
tion ht>  bore  to  the  Einperor*ii  minister  ? 
Wlhni  1  answered,  That  I  had  oever  heard 
of  his  bearing  any ;  that  all  I  knew  of  him 
was,  his  l>eing  the  son  of  a  German  mer- 
chant, 8ent  into  this  kingdom  for  educa- 
tion ;  I  probably  should  be  thought  im- 
pertinent, for  introducing  such  a  subject; 
and  I  certainly  should  soon  be  obliged  to 
drop  it,  or  be  wholly  disregarded,  were  I 
unwise  enough  to  continue  it. 

But  if,  upon  a  proper  occasion,  I  men- 
tioned, that  I  had  known  the  Honourable 

from  his  infancy,  and  that  I  had 

made  such  observations  on  his  capacity, 
his  application,  his  attainments,  and  his 
general  conduct,  as  induced  me  to  con- 
clude, he  would  one  day  be  an  eminent 
ornament  and  a  very  great  blessing  to  his 
country,  I  should  have  an  hundred  ques- 
tions asked  me  about  him — my  narrative 
would  appear  of  conseqtience  to  all  who 
heard  it,  and  would  not  fail  to  engage  their 
attention. 

I  have,  I  must  own,  often  wondered,  that 
the  consideration  of  the  numbers,  who  are 
continually  remarking  the  behaviour  of  the 
persons  of  rank  among  us,  has  had  ko  lit- 
tle influence  upon  them — has not  produced 
a  quite  different  effect  from  what,  alas ! 
we  every  where  sadly  experience. 

Negligere  quid  ae  ie  quuque  aenttal^ 
non  solum  arrogantu  etf.  Bed  etiam  omnino 
disaoiuli,  I  need  not  tell  .you  where  the 
remark  is :  it  has,iudeed,so  much  obvious 
truth,  that  it  wants  no  support  from  au- 
thority. Every  generous  principle  must  be 
extinct  in  him,  who  knows  that  it  is  said  of 
him,  or  that  it  justly  may  be  said  of  him — 
How  different  is  this  young  man  from  his 
noble  father :  the  latter  took  every  course 
thot  could  engage  the  public  esteem :  the 
former  is  as  industrious  to  forfeit  it.  The 
sire  was  a  patron  of  religion,  virtue,  and 
every  commendabl»ouality:  hisdescendant 
IS  an  imcious,  ignorant,  profligate  wretch ; 
raised  aoove  others,  but  to  have  his  folly 
more  public — high  in  his  rank,  only  to 
extend  his  infamy. 

A  thirst  after  fame  may  have  its  incon- 
veniences, but  which  are  by  no  means 
equal  to  those  that  attend  a  contempt  of  it. 
Our  earnestness  in  its  pursuit  may  possibly 
slacken  our  pursuit  of  true  desert ;  but  in- 
different wo  cannot  be  to  reputation,  with- 
out being  so  to  virtue. 

In  these  remarks  you.  Sir,  are  no  far- 


ther concerned,  than  as  you  must,  lOiiie- 
times,  converse  with  the  persons  to  whom 
they  may  be  applied,  and  your  detestation 
of  whom  one  cannot  do  too  much  to  in* 
crease.  Bad  examples  may  justly  raise 
our  fears  even  for  him,  who  has  been  iho 
most  wisely  educated,  and  ia  the  movt 
happily  disposed :  no  caution  against  tham 
is  superfluous  :  in  the  place,  in  which  you 
are  at  present,  you  will  meet  with  them  in 
all  shapes. 

Under  whatever  disadvantages  I  ofler 
you  my  advice,  I  am  thus  far  qaslifiad 
for  giving  it,  that  I  have  expeneaoB^  some 
of  the  dangers  which  will  be  your  trisl, 
and  had  sufficient  opportunitu  of  obserr* 
ing  others.  The  observations  I  have  msds^ 
that  are  at  all  likely  to  be  of  serrioe  to 
you,  either  from  their  own  weight,  or 
the  hints  they  may  afford  for  your  im- 
proving upon  them,  I  cannot  conceal  from 
you.  What  comes  from  him  who  wishes 
you  so  well,  and  so  much  estesms  you, 
will  be  sufficiently  recommended  by  its 
motives ;  and  may,  therefore,  possibly  hi 
read  with  a  partiality  in  its  tavoor,  thst 
shall  make  it  of  more  use  than  it  could  be 
of  from  any  intrinsic  worth. 

fiut,  without  further  preface  or  apology, 
let  me  proceed  to  the  points  that  1  think 
deserving  your  more  particular  considera- 
tion;  and  begin  with  what,  certainly, 
should,  above  all  other  things,  be  consider- 
ed—Religion.  It  is,  indeed,  what  every 
man  says  he  has  more  or  less  considered: 
and  by  this,  every  man  acknowledges  its 
importance:  yet,  when  we  inquirs  into 
the  consideration  that  has  been  given  it, 
we  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves,  that  a 
point  of  the  least  consequence  could  be 
so  treated.  To  our  examination  beie  we 
usually  sit  down  i^solved^  bow  br  oor 
conviction  shall  extend. 

In  the  pursuit  of  natural  or  mathemati- 
cal knowledge  we  engage,  disposed  to  take 
things  as  we  find  them — to  let  our  smimi 
be  directed  by  the  evidence  we  meet  with  ; 
but  the  doctrines  of  religion  each  inspects, 
not  in  order  to  inform  himself  what  bs 
otight  to  believe  and  practise ;  but  to  n^ 
concile  them  with  his  present  faith  and 
way  of  life — with  the  passions  he  faTonis 
— with  the  habits  he  has  contracted. 

And  that  this  is,  really^  the  case,  is 
evident,  from  the  little  alteration  there,  is 
in  the  manners  of  any,  when  they  know 
as  much  of  religion  as  they  ever  intend  to 
know.  You  see  them  the  same  persons  as 
formerly ;    they  are  only  furnished  witk 
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aigiiiMDis.  #r  flnBcuMi,  tbe^  had  not  be* 
fore  thought  of ;  or  with  objactioatto  anr 
rulet  of  li£9  diftring  from  thofe  bjr  whi<5a 
they  guide  ^emtelvei :  whieb  objeetioDf 
they  often  judge  the  oDlydefeuee  their  owb 
practioe  itaede  ia  need  of. 

I  em  iufe,  Sir,  thai  lo  oaci  of  yeHr  an- 
defatandiag,  the  abiufdity  of  inch  a  Way 
of  prooeeaiBg  am  want  no  proof;  and 
that  your  bare  attention  to  it  ie  your  euf* 
ficteat  guard  a^aiast  it. 

Religion  ia  either  fonnded  wholly  on  the 
fiMUB  and  fimdea  of  mankind,  or  it  ie,  of  all 
mattera,  the  moat  terioot,  the  w^htieat, 
themoit  worthy  of  onr regard.  Thereia 
no  mean.  Is  it  a  dream,  and  no  more  t 
Let  the  httman  race  abandon,  then,  all 
pretences  to  reeson.  What  we  call  such 
la  but  the  mora  exqoisite  sense  of  upright, 
unelad,  two«legged  brutes ;  and  tnat  is 
the  best  you  can  sav  of  us.  We  then  are 
bvatea,  ukI  so  muMi  more  wretebed  than 
other  brutes,  aa  destined  to  the  miseries 
they  feel  not,  and  deprived  of  the  happi- 
ness they  enjoy ;  by  our  foresight  antici<- 
padnff  our  catamities,  by  our  feiection 
recalling  theni«-<-Ottr  being  is  without  an 
aim ;  we  can  have  no  purpose,  no  de- 
sign^ but  what  we  ourselvee  must  sooner 
or  later  deepise.  We  ase  formed  either  to 
daudge  for  a  life,  that^  upon  such  a  con« 
ditsoa,  is  not  worth  our  preserving;  or  to 
nm  a  dvole  of  enjoyments,  the  censure  of 
oil  which  is,  that  we  cannot  Ions  be  pleas- 
ed with;  amf  one  o^  them.  Disinterested- 
neas^  generosity,  public  spirit,  are  idle, 
empay  soapdk;  t^ias,  which  imply  no 
mora,  than  that  we  should  nc^leet  our  own 
hapninaas  to  promote  that  of  others. 

What  Tul^  has  observed  on  the  con- 
nexioa  then  is  betwaen  religion,  and  the 
virtues  which  are  the  chief  support  of  so* 
ciety,  ia,  I  am  persnadedp  well  known  to 
yon. 

A  propep  regard  to  social  dudes  wholly 
depeadsi  on  ^  inluenoe  that  religion  haa 
upoa  ua.  Destroy,  in  mankind,  all  hopee 
apd  fean,  respecting  any  future  state; 
you-  ioataatly  let  them  loose  to  all  the  me- 
thoda  likely  to  promote  th«r  immediate 
oenvenienoe.  They,  who  think  the^  have 
only  theprasent  hour  to  trust  to,  will  not 
be  withheU,  by  an¥  refined  considera- 
tiena,  froaa^  doinc  wml  appears  to  them 
oaitainrto  auriM  it  pasa  with  greater  satia* 
foetioni 

Now,  methinka,  a  oaUn  and  impartial 
inquirer  coald  never  dtotermine  that  ^  be 
•  tiaiMary  nhmne,  tlia  foil  peteoasion  of 


the  troth  tif  which  apj^vet  our  axist. 
eace  a  wiee  design-*«fpvea  order  and  regu- 
larity to  our  life — placea  an  end  in  onr 
vioWf  coafossedly  tbe  ooblast  that  can  en- 
gage it-praises  our  aatore— ezemptt  ua 
from  a  servitude  to  our  passions,  equally 
debaaing  and  tormendi^  us— affords  as 
the  truest  enjoyment  of  ourselves  —puis  us 
on  the  due  improvement  of  oar  faculties — 
corrects  our  selfishness— calls  us  to  be  of 
use  to  our  fellow  creatureay  to  become 
public  blessinga— inspires  as  with  true 
courage,  with  sentiments  of  real  honour 
and  generosity-^inclines  us  to  be  such,  in 
every  relation,  as  suits  the  peaoo^  and  proa- 
perity  of  society— derives  an  uniformity 
to  our  whole  conduct,  and  makea  satia* 
faction  its  inseparable  attendants— directa 
us  to  a  course  of  action  pleasing  when  it 
emplovs  us,  and  equally  pleasing  when 
we  either  look  back  upon  it,  or  attend  to 
the  expectations  we  entertain  from  it; 

If  the  source  of  so  many  and  such  vast 
advantages  can  be  supposed  a  dream  of 
the  superstitious,  or  an  invention  of  the 
crafty,  we  may  take  our  leave  of  certainty ; 
we  may  suppose  every  thing,  within  and 
without  ue,  conspiring  to  deceive  ua. 

I'hat  there  should  be  difflculdes  in  any 
scheme  of  religion  which  can  be  oflbred 
iM,  is  no  more  than  what  a  thorough  ac- 
qnaintaace  with  ouf  limited  capacities 
would  induce  us  to  expect,  were  we  stran- 
gers to  the  several  religions  that  prevailed 
in  the  world,  and  purposed,  upon  inquiry 
into  their  respective  merits,  to  embrace 
that  which  can  be  best  recommended  to 
onr  belief. 

But  all  ob}eetions  of  difficulties  must  be 
highly  absurd  in  oithef  of  these  oases— 

When  the  creed  you  oppose,  on  account 
of  ita  difficulties^  is  attended  with  fewer 
than  that  which  jron  would  advance  in  ita 
stead:  or— 

When  the  whole  of  die  practical  doc- 
trines of  a  religion  are  such,  as,  undeni- 
ably, contribute  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, in  whatever  state,  or  under  whatso- 
ever relations,  yon  can  consider  them. 

To  reject  a  religion  thus  circumstanced, 
for  some  points  in  its  scheme  less  level  to 
our  apprehension,  appeara  to  me,  I  con- 
fess, quite  aa  unreasonable,  as  it  would  bo 
to  abstain  from  food,  till  we  could  be  sa- 
tisfied about  thef  origin,  insertion,  and 
action  of  the  muscles  tluit  onable  ua  to 
swaHowit. 

I  would, miMt^ttfpe,  haveyon it^t  a]^ 
mere  anthority;    yet,  a#  antnoifty  #m 
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have  its  weight,  allow  me  to  take  notice,  it  his  chief  study  in  the  latter  part  of  hit 

that  men  of  the  greatest  penetratioD,  the  life. 

acutest  reasoning,  and  the  most  solid  It  may, indeed,  appearvery  idle,  to  pro- 
judgment,  have  been  on  the  side  of  Chris-  duce  authorities  on  one  side,  when  tliera 
tianity — have  expressed  the  firmest  per-  areoone  who  deserve  the  name  of  such  od 
suasion  of  its  truth.  the  other.  Whatever  else  may  have  ren- 
I  cannot  forgive  myself,  for  having  so  dered  tlie  writers  in  favour  of  infidelity  re- 
long  overlooked  Lord  Bacon's  Philosophi-  markable,  they,  certainly,  have  not  bean 
cal  Works.  It  was  but  lately  I  began  to  so  for  their  sagacity  or  science — for  any 
read  them;  and  one  part  of  them  I  laid  superior  either  natural  or  acquired  endow- 
down,  when  I  took  my  pen  to  write  this,  ments.  And  1  cannot  but  think,  that  ha 
The  more  I  know  of  that  extraordinary  who  takes  up  his  pen,  in  order  to  deprive 
man,  the  more  I  admire  him ;  and  can-  the  world  ot  the  advantages  which  would 
not  but  think  his  understanding  as  much  accrue  to  it  were  the  Christian  religion  ge- 
of  a  size  beyond  that  of  the  rest  of  man-  nerally  received,  shews  so  wrong  a  head 
kind,  as  Virgil  makes  the  stature  of  Mu-  in  the  very  design  of  his  work,  as  would 
saeus,  with  respect  to  that  of  the  multi-  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  how  little  credit 

tude  surrounding  him he  could  gain  by  the  conduct  of  it. 

.          .  Is  there  a  just  foundation  for  our  assent 

Hone  habe^  •tqu^LmcITe.uniem  .^^^^^^  to  the  ChrisUan  doctrine?  Nothing  should 

aitif.                       jEn.  L  vi.  667, 8.  then  be  more  carefully  considered  by  ua, 

or  as  Homer  represents  Diana's  height  P^Jiave  a  more  immediate  and  eztensiw 

among  the  nymphs  sporting  with  her influence  upoa  our  pnctice. 

,     .,  /     .      r  *      .V    t  Shall  I  be  told,  that  if  this  were  a  right 

^   '      ^    ^  Od.  I.  vi.  107.  consequence,  there    is    a   profieaaion,  m 

which  quite  difierent  persons  would  bd 

Throughout  his  writings  there  runs  a  vein  found,  than  we  at  present  meet  with  t 

of  piety :  you  can  hardly  open  them,  but  1  have  too  many  failings  myself,  to  ba 

you  find  some  or  other  testimony  of  the  willing  to  censure  others ;  and  too  mach 

full  conviction  entertained  by  him,  that  love  for  truth,  to  attempt  an  excuaa  for 

Christianity  had  an  especial  claim  to  our  Tvhat  admits  of  none.    But  let  me  say,  that 

regard.  He,  who  so  clearly  saw  the  defects  consequences  are  not  the  lests  true,  for  thair 

in  every  science-^saw  from  whence  they  truth   being  disregarded,     Lucian's  d»- 

proceeded,  and  had  such  amazing  sagacity,  acription  of  the  philosophers  of  his  aga  it 

as  to  discover  how  they  might  be  reme-  more  odious,  than  can  belong  to  any  set 

died,  and  to  point  out  those  very  methods,  of  men  in  our  time:  and  as  it  was  never 

the  pursuit  of  which  has  been  the  remedy  thought,  that  the  precepts  of  philoaophy 

of  many  of  ihem He,  who  could  dis-  ought  to  be  slighted,  because  they  who 

cern  thus  much,  left  it  to  the  witlings  of  inculcated,  disgraced  thenv;    neither  can 

the  following  age,  to  discover  any  weak-  it  be  any  reflection  on  nobler  rulea,  that 

ness  in  the  foundation  of  religion.  they  are  recommended  by  persons  who 

To  him  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton  I  might  do  not  observe  them, 
add  many  others,  of  eminent  both  natural  Of  this  I  am  as  certain  as  I  can  be  of  any 
and  acquired  endowments,  the  most  un-  thing.  That  our  practice  is  no  infallible 
inspected  favourers  of  the  Christian  reli-  test  of  our  principles;  and  that  we  may 
gion ;  but  those  two,  as  they  may  be  con-  do  religion  no  injury  by  our  speculaticoi, 
sidered  standing  <it  the  bead  of  mankind,  when  we  do  it  a  great  deal  by  our  man- 
would  really  be  dishonoured,  were  we  to  ners.  1  should  be  very  unwilling  to  rdy 
seek  for  any  weight,  from  mere  authority,  on  the  strength  of  my  own  virtua  in  io 
to  the  opinions  they  had  jointly  patronized,  many  insUnces,  that  it  exceedingly  morti- 
to  the  opinion*  they  had  maintained,  after  fies  me  to  reflect  on  their  numbers:  yet,  in 
the  strictest  inquiry  what  ground  there  whichsoever  of  them  1  offended,  it  would 
was  for  them.  not  be  for  want  of  conviction,  how  excel- 
That  the  grounds  of  Christianity  were  lent  «  precept,  or  precepts,  I  had  trans- 
thus  inquired  into  by  them,  is  certain :  for  gressed — it  would  not  be  because  I  did  not 
the  one  appears,  by  the  quotations  from  the  think,  that  a  life  throughout  agreeable  to 
Bible  interspersed  throughout  his  works,  the  commands  of  the  religion  I .  profess 
V>  have  read  it  with  an  uncommon  care:  ought  to  be  constantly  my  care, 
and  it  is  welI\n(Dwn,that  the  other  made  How  frequently  we  act  contrary  to  tha 
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obligations,  which  we  readily  admit  our-  But  I  must  not  proceed.  A  letter  of  two 
tielves  to  be  under,  can  scarcely  be  other-  sheets !  How  can  I  expect,  that  you  should 
wise  than  matter  of  every  one's  notice;  give  it  the  reading?  If  you  can  persuade 
and  if  none  of  us  infer^from  those  pur-  yourself  to  doit,  from  the  conviction  of 
suits,  which  tend  ^o  destroy  our  health,  or  the  sincere  affection  towards  you,  that  has 
our  understanding,  or  our  reputation,  that  drawn  me  into  this  length ;  I  promise  you, 
he,  who  engages  in  them,  is  persuaded  never  again  to  make  such  a  demand  on 
that  disease,  or  infamy,  or  a  second  child-  your  patience. — I  will  never  again  give 
hood,  deserves  his  choice ;  neither  should  you  so  troublesome  a  proof  of  my  friend- 
it  be  taken  for  granted,  that  he  is  not  in-  ship.  I  have  here  begun  a  subject,  which 
wardly  convinced  of  the  worth  of  religion,  I  am  very  desirous  tb  prosecute ;  and  every 
who  appears,  at  some  times,  very  diffe-  letter,  you  may  hereafter  ireceive  from  me 
rent  from  what  a  due  regard  thereto  upon  it,  whatever  other  recommendation 
6iij|>;fat  to  make  him.  it  may  want,  shall,  certainly,  not  be  with- 

Inconsistency  is,    through  the    whole  out  that  of  brevity, 
compass  of  our  acting,  so  much  our  re- 
proach, that  it  would  be  great  injustice  to-  CATECHETICAL  LECTURES. 

wards  us,  to  charge  each  defect  in  our  mo-        ,  ^^     r  ^  j    ^-     -.    ^i    ^  -    l. 
ralsupon  corrupt  and  bad  principles.    For        ^  ^^'   IntrodtidiontotheCatechim. 

a  proof  of  the  injustice  of  such  a  charge,  I  The  Catechism  begins  with  a  recital  of 

am  confident,  none  need  look  beyond  them-  our  baptismal  vow,  as  a  kind  of  preface 

selves.    Each  will  find  the  complaint  of  to  the  whole.   It  then  lays  down  the  great 

Medea  in  the  poet,  very  proper  to  be  made  Christian  principle  of  faith;  and  leaving 

his  own — I  see  and  approve  of  what  isright^  ^H  mysterious  inquiries,  in  which  this  sub- 

at  the  same  time  that  I  do  ichat  is  wrong.  ject  is  involved,  it  passes  on  to  the  rules  of 

Don^  think,  that  I  would  justify  the  practice.    Having  briefly  recited  these,  it 

faults  of  any,  and  much  less  theirs,  who,  concludes  with  a  simple,  and  very  intelli- 

professing  themselves  set  apart  to  promote  gible   explanation   of  baptism,  and  the 

the  interests  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  Lord's  Supper, 

having  a  large  revenue  assigned  them,  both  The   catechism  then  begins,  very  pro- 

that  they  may  be  more  at  leisure  for  so  perly,  with  a  recital  of  our  baptismal  vow, 

noble  a  work,  and  that  their  pains  in  it  as  the  best  preface  to  that  belief,  and  those 

may  be  properly  recompensed,  are,  cer-  rules  of  practice,  in  which  that  vow  en- 

tainly,    extremely    blameable,   not   only  gaged  uis, — But  before  we  examine  the 

when  they  countenance  the  immoral  and  vow  itself,  two  appendages  of  it  require 

irreligious;  but  even,  when  they  take  no  explanation— the  use  of  sponsors — and  the 

care  to  reform  them.  addition  of  a  name. 

All  I  aim  at,  is.  That  the  cause  may  not  With  regard  to  the  sponsor,  the  church 

suffer  by  its  advocates — That  you  may  be  probably  imitates  the  appointment  of  the 

just  to   t7,  whatever  you  may  dislike  in  legal  guardian,  making  the  best  provision 

them — That  their  failures  may  have  the  it  can  for  the  pious  education  of  orphans, 

allowance,  to  which  the  frailty  of  human  and  deserted  children.  The  temporal  and 

nature  is  entitled — That  you  may  not,  by  the  spiritual  guardian  ma)L  equally  betray 

their  manners^  when  worst,  be  prejudiced  their  trust:   both  are  culpable:  both  ac- 

against  their  c/octnne;  as  you  would  not  countable:  but  surely  the  latter  breaks  the 

censure  philosophy,  for  the  faults  of  phi-  more  sacred  engagement, 

losophers.  As  to  promising  and  vowing  in  the 

The  prevalency  of  any  practice  cannot  name  of  another  (which  seems  to  carry  so 

make  it  to  be  either  safe,  or  prudent ;  and  ha^sh  a  sound)  the  sponsor  only  engages 

I  would  fain  have  your's  and  mine  such  for  the  child,  as  anyone  wOuld  engage  for 

as  may  alike  credit  our  religion,  and  un-  another,  in  a  matter  which  is  manifestly 

derstanding :   without  the  great  reproach  for  his  advantage :  and  on  a  supposition, 

of  both,  we  cannot  profess  to  believe  that  that  the  child  hereafter  will  see  it  to  be  so 

rale  of  life  to  l>e  from  God,  which,  yet,  ^-that  is,  he  promises,  as  he  takes  it  for 

we  model  to  our  passions  and  interests.  granted,  the  child  itself  would  have  pro« 

Whether  such  a  particular  is  my  duty,  mised,  if  it  had  been  able, 

ought  to  be  the  first  consideration  ;  and  With  regard  to  the  name,  it  is  no  part 

when  it  is  found  so,common  sense  suggests  of  the  sacrament;  nor  pretends  to  scnp- 

the  nex(— How  it  may  be  performed.  tural  authority.  It  rests  merely  on  anci««»* 
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vsa^.  A  custom  had  generally  obtained, 
of  giving  a  aew  name,  upon  adopting  a 
new  member  into  a  family.  We  find  it 
common  among  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
and  the  Jews ;  nay,  we  read  that  even  God 
himself,  whea  he  receiTed  Abram  into 
covenant,  gitinf  an  early  sanction  to  this 
usage,  changed  bis  name  to  Abraham.  In 
imitation  of  this  common  practice,  the  old 
Christians  gave  baptismal  names  to  their 
children,  which  were  intended  to  point  out 
their  heavenly  adoption,  as  their  surnames 
distinguished  their  temporal  alliance. 

From  considering  tne  use  of  sponsors, 
and  of  the  name  in  baptism,  we  proceed 
next  to  the  vow  itself,  whidi  is  thus  ex- 
pressed. '*My  godfathers  did  promise 
'*  three  things  in  my  name :  Ist,  That  I 
^should  rsDounoe  the  devil,  and  all  his 
**  works,  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
**  wicked  world,  and  all  the  sinful  lusts  of 
''  the  flesh.  Sdly,  That  I  should  believe 
*'  all  the  artidea  of  theChristian  faith ;  and 
''  3dly,  Thai  I  should  keep  God's  holy 
*'  will,  and  commandments,  and  walk  in 
the  same  all  the  days  of  my  life.** 
First,  then,  we  promise  to  *'  renounce 
the  devil,  and  all  his  works,  the  pomps 
'*  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  and 
«*  all  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh."  «« The 
'*  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flesh,"  is  a 
comprehensive  mode  of  expressing  every 
species  of  iin,  however  distinguished ;  and 
from  whatever  source  derived :  all  which 
we  ean  only  engage  to  renounce  as  far  as 
wa  are  able;  but  also  to  take  pains  in 
tracing  the  labyrinths  of  our  own  hearts ; 
and  in  removing  the  glosses  of  setf^leceit. 
Without  this,  all  renunciation  of  sin  is 
pretence. 

Being  thus  enjoined  to  renounce  our 
gross,  habitual  sins,  and  those  bad  incli- 
nations, which  lead  us  into  them ;  we  are 
required  next  to  **^  believe  all  the  articles 
''  of  the  Christian  faith."  This  is  a  natu- 
ral progression.  When  we  are  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  malignity  of  sin,  we  in 
course  wish  to  avoid  the  ill  consequences 
of  it;  and  are  prepared  to  give  a  fair 
hearing  to  the  evidence  of  religion.  There 
is  a  dose  connexion  between  vice  and  in* 
fidelity.  They  mutually  support  each 
other.  The  same  connexion  subsists  be* 
tweaa  a  well-disposed  mind,  and  the  truths 
of  religion :  and  faith  perhap  is  not  so  in- 
voluntary an  act,  as  many  of  our  modem 
philosophers  would  persuade  us. 


After  *' believing  the  articles  of  Om 
^  Christian  faith,"  we  are  lastly  eDJoiiK4 
"  to  keep  God*s  holy  will  and  oonmand- 
**  ments."  Here  too  is  the  same  natani 
progression.  As  the  reonnciatioD  of  sis 
prepares  the  way  of  faith,  so  doei  fiuih 
lead  directly  to  obedieooew  They  wmm 
related  to  each  other,  as  the  mean  aad  Om 
end.  **The  end  of  the  comnandrnvst,** 
saith  the  apostle,  **  is  charity  out  of  a  pure 
"  heart,  and  of  m  good  conscteoes,  aad  of 
^  faith  anfei^ed.^'  Faith  (which  ia  te 
act  of  believii^  upon  rational  evidaooe)  is 
the  great  fountain,  from  which  all  Chne* 
tian  virtues  spring.  No  man  will  ohsy  m 
law,  till  he  hath  informed  himself  whether 
it  be  properly  authorixed :  or,  in  other 
words,  till  he  believes  in  the  juriadanlion 
that  enacted  it.---If  our  faith  inChritldiih 
pot  lead  us  to  obey  him,  it  ia  what  the 
Scriptures  call  a  dead  failh,  in  opposition 
to  a  saving  one. 

To  this  inseparable  connexion  between 
faith  and  obedience,  Sl  Paul's  dodrino 
may  be  objected,  where  he  seema  to  ky 
the  whole  stress  on  faith,  in  opposition  to 
works*. — But  it  is  plain,  that  St.  PanlV 
argument  requires  him  to  mean  by  Uihy 
the  whole  system  of  the  Christian  leligion 
(which  is  indeed  the  meaning  of  the  wor4 
in  many  other  parts  of  Scripture);  and  bf 
works,  which  he  sets  in  opposition  to  it, 
the  moral  law.  So  that,  in  fact,  tho  apoo- 
tle's  argument  relates  not  to  the  present 
question  ;  but  tends  only  to  estaUiA  the 
superiority  of  Christianity.  1*he  morallaw* 
argues  the  apostle,  which  claimed  on  tlio 
righteousness  of  works,  makes  no  ptovi- 
sion  for  the  deficiendes  of  man.  Chrioli- 
anity  alone,  by  opening  the  door  of  inetny» 
gave  him  hopes  of  that  salvation,  which 
the  other  could  not  pretend  to  give. 

Upon  renouncing  sin,  believing  thear* 
tides  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  keepii^ 
God's  holy  commandments,  as  far  as  su^ 
ful  man  can  keep  them,  we  are  entitled  bw 
promise  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  gospel 
We  '*  become  members  of  Christ,  cmldren 
**  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdoia 
**  of  heaven."  We  are  redeemed  thraigli 
the  merits  of  Christ;  pardoned  throu|^ 
the  merdes  of  God ;  and  rewarded  with 
a  blessed  immortality. 

This  account  of  our  baptismal  row  €Ott» 
dudes  with  a  question,  leading  «s  In  an» 
knowledge  the  necessity  of  observiQg  tlun 
TOW ;  and  to  declare  our  belief^  thsl 


*  See  Rum.  iii.  28.,  and  indeed  great  part  of  tbc  c^iatlc. 
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t>iily  hope  of  keeping  it  rests  upon  the  as- 
sistance of  God.  Crilpifu 

§  100.  On  th£  Creed-^the  Belief  rfGod. 

The  creed  begins  with  a  profession  of 
our  belief  in  "  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
**  milker  of  heaven  and  earth." 

The  being  of  God  is  one  of  those 
*trutLs  which  scarce  require  proof.  A 
proof  seems  rather  an  injury,  as  it  sup- 
poses doubt.  However,  as  young  minds, 
though  not  sceptical,  are  uninformed,  it 
nay  not  be  improper  to  select,  out  of  the 
▼ariety  of  arguments  which  evince  this 
great  truth,  two  or  three  of  the  most 
simple. 

The  existence  of  a  Deity,  we  prove  from 
the  light  of  nature.  For  his  attributes,  at 
least  in  any  perfection,  We  must  look  into 
Scnpture. 

A  few  plain  and  simple  arguments 
drawn  from  the  creation  of  the  world — 
the  preservation  of  it—and  the  general 
consent  of  mankind,  strike  us  with  more 
•conviction,  than  all  the  subtilties  of  meta- 
physical deduction. 

We  prove  the  being  of  a  God,  first  from 
the  creation  of  the  world. 

The  world  must  have  been  produced 
either  by  design  or  by  chance.  No  other 
mode  of  origin  can  be  supposed.  Let  us 
aee  then  with  which  of  these  characters 
it  is  impressed. 

The  characteristic  of  the  works  of  de- 
sign, is  a  relation  of  parts,  in  order  to 
produce  an  end— The  characteristic  of  the 
works  of  chance  is  just  the  reverse. — 
When  we  see  stones  answering  each  other, 
laid  in  the  form  of  a  regular  building,  we 
immediately  say,  they  were  put  together 
by  design :  but  when  we  see  tbem  thrown 
about  in  a  disorderly  heap,  we  say  as  con- 
fidently, they  have  been  thrown  so  by 
chance. 

Now,  in  the  world,  and  all  its  appen- 
dages, there  is  plainly  this  appearance  of 
design.  One  part  relates  to  another;  and 
the  whole  together  produces  an  end.  The 
sun,  for  instance,  is  connected  with  the 
earth,  by  warming  it  into  a  proper  heat, 
for  the  production  of  its  fruits;  and  fur- 
nishing It  with  rain  and  dew.  The  earth 
aeain  is  connected  with  all  the  vegetables 
which  it  produces,  by  providing  them 
with^  proper  soils,  and  juices  for  their 
nourishment.  These  again  are  connected 
with'aoimBls,  by  supplying  them  with  food. 
And  the  whole  together  prodoces  the^  great 


end  of  sustaining  the  lives  of  innumera- 
ble creatures. 

Nor  is  design  shewn  only  in  the  grand 
fabric  of  the  world,  and  all  its  relative 
appendages :  it  is  equally  shewn  in  every 
part.  It  is  seen  in  every  animal,  adapted 
in  all  its  peculiarities  to  its  proper  mode 
of  life.  It  is  seen  in  every  vegetable,  fur- 
nished with  parts  exactly  suited  to  its 
situation.  In  the  least,  as  well  as  in  the 
greatest  of  nature's  productions,  it  is  every 
where  apparent.  The  little  creeper  upon 
the  wall,  extending  its  tenacious  fibres, 
draws  nourishment  from  the  crannies  of 
the  stones ;  and  flourishes  where  no  other 
plant  could  live. 

If  then  the  world,  and  every  part  of  it, 
are  thus  marked  with  the  characters  of 
design,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  ac- 
knowledging the  Author  of  such  design  — 
of  such  amazing  contrivance  and  variety, 
to  be  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
power.  We  call  a  man  ingenious,  who 
makes  even  a  common  globe,  with  all  the 
parts  of  the  earth  delineated  upon  it. 
What  shall  we  say  then  of  the  Author  of 
the  great  original  itself,  in  all  its  gran- 
deur, and  furnished  with  nil  its  various 
inhabitants  ? 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  preser- 
vation of  the  world,  is  indeed  rather  the 
last  argument  advanced  a  step  farther. 

If  chance  could  be  supposed  to  produce 
a  regular  form,  yet  it  is  certainly  beyond 
the  highest  degree  of  credulity,  to  suppose 
it  could  continue  this  regularity  for  any 
time.  But  we  find  it  has  been  continued ; 
we  find,  that  near  6000  years  have  made 
no  change  in  the  order  and  harmony  of 
the  world.  The  sun's  action  upon  the 
earth  hath,  ever  been  regular.  The  pro- 
duction of  trees,  plants,  and  herbs,  hath 
ever  been  uniform.  Every  seed  produces 
now  the  same  fruit  it  ever  did.  Every 
species  of  animal  life  is  still  the  same. 
Could  chance  continue  this  regtilar  ar- 
rangement? Could  any  thing  continue  it, 
but  the  hand  of  an  omnipotent  Qbd  ? 

Lastly,  we  seie  this  great  truth,  the  being 
of  a  God,  witnessed  by  the  general  con- 
sent  of  mankind.  This  general  consent 
must  arise  either  from  tradiiiOn,  or  it  must 
be  the  result  of  men's  own  reasoning. 
Upon  either  supposition,  it  is  anarguinent 
equally  strong.  If  the  first  supposition  be 
allowed,  it  will  be  difficult  to  assign  any 
source  of  this  tradition,  but  God  himself. 
If  the  second,  it  can  scarce  be  supposed 
that  all  mankind,  in  ^ftiretit  parts  of  the 
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world,  Kbould  agree  in  the  belief  of  a 
tiling,  which  never  existed  For  though 
doubts  have  arisen  conceruing  this  gene- 
ral belief,  yet  it  is  now  pretty  well  ascer- 
tained, from  the  accounts  of  travellers, 
that  no  nation  hatli  yet  been  discovered, 
among  whom  some  traces  of  religious 
worship  have  not  been  found. 

Be  ii  so,  says  the  objecior;  yet  still  we 
find  single  persons,  even  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, and  some  of  them  men  of  enlarged 
capacities,  who  have  not  only  had  their 
doubts  on  this  subject,  but  have  proclaimed 
aloud  their  disbelief  of  a  Divine  Being. 

We  answer,  that  tt  is  more  than  pro- 
bable, no  man's  inlidelity  on  this  head  was 
ever  ihu roughly  settled.  Bad  men  rather 
endeavour  to  convince  themselves,  than 
are  really  convinced.  But  even  on  a  sup- 
position, that  a  few  such  persons  could  be 
found,  what  is  their  testimony  against  so 
great  a  majority,  as  the  rest  of  ntankind? 
The  light  of  the  sun  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged, thou!;lv  it  happens,  that  now 
and  then,  a  man  n:ay  be  born  blind. 

But  since,  it  seems,  there  are  difficulties 
in  supposingadivineCreator,and  Preserver 
of  the  world,  what  system  of  things  does 
the  Atheist  suppose  attended  with  fewer  ? 
He  sees  the  world  produced  before  him.  He 
aees  it  hath  been  created  ;  and  is  preserved. 
Some  account  of  this  matter  must  be  given. 
If  ours  displease  him,  let  us  have  his. 

The  experiment  hath  been  tried.  We 
have  had  many  atheistical  creeds ;  none 
of  which  hath  stood  the  test  of  being 
handed  down  with  any  degree  of  credit 
into  future  times. 

The  Atheist's  great  argument  indeed 
ogainst  a  Deity,  is  levelled  at  the  apparent 
injustice  of  his  government.  It  was  an 
objection  of  ancient  date ;  and  might  have 
had  its  weight  in  heathen  times;  but  it  is 
one  of  tlie  blessings,  which  attends  Chris- 
tianity/ that  it  satihficB  all  our  doubts  on 
this  head;  and  gives  us  a  rational  and 
easy  solution  of  this  poignant  objection. 
What  if- we  observe  an  inaccurate  dis- 
tribution of  the  things  of  this  world! 
What  if  virtue  be  depressed,  and  vice  tri- 
umphant! It  is  nothing,  says  the  voice 
of  religion,  to  him  who  believes  this  life 
to  be  an  inconsiderable  part  of  his  being: 
a  point  only  in  the  expanse  of  eternity : 
who  believes  he  is'  sent  into  this  world* 
merely  to  prepare  himself  for  a  better. 
This  world,  he  knows,  is  intended  neither 
Cor  reward  nor  punishment.  Happiness 
unquestionably  attends  virtue  even  Jicre^ 


and  misery,  vice :  but  it  is  not  the  happi- 
ness of  a  splendid  station,  but  of  a  peace- 
ful mind  ;  nor  is  it  the  misery  of  low  cir* 
cumstances,  but  of  a  guilty  conscienoe. 
The  things  of  this  world  are  not,  in  their 
own  nature,  connected  either  with  happi- 
ness or  misery.  Attended  sometimes  uf 
one,  and  sometimes  by  the  other,  they  am 
merely  the  means  of  trial.  One  men  is 
tempted  with  riches,  and  another  urith 
poverty ;  but  God  intends  neither  an  ele- 
vated, nor  a  depressed  situation  as  the  ul- 
timate completion  of  his  will. 

Besides,  if  worldly  prosperity  even  wei 
the  indication  of  God*s  favour,  yet  good 
men  may  have  failings  and  imprudeDces 
enough  about  them  to  deserve  miyfortuae; 
and  bad  men  virtues,  which  may  deserve 
success.  Why  should  imprudence,  though 
joined  with  virtue,  partake  of  its  rewardt 
Or  the  generous  purpose  share  io  the  pu- 
nishment, though  connected  with  vice  I 

Thus  then  we  see  the  being  of  a  God 
is  the  universal  creed  of  nature.  But 
though  nature  could  investigate  the  simple 
trutli,  she  could  not  preserve  it  from  error* 
Nature  merely  takes  her  notions  from 
what  she  sees,  and  what  she  hears,  and 
hath  ever  nioulded  her  gods  in  the  likenesi 
of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  on  earth. 
Hence  every  part  of  the  creation,  animate 
and  inanimate,  haih,  by  turns,  been  an 
object  of  worship.  And  even  the  roost  re- 
fined nations,  we  know,  had  gross  con- 
ceptions on  this  head.  The  wisesi  of  them, 
indeed,  by  observing  the  wonders  of  crea- 
tion, could  clothe  the  Deity  with  wisdom 
and  power :  but  they  could  go  no  farther. 
The  virtues  of  their  heroes  afforded  them 
the  highest  ideas  of  perfection  :  and  with 
these  they  arrayed  their  gods;  mixing 
also  with  their  virtues,  such  vices  as  am 
found  in  the  characters  of  the  best  of 
men. 

For  just  notions  of  the  Deity,  we  must 
have  recourse  then  to  revelation  alone. 
Revelation  removes  all  these  absurdities. 
It  dispels  the  clouds  of  ignorance ;  and 
unveils  the  divine  majesty,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  the  object  of  human  contemplation. 
The  lax  notions  of  libertinism,  on  one 
hand,  which  make  the  Deity  an  inobser- 
vant governor ;  and  the  glo6my  ideas  of 
superstition,  on  the  other,  which  suppose 
him  to  be  a  dark  malignant  being,  are 
equally  exposed.  Here  we  are  informed 
ot  the  omniscience  and  omnipresence  of 
God.  Here  we  learn,  that  his  wisdom  and 
power  are  equalled  by  his  goodness ;  and 
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i^at  his  mercy  is  over  all  his  works.    In  quired  into  :  for  Christianity  had  hroughi 

short,  we  learn  from  revelation,  that  we  religion  into  great  disuse.     The  markets 

are  in  the  hands  of  a  being,  whose  know-  were  crowded  with  victims;  and  scarce  a 

ledge  we  cannot  evade,  and  whose  power  purchaser  came  near  them, 
we  cannot  resist ;  who  is  merciful  and  good        These  writers  afford  us  sufficient  testi« 

io  all  his  creatures ;  and  will  be  ever  ready  roony,  that  Jesus  Christ  lived  at  the  time 

to  as-sist  and  reward  those,  who  endeavour  we  assert ;  and  that  he  was  the  author  of  a 

4o  conform  themselves  to  his  will :  but  new  religion.     They  had  opportunities  of 

whose  justice,  at  the  same  time,  accom-  being  well  informed ;  could  have  no  in«- 

paoying  his  mercy,  will  punish  the  bold  terest  in  falsifying ;   were  no  converts  to 

and  careless  sinner  in  proportion  to  his  the  new  sect ;  but  talk  of  Christ,  only  as 

guilL  Gilpin.  they  would  of  any  singular  person,  whom 

,     ^.      ^    t    ^      »       ..       t    .1    n  they  had  occasion  to  mention.    Their  tes- 

§  101.     On  Ae  Creed,  conUnued^theBc'  timony  therefore  is  beyond  cavil. 

Itef  of  Jeswi  Chnst.  Le^  ^  n^,^  proceed  a  step  farther,  and 
After  professing  our  belief  in  God,  the  examine  the  scripture  evidence  of  Christ 
creed  proceeds  with  a  profession  of  our  which  proves  not  only  his  existence  *   but 
belief''  in  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  our  Lord."  that  he  is  our  Lord,  or  the  Messiah— and 
A  person  celebrated  as  Jesus  Christ  not  only  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  new 
was,  we  may  suppose,  would  naturally  religion ;  but  that  this  religion  is  true, 
find  a  place  in  the  profane  history  of  his        Upon  examining  the  grand  scripture 
times.    It  may  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  evidence  on  this  head,  we  find  the  greatest 
introduce  the  evidence  we  are  about  to  stress  laid  upon  miracles  and  prophecies : 
collect,  with  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  both  of  which  are  direct  appeals  to  Qod, 
more  eminent   of   the   heathen  writers,  by  a  claim  to  supernatural  power.     And 
who  have  mentioned  him.     They  will  at  though  both  these  modes  of  evidence  are 
least  inform  us,  that  such  a  person  lived  calculated,  as  well  for  us  who  live  in  re- 
at  the  time  we  assert;  and  that  he  was  moter  times,  as  for  those  who  lived  in  the 
the  author  of  a  new  religion. — I  shall  quote  earliest ;  yet  the  evidence  from  miracles 
only  Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny.  seems  more  particularly  addressed  to  them* 
Suetonius*  tells  us,  that  *'  the  emperor  as  that  from  prophecy  is  to  us.     They 
Claudius  drove  all  the  Jews  from  Rome,  were  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  miracles  of 
who,  at  the  instigation  of  one  Christ,  were  the  gospel,  of  which  we  have  only  the 
continually  making  disturbances."  evidence  at  second  hand.     Whereas  pro- 
Tacitus  f,  speaking  of  the  persecution  phecy  is  a  mode  of  evidence,  which  in. 
of  Christians,  tells  us,  **  that  the  author  of  creases  through  every  age.  TheearlyChris- 
that  name  was  Christ,  who  was  put  to  tians  had  it  in  part ;  but  to  us  this  araa- 
death  by  Pontius  Pilate,  in  the  reign  of  zing  web  is  still  more  unfolded;  and  more 
Tiberius."  of  its  wonderful  texture  displayed.  Let  us 

Pliny's  I  testimony  is  more  large.  It  examine  each  in  its  order, 
is  contained  in  a  letter,  written  to  the  Among  the  eye-witnesses  of  the  gospel 
emperor  Trajan,  desiring  his  instructions  miracles,  were  many  learned  men,  as  well 
with  regard  to  Christians.  He  blames  as  unlearned.  The  former  had  opportu- 
their  obstinacy  in  refusing  to  sacrifice  to  nity  and  abilities  to  examine  the  works  be- 
ihe  Roman  deities— but  from  their  own  ibre  them :  to  trace  out  fraud,  if  any  such 
confession  can  draw  nothing,  but  that  they  were  latent ;  and  did  unquestionably  re- 
assemble, on  a  certain  day,  before  sun-rise  ceiye  them  with  all  that  circumspection 
— that  they  pay  divine  honours  to  Christ  which  was  due  to  such  wonderful  exhibi- 
as  a  God— that  they  bind  themselves  by  a  tions,  before  they  embraced  the  Christian 
sacrament  not  to  steal,  nor  to  commit  adul-  faith;  while  the  most  ignorant  spectator 
tery,  nor  to  deceive — and  that,  after  the  was  a  competent  judge  of  matter  of  fact; 
performance  of  these  rites,  they  join  in  and  many  of  our  Saviour's  miracles  were 
one  common  meal.  Nay,  he  examined,  he  such  as  could  not  possibly,  from  the  nature 
says,  two  of  them  by  torture :  vet  still  he  of  the  facts  themselves,  be  coloured  with 
finds  nothing  obnoxious  in  their  behaviour,  fraud. 

except  their  absurd  superstitions.      Ha        It  had  a  strange  sound  to  the  prejudices 

thinks^  however,  the  matter  should  be  in-  of  mankind,  that  a  crucified  malefactor 

♦  In  TiU  ClaadU  Ccs,  f  ^^  ^^  I  Lib.  90. 
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was  iIm  Saviour  of  tho  world;  and  w«  hundred  yean  bafore  the  birth  of  ClriaC| 

eaonot  suppose,  that  any  man,  moch  leM  and  bad  been  all  along  in  the  handa^  not 

thai  a  maltiiude  of  men,  would  embrace  only  of  the  Jews,  but  of  all  men  of  lettsn. 

such  a  belief  without  clear  con? ietion,  es-  The  Old  Testament  had  been  early  trun- 

pecially  as  no  worldly  adTantage  lay  on  lated  into  the  Greek  language ;   and  m^ 

the  side  of  this  belief;  and  the  confert  ceived  into  the  politest  libraries  of  thoae 

even  renounced  the  World,  and  embraced  times. 

a  life  of  persecution.—- Let  us  considerthe        With  these  ideas,  let  us  open  tho  New 

single  miracle   of  Christ's  resurrection.  Testament,  and  it  is  obyious  that  no  pio- 

Jesus  had  frequently  mentioned  it  before  ture  can  be  more  like  its  original,  tun 

his  death;   and  the  thing  was  so  far  in  these  prophecies  of  Christ  in  one  Tcet«« 

general  cradiled,  that  the  sepolehre  was  ment,  are  to  his  history  in  the   other, 

sealed,  and  an  armed  guard  appointed  to  Here  we  see  that  extraordinary  TiigiiH 

watch  it.    We  may  weH  suppose,  there-  birth   unravelled. — Here  we    see  a   lib 

fore,  that  his  farourers  would  naturally,  spent  in  turning  the  hearts  of  the  diaobe* 

upon  this  occasion,  reason  thus:  ''Jesus  dient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just.— 'Hon 

halli  now  put  his  prsteasions  upon  a  fair  we  find  the  prince  of  his  people,  a  mnn  of 

issue.   He  hath  told  us,  he  will  arise  from  sorrows,   and   acquainted  with   griefd** 

the  dead  on  the  third  day: — ^here  then  let  Here  we  see  the  Lord  of  righteouraeaa 

us  suspend  our  judgment,  and  wait  the  re-  numbered  with  transgressors — we  see  fan 

suit.    Three  days  will  determine  whether  hands  and  his  feet  pierced— we  see  him 

he  be  an  impostor,  or  the  real  Messiah."  made  an  offering  for  sin — and  we  wem  r»- 

— It  is  very  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  alized  that  extraordinary  idea  of  death 

favourers  of  Jesus  would  reason,  after  his  without  corruption, 
death,  in  a  manner  like  this:  and  it  is  be-        It  were  an  easy  matter  to  cany  this 

yood  credibility,  that  any  of  them  would  comparison  through  a  more  minute  detail 

have  continued  his  disciples,   had  they  of  circumstances;  but  I  mean  only  to  trace 

found  him  falsifying  in  this  point.     But  the  outlines  of  this  great  resemblance.  To 

we  know  they  did  continue  his  disciples  complete  the  picture  would  be  a  copious 

after  this.    We  know  also,  that  many  pro-  work. 

sely tes,  convinced  by  this  very  event,  em-  Besides  these  predictions,  whidi  retnled 
braced  the  Christian  relieion.  We  have  immediately  to  the  life  and  death  of 
all  the  reason  in  the  world  therefore  to  be-  Christ;  there  were  many  others,  which 
lieve,  that  they  were  fully  satisfied.  His  deserve  notice.  Among  these,  the  two 
miracles  were  to  them  a  sufficient  proof  of  great  leading  prophecies  were  those  of  the 
his  pretensions.  All  candid  men  would  calling  of  the  Qentiles,  and  of  the  diaper- 
have  acquiesced,  as  they  did ;  and  in  their  sion  of  the  Jews. 

belief  we  have  a  very  strong  foundation  for        The  calling  of  the  Gentiles  was  one  of 

our  own.  the  earliest  prophecies  of  the  Old  Teats* 

Again,  with  regard  to  prophecy,  we  ment.     The  Jews  were  distinguished  in 

obfterve,that  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testa-  appearance,  as  the  favourite  people  of 

mentseem,  in  various  parts, to  characteriase  God;  and  they  were  sufficiently  elated 

some  extraordinary  person,  who  was  in  upon  that  distinction.     But  if  they  had  al- 

process  of  time  to  make  his  appearance  in  tended  closely  to  their  prophets,  they  might 

the  world.     The  marks  are  peculiar,  and  have  discovered,  that  all  the  prophedee 

can  neither  be  mistaken  nor  misapplied,  which  described  the  happy  state  of  the 

"  He  was  to  be  bom  of  a  vir^n — he  was  church,  had  evidently  a  more  distant  pros* 

to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  disobedient  to  pect,  than  to  them.  Those  early  pronuees, 

the  wisdom  of  the  just — though  dignified  m  particular,  which  were  repealed  to  the 

with  the  characters  of  a  prince,  he'  was  to  patriarchs,  were  not  merely  confined  to 

be  a  man  of  sorrows,  ana  ilcquainted  with  their  posterity ;  but  included  ''all  the  na- 

eief— thongh  described  to  be  without  sin,  tions  of  the  earth*."—  And  when  the  Inter 

I  was- to  be  numbered  with  transgtessors  prophets,  as  the  great  event  approadmd; 

—his  hands  and  hie  feet  were  to  be  pierced  spoke  a  plainer,  and  a  more  intelligiUe 

— ^he  was  to  be  made  an  offering  for  sin  language,  the  whole  nation  might  Am 

*— end  was  never  to  see  corruption.** —  understood,  as  Simeon,  and  some  of  the 

These  propbaoies'  were  published  many  wisest  and  most  intelligent  of  Uieei  did 

«  Sec  Gen.  xii.  3.    xriii.  1%.    uii.  18.    %xrl  4. 
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understand,  that  '*a  li^bt  wii  tprang  up 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles." 

The  prophecy  of  the  diiperaion  of  the 
Jewish  nation  is  also  very  ancient,  being 
attributed  by  Mos^to  the  patriarch  Jacob. 

**  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from  Ju- 
dahy  until  Sbiloh come."  Whatever  maybe 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  word  *  sceptre' 
in  the  original ;  and  thouKh  it  may  not  per^ 
haps  properly  signify  tnat  idea  of  regal 
power,  which  it  conveys  to  our  ears ;  yet 
It  certainly  means  some  badge  of  autho- 
rity, that  implies  a  formed  and  settled  go* 
veniment.  And  as  to  the  word  *  Hhiloh,' 
all  commentators,  Jewish  as  well  as  Chris- 
tian, explain  it  to  mean  the  Messiah — The 
sense  therefore  of  the  prophecy  is  plainly 
this — ^that  the  Jews  should  continue  in 
the  form  of  a  society,  till  the  time  of  tlie 
Messiah.  Accordingly  we  find  that  soon 
after  Christ's  death,  the  sceptre  did  de- 
part from  Judah :  the  Jews  lost  all  form 
of  a  political  society;  and  are  a  singular 
instance  of  a  people,  scattered  over  the 
whole  earth,  preserved  to  this  day  separata 
from  all  other  people,  and  yet  without  a 
settlement  any  where. 

Our  Saviour's  prophecy  of  die  growth 
of  his  church,  is  likewise  among  the  more 
remarkable  predictions.  He  told  his  dis- 
ciples, that  ^  his  religion  was  like  a  grain 
of  mustard-seed,  which  was  the  least  of 
all  seeds ;  but  when  it  grew  up  it  should 
become  a  great  tree,  and  the  fowls  of  the 
air  should  lodge  in  the  branches  of  it." 
He  told  them  also,  that  **the  gates  of 
hell  should  never  prevail  against  it." 

The  Jewish  religion  was  continually 
enforced  by  the  idea  of  a  jealous  God, 
watching  over  it,  and  threatening  judg- 
menta  from  heaven  upon  every  transgres- 
sion. The  divine  authority  was  stamped 
openly  upon  it.  The  people  trembled  and 
worshipped. 

When  the  impostor  Mahomet  set  up  for 
a  reformer,  he  could  not  indeed  enforce 
his  religion  by  divine  judgmenta ;  but  he 
did  it  by  temporal.  He  drew  his  sword, 
and  held  it  to  the  breasta  of  his  opposers; 
while  he  promised  to  the  obedient  a  full 
gradficadoa  of  their  passions. 

But  in  the  Christian  religion  nething  of 
this  kind  appeared.  No  tempotal  judg^ 
inenta  threatened  on  one  hand  t  noseofoal 
iodulgeBces  aUured  ob  the  others  A  few 
desponding  ignorant  mechanics,  the  dis- 
ciples of  a  pencm  crucified,  aa  a  commoB 


malefhctor,  wefs  all  the  patade,  whh  which 
this  religion  was  ushered  into  the  world; 
and  sll  the  human  assistance  which  it  had 
to  boast.  And  yet  this  religion,  which 
opposkl  the  strongest  prejudices,  and  was 
opposed  by  the  greatest  princes,  tmtde  hs 
way  in  a  few  years,  fh>m  a  remote  oomefy 
through  the  whole  Roman  empire. — Thtis 
was  our  Saviour's  prophecy,  in  oppositkm 
to  all  human  calculation,  exactly  fulfilled. 
The  least  of  all  seeds  became  a  spreading 
tree;  and  a  church  was  established,  which 
could  not  be  destroyed  by  all  the  powers 
of  hell. 

But  although  the  church  of  Christ  could 
sot  be  destroyed,  it  wss  corrupt^;  and 
in  a  course  of  years  fell  from  Its  genuine 
parity.  This  corrupt  state  of  it— the  de- 
lusions of  popery — the  efforts  of  refortna- 
tion,  and  various  other  circumstances  re- 
lating to  it,  are  not  unrBasonably  supposed 
to  be  held  forth,  in  the  prophetie  parts  of 
the  New  Testament 

But  I  forbear  to  dwell  upon  prophecies, 
which  are  not  obvious  enough  to  carry 
eeneral  conviction ;  though  many  of  them 
have  been  very  well  explained  by  those*, 
who  are  versed  in  the  histories  to  whtdi 
they  allude.  Future  times  will,  in  all  probe- 
bility,  reflect  a  stronger  light  upon  then. 
Some  of  the  great  prophecies,  which  we 
have  just  considered,  shone  but  with  a  fee^ 
ble  ray,  during  the  times  they  were  fulfil^ 
ling,  though  they  now  strike  os  in  so  fei^ 
cible  a  manner*  CHlpvu 

§  102,     The  Creed  oontinued^Coneeftwm 
and  Birth  of  Chriitf  Sfc* 

We  have  now  shewn  upon  what  foue- 
dation  we  believe  the  second  ertide  of  eur 
creed;  let  us  next  consider  the  remaining 
ardclei — ^the  histunry  of  Christ,  as  deliver- 
ed in  Scipture,  aad  the  benefits  which  he 
procured  for  us — the  assistanceof  the  Holy 
Spirit— the  remission  of  oer  sins^-and 
everlasting  life. 

First,  then,  we  believe  that  Christ  was 
**  conceifed  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  bom 
of  the  Virgin  Mary."  The  manner  of 
this  miraauloos  coecepdoa  we  inqeire  not 
into.  It  is  a  point  noit  only  beyond  the  U- 
mita  of  human  impiiry ;  Init  to  «e  at  laast 
a  point  very  unimportant*  We  believe 
just  the  Scripture  account  of  it,  end  tmrnm 
ounetves^  that  if  it  had  craoenied  oe,  it 
would  have  been  more  plainly  revealed.-— 
One  thing,  however^  we  inqp  oheenreoo 


♦  See  Bishop  NcwtoD*^  Disfcrtations ;  and  BWti9p  Rv^Tk  ferMoas  on  PtOj^heey. 
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this  bead,  that  nothing  is  said  in  Scripture  it  that  need  shock  our  reason?  It  was  a 
of  paying  divine  honours  to  the  Virgin  wonderful  event :  but  is  not  nature  full 
Mary.  Those  rites  are  totally  of  popish  of  wonderful  events  ?  When  we  seriously 
origin.  weigh  the  matter,  is  it  less  strafige,  that  a 

We  farther  believe,  that  Christ  "  suf-  grain  of  corn  thrown  into  the  ground 
fered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  should  die,  and  rise  again  with  new  vege- 
dead,  and  buried ;  and  that  he  descended  tation,  than  that  a  human  body,  in  the 
into  hell," — that  is,  we  declare  our  be-  same  circumstances,  should  assume  new 
lief  of  the  Scripture  account  of  the  cir-  life?  The  commonness  of  the  former 
cumstances  and  the  reality  of  Cbrist^s  makes  it  familiar  to  us,  but  not  in  any 
death.  degree  less  unaccountable.     Are  we  at  all 

To  make  an  action  clear,  it  is  necessary,  more  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which 
first,  to  establish  its  date.  This  is  usually  grain  germinates,  than  with  the  manner 
done  by  ranging  it  under  the  magistrate  in  which  a  body  is  raised  from  the  dead? 
who  then  presided,  the  time  of  whose  And  is  it  not  obviously  striking,  that  the 
government  is  always  registered  in  some  game  power  which  can  effect  the  one, 
public  record. — ^Thus  we  believe  that  may  eflect  the  other  also? —But  analogy, 
Christ's  death  happened  when  Pontius  Pi-  though  it  tend  to  convince,  is  no  proof.  . 
late  was  governor  of  Judea.  We  believe  Let  us  proceed  then  to  matter  of  fact, 
also,  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  his  death.  That  the  body  was  dead,  and  safely 
that  he  was  crucified ;  that  he  died  as  really  lodged  in  the  tomb,  and  afterwards  con- 
as  any  mortal  ever  died ;  and  that  he  was  veyed  out  of  it,  was  agreed  on,  both  by 
buried  in  the  tomb  of  Joseph  of  Arima-  those  who  opposed,  and  by  those  who 
thea*.  favoured    the  resurrection.     In  the    cir- 

The  "descent  into  hell"  is  undoiibtedly    cumstances  of  the  latter  fact,  they  differ 
a  more  obscure  expression  than  might  be    widely. 

wished  in  a  creed,  and  was  not  indeed  The  disciples  tell  their  story— a  very 
added  till  many  ages  after  the  creed  was  p]ain  and  simple  one— that  scarce  ex- 
first  composed+.  But  as  creeds  are  human  pecting  the  event,  notwithstanding  their 
compositions,  we  believe  this,  and  every  master  had  himself  foretold  it,  they  were 
other  difficulty,  only  as  consistent  with  surprised  with  an  account  that  the  body 
Scripture.  Now  the  sense  which  seems  was  gone — that  they  found  afterwards,  to 
most  agreeable  to  Scripture,  is,  that  his  their  great  astonishment,  that  their  master 
soi/l  remained  till  his  resurrection  in  that  was  again  alive— that  they  had  been  seve- 
place  (whatever  that  place  is)  where  the  ral  times  With  him  ;  and  appealed  for  the 
spirits  of  the  blessed  rest:  and  the  expres-  truth  of  what  they  said  to  great  numbers, 
sion  seems  to  have  been  added,  only  that  who,  as  well  as  themselves,  had  seen  him 
we  may  the  more  strongly  express  our  be-  after  his  resurrection, 
lief  of  the  reality  of  his  death.  This  we  The  chief  priests,  on  the  other  side,  de- 
do,  when  we  express  our  belief  of  the  se-  clared  the  whole  to  be  a  forgery ;  assert- 
Earation  of  his  soul  and  body.  '^  He  was  ing  that  the  plain  matter  of  fact  was,  the 
uried,*' — and  "  descended  into  hell."  discipleseameby  night,  and  stole  the  body 
The  first  expression  relates  to  his  body,  away,  while  the  soldiers  slept, 
which  was  laid  in  the  grave;  the  second  Such  a  tale,  unsupported  by  evidence, 
to  his  soul,  which  passed  into  the  place  of  would  be  listened  to  in  no  court  of  justice, 
departed  spirits.  It  has  not  even  the  air  of  probability. 

We  farther  believe,  that  *'  on  the  third  Can  it  be  supposed,  that  the  disciples,  who 
day  he  rose  again  from  the  dead."  The  had  fied  with  terror  when  they  might  have 
resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead  is  a  rescued  their  master's  life,  would  venture, 
point  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Chris-  in  the  face  of  an  armed  guard,  to  carry  off 
tians.  On  the  certainty  of  Christ's  re-  his  dead  body? — Or  is  it  more  probable, 
surrection  depend  all  hopes  of  our  own.  that  they  found  the  whole  guard  asleep; 
On  this  article,  therefore,  we  shall  be  when  we  know,  that  the  vigilance  of  cen- 
more  large.      '  tinels  is  secured  by  the  strictest  discipline? 

And,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  there  in    —Besides,   what  advantage  could  arise 

*  Itaiah  foretold  be  should  **  make  his  grave  with  the  rich.*'    And  St.  Matthew  tells  us,  tbat 
^^^'^at  yfvofAtvnff  i|X9iy  avS^ire;  irXti/o'toc.      Matt,  xxvii*  67.    Isaiab,  lllit  9. 
f  See  Bingham's  Antiqaities,  ?ol«  iiit  c  3. 
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(rom  sucli  an  attempt?  If  they  miscarried, 
it  was  certaia  ruin,  both  to  them  and  their 
cause.     If  they  succeeded,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  what  use  they  could  make  of  their  suc- 
cess.    Unless  they  could  have  produced 
their  dead  body  alive,  the  second  error 
would  be  worse  than  the  first.    Their  mas- 
ter's prophecy  of  his  own  resurrection  was 
an  unhappy  circumstance;  yet  still  it  was 
wrapped  in  a  veil  of  obscurity.     But  if  his 
disciples  endeavoured  to  prove  its  com- 
pletion, it  was  their  business  to  look  well 
to  the  event.     A  detection  would  be  such 
a  comment  upon  their  master's  text  as 
would  never  be  forgotten — When  a  cause 
depends  on  falsehood,  every  body  knows, 
the  less  it  is  moved  the  better. 

This  was  the  case  of  the  other  side. 
Obscurity  there  was  wanted.  If  the  chief 
priests  had  any  proof,  why  did  they  not 
produce  it  ?  Why  were  not  the  disciples 
taken  op  and  examined  upon  the  fact? 
They  never  absconded.  Why  were  they 
not  judicially  tried?  Why  was  not  the 
trial  made  public?  and  why  were  not  au- 
thentic memorials  of  the  fraud  handed 
down  to  posterity;  as  authentic  memo- 
rials were  of  the  fact,  recorded  at  the  very 
time   and    place,    where   it    happened  ? 


of  the  Roman  gods  f — 4^ur  belief  of  this 
fact  is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  testimony 
of  Justin  Martyr,  and  Tertullian,  two 
learned  heathens,  in  the  age  succeeding 
Christ,  who  became  Christians  from  this 
very  evidence,  among  others,  in  favour  of 
Christianity.  In  their  apologies*,  still 
extant,  one  of  which  was  made  to  the  se- 
nate of  Rome,  the  other  to  a  Roman  go- 
vernor, they  both  appeal  to  these  records 
of  Pontius  Pilate,  as  then  generally  known ; 
which  we  cannot  conceive'Such  able  apo- 
logists would  have  done,  if  no  such  re- 
cords ever  hadexisted+. 

Having  seen  what  was  of  old  objected 
to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  it  may  be 
proper  also  to  see  the  objections  of  modern 
disbelievers. 

And,  first,  we  have  the  stale  objection, 
that  nothing  is  more  common  among  the 
propagators  of  every  new  religion,  than 
to  delude  their  ignorant  proselytes  with 
idle  stories.  What  a  variety  of  inconsist- 
ent tales  did  the  votaries  of  heathenism 
believe!  What  absurdities  are  adopted 
into  the  Mahometan  creed!  To  what 
strange  facts  do  the  vulgar  papists  give 
credit !  And  can  we  suppose  oetter  of 
the  resurrection  of  Christ,  than  that  it  was 


Chrlstianicy  never  wanted  enemies  to  pro-  one  of  tho^ie  pious  frauds,  intended  merely 

pagate  its  disparagement.— But  nothing  to  impose  upon  the  people,  and  advance 

of  this  kind  was  done.     No  proof  was  at-  the  credit  of  the  new  sect? 
tempted — except  indeed  the  testimony  of        This  is  just  as  easily  said,  as  that  his 

men  asleep.     The  disciples  were  never  disciples  stole  him  away,  while  the  guard 

questioned  upon  the  fact ;  and  the  chief  slept.  Both  are  assertions  without  proof, 
priests  rested  satisfied  with  spreading  an         Others  have  objected  Christ's   partial 

inconsistent  rumour  among  the  people,  discovery  of  himself,  after  his   resurrec- 


impressed  merely  by  their  own  autho- 
rity. 

Whatever  records  of  heathen  origin  re- 
main, evince  the  truth  of  the  resurrection. 
One  is  very  remarkable.  Pontius  Pilate 
sent  the  emperor  Tiberius  a  relation  of  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ;  which 


tion.  If  he  had  boldly  shewn  himself  to 
the  chief  priests ;  or  publicly  to  all  the 
people ;  we  might  have  had  a  more  ra- 
tional foundation  for  our  belief.  But  as 
he  had  only  for  his  witnesses,  upon  this 
occasion,  a  few  of  his  chosen  companions, 
the  thing  has  certainly  a  more  secret  ap- 


were  recorded  at  Rome,  as  usual,  among  pearance  than  might  be  wished, 

other  provincial    matters.    This   intelli-  This  insinuation  is  founded  upon  a  pas- 

gence  made  so  great  an  impression,   it  sage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  which 

seems,  upon  the  emperor,  that  he  referred  it  is  said,  that  **  God  shewed  him  openly, 

it  to  the  senate,  whether  Jesus  Christ  of  not  to  all  the  people,  but  unto  witnesses 

Judea  should  not  be  taken  into  the  number  chosen  before  of  God."     The  question  is, 

*  Jott  Mart.  Apol.  ad  Anton.  P.— TertuH.  Apol.  cap.  15. 

t  The  Act*  of  Pilate,  as  they  are  called,  are  often  treated  with  contempt ;  for  no  reason,  that  I 
know.  I  never  met  with  any  thing  against  them  of  more  authority  than  a  sneer.  Probable  they 
certainly  were ;  and  a  bare  •^-"W-u;!;.-  —i »u: ^«^^— .-u  u^- :.- -«:-u*      tx.i*  Kom   ^k^ 

probability  is  strengthened  b. 

to  see  collected  in  one  point  ^.  ,. ,  .  .^.«,  „„.,  ^  ,. 

tius  Piiau,*'  in  Bishop  Pearson's  Exposition  of  the  Creed. 

Among  other  authorities,  that  of  the  learned  commentator  on  Eusebius,  is  worth  remarking : 
<'  Fuere  geouina  Pilati  acu;  ad  quae  provocabant  primi  Christiani,  tanquam  ad  certissima  fidei 
monumenta." 


lid  ELKO  ANT  EXTRACTS  IN  PROBE. 


What  if  voADt  by  witnaitM  ohonn  befare  than  cm  luraly  h%  no  roisoaabk  oauie  of 

of  Godf    CorUiolj  nolhtog  mora  thao  oflfence  at  his  appearing,  besides  theee,  to 

persons. exprsMly,  and  by  partiGular  desie-  a  few  of  his  chosen  companions,  who  at* 

nation,  intended  to  be  the  witnesses  of  this  tended  by  express  appointment,  at  pef- 

event     Others  might  see  him   if  they  sons  designed  to  reconl  the  event, 
pleased :  but  these  were  not  the  people,  to        In  fact,  if  the  same  method  be  poraaed 

whom  God  shewed  him  openlv :  this  par-  in  this  inquiry,  which  is  usual  in  all  othen, 

tioular  designation  was  confined  to  the  the  evidence  of  these  chosen  companions 

^'  ehosen  witnesses** — And  is  there  any  is  all  that  is  necessary.     Here  are  twelve 

thinff  more  in  this,  than  we  see  daily  in  all  men  produced  (in  general  three  or  fiDor 

l^al  proceedings  f    Does  not  every  body  men  are  thought  sufficient)  on  whose  evi* 

wish  to  have  the  fact,  about  which  he  is  denoe  the  fact  depends.     Are  they  eofls* 

concerned,  authenticated  by  indubitable  patent  witnesses?   Have  the^  those  marks 

records ;  or  by  living  testimony,  if  it  can  about  them  which  characterise  men  of  in* 

be  had!  Do  we  not  procure  the  hands  of  tegrity?  Can  they  be  challenged  on  any 

witnesses,  appointed  to  thb  purpose,  in  all  one  ground  of  rational  exception  T  If  not, 

cmr  deeds  and  writings  ?     Let  us  not,  their  evidence  is  as  strictly  legal,  as  fiiU, 

however,  answer  the  objection  by  an  ar«  and  as  satisfactory,  as  any  reasonable  man 

biUFary  explanation  of  the  text ;  hoi  let  us  can  require.     But  in  this  great  causa,  wo 

compare  wis  explanation  with  the  matter  see  the  evidence  is  carried  still  farther, 

of  fact.  Here  are  five  hundred  persons  waiting 

On  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  the  without,  ready  to  add  their  testimony,  tf 

apostles,  who  ran  to  the  sepulchre  to  make  any  one  should  require  it,  to  what  has 

themselves  acquainted  with  what  they  had  already  been   more  than  legally  proved, 

heard,  received  a  message  from  their  mas**  So  that  the  argument  even  addrusea  itself 

ter,  enjoining  them  to  meet  him  in  Galilee,  to  that  absurd  distinction,  which  we  oAsn 

It  does  not  appear,  that  this  message  was  find  in  the  cavils  of  infidelity,  between  rsm 

conveyed  with  any  secrecy ;  it  is  rether  cerlom  and  rem  oerHsaimam, 
probable  it  wasaot;  and  that  the  disciples        Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  may  affirm 

told  it  to  as  many  as  they  met.     The  wo-  boldly,  that  this  great  event  of  tho  lasur- 

nea,  it  is  expressly  said,  told  it  **  to  the  rection  of  Christ  is  founded  upon  evidenea 

eleven,  and  all  the  rest"     Who  the  rest  equal  to  the  imporUnce  of  it     If  we  ax* 

were  does  not  appear :  but  it  is  plain,  from  pect  still  more,  our  answer  is  upon  record : 

the  sequel,  that  the  thing  was  generally  **  If  ye  believe  not  Moses  and  the  pro- 

known ;  and  that  as  many  as  chose  either  phete/'  God*s  ordinary  means  of  salvation, 

to  satisfy  their  faith,  or  gratify  their  curio-  **  neither  will  ye  be  persuaded,  though  one 

sity,  repaired  for  that  purpose  to  Galilee,  rose  from  the  dead."     There  must   be 

And  thus  we  find  St  reter  making  a  dis-  bounds  in  all  human  evidence ;  and  ha  who 

tinction  between  the  voluntary  ajod  the  will  believe  nothing,  unless  he  have  ovary 

chosen  witnesses — between   those  **  who  possible  mode  of  proof,  must  be  an  iDfldel 

had  companied  with  the  apostles  all  the  in  almost  every  transaction  of  life.     With 

time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  such  persons  there  is  no  reasoning.    Thay 

among  them,  from  his  baptism  till  his  as-  who  are  not  satisfied  because  Christ  did 

cension,"  and  those  who  **  were  ordained  not  appear  in  open  parade  at  Jerusalem  ; 

to  be  the  witnesses  of  his  resurrection*."  would  farther  have  asked,  if  he  had  ap* 

St.   Paul  goes  farther,  and  in  express  peered  in  the  manner  they  expected,  way 

words  ^  tells  us,  *'  that  Christ  was  seenf  did  he  not  appear  to  every  nation  upon 

after  his  resurrection  of  above  five  hun-  earth  ?  Or,  perhaps,  why  he  did  not  ahaw 

dred  brethren  at  once:*'  and  it  is  pro-  himself  to  every  individual  T 
babla,  from  the  expression,  **  at  once,**        To  these  objections  may  be  added  a 

that  be  was  seen,  at  different  times,  by  scruple,  taken  from  a  passaee  of  Bcrip- 

many  more.  ture,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  **  Clunst 

If  then  Christ  thus  appeared  in  Galilee  should  lie  three  days  and  three  nighta  ia 

to  as  many  as  chose  to  see  him ;  or  even  the  heart  of  the  earth  :"  whereas,  in  GmI^ 

if  he  appeared  only  to  five  hundred  people,  he  only  lay  two  nights,  one  whole  day, 

of  whom  St  Paul  tells  us  the  greatest  part  and  a  part  of  two  others, 
were  still  alive,  when  he  wrote  this  epistle,        But  no  figure  in  speech  is  mora  Com- 

*  Acts,  i.  21.  t  !•  Cor.  sv. 
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q»on  than  that  of  puttbg  a  part  for  the 
whole.  Id  the  Hebrew  language,  perhaps 
dhis  license  is  more  admissible  than  in 
mny  other.  A  day  and  a  night  cpmplete 
one  whole  day  :  and  as  our  Saviour  lay  in 
the  ground  a  part  of  every  one  of  these 
three  portions  of  time,  he  might  be  said, 
by  an  easy  liberty  of  speech,  to  have  lain 
the  whole.  Gilpin. 

§  103.    Creed  continued-^Chrisi^s  Aiceu' 
nonSeUefin  the  HoHf  GhosL 

We  believe  farther  that  Christ  *' as- 
cended into  heaven,  and  sitteth  on  the 
right  hand  of  God." 

Christ^s  ascension  into  heaven  rests  on 
the  same  kind  of  proof,  as  his  resurrec- 
tion. Both  of  them  are  events,  which  X\k» 
apostles  were  **  ordained  to  witness."  But 
though  their  testimony  in  this  cas«,as  well 
as  in  the  resurrection,  is  certainly  the  most 
legal,  and  authentic  proof,  and  fully  suffi- 
cient for  any  reasonable  man;  yet  this 
does  not  exclude  the  voluntary  testimony 
of  others.  It  is  evident  that  the  apostles 
were  not  the  sole  eye-witnesses  of  this 
event :  for  when  St.  Peter  called  together 
the  first  assembly  of  the  church  to  choose  a 
successor  to  Judas  Iscariot,  he  tells  them, 
they  must  necessarily  choose  one,  out  of 
those  men  who  had  been  witnesses  of  all 
that  Christ  did,  from  his  baptism, ''  till 
his  ascension :"  and  we  find,  there  were 
in  that  meeting  an  hundred  and  twenty 
persons*,  thus  qualified. 

Be  it  however  as  it  will,  if  this  article 
should  rest  on  a  less  formal  proof,  than  the 
resurrection,  it  is  of  no  gre^t  consequence : 
for  if  the  resurrection  be  fully  prpv-ed,  no- 
body can  well  deny  the  ascension.  If  the 
testimony  of  the  evangelists  be  allowed  to 
prove  the  one  ;  th^ir  word  may  be  taken 
to  establish  the  other. 

With  regard  to  '*the  right  hand  of 
God,"  it  is  a  scriptural  express^bn  used 
merely  in  conformity  to  our  gross  concep- 
tions ;  and  it  is  not  intended  to  imply  any 
distinction  of  parts,  but  merely  the  idea 
of  pre-eminence. 

We  believe  farther,  that  ''  Christ  shall 
eoo^ie  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead." 

This  article  .contains  the  most  serioua 
truth  that  ever  was  revealed  to  mankind* 
In  part  it  was  an  article  of  the  heathen 
crecML  To  unenlightened  nature  it  seemed 
probable,  that,  as  ve  bad  reason  given  us 


for  a  £uide,  we  should  hereafter  be  ac- 
countable for  its  abuse:  and  the  poets, 
who  were  the  prophets  of  early  days,  and 
durst  deliver  those  truths  under  the  veil  of 
fable,  which  the  philosopher  kept  more  to 
himself,  give  us  many  traits  of  the  popular 
belief  on  this  subject  f.  But  the  gospel 
alone  threw  a  full  light  upon  this  awtiil 
ti-uth. 

^  In  examining  this  great  article,  the  cu- 
riosity of  human  nature,  ever  delighting 
to  explore  unbeaten  regions,  hath  often 
been  tempted  beyond  its  limits,  into  fruit- 
less inquiries;  scrutinizing  the  time  of 
this  event;  and  settling,  with  vain  preci- 
sion, the  circumstances  of  it.  All  curi- 
osity of  this  kind  is  idle  at  least,  if  not 
presumptuous.  When  the  Almighty  hath 
thrown  a  veil  over  any  part  of  his  dispen- 
sation, it  is  the  folly  of  man  to  endeavour 
to  draw  it  aside. 

Let  us  then  leave  all  fruitless  inquiries 
about  this  ^reat  event ;  and  employ  our 
thoughts  chiefly  upon  such  circumstances 
of  it  as  most  concern  us — XiCt  us  animate 
our  hopes  with  the  soothing  reflectioB,  that 
we  have  our  sentence,  in  a  manner,  in  our 
own  power — that  the  same  gracious  gos- 
pel which  directs  our  lives,  shall  direct  the 
JMdgment  we  receive— that  the  same  gra- 
cious person  shall  be  our  judge,  who  £ed 
for  our  sins — and  that  his  goodness,  we 
^re  assured,  will  still  operate  towards  us ; 
and  make  the  kindest  allowances  for  all 
o.i^r  infirmities. 

But  lest  our  hopes  shpuld  be  too  buoy- 
ant, let  usconsider.on  the  other  hand,  what 
an  awful  detail  against  us  will  then  appear. 
The  subject  of  that  grand  inquiry  will  be 
all  our  transgressions  of  known  duty — all 
our  omissions  of  knowing  better — our  se- 
cret intentions — our  indulged  evil  thoughts 
— the  bad  motives  which  often  accompany 
pur  most  plausible  actions^ and  we  are 
told,  even  our  idle  words. — **  He  that  hath 
ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."—Then  shall  it 
be  known,  whether  we  have  answered  the 
great  ends  of  life? — ^Whether  we  have 
made  this  world  subservient  to  a  better? — 
Whether  we  have  prepared  ourselves  for  a 
sjtate  of  happiness  in  heaven,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  communicate  happiness  to  our  fel- 
lovir-creatures  upon  earth  ?  Whether  we 
have  restrained  our  appetites,  and  passions ; 
and  reduced  them  within  the  oounds  of 
reason  and  religion  ?  Or,  whether  we  have 


*  See  Acts,  i.  15. 
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given  ouTselTes  up  to  pleasure,  gain,  or  let  us  be  diligent,  that  we  may  be  found 

ambition  ;  and  formed  such  attachments  of  him  in  peace,  without  spot,  and  blande- 

to  this  world,  as  fit  us  for  nothing  else ;  less ;  that  each  of  us  may  receive  that 

and  leave  us  no  hopes  either  of  gaining,  blessed  sentence,  Well  done,  thou  good 

or  of  enjoying  a  better?  It  will  be  happy  and  faithful  servant:  thou  hast  been  faith- 

for  us,  if,  on  all  these  heads  of  inquiry,  we  ful  over  a  little,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 

can  answer  without  dismay  .—Worldly  dis-  thy  Lord." 

tinctions,we  know,  willthenbeof  no  avail.  We  believe,  farther,   in    ^'the   Holy 

The  proudest  of  them  will  be  then  con-  Ghost ;"  that  is,  we  believe  every  thing 

founded.      **  Naked  came   we  into  the  which  the  Scriptures  tell  us  of  the  Holy 

world  ;  and  naked  must  we  return."    We  Spirit  of  God. — We  inquire  not  into  thio 

can  carry  nothing  beyond  the  grave,  but  nature  of  its  union  with  the  Godhead. 

our  virtues,  and  our  vices.  We  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Father, 

I  shall  conclude  what  hath  been  said  on  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  have  some 

the  last  judgment  with  a  collection  of  pas-  kind  of  union,  and  t<ome  kind  of  distino- 

sages  on  this  head  from  Scripture  ;  where  tion  ;  because  both  this  union  and  this  dis- 

only  our  ideas  of  it  can  be  obtained.  And  tinction  are  plainly  pointed  out  in  Scrip- 

though  most  of  these  passages  are  figu-  ture;  but  how  they  exist  we  inquire  not; 

rative ;  yet  as  figures  are  intended  to  illus-  concluding  here,  as  in  other  points  of  dif- 

trate  realities,  and  are  indeed  the  only  ficulty,  that  if  a  clearer  information  bad 

illustrations  of  which  this  subject  is  capa-  been  necessary,  it  would  have  been  afforded, 

ble,  we  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  these  With  regard  to  the  operations  of  the 

figurative  expressions  are  intended  to  con-  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  (besides  which,  little 

vey   a  just  idea  of  the  truth. — With  a  more  on  this  head  is  revealed)  we  believe, 

view  to  make  the  more  impression  upon  that  it  directed  the  apostles,  and  enabled 

you,  I  shall  place  these  passages  in  a  re-  them  to  propagate  the  gospel— and  that  it 

gular  series,  though  collected  from  various  will  assist  all  good  men  in  the  cooeciea* 

parts.  tious  discharge  of  a  pious  life. 

**  The  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  The  Scripture  doctrine  with  regard  to 

heaven  with  his  holy  angels. — The  trumpet  the  assistance  we  receive  from  the  Holy 

shall  sound ;  and  all  that  are  in  the  grave  Spirit  of  God  (which  is  the  most  eeaential 

shall  hear  his  voice,  and  come  forth—  part  of  this  article)  is  briefly  this  : 

Then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  Our  best  endeavours   are  insufficient 

glory ;  and  all  nations  shall  be  gathered  We  are  unprofitable  servants,  after  all ; 

before  him — the  books  shall  be  opened ;  and  cannot  please  God,  unless  sanctified, 

and  men  shall  be  judged  according  to  their  and  assisted  by  the  Holy  Spirit.     Hence 

works. — They  who  have  sinned  without  the  life  of  a  good  man  hath  been  some- 

law,  shall  perish  (that  is,  be  judged)  with-  times  called  a  standing  miracle ;  aome- 

out  law ;  and  they  who  have  sinned  in  the  thing  beyond  the  common  course  of  na« 

law,  shall  be  judged  by  the  law.— Unto  ture.     To  attain  any  degree  of  goodoeas^ 

whomsoever  much  is  given,  of  him  shall  we  must  be  supernatural ly  assisted, 

be  much  required. — Then  shall  he  say  to  At  the  same  time  we  are  assured  of  this 

them  on  his  right  hand,  Come,  ye  blessed,  assistance,  if  we  strive  to  obtain  it  by  fer- 

inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you.  vent  prayer,  and  a  piou^  life.     If  we  trust 

And  to  them  on  his  left,  Depart  from  me,  in  ourselves,  we  shall  fail.     If  we  trust  in 

ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  prepared  God  without  doing  all  wecan  ourselves,  we 

for  the  devil  and  his  angels. — Then  shall  shall  fail  likewise.     And  if  we  continue 

the  righteous  shine  forth  in  the  presence  of  obstinate  in  our  perverseness,  we  may  at 

their  Father ;  while  the  wicked  shall  go  length  totally  incapacitate  ourselves  from 

into  everiasting  punishment :   there  shall  being  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.— What  And  indeed  what  is  there  in  all  this, 

manner  of  persons  ought  we  then  to  be  in  which  common  life  does  not  daily  illoi- 

all  holy  conversation,  and  godliness?  look-  trate?  Is  any  thing  more  common,  thaa 

ing  for,  and  hastening  unto,  the  day  of  our  for  the  intellect  of  one  man  to  assist  that 

Lord;  when  the  Heavens  being  on  fire,  of  another?    Is  not  the  whole  scheme  of 

shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  elements  shall  education  an  infusion  of  knowledge  and 

melt  with  fervent  heat. — Wherefore,  be-  virtue  not  our  own  ?  Is  it  not  evident  too 

loved,  seeing  that  we  look  for  such  things,  that  nothing  of  this  kind  can -be  comma- 
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nieated  without  application  on  the  part  of  call  no  particular  society  of  Christians  a 
the  learner t  Are  not  the  efforts  of  the  holy  catholic  church;  but  believe,  that 
teacher  in  a  manner  necessarily  propor-  all  true  and  sincere  Christians,  of  whatever 
tioned  to  this  application  ?  If  the  learner  communion,  or  particular  opinion,  shall 
becomes  languid  in  his  pursuits,  are  not  be  the  objects  of  God's  mercy.  The  pa* 
the  endeavours  of  the  teacher  of  course  triarchal  covenant  was  confined  to  a  few. 
discouraged  ?  And  will  they  not  at  length  The  Jewish  church  stood  also  on  a  very 
wholly  fail,  if  it  be  found  in  the  end  they  narrow  basis.  But  the  Christian  church, 
answer  no  purpose? — In  a  manner  ana-  we  believe,  is  truly  catholic:  its  gracious 
logous  to  tnis,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  offers  are  made  to  all  mankind;  and  God 
co-operates  with  the  endeavours  of  man.  through  Christ  will  take  out  of  every  na- 
Our  endeavours  are  necessary  to  obtain  tion  such  as  shall  be  saved. 
God's  assistance :  and  the  more  earnestly  The  *'  communion  of  saints,"  is  an  ex- 
these  endeavours  are  exerted,  the  measure  pression  equally  obscure:  and  whatever 
of  fiis  grace  will  of  course  be  greater,  might  have  been  the  original  meaning  of 
But  on  the  other  hand,  if  these  endea-  it,  it  certainly  does  not  resolve  itself  into 
▼ours  languish,  the  assistance  of  Heaven  a  very  obvious  one  to  us.  If  we  say  we 
will  lessen  in  proportion ;  and  if  we  be-  mean  by  it,  that  good  Christians  living 
have  with  obstinate  perverseness,  it  will  together  on  earth,  should  exercise  all  of- 
by  degrees  wholly  fail.  It  will  not  al-  fices  of  charity  among  themselves,  no  one 
ways  strive  with  man  ;  but  will  leave  him  will  contradict  the  article;  but  many  per- 
a  melancholy  prey  to  his  own  vicious  in-  haps  may  ask.  Why  is  it  made  an  article 
clinations.  of  faith?  It  relates  not  so  much  to  faith. 
As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  spiritual  as  to  practice:  and  the  ten  command- 
assistance  is  conveyed,  we  make  no  in-  ments  might  just  as  well  be  introduced  as 
quiry.  We  can  as  little  comprehend  it,  articles  of  our  belief, 
as  we  can  the  action  of  our  souls  upon  our  To  this  I  can  only  suggest,  that  it  may 
bodies.  We  are  sensible,  that  our  souls  have  a  place  among  the  articles  of  our 
do  act  upon  our  bodies ;  and  it  is  a  belief  creed,  as  a  test  of  our  enlarged  ideas  of 
equally  consonant  to  reason,  tliat  the  divine  Christianity,  and  as  opposed  to  the  narrow- 
influence  may  act  upon  our  souls.  The  mindedness  of  some  Christians,  who  har- 
advocate  for  natural  religion  need  not  be  hour  very  uncharitable  opinions  against 
reminded,  that  among  the  heathens  a  di-  all  who  are  not  of  their  own  church ;  and 
vine  influence  was  a  received  opinion.  The  scruple  not  to  show  their  opinions  by  un- 
priests  of  every  oracle  were  supposed  to  be  charitable  actions.  The  papists,  particu- 
inspired  by  their  gods ;  and  the  heroes  of  larly,  deny  salvation  to  any  but  those  of 
antiquity  were  universally  believed  to  act  their  own  communion,  and  persecute 
undertheinfluence  of  a  supernatural  assist-  those  of  other  persuasions  where  they 
anoe ;  by  which  it  was  conceived  they  have  the  power.  In  opposition  to  this, 
performed  actions  beyond  human  power.—  we  profess  our  belief  of  the  great  Chris- 
This  shews,  at  least,  that  there  is  nothing  tian  law  of  charity.  We  believe  we  ought 
in  this  doctrine  repugnant  to  reason.  to  think  charitably  of  good  Christians  of 

Gilpin,  all  denominations ;  and  ought  to  practise 

c   */^4      r^      1         '       t     m,     ^T  ^   r^  ^  ^f®®  ^^^   unrestrained  communion   of 

§104.     Creed  c(mtinued---The  Holy  Ca^  charitable  offices  towards  them. 

thohc  Lhurdi,  Sfc.  In  ^^jg  ijght  the  second  part  of  the  ar- 

We  believe,  further,  in  the  '*  holy  ca-  tide  depends  upon  the  first.  By  the  **  holy 

tholic  church,"  and  the  '^  communion  of  catholic  church,"     we  mean   all  sincere 

saints."  Christians,  of  whatever  church,  or  peculia- 

'*  I  believe  in  the  holy  catholic  church,"  rity  of  opinion;  and  by  *'  the  communion 

is  certainly  a  very  obscure  expression  to  a  of  saints,"  a  kind  and  charitable  bjha- 

Protestant ;  fts  it  is  very  capable  of  a  viour  towards  them. 

popish  construction,  implying  our  trust  in  Though  it  is  probable  this  was  not  the 

the  infallibility  of  the  church  ;  whereas  we  original  meaning  of  the  article,  yet  as  the 

attribute  infallibility  to  no  church  upon  reformers  of  the  liturgy  did  not  think  it 

earth.     The  most  obvious  sense,  therefore,  proper  to  make  an  alteration,  we  are  led 

in  which  it  can  be  considered  as  a  protes-  to  seek  such  a  sense  as  appears  most  con- 

tant  article  of  our  belief,  is  this,  that  we  sistent  with  scripture.— We  are  assured, 
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that  thii  article,  as  well  m  tlic  *>*  descent 
into  hifll/'  ia  not  ot  the  same  antiquity  as 
the  reit  of  the  cre«'d*. 

We  profoss  our  beliof  farther  in  the 
•*  forgiveness  of  bins." — The  Scripture- 
doctrine  of  sin,  and  of  the  guilt,  which 
arioofi  from  it,  is  thiis: 

Man  was  originally  created  in  a  state  of 
innocence,  yet  liable  to  fall.  Had  he  per- 
severed in  his  obedience,  he  might  have 
enjoyed  that  happiness,  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  perfect  virtue.  But  when  this 
happy  state  was  lost,  his  passions  and  ap- 
petites became  disordered,  and  prone  to 
evil.  Since  that  time  we  have  all  been, 
more  or  less,  involved  in  sin,  and  are  all, 
therefore,  in  the  Scripture- language,  *^  un- 
der the  curse  ;^'  that  is,  we  are  naturally 
in  a  state  of  unpardoned  guilt. 

In  this  mournful  exigence,  what  was 
to  be  done?  In  a  state  of  nature,  it  is 
true,  we  might  1>e  sorry  for  our  sins. 
Nature  too  might  dictate  repentance.  But 
sorrow  and  repeuuince,  though  they  may 
put  us  on  our  guard  for  the  future,  can 
make  no  atonement  for  sins  already  com- 
mitted. A  resolution  to  run  no  more  into 
debt  may  nrake  us  cautious ;  but  can  ne- 
ver discharge  a  debt  already  con tractedf. 

Ill  this  distres:!  of  nature,  Jesus  Christ 
came  into  the  world.  lie  threw  a  light 
upon  the  gloom  that  surrounded  us.  He 
shewed  lu),  that  in  this  world  we  were  lost 
—  that  the  law  of  nature  could  not  save  us 
— that  the  tenor  of  the  law  was  perfect 
obedience,  with  which  we  could  not  com- 
ply— but  that  God — through  his  mediation, 
offered  U9  a  method  of  regaining  liappiness 
— that  he  came  to  make  that  atonement 
for  us,  which  we  could  not  make  for  our- 
selves—  and  to  redeem  us  from  that  guilt, 
which  would  otherwise  overwhelm  us — 
that  faith  and  obedience  were  on  our  parts, 
the  conditions  required  in  this  gracious  co- 
▼enant— and  that  God  promised  us,  on  his, 
the  pardon  of  our  sios,  and  everlasting  life 
— that  we  were  first  therefore  to  be  made 
holy  through  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and 
then  wa  might  expect  salvation  through 
his  death :  **  Us,  who  were  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins,  would  he  quicken.  Christ 


would  redeem  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law.  By  grace  we  shou  Id  be  saved  through 
faith ;  and  that  not  of  ourselves :  it  was 
the  gift  of  God.  Not  of  works,  lest  any 
man  should  boast.**  Gt(pm. 

105.  Creed  continued — Remrrection  if 
the  Body. 

We  believe  farther,  *' in  the  reiurrse- 
tion  of  the  body.** — ^This  article  pra» 
sumes  our  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

What  that  principle  of  life  is  which  wa 
call  the  soul;  how  it  is  distinguished  firon 
mere  animal  life;  how  it  is  connected 
with  the  body;  and  in  what  state  it  snk 
aists,  when  its  bodily  functions  cease ;  aia 
among  those  indissoluble  qiie8tions«  with 
which  nature  every  where  abounds.  Bat 
notwithstanding  the  difficulties^  which 
attend  the  discussion  of  these  qnestiooa, 
the  truth  itself  hath  in  all  ages  of  the 
world  been  the  popular  creed.  Men  be- 
lieved their  souls  were  immortal  from  their 
own  feelings,  so  impressed  with  an  expec- 
tation of  immortality — from  observing  the 
progressive  state  of  the  soul,  capaUe, 
even  after  the  body  had  attained  its  full 
strength,  of  still  higher  improvements, 
both  in  knowledge,  and  in  habits  of  virtue 
— from  the  analogy  of  all  nature,  dying 
and  reviving  in  every  part — from  their  si- 
tuation here,  so  apparently  incomplete  ia 
itself;  and  from  a  variety  of  other  topics, 
which  the  reason  of  man  was  able  to  Baf> 
gest — But  though  nature  could  obscnrsly 
suggest  this  great  truth  ;  yet  Christianity 
alone  threw  a  clear  light  upon  it,  and  inn 
pressed  it  with  a  full  degree  of  convictioa 
upon  our  minds : 

But  the  article  before  us  proceeds  a  stsp 
farther.  It  not  only  implies  the  immorta- 
lity  of  the  soul ;  but  asserts  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body.— Nor  was  this  doctrine 
wholly  new  to  nature. — In  its  conceptions 
of  a  future  life,  we  always  find  the  soul 
in  an  embodied  state.  It  was  airy  indeed, 
and  bloodless;  but  still  it  had  the  parts  of 
a  human  body,  and  could  perform  all  its 
operations. 

In  these  particulars  the  Scripture  doss 


*  Sea  Biogham'i  Antiqaitiet,  vol.  iv.  chap.  3. 

t  Ttiui  Mr.  Jenyns  evpretMs  the  same  thing :  «  The  puoi^hmcnt  of  vice  in  a  delit  Uue  to  jostioe, 
*•  which  cannot  be  remitted  without  compensation  :  repentance  can  be  nu  eoinpcusatbu.  It  may 
<*  citaiige  a  wicked  man's  dUpokitiont,  ami  pi  event  hi»  otfciujint;  fur  thv  future  :  but  can  lay  no 
••  claim  to  pardon  for  what  in  past.  If  any  one  by  prortigacy  i«iid  extriiv.i^raiice  contracts  a  debt, 
••  rept-Mtance  may  make  him  wiser,  and  hinder  him  from  running  iuto  fiiriber  diitresses,  but  caa 
••  never  pay  off  hi«  old  bonds,  for  which  lie  inutt  be  ert^r  acouuuhle,  iiiileM  they  are  diachanad 
••by  binteir,  or  gotMe  other  iu  hi«  vtead '» r^Vxr  iffikt  lutern,    £W.  p.  |  \2, 
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not  gratify  our  curiositfy    From  wiout  their  eyes— that  there  shall  be  tieitfaer 

uassages  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  the  death,  nor  sorrow,  nor  paio.'' 

Dody  shall  certainly  rise  again:   but  in  From  these,  and  such  expressions  at 

what  roanneTv  or  of  what  substance,  we  these,  though  we  cannot  collect,  the  entire 

pretend  not  to  examine.     We  learn  ''  that  nature  of  a  future  state  of  happiness,  yet 

It  is  sown  in  corruption,  and  raised  in  in*  we  can  easily  gather  a  few  drcumstances, 

corruption ;  that  it  is  sown  in  dishonour,  which  must  of  course  attend  it;  as,  that  it 

and  raised  in  glory ;  that  it  is  sown  a  na-  will  be  very  great — that  it  will  last  for 

tural  body,  and  raised  a  spiritual  body :"  e?er — that  it  will  be  of  a  nature  entirely 

from  all  which  we  gather,  that  whatever  different  from  the  happiness  of  this  world 

sameness  our  bodies  may  have,  they  will  —-that,  as  in  this  world,  our  passions  and 

hereafter  take  a  more  spiritualized  nature ;  appetites  prevail ;  in  the  next,  reason  and 

and  will  not  be  subject  to  ihoM  infirmities,  virtue  will  have  the  superiority — '*  hunger 

to  which  they  were  subject  on  earth.  Far-  and  thirst,  tears  and  sorrow,"  we  ready 

ther  on  this  head,  it  behoves  us  not  to  in-  *^  will  be  no  more" — that  is,  all  uneasy 

quire.  passions  and  appetites  will  then  be  annihi- 

Instead,  therefore,  of  entering  into  any  lated — all  vain  fears  will  then  be  removed 

metaphysical  disquisitions  of  identity,  or  —all  anxious  and   intruding  cares— -and 

any  other  curious  points  in  which  this  deep  we  shall  feel  ourselves  complete  and  per- 

subject  might  engage  us,  all  which,  as  they  feet ;  and  our  happiness,  not  dependent,  as 

are  founded  upon  uncertainty,  must  end  here,  upon  a  thousand  precarious  circum* 

in  doubt,  it  is  better  to  draw  this  doctrine,  stances,  both  within  and  without  ourselves^ 

as  well  as  all  others,  into  practical  use ;  but  consistent,  uniform,  and  stable. 

and  the  use  we  ought  to  make  of  it,  is  to  On  the  other  hand,  we  pretend  not  to 

pay  that  regard  to  our  bodies,  which  is  due  inquire  in  what  the  punishment  of  the 

to  them — not  vainly  to  adorn — not  luxu-  wicked  consists.  In  the  Scripture  we  find 

riously  to  pamper  them ;  but  to  keep  them  many  expressions,  from  which  we  gather, 

as  much  as  possible  from  the  pollutions  of  that  it  will  be  very  great.    It  is  there  call- 

ibe  world ;  and  to  lay  them  down  in  the  ed  *'  an  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the 

grave  undefiled,  there  to  be  sealed  up  in  devil  and  his  angels ;  yrhero  the  worm 

expectation  of  a  blessed  resurrection.  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  never  quenched 

Lastly,  we  believe^*  in  the  life  ever-  — where  shall  be  weeping,  and  gnashing  of 

lasting ; '  in  which  article  we  express  our  teeth— where  the  wicked  shall  drink  of  the 

faith  in  the  eternity  of  a  future  state  of  re-  wrath  of  God,  poured  without  mixture  into 

Wards  and  punishments.  the  cup  of  his  indignation^-where  they 

This  article  is  nearly  related  to  the  last,  shall  have  no  rest,  neither  by  day  nor  night." 

and  is  involved  in  the  same  obscurity.  In  Though  it  becomes  us  certainly  to  put 

what  the  reward  of  the  virtuous  will  con-  our  interpretations  with  the  greatest  cau- 

sist,  after  death,  our  reason  gives  us  no  in-  tion  and  humility  upon  such  passages  as 

formation.     Conjecture  indeed  it  will,  in  these;  yet  *'  the  worm  that  never  dieth,** 

a  matter  which  so  nearly  concerns  us ;  and  and  **  the  fire  that  is  never  quenched,"  are 

it  hath  conjectured  in  all  ages,  but  infer-  strong  expressions,  and  hardly  to  bee  vaded 

mation  it  hath  none,  except  from  the  word  by  any  refinements  of  verbal cridcism.  Let 

of  God;  and  even  there,  our  limited  ca-  the  deist  bravely  argue  down  his  fears,  by 

pacities  can  receive  it  only  in  general  and  demonstrating  the  absurditv  of   consu- 

iigurative  expressions.  We  are  told  ^' there  ming  a  spirit  in  material  nre.    Let  him 

will  then  reign  fulness  of  joy,  and  plea-  fully  explain  the  nature  of  future  punish- 

sures  for  evermore — that  the  righteous  shall  ment ;  and  convince  us,  that  where  it  can* 

have  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  unde-  not  reform,  it  must  be  unjust     But  let  us, 

filed,  that  fadeth  not  away — where  they  with  more  modesty,  lay  our  hands  humbly 

shell  shine  forth,  as  the  sun,  in  the  pre-  upon  our  breasts,  confess  our  ignorance; 

■ence  of  their  father — where  error,  and  sin,  revere  the  appointments  of  God,  whatever 

and  misery  shall  be  no  more — where  shall  they  may  be  ;  and  prepare  to  meet  them 

be  assembled  an  innumerable  company  of  with  holy  hope,  and  trembling  joy,  and 

angels,  the  general  assembly  of  the  church,  awful  submission  to  his  righteous  will, 

the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect — that  To  the  unenlightened  heathen  the  eter- 

they  sh^U  neither  hunger  nor  thirst  any  nity  of  future  punishments  appeared  no 

Biore— that  all  tears  shall  be  wined  from  such  unreasonable  doctrine.  Their  state  of 

^  1% 
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the  damned  was  of  eternal  duration. — A  do  not  obviously  fall  under  any  of  tlie 

Tulture  for  ever  tore  those  entrails,  which  commandments. 

were  for  ever  renewed*.  But  though  we  cannot  call  the  deea- 

Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be  well  logue  a  complete  rule  of  duty,  we  aoeept 

assured  (which  may  set  us  entirely  at  rest  it  with  the  utmost  reverence,  as  the  fint 

in  all  our  inquiries  on  this  deep  subject,)  great  written  law  that  ever  God  comma- 

that  every  thing  will,  in  the  end,  be  right  nicated   to  man.     We  consider  it  as  an 

— that  a  just  and  merciful  God  must  act  eternal  monument,  inscribed  by  the  finger 

agreeably  to  justice  and  mercy — and  that  of  God  himself,  with  a  few  strong,  indeli- 

the  first  of  these  attributes  will  most  as-  blc  characters;  not  defining  the  minutis 

suredly  be  tempered  with  the  latter.  of  morals ;  but  enjoining  those  great  duties 

From  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  only,  which  have  the  most  particular  influ- 

and  punishments,  the  great  and  most  con-  ence  upon  the  happiness  of  society;  and 

vincing  practical  truth  which  arises,  is,  prohibiting  those  enormous  crimes,  which 

that  we  cannot  exeit  too  much  pains  in  are  the  greatest  sources  of  its  distress, 

qualifying  ourselves  for  the  happiness  of  a  The   ten  commandments  are  divided 

future  world.     As  this  happiness  will  last  into  two  parts,  from  their  being  originally 

for  ever,  how  beneficial  will  be  the  ex-  written  upon  two  tables.   From  hence  one 

change— this  world,  **  which  is  but  for  a  table  is  supposed  to  contain  our  duty  to 

moment,   for  that  everlasting  weight  of  God :  the  other  our  duty  to  man.     But 

glory  which  fadeth  not  away  r'  this  seems  to  be  an  unauthorised  diTision ; 

Vice,  on  the  other  hand,  receives  the  and  hath  a  tendency  to  a  rerbal  miaUke ; 

greatest  discouragement  from  this  doctrine,  as  if  some  duties   were  owinc  to  God, 

as  every  sin  we  commit  in  this  world  may  and  others  to  man :  whereas  m  fact  we 

be  considered  as  an  addition  to  an  everlast-  know  that  all  duties  are  equally  owing  to 

ing  account  in  the  next              Gilpin.  God.     However,  if  we  avoid  this   mit- 

§  106.    On  the  Ten  Commandments.  nTlir^rLfltZJ''l^L^'^ *" 
^  Uou,  and  our  duty  to  man,  may  tie  a  con- 
Having  considered  the  articles  of  our  venient  one.    The  four  first  command- 
faith,  we  proceed  to  the  rules  of  prac-  ments  are  contained  in  the  first  table:  the 
tice.    These,  we  know,  are  of  such  im-  remaining  six  in  the  second, 
portance,  that,  let  our  faith  be  what  it  At  the  head  of  them  sUeda  a  probi- 
will,  unless  it  influence  our  lives,  it  is  of  bitionto  acknowledge  more  than  one  God. 
no  value.  At  the  same  time,  if  it  be  what  it  The  second  commandment  bean  a  near 
ouffht  to  be,  it  will  certainly  have  this  relation  to  the  first.     The  former  foibids 
influence.  polytheism;  the  latter  idoktry :  and  with 
On  this  head,  the  ten  Commandments  this  belief,  and  practice,  which  generally  ee^ 
are  first  placed  before  us ;  from  which  the  companied  each  other,  all  the  nations  of  the 
composers  of  the  catechism,  as  well  as  earth  were  tainted,  when  these  Gomnumd- 
many  other  divines,  have  drawn  a  com-  ments  were  given :  especially  those  nations 
plete  system  of  Christian  duties.  But  this  by  whom  the  Jews  were  surrounded 
18  perhaps  rather  too  much+.    Both  Mo-  The  third  commandment  enjoins  lefe- 
ses  in  the  law,  and  Chnst  in  the  gospel,  rence  to  God's  name.     This  is  a  strong 
seem  to  have  enlarged  greatly  on  morals:  religious  restraint  in  private  life;  andtt 
and  each  of  them,  especially  tlie  latter,  a  solemn  oath  is  the  strictest  obligation 
to  have  added  many  practical  rules,  which  among  men ;   nothing  can  be  of  peeler 


>Roftroque  immanis  vultur  obunco 


Immortale  jecur  tuodens  fcecundaque  poenif 

Viwer.-— jE^  ^i  5^ 

— • —  Sedet,  cternumque  ledebit 

lofelix  Theseus — — ^_—  i^^  ^1  ^ 

t  In  the  fourth  volume  of  Biibop  Warburton'i  CommenUry  on  Pope'f  Works,  in'  the 
•atire  of  Dr.  Donne,  are  these  lines :  »       -«» 

Of  whose  strange  crimes  no  canonist  can  tell 

..  -^       .  .     }?.  ^^^^^  commandmenfs  large  contenU  they  dwell. 
«•  The  onginal,'*  says  the  Bishop,  «« is  more  humorous : 

«      ..  . .  I"  ^^}^^  commandment's  I arge  receipt  they  dwell ; 

•*  S«  law  J*"  co»»anf  ments  were  so  wide,  as  to  sUnd  ready  to  receive  every  thing,  wbidi  eithsr 

•Us  t^«S  ^'w  ^?T^  ^""»n<»».    A  just  ridicule  on  those  practical  iLi^tSSS 
as  they  are  called,  who  include  all  moral  and  religious  duties  within  th^ .»»  ^—wcowhus. 
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8Br?ice  to  aocietj,  thao  to  hold  it  in  go-  ooBsists  only  ia  the  dread  of  ptmishment. 

neral  respect.  It  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  guilt ; 

The  fourth  commands  the  observance  and  is  not  that  fear,  which  we  conrader  as 

of  the  Sabbath ;  as  one  of  the  best  means  a  duty.     The  fear  of  Qod  here  meant, 

of  presenring  a  sense  of  God,  and  of  reli-  consists  of  that  reverential  awe,  that  con- 

gion  in  the  minds  of  men.  stant  apprehension  of  his  presence,  which 

The  second  table  begins  with  enjoining  secures  us  from  offending  him. — When 

obedience  to  parents;  a  duty  in  a  peculiar  we  are  before  our  superiors,  we  naturally 

manner  adapted  to  the  Jewish  state,  before  feel  a  respect,  which  prevents  our  doing  any 

any  regular  government  was  erected.  The  thing  indecent  in  their  sight.     Such  (only 

temporal  promise,  which  guards  it,  and  in  a  higher  degree)  should  be  our  reverence 

which  can  relate  only  to  the  Jews,  may  of  God,  in  whose  sight,  we  know,  we  aU 

either  mean  a  promise  of  long  life  to  each  ways  stand.     If  a  sense  of  the  divine  pre- 

individual',  who  observed  the  precept ;  ^r,  sence  hath  such  an  influence  over  us,  as  to 

of  stability  to  the  whole  nation  upon  the  check  the  bad  tendency  of  our  thoughts, 

general  observance  of  it :  which  is  per-  words,  and  actions ;  we  may  properly  be 

haps  a  better  interpretation.  said  to  be  impressed  with  the  tear  of  God. 

The  five  next  commandments  are  pro-  —If  not,  we  neglect  one  of  the  best  means 

hibitions  of  the  most  capital  crimes,  which  of  checking  vice,  which  the  whole  circle 

pollute  the  heart  of  man,  and  injure  the  of  religious  restraint  affords, 
peace  of  society.  Some  people  go  a  step  farther ;  and  say. 

The  first    of  them    forbids    murder,  that  as  every  degree  of  light  behaviour, 

which  is  the  greatest  injury  that  one  man  though  short  of  an  indecency,  is  improper 

can  do  to  another;  as  of  all  crimes  the  da-  before  our  superiors  ;  so  is  it  likewise  in 

mage  in  this  is  the  most  irreparable.  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  who  is  so 

The    seventh    commandment  forbids  much  superior  to  every  thing  that  can  be 

adultery.    The  black  infidelity,  and  injury  called  great  on  earth, 
which  accompany  this  crime ;  the  confu-        But  this  is  the  language  of  superstition, 

sion  in  families,  which  often  succeeds  it ;  Mirth,  within  the  bounds  of  innocence, 

and  the  general  tendency  it  hath  to  de-  cannot  be  offensive  to  God.     He  is  of* 

stroy  all  the  domestic  happiness  of  society,  fended  only  with  vice.  Vice,  in  the  lowest 

stain  it  with  a  very  high  degree  of  guilt.  degree,  is  hateful  to  him :   but  a  formal  set 

The  security  of  our  property  is  the  ob*  behaviour  can  be  necessary  only  to  preserve 

ject  of  the  eighth  commandment.  human  distinctions. 

The  security  of  our  characters,  is  the         The  next  duty  to  God  is  that  of  love, 

object  of  the  ninth.  which  is  founded  upon  his  goodness  to  hiiT^ 

The  tenth  restrains  us  not  only  from  the  creatures.    Even  this  world,  mixed  as  it  is 

actual  commission  of  sin;  but  from  those  with  evil,  exhibits  various  marks  of  the 

bad  inclinations  which  give  it  birth.  goodness  of  the  Deity.    Most  men  indeed 

After  the  commaodments  follows  a  com-  place  their  affections  too  much  upon  it,  and 

men  tary  upon  them,  entitled,  '*our  duty  rate  it  attoohigh  a  value:  but  in  the  opinion 

to  God,"  and  *' our  duty  to  our  neigh-  even  of  wise  men,  it  deserves  some  estima- 

bour;*'  the  latter  of  which  might  more  tion.    The  acquisition  of  knowledge,in  all 

properly  be  entitled,  "  Our  duty  to  our  its  branches ;  the  intercourse  of  society  ; 

neighbour  and  ourselves."     These  seem  the  contemplation  of  the  wonderful  works 

intended  as  an  explanation  of  the  com-  of  God,  and  ail  the  beauteous  scenes  of 

mandments upon  Christian  principles;  with  nature  ;  nay,  even  the  low  inclinations  of 

the  addition  of  other  duties,  which  do  not  animal  life,  when  indulged  with  sobriety 

properly  fall  under  any  of  them.   On  these  and  moderation,  furnish  various  modes  of 

we  shall  be  more  large.       '  pleasure  and  enjoyment 

The  first  part  of  our  duty  to  God,  is.        Let  this  world  however  go  for  little.  In 

"to  believe  in  him ;"  which  is  the  foun-  contemplating  a  future  life,  the  enjoyments 

dation  of  all  religion,  and  therefore  offers  of  this  are  lost.    It  is  in  the  contemplation 

itself  first  to  our  consideration.     But  this  of  futurity,  that  the  Christian  views  the 
great  point  hath  been  already  considered,      goodness  of  God  in  the  fullest  lieht.  When 

The  next  branch  of  our  duty  to  God,  he  sees  the  Deity  engaging  himself  by 
is  to  fear  him.  The  fear  of  God  is  im-  covenant  to  make  our  short  abode  here 
pressed  equally  upon  the  righteous  man,  a  preparation  for  our  eternal  happiness 
and  the  sinner.    But  the  fear  of  the  sinner    hereaiter — when  he  is  assured  that  thia 
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bappfness  »  not  only  eternal,  but  of  the  culty  may  beowingtoour  ignorancaf  Aiul 

purest  and  most  perfect  kind — when  he  that  on  the  strength  of  what  we  know  of 

aees  God,  as  a  father,  opening  all  his  stores  the  wisdom  of  God,  we  may  Tenturv  to 

of  love  and  kindness,  to  bring  back  to  hiiiH  trust  him  for  those  parts  which  we  Gannot 

self  a  race  of  creatures  fallen  from  their  comprehend  ? 

original  perfection, and  totally  lost  through  One  truth,  after  all,  ia  very  apparent,  that 

their  own  folly,  penrerseness,  and  wicked-  if  we  should  argue  ourselves  into  atbeiim, 

sess;  then  it  is  that  the  evils  of  life  seem  by  the  untractableness  of  these  subjects^  we 

as  atoms  in  the  sun-beam ;  the  divine  na-  should  be  so  far  from  getting  nd  of  our 

ture  appears  overflowing  with  goodness  to  difficulties,  that,  if  we  reason  joetly,  leo 

mankind,  and  calls  forth  every  exertion  of  thousand  greater  would  arise,  either  from 

our  gratitude  and  love.  considering  the  world  under  no  ruler,  or 

That  the  enjoyments  of  a  future  state,  in  under  one  of  our  own  imagining, 

whatever  those  enjoyments  consist,  are  the  There  remains  one  farther  consideration 

gift  of  God,  is  sufficiently  obvious :  but  with  regard  to  the  love  of  €k>d,  and  that 

with  regard  to  the  government  of  this  is,  the  measure  of  it     We  are  told  we 

world,  there  is  often  among  men  a  sort  ought  to  love  him  **  with  all  oar  heart, 

of  infidelity,  which  ascribes  all  events  to  with  all  our  sonUand  with  all  our  atrength.** 

their  own  prudence  and  industry.  Things  These  arc  strong  expressions,  and  seem  to 

appear  to  run  in  a  stated  course ;  and  the  imply  a  greater  warmth  of  affection,  than 

finger  of  God,  which  acts  unseen,  is  never  many  people  may  perhaps  find  they  eao 

supoosed.  exert.     The  affiNStions  of  some  are  nalu- 

And,  no  doubt,  onr  own  industry  and  rally  cool,  and  little  excited  by  any  objectii 

prudence  have  a  great  share  in  procuring  The  guilty  person,  is  he,  whose  affectiooa 

lor  us  the  blessings  of  life.     God  hath  an-  are  warm,  in  every  thing  but  religion. — 

nexod  them  as  the  reward  of  such  exer-  The  obvious  meaning  therefore  of  the  ex- 

tions.     But  can  we  suppose,  that  such  ex-  pression  is,  that  whether  our  affectioBs  are 

ortions  will  be  of  any  service  to  us,  unless  cool  or  warm,  we  should  make  Qod  our 

the  providence  of  God  throw  opportuni-  chief  good — that  we  should  set  oar  aSec^ 

ties  m  our  way  ?  All  the  means  of  worldly  tions  more  upon  him,  than  upon  any  thing 

happiness  are  surely  no  other  than  the  else — and  that,  for  his  sake,  and  for  the 

means  of  his  government.     Moses  saw  sake  of  his  laws,  we  should  be  ready  to 

among  the  Jews  a  kind  of  infidelity  like  resign  every  thing  we  have,  and  even  life 

this,  when  he  forbade  the  people  to  say  in  itself.     So  that  the  words  seem  nearly  of 

their  hearts,  **  My  power,  and  the  might  the  same  import  with  those  of  the  apoatle, 

of  ray  hands  hath  gotten  me  this  wealth  :"  «  Set  your  atTections  on  things  above,  and 

'  whereas,  he  adds,  they  ought  to  remember,  not  on  things  on  the  earth."       CHtpm, 
**  That  it  is  the  Lord  who  giveth  power 

to  get  wealth.**             ^.       ,       ,          ,  ^  l(yT.  fVorship  and  Honour  of  God. 

Others  again  have  objected  to  the  good- 
ness of  God,  his  permission  of  evil,     A  Our  next  duty  to  God  is,  "to  worship 
good  God,  say  they,  would  have  prevented  him,  to  give  him  thanks,  to  put  our^  whole 
it;  and  have  placed  his  creatures  in  a  situa-  trust  in  him,  and  to  call  upon  him.'* 
tion  beyond  the  distresses  of  life.  Since  the  observance  ot  the  Sabbath  is 

With  regard  to  man,  there  seems  to  be  founded  upon  many  wise  and  just  reasons, 
no  great  difficulty  in  this  matter.  It  is  ^hat  have  they  to  answer  for,  who  not 
enough,  surely,  that  God  has  put  the  means  only  neglect  this  institution  themselves, 
of  comfort  in  our  power.  In  the  natural  but  bring  it  by  their  example  into  cod- 
worid,  he  hath  given  us  remedies  against  tempt  with  others?  I  speak  not  to  tiiose 
hunger,  cold,  and  disease ;  and  in  the  who  make  it  a  day  of  common  diversioo  ; 
moral  World,  against  the  mischief  of  sin.  who,  laying  aside  all  decency,  and  break- 
Even  death  itself,  the  last  great  evil,  he  ing  through  all  civil  and  religious  r^gnla- 
hath  shewn  us  how  we  may  change  into  tions,  spend  itiu  the  most  licentious  amuse- 
the  most  consummate  blessing.  A  state  of  inents ;  such  people  are  past  all  reproof; 
trial,  therefore,  and  a  future  world,  seem  but  I  speak  to  those,  who  in  other  things 
easily  to  set  things  to  rights  on  this  head,  profess  themselves  to  be  serious  peoj^; 

The  misery  of  the  brute  creation  is  in»  and,  one  might  hope,  would  act  right,  when 

deed  more  unaccountable.     But  have  we  they  were  convinced  what  was  so*^ 

not  the  modesty  to  suppose,  that  this  diffi-  But  our  prayers^  whether  in  public  or  ia 
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private,  are  only  an  idle  parade,  anless  we 
put  our  trust  in  God. 

By  putting  our  trust  in  God,  is  meant 
depending  upon  him,  as  our  happiness,  and 
our  refuge. 

Human  nature  is  always  endeavouring 
either  to  remove  pain ;  or,  if  ease  be  ob- 
tained, to  acquire  happiness.  And  those 
things  are  certainly  the  most  eligible, 
which  in  these  respects  are  the  most  effec- 
tual. The  world,  it  is  true,  makes  us  fiat- 
tering  promises :  but  who  can  say  that  it 
will  keep  them  1  We  consist  of  two  parts, 
a  body,  and  a  soul.  Both  of  these  want 
the  means  of  happiness,  as  well  as  the  re- 
moval of  evil.  But  the  world  cannot  even 
afford  them  to  the  body.  Its  means  of 
happiness,  to  those  who  depend  upon  them 
as  such,  are,  in  a  thousand  instances,  unsa- 
tisfying. Even  at  best,  they  will  fail  us  in 
the  end.  While  pain,  diseases,  and  death, 
shew  us,  that  the  world  can  afford  no 
refuge  against  bodily  distress.  And  if  it 
cannot  afford  the  means  of  happiness,  and 
of  security,  to  the  body,  how  much  less 
can  we  suppose  it  able  to  afford  them  to 
the  soul  ? 

Nothing  then,  we  see  in  this  world,  is  a 
Sufficient  foundation  for  trust:  nor  indeed 
can  any  thing  be  but  Almighty  God,  who 
affords  us  the  only  means  of  happiness, 
and  is  our  only  real  refu^^e  in  distress.  On 
him,  the  more  we  trust,  the  greater  we  shall 
feel  our  security  ;  and  that  man  who  has, 
on  just  religious  motives,  confirmed  in 
himself  this  trust,  wants  nothing  else  to 
secure  his  happiness.  The  world  may  wear 
what  aspect  it  will :  it  is  not  on  it  that  he 
depends.  As  far  as  prudence  ^oes,  he 
endeavours  to  avoid  the  evils  of  life ;  but 
when  they  fall  to  his  share  (as  sooner  or 
later  we  must  all  share  them)  he  resigns 
himself  into  the  hands  of  that  God  who 
made  him,  and  who  knows  best  how  to 
dispose  of  him.  On  him  he  thoroughly 
depends,  and  with  him  he  has  a  constant 
intercourse  by  prayer;  trusting,  that  what- 
ever happens  is  agreeable  to  that  just  go- 
vernment, which  God  has  established :  and 
that,  of  consequence,  it  mtist  be  best. 

We  are  enjoined  next  ''  to  honour 
God's  holy  name." 

The  name  of  God  is  accompanied  with 
auch  ideas  of  greatness  and  reverence,  that 
it  should  never  pass  our  lips  without  sug- 
gesting those  ideas.  Indeed  it  should  ne- 
ver be  mentioned,  but  with  a  kind  of  aw- 

*  They  wbo  attend  oar  courts  of  jostioe  oftep 
aMtrting  roundly  what  tbey  will  titber  lafose  to 


fill  hesitation,  and  on  the  most  solemn  oc- 
casions; either  in  serious  discourse,  or 
when  we  invoke  God  in  prayer,  or  when 
we  swear  by  his  name. 

In  this  last  light  we  are  particularly 
enjoined  to  honour  the  name  of  God.  A 
solemn  oath  is  an  appeal  to  God  himself; 
and  is  entitled  to  our  utmost  respect,  were 
it  only  in  a  political  light ;  as  in  all  hu- 
man concerns  it  is  the  strongest  test  of 
veracity  ;  and  has  been  approved  as  such 
by  the  wisdom  of  all  nations. 

Some  religionists  have  disafroved  the 
use  of  oaths,  under  the  idea  of  prophane- 
ness.  The  language  of  the  sacred  writers 
conveys  a  different  idea.  One  of  them 
says,  '^  An  oath  for  confirmation  is  an 
end  of  all  strife:"  another, ''  I  take  God 
for  record  upon  my  soul :"  and  a  third, 
"  God  is  my  witness." 

To  the  use  of  oaths,  others  have  object- 
ed, that  they  are  nugatory.  The  good 
man  will  speak  the  truth  without  an  oath ; 
and  the  bad  man  cannot  be  held  by  one. 
And  this  would  be  true,  if  mankind  were 
divided  into  good  and  bad  :  but  as  they 
are  generally  of  a  mixed  character,  we 
may  well  suppose,  that  many  would  ven- 
ture a  simple  falsehood,  who  would  yet 
be  startled  at  the  idea  of  perjury*. 

As  an  oath  therefore  taken  in  a  solemn 
manner,  and  on  a  proper  occasion,  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  highest  acts  of 
religion;  so  perjury,  or  false  swearing, 
is  certainly  one  of  the  highest  acts  of  im- 
piety ;  and  the  greatest  dishonour  we  can 
possibly  show  to  the  name  of  God.  It 
is,  in  effect,  either  denying  our  belief  in 
a  God,  or  his  power  to  punish.  Other 
crimes  wish  to  escape  the  notice  of  Hea- 
ven ;  this  is  daring  the  Abnighty  to  his 
face. 

After  perjury,  the  name  of  God  is  most 
dishonoured  by  the  horrid  practice  of  curs- 
ing. Its  effects  in  society,  it  is  true,  are 
not  so  mischievous  as  those  of  perjury ; 
nor  is  it  so  deliberate  an  act :  but  yet  it 
conveys  a  still  more  horrid  idea.  Indeed, 
if  there  be  one  wicked  practice  more  pe« 
culiarly  diabolical  than  another,  it  is  this: 
for  no  employment  can  be  conceived  more 
suitable  to  infernal  spirits,  than  that  of 
spending  their  rage  and  impotence  in 
curses  and  execrations.  If  this  shocking 
vice  were  not  so  dreadfully  familiar  to  our 
ears,  it  could  not  fail  to  strike  us  with  the 
utmost  horror. 

see  instances  among  the  oooiimon  people,  of  tLeir 
swear,  or  when  sworn  will  not  aitert. 
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We  next  consider  common  swearing ;  But  secondly,  common  swearing  is  a 

a  sin  so  universally  p^acu^led,  that  one  large  stride  towards  wilful  and  corrupt 

would  imagine  some  great  advantage,  in  perjury,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  a  solemn 

the  way  either  of  pleasure  or  profit,  at-  oath  to   be  received  with  less  rcvereDoe. 

tended  it     The  wages  of  iniquity  afford  If  nol>ody  dareil  to  take  an  oath,  but  on 

some   temptations ;    but   to  commit  sin  proper  occasions,  an  oath  would  be  re> 

without  any  WBgev,  is  a  strange  species  of  ceived  with  respect;    but  when  we  are 

infatuation.     May  we  then  ask  the  com-  accustomed  to  hear  swearing  the  comnoD 

mon  swearer,  what  the  advantages  are,  language  of  our  streets,  it  is  no  wonder 

which  HT\9e  from  this  practice?  that  people  make  light  of  oaths  on  erery 

It  will  be  difficult  to  point  out  one. —  occasion  ;  and  that  judicial,  commereial« 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said,  that  it  adds  strength  and   official   oaths,  are  all  treated  with 

to  an  affirmation.    But  if  a  man  common-  much  indifference, 

ly  strengthen  his  affirmations  in  this  way.  Thirdly,  common  swearing  may  be  oon* 

we  may  venture  to  assert,  that  the  practice  sidered  as  an  act  of  greet  irreverence  to 

will  tend  rather  to  lessen,  than  to  confirm  God ;  and  as  such^  implying  also  e  great 


his  credit.  He  shews  plainly  what  hehim-  indifference  to  religion.     If  it  woold 

self  thinks  of  his  own  veracity.  We  never  grace  a  chief  magistrate  to  aoffer  appeide 

prop  a  building  till  it  becomes  ruinous.  on  every  trifling,  or  ludicrous  oocenon; 

Some  forward  youth  may  think,  that  an  we  may  at  least  think  it  as  disreepectfal  to 
oath  adds  an  air  and  spirit  to  his  discourse ;  the  Almighty. — If  we  lose  our  rereiODoe 
that  it  is  manly  and  important;  and  gives  for  God,  it  is  impossible  we  can  reteia  it 
him  consequence.  We  may  whisper  one  for  his  laws.  You  scarce  remember  a  com- 
fM'cret  in  his  ear,  which  he  may  be  as-  mon  swearer,  who  was  in  other  reapedfl 
Bured  is  a  truth.  These  airs  of  manliness  an  exact  Christian, 
give  him  consequence  with  those  only.  But,  above  all,  we  should  be  deterred 
whose  commendation  is  disgrace :  others  from  common  swearing  by  the  posi five 
he  only  convinces,  at  how  early  an  age  he  command  of  our  Sariour,  which  is  found- 
wishes  to  be  thought  profligate.  ed  unquestionably  upon  the  wickedness  of 

Perhaps  he  may  imagine,  that  an  oath  the  practice:  '*  You   have  heard,"  aaiih 

gives  force  and  terror  to  his  threatenings —  Christ,  •*  that  it  hath  been  said  by  them  of 

In  this  he  may  be  right;  and  the  more  old  time,  thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself: 

horribly  wicked  he  grows,  the  greater  ob-  but  I  say  unto  you.  swear  not  at  all : 


ject  of  terror  he  may  make  himself.     On  ther  by  heaven,  for  it  is  God's  throne ;  nei* 

this  plan  the  devil  affords  him  a  complete  ther  by  the  eanh,    for  it  is  his  footstool ; 

pattern  for  imitation.  but   let   your  communication,    (that  ia. 

Paltry  as  these  apologies  are,  I  should  your  ordinary  conversation)  be  yea,  yea* 

suppose  the  practice  of  common  swearing  nay,  nay;    for  whatsoever  is  more  than 

has  little  more  to  say  for  itself.— Those,  these  cometh  of  evil." — St.  James  also, 

however,  who  can  argue  in  favour  of  this  with  great  emphasis  pressing  his  master's 

sin,  I  should  fear,  there  is  little  chance  to  words,  says,  **  Above  all  things,  my  bre- 

reclaim.  But  it  is  probable,  that  the  greater  thren,  swear  not ;  neither  by  heaven,  nei- 

part  of  such  as  are  addicted  to  it,  act  ra-  ther  by  the  earth,  neither  by  any  otheir 

ther  from  habit  than  principle.    To  deter  oath  :    but  let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your 

such  p^sons  from  indulging  so  pernicious  nay,  nay,  lest  you  fall  into  condemnation.** 
a  habit,  and  shew  to  them,  that  it  is  worth         I  shall  just  add,  before  I  conclude  this 

their  while  to  be  at  some  pains  to  con-  subject,  that  two  things  are  to  be  avoided, 

quer  it,  let  us  now  see  what  arguments  which  are  very  neariy  allied  to  swearing. 
may  be  produced  on  the  other  side.  The  first  is,  the  use  of  light  exclama- 

In  the  first  place,  common  swearing  tions,  and  invocations  upon  Qod,  on  every 

leads  to  perjury.     He  who  is  addicted  to  trivial  occasion.     We  cannot  have  much 

swear  on  every  trifling  occasion,  cannot  reverence  for  God  himself,  when  we  treat 

but  often,  I  had  almost  said  unavoidably,  his  name  in  so  familiar  a  manner ;   and 

give  the  sanction  of  on  oath  to  an  untruth,  may  assure  ourselves,  that  we  areindulging 

And  thou(^  I  should  hope  such  perjury  a  practice,  which  must  weaken  impressions, 

is  not  a  un  of  so  heinous  a  nature,  as  that  ought  to   be  preserved  as  strong  as 

what,  in  judicial  matters,  is  called  wilful  possible. 

and  corrupt ;  yet  it  is  certainly  sUined        Secondly,  such  light  expressions,    and 

with  a  very  great  degree  of  guilt.  wanton  phrases,  as  sound  like  swearing, 
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are  to  be  avoided ;  and  are  often  therefore  shadowed  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish 

indulged  by  siDy  people  for  the  sake  of  the  law,  was  marked  in  stronger  lines  by  the 

sound  ;  who  think   (if  they  think  at  all)  prophets,  and  proclaimed  in  a  more  Intel-* 

that  they  add  to  their  discourse  the  spirit  ligible  language.     The  office  of  the  Me»- 

of  swearing  without  the  guilt  of  it.     Such  siah,  his  ministry,  his  life,  his  actions,  hia 

people  bad  better  lay  aside,  together  with  death,  and  his  resurrection,  are  all  very 

swearing,  every  appearance  of  it.     These  distinctly  held  out.     It  is  true,  the  Jews, 

appearances,  may  both  offend,  and  mis-  explaining  the  warm  6gures  of  the  pro- 

lead  others ;  and  with  regard  to  them-  phetic  language  too  literally,  and  applying 

selves,  may   end  in  realities.     At  least,  to  a  temporal  dominion  those  expressions, 

they  shew  an  inclination  to  swearing :  and  which  were  intended  only  as  descriptive 

an  inclination  to  vice  indulged,  is  really  of  a  spiritual,  were  offended  at  the  meaa- 

vice.                                              Gilpin,  ness  of  Christ's  appearance  on  earth ;  and 

would  not  own  him  for  that  Messiah, 

^  108.     Honour  due  to   God's  fVord-^  whom  their  prophets  had  foretold ;  though 

What  it  is  to  serve  God  trvli/,  S^c.  t^ese  very  prophets,  when  they  used  a  leea 

figurative  language,  had  described  him. 

As  we  are  enjoined  to  honour  God's  as  he  really  was,  a  man  of  sorrows,  and 

holy  name,  so  are  we  enjoined  also  **  to  acquainted  with  grief, 

honour  his  holy  word.'*  To  these  books  are  added  several  others. 

By  God's  holy  word,  we  mean,  the  Old  ppetical  and  moral,  which  administer  much 

Testament  and  the  New.  instruction,  and  matter  of  meditation  to 

The  books  of  the  Old  Testament  open  devout  minds, 

with  the  earliest  accounts  of  time,  earlier  The  New  Testament  contains  first  the 

than  any  human  records  reach ;   and  yet,  simple  history  of  Christ,  as  recorded  in 

in  many  instances,  they  are  strengthened  the  four  gospels.     In  this  history  also  are 

by  human  records.     The  heathen  mytho-  delivered    those     excellent    instructions 

logy  is  often  grounded  upon  remnants  of  which  our  Saviour  occasionally  gave  his 

the  sacred  story,  and  many  of  the  Bible  disciples ;  the  precepts  and  the  example 

events  are  recorded,  however  imperfectly,  blended  together. 

in  prophane  history.    The  very  face  of  To  the  gospel  succeeds  an  account  of 

nature  bears  witness  to  the  deluge.  the  lives  and  actions  of  some  of  the  prin- 

In  the  history  of  the  patriarchs  is  exhi-  cipal  apostles,  together  with  the  early  state 
bited  a  most  beautiful  picture  of  the  sim-  of  the  Christian  church, 
plicity  of  ancient  manners  ;  and  of  genuine  The  epistles  of  several  of  the  apostles, 
nature  unadorned  indeed  by  science^  but  particularly  of  St.  Paul,  to  some  of  the 
impressed  strongly  with  a  sense  of  reli-  new  established  churches,  make  another 
gion.  This  gives  an  air  of  greatness  and  part.  Our  Saviour  had  promised  to  en- 
dignity  to  all  the  sentiments  and  actions  dow  his  disciples  with  power  from  on  high 
of  these  exalted  characters.  to  complete  the  great  work  of  publishing 

The  patriarchal  history  is  followed  by  the  gospel:  and  in  the  epistles  that  work 

the  Jewish.     Here  we  have  the  principal  is  completed.    The  truths  and  doctrines  of 

events  of  that  peculiar  nation,  which  lived  the  Christian  religion  are  here  still  more 

under  a  theocracy,  and  was  set  apart  to  unfolded    and   enforced :    as    the  great 

preserve  and  propagate*  the  knowledge  of  scheme  of  our  redemption  was  now  finish- 

the  true  God  through  those  ages  of  igno-  ed  by  the  death  of  Christ 

ranee  antecedent  to  Christ.     Here  too  we  The  sacred  volume  is  concluded  with 

find  thosetypes,  and  representations,  whieh  the  revelations  of  St.  John;   which  are 

the  apostle  to  the  Heorews  calls  the  sha-  supposed  to  contain  a  propheticdescription 

dows  of  good  things  to  come.  of  the  future  state  of  the  church.     Some 

To  those  books,  which  contain  the  le-  of  these  prophecies,  it  is  thought  on  very 

gislation  and  history  of  the  Jews,  succeed  good  grounds,  are  already  fulfilled ;  and 

the  prophetic  writings.    As  the  time  of  the  others,  which  now,  as  sublime  descriptions 

promise  drew  still  nearer,  the  notices  of  its  only,  amuse  the  imagination,  will  proba- 

approach  became  stronger.   The  kingdom  bly,  in  the  future  ages  of  the  church,  be 

of  the  Messiah,  which  was  but  obscurely  the  objects  of  the  understanding  also* 

*  See  the  subject  very  learnedly  treated  in  one  of  the  first  ehapten  of  Jeakiot's  ReasonabJeneis 
of  Christianity. 
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The  last  part  of  our  duty  to  God  is,  '*  to  vial  io  bis  sight.   The  world  may  sootfa ; 

serre  him  truly  all  the  days  of  our  life.*'  or  it  may  threaten  him  :    he  perseTem 

*^  To  serve  God  truly  all  the  days  of    steadily  in  the  service  of  his  God;  and  io 

our  life,"  implies  two  things:  first,  the  that  perseverance  feels  his  happiness  every 

mode  of  this  service;  and  secondly,  the  day  the  more  established.            Gi/pm. 

**  Fir'^st,  we  must  serve  God  truly.    We  *  ^^\  P^r'A*^"^  'f  particular  Persoiif 

must  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  iutward  —DiOy  of  Children  toParenU--Respai 

action;  but  must  take  care  that  every  tmd  Obatience—tn  what  the  farmer  eonr 

action  be  founded  on  a  proper  moiive.   It  "^-^'^  "^t^^^  ^f  '^'i^^T""^^??!^ 

is  the  motive  alone  that  mVkes  an  action  ^  Parent^oU^rlu  Affeciw^OM^ 

acceptable  to  God.    The  hypocrite  -may  f"^  to  iMW-fownded  an  the  Adoan- 

fast  twice  in  the  week,  and  give  alms  of  '^^  ^f  *^^'*^- 

all  that  he  possesses :''  nay,  he  may  fast  From  the  two  grand  principles  of  « lov^ 

the  whole  week,  if  he  be  able,  and  give  ing  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,and  of  doing 

all  he  has  in  alms ;  but  if  his  fasts  and  his  to  others  as  we  would  have  them  do  to  oa^ 

alms  are  intended  as  matter  of  ostentation  which  regulates  our  social  intercourse  io 

only,  neither  the  one,  nor  the  other,  is  general,  we  proceed  to  those  more  eon- 

that   true  service    which  God   requires,  fined  duties,  which  arise  from  particular 

God  requires  the  heart:  he  requires  that  relations,  connexions, and  stations  in  life, 

an  earnest  desire  of  acting  agreeable  to  Among  these,  wcare  first  taught,  as  in- 

his  will,  should  be  the  general  spring  of  deed  the  order  of  nature  directs,  to  conai- 

our  actions;  and  this  will  give  even  an  der  the  great  duty  of  children  to  parents, 

indifferent  action  a  value  in  his  sight.  The  two  points  to  be  insisted  on,  are 

As  we  are  enjoined  to  serve  God  truly,  respect  and  ooedience.  Both  these  should 
so  arc  we  enjoined  to  serve  him  *'  all  the  naturally  spring  from  love;  to  which  pa- 
days  of  our  life."  As  far  as  human  frail-  rents  have  the  higliest  claim.  And  indeed 
ties  will  permit,  we  should  persevere  in  a  parents,  in  general,  behave  to  their  chii- 
constant  tenor  of  obedience.  That  lax  be-  dren,  in  a  manner  both  to  deserve  and  to 
haviour,  which,  instead  of  making  a  steady  obtain  their  love. 

progress,  is  continually  relapsing  into  for-  But  if  the  kindness  of  the  parent  be  not 

met  errors,  and  running  the  same  round  of  such  as  to  work  upon  the  affections  of  tlio 

sinning  and  repenting,  is  rather  the  life  of  child,  yet  still  the  parent  has  a  title  to  i^ 

an  irresolute  sinner,  than  of  a  pious  Chris-  spect  and  obedience,  on  the  principle  of 

tian.      Human   errors  and  frailties,  we  duty;  a  principle,  which  the  voice  of  na- 

know,  God  will  not  treat  with  too  severe  ture  dictates  ;  which  reason  inculcates; 

an  eye ;  but  he  who,  in  the  general  tenor  which  human  laws,  and  human  customs, 

of  his  life,  does  not  keep  advancing  to-  all  join  to  enforce ;  and  which  the  word 

wards  Christian   perfection ;   but  suffers  of  God  strictly  commands, 

himself,  at  intervals,  entirely  to  lose  sight  The  child  will  shew  respect  to  his  pa- 

of  his  calling,  canpot  be  really  serious  in  rent,  by  treating  him,  at  all  times,  with 

his  profession:   he  is  at  a  great  distance  deference.  He  will  consult  his  parent's ia- 

from  serving  God  truly  all  the  days  of  his  clination,  and  shew  a  readiness,  in  a  thou- 

life ;  and  has  no  scriptural  gf ound  to  hope  sand  nameless  trifles,  to  conform  himself 

much  from  the  mercy  of  God.  to  it.     He  will  never  peevishly  contradict 

That  man,  whether  placed  in  high  estate  his  parent ;  and  when  he  offers  a  contrary 
or  low,  has  reached  the  summit  of  human  opinion,  he  will  offer  it  modestly.  R^ 
happiness,  who  is  truly  serious  in  the  ser-  spect  will  teach  him  also,  not  only  to  pat 
vice  of  his  great  Master.  The  things  of  the  best  colouring  upon  the  infirmities  of 
this  world  may  engage,  but  cannot  engross  his  parent:  but  even  if  those  infirmitiea 
his  attention;  its  sorrows  and  its  joys  may  be  great,  he  will  soften  and  screen  than, 
affect,  but  cannot  disconcert  him.  No  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  public  eye. 
man,  he  knows,  can  faithfully  serve  two  Obedience  goes  a  step  further,  and  anp- 
masters.  He  hath  hired  himself  to  one —  poses  a  positive  command.  In  things  un- 
that  great  Master,  whose  commands  he  lawful  indeed,  the  parental  authority  can- 
reveres,  whose  favour  he  seeks,  whose  dii-  not  bind;  but  this  is  a  case  that  rarely 
pleasure  aloneisthe  real  object  of  his  fears;  happens.  The  great  danger  is  on  the 
and  whose  rewards  alone  are  the  real  ob<-  other  side,  that  children,  through  obati- 
jects  of  bis  hope.  Every  thing  else  is  tri-  nacy  or  sullenness,  should  refuse  their  pe- 
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fentsMawfal  commands ;  to  the  obfleryance  ing  of  the  precept  19,  that  we  ongfat  to  lire 

of  all  which,   however  inconyenient  to  in  dutiful  sabroission  to  legal  authority, 

themaelyesy  they  are  tied  by  various  mo-  GoTemmeot  and  society  are  united.  We 

tives;  and  above  all,  by  the  command  of  cannot  have  one  without  the  other;  and 

God,  who,  in  his  sacred  denunciations  we  submit  to  the  inconveniences,  for  the 

against  sin,  ranks  disobedience  to  parents  sake  of  the  advantages, 

among  the  worst*.  The  end  of  society  is  mutual  safety  and 

They  are  farther  bound,not  only  to  obey  convenience.      Without   it,   even    safety 

the  commands  of  their  parents ;  but  to  could  in  no  degree  be  obtained  :  the  good 

obey  them  cheerfully.     He  does  but  half  would  become  a  prey  to  the  bad ;  nay, 

his  dnty,  who  does  it  not  from  his  heart.  the  very  human  species  to  the  beasts  of 

There  remains  still  a  third  part  of  filial  the  field, 
duty,  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  chil«  Still  less  could  we  obtain  the  conveni- 
dren,  when  grown  up.  This  the  catechism  ences  of  life ;  which  cannot  be  had  with- 
calls  succouring  or  administering  to  the  out  the  labour  of  many.  If  every  man  da- 
necessities  of  the  parent;  either  in  the  pended  upon  himself  for  what  he  enjoyed, 
way  of  managing  his  affairs,  when  he  is  how  destitute  would  be  the  situation  of 
less  able  to  manage  them  himself;  or  in  human  affairs! 

supplying  his  wants,  should  he  need  assist-  But  even  safety  and  convenience  are  not 

anceinthatway.  Andthis  the  child  should  the  only  fruits  of  society.     Man,  living 

do,  on  the  imited  principles  of  love,  duty,  merely  by  himself,  would  be  an  ignorant 

and  gratitude.  The  hypocriticalJew  would  unpolished  savaee.     It  is  the  intercourse 

sometimes  evade  this  duty,  by  dedicating  of  society   which  cultivates  the  human 

to  sacred  uses  what  should  have  been  ex-  mind.     One  man's  knowledge  and  expor 

pended  in  assisting  his  parent.     Our  Sa*  rieoce  is  built  upon  another's ;  and  so  the 

viour  sharply  rebukes  this  perversion  of  great  edifice  of  science  and  polished  life 

duty;  and  gives  him  to  understand,  that  is  reared. 

DO  pretence  of  serving  God  can  cover  the  To  enjoy  these  advantages,  therefore, 
neglect  of  assisting  a  parent.  And  if  no  men  joined  in  society ;  and  hence  it  be- 
pretence  of  serving  God  can  do  it,  surely  came  necessary,  that  government  should 
every  other  pretence  must  still  be  more  be  established.  Magistrates  were  created ; 
unnatural.  laws  made ;  taxes  submitted  to ;  and  every 
Under  this  head  also  we  may  consider  one,  instead  of  righting  himself  (except  in 
that  attention,  and  love,  which  are  due  to  mere  self-defence),  is  enjoined  to  appeal  to 
other  relations,  especially  that  mutual  af«  the  laws  he  lives  under,  as  the  best  security 
fection  which  should  subsist  between  bro-  of  his  life  and  property.  Gilpin, 
thers.  The  name  of  brother  expresses  the  .,,^r^^^  m  l  jt^ 
highest  degree  of  tenderness;  and  is  gene.  ^  ^^^'  Duly  to  our  Teachers  and  Instruct 
rally  used  in  Scripture,  as  a  term  of  mcu-  t^^rmng  from  the  gr^at  Importance 
liar  endearment,  to  call  men  to  the  prac  "f  ^«J^<*f  ^  Rehgwn--and  the 
tice  of  social  virtue.  It  reminds  them  of  S^^  NtceuUy  of  gaining  Hah^of  Ai- 
every  kindness,  which  man  can  shew  to  ^^T"  "^^  ^.^J  ST  X^^.T 
man.  If  then  we  ought  to  treat  all  man-  'fli'^'iP  %  Y  Manhood  to  thta 
kind  with  the  affection  of  brothers,  in  what  ^'^^^^  ^'^  ^  ^^'• 
light  must  they  appear,  who  being  really  We  are  next  enjoined  ^  to  submit  oar- 
such,  are  ever  at  variance  with  each  other;  selves  to  all  our  governors,  teachers,  spi- 
continually  doing  spiteful  actions,  and  ritual  pastor8,iand  masters."  Here  ano- 
shewing,  upon  every  occasion,  not  only  a  ther  species  of  government  is  pointed  out. 
want  of  brotherly  kindness,  but  even  of  The  laws  of  society  are  meant  to  govern 
common  regard  ?  our  riper  years ;  the  instructions  of  our 
The  next  part  of  our  duty  is  <^to  ho-  teachers,  spiritual  pastors,  and  masters,  are 
nour  and  obey  the  king,  and  all  that  are  meant  to  guide  our  youth, 
put  in  authority  under  him."  By  our  **  teachers,  spiritual  pastors,  and 
By  **  the  king,  and  aU  that  are  put  in  masters,"  are  meant  all  those  who  have  the 
authority  under  him,"  is  meant  the  various  care  of  our  education,  and  of  our  instruo- 
parts  of  the  government  we  live  under,  of  tion  in  religion ;  whom'  we  are  to  obey, 
which  the  king  is  the  head:  and  the  mean-  and  Usten  lo^  with  humility  and  attention, 
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fl9  the  means  of  our  adTancement  in  know-  curse  those  means  of  leisure,  which  migbf 

ledge  and  religion.     The  instructions  we  become  so  great  a  blessing, 

receive  from  them  are  unquestionably  sub-  But  however  necessary  to  us  knowledge 

ject  to  our  own  judgment  in  future  life;  may  be,  rel^on,  we  know,  is  iniiBitelj 

for  by  his  own  judgment  erery  man  must  more  so.     The  one  adorns  a  man,  and 

stand  or  fall.     But,  during  our  youth,  it  is  gives  him,  it  is  true,  superioritT  and  rank 

highly  proper  for  us  to  pay  a  dutiful  sub-  in  life :  but  the  other  is  absolutely  essential 

mission  to  their  instructions,  as  we  cannot  to  his  happiness. 

yet  be  supposed  to  have  formed  any  judg-  In  the  midst  of  youth,health,  and  alMiii- 

ment  of  our  own.     At  that  early  age  it  dance,  the  world  is  apt  to  appear  a  very  gay 

should  be  our  endeavour  to  acquire  know*  and  pleasing  scene;  it  engages  our  desires; 

ledge;  and  afterwards   unprejudiced   to  and  m  a  degree  satisfies  them  also.     But 

form  our  opinion.  it  is  wisdom  to  consider  that  a  time  will 

The  duty  which  young  people  owe  to  come,  when  youth,  liealth,  and  fortane, 

their  instructors,  cannot  be  shewn  better,  will  all  fail  us  ;  and  if  disappointment  and 

than  in  the  effect  which  the  instructions  vexation  do  not  sour  our  taste  for  pleasure, 

they  receive  have  upon  them.  They  would  at  least  sickness  and  infirmities  will  destroy 

do  well,  therefore,  to  consider  the  ad  van-  it.     In  these  gloomy  seasons,  and  above 

tages  of  an  early  attention  to  these  two  all,  at  the  approach  of  death,  what  vrfll 

things,  both  of  great  importance,  know-  become  of  us  without  religion  f    Whei 

ledge  and  religion.  this  world  fails,  where  shall  we  fly,  if  we 

The  great  use  of  knowledge  in  all  its  va-  expect  no  refuge  in  another?  Without  holy 

rious  branches  (to  which  the  learned  Ian-  hope  in  God^  and  resignation  to  hit  will, 

guages  are  generally  considered  as  an  in-  and  trust  in  him  for  deliverance,  what  is 

troduction)  is  to  free  the  mind  from  the  there  that  can  secure  us  against  the  evils 

prejudices  of  ignorance;   and  to  give  it  of  life? 

ju&ter,andmoreenlarged  conceptions,  than  The  great  utility  therefore  of  know- 
are  the  mere  growth  of  rude  nature.  By  ledge  and  religion  being  thus  apparent,  it 
reading,  you  add  the  experience  of  others  is  highly  incumbent  upon  us  to  pay  a  sto- 
to  your  own.  It  is  the  improvement  of  dious  attention  to  them  in  our  youth.  If 
the  mind  chiefly,  that  makes  the  difference  we  do  not,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
between  man  and  man ;  and  gives  one  man  we  shall  never  do  it :  that  we  shall  grow 
a  real  superiority  over  another.  old  in  ignorance,  by  neglecting  the  one; 

Besides,  the  mind  must  be  employed,  and  old  in  vice  by  neglecting  the  other. 
The  lower  orders  of  men  have  their  atten-  For  improvement  in  knowledge,  youth 
tion  much  engrossed  by  those  employments  is  certainly  the  fittest  season.  The  miod 
in  which  the  necessities  of  lire  engage  is  then  ready  to  receive  any  impression. 
them:  and  it  is  happy  that  they  have.  It  is  free  from  all  that  care  and  attention. 
Labour  stands  in  the  room  of  education ;  which,  in  riper  age,  the  affairs  of  life  brii^ 
and  fills  up  those  vacancies  of  mind,  which,  with  them.  The  memory  too  is  then 
in  a  state  of  idleness,  would  be  engrossed  stronger,  and  better  able  to  acquire  the 
by  vice.  And  if  they,  who  have  more  rudiments  of  knowledge;  and  as  the  mind 
leisure,  do  not  substitute  something  in  the  is  then  void  of  ideas,  it  is  more  suited  to 
room  of  this,  their  minds  also  will  become  those  parts  of  learning  which  are  conver- 
the  prey  of  vice;  ahd  the  more  so,  as  they  sant  in  words.  Besides,  there  is  some- 
have  the  means  to  indulge  it  more  in  their  times  in  youth  a  modesty  and  ductility, 
power.  A  vacant  mind  is  exactly  that  which  in  advanced  years,  if  those  years 
house  mentioned  in  the  gospel,  which  the  especially  have  been  lef^  a  prey  to  ^^no- 
devil  found  empty.  In  he  entered ;  and  ranee,  become  self-sufficiency  and  preju- 
Uking  with  him  seven  other  spirits  more  dice;  and  these  effectually  bar  up  aU  the 
wicked  than  himself,  they  took  possession,  inlets  to  knowledge.-But,above  all, unless 
It  is  an  undoubted  truth,  that  one  vice  in-  habits  of  attention  and  application  are 
dulged,  introduces  others ;  and  that  each  early  gained,  we  shall  scarcely  acquire 
succeeding  vice  becomes  more  depraved- —  them  afterwards—The  inconsiderate  youth 
If  then  the  mind  must  be  employed,  what  seldom  reflecU  upon  this ;  nor  knows  his 
can  fiUupitsvacuities  more  rationally  than  loss,  till  he  knows  abo  that  it  cannot  be 
the  acquiution  of  knowledge?     Let  us  retrieved. 

therefore  thank  God  for  the  opportunities  Nor  is  youth  more  the  season  to  acquire 

he  halh  afforded  us;  and  not  turn  into  a  knowledge,  than  to  form  religious  habits. 
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It  19  a  great  point  to  get  habit  on  the  side  youth,  we  must  expect  to  be  ignorant 
of  virtue.  It  will  make  every  thing  smooth  men.  If  indolence  and  inattention  have 
and  easy.  The  earliest  principles  are  ge-  taken  an  early  possession  of  us,  they  will 
nerally  the  most  lasting ;  and  those  ot  a    probably  increase  as  we  advance  in  life  ; 

and  make  us  a  burden  to  ourselves,  and 
useless  to  society.  If,  again,  we  suflfer 
ourselves  to  be  misled  by  vicious  inclina- 
tions, they  may  daily  get  new  strength, 
and  end  in  dissolute  lives.  But  if  we  cul- 
tivate our  minds  in  our  youth,  attain  ha- 
bits of  attention  and  industry,  of  virtue 
and  sobriety,  we  shall  find  ourselves  well 
prepared  to  act  our  future  parts  in  life  ; 
and,  what  above  all  things  ought  to  be  our 
care,  by  gaining  this  command  over  our- 
selves, we  shall  be  more  able,  as  we  get 
forward  in  the  world,  to  resist  every  new 
temptation,  as  it  arises.  Gilpin. 


religious  cast  are  seldom  wholly  lost. 
Though  the  temptations  of  the  world  may, 
now  and  then,  draw  the  well-principled 
youth  aside;  yet  his  principles  being  con- 
tinually at  war  with  his  practice,  there  is 
hope,  that  in  the  end  the  better  part  may 
overcome  the  worse,  and  bring  on  a  refor* 
mation.  Whereas,  he,  who  has  suffered 
habits  of  vice  to  get  possession  of  his  youth, 
has  little  chance  of  being  brought  back  to 
a  sense  of  religion.  In  a  common  course 
of  things  it  can  rarely  happen.  Some  ca- 
lamity must  rouse  him.  He  must  be 
awakened  by  a  storm,  or  sleep  for  ever. — 
How  much  better  is  it  then  to  make  that 
easy  to  us,  which  we  know  is  best !  And 
to  form  those  habits  now,  which  hereafter 
we  shall  wish  we  had  formed ! 

There  are,  who  would  restrain  youth 
from  imbibing  any  religious  principles, 
till  they  can  jude;e  for  themselves ;  lest 
they  should  imbibe  prejudice  for  truth. 
But  why  should  not  the  same  caution  be 


§  111.  Behaviour  to  Superiors, 

We  are  next  enjoined  **  to  order  our- 
selves lowly  and  reverently  to  all  our  bet- 


ters. 


By  our  betters  are  meant,  they  who  are 
in  a  superior  station  of  life  to  our  own  ; 
and  by  *'  ordering  ourselves  lowly  and 
reverently  towards  them,"  is  meant  pay- 


used  in  science  also ;  and  the  minds  of    ingthem  that  respect  which  is  due  to  their 
youth  left  void  of  all  impressions  ?    The    station. 


experiment,  I  fear,  in  both  cases  would  be 
dangerous.  If  the  mind  were  left  unculti- 
vated during  so  long  a  period,  though  no- 
thing else  would  find  entrance,  vice  cer- 
tainly would:  and  it  would  make  the  laiger 
shoots,  as  the  soil  would  be  vacant.  A 
boy  had  better  receive  knowledge  and  reli- 
gion mixed  with  error,  ihtm  none  at  all. 
For  when  the  mind  is  set  a  thinking,  it 
may  deposit  its  prejudices  by  degrees,  and 
get  right  at  last:  but  in  a  state  of  stagna- 
tion it  will  infallibly  become  foul. 

To  conclude,  our  youth  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  our  more  advanced  life,  as 
this  world  does  to  the  next.    In  this  life 


The  word  ^*  betters"  indeed  includes 
two  kinds  of  persons,  to  whom  our  re- 
spect is  due — those  who  have  a  natural 
claim  to  it ;  and  those  who  have  an  ac-* 
quired  one ;  that  is,  a  claim  arising  from 
some  particular  situation  in  life. 

Among  the  first,  are  all  our  superior 
relations ;  not  only  parents,  but  all  other 
relat]0ns,who  are  in  a  line  above  us.  All 
these  have  a  natural  claim  to  our  respect. 
— There  is  a  respect  also  due  from  youth 
to  age ;  which  is  always  becoming,  and 
tends  to  keep  youth  within  the  bounds  of 
modesty. 

To  others,  respect  is  due  from  those 


we  must  form  and  cultivate  those  habits  of  particular  stations  which  arise  from  society 

virtue,  which  must  qiialify  us  for  a  better  and  government.     Fear  God,  says  the 

state.     If  we  neglect  them  here,  and  con-  text ;  and  it  adds,  *^  honour  the  king." 

tract  habits  of  an  opposite  kind,  instead  of  It  is  due  also  from  many  other  situa- 

gaining  that  exalted  state,  which  is  pro-  tions  in  life.   Employments,  honours,  and 

mised  to  our  improvement,  we  shall  of  even  wealth,  will  exact  it ;  and  all  may 

course  sink  into  that  state,which  is  adapted  justly  exact  it,  in  a  proper  degree. 

to  the  habits  we  have  formed.           «  But  it  may  here  perhaps  be  inquired. 

Exactly  thus  is  youth  introductory  to  why  God  should  permit  this  latter  distino- 


manhood :  to  which  it  is,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  state  of  preparation.  During  this 
season  we  must  qualify  ourselves  for  the 
parts  we  are  to  act  hereafter.  In  manhood 
we  bear  the  fruit,  which  has  in  youth  been 
planted.    If  we  have  sauntered  away  our 


tion  among  men  ?  That  some  should  have 
more  authority  than  others,  we  can  easily 
see,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  government ; 
but  among  men,  who  are  all  born  equal, 
why.should  the  goodsof  life  be  distributed 
in  so  unequal  a  proportion  ? 
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To  this  inqairy,  it  nay  be  answered,    rily  connected  with  riches  and  po¥«rty. 
that,  in  the  first  place,  we  see  nothing  in    Each  condition  hath  its  particular  sou 


this,  but  what  is  common  in  all  the  works  both  of  pleasure  and  pain,  unkno?m  to  the 

of  God.    A  gradation  is  every  where  ob-  other.     Thoee  in  elevated  stations  haTe  a 

servable.      feauty,  strength,    swiftness,  thousand  latent  pangs,  of  which  their  in- 

and   other  qualiuea,  are   varied  through  feriors  have  no  idea ;  while  their  inferion 

the  creation  in  numberless  degrees.     In  again  have  as  many  pleasures,  which  the 

the  same  manner  likewise  are  varied  the  others  cannot  taste.    1  speak  only  of  sud 

gifts  of  fortune,  as  they  are  called.     Why  modes  of  happiness  or  misery  which  arise 

there  fore  should  one  man's  being  ricber  immediately  from  diiferent  stations.     Of 

than  another,  surprise  us  more  than  hb  misery,  indeed,  from  a  variety  of  other 

being  stronger  than  another,   or    more  causes,  all  men  of  every  station  are  equal 

prudent?  heirs:    either  when  God  lays  his  hand 

Though  we  can  but  very  inadequately  upon  us  in   sickness  or  misfortune ;  or 

trace  the  wisdom  of  Grod  in  his  works,  when,  by  our  own  follies  and  Tioes,  we 


yet  very  wise  reasons  appear  for  this  va-  become  the  ministers  of  our  own  disti 

riety  in  the  gifts  of  fortune.      It  seems  Who  then  would  build  his  happii 

necessary  both  in  a  civil,  and  in  a  moral  upon  an  elevated  station  ?  Or  who  would 

light.  envy  the  possession  of  such  happineM  m 

In  a  civil  light,  it  is  the  necessary  ac-  another  ?  We  know  not  with  what  ▼ariona 

companiment  of  various  employments ;  on  distresses  that  station,  which  is  the  obfcet 

which  depend  all  the  advantages  of  soci-  of  that  envy,  may  be  attended.— BesidM, 

ety.  Like  the  stones  of  a  regular  building,  as  we  are  accountable  for  all  we  po«eaa,i| 

some  muitt  range  higher,  and  some  lower;  may  be  happy  for  us  that  we  poeaeia  io 

some  must  support,  and  othere  be  sup-  little.     The  means  of  happiness,  at  far  aa 

ported;  some  will  form  the  strength  of  the  station  can  procure  them,  are  ooramoaly 

Duildiug,  and  others  its  ornament ;  but  all  in  our  own  power,  if  we  are  not  wanting 

unite  in  producing  one  regular  and  pro-  to  ourselves. 

portioned  whole.     If  then  different  em-  Let  each  of  us  then  do  his  duty  in  that 

ployments  are  necessary,  of  course  differ-  station  which  Providence  has  assigned  Um; 

ent  degrees  of  wealth,  honour,  and  con-  ever  remembering,  that  the  next  world 

sequence,  must  follow  ;  a  variety  of  dis-  will  soon  destroy  all  earthly  disti nctiona.— 

tiuctions  and  obligations ;  in  short,  differ-  One  distinction  only  will  remain  among 

ent^anks,  and  a  subordination,  must  take  the  sons  of  men  at  that  time — the  distin^ 

place.  tion  between  good  and  bad ;  and  thia  d»* 

Again,  in  a  moral  light,  the  dispropor-  tinction  it  is  worth  all  our  pains  and  all 

tiou  of  wealth,  and  other  worldly  adjuncts,  our  ambition  to  acquire.             Gilpitu 

gives  a  range  to  the  more  extensive  exer-  ^  ,  .^      -     .                             ^r  .  .. 

cise  of  virtue.     Some  virtues  could  but  h  lH-  Against  mvngine  our  Neii^dnmn 

faintly  exist  upon  the  plan  of  an  equality.  ^}f  wjurioui  kVordt. 

If  some  did  not  abound,  there  were  little  We  are  next  instructed  *'to  hurt  nobody 

room  for  temperance:  if  some  did  not  by  word  or  deed— to  be  true  and  just  in 

suffer  need,  tnere  were  as  little  for  pa-  all  our  dealings— to  bear  no  malice  nor 

tience.     Other  virtues  sgain  could  hardly  hatred  in  our  hearts — to  keep  our  hands 

exist  at  all.    Who  could  practise  genero-  from  picking  and  stealing— our  tongnee 

sity,  where   there  was  no  object  of  it  f  from  evil  speaking,  lying,  and  slandar- 

Who  humility,  where  all  ambitious  desires  ing.'* 

were  excluded  ?  Theduties  comprehended  in  these  words 

Since  then  Providence,   in  scattering  are  a  little  transposed.  What  should  claaa 

these  various  gifts,  proposes  ultimately  the  under  one  head  is  brought  under  another, 

ffood  of  man,  it  is  our  duty  to  acquiesce  ''To  hurt  nobody  by  word  or  deed,"  is 

m  this  order,  and  ''  to  behave  ourselves  the  general  proposition.    The  under  parif 

lowly  and  reverently"  (not  with  servility,  should  follow :  First,  **  to  keep  the  tongue 

but  with  a  decent  respect)  ''  to  all  our  from  evil  speaking,  lying,  and  slancUr- 

auperiois."  i^g;"   which  is   '*  to   hurt  nobody   by 

Before  I  conclude  this  subject,  it  may  word."    Secondly,  ''  to  be  true  and  joat 

be  proper  to  observe,  in  vindication  of  in  all  our  dealings ;"  and ''  to  keep  our 

the  ways  of  Providence,  that  we  are  not  hands  from  picking  and  stealing ;"  which 

to  suppose  happincai  and  misery  necenaa-  is,  *'  to  hurt  nobody  by  deed."     Aa  to 
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tfM  injunction,  <*to  bear  no  malice  nor 
hatred  in  oar  hearts,"  it  belong  properly 
to  neither  of  these  heads ;  but  it  is  a  dis* 
tinct  one  b  itself.  The  duties  being 
thus  separa'  d,  I  shall  proceed  to  explain 
them. 

And,  fif>t,  of  injuring  our  neighbour 
by  our  **  words."  This  may  be  done,  we 
find,  in  three  ways ;  by  **  evil-speaking,  by 
lying,  and  by  slandenng.'* 

By  **  eril-speaking,"  is  meant  speaking 
ill  of  our  neighbours ;  but  upon  a  suppo- 
sition, that  wis  ill  is  the  truth.  In  some 
circumstances  it  is  certainly  right  to  speak 
ill  of  our  neighbour ;  as  when  we  are  called 
upon  in  a  court  of  justice  to  give  our  evi- 
dence ;  or,  when  we  can  set  any  one  right 
in  his  opinion  of  a  person,  in  whom  he  is 
about  to  put  an  improper  confidence.  Nor 
can  therebe  any  harm  in  speakins;  of  a  bad 
ajcdon,  which  has  been  determined  in  a 
court  of  justice,  or  is  otherwise  become 
notorious. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly  dis- 
allowable  to  speak  wantonly  of  the  cha- 
racters of  others  from  conunon  fame :  be- 
cause, in  a  thousand  instances,  we  find 
that  stories,  which  have  no  better  foun- 
dation, are  misrepresented.  They  are  per- 
haps only  half  told — they  have  been  heard 
through  the  medium  of  malice  and  envy-- - 
some  favourable  circumstance  hath  been 
omitted — some  foreign  circumstance  hath 
been  added — some  trifling  circumstance 
hath  been  exaggerated — the  motive,  the 
provocation,  or  perhaps  the  reparation, 
hath  been  concealed — m  short,  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  fact  is,  some  way  or  other, 
totally  different  from  the  fact  itself. 

But  even,  when  we  have  the  best  evi- 
dence of  a  bad  action,  with  all  its  circum- 
stances before  us,  we  surely  indulge  a 
very  ill-natured  pleasure  in  spreading  the 
shame  of  an  offending  brother.  We  can 
do  no  good ;  and  we  may  do  harm :  we 
may  weaken  his  good  resolutions  by  ex- 
posing him :  we  may  harden  him  against 
the  world.  Perhaps  it  Dnay  be  his  first 
bad  action.  Perhaps  nobody  is  privy  to  it 
but  ourselves.  Let  us  give  him  at  least  one 
trial.  Let  us  not  cast  the  first  stone. 
Which  of  our  lives  could  stand  so  strict  a 
scrutiny?  He  only  who  is  without  sin 
himselfy  can  have  any  excuse  for  treating 
his  brother  with  severity. 

Let  ua  next  consider  "  lying ;"  which 
is  an  intention  to  deceive  by  falsehood  in 
our  words — ^To  warn  us  against  lying,  we 


should  do  well  to  consider  the  felly,  the 
meanness,  and  the  wickedness  of  it 

The  folly  of  lying  consists  in  its  defeat* 
ing  its  own  purpose.  A  habit  of  lying  is 
generally  in  the  end  detected  ;  and  after 
detection,  the  liar,  instead  of  deceiving, 
will  not  even  be  believed  when  he  happens 
to  speak  the  truth.  Nay,  every  single  lie 
is  attended  with  such  a  variety  of  circum« 
stances,  which  lead  to  a  detection,  that  it 
is  often  discovered.  The  use  generally 
made  of  a  lie,  is  to  cover  a  fault ;  but  aa 
the  end  is  seldom  answered,  we  only  ag- 
gravate what  we  wish  to  conceal.  In 
point  even  of  prudence,  an  honest  con- 
fession would  serve  us  better. 

The  meanness  of  lying  arises  from  the 
cowardice  which  it  implies.  We  dare  not 
boldly  and  nobly  speak  the  truth;  but 
have  recourse  to  low  subterfuges,  which 
always  argue  a  sordid  and  disingenuous 
mind.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  fashionable 
world,  the  word  liar  is  always  considered 
as  a  term  of  peculiar  reproach. 

The  wickedness  of  lying  consists  in  its 
perverting  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  of 
God,  the  use  of  speech,  in  making  that  a 
mischief  to  mankind,  which  was  intended 
for  a  benefit.  Truth  is  the  great  bond  of 
society.  Falsehood,  of  course,  tends  to 
its  dissolution.  If  one  may  lie,  why  not 
another?  And  if  there  is  no  mutual 
trust  among  men,  there  is  an  end  of  all 
intercourse  and  dealing. 

An  equivocation  is  nearly  related  to  a 
lie.  It  IS  an  intention  to  deceive  under 
words  of  a  double  meaning,  or  words 
which,  literally  speaking,  are  true;  and  is 
equally  criminal  with  the  most  downright 
breach  of  truth.  When  St.  Peter  asked 
Sapphira  (in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Acts) 
*^  whether  her  husband  had  sold  the  land 
for  so  much?"  She  answered  he  had: 
and  literally  she  spoke  the  truth ;  for  he 
had  sold  it  for  that  sum  included  in  a 
larger.  But  having  an  intention  to  de- 
ceive, we  find  the  apostle  considered  the 
equivocation  as  a  lie. 

In  short,  it  is  the  intention  to  deceive, 
which  is  criminal :  the  mode  of  deception, 
like  the  vehicle  in  which  poison  is  con- 
veyed, is  of  no  consequence.  A  nod,  or 
sign,  may  convey  a  lie  as  effectually  as 
the  most  deceitful  language. 

Under  the  head  of  lying  may  be  men« 
tioned  a  breach  of  promise.  While  a  reso- 
lution remains  in  our  own  breasts,  it  is  sub- 
ject to  our  own  review ;  but  when  we  make 
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KDOther  peraon  a  party  with  us,  an  engage- 
ment 18  made;  and  every  engagement, 
though  only  of  the  lightest  kind,  should  bo 
punctually  observed.  If  we  have  added 
to  this  engagement  a  solemn  promise,  the 
obligation  is  so  much  the  stronger ;  and  he 
who  does  not  think  himself  bound  by  such 
an  obligation,  has  no  pretensions  to  the 
cliaracler  of  an  honest  man.  A  breach  of 
promise  is  still  worse  than  a  lie.  ■  A  lie  is 
simply  a  breach  of  truth:  but  a  breach  of 
promise  is  a  breach  both  of  truth  and  trust. 
Forgetfulnetis  is  a  weak  excuse:  it  only 
shews  how  little  we  are  affected  by  so  so- 
lemn an  engagement.  Should  we  forget 
to  call  for  a  sum  of  money,  of  which  we 
were  in  want,  at  an  appointed  time  ?  Or 
do  we  think  a  solemn  promise  of  less  ya- 
lue  than  a  sum  of  money  ? 

Having  considered  evil  speaking  and 
lying,  let  us  next  consider  slandering.  By 
slandering,  we  mean  injuring  our  neigh- 
bour's character  by  falsehood.     Here  we 
still  rise  higher  in  the  scale  of  injurious 
words.     Slandering  our  neighbour  is  the 
greatest  injury  which  words  can  do  him ; 
and  is,  therefore,  worse  than  either  evil- 
speaking  or  lying.     The  mischief  of  this 
sm  depends  on  the  value  of  our  characters. 
All  men,  unless  they  be  past  feeling,  de- 
sire naturally  to  be  thought  well  of  by 
their  fellow-creatures :  a  good  character  is 
one  of  the  principal  means  of  being  ser- 
viceable either  to  ourselves  or  others ;  and 
among  numbers,  the  very  bread  they  eat 
depends  upon  it.     What  aggravated  in- 
jury, therefore,  do  we  bring  upon  every 
man  whose  name  we  slander '/  And  what 
is  still  worse,  the  injury  is  irreparable.    If 
you  defraud  a  man ;  restore  what  you  took, 
and  the  injury  is  repaired.     But,  if  you 
slander  him,  it  is  not  in  your  power  to 
shut  up  all  the  cars,  and  all  the  mouths, 
to  which  your  tale  may  have  access.  The 
evil  spreads  like  the  winged  seeds  of  some 
noxious  plants,  which  scatter  mischief  on 
a  breath  of  air,  and  disperse  it  on  every 
side,  and  beyond  prevention. 

Before  we  conclude  this  subject,  it  may 
just  be  mentioned,  that  a  slander  may  be 
spread,  as  a  lie  may  be  told,  in  various 
ways.  We  may  do  it  by  an  insinuation, 
as  well  as  in  a  direct  manner  :  we  may 
•pread  it  in  a  secret;  or  propagate  it  un- 
der the  colour  of  friendship. 

I  may  add  also,  that  it  is  a  species  of 
slander,  and  often  a  very  malignant  one, 
to  lessen  (he  merits  or  exaggerate  the 


failings  of  others ;  as  it  is  likewise  (a 
omit  defending  a  misrepn^ented  chanie* 
ter,  or  to  let  others  bear  tlie  blame  of  our 
ofiences.  Giipitu 


§  113.   Against  wronging  our  Neigkbtmr 
by  injuriow  Actions, 

Having  thus  considered  injurious  words* 
let  us  next  consider  injurious  actions.  On 
this  head  we  are  enjoined  **  to  keep  our 
hands  from  picking  and  stealing,  and  to 
be  true  and  just  in  all  our  dealings.'' 

As  to  theft,  it  is  a  crime  of  so  odious 
and  vile  a  nature,  that  one  would  imagine 
no  person,  who  hath  had  the  least  Unc- 
ture  of  a  virtuous  education,  even  though 

driven  to  necessity,  could  be  led  into  it. 

I  shall  not,  therefore,  enter  into  a  dissva« 
sive  from  this  crime ;  but  go  on  with  the 
explanation  of  the  other  part  of  the  in- 
junction, and  see  what  it  is  to  be  true  and 
just  in  all  our  dealings. 

Justice  is  even  still  more,  if  possible*  * 
the  support  of  society  than  trutn :  inas- 
much as  a  man  may  be  more  injarious 
by  his  actions,  than  by  his  words.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  that  the  whole  force  of 
human  law  is  bent  to  restrain  injustice ; 
and  the  happiness  of  every  society  will 
increase  in  proportion  to  this  restraint. 

We  very  much  err,  however,  if  we  sup* 

Eose,  that  every  thing  within  the  bounds  of 
iw  is  justice.  The  law  was  intended  only 
for  bad  men  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  make 
the  meshes  of  it  so  straight,  but  that  many 
very  great  enormities  will  escape.  ITie 
well  meaning  man,  therefore,  knowing 
that  the  law  was  not  made  (or  him,  con- 
sults a  better  guide— his  own  conscience, 
infonned  by  religion.  And,  indeed,  the 
great  difference  between  the  good  and  tha 
bad  man  consists  in  this :  the  good  man 
will  do  nothing,  but  what  his  con- 
science will  allow ;  the  bad  man  will  do 
any  thing  which  the  law  cannot  reach. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  endless  to  describe 
the  various  ways,  in  which  a  man  may 
be  dishonest  within  the  limits  of  the  law. 
They  are  as  various  as  our  intercourse 
with  mankind.  Some  of  the  most  ob- 
vious of  them  I  shall  cursorily  menuon. 

In  matters  of  commerce  the  knave  has 
many  opportunities.  The  different  qua- 
lities  of  the  same  commodity — the  different 
modes  of  adulteration— the  specious  arts  of 
vending—the  frequent  ignorance  in  pur- 
chasing ;  and  a  variety  of  other  circum- 
stances,  open  an  endless  field  to  the  inre* 
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kuity  of  fraud,  f  he  honest  fiur  dealert 
in  the  mean  time,  has  only  one  rule,  which 
is,  that  all  arts,  however  common  in  busi- 
ness, which  are  intended  to  deoeire,  are 
titterly  unlawfhL  It  may  be  added,  upon 
this  head,  that  if  any  one,  conscious  of 
having  been  a  transgressor,  is  desirous  of 
repairing  his  faults,  restitution  is  by  all 
means  necessary ;  till  that  be  done,  he 
continues  in  a  course  of  injustice. 

Again,  in  matters  of  contract,  a  man 
has  many  opportunities  of  being  dishonest 
within  the  bounds  of  law.  He  may  be 
strict  in  observing  the  letter  of  an  agree* 
ment,  when  the  equitable  meaning  re* 
quires  the  lexer  interpretation  ;  or,  he  can 
take  the  lexer  interpretation,  when  it 
serves  his  purpose ;  and  at  the  loop-hole 
of  some  ambiguous  expression  exclude 
the  literal  meaning,  though  it  be  un* 
doubtedly  the  true  one. 

The  same  iniquity  appears  in  withhold- 
ing  from  another  his  just  right;  or  in 
putting  him  to  expense  in  recovering  it. 
The  movements  of  the  law  are  slow ;  and 
in  many  cases  cannot  be  otherwise ;  but 
he  who  takes  the  advantage  of  this  to  in* 
jure  his  neighbour,  proves  himself  an  un- 
doubted knave. 

It  is  a  species  of  the  same  kind  of  injus* 
tice  to  withhold  a  debt,  when  we  have  abi- 
lity to  pay ;  or  to  run  into  debt,  when 
we  have  not  that  ability.  The  former  can 
proceed  only  from  a  bad  disposition  ;  the 
latter  from  suffering  our  desires  to  exoeed 
our  station.  Some  are  excased  on  this 
head,  as  men  of  generous  prindpies,  which 
they  cannot  confine.  But  what  is  their 
generosity?  They  assist  one  roan  by  in- 
juring another.  And  what  good  arises  to 
society  from  henee  ?  Such  persons  cannot 
act  on  principle ;  and  we  need  not  hesitate 
to  rank  them  with  those  who  run  into 
debt  to  gratify  their  own  selfish  inclina- 
tions. One  man  desires  the  elegancies  of 
life;  another  desires  what  he  thinks  an 
equal  good,  the  reputation  of  generosity. 

Oppression  is  another  species  of  injus- 
tice; by  which,  in  a  thousand  ways, 
under  the  cover  of  law,  we  may  take  the 
advantage  of  the  superiority  of  our  power, 
either  to  crush  an  inferior,  of  humble  him 
to  our  designs. 

Ingratitude  is  another.  A  loan,  we 
know,  claims  a  legal  return.  And  is  the 
obligation  less,  if,  instead  of  a  loan,  you 
receive  a  kindness  ?  The  law,  indeed, 
says  nothing  on  this  point  of  immorality ; 
but  an  honest  conscience  will  be  very  loud 
in  the  condemnation  of  it. 


We  nuy  be  unjust  also  in  our  reient* 
itient;  by  carrying  it  beyond  what  reason 
and  religion  prescribe. 

But  it  would  be  endless  to  describe  the 
various  ways,  in  which  injustice  discovers 
itself.  In  truth,  almost  every  omission  of 
duty  may  be  resolved  into  injustice. 

The  next  precept  is,  **  to  bear  no  nui* 
lice  or  hatred  in  our  hearts." 

The  malice  and  hatred  of  our  hearts 
arise,  in  the  first  place,  from  injurious 
treatment;  and  surely  no  man,  when  he 
is  injured,  can  at  first  help  feeling  that  ho 
is  so.  But  Christianity  requires,  that  we 
should  subdue  these  feelings,  as  soon  as 
possible ;  **  and  not  suffer  the  sun  to  go 
down  upon  our  wrath."  Various  are  the 
passages  of  Scripture,  which  inculcate  the 
forgiveness  of  injuries.  Indeed  no  point 
is  more  laboured  than  this ;  and  with  rea- 
son, because  no  temper  is  more  productive 
of  evil,  both  to  ourselves  and  others,  than 
a  malicious  one.  The  sensations  of  a  mind 
burning  with  revenge  are  beyond  descrip- 
tion ;  and  as  we  are  at  these  seasons  very 
unable  to  judge  coolly,  and  of  course  liable 
to  carry  our  resentment  too  far,  the  consa^ 
quence  is,  that,  in  our  rage,  we  may  do  a 
thousand  things,  which  can  never  be 
atoned  for,  and  of  which  we  may  repent 
as  long  as  we  live. 

Besides,  one  act  draws  on  another;  and 
retaliation  keeps  the  quarrel  alive.  The 
gospel,  therefore,  ever  gracious  and  kind 
to  man,  in  all  its  precepts,  enjoins  us  to 
check  all  those  violent  emotions,  and  to 
leave  our  cause  in  the  hands  of  God* 
'*  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  saith 
the  Lord ;"  and  he  who,  in  opposition  to 
this  precept,  takes  vengeance  into  his  owa 
hanos,  and  cherishes  the  malic^  and  hatred 
of  his  heart,  may  assure  himself  that  he 
has  not  yet  learned  to  be  a  Christian.  These 
precepts,  perhaps,  may  not  entirely  agree 
with  modem  principles  of  honour :  but 
let  the  man  of  honour  see  to  that.  The 
maxims  of  the  world  cannot  change  the 
truth  of  the  gospel. 

Nay,  even  in  recovering  our  just  right, 
or  in  pursuing  a  criminal  to  justice,  we 
should  take  care  that  it  be  not  done  in  thi^ 
spirit  of  retaliation  and  revenge.  If  these 
be  our  aiotives,  though  we  make  the  law 
our  instrument,  we  are  equally  guilty. 

But  besides  injurious  treatment,  the  ma- 
lice and  hatred  of  our  hearts  have  often 
another  source,  and  that  is  envy ;  and  thus 
in  the  Liuny ,  **  en^y,  malite,  and  hatred," 
are  all  joined  together  with  great  propriety. 
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Th^emotiont  of  «Dfy  »re  genenillj  cooler  On  this  head*  we  are  instnicted  *^  to  keep 

end  iesi  violent,  than  those  which  arise  our  bodies  in  temperance,  soberness,  and 

from  the  resentment  of  injury;  so  that  chastity." 

envy  is  seldom  so  mischievous  in  its  effects  Though  our  souls  should  be  our  great 

as  revenge :  but  with  regard  to  ourselves,  concern,  yet,  as  they  are  nearly  oonneclad 

it  is  altogether  as  bad,  and  full  as  destruc-  with  our  bodies,  and  as  the  impurity  of 

tive  of  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  What  is  the  one  contaminates  the  other,  a  gnat  d^ 

the  religion  of  that  man,  who  instead  of  gree  of  moral  attention  is,  of  coune^  doe 

thanking  Heaven  for  the  blessings  he  re-  to  our  bodies  also, 

ceives,  is  fretting  himself  continually  with  As  our  first  station  is  in  this  world*  to 

A  disagreeable  comparison  between  himself  which  our  bodies  particularly  belong,  tbej 

and  some  other  t    He  cannot  enjoy  what  are  formed  with  such  appetites  as  are  re* 

be  has,  because  another  has  more  wealth,  quisile  to  our  commodious  living  io  it; 

a  fairer  fame,  or  perhaps  more  merit,  than  and  the  rule  given  us  is,  ^'  to  use  the  world 

himself.     He  is  miseraWi  because  others  so  as  not  to  abuse  it"  St  Paul,  by  abMn- 


are  happy.  tiful  allusion,  calls  our  bodies  tbe  *'  tern- 

But  to  omit  the  wickednem  of  envy,  pies  of  the  Holy  Ghost;"  by  whidi  be 

how  absurd  and  foolish  is  it,  in  a  world  means  to  impress  us  with  a  strone  idea  of 

where  we  must  necessarily  expect  much  their  dienity ;  and  to  deter  os  trom  de« 

real  misery,  to  be  pemidousty  inventive  basing,  by  low  pleasures,  what  ahoold  be 

in  producing  it  1  the  seat  of  so  much  purity.    To  youth 


Besides,  what  ignorance !   we  see  only  these  cautions  are  above  measure  naoeaaary, 

the  glaring  outside  of  things.     Under  all  because  their  passions  and  appetites  ars 

that  envied  glare,  many  unseen  distresses  strong;  their  reason  and  judgment  weaL 

may  lurk,  from  which  our  station  may  be  They  are  prone  to  pleasure,  and  void  of 

free :  for  our  merciful  Creator  seems  to  reflection.     How,  therefore,  these  youi^ 

have  bestowed  happiness,  as  far  as  station  adventurers  in  life  may  bc^  steer  thflff 

is  concerned,  with  great  equality  among  course,  and  use  this  sinful  world  so  at  not 

all  his  creatures.  to  abuse  it,  is  a  consideration  well  worth 

In  conclusion,  theiefore,  let  it  be  the  their  attention.     Let  us  then  see  nndsr 

great  object  of  our  attention,  and  the  sub-  what  regulations  their  appetites  afaould  be 

ject  of  our  prayers,  to  rid  our  minds  of  all  restrainal. 

this  cursed  intrusion  of  evil  thoughts —  By  keeping  our  bodies  in  temperance,  is 


whether  they  proceed  from  malice,   or  meant  avoiding  excess  in  eatinz ,  with  10* 

from  an  envious  temper.    Let  all  our  ma-  gard  both  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 

licious  thoughts  soften  into  charity  and  our  food.     We  should  neither  eat  mors 

benevolence;  and  let  us  **  forgive  one  an-  than  our  stomachs  can  well  bear  ;  nor  be 

other,  as  God,  for  Christ's  sake,  has  for-  nice  and  delicate  in  our  eating, 
given  us."     As  for  our  envious  thoughts.        To  preserve  the  body  in  health  it  the 

as  far  as  they  relate  to  externals,  let  them  end  of  eating ;  and   they  who  regolala 

subside  in  humility,  acquiescences,  and  sub-  themselves  merely  by  this  end,  who  eat 

imssiontothewillof  God.   And  when  we  without  choice  or  distinction,  paying  do 

are  tempted  to  envy  the  good  qualities  of  regard  to  the  pleasure  of  eating,  obaerve 

others,  let  us  spurn  so  base  a  conception,  perhaps  the  best  rule  of  temperance.  They 

and  change  it  into  a  generous  emulation —  go  ratner  indeed  beyond  temperance,  and 

into  an  endeavour  to  raise  ourselves  to  an  may  be  called  abstemious.     A  man  may 

equality  with  our  rival,  not  to  depress  him  be  temperate,  and  yet  allow  himaelf  a  little 

to  a  level  with  us.  Gilpin.  more  indulgence.    Great  care,  however,  is 

^  114.    Dutiei  to  OuneloeB.  here  necessary ;  and  the  more,  as  perhaps 

Thus  far  the  duties  we  have  considered  no  precise  rule  can  be  affixed,  after  we 

come  most  properly  under  the  head  of  have  passed  the  first  great  limit,  and  let 

those  which  we  owe  to  our  neighbour ;  the  palate  loose  among  variety^.    Onr 

what  follows,  relates  rather  to  ourselves,  own  discretion  must  be  our  guide,  wbidi 


-Nam  vans  res, 


Ut  noceapt  homioi,  credas  memor  iUius  etcc, 

Qu0  simplex  oliui  tibi  sederit.    At  simul  aM is 

Miscuerii  eiixa,  simul  conchy lia  turdis, 

Diilcia  sc  in  bjlem  vertent,  stomachoque  tumultum 

LaQtafsrctpituita.— «  Hoe. 
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would  be  cbnstantly  kept  awake  by 
considering  the  many  bad  consequences 
which  attend  a  breach  of  temperance. — 
Young  men,  in  the  full  vigour  of  health, 
do  not  consider  these  things ;  but  as  age 
comes  on,  and  different  maladies  begin  to 
appear,  they  may  perhaps  repent  they  did 
not  a  little  earlier  practise  the  rules*  of 
temperance. 

In  a  moral  and  religious  light,  the  con- 
sequences of  intemperance  are  still  worse. 
To  enjoy  a  comfortable  meal,  when  it 
comes  before  us,  is  allowable ;  but  he  who 
suffers  his  mind  to  dwell  upon  the  pleasures 
of  eating,  and  makes  them  the  employ- 
ment of  his  thoughts,  has  at  least  opened 
one  source  of  mental  corruption*. 

Afler  all,  he  who  would  most  perfectly 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  such  as 
they  are,  must  look  for  them  within  the 
rules  of  temperance.  The  palate,  accus- 
tomed to  satiety,  hath  lost  its  tone ;  and 
the  greatest  sensualists  have  been  brought 
to  confess,  that  the  coarsest  fare,  with  an 
appetite  kept  in  order  by  temperance,  af- 
fords a  more  delicious  repast,  than  the  most 
luxurious  meal  without  it. 

As  temperance  relates  chiefly  to  eating, 
soberness  or  sobriety  relates  properly  to 
drinking  And  here  the  same  observations 
»cur.  The  strictest,  and  perhaps  the  best 
rule,  is  merely  to  satisfy  the  end  of  drink- 
ing. But  if  a  little  more  indulgence  be 
taken,  it  ought  to  be  taken  with  the  great- 
est circumspection. 

With  regard  to  youth,  indeed,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  great  strictness  on  this  head. 
In  eating,  if  they  eat  of  proper  and  simple 
food,  they  cannot  easily  err.  Their  grow- 
ing limbs,  and  strong  exercise,  require 
larger  supplies  than  full-grown  bodies, 
which  must  be  kept  in  order  by  a  more 
rigid  temperance,  out  if  more  indulgence 
be  allowed  them  in  eating,  less,  surely, 
should  in  drinking.  With  strong  liquors 
of  every  kind  they  have  nothing  to  do ; 
and  if  they  should  totally  abstain  on  this 
head,  it  were  so  much  the  better.  The 
languor  which  attends  agef ,  requires,  per- 
haps, now  and  then,  some  aids;  but  the 
spirits  of  youth  want  no  recruits :  a  little 
rest  is  sufficient. 

As  to  the  bad  consequences  derived  from 


excessive  drinking, besides  filling  the  blood 
with  bloated  and  vicious  humours,  and  de- 
bauching the  purity  of  the  mind,  as  in  the 
case  of  intemperate  eating,  it  is  attended 
with  this  peculiar  evil,  the  loss  of  our  senses. 
Hence  follow  frequent  mconveniences  add 
mortifications.  We  expose  our  follies-^ 
we  betray  our  secrets — we  are  often  im^ 
p<^od  upon — we  quarrel  with  our  friends 
—we  lay  ourselves  open  to  our  enemies; 
and,  in  short,  make  ourselves  the  objects  of 
contempt,  and  the  topics  of  ridicule  to  all 
our  acquaintance. — ^Nor  is  it  only  the  act 
of  intoxication  which  deprives  us  of  our 
reason  during  the  prevalence  of  it;  the 
habit  of  drunkenness  soon  besots  and  im- 
pairs the  understanding,  and  renders  us  at 
all  times  less  fit  for  the  offices  of  life. 

We  are  next  enjoined  **  to  keep  our 
bodies  in  chastity.*'  *«  £lee  youthful  lusts," 
says  the  apostle,  *^  which^warjigainst  the 
soul."  And  there  is  surely  nothing  which 
carries  on  a  war  against  the  soul  more  suc- 
cessfully. Wherever  we  have  a  catalogue 
in  Scripture  (and  we  have  many  such  cata* 
logues)  of  those  sins  which  in  a  peculiar 
manner  debauch  the  mind,  these  youthful 
lusts  have  always,  under  some  denomina- 
tion, a  place  among  them. — To  keep  our- 
selves free  from  all  contagion  of  this  kind, 
let  us  endeavour  to  preserve  a  purity  in  our 
thoughts— our  words — and  our  actions. 

First,  let  us  preserve  a  purity  in  our 
thoughts.  These  dark  recesses,  which  the 
eye  of  the  world  cannot  reach,  are  the  re- 
ceptacles of  these  youthful  lusts.  Here 
they  find  their  first  encouragement  The 
entrance  of  such  impure  ideas  perhaps  we 
cannot  always  prevent.  We  may  always, 
however,  prevent  cherishing  them:  we 
may  always  prevent  their  making  an  im- 
pression upon  us:  the  devil  may  be  cast 
out  as  soon  as  discovered. 

Let  us  always  keep  in  mind,  that  even 
into  these  dark  abodes  the  eye  of  Heaven 
can  penetrate;  that  every  thought  of  our 
hearts  is  open  to  that  God,  before  whom 
we  must  one  day  stand;  and  that  however 
secretly  we  mayindulge  these  impure  ideas, 
at  the  great  day  of  account  they  will  certain- 
ly appear  in  an  awful  detail  against  us. 

Let  us  remember  again,  that  if  our 
bodies  be  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ohostp 


•Corpus  onustom 


Hesternis  vitiis,  animum  quoque  prsgrmvat  ana, 
Atque  affigit  humo  divine  partieolam  aure, 
+  Ubive 

Accodant  anni,  et  tractari  moUins  Ktai 
imbecilla  volait. 


Hot.  Sat. 
Ibid. 
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our  minds  are  the  very  saoctuariet  of  those  Bat  we  have  yet  Tiewed  them  only  u  they 

temples:  and  if  there  be  any  weight  in  the  relate  to  society.     We  have  viewed  only 

apostle's  arguments,  against  polluting  our  the  outward  action.     The  rule  before  at, 

bodies,  it  urges  with  double  force  against  *'  We  must  not  covet,  nor  desire  other 

polluting  our  minds.  men's  goods,"  comes  a  step  nearer  homci 

But,  above  all  other  considerations,  it  and  considers  the  motive  which  gOTeraa 

behoves  us  most  to  keep  our  thoujihts  the  action. 

pure,  because  they  are  the  fountains  from  Covetousness,  or  the  love  of  money,  is 

which  our  words  and  actions  flow.  **  Out  called  in  Scripture  ^*  the  root  of  all  evil ;" 

of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  and  it  is  called  so  for  two  reasons ;  because 

speaketh."  Obscene  words  and  actions  are  it  makes  us  wicked,  and  because  it  makes 

only  bad  thoughts  matured,  and  spring  as  us  miserable. 

naturally  from  them  as  the  plant  from  its  Fint,  it  makes  us  wicked.     When  it 

seed.     It  is  the  same  yidous  depravity  car-  once  gets  possession  of  the  heart,  it  will  let 

ried  a  step  farther,  and  only  shews  a  more  no  good  principle  flourish  near  it     Most 

confirmed  and  a  more  mischievous  degree  vices  have  their  fits ;  and  when  the  violence 

of  guilt.    While  we  keep  our  impurities  of  the  passion  is  spent,  there  is  some  inter-* 

in  our  thoughts,  they  debauch  only  our-  val  of  calm.    The  vicious  appetite  cannot 

selves:  bad  enough,  it  is  true.   But  when  always  run  riot.    It  is  fatigued  at  least  by 

we  proceed  to  words  and  actions,  we  tet  its  own  impetuosity ;    and  it  is  poanUa^ 

our  impurities  loose :  we  spread  the  conta-  that  in  this  moment  of  tranquillity,  a  whis> 

gion,  and  become  the  corrupters  of  others,  per  from  virtue  may  be  heard.     Bat  ia 

Let  it  be  our  first  care,  therefore,  to  keep  avarice,  there  is  rarely  intermisnon.     It 

our  thoughts  pure.  Ifwedo  this,  our  words  hangs  like  a  dead  weight  upon  theionl, 

and  actions  will  be  pure  of  course.    And  always  pulling  it  to  earth.    We  might  m 

that  we  may  be  the  better  enabled  to  do  it,  well  expect  to  see  a  plant  grow  upon  a 

let  us  use  such  helps  as  reason  and  religion  flint,  as  a  virtue  in  the  heart  of  a  miaar. 

prescribe.   Let  us  avoid  all  company,  and  It  makes  us  miserable  as  wellaa  wided. 

all  books,  that  have  a  tendency  to  corrupt  The  cares  and  the  fears  of  avarice  are  pro- 

our  minds;  and  everv  thing  that  can  in-  verbial ;  and  it  must  needs  be  that  he,  who 

flame  our  passions.    He  who  allows  him-  depends  for  happiness  on  what  ia  liaUe  to 

self  in  these  thinnholdsa  parley  with  vice ;  a  thousand  accidents,  must  of  course  fed 

which  will  infallibly  debauch  him  in  the  as  many  distresses,  and  almost  aa  many 

end,  if  he  do  not  take  the  alarm  in  time,  disappointments.    The  good  man  depera 

and  break  off  such  dalliance.  for  nappiness  on  something  mora  pema* 

One  thing  ought  to  be  our  particular  nent ;  and  if  his  worldly  Uairs  go  ill,  his 

care,  and  that  is,  never  to  be  unemployed,  great  dependence  is  still  left*.     But  as 

In^ious  amusements  are  of  great  use  in  wealth  is  the  god  which  the  covetous  man 

filling  up  the  vacuities  of  our  time.     Idle  worships    (for  <'  covetousness,'*   we   ara 

we  should  never  be.     A  vacant  mind  is  an  told,*'  is  idolatry,'*)  a  disappointment  hen 

invitation  to  vice.                       Gi^nn.  is  a  disappointment  indeed.     Be  he  ever 

§  115.     On  ctmeimg  and  demring  otUr  w  JI!!!!?!^^!'  ^*m  T^*^^*>*  ■«" 

,--          i.  *.■*  ^**  ^"*®  ^"©n  be  must  give  up  all  he 

We  are  forbidden  next,  « to  covet,  or  values;  when  his  bargains  of  ai^antate 

desire  other  men  s  goods."  will  be  over,  and  nothing  left  but  teua 

There  are  two  great  paths  of  vice,  into  and  despair, 

which  bad  men  commonly  strike;  that  of  But  even  a  desiring  frame  of  mind. 

unlawful  pleasure,  and  that  of  unlawful  though  it  be  not  carried  to  such  a  lencS 

gam.— The  path  of  unlawful  pleasure  we  is  always  productive  of  misery      Itoni! 

have  just  natnined ;  and  have  seen  the  not  be  otherwise.    While  we  raffer  •«. 

danger  of  obeying  the  headstrong  impulse  selves  to  be  cootinually  in  quest  of  what 

of  o^ir  appetites.— We  have  considered  also  we  have  not,  it  is  impossible  that  weahonld 

an  immoderateloveofgain,  and  have  seen  be  happy  with  what  we  have.     In  a  word 

dishonesty  and  fraud  m  a  vanety  of  shapes,  to  abridge  our  wants  as  much  as  pos^bk^ 

•  5i«viat«atqi]e  dcvos  moveat  fortuna  tumultus  • 
Quantum  hiocimmlnuet? —        '     Hoi.  Sat. 
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not  to  iocreaae  them,  is  the  truest  happi- 
ness. 

We  are  much  mistaken,  however,  if  we 
think  the  man  who  hoards  up  his  money 
is  the  only  covetous  man.  The  prodigal, 
though  he  differ  in  his  end,  may  be  as 
avaricious  in  his  means*.  The  former 
denies  himself  every  comfort ;  the  latter 
grasps  at  every  pleasure.  Both  characters 
are  equally  bad  m  different  extremes.  The 
miser  is  more  detestable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  because  he  enters  into  none  of  its 
joys;  but  it  is  a  question,  which  is  more 
wretched  in  himself,  or  more  pernicious  to 
society. 

As  covetousness  is  esteemed  the  vice  of 
age,  every  appearance  of  it  among  young 
persons  ought  particularly  to  be  discou- 
raged ;  because  if  it  gets  ground*  at  this 
early  period,  nobody  can  tell  how  far  it 
may  not  afterwards  proceed.  And  yet, 
on  the  other  side,  there  may  be  great  dan- 
ger of  encouraging  the  opposite  extreme. 
As  it  is  certainly  right,  under  proper  re- 
strictions, both  to  save  our  money,  and  to 
spend  it,  it  would  be  highly  useful  to  fix 
the  due  bounds  on  each  side^  But  nothing 
is  more  difficult  than  to  raise  these  nice  li- 
mits between  extremes.  Every  man's  case, 
in  a  thousand  circumstances,  differs  from 
his  neighbour's ;  and  as  no  rule  can  be 
fixed  for  all,  every  man  of  course,  in  these 
disquisitions,  must  be  left  to  his  own  con- 
science. We  are  indeed  very  ready  to 
cive  our  opinions  how  others  ought  to  act. 
We  can  adjust  with  great  nicety  what  is 
proper  for  them  to  do ;  and  point  out  their 
mistakes  with  much  precision ;  while  no- 
thing is  necessary  to  us,  but  to  act  as  pro- 
perly as  we  can  ourselves;  observing  as 
just  a  mean  as  possible  between  prodigality 
and  avarice ;  and  applying,  in  all  our  diffi- 
culties, to  the  word  of  God,  where  these 
g^reat  land-marks  of  morality  are  the  most 
accurately  fixed. 

We  have  now  taken  a  view  of  what  is 
prohibited  in  our  commerce  with  man- 
kind :  let  us  next  see  what  is  enjoined. 
(We  are  still  proceeding  with  those  duties 
which  we  owe  to  ourselves.)  Instead  of 
■pending  our  fortune  therefore  in  unlaw- 
ful pleasure,  or  increasing  it  by  unlaw- 
ful gain ;  we  are  required  *'  to  learn  and 
labour  truly  (that  is,  honestly)  to  get  our 
own  living,  and  to  do  our  duty  in  that  state 
of  life  into  which  it  shall  please  God  to 
call  us."^The8e  words  will  be  suffici- 


ently explained  by  considering,  first*  that 
we  all  hiave  some  station  in  life— some 
particular  duties  to  discbarge;  and  ^ 
oondly,  in  what  manner  we  ought  to  dis- 
charge them. 

First,  that  man  was  not  born  to  be  idle, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  active  spirit  that 
appears  in  every  part  of  nature.  Every 
thing  is  alive ;  every  thing  contributes  to 
the  general  good;  even  the  very  inanimate 
parts  of  the  creation,  plants,  stones,  me- 
tals, cannot  be  called  totally  inactive,  but 
bear  their  part  likewise  in  the  general  use* 
fulness.  If  then  every  part,  even  of  ina- 
nimate nature,  be  thuswemplo^ed,  surely 
we  cannot  suppose  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Almighty  Father,  that  man,  who  is 
the  most  capable  of  employing  himself 
properly,  should  be  the  only  creature  with- 
out employment. 

Affam,  that  man  was  bom  for  active 
life,  IS  plain  from  the  necessity  of  labour. 
If  it  had  not  been  necessary,  God  would 
not  originally  have  imposed  it.  But  with- 
out it  the  body  woula  become  enervated, 
and  the  mind  corrupted.  Idleness,  there- 
fore, is  justly  esteemed  the  origin  both  of 
disease  and  vice.  So  that  if  labour  and 
employment,  either  of  body  or  mind,  had 
no  use,  but  what  respected  ourselves,  they 
would  be  highly  proper :  but  they  have 
farther  use. 

The  necessity  of  them  is  plain,  from  the 
want  that  all  men  have  of  the  assistance  of 
others*  If  so,  this  assistance  should  be 
mutual ;  every  man  should  contribute  his 
part.  We  have  already  seen,  that  it  is  < 
pit)per  there  should  be  different  stations  * 
in  the  world-^that  some  should  be  placed 
high  in  life,  and  others  low.  The  lowest, 
we  know,  cannot  be  exempt  from  labour ; 
and  the  highest  ou^t  not:  though  their 
labour,  according  to  their  station,  will  be 
of  a  difierent  kind.  Some,  we  see,  ^'  must 
labour  (as  the  catechism  phrases  it)  to  get 
their  own  living ;  and  others  should  do 
their  duty  in  uat  state  of  life,  whatever 
that  state  is,  imto  which  it  hath  pleased 
God  to  call  them."  All  are  assisted :  all 
should  assist.  God  distributes,  we  read, 
various  talents  among  men ;  to  some  he  ^ 
gives  five  talents,  to  others  two,  and  to 
others  one:  but  it  is  expected,  we  find, 
that,  notwithstanding  this  inequality,  each 
should  employ  the  talent  that  is  given  to 
the  best  advantage:  and  he  who  received 
five  talents  wis  under  the  same  obligation 


'^▲Uea   appetaas,  sui  profttsus. 
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of  improving  them,  as  he  who  had  re* 
oeivcd  only  one ;  and  would,  if  he  had 
bid  his  talents  in  the  earth,  have  been 
punished,  in '  proportion  to  the  abuse. 
Every  man,  even  in  the  highest  station, 
may  find  a  proper  employment,  both  for 
his  time  and  fortune,  if  he  please :  and  he 
may  assure  himself  that  God,  by  placing 
bim  in  that  station,  never  meant  to  ex- 
empt him  from  the  common  obligations  of 
society,  and  give  him  a  licence  to  spend 
bis  life  in  ease  and  pleasure.  God  meant, 
assuredly,  that  he  should  bear  his  part  in 
the  general  commerce  of  life— that  he 
should  consider  himself  not  as  an  indivi* 
dual,  but  as  a  member  of  the  community; 
the  interests  of  which  he  is  under  an  obli- 
gation to  support  with  all  his  power ; — 
and  that  his  elevated  station  gives  him  no 
other  pre-eminence  than  that  of  being  the 
more  extensively  useful. 

Having  thus  seen,  that  we  have  all 
some  station  in  life  to  support — some 
particular  duties  to  discharge ;  let  us  now 
see  in  what  manner  we  ought  to  discharge 
them. 

We  have  an  oasy  rule  given  us  in  Scrip- 
ture on  this  head ;  that  all  our  duties  in 
life  should  be  performed  *'as  to  the  Lord, 
and  not  unto  man :"  that  is,  we  should 
consider  our  stations  in  life  as  trusts  re- 
posed in  us  by  our  Maker ;  and  as  such 
should  dischaige  the  duties  of  them.  What, 
though  no  worldly  trust  be  reposed  ?  What, 
though  we  are  accountable  to  nobody 
upon  earth  f  Can  we  therefore  suppose 
ourselves  in  reality  less  accountable?  Can 
we  suppose  that  Uod,  for  no  reason  that 
we  can  ^vine,  has  singled  us  out,  and 
given  us  a  large  proportion  of  the  things  of 
this  world  (while  others  around  us  are  in 
need)  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  squan- 
der it  away  upon  ourselves  ?  To  God  un- 
doubtedly we  are  accountable  for  every 
blessing  we  enjoy.  What  mean,  in  Scrip- 
ture, the  talents  given,  and  the  use  as- 
signed; but  the  conscientious  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  life,  according  to  the  ad- 
vantages with  which  they  are  attended  ? 

It  matters  not  whether  these  advantages 
be  an  inheritance,  or  an  acquisition ;  still 
they  are  the  gift  of  God.  Agreeably  to 
their  rank  in  life,  it  is  true,  all  men  should 
live ;  human  distinctions  require  it ;  and 
in  doiuff  this  properly,  every  one  around 
will  be  benefited.  Utility  should  be  con- 
sidered  in  all  our  expenses.  Even  the 
''^.^^^enxs  of  a  man  of  fortune 
should  be  founded  in  it 


In  short,  it  is  the  constant  injuDction  of 
Scripture,in  whatever  station  weareplacedi 
to  consider  ourselves  as  God'a  ■enrants, 
and  as  acting  immediately  under  hie  eye, 
not  expecting  our  reward  among  mesii 
but  from  our  great  Master  who  it  in  hea- 
ven. This  sanctifies,  in  a  manner,  all  oor 
actions ;  it  places  the  little  difficalties  of 
our  station  in  the  light  of  God*a  appoint- 
ments ;  and  turns  the  most  common  dotiei 
of  life  into  acts  of  religion.  Gt^poi. 

§  11 6.     On  the  Sacrament  of  Baptum, 

The  sacrament  of  baptism  is  next  eoa- 
sidered ;  in  which,  if  we  consider  the 
inward  grace,  we  shall  see  how  aptly  the 
sign  represents  it. — The  inward  grace,  or 
thing  signified,  we  are  told,  is  **  a  death 
unto  sin,  and  a  new  birth  unto  rigfateom- 
ness :"  by  which  is  meant  that  great  le* 
novation  of  nature,  that  purity  of  heart, 
which  the  Christian  religion  is  intended  te 
produce.  And  surely  there  cannot  be  a 
more  significant  sign  of  this  than  water,  oa 
accoimt  of  its  cleansing  nature.  Aa  water 
refreshes  the  hody,/ind  purifies  it  from  all 
contracted  filth;  it  aptly  represents  that 
renovation  of  nature,  which  cleanses  the 
soul  from  the  impurities  of  sin.  Wat«, 
indeed,  among  the  ancients,  was  more 
adapted  to  the  thing  signified,  than  itiiat 
present  among  us.  They  used  immcneoa 
in  baptizing :  so  that  the  child  being  dip- 
ped into  the  water,  and  raised  out  egaiA, 
baptism  with  them  was  more  significaat 
of  a  new  birth  unto  righteousoesa.  Bet 
though  we,  in  these  colder  climates,  think 
immersion  an  unsafe  practice ;  yet  the 
orifi;inal  meaning  is  still  supposed. 

It  is  next  asked.  What  is  requited  of 
those  who  are  baptized  t  To  this  we  an- 
swer, **  Repentance,  whereby  they  for- 
sake sin ;  and  faith,  whereby  they  stead- 
fastly believe  the  promises  of  God,  nadt 
to  them  in  that  sacrament." 

The  primitive  church  was  extremely 
strict  on  this  head.  In  those  times,  before 
Christianity  was  established,  when  adnhs 
offered  themselves  to  baptism,  no  one  was 
admitted  till  he  had  given  a  rery  eatit- 
factory  evidence  of  his  repentance ;  and 
till,  on  good  grounds,  he  could  profeashis 
faith  in  Chri»t :  and  it  was  afterwaids 
expected  from  him,  that  he  should  prove 
his  faith  and  repentance,  by  a  regular  obe> 
dience  during  the  future  part  of  bis  life. 

If  faith  and  repentance  are  expected  at 
baptism;  it  is  a  very  natural  queation, 
''  Why  then  are  infants  baptised^  when. 
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by  reason  of  their  tender  age,  they  can  world  to  God«      **  This  do/'  said  our 

pre  no  evidence  of  either?"  Saviour  (alluding  to  the  passover,  which 

Whether  infants  should  be  admitted  to  the  Lord's  supper  was  designed  to  super- 

baptism,  or  whether  that  sacrament  should  sede)  not  as  hitherto,  in  memory  of  your 

be  deferred  till  years  of  discretion;  is  a  deliverance  from  Egypt;  but  in  memory 

question  in  the  Christian  church,  which  6f  that  greater  deliverance,  of  which  the 

hath  been  agitated  with  some  animosity,  other  was  only  a  type:  ''Do  it  in  remem- 

Our  church  by  no  means  looks  upon  bap-  brance  of  me." 

tism  as^eoessary  to  the  infant's  salvation*.  The  outward  part,  or  sign  of  the  Lord's 

No  manacquainted  with  the  spirit  of  Chris*  supper,  is  ''  bread  and  wine" — the  things 

tianity  can  conceive,  that  God  will  leave  signifi^  are  the  *'  body  and  blood  of 

the  salvation  of  so  many  innocent  souls  in  Christ."— In  examining  the  sacrament  of 

the  hands  of  others.     But  the  practice  is  bapdsm,  I  endeavoured  to  shew,  how  very 

<soQsidered  as  founded  upon  the  usage  of  apt  a  symbol  water  is  in  that  ceremony. 

the  earliest  times:  and  the  church  observ-  Bread  and  wine  also  are  symbols  equally 

ing,that  circumcision  was  the  introductory  apt  in  representing  the  body  and  blood  of 

rite  to  the  Jewish  covenant;  and  that  bop-  Christ:  and  in  the  use  of  these  particular 

tism  was  intended  to  succeed  circumcision ;  symbols,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 

it  naturally  supposes,  that  baptism  should  our  Saviour  had   an  eye  to  the  Jewish 

be  administered  to  infants,  as  circumcision  passover;    in  which  it  was  a  custom  to 

was.     The  church,  however,  in  this  case  drink  wine,  and  to  eat  bread.    He  might 

bath  provided  sponsoit,  who  make  a  pro-  have  instituted  any  other  apt  symbols  for 

fession  of  obedience  in  the  child's  name,  the  same  purpose ;  but  it  was  hiB  usual 

But  the  nature  and  office  of  this  proxy  practice,  through  the  whole  system  of  hitf 

hath  been  already  examined,  under  the  institution,  to  make  it,  in  every  part,  as 

head  of  our  baptismal  vow.        Gilpin.  familiar  as  possible:  and  for  this  reason 

c  ^'iPT      r\     ^j    o  ./..trtfhe  seems  to  nave  chosen  such  symbols  as 

§  117.     On  Me  ^ramenl  of  the  Urd^s    ^^.^  ^j^^^  j„  ^^.  ^^^  y^^  ^,^^  ^^e  as 

^PP^^^  little  offence  as  possible  in  a  matter  of 

The  first  question  is  an  inquiry  into  indifference, 
the  origin  of  the  institution :  **  Why  was        As  our  Saviour,  in  the  institution  of  his 

the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  supper  or-  supper,  ordered  both  the  bread  and  the 

dained  ?"  wine  to  be  received ;  it  is  certainly  a  great 

It,  was  ordained,  we  are  informed, —  error  in  papists,  to  deny  the  cup  to  the 

*^  for  the  continual  remembrance  of  the  laity.     They  say,  indeed,  that,  as  both 

sacrifice  of  the  death  of  Christ ;  and  of  flesh  and  blood  are  united  in  the  substance 

the  benefits  which  we  receive  thereby."  of  the  human  body;  so  are  they  in  the 

In  examining  a  sacrament  in  general,  sacramental  bread ;  which,  according  to 

we  have  already  seen,  that  both  baptism,  them,  is  changed,  or,  as  they  phrase  it, 

and  the  Lord's  supper,  were  originally  transubstantiated  into  the  real  body  of 

instituted  as  the  means  **  of  receiving  the  Christ  If  they  have  no  other  reason,  why 

grace  of  God;  and  as  pledges  to  assure  do  they  administer  wine  to  the  clergy T 

us  thereof."  The  clergy  might  participate  equally  of 

But  besides  the  primary  ends,  they  have  both  in  tlie  bread. — But  the  plain  truth  is, 

each  a  secondary  one ;  in  representing  the  they  are  desirous,  by  this  invention,  to  add 

two  most  important  truths  of  religion ;  an  air  of  mystery  to  the  sacrament,  and 

which  gives  them  more  forceand  influence,  a  superstitious  reverence  to  the  priest,  as 

Baptism,  we  have  seeu,  represents  that  if  he,  being  endowed  with  some  peculiar 

renovation  of  our  sinful  nature,  which  holiness,  might   be  allowed  the  use  of 

the  gospel  was  intended  to  introduce:  both. 

and  the  peculiar  end  which  the  Lord's        There  is  a  difficulty  in  this  part  of  the 

supper  had  in  view,  was  the   sacrifice  catechi8m,which  should  not  be  passed  over* 

of  the  death  of  Christ ;  with  all  the  be-  We  are  told,  '*  that  the  body  and  blood  of 

nefits  whiph  arise  from  it — the  remission  Christ  are  verily  and  indc^  taken,  and 

of  our  sins — and  the  reconciliation  of  the  received  by  the  (aithlul  in  the  Lord's  sup- 

*  The  catecbiiBi  asierts  the  Mcraaaents  to  be  only  generally  necessary  to  saWatioii,  excepting 
partieuUr  cases.  Where  the  use  of  tbem  is  ioteottonaUy  rejected,  it  is  eeruinly  crimmaL— The 
Qoakers  indeed  reject  them  on  principle :  but  though  we  may  woader  both  at  their  logic  and 
^ivjuiiyi  we  shoald  be  syrry  to  indode  then  m  ao  anathema. 
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jMT."  This expreftsiootoundtTery like Um  earnest  io  thit  point;  eddi  only  « phni* 

popish  doctrine,  just  mentioned,  of  Iran-  saical  hypocrisy  to  his  other  tins.  UdImb 

subsUntiation.  The  true  sense  of  the  words  he  seriously  resolre  to  lead  a  good  life, 

undoubtedly  is,  that  the  faithful  belierer  he  had  better  be  all  of  a  piece;  and  Ml 

only,  vQrily  and  indeed  receives  the  benefit  pretend,  by  reeeiTing  the  sacrameDtf  to  • 

of  the  sacrament;  but  the  eipression  must  piety  which  he  does  not  feel, 

be  allowed  to  be  inaccurate,  as  it  is  capable  These  "  steadfast  purposes  of  lendiag  • 


of  an  interpretation  so  entirely  opposite    new  life,"  form  a  Tery  becoming  ext 

to  that  which  the  church  of  England  hath    to. Christians,     llie  lives  eyen  of  ihm  bast 


always  professed.     1  would  not  willingly  of  men  afford  only  a  mortifying 

suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  com-  Though  they  may  have  conquered 

pliers  of  the  catechism  meant  to  manage  of  their  worst  propensities ;  3ret  ihm  tfi« 

the  affair  of  transubstantiation  with  the  umphs  of  sin  over  them,  at  the  ▼ariona 

papists.  It  is  one  thing  to  shew  a  liberality  periods  of  their  lives,  will  always  be  ■•• 

of  sentiment  in  matters  of  indiflferenoe ;  membered  with  sorrow;  and  may  alwnyi 

and  another  to  speak  timidly  and  ambi-  be  remembered  with  advantage;  kaepUK 

guously  where  ebsentials  are  concerned.  them  on  their  guard  for  the  fi^fei  aad 
It  is  next  asked,  What  benefits  we  re-  .  strengthening   them  more  and   mora  ia 
ceive  from  the  Lord's  supper?   To  which    all  tl^ir  good  resolutions  of  o1 


it  is  answered,  *^  The  streni^hening  and  And  when  can  these  meditatma 

refreshing  of  our  souls  by  the  body  and  more  properiy,  than  whea  wa  are  par- 

blood  of  Christ,  as  our  bodies  are  by  the  forming  a  rite,  instituted  oa  purpoaa  to- 

bread  and  wine."     As  our  bodies  are  commemorate  the  great  atonuaMil  for  aiaf 
strengthened  and  refreshed,  in  a  natural        To  our  repentance,  and  raaolatioiit  of 

way,  by  bread  and  wine;  so  should  our  obedience,  we  are  required  to  add  ^a 

souls  be,  in  a  spiritual  way,  by  a  devout  lively  faith  inGod*s  mercy  thronsb  ChiMt; 

commemoration  of  the  passion  of  Christ,  with  a  thankful  remembrance  of  nisdeaib.'* 

By  gratefully  remembering  what  he  suf-  We  should  impress  ourselves  with  ^  the 

fered  for  us,  we  should  bo  excited  to  a  deepest  sense  of  humility — totally  ngact- 

greater  abhorrence  of  sin,  which  was  the  ing  every  idea  of  our  own  merit — hopii^ 

cause  of  his  sufferings.     Every  time  we  for  God's  favour  only  through  ibe 

partake  of  this  sacrament,  like  faithful  soU  of  our  great  Redeemer — and  witb 


diers,  we  take  a  fresh  oath  to  our  leader:  full  of  gratitude,  trusting  only  to  hit  aU« 
and  should  be  animated  anew,  by  his  ex«  sufficient  sacrifice, 
ample,  to  persevere  in  the  spiritual  con-  Lastly,  we  are  required,  at  the  oelebra- 
flict  in  which,  under  him,  we  are  engaged,  tion  of  this  great  rite,  to  be  ^  ia  ckaiiiy 
It  is  lastly  asked,  *' What  is  required  of  with  all  men."  It  commenoratae  (ha 
them  who  come  to  the  Lord's  supper?"  greatest  instance  of  love  that  can  be  con- 
To  which  we  answer,  «*That  we  should  oeived;  and  should  therefore  raise  iq  m 
examine  ourselves,  whether  we  repent  us  correspondent  affections.  It  should  as* 
trul^  of  oar  former  sins — steadfastly  pur-  cite  in  us  that  constant  flow  of  benovo- 
posmg  to  lead  a  new  life— have  a  lively  lence,  in  which  the  spirit  of  religion  — 
laith  in  God's  mercy  through  Christ —  sists;  and  without  which  indeed  we 


great 

▼er^r  few  words,  pointed  out,  which  a  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples. 
Christian  ought  to  oherisk  and  cultivate  in        One  species  of  charity  should,  at  Aia 

himself  at  all  times ;  but  especially,  upon  time,  never  be  forgotten;  and  that  ta,  iha 

the  performance  of  any  solemn  act  of  reli-  forgiveness  of  others.    No  acceptable  |pft 

gion.     Very  little  indeed  is  said  in  Scrip-  ean  be  ofiered  at  this  altar,  but  in  the  apuit 

ture,  of  any  particular  frame  of  mind,  of  reconciliation.— Hence  it  was,  that  tba 

which  should  accompany  the  performance  ancient  Christians  instituted,  at  the  cela* 

of  this  duty;  bat  it  may  easily  be  iafened  bration  of  the  Lord's  supper,  what  tiwy 

fnm  the  natore  of  the  duty  itself.  called  love-feasts.     They  thought,  tbav 

In  the  first  place,  «*  we  should  repent  could  not  give  a  better  instance  of  their 

us  truly  of  our  former  sins ;  eteadfasUy  pm^  being  in  pwfect  charity  with  each  other, 

posing  to  lead  a  new  life.''  He  who  per-  than  by  joining  all  ranks  togetber  ia  one 

zorms  a  reiigiou,  excise,  without  being  common  a>wd.^By  degoees,  indeed,  this 
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wril-meant  eufltom  degwerated;  and  it  world  hat  long  been  divided  on  these  fob- 

tnay  not  beamisB  toobeenreheieythatthe  jecU;    and  a  gracious  God,  it  nmy  be 

passages*  in  which  these  enonnities  are  hoped,  will  pardon  our  errors.    But  in 

rebuked,  have  beenrariously  misconstru-  matters  of  practice  we  have  no  apology 

«d ;  and  have  frightened  many  well  mean-  for  error.   The  great  lines  of  our  duty  are 

ing  persons  from  the  sacrament  Whereas  drawn  so  strong,  that  a  deviation  here  is 

what  the  apostle  here  says,  hath  no  other  not  error,  but  guilt, 

rolatioo  to  this  rite,  than  as  it  was  attended  Let  us  then,  to  conclude,  from  the  wholes 

by  a  particular  abuse  in  receiving  it;  and  make  it  our  principal  care  to  purify  oar 

as  this  is  a  mode  of  abuse  which  doth  not  hearts  in  the  sight  of  God.    Let  us  beseech 

tkow  exist,  the  apostle's  reproof  seems  not  him  to  increase  the  influence  of  his  Holy 

to  aflfect  the  Chnstians  of  this  age.  Spirit  within  us,  that  our  faith  may  be  of 

What  the  primary,  and  what  the  aecon*  that  kind  *'  whidi  worketh  by  love ;"  that 

dary  ends  in  the  two  sacraments  were,  I  all  our  a£fections,  and  from  them  our  ae* 

have  endeavoured  to  explain.    But  there  tions,  may  flow  in  a  steady  course  of  obe- 

BH^t  be  others.  dience ;  that  each  day  may  correct  the  last 

God  might  intend  them  as  trials  of  our  by  a  since  rerepentance  of  our  mistakes  in 

fiuth.    t£b  divine  truths  of  the  gospel  life;  and  that  we  may  continue  gradually 

iqieak  for  themselves:  but  the  performance  to  approach  nearer  the  idea  of  Christian 

of  a  positive  duty  rests  only  on  faith.  perfection.    Let  us  do  this,  disclaiming. 

These  institutions  are  also  strong  aigu*  after  all,  any  merits  of  our  own :  and  not 

ments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity.    We  trusting  in  outwaid  observances;  bat  tntst- 

traoe  the  observance  of  them  into  the  very  ing  in  the  merits  of  Christ  to  make  up  our 

earliest  times  of  the  goepeL  We  can  trace  deficiencies ;   and  we  m»d  not  fear  our 

no  other  orijnn  than  what  the  Scriptures  acceptance  with  God.                Gi^pm* 

give  us.    These  rites  therefore  greatly  .                     .                               . 

tend  to  oonoborate  the  Scriptures.  §  1^8.    A  $ervmEj:pasUUalwn  wA  Uty 

God  also,  who  knows  what  b  in  man,  Deiierers. 

might  condeaceod  so  far  to  his  weakness.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  enemies 

as  to  give  him  these  external  badges  of  re-  of  religion  would  at  least  bring  themselves 

ligion,  to  keep  the  spirit  of  it  more  alive,  to  apprehend  its  nature,  befinre  they  op- 

And  it  is  indeed  probable,  that  nothing  hM  posed  its  authority.     Did  religion  mate 

43ontributed  more  than  these  ceremonies  to  its  boast  of  beholding  God  with  a  clear  and 

preserve  a  sense  of  r^igion  among  mai^-  perCect  view,  and  of  possessing  him  without 

kind.     It  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  this,  covering  or  Teil,  the  argument  would  bear 

that  no  contentions  in  the  Christian  church  some  colour,  when  men  should  allege,  that 

have  been  more  violent,  nor  carried  on  none  of  these  things  about  them,  do  indsed 

with  more  acrimony,  and  unchristian  ceal,  afford  this  pretended  evidence,  and  this 

then  the  contentions  about  baptism  and  degree  of  light.  But  since  religion,  on  the 

the  Lord's  sapper;  as  if  the  very  essence  contrary,  represents  men  as  in  a  state  of 

of  religion  consisted  in  this  or  that  mode  darkness,  and  of  estrangement  firom  God ; 

of  observing  these  rites. — Bat  this  is  the  since  it  affirms  him  lo  have  withdrawn 

abuse  of  thmu  himself  from  their  discovery,  and  to  have 

Let  us  be  better  taught:  let  us  receive  chosen,  in  his  word,  the  very  style  and 

thesesacraments,  for  the  gracioae  purposes  ajppellation  of  DeuM  abtotrndiUs;  lastly, 

foe  which  our  Lord  enjoined  them,  with  since  it  employs  itself  alike  in  estabiish- 

^nuitude  and  with  reverence.    But  let  us  ing  these  two  maxims,  that  God  hM  Mt, 

not  lay  a  greater  stress  upon  them  than  oir  in  his  church,  certain  characters  of  him- 

Lend  iaHeoded.    Heaven,  we  doubt  not,  self^  by  which  they  who  sinoerely  seek 

■say  be  gained,  when  there  have  been  the  him,  shall  not  fiul  of  a  sensible  coavic- 

sneans  of  receiving  neither  the  one  sacra-  tion ;  and  yet  that  he  has,  at  the  same 

ment  nor  the  other.  But  unless  onr  a&e-  time,  so  fiur  shaded  and  obscured  these 

tioas  are  right,  and  our  lives  answerable  to  eharaderi,  as  to  render  them  imnere^- 

them,  we  can  never  picMC  God,  though  Ue  to  those  who  do  not  seek  him  with 

we  ferforai  the  oxtemals  of  reUfpoB  with  their  whole  heart,  what  advantage  is  it  to 

over  so  HMch  exactness.    We  may  err  in  men  who  prolesB  themselves  n^ligeat  in 

•otioos  aho«i  the  naamiBDtss  the  the  search  of  truth}  to  compUuaofte- 

•  SeslCsr.si. 
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quently,  that  nothing  rereals  and  difplays  withoat  giving  themseltw  any  tronblt,  or 
it  to  them  ?  For  this  very  obscurity, nnder  so  much  as  any  thought  in  this  affair, 
which  they  labour,  and  which  they  make  I  cannot  but  be  toudied  with  a  hearty 
an  exception  against  the  church,  does  itself  compassion  for  those  who  sincerely  gioaa 
evince  one  of  the  two  grand  points  which  under  this  dissatisfaction;  who  look  npoa 
the  church  maintains  (without  affecting  it  as  the  greatest  of  misfortunes,  and  who 
the  other)  and  is  so  far  from  overthrowing  spars  no  pains  to  deliver  themselvea  finm 
its  doctrines,  as  to  lend  them  a  manifest  it,  by  making  these  researches  their  chief 
confirmation  and  support  employment,  and  most  serious  study.  But 

If  they  would  give  their  olgeclions  any    as  tor  those,  who  pass  their  life  witlioat  »- 
atrength,  they  ought  to  urge,  that  they    fleeting  on  its  issue,  and  who,  for  this  tea- 
bave  applied  their  utmost  endeavour,  and    son  alone,  because  they  find  not  in  tfaem- 
liave  used  all  means  of  informatioo,  even    selves  a  convincing  Ipstimony,  refuaa  to 
those    which    the   church   recommends,    seek  it  elsewhere,  and  to  examine  to  the 
without  satisfaction.    Did  they  express    bottom,  whether  the  opinion  proposed  be 
themselves  thus,  they  would  indeed  attack    such  as  we  are  wont  to  entertain  by  popolar 
religion  in  one  of  its  chief  pretensions:    simplicity  and  credulity,  or  suchaa,tlioa|^ 
but  I  hope  to  shew  in  the  following  pa-    obscure  m  itself,  yet  is  built  on  solid  and 
pers,  that  no  rational  person  can  speak    immoveable  foundations,  I  consider  than 
after  this  manner;   and  I  dare  assert,  that    after  quite  another  manner.    Thecanileai" 
none  ever  did.    We  know  very  well,  how    ness  which  they  betray  in  an  affair,  when 
men,  under  this  indifferency  of  spirit,  be-    their  person,  their  interest,  their  whole 
have  themselves  in  the  case:   they  sup-    eternity  is  embarked,  rather  provokes  my 
pose  themselves  to  have  made  the  migh-    resentment  than  engages  my  pity.     NaVt 
tiest  effort  towards  the  instruction  of  their    it  strikes  me  with  amazement  and  aalOBisb> 
minds,  when  they  have  spent  some  hours    ment:  it  is  a  monster  to  my  apprehensHm. 
in  reading  the  Scriptures,  and  have  asked    I  speak  not  this  as  transported  with  Ae 
some  questions  of  a  clergyman  concerning    pious  seal  of  a  spiritual  and  raptnrona  da- 
the  articles  of  faith.     When  this  is  done,    votion :  on  the  contrary,  I  affirm,  that  the 
they  declare  to  all  the  world,  that  they    love  of  ourselves,  the  interest  of  manUwIv 
have  consulted  books  and  men  without    and  the  most  simple  and  artkas  reaaoDy  do 
success.     I  shall  be  exctised,  if  I  refrain    naturally  inspire  us  with  these  aentimeiits; 
not  from  telling  such  men,  that  this  neg-    and  that  to  see  thus  far,  is  not  to  exceed 
lect  of  theirs  is  insupportable.     It  is  not    the  sphere  of  unrefined,  uneducated  nae. 
a  foreign  or  a  petty  interest,  which  is  here        It  requires  no  great  elevation  of  soul, 
in  debate ;  we  are  ourselves  the  parties,    to  observe  that  nothing  in  this  world  is 
and  all  our  hopes  and  fortunes  are  the  de-    productive  of  true  contentment;  that  oor 
pending  stake.  pleasures  are  vain  and  fugitive,  our  tfoo- 

The  immortality  of  the  soul  is  a  thing  oles  innumerable  and  perpetual:  and  that, 
which  so  deeply  concerns,  so  infinitely  im-  after  all,  death,  which  threatens  us  every 
ports  us,  that  we  must  have  utterly  lost  our  moment,  must,  in  the  compass  of  a  few 
feeling,  to  be  altogether  cold  and  remiss  years  (perhaps  of  a  few  days)  put  us  into 
in  our  inquiries  about  it.  And  all  our  the  eternal  condition  of  happiness,  or  mi- 
octions  or  designs  ou^ht  to  bend  so  very  sery,  or  nothing.  Between  us  and  these 
different  a  way,  according  as  we  are  either  three  great  periods,  or  states,  no  barrier  is 
encouraged  or  forbidden,  to  embrace  the  interposed,  but  life,  the  most  brittle  thing 
hope  of  eternal  rewards,  that  it  is  impos-  in  all  nature;  and  the  happiness  of  heavea 
sible  for  us  to  proceed  with  judgment  and  being  certainly  not  designed  for  those  who 
discretion,  otherwise  than  as  we  keep  this  doubt  whether  they  have  an  immorul  pert 
point  always  in  view,  which  ought  to  be  to  enjoy  it,  such  persons  have  nothing  lef^ 
our  ruling  object  and  final  aim.  but  the  miserable  chance  of  annihilatioet 

Thus  It  is  our  highest  interest,  no  less  or  of  bell, 
than  our  principal  duty,  to  get  light  into  There  is  not  any  reflection  which  eaa 
a  subject  on  which  our  whole  conduct  de-  have  more  reality  than  this,  as  there  is  none 
pends.  And  therefore,  in  the  number  of  which  has  greater  terror.  Let  us  set  the 
wavering  and  unsatisfied  men,  I  make  the  bravest  fkce  on  our  condition,  and  play  the 
greatest  difference  imaginable  between  heroes  as  artfully  as  we  can;  yet  see  hoe 
those  who  labour  with  all  their  force  to  the  issue  which  attends  the  goodliest  liiii 
obtain  instruction^  and  those  who  live    -upon  earih« 
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It  18  in  Tain  for  men  to  torn  asidetheir  tli«r  than  in  any  other;  or  why  this  mo- 
thoughts  from  this  eternity  which  awaits  ment  of  time  given  me  to  lire,  was  assigned 
them,  as  if  they  were  able  to  destroy  it  by  rather  at  such  a  point,  than  at  any  other  of 
denying  it  a  place  in  their  imagination :  it  the  whole  eternity  which  was  before  me,  or 
eubsists  in  spite  of  them ;  it  advanceth  nn-  of  all  that  which  is  to  come  after  me.  I 
observed ;  and  death,  which  is  to  draw  the  see  nothing  but  infinities  on  all  sides,  whidi 
eurtain  from  it,  will  in  a  short  time  infalli*  devour  and  swallow  me  up  like  an  atom, 
bly  reduce  them  to  the  dreadful  necessity  or  like  a  shadow,  which  endures  but  a 
of  being  for  ever  nothing,  or  for  ever  mi-  single  instant,  and  is  never  to  return.  The 
serable*  sum  of  my  knowledge  is,  that  I  must  shortly 
We  have  here  a  doubt  of  the  most  af-  die :  but  that  which  I  am  most  ignorant 
frighting  consequence,  and  which,  there-  of  is  this  very  death,  which  I  feel  unable 
fore,  to  entertain,  may  be  well  esteemed  to  decline. 

the  most  grievous  of  misfortunes:  but,  at       As  I  know  not  whence  I  came,  so  I 

the  same  time,  it  is  our  indispensable  duty  know  not  whither  I  go ;  only  this  I  know* 

not  to  lie  under  it,  without  struggling  for  that  at  my  departure  out  of  the  world,  I 

deliverance.  must  either  fait  for  ever  into  nothing,  or 

He  then  who  doubts,  and  yet  seeks  not  into  the  hands  of  an  incensed  God,  with- 

to  be  resolved,  is  equally  unhappy  and  un-  out  being  capable  of  deciding,  which  of 

just:  but  if  withal  he  appears  easy  and  com-  these  two  conditions  shall  eternally  be  my 

posed,  if  he  freely  declares  his  indifference,  portion.  Such  is  my  state,  full  of  weakness, 

nay,  if  he  takes  a  vanity  of  professing  it,  obscurity,  and  wretchedness.  And  from  all 

and  seems  to  make  this  most  deplorable  this  I  conclude,  that  I  ought,  therefore,  to 

condition  the  subject  of  his  pleasure  and  pass  all  the  dajrs  of  my  life,  without  consi- 

joy,  I  have  not  words  to  fix  a  name  on  so  dering  what  is  hereafter  to  befall  me ;  and 

extraragant  a  creature.  Where  is  the  very  that  I  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  follow 

po^ibility  of  entering  into  these  thoughts  my  inclinations  without  reflection  or  dis- 

and  resolutions  ?     What  delight  is  there  in  quiet,  in  doing  all  that,  which,  if  what  men 

expecting  misery  without  end?  What  va-  say  of  a  miserable  eternity  prove  true,  will 

nity  in  finding  one's  self  encompassed  with  infallibly  plunge  me  into  it.  It  is  possible 

impenetrable  darkness  1  Or  what  consols-  I  might  nnd  some  light  to  dear  up  my 

^n  in  despairing  for  ever  of  a  comforter?  doubts ;  but  I  shall  not  take  a  minute  s 

To  sit  down  with  some  sort  of  acquies-  pains,  nor  stir  one  foot  in  the  search  of  it. 

cence  under  so  fatal  an  ignorance,  isa  thing  On  the  contrary,  I  am  resolved  to  treat 

unaccountable  beyond  all  expressions ;  and  those  with  scorn  and  derision  who  labour  in 

they  who  live  with  such  a  disposition, ought  this  inquiry  and  care ;  and,  so  to  run  with- 

to  be  made  sensible  of  its  absurdity  and  out  fear  or  foresight,  upon  the  trial  of  the 

stupidity,  by  having  their  inward  reflec-  grand  event ;  permitting  myself  to  be  led 

tions  laid  open  to  them,  that  they  may  softly  on  to  death,  utterly  uncertain  as  to 

grow  wise  by  the  prospect  of  their  own  the  eternal  issue  of  my  future  condition. 

folly.    For  behold  how  men  are  wont  to        In  earnest,  it  is  a  glory  to  religion  to 

reason,  while  they  obstinately  remain  thus  have  so  unreasonable  men  for  its  professed 

ignorant  of  what  they  are,  and  refuse  all  enemies ;  and  their  opposition  is  of  so  little 

methods  of  instruction  and  illumination.  danger,  that  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  prin- 

Who  has  sent  me  into  the  world  I  know  cipal  truths  which  our  religion  teaches.  For 

sot;   what  the  world  is  I  know  not,  nor  the  main  scope  of  Christian  faith  is  to  esta- 

what  I  am  myself.  I  am  under  an  astonish-  blish  those  two  prindples,  the  corruption 

inff  and  terrifying  ignorance  of  all  things,  of  nature,  and  tne  redemption  by  Jesus 

I  Imow  not  what  my  body  is,  what  my  Christ  And  these  opposers,  if  they  are  of 

senses,  or  my  soul :   this  very  part  of  me  no  use  towards  demonstrating  the  truUi  of 

which  thinks  what  I  speak,  which  reflects  the  redemption,  by  the  sanctity  of  their  lives, 

upon  every  thing  else,  and  even  upon    yet  are  at  least  admirably  useful  in  shewing 

itself,  yet  is  as  mere  a  stranger  to  its  own  the  corruption  of  nature,  by  so  unnatural 

nature,  as  the  dullest  thine  I  carry  about    sentiments  and  suggestions. 

me.    I  behold  these  frightful  spaces  of  the        Nothing  is  so  important  to  any  man  as 

univerae  with  which  1  am  encompassed,    fais  own  estate  and  condition  ;  nothing  so 

and  I  find  myself  chained  to  one  little  cor-    P^U  90  amazing,  as  eternity.   If,  there- 

ner  of  the  vast  extent,  without  under-    fore,  we  find  persons  indifferent  to  the  loss 

standing  why  I  am  j>laced  in  this  seat,  ra^   of  their  bdng,  and  to  the  d«oger  of  endless 
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miieiy,  it  it  impoMible  thai  thii  temper  self,  to  Dourish  id  hie  heart  a  seorei  sbmI* 

ahoald  be  natural.     They  are  quite  other  plot  of  joy,  spriDging  up  from  the  libertiiM 

in^n  ID  all  other  regards,  they  fear  the  reflections.  This  brutal  ease,  or  indolamnb 

•tnallest  inconyeniencesy  they  tee  them  as  between  the  fear  of  hell,  and  annihilatioiit 

they  approach,  and  feel  them  if  they  ar-  carries  somewhat  so  temptiDg  in  it,  that 

rive,  and  he  who  paaseth  days  and  nights  not  only  those  who  have  the  misfortune  lo 

in  chagrin  or  despair,  for  the  loss  of  an  be  sceptically  inclined,  but  even  those  who 

employment, or forsomeimaginary blemish  cannot   unsettle  their  judgment,  'do  vel 

in  his  honour,  is  the  very  same  mortal  who  esteem  it  reputable  to  take  up  a  coanleneit 

knows  that  he  must  lose  all  by  death,  and  diffidence.  For  we  may  observe  thelargesl 

yet  remains  without  disquiet,  resentment,  part  of  the  herd  to  be  of  this  latter  kind, 

or  emotion.  This  wonderful  insensibility,  false  pretenders  to  infidelity,  and  mere  hy- 

withrespecttothings  of  the  most  fatal  con-  pocrites  in  atheism.     There  are  persona 

sequence,  in  a  heart  so  nicely  sensible  of  the  whom  we  have  heard  declare,  that  the  gen- 

meaneet  trifles,  is  an  astonishing  prodigy,  teel  way  of  the  world  consists  in  thus  act* 

an  unintelligible  enchantment,  a  super*  ing  the  bravo.     This  is  that  which  thej 

natural  blindness  and  infatuation.  term  throwing  off  the  yoke,  and  which  the 

A  man  in  a  close  dungeon,  who  knows  greater  number  of  them  profiess,  not  so 

not  whether  sentence  of  death  has  passed  much  out  of  opinion,  as  out  of  gallantry 

upon  him,  who  is  allowed  but  one  hour's  and  complaisance. 
npaoe  to  inform  himself  concerning  it,  and        Yet,  it  they  have  the  least  reserve  ofeom- 

that  one  hour  sufficient,  in  case  it  have  mon  sense,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  make 

passed,  to  obtain  its  reverse,  would  act  con-  them  apprehend  how  miserably  they  abuse 

trary  to  nature  and  sense,  should  he  make  themselves  by  laying  so  false  a  foandation 

useof  this  hour  not  to  procure  information,  of  applause  and  esteem.     For  this  is  not 

but  to  pursue  his  vanity  or  sport.  And  yet  the  way  to  raise  a  character,  even  with 

such  is  the  condition  of  the  persons  whom  worldly  men,  who,  as  they  are  aUe  to 


we  are  now  describing ;  only  with  this  dif-  a  shrewd  j  udgment  on  things,  so  they  easily 

ference,  that  the  evils  with  which  they  are  discern  that  the  only  method  of  mrcood 

every  moment  threatened, do  infinitely  sur-  ing  in  our  temporal  affiiirs,  is  to  prove  ooi^ 

pass  the  bare  loss  of  life,  and  that  transient  selves  honest,  faithful,  prudent,  and(»pabte 

punishment  which  the  prisoner  is  supposed  of  advancing  the  interest  of  our  friends; 

to  apprehend;  yet  they  run  thoughtless  because  men  naturally  lovf  nothing  but  that 

upon  the  precipice,  having  only  cast  a  veil  which  some  way  contributes  to  their  use 

over  their  eyes,  to  hinder  them  from  dis«  and  benefit  But  now  what  benefit  can  we 

cerning  it,  and  divert  themselves  with  the  anyway  derive  from  hearing  a  man  confess 

officiousness  of  such  as  charitably  warn  that  he  has  eased  himself  of  the  burden  of 

them  of  their  danger.  religion ;  that  he  believes  no  God,  as  the 

Thus  not  the  zeal  alone  of  those  who  witness  and  inspector  of  his  conduct;  that 

heartily  seek  God  demonstrates  the  truth  he  considers  himself  as  absolute  master  oC 

of  religion,  but  likewise  the  blindness  of  what  he  does,  and  accountable  for  it  only 

those  who  utterly  forbear  to  seek  him,  and  to  his  own  mind  ?     Will  he  fancy  that 

who  pass  their  days  under  so  horrible  a  we  sliall   be  hence  induced  to  repose  a 

neglect.     There  must  needs  be  a  strange  greater  degree  of  confidence  in  him  her»- 

turn  and  revolution  m  human  nature,  be-  after  ?    or  to  depend  on  his  comfort,  his 

fore  men  can  submit  to  such  a  condition,  advice,  or  assistance,  in  the  necessities  of 

much  more  ere  they  can  applaud  and  value  life  ?  Can  he  imagine  us  to  take  anT  sfoit 

themselves  upon  it.     For  supposing  them  delight  or  complacency  when  he  telb  im. 

to  have  obtained  an  abwlute  certainty,  that  that  he  doubu  whether  our  very  soul  he 

there  was  no  fear  afbrdejith.  but  of^^^^^^  any  thin^  more  than  a  liule  wind  and 

into  nothing,  ought  not  this  to  be  the  sub-  smoke  ?  Nay.  when  he  tells  it  us  with  an 

ject  rather  ^^^^^^  '^^..'i^''''^^^  air  of  assurance,  and  a  voice  that  Xm. 

And  is  it  not  therefore  the  highest  piujh  tifies  the  contentment  of  hU  heart!  li 

of  senseless  extravagance,  while  we  want  this  a  thing  to  be  spoke  of  with  pleasantry  I 

thecertynty,  to  glory  m  our  doubt  and  or  ought  it  not  rather  to  bS  l^^l 

man  iia>  so  far  dKlinad  from  nis  orinoal  thoughu  t                                 »»n«e  cwr 

a,turo,«ndMitw.r»d«p«tadJiromV  IftheywottldcoinposelI»aaeWaiU.i^ 
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coiifideratioD,  they  must  perceive  the 
>d  in  which  they  are  eDgaged  to  be  so 
lUchosea/to  repugoantto  gentility^ 

0  remote  even  from  that  good  air  and 
which  they  poreae,  that,  on  the  con- 
,  nothing  can  more  effectually  expose 
to  the  contempt  and  aversion  of  man- 
or mark  tbem  out  for  persons  defec- 

1  parti  and  judgment.  And,  indeed, 
d  we  demand  from  them  an  account 
eir  sentiments,  and  of  the  reasons 
I  they  have  to  entertain  this  suspicion 
ligious  matters,  what  they  offered 
i  appear  so  miserably  weak  and  tri- 
es rather  to  confirm  us  in  our  belief. 
is  no  more  than  what  one  of  their 
ratemity  told  them,  with  great  smart- 
on  such  an  occasion :  If  you  continue 

he)  tp  dispute  at  this  rate,  you  will 
iUy  make  me  a  Christian.  And  the 
»man  was  in  the  right:  for  who  would 
emble  to  find  himself  embarked  in 
ame  cause,  with  so  forlorn,  so  des- 
le  coihpanions? 

id  thus  it  is  evident,  that  they  who 
no  more  than  the  outward  mask  of 
principles,  are  the  most  unhappy 
nemts  in  the  world ;  inasmuch  as 
are  obliged  to  put  a  continual  force 
oDstraint  on  their  genius,  only  that 
may  render  themselves  the  most  im- 
lent  of  all  men  living. 
hey  are  heartily  and  sincerely  troubled 
or  want  of  light,  let  them  not  dissem- 
le  disease.  Such  a  confession  could 
e  reputed  shameful ;  for  there  really 
).  shame,  but  in  being  shameless, 
ing  betrays  so  much  weakness  of 
as  not  to  apprehend  the  misery  of 
while  living  without  God  in  the 
I:  nothing  is  a  surer  token  of  extreme 
teas  of  spirit,  than  not  to  hope  for  the 
f  of  external  promises :  no  man  is  so 
Atised  a  coward,  as  he  that  acts  the 
» against  heaven.  Let  them  therefore 
these  impieties  to  those  who  are  born 
so  unhappy  a  judgment,  as  to  be  ca- 
I  of  entertaining  them  in  earnest  If 
cannot  be  Christian  men,  let  them, 
ver,  be  men  of  honour :  and  let  them, 
idusion,  acknowledge,  that  there  are 
vo  sorts  of  persons,  who  deserve  to 
rledreasonable,  either  those  who  serve 
with  all  their  heart,  because  thev 
'  him ;  or  those  who  seek  him  with 
inr  heart,  because  as  yet  they  know 

BOU 

then  there  are  persons  who  sincerely 


inquire  after  God,  and  who,  being  truXf 
sensible  of  their  misery,  afllMstionately  de« 
sire  to  be  rescued  from  it ;  it  is  to  these 
alone  that  we  can  in  justice  afford  our 
labour  and  service,  for  their  direction  in 
finding  out  that  light  of  which  they  feel 
the  want. 

But  as  for  those  who  live  without  eidiar 
knowing  Gk>d. or  endeavouring  to  know 
him,  they  look  on  themselves  as  so  little 
deserving  their  own  care,  that  they  can^* 
not  but  be  unworthy  the  care  of  others ; 
and  it  requires  all  the  charity  of  the  reli- 
gion which  they  despise,  not  to  despiso 
them  to  such  a  degree,  as  even  to  aban- 
don them  to  their  own  folly :  but  since  the 
same  religion  obliges  us  to  consider  tbem, 
while  they  remain  in  this  life,  as  still  ca- 
pable of  God's  enlightening  grace;  and  to 
acknowledge  it  as  very  possible,  that,  in 
the  course  of  afew  days  they  may  be  reple- 
nished with  a  fuller  measure  of  faith  than 
we  now  enjoy;  and  we  oureelves,  on  the 
other  side,  fall  into  the  depths  of  their 
present  blindness  and  misery ;  we  ought 
to  do  for  them,  what  we  desire  should  bo 
done  to  us  in  their  case ;  to  entreat  them, 
that  they  would  take  pity  on  themselves, 
and  would  at  least  advance  a  step  or  two 
forward,  if  perchance  they  may  come 
into  the  light  For  which  end  it  is  wished, 
that  they  would  employ  in  the  perusal  of 
this  piece,  some  few  of  those  hours,  which 
they  spend  so  unprofitably  in  other  pur^ 
suits.  It  is  possible  they  may  gain  some- 
what by  .the  reading;  at  least,  they  can* 
not  be  great  losers:  but  if  any  shall  apply 
themselves  to  it,  with  perfect  sincerity, 
and  with  an  unfeigned  desire  of  knowing 
tl^e  truth,  I  despair  not  of  their  satisfac- 
tion, or  of  their  being  convinced  by  so 
many  proofs  of  our  divine  religion,  as 
they  will  here  find  laid  together. 

Mens.  PoMctL 

§119.    On  the  Old  and  Neu)  TestamenU 

The  Old  Testament  hath,  by  the  general 
consent  of  learned  men,  all  the  marks  of 
purest  antiquity  ;  there  being  nothing  in 
the  world  which  in  this  respect  is  equal  to 
it,  or  which  may  pretend  to  be  compared 
with  it ;  all  other  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  comin|^  short  of  it  by 
many  ages.  It  was  written  in  the  first 
and  most  ancient  language;  from  which 
the  very  alphabets  and  letters  of  all  other 
lanenages  were  derived. 

This  book  oontaios,  as  the  most  an- 
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eient,  so  the  moit  extct  story  of  the  are  to  be  regolijly  guided  in  their  Data« 
world,  the  propagation  of  men,  and  the  ral  course,  should  frequently,  or  upon 
dispersing  of  families  into  the  several  parts  erery  little  occasion,  be  Tiolated  or  dis-^ 
of  the  earth.  ordered. 

And  though  this  book  were  written  in  To  which  may  be  added  that  wonderfhl 
several  ages  and  places,  by  sereral  per-  way  whereby  this  religion  hath  been  pro- 
sons  ;  yet  doth  the  doctrine  of  it  accord  pagatcd  in  the  world  with  much  simpli- 
together,  with  a  most  excellent  harmony,  city  and  infirmity  in  the  first  publishers  of 
without  any  dissonance  or  inconsistency.  it ;  without  arms,  or  faction,  or  favour  of 
And  for  the  manner  of  deliTering  the  great  men,  or  the  persuasions  of  pbiloio- 
things  contained  in  it,  'tis  so  solemn,  re-  phers  or  orators ;  only  by  the  naked  pro- 
▼erend,  and  majestic,  so  exactly  suited  to  posal  of  plain,  evident  truth,  with  a  firm 
the  nature  of  things,  as  mav  justly  provoke  resolution  of  suffering  and  dying  for  it,  by 
•urwonderandacknowleagmentof  its  di-  which  it  hath  subdued  all  kind  of  pecae* 
vine  original.  cutions  and  oppositions,  and  surmounted 

And  as  for  the  New  Testament;  those    whatever    discouragement    or  resistaaoe 
various  correspondences,  which  it  bears    cou1dbelaidinit8way,ormadeagainitiL 
to  the  chief  things  of  the  Old  Testament,        The  excellency  of  the  things  contained 
may  sufficiently  evidence  that  mutual  rela-    in  the  Gospel  are  also  so  suitable  to  a  la- 
tioo,  dependence,  and  affinity  which  there    tional  being,  as  no  other  religion  or  pro- 
is  between  them.  That  in  such  an  age  there    fession  whatsoever  hath  thought  o(  or  so 
was  such  a  man  as  Christ,  who  preached    expressly  insisted  upon, 
such  a  doctrine,  wrought  manv  miracles.        Some  of  the  learned  Heathens  have 
suffered  an  ignominious  death,  and  was    placed  the  happiness  of  man  in  the  extern 
afterwards  worshipped  as  God,  having    nal  sensual  deliglits  of  this  world, 
abundance  of  disciples  and  followers,  at        Others    of  the   wiser  Heathens  have 
firstchieflyamongthevulear,  but,  a  while    spoken  sometimes  doubtfully  concerning 
after,  amongst  several  of  the  most  wise    a  future  state,  and  therefore  have  placed 
and  learned  men ;  who  in  a  short  space    the  reward  of  virtue  in  the  doing  of  vir- 
of  time  did  propagate  their  belief  and  doc-    tuous  things.     Virtue  is  its  own  reward, 
trine  into  the  most  remote  parts  of  the    Wherein,  though  there  be  much  of  troth, 
world :  I  say,  all  this  is  for  the  truth  of    yet  it  doth    not    afford  encouragement 
the  matter  of  fact,  not  so  much  as  doubted    enough  for  the  vast  desires  of  a  radonal  soul, 
or  called  into  question,  by  Julian,  or  Cel-        Others,  who  have  owned  a  state  after 
sus,  or  the  Jews  themselves,  or  any  other    this  life,  have  placed  the  happiness  of  it 
of  the  most  avowed  enemies  of  Christianity,    in  gross  and  sensual  pleasures,  feasts,  and 
fiutwe  have  it  by  as  eood  certainty  as  any    gardens,  and  company,  and  other  ancfa 
rational  man  can  wish  or  hope  for,  that  is,    low  and  gross  enjoyments, 
by  universal  testimony,  as  well  of  enemies        Whereas  the  doctrine  of  Christiaai^ 
as  friends.  doth  fix  it  upon  things  that  are  mm 

And  if  these  things  were  so,  as  to  the  more  spiritual  and  sublime;  the  beatific 
matter  of  fact,  the  common  principles  of  vision,  a  clear  unerring  understanding,  a 
nature  will  assure  us,that*tis  notconsistent  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind,  a  conformity 
with  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  his  truth,  to  God,  a  perpetual  admiring  and  praiang 
wisdom,  or  justice,  to  work  such  miracles  of  him :  than  which  the  mind  of  man  can- 
in  confirmation  of  a  lie  or  imposture.  not  fancy  any  thing  that  is  more  excellent 

Nor  can  it  be  reasonably  objected  that    or  desirable. 

these  miracles  are  now  ceased ;  and  we        As  to  the  duties  that  are  enjoined  in 

have  not  any  such  extraordinary  way  to    reference  to  divine  worship,  they  an  so 

confirm  the  truth  of  our  religion.    'Tis    full  of  sanctity  and  spiritual  devotion,  m 

sufficient  that  they  were  upon  the  first    may  shame  all  the  pompous  solemnitMS 

plantation  of  it,  when  men  were  to  be  in-    of  other  religions,  in  their  costly  sacrifices, 

stituted  and  confirmed  in  this  new  doc-    their  dark  wild  mysteries,  and  external 

trine.    And  there  may  be  as  much  of    observances.     Whereas  this  refers  chirfy 

the  wisdom  of  Providence  in  the  forbear-    to  the  holiness  of  the  mind,  resiimaUoa  to 

inethem  now,  as  in  working  them  then :    God,  love  of  him,  dependence  upon  hio. 

IwlK^  reasonable  to  think  that  the    submission  to  his  wilfendeavouAngtobe 

unweisal  laws  of  nature,  by  which  things    \\ke  him.  ^ 
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AdJ  as  for  the  duties  of  the  second    thing  which  he  inquires  about  is  capable 
table,  which  concern  our  mutual  conver-    of:  and  that  man  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
sation  towards  one  another,  it  allows  no-    froward  and  contentious,  who  will  not  rest 
thing  that  is  hurtful  or  noxious,  either  to    satisfied  in  such  kind  of  evidence  as  ia 
ourselves  or  others;  forbids  all  kind  of  in-    counted  sufficient,  either  by  all  others,  or 
jury  or  revenge;  commands  to  OTercome    by  most,  or  by  the  wisest  men. 
eyil  with  good ;  to  pray  for  enemies  and        If  we  suppose  God  to  have  made  any 
persecutors ;  doth  not  admit  of  any  men-    revelation  of  his  will  to  mankind,  can  any 
tal,  much  less  any  corporal  uncleanness ;    man  propose  or  fancy  any  better  way 
doth  not  tolerate  any  immodest  or  un-    for  conveying  down  to  posterity  the  cer- 
comely  word  or  gesture ;  forbids  us  to    tainty  of  it,  than  that  clear  and  universal 
wrong  others  in  £eir  goods  and  posses-    tradition  which  we  have  for  the  history  of 
eions,  or  to  misspend  our  own ;  requires  us    the  gospel  ?    And  must  not  that  man  be 
to  be  very  tenoer  both  of  our  own  and    very  unreasonable,  who  will  not  be  con- 
other  men^s  reputations ;  in  brief,  it  en-    tent  with  as  much  evidence  for  an  ancient 
joins  nothing  but  what  is  helpful,  and  use-    book  or  matter  of  fact,  as  any  thing  of 
fill,  and  good  for  mankind.    Whatever  any    that  nature  is  capable  of?     If  it  be  only 
philosophers  have  prescribed  concerning    infallible  and  mathematical  certainty  that 
their  moral  virtues  of  temperance,  and    can  settle  his  mind,  why  should  he  be- 
prudence,  and  patience,  and  the  duties  of    lieve  that  he  was  bom  of  such  parents,  and 
several  relations,  is  here  enjoined,  in  a  far    belongs  to  such  a  family?     'Tis  possible 
more  eminent,  sublime,  and  comprehen-    men  might  have  combined  together  to  de- 
sive  manner:  besides  such  examples  and    lude  him  with  such  a  tradition.   Why  may 
incitations  to  piety  as  are  not  to  be  paral-    he  not  as  well  think,  that  he  was  bom  a 
leled  elsewhere :  the  whole  system  of  its    prince  and  not  a  subject,  and  consequently 
docUrines  being  transcendently  excellent,    deny  all  duties  of  subjection  and  obedience 
ajid  so  exactly  conformable  to  the  highest,    to  those  above  him  ?    There  is  nothing  so 
purest  reason,  that  in  those  very  things    wild  and  extravagant,  to  which  men  may 
wherein  it  goes  beyond  the  rales  of  moral    not  expose  themselves  by  such  a  kind  of 
philosophy,  we  cannot  in  our  best  judg-    nice  and  scrupulous  incredulity, 
ment  but  consent  to  submit  to  it.  Whereas,  if  to  the  inquiries  about  re- 

in brief;  it  doth  in  every  respect  so  ligion  a  man  would  but  bring  with  him 
fully  answer  the  chief  scope  and  design  of  the  same  candour  and  ingenuity,  the  same 
religion,  in  giving  all  imaginable  honour  readiness  to  be  insUructed,  which  he  doth 
and  submission  to  the  Deity,  promoting  to  the  study  of  human  arts  and  sciences, 
the  eood  of  mankind,  satisfying  and  sup-    that  is,  a  mind  free  from  violent  prejudices, 

E^rting  the  mind  of  man  with  the  highest  and  a  desire  of  contention ;  it  can  hardly 
nd  of  enjoyments,  that  a  rational  soul  be  imagined,  but  that  he  must  be  convinced 
can  wish  or  hope  for,  as  no  other  religion  and  subdued  by  those  clear  evidences, 
or  profession  whatsoever  can  pretend  which  offer  themselves  to  every  inquisi- 
iinto. —  tive  mind,  concerning  the  truth  of  the 

Infidels  pretend  want  of  clear  and  in-    principles  of  religion  in  general,  and  con- 
fallible  evidence  for  the  tmth  of  Christi-    earning  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy 
anity ;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more    Scriptures,  and  the  Christian  religion, 
absurd  and  unworthy  of  a  rational  man.  Biahop  fViUdns. 

For  let  it  be  but  impartially  considered ;     .   •^^    m  .l    o     *.•        j  r /:j  i    ^ih^ 
what  is  it,  that  such  men  woSld  have?   Do    §  ^^O.   To  the  Soep^  and  Infidels  of  the 

they  expect  mathematical  proof  and  cer-  '^S^' 

tainty  in  moral  things?    Why,  they  may  Gentlemen, 

as  well  expect  to  see  with  their  ears,  and  Suppose  the  mighty  work  accomplished, 

hear  with  their  eyes:  such  kind  of  things  the  cross  trampled  upon,  Christianity  every 

being  altogether  as  disproportionedto  such  where  proscribed,  and  the  religion  of  na- 

kindofproofis,  as  the  objects  of  the  several  ture  once  more  become  the  religion  of 

senses  are  to  one  another.   The  arguments  Europe ;  what  advantage  will  you  have 

or  proof  to  be  used  in  several  matters  are  derived  to  your  country,  or  to  yourselves 

of  various  and  different  kinds,  according  from  the  exchange  ?  I  know  your  answer 

to  the  nature  of  the  things  to  be  proved.  — you  will  have  freed  the  world  firom  the 

And  it  will  become  every  rational  roan  to  hypocrisy  of  priests,  and  the  tyranny  of 

yield  to  such  proofs,  as  the  nature  of  the  superstition.— No ;  you  forget  that  Ly- 
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cnrgni,  and  Nama,  and  Odin,  ind  Mango-  sekes,  if  they  thought  fit,  beoome 

CopaCy  and  all  the  great  legislators  of  an-  and  Tirtuoas. — I  answer  with  Cieero,  Ul 

dent  or  modern  story,  have  been  of  opi-  nihil  interest,  utnim    nemo   valeat,    an 

nion,  that  the  affiiirs  of  a  ciril  society  eould  nemo  Talere  possit;  sic  non  intelligo  qnid 


not  well  be  conducted  without  some  reli-    intersit,  ntnim  nemo  sit  sapient,  an 
gion  ;  yon  roast  of  necessity  introdace  a    essepossit 
priesthood,  with,  probably,  as  mnch  hy-        These,  however,  yon  will  think,  art 
pocrisy ;  a  rriigion,  with,  assuredly,  more    extraordinary  instances;  and  that  we  onritt 
superstition,  than  that  which  you  now    not  from  theee,  to  take  our  measure  of  Ike 
reprobate   with  such   indecent  and  ill-    excellency  of  the  law  of  nature;  but  nihsr 
grounded  contempt.    But  1  will  tell  you,    finom  the  cirilised  states  of  China  and 
from  what  you  will  hare  freed  the  world ;    Jnpan,  or  from  the  nations  which  ftw« 
you  will  have  freed  it  from  its  abhorrence    rished  io  learning  and  in  arts,  before  Chiis- 
of  vice,  and  from  erery  powerful  incen*    tianity  was  heard  of  in  the  worid.     Ton 
tiTe  to  virtue;  you  will,  with  the  religion,    mean  to  say,  that  by  the  law  of  naturs^ 
hsTe  brought  back  the  depraved  morality    which  you  are  desirous  of  substituting  in 
of  Paganism ;  you  will  have  robbed  man-    the  room  of  the  gospel,  you  do  not  nndei^ 
kind  of  their  firm  assurance  of  another    stand  those  rules  of  conduct,  which  an 
life ;  and  thereby  you  will  have  defiled    individual,  abstracted  from  the  commu- 
tfaem  of  their  patience,  of  their  humility,    nity,  and  deprived  of  the  institutioB  of 
of  their  charity,  of  their  chastity,  of  all    mankind,  could  excogitate  for  himself; 
those  mild  and  silent  virtues,  which  (how-    but  such  a  system  of  precepts,  as  the  moet 
ever  despicable  they  may  appear  in  your    enlightened  men  of  the  most  enlightened 
eyes)  are  the  only  ones,  which  meliorate    ^es  have  recommended  to  our  ohaenranee. 
and  sublime  our  nature ;  which  Paganism    Where  do  you  find  this  system  t     We 
never  knew,  which  spring  firom  Chri»-    cannot  meet  with  it  in  the  worln  of  Sto^ 
tianity  alooe,  which  do  or  might  consti*    bens,  or  the  Scythian  Anacharsis ;  nor  in 
tute  our  comfort  in  this  life,  and  without    those  of  Plato,  nor  of  Cicero,  nor  in  those 
the  possession  of  which,  another  life,  if    of  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  or  the  ahfe 
after  all  there  should  happen  to  be  one,    Epictetus ;  for  we  are  persuaded,  that  the 
must  be  more  vicious  and  more  misera-    most  animated  considerations  of  the  eps- 
ble  than  this  is,  unless  a  miracle  be  ex*    wov,  and  the  honestum,  of  the  beauty  of 
erted  in  the  alteration  of  our  disposition.      virtue,  and  the  fitness  of  things,  are  not 
Perhaps  you  will  contend,  that  the  uai-    able  to  furnish,  even  a  Brutus  himiel^ 
verutl  light  of  religion,  that  the  truth  and    with    permanent    principles    of   action ; 
fitness  of  things,  are  of  themselves  suffi-    much  less  are  they  able  to  purify  the  pol- 
cient  to  exalt  the  nature,  and  regulate    luted  recesses  of  a  vitiated  heart,  to  euA 
the  manners  of  mankind.     Shall  we  ne-    the  irregularities  of  appetite,  or  restrain 
ver  have  done  with  this  groundless  com-    the  impetuosity  of  passion  in  eommon 
mendation  of  natural  law  I  Look  into  the    men.     If  you  order  us  to  examine  the 
first  chapter  of  Paul's  epistle  to  the  Ro-    works  of  Grotius,  or  Pufiendorf,  of  Bvr- 
mans,  and  yon  will  see  the  extent  of  its    iamaqui,  or  Hutchinson,  for  what  you 
influence  over  the  Gentiles  of  those  days;    understand  by  the  law  of  nature ;  we  «p* 
or  if  you  dislike  Paul's  authority  and    prebend  that  you  are  in  a  great  error,  in 
the  manners  of  antiquity,  look  into  the    taking  your  notions  of  natural  law,  as  die- 
more  admired  accounts  of  modern  voya-    coverable  by  natural  reason,  from  the  d^ 
gers;    and    examine  its   influence  over    gant  systems  of  it,  which  have  been  drawA 
the  Pagans  of  our  own  times,  over  the    up  by  Christian  philosophers ;  since  they 
sensual  inhabitants  of  Otaheite,  over  the    have    all  laid  their  foundations,   either 
cannibals    of    New    Zealand,    or    the    tacitly  or  expressly,  upon  a  principle  de- 
remorseksB   savages   of  America.    But  •  rived  from  revelation,  a  thorough  know* 
these  men  are  Barbarians.    Your  law  of   ledge  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  God ; 
nature^    notwithstanding,   extends    even    and  even  those  amongst  ourselves,  who, 
to  them:— but  they  have  misused  their*  rejecting  Christianity,  still  continue The- 
leaaon ;— they  have  then  the  more  need    ists,  are  indebted  to  revelation  (whether 
of,  end  would  be  the  more  thankful  for,    you  are  either  aware  of,  or  disposed  to  ae* 
thai  revelation,  which  you,  with  an  ig-    knowledge  the  debt,  or  not)  for  those  aub^ 
Bocnnt    and    fastidious   sidf-sufficiency,    hme  speculations  conoerninff  the  Beity» 
deem  useless^— But,  diey  might  o(  tham-    which  you  have  fondly  attributed  t»  die 

I 
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Mcdiellcy  of  j^our  own  unassisted raason.  suit  of  virtue;  yet  the  bulk  of  mankind 

tf  you  would  know  the  real  strength  of  have  ever  been  contented  with  that  scanty 

natural  reason,  and  how  &r  it  can  pro-  pittance  of  morality,  which  enabled  them 

oeed  in  the  investigation  or  enforcement  to  escape  the  lash  of  civil  punishment;  I 

of  moral  duties,  you  must  consult  the  call  it  a  scanty  pittance  i  because  a  man 

nanners  and  the  writings  of  those  who  may  be  intemperate,  iniouitous,  impious, 

have  never  heard  of  either  Uie  Jewish  or  a  thousand  ways  a  profligate  and  a  viU  . 

die  Ohrisdaa  dispensation,  or  of  those  lain,  and  yet  elude  the  cognizance,  and 

other  manifestations   of  himself,  which  avoid  the  punishment  of  civil  laws* 

Qod  vouchsafed  to  Adam  and  to  the  pa-  I  am  sensible  you  will  be  ready  to 

triarchs,  before  sAd  after  the  flood.     It  say,    what  is  all  this  to  the  purpose  f 

would  b^  difficult  perhaps  any  where,  to  though  the  bulk  of  mankind  may  never 

fin4  a  people  entirely  destitute  of  tradi-  be  able  to  investigate  the  laws  of  natural 

tionary  notices  concerning  a  deity,  and  of  religion,  nor  disposed  to  reverence  their 

traditionary  fesrs  or  expectations  of  an-  sanctions  when  investigated  by  others, 

other  life ;    and  the  morals  of  mankind  nor  solicitous  about  any  other  standard  of 

may  have,  perhaps,  been  no  where  quite  moral  rectitude,   than  civil  legislation  ; 

so  abandoned,  as  they  would  have  been,  yet   the   inconveniences  which   may  at* 

had  they  been  leR  wholly  to  themselves  tend  the  extirpation  of  Christianity,  can 

in  thes^  points:  however,  it  is  a  truth,  be  no  proof  of  its  truth. — Ihavenotpro« 

which  cannot  be  denied,  how  much  so-  duced  them  as  a  proof  of  its  truth ;  but 

«ier  it  may  be  lamented,  that  though  the  they  are  a  strong  and  conclusive  proof,  if 

generality  of  mankind  have  always  had  not  of  its  truth,  at  least  of  its  utihty ;  and 

some  faint  conception  of  God,  and  his  the  consideration  of  its  utility  may  be  a 

providence ;  yet  they  have  been  always  motive  to  yourselves  for  examining,  whe- 

greatly  inefficacious  in  the  production  of  ther  it  may  not  chance  to  be  true ;  and 

good  morality,  and  highly  derogatory  to  it  ought  to  be  a  reason  with  every  good 

liis  nature,  amongst  all  the  people  of  the  citizen,  add  with  every  man  of  sound 

earth,  except  the  Jews  ana  Cnristians ;  judgment,  to  keep  his  opinions  to  him- 

and  some  may  perhaps  be  desirous  of  ex-  self,  if,  from  any  particular  circumstances 

eepting  the  Mahometans,  who  derive  all  in  his  studies,  or  in  his  education,he  should 

that  is  good  in  their  Koran  from  Chris-  have  the  misfortune  to  think  that  it  is 

tianity,  not   true.     If  you  can   discover  to  the 

The  laws  concerning  justice,  and  the  rising  generation,  a  better  religion  than 

reparation   of  damages,  c^oncerning   the  the  Christian,  one  that  will  more  effec- 

•ecurity  of  property,  and  the  performance  tually  animate  their  hopes,  and  subdue 

of  contracts ;  concerning,  in  short,  what-  their  passions,  make  them  better  men,  or 

ever  affects  the  well-being  of  civil  society,  better  members  of  society,  we  importune 

bav<e  been  every  where  understood  with  you   to  publish  it  for  their  advantage; 

sufficient  precision;  and  if  you  choose  to  but  till  you  can  do  that,  we  beg  of  you, 

etyie  Justinian's  code  a  code  of  natural  not  to  give  the  reins  to  their  passions,  by 

taw,  Ihoughj^u  will  err  against  propriety  instilling  into  their  unsuspicious  minds 

of  speech,  yet  you  are  so  far  in  the  right,  your  pernicious  prgudtces :    even  now, 

ihat^  natural  reason  discovered,  and  the  men  scruple  not,  oy  their  lawless  lust,  to 

depravity  of  human  nature  compelled  bu-  ruin  the  repose  of  private  families,  and  to 

edan  kind,  to  establish  by  proper  sanctions  flx  a  stain  of  inmmy  on  the  noblest : 

the  laws  therein  contained;  and  you  will  even  now,  they  hesitate  not,  in  lifting  up 

have  moreover  Carneades,  no  mean  philo-  a  murderous  arm  against  the  life  of  their 

eopher,  on  your  side ;  who  knew  of  no  law  friend,  or  against  their  own,  as  oflen  as 

of^ nature,  diflbrent  from  that  which  men  -the  fever  of  intemperance  stimulates  their 

had  instituted  for  their  common  utility ;  resentment,  or  the  satiety  of  an  useless 

end  wluck  was  various  according  to  the  life    excites    their    despondency :     even 

manners  of  men  in  different  climates,  and  now,  whilst  we  are  persuaded  of  a  resur- 

changeable  with  a  change  of  times  in  the  rection  from  the  dead,  and  of  a  judgment 

same.    And  in  truth,'  in  all  countries  where  to  come,  we  find  it  difficult  enough  to 

Paganiam  has  been  the  established  reli-  resist  the  solicitations  of  sense,  and  to 

gion,  though  a  philosopher  Wiay  now  and  escape    unspotted    from    the    licentious 

then  have  stepped  beyond  the  paltry  pre-  manners  of  the  world :     But  what  will 

script  of  civil  jurisprudence,  in  his  pur-  become  of  our  virtue,  what  of  the  const 

Id 
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ijiu^nt  peace  aiul  hoppinosA  of  society,  if  tmadied  of  the  truth  of  what  they  My. 

you  persuade  ui,  that  there  are  no  such  They  have  made  no  deep  examinatioa ; 

ttilngii .'  iii   two  wordd,— you  may   ruin  they  have  learned  iome  few  obJectioBt^ 

yourKeivi'8  by  your  attempt,  and  you  will  which   they   are   perpetually   makiag   a 

ci*rtaiiily  niin  your  country  by  your  sue-  noise  with;  they  speak  from  a  paodpla 

cess.  of  ostentation,  and  give  tberoselwt  the 

But  tbc  consideration  of  the  inutility  of  lie  in  the  time  of  danger. — Vanity  has  a 

your  design,  is  not  ihe  only  one,  which  greater  sliare  in  their  -disputes,  thea  oon- 

sliould  induce  you  to  abandon  it:  ttie  ar-  ticience;    they  imagine,    that  the  aio^* 

gument  a  tuto  ought  to  be  warily  ma-  larity  and  boldness  of  the  opinioiit  whioh 

naged,   or  it  may  tend  to  the  silencing  they  maintain,  will  gi?e  them  the  repu- 

our  opposition  to  any  system  of  super-  tation  of  men  of  parts: — by  degreea,  they 

stition,  which  has  had  the  good  foNune  get  a  habit  of  holding  impious  disoouiwi; 

to  he  sanctioned   by  public  authority  ;  and  if  their  vanity  be  accompanied  by  a 

it  is,   indeed,  liable  to  no  objection  in  voluptuous  life,  thiuir  progress  in  that  roed 

the  present  case ;  we  do  not,  however,  is  the  swifter.' 

wholly  rely  upon  iis  cogency.     It  is  not        The  main  stress  of  ydur  objcctioof, 

contended,  that  Christianity  is  to  be  re-  rests  not    upon  the  insufficiency  of  ibe 

ceivi*d,  merely  because  it  is  useful :  but  external  evidence  to  the  truth  of  Chris- 

becau"^  it  w  true.     This  you  denv,  and  tianity;  for  few  of  you,  though  you  may 

think  your  objections  well  grounded  ;  we  become  the  future  ornaments  of  the  te- 

conceive  ihem  originating  in  your  vanity,  nate,  or  of  the  bar,  have  ever  employed 

your  immorality,  or  your  misapprehen-  an  hour  in  its  examination;  but  it  rests 

i»ion.     There  are   many   worthless   doc-  upon  the  difficulty  of  the  doctrines  con- 

triues,    many    s^uperstitious   observances,  tained  in  the  New  Testament:  they  ez- 

which  the  fraud  or  the  folly  of  mankind  ceed,  you  say,  your  comprehension  ;  and 

have  every  where  annexed  to  Christianity,  you  felicitate  yourrselves,  that  you  are  not 

((•specially  in  the  church  of  Rome)  as  es-  yet  arrived  at  the  true  standard  of  Ofthe- 

sential  partn  of  it ;  if  you  take  these  sorry  dox  faith, — credo  quia  impoi$Mle*     Yon 

up])enduges  to  Christianity,  for  Christi-  think,  it  would  be  taking  a  superfiooet 

aiiiiy  iiiielf,  as  preached  by  Christ,  and  trouble,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the 

by   the  apostles;    if  you   confound  the  external  proofs,  by  which  Christianity  tt 

Roman  with  the  Christian  religion,  you  established :  t>ince,  in   your  opinion,  the* 

quite  misapprehend  its  nature;  and  are  book  itself  carries  with  it  its  own  refiiti'* 

in  a  f<tate  similar  to  that  of  men,  (men-  tion.     A  gentleman  as  acute,  probably, 

lioned  by  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  of  su-  as  any  of  you,  and  who  once  beliefed, 

per^tition)    who,    flying  from    su|)ersti-  perhaps,  as  little    as   any   of  you,    hu 

tion,   leapt  over  religion,  and  sunk  into  drawn  a  quite  different  conclusion  from 

downright  atheism. — Christianity  is  not  the  perusal  of  the  New  Testament;  bis 

u  religion  very  palatable  to  a  voluptuous  book,  (however  exceptionable  it  may  be 

age ;  it  will  not  conform  its  precepts  to  thought  in  some  particular  parts)  ezhi* 

the    standard  of    fashion  ;    it   will   not  bits,  not  only  a  distinguished  triumph  of 

lessen  the  deformity  of  vice  by  lenient  reason  over  prtijudice,  of  Christianity  ofsr 

appellations  ;  but  calls  keeping,   whore-  Deism  ;  but  it  exhibits,  what  is  infinitely 

dom ;   intrigue,  adultery ;   and  duelling,  more  rare,  the  character  of  a  roan»  who 

murder;    it    will    not   pander   the   I^st,  has  had  courage  and  candour  enough  to 

it   will  not  license  the  intemperance  of  acknowledge  it. 

mankind;    it  is  a  troublesome   monitor        But  what  if  there  should  be  some  itt* 

to  a  man  of  pleasure;  and  your  way  of  comprehensible  doctrines  in  the  Christian 

life   may   have   made  you  quarrel  with  religion ;    some  circumsUnces,  which  in 

your  religion. — As  to  your  vanity,  as  a  their  causes,  or  their  consequences,  sur* 

cause  of  your  infidelity,  suffer  me  to  pro-  puss    the  reach   of  human  reason  ;  aie 

duce  the  sentiments  of  M.  Bayle  upon  they  to   be  rejected  upon  that  accouat! 

that  head ;  if  the   description  does  not  You  are,  or  would  be  thought,  men  of 

suit  your  character,  you  will  not  be  of-  reading,    and  knowledge,    and  enlar»d 

fended  at  it:  and  if  you  are  offended  with  understanding;  weigh  the  matter  fairlt ; 

its  freedom,  it  will  do  you  good :  '  This  and  consider  whether  revealed  religion  oe 

inclines  me   to   bolievu,   that    hbertines,  not,  in  this  respect,  just  upon  the  aaOM 

llko  i3tM4-Barreaux,  aie  not  greatly  per-  footing  with  every  other  objt^ct  of  your 
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contemplation.  Even  in  mathematics, 
the  science  of  demonstration  itself,  though 
you  get  over  its  first  principles,  and  learn 
to  digest  the  idea  of  a  point  wiihout  parts, 
a  line  without  breadth,  and  a  surface 
without  thickness;  yet  you  will  find 
yourselves  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the 
perpetual  approximation  of  lines,  which 
can  never  meet;  the  doctrine  of  incom- 
tncnsurables,  and  of  an  infinity  of  infini- 
tiesy  each  infinitely  greater,  or  infinitely 
less,  not  onlv  than  any  finite  quantity, 
bat  than  each  other.  In  physics,  you 
cannot  comprehend  the  primary  cause  of 
any  thing;  not  of  the  light,  by  which  you 
see ;  nor  of  the  elasticity  of  the  air,  by 
which  you  hear ;  nor  of  the  fire,  by  which 
you  are  warmed.  In  physiology,  you 
cannot  tell,  what  first  gave  motion  to  the 
heart ;  nor  what  continues  it ;  nor  why 
its  motion  is  less  voluntary  than  that  of 
the  lungs :  nor  why  you  are  able  to  move 
your  arm,  to  the  right  or  left,  by  a  sim- 
ple volition  :  you  canoot  explain  the 
cause  of  animal  heat;  nor  compreneud 
the  principle,  by  which  your  body  was 
at  first  formed,  nor  by  which  it  is  sus- 
tained, nor  by  which  it  will  be  reduced 
to  earth.  In  natural  religion^  you  can- 
not comprehend  the  eternity  or  omni- 
presence of  the  Deity;  nor  easily  un- 
derstand, how  his  prescience  can  be  con- 
sistent with  your  freedom,  or  his  immu- 
tability with  hiit  government  of  moral 
agents  ;  nor  why  hu  did  not  make  all  his 
creatures  equally  perfect :  nor  why  he 
did  not  create  them  sooner :  In  short, 
vou  cannot  look  into  any  branch  of 
knowledge,  but  you  will  meet  with  sub- 
jects above  your  comprehension.  The 
fall  and  the  redemption  of  human  kind, 
arc  not  more  incomprehensible,  than  the 
creation  and  the  conservation  of  the  uni- 
verse; the  infinite  author  of  the  works 
of  Providence,  and  of  nature,  is  equally 
inscrutable,  equally  past  our  finding  out 
in  them  both.  And  it  is  somewhat  re- 
markable, that  the  deepest  inquirers 
into  nature,  have  ever  thought  with  most 
reverence,  and  spoken  with  most  con- 
fidence, concerning  those  things,  'which, 
in  revealed  religion ,  may  seem  hard  to  be 
understood;  they  have  ever  avoided 
that  self-sufficiency  of  knowledge,  which 
uprings  from  ignorance,  produces  indiffe- 
rence, and  ends  in  infiaelity.  Admira- 
ble to  this  purpose,  is  the  reflection  of 
the  greatest  mathematician  of  the  present 
Jijje,  when  he  is  combating  an  opinion  of 


Newton^s,  by  an  hypothecs  of  his  own, 
still  less  defensible  than  that  which  ho 
opposes :  — Tons  les  jours  que  je  vols  da 
ces  esprits- forts,  qui  critiquent  les  veritea 
de  notre  religion,  et  s'en  mocquent  m^ino 
avec  la  plus  impertinente  suffisance, 
je  pense,  cbetifs  mortels !  combien  et 
combien  des  choses  sur  lesquels  vous 
raisonnez  si  leg^rement,  sont-elles  plus 
sublimes,  et  plus  eleves,  que  celles  sur 
lesquelles  le  grand  Newton  s^egare  si 
grossi^rement  f 

Plato  mentions  a  set  of  men,  who  were 
very  ignorant,  and  thought  themselves 
supremely  wise;  and  who  rejected  tho 
argument  for  the  being  of  a  God,  derived 
from  the  harmony  and  order  of  the  uni- 
Terse,  as  old  and  trite;  there  have  been 
men,  it  seems,  in  all  ages,  who,  in  affect- 
ing singularity,  have  overlooked  truth: 
an  argument,  however,  is  not  the  worse 
for  being  old;  and  surely  it  would  have 
been  a  more  just  mode  of  reasoning,  if 
you  had  examined  the  external  evidenctf 
for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  weighed  the 
old  arguments  from  miracles,  and  from 
prophecies,  before  you  had  rejected  the 
whole  account,  from  the  difficulties  you 
met  with  in  it.  You  would  lau^h  at  ao 
Indian,  who  in  peeping  into  a  history  of 
England,  and  meedng  with  the  mention 
of  the  Thames  being  frozen,  or  of  a 
shower  of  hail,  or  of  snow,  should 
throw  the  book  aside,  as  unworthy  of 
his  further  notice,  from  his  want  of 
ability    to    comprehend    these    phsno* 


mena. 


In  considering  the  argument  from  mi- 
racles, you  will  soon  be  convinced,  that 
it  is  possible  for  God  to  work  miracles ; 
and  you  will  be  convinced,  that  it  is  as 
possible  for  human  testimony  to  establi:ih 
the  truth  of  miraculous,  as  of  physical  or 
historical  events ;  but  before  you  can  be 
convinced  that  the  miracles  in  question 
are  supported  by  such  testimony  as  deserves 
to  be  credited,  you  must  inquire  at  what 
period,  and  by  what  persons,  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  com- 
posed; if  you  reject  the  account,  wiihout 
making  this  examination,  you  reject  it  from 
prejudice,  not  from  reason. 

There  is,  however,  a  short  method  of 
examining  this  argument,  which  may 
perhaps  make  as  great  an  impression  on 
your  minds,  as  any  other.  Three  men 
of  distinguished  abilities,  rose  up  at  diffe- 
rent times,  and  attacked  Christianity 
with  every  objection  which  their  malice 
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could  suggest,   or  (heir  learning  could 
devise ;  but  neither  Celsus  in  the  second 
century,  nor  Porphyry  in  the  third,  nor 
the  emperor  Julian  himself  in  the  fourth 
century,  ever  questioned  the  reality  of  the 
miracles  related  in  the  gospels.     Do  but 
you  grant  us  what  these  men  (who  were 
more    likely  to  know  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  than  you  can  be)  granted  to  their 
adversaries,  and  we  will  very  readily  let 
you  make   the  most    of  the  magic,  to 
which,  as  the  last  wretched  shift,  they 
were  forced  to  attribute  them.     We  can 
find  you  men,  in  our  days,  who  from  the 
mixture  of  two  colourless  liquor^,  will 
prodnce  you  a  third  as  red  as  blood,  or  of 
any  other  colour  you  desire;    ei  dicto 
ciiiuSf  by  a  drop  resembling  water,  will 
restore  the  transparency ;  they  will  make 
-two  fluids  coalesce  into  a  solid  body; 
and  from  the  mixture  of  liquors  colder 
than  ice,  will  instantly  raise  you  a  horrid 
explosion  and  a  tremendous  flame :  these, 
and  twenty  other  tricks  they  will  per- 
form,  without   having   been    sent   with 
our  Saviour  to  Egypt  to  learn  magic; 
nay,  with  a  bottle  or  two  of  oil,  uiey 
will  compose  the  undulations  of  a  lake ; 
and  by  a  little  art,  they  will  restore  the 
functions  of  Hfe  to  a  man,  who  has  been 
an  hour  or  two  under  water,  or  a  day 
or  two  buried  in  the  snow :  but  in  vain 
will  these  men,  or  the  greatest  magician 
that  Egypt  ever  saw,  say  to  a  boisterous 
sea,  **  Peace,  be  still  ;'*  m  vain  will  they 
say  to  a  carcass  rotting  in    the  grave, 
*' Come  forth  ;'*  the  winds  and  the  sea 
vnll  not  obey  them,  and  the  putrid  car- 
cass will  not  hear  them.     You  need  not 
suffer   yourselves  to  be  deprived  of  the 
Weight  of  this  argument,  from  its  hav- 
ing been  observed,  that  the  Fathers  have 
acknowledged  the  supernatural    part  of 
Paganism ;  since  the  Fathers  were  in  no 
condition  to  defeat  a  cheat,  which  was 
supported  both  by  the  disposition  of  the 
people,  and  the  power  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate ;  and  they  were,  from  that  inability, 
forced  to  attribute  to  infernal  agency  what 
was  too  cunningly  contrived  to  be  detect- 
ed, and  contrived  for  too  impious  a  pur- 
pose,   to    be  credited    as  the  work  of 
God. 

With  respect  to  prophecy,  you  may, 
perhaps,  have  accustomed  yourselves  to 
consider  it  as  originating  in  Asiatic  en- 
thusiasm, in  Chaldean  mystery,  or  in  the 
subtle  stratagem  of  interested  priests:  and 
.  Iiare  given  yourselves  no  more  trouble 


concerning    the    predictions    of   aacreJ, 
than    concerning   the  oracles  of   Pagan 
history.  Or,  if  you  have  ever  cast  a  glance 
upon   this    snbject,    the    dissentions   of 
learned    men  concerning  the  proper  in- 
terpretation of  the  revelation,  ana  other 
difticult  prophecies,  may  have  made  you 
rashly  conclude,  that  all  prophecies  were 
eoually  unintelligible ;  and  more  indebt- 
ed, for  their  accomplishment,  to  a  for- 
tunate concurrence  of  events,  and   the 
pliant  ingenuity  of  the  expositor,  than  lo 
the  inspired  foresight  of  the  prophet     In 
all  that  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testo- 
ment  have  delivered,  concerning  the  de- 
struction of  particular  cities,  and  the  de- 
solation of  particular  kingdoms,  you  may 
see    nothing     but     shrewd   conjectures, 
which  any  one  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory  of  the  rise   and   fall  of  empires, 
might  certainly  have  made:  and  as  you 
would  not  hold  him  for  a  prophet,  who 
should  now  affirm,  that  London  or  Paris 
would  afford  to  future  ages  a  spectacle 
just  as  melancholy,    as  that  which   we 
now  contemplate,  with  a  sigh,    in   the 
ruins  of  Agrigenturo  or  Palmyra ;  so  you 
cannot   persuade  yourselves   to  believe^ 
that   the   denunciations   of  the  prophets 
against  the  haughty  cities  of  Tyre  or  Ba- 
bylon, for  instance,  proceeded  from  the 
inspiration   of  the  Deity.     There  is  no 
doubt,  that  by  some  such  general  kind  of 
reasoning,  many  are  influenced  to  pay  no 
attention  to  an  argument,  which,  if  pro- 
perly considered,  carries  with  it  the  strong- 
est conviction. 

Spinoza   said,   That   he  would   have 
broken  his  atheistic  system  to  pieces,  and 
embraced  without  repugnance  the  ordi- 
nary faith  of  Christians,  if  he  could  have 
persuaded  him^lf  of  the  resurrection  of 
liszarus  from  the  dead ;  and  I  question 
not,   that  there  are   many   disbelieTen, 
who  would  relinquish  their  deistic  tenets, 
and  receive  the  gospel,  if  they  could  per- 
suade themselves,  that  God  had  ever  so 
far  interfered  in  the  moral  govemmest 
of  the  worid,  as  to  illumine  the  mind  of 
any  one  man  with  the  knowledge  of  la- 
ture  events.    A  miracle  strikes  Uie  aeoset 
of  the  persons  who  see  it ;  a  prophecy  ad- 
dresses  itself  to  the  uuderstaiuUiigB  of 
those  who  behold  its  completion ;  and  it 
requires,  in  many  cases,  some  learning  in 
all  some  attention,  to  judge  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  events  with  the  predictions 
concerning  them.    No  one  can  be  cott- 
Tincedi  that  what  Jeremiah  and  the  odier 
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prophets  foretold  of  the  fate  of  Babylon, 
that  it  should  be  besieged  by  the  Medes ; 
that  it  should  be  taken,  when  her  mighty 
men  were  drunken,  when  her  springs  were 
dried  up ;  and  that  it  should  become  a  pool 
of  water,  and  should  remain  desolate  for 
ever;  no  one,  I  say, can  be  convinced,  that 
all  these,  and  other  parts  of  the  prophetic 
denunciation,  have  been  minutely  fulfilled, 
without  spending  some  time  in  reading  the 
accounts  which  profane  historians  have 
delivered  down  to  us  concerning  its  being 
takei^  by  Cyrus ;  and  which  modern  tra* 
valleiB  have  given  us  of  its  present  situa- 
tion. 

Porphyry  was  so  persuaded  of  the  coin* 
cidence  between  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
and  the  events,  that  he  was  forced  to 
affirm  the  prophecies  were  written  after 
the  things  prophesied  of  had  happened ; 
another  Porphyry  has,  in  our  days,  been 
so  astonished  at  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  prophecy  concerning  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  as  related  by  St. 
Matthew,  and  the  history  of  that  event, 
as  recorded  by  Josephus;  that  rather 
than  embrace  Christianity,  he  h^s  ven- 
tured to  assert  (contrary  to  the  faith  of  all 
ecclesiastical  history,  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  of  all  ages,  and  all  the  rules  of 
good  criticism)  that  St.  Matthew  wrote 
his  Gospel  after  Jerusalem  had  been 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 
You  may  from  these  instances  perceive 
the  strength  of  the  argument  from  pro- 
phecy; it  has  not  been  able  indeea  to 
vanquish  the  prejudices  of  either  the  an- 
cient or  the  modern  Porphyry  ;  but  it  has 
been  able  to  compel  them  both  to  be 
guilty  of  obvious  faUefaoods,  which  have 
nothing  but  impudent  assertions  to  sup- 
port them. 

Some  over-zealous  interpreters  of  Scrip- 
ture have  found  prophecies  in  simple 
narrations,  extended  real  predictions  be- 
yond the  times  and  circumstance:}  to 
which  they  naturally  were  applied,  and 
peiplexed  their  readers  with  a  thousand 
quaint  allusions  and  allegorical  conceits  ; 
this  proceeding  has  made  imthinking 
nen  pay  less  regard  to  prophecy  in  ge- 
neral; there  are  some  predictions,  how- 
ever, such  as  those  concerning  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the 
corruption  of  Christianity,  which  are  now 
^ifiUiflg  in  the  world,  and  which,  if  you 
vriil  take  the  trouble  to  examine  ttiem,  you 
mill  itsd  of  »uch  an  extraordinary  nature, 
Ikat  you  If  ill  n^t  perhaps  b^itate  torefei 


them  to  Qod  as  their  author ;  and  if  you 
once  become  persuaded  of .  the  truth  of 
any  one  miracle,  or  of  the  completion  of 
any  one  prophecy,  you  will  resolve  all 
your  difficulties  (concerning  the  manner 
of  Qod's  interposition  in  the  moral  go- 
vernment of  our  species,  and  the  nature 
of  the  doctrines  contained  in  revelation) 
ipto  your  own  inability  fully  to  com- 
prehend the  whole  scheme  of  Divine 
Providence. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  the  strange- 
ness of  the  narration,  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  New 
Testament,  are  not  the  only  circum- 
stances which  induce  yon  to  reject  it; 
you  have  discovered,  you  think,  so  many 
contradictions,  in  the  acaounts  which  the 
evangelists  have  given  of  the  life  of 
Christ,  that  you  are  compelled  to  con- 
sider the  whole  as  an  ill-digested  and 
improbable  story.  You  would  not  reason 
thus  upon  any  other  ocoasion ;  you  would 
not  reject  as  fabulous  the  accounts  given 
by  Livy  and  Polybius  of  Hannibal  and 
the  Carthaginians,  though  you  should  dis- 
cover a  di^erence  betwixt  them  in  seve- 
ral points  of  little  importance.  You  can- 
not compare  the  history  of  the  same 
events  as  delivered  by  any  two  historians, 
but  you  will  meet  with  many  circum- 
stances, which,  though  mentioned  by  one^ 
are  cither  wholly  omitted  or  differently 
related  by  (he  other  ;  and  this  observation 
is  peculiarly  applicable  to  biographical 
writings :  But  no  one  aver  thought  of  dis- 
believing the  leading  circumstances  of  the 
lives  of  Vitellius  or  Vespasian,  because 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius  did  not  in  every 
thing  correspond  in  their  accounts  of 
these  emperors;  and  if  the  memoirs  of 
the  life  and  doctrines  of  M.  de  Voltaire 
himself,  were,  some  twenty  or  tliirty  yean 
after  his  death,  to  be  delivered  to  the 
world  by  four  of  his  most  intimate  ac- 
quaintance ;  I  do  not  apprehend  that  we 
should  discredit  the  whole  account  of  such 
an  extraordinary  roan,  by  reason  of  some 
slight  inconsistencies  and  contradictions, 
which  the  avowed  enemies  of  his  name 
might  chance  to  discover  in  the  several 
narrations.  Though  we  should  grant  you 
jthen^  that  the  evangelists  had  fallen  into 
some  trivial  contradictions,  in  what  they 
have  related  concerning  the  life  of  Chriot; 
yet  you  ought  not  to  draw  any  other  in- 
ference from  our  concession,  than  that  they 
had  not  plotted  together,  as  cheats  would 
have  .done,  in  order  to  give  aa  ua»xs)^^^^<^^^ 
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•blc  ronaistenry  to  their  fraud.  We  an* 
not,  however,  disposed  to  make  you  any 
such  concession  ;  we  will  rather  shew  you 
the  futility  of  your  fi^neral  argument, 
by  touching  upon  a  few  of  the  places, 
which  you  think  arc  most  liable  to  your 
c«*n!)ure. 

You  observe,  that  neither  Luke,  nor 
Mark,  nor  John,  hare  mentioned  the  cru« 
<*lty  of  Herod  in  murdering  the  infants  of 
Bethlehem ;  and  that  no  account  is  to  be 
found  of  this  matter  in  Josephus,  who  wrote 
the  life  of  Herod ;  and  therefore  the  fact 
recorded  by  Matthew  is  not  true. — The 
€*oncurrent  testimony  of  many  independent 
writers  concerning  a  matter  of  fact,  unques- 
tionably adds  to  its  probability;  but  if  no- 
thing is  to  be  received  as  true,  upon  the 
tcfitimony  of  a  single  author,  we  must  give 
up  some  of  the  best  writers,  and  disbeliere 
rome  of  the  most  interesting  facts  of  ancient 
hiMory,  • 

AccordingtoMatthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, 
there  was  only  an  interral  of  three  months, 
you  .lay,  between  the  baptism  and  croci- 
lixion  of  Jesut;  from  which  time,  taking 
away  the  forty  days  of  temptation,  there 
will  only  remain  about  six  weeks  for  the 
whole  period  of  bis  public  ministry ;  which 
lasted,  however,  according  to  St.  John,  at 
tl»e  least  above  three  years. — Your  objec- 
tion fairly  stated  stands  thus:  Matthew, 
]\fark,  and  Luke,  in  writing  the  hi:(toryof 
Jesus  Christ,  mention  the  several  events  of 
his  life,  as  following  one  another  in  con- 
tinued succession,  without  taking  notice  of 
the  times  in  which  they  hanpened ;  but  is 
it  a  just  conclusion  from  tlieir  silence,  to 
infer  that  there  really  were  no  intervals  of 
time  between  the  transactions  which  they 
ffcein  to  have  connected?  Many  instances 
j)»ight  be  produced  from  the  most  admired 
biographers  of  antiquity,  in  which  the  events 
are  related,  as  immediately  consequent  to 
rach  other,  which  did  not  happen  but  at 
very  distant  periods:  we  have  an  obvious 
rxample  of  this  manner  of  writing  in  St 
Matthew :  who  connects  the  preaching  of 
John  the  Baptist  with  the  return  of  Joseph 
from  Egypt,  though  we  are  certain,  that 
the  Infter  event  preceded  the  former  by  a 
great  many  years. 

John  has  said  nothing  of  theinstitntion 
^»f  the  Iiord*8  supper;  the  other  evange- 
lists have  said  nothing  of  the  washing  of 
the  disciples'  feet :— What  then  ?  are  you 
not  ashamed  to  produce  these  facts,  as  in- 
stances  of  contradiction  ?  If  omissions  are 
lontradjctionx,  look  into  the  hislorv  of  the 


age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  or  into  fhtf 
general  history  of  M .  de  Voluire,  and  yotf 
will  meet  with  a  great  abundance  of  con-* 
tradictionsi. 

John,  in  mentioningthediscoarse  whidi 
Jesus  had  with  his  mother  and  hia  beloved 
disciple,  at  the  time  of  hiscrnctfixion,  says, 
that  she,  with  Mary  Magdalene,  stood  near 
the  cross ;  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand. 
says,  that  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other 
women  were  tlicre,  beholding  afiir  off:  tliif 
you  think  a  manifest  contradiction ;  and 
scoffingly  inquire,  whether  the  women  and 
the  beloved  disciple,  which  were  near  the 
cross,  could  be  tiie  same  with  those,  who 
stood  far  from  the  cross?— It  is  difficult 
not  to  tranf^ress  the  bounds  of  moderation 
and  good  manners,  in  answering  auch  so- 
phistry; what!  have  you  to  learn,  that 
though  the  evangelists  speak  of  the  cm- 
cifixton,  as  of  one  event,  it  was  not 
complishedin  one  instant,  but  lasted 
ral  liourd?  And  why  the  women,  who 
were  at  a  distance  from  the  cross,  might 
not,  during  its  continuance,  draw  neanbe 
crofri ;  or  from  bein<;  near  the  crosR,  might 
not  move  from  the  cross,  is  more  then  yoa 
can  explain  to  either  us,  or  yourselves. 
And  we  take  from  you  your  only  refnge* 
by  denying  expresMly,  that  the  differrat 
evangelists,  in  their  mention  of  the  women, 
spenk  of  the  same  point  of  time. 

The  evangelists,  you  affirm,  are  Mien 
into  gross  contradictions,  in  tlieir  acconnti 
of  the  appearances,  by  which  Jerius  mani- 
fested  him«elf  to  his  disciples,  af\er  his  re- 
surrection from  the  dead;  for  Matthew 
speaks  of  two.  Murk  of  three,  Luke  of 
two,  and  John  of  four.  That  coiitradio* 
tory  propositions  cannot  be  tme,  is  readily 
panted  ;  and  if  you  will  produce  the  plaos 
in  which  Matthew  says,  that  Jesus  ChrisI 
appeared  twice,  and  no  oftener,  it  will  be 
further  granted,  that  he  is  contradicted  by 
John,  in  a  very  material  part  of  his  namk 
tion ;  but  till  you  do  that,  you  must  ezcoss 
me,  if  I  cannot  grant,  that  the  evangelists 
have  contradicted  each  other  in  this  pointy 
for  to  common  understanding  it  is  pretty 
evident,  thatif Christ  oppeared  four timsa^ 
accordingto  John's  account,  he  must  have 
appeared  twice,  according  to  that  of  MaW 
thew  and  Luke,  and  thrice,  according  te 
tluit  of  Mark. 

The  different  evangelists  are  not  only 
accused  of  contradicting  each  other,  bni 
Jjukc  is  said  to  have  contradicted  himself; 
for  in  his  gospel  lie  tells  vs.  thai  Jesas 
ascended  into  heaven  from  Bethany;  and 
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IR  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  of  which  he 
u  the  reputed  author,  he  informs  us,  that 
Jdsus  asceuded  from  Mount  Olivet.  Your 
objection  proceeds  either  from  your  igno- 
rance of  geography,  or  your  ill* will  to 
Christianity;  and  upon  either  supposition, 
deserves  our  contempt:  be  pleased,  how- 
ever, to  remember  for  the  future,  that  Be- 
thany was  not  only  the  name  of  a  town, 
but  of  a  district  of  Mount  Olivet,  adjoining 
to  the  town. 

From  this  specimen  of  the  contradic- 
tions, ascribed  to  the  historians  of  the  life 
of  Christ,  you  may  judge  for  yourselves, 
what  little  reason  there  is  to  reject  Chris- 
tianity upon  their  account;  and  how 
sadly  you  will  be  imposed  upon  (in  a 
matter  of  more  consequence  to  you  than 
any  other)  if  you  take  every  thing  for  a 
contradiction,  which  the  uncandid  adver- 
saries of  Christianity  think  proper  to  call 
one. 

Before  I  put  an  end  to  this  address,  I 
cannot  help  taking  notice  of  aii  argument, 
by  which  some  philosophers  have  of  late 
endeavoured  to  overturn  the  whole  system 
of  revelation;  and  it  is  the  more  neces- 
sary to  give  an  answer  to  their  objection, 
as  it  is  become  a  common  subject  of  phi- 
losophical conversation,  especially  amongst 
tbose  who  have  visited  the  continent. 
l^e  objection  tends  to  invalidate,  as  is 
supposed,  the  authority  of "^ Moses;  by 
shewing  that  the  earth  is  much  older, 
than  it  can  be  proved  to  be  from  his  ac- 
count of  the  creation,  and  the  scripture 
chronology.  We  contend,  that  six  thou- 
sand years  have  not  yet  elapsed,-  since 
the  creation;  and  these  philosophers  con- 
tend, that  they  have  indubitable  proof  of 
the  earth^s  being  at  the  least  fourteen 
thousand  years  old ;  and  they  complain, 
that  Moses  hangs  as  a  dead  weight 
upon  them,  and  blunts  all  their  zeal  for 
inauiry. 

The  Canoi^ico  Recupero,  who,  it  seems, 
if  engaged  in  writing  the  history  of  Mount 
Etna,  has  discovered  a  stratum  of  lava, 
which  flowed  from  that  mountain,  ac- 
cording to  his  opinion,  in  the  time  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  or  about  two  thousand 
years  ago ;  this  stratum  is  not  yet  covered 
with  soil,  sufficient  for  the  production  of 
either  corn  or  vines ;  it  requires  then,  says 
the  Caaou,  two  thousand  years,  at  least, 
to  oonvert  a  stratum  of  lava  into  a  fertile 
field.  In  sinking  a  pit  near  Jaci,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Etna,  they  have  dis- 
eovered  erident  mariLs  of  ^evea  distinct 


lavas,  one  under  the  other;  the  surfaces  of 
which  are  parallel,  and  most  of  them  co- 
vered with  a  thick  bed  of  rich  earth ;  now, 
the  eruption,  which  formed  the  lowest  of 
these  lava  (if  we  may  be  allowed  to  rea- 
son, says  the  Canon,  from  analogy,)  flowed 
from  the  mountain  at  least  fourteen  thou- 
sand years  ago. — It  might  be  briefly  an** 
swered  to  this  objection,  by  denying,  that 
there  is  any  thing  in  the  history  of  Moses 
repugnant  to  this  opinion  concerning  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  earth;  for  though 
the  ris^  and  progress  of  arts  and  sciences, 
and  the  small  multiplication  of  the  human 
species,  render  it  almost  to  a  demonstration' 
probuble,  that  man  bus  not  existed  longi^r 
upon  the  surface  of  this  earth,  than  ac- 
cording to  the  Mosaic  account;  yet,  that 
the  earth  was  then  created  out  of  nothing, 
when  man  was  placed  upon  it,  is  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  sentiments  of  some  philo- 
sophers, to  be  proved  from  the  original 
text  of  sacred  scripture:  we  might,  I  sny, 
reply,  with  these  philosophers,  to  this  for- 
midable objection  of  the  Canon,  by  grant- 
ing it  in  its  fullest  extent;  we  are  under 
no  necessity,  however,  of  adopting  their 
opinion,  in  order  to  shew  the  weakness  of 
the  Canon's  reasoning.  For  in  the  lirst 
place,  the  Canon  has  not  satisfactorily 
established  his  main  fact,  that  the  lavr.  in 
question  is  the  identical  lava,  which  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  mentions  to  have  flowed 
from  Etna,  in  the  second  Carthaginian 
war:  and  in  the  second  place,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  the  time  necessary  for  con-  ' 
verting  the  lavas  into  fertile  flelds,  must  b& 
very  difterent,  according  to  the  different 
consistencies  of  the  lavas,  and  their  dif- 
ferent situations,  with  respect  to  elevation 
or  depression ;  to  their  being  exposed  to 
winds,  rains,  and  to  other  circumstances ; 
just  as  the  time,  in  which  the  heaps  of 
iron  slag  (which  resembles  lava)  are  co- 
vered with  verdure,  is  different  at  dif- 
ferent furnaces,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  slag,  and  situation  of  the  furnace ;  and 
something  of  this  kind  is  deducible  from 
tlie  account  of  the  Canon  himself;  since 
the  crevices  of  this  famous  stratum  are 
really  full  of  rich,  good  soil,  and  have 
pretty  large  trees  growing  in  them. 

But  if  all  this  should  be  thought  not 
sufficieiAt  to  remove  the  objection,  I  will 
produce  the  Canon  an  analogy,  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  analogy,  and  which  is  ground- 
ed on  more  certain  facts.  Etna  and  Vesu^^ 
vius  resemble  each  other,  in  the  q^uses 
which  produce  their  cruptiousy  and  in  th» 
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nature  of  their  lavas,  and  in  the  time  ne*  all  the  difierent  kindi  of  atrial  aod 

ceiaary  to  mellow  them  into  soil  fit  for  trial  animals;  you  may  be  dissatisfied  witb 

vegetation  :  or  if  there  be  any  slight  dif-  the  command  for  sacrificing  of  Inmac,  tor 

ference  in  this  respect,  it  is  probably  not  plundering  the  Egyptians,  and  for  ortii^ 

greater  than  what  subsists  between  differ*  pating  the  Canaanites:  you  majr  find  finh 

ent  lavas  of  the  same  mountain.     This  with  the  Jewish  OBCOnomy,  for  iia 


being  admitted,  which  no  philosopher  will  nies,  its  sacrifioea,  and  its  mttUiplidty  af 

deny,  the  Canon's  analogy  will  prove  just  priests;  vou  may  object  to  the  iBijprae»- 

qothing  at  all,  if  we  can  produce  an  in-  tions  in  the  Psalms,  and  think  the  vaamo* 

atance  of  seven  different  lavas  (with  inter-  mlitiet  of  David,  a  fit  subject  for  draontit 

jaoent  strata  of  vegetable  earth)   which  ridicule :   you  may  look  upon  the  partial 

"bave  flowed  from  mount  Vesuvius,  within  promulgation  of  Christianity,  as  an  iofli- 

tbe  space*  not  of  fourteen  thousand,  but  perable  objection  to  its  truth;  and  way* 

of  somewhat  less  thun  seventeen  hundred  wardly  reject  the  goodness  of  God  toward 

years ;  for  then,  according  to  our  analogy,  yourselves,  because  you  do  not  comnie» 

H  stratum  of  lava  may  be  covered  with  bend,  how  you  have  deserved  it  more  than 

vegetable  soil,  in  about  two  hundred  and  others ;  you  may  know  nothing  of  the  en* 

fifty  yearSf  instead  of  requiring  two  thou«  trance  of  sin  and  death  into  the  worM*  by 

pand  for  the  purpose.     The  eruption  of  one  man's  transgression  ;   nor  be  aUe  to 

Vesuvius,  which  destroyed  Herculaneum  comprehend  the  doctrine  of  the  croea  aod 

and  Pompeii,  is  rendered  still  more  famous  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ;  in  ahortv 

by  the  death  of  Pliny,  recorded  by  his  if  your  mind  is  so  disposed,  you  may  find 

pephew»  in  his  letter  to  Tacitus:  this  event  food  for  your  scepticism  in  every  page  of 

happened  in  the  year  79;   it  is  not  yet  the  Bible,  as  well  as  in  every  appearanoe 

then  quite  seventeen  hundred  years  since  of  nature ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 

Herculaneum  was  swallowed  up :  but  we  any  person,  but  yourseWea,  U>  dear  vp 

era  informed  by  unquestionable  authority,  your  doubts ;  you  must  read,  and  yon 

that  *  ihp  matter  which  covers  the  ancient  must  think  for  yourselves ;  and  you  must 

town  of  Herculaneum,  is  not  the  produce  do  both  with  temper,  with  candonr,  and 

of  one  eruption  only ;   for  there  are  evi«  with  care.    Infidelity  is  a  rank  weed;  it 

dent  marks,  that  the  matter  of  six  enip*  is  nurtured  by  our  vices,  and  cannot  be 

tions  has  ti^en  its  course  over  that  which  plucked  up  as  easily  as  it  may  be  planted; 

lies  immediately  above  the  town,  and  was  your  difiiculties,  with  respectto  revelatioai 

the  cause  of  its  destruction.    These  strata  may  have  first  arisen  from  your  own  le* 

are  either  of  lava  or  burnt  matter,  with  flection  on  the  religious  indifference  of 

veins  of  good  soil  betwixt  them.' — I  will  those,  whom,  from  your  earliest  infaacy, 

pot  add  another  word  upon  this  subject ;  you  have  been  accustomed  to  revere  wad 

except  that  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  imitate  ;    domestic   irreligion   may   have 


not  much  out  in  his  advice  to  Canonico  made  you  willing  hearers  of  libertine 

Hecupero— to  take  oare»  not  to  make  his  versation;   and  the  uniform  prejudices  of 

mountain  olde  r  than  Moses ;   though  it  the  world,  may  have  finished  the  biiainft 

would  have  been  full  as  well,  to  have  shut  at  a  very  eariy  age;  and  left  you  to  was* 

lus  mouth  with  a  reasoq,  as  to  have  stop-  der  through  life  without  a  principle  to  di« 

ped  it  with  the  dread  of  an  ecclesiastical  rect  your  conduct,  and  todie  without  hopaw 

icensure.  We  are  far  from  wishing  you  to  trust  tha 

You  perceive,  with  what  ease  a  little  at»  word  of  the  clergy  for  the  truth  of  your  »• 

tentioA  will  remove  a  great  difficulty ;  but  ligion ;  we  beg  of  you  to  examine  it  to  the 

had  we  been  able  to  say  nothing,  in  expla*  bottom,  to  try  it,  to  prove  it,  and  not  to 

nation  of  this  phenomenon,  we  should  not  hold  it  fast  unless  you  find  it  ^ood.    TU 

have  acted  a  very  rational  part,  in  making  vou  are  disposed  to  undertake  this  task,  it 

our  ignorance  the  Conndation  of  our  mfi-  becomes  you  to  consider,  with  great  aefi- 

delity,  or  suffering  a  miuute  philosopher  ousness  and  attention,  whether  it  can  be 

to  rob  us  of  our  religion.  for  your  interest  to  esteem  a  few  witty  sap* 

Your  oljectiops  to  revelaiion«  may  be  casmsi  or  metaphysical  subtleties,  or  ig* 

xmmeraus :  vou  may  find  fault  with  the  ao-  norant  misrepresentations,  or  unwarranlsd 

iDOunt^  which  Moses  has  given  of  the  crea*  assertions^  as    unanswerable   argamenti 

tion  and  )the  fall:  you  may  not  be  able  to  against  revelation ;  and  a  very  s%ht  n» 

get  water  enough  for  an  universal  deluge  s  flection  will  convince  you,  that  it  will  cer* 

Mr  fogm  enouf^  in  th^  ark  of  I^oak,  twr  tainly  be  §oi  your  repauikmi  to  wpkf 
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^  flippanty  of  your  rhetoric,  and  tba  youth  met  with  thee  in  all  my  I'vays,  by 

poignancy  or  your  ridicuW,  upon  any  sub*  thy  fatherly  compassion^  by  thy  comfort- 

ject,  railier  than  upon  the  subject  of  re-  able  chaKtisements,  and  by  thy  most  visible 

ligion.  providence.  As  thy  favourshave  increased 

I  take  my  lea?e  with  recommending  to  upon  me,  so  have  thy  corrections;  so  as 
your  nottoe,  the  advice  which  Mr.  Locke  thou  hast  been  always  near  me,  O  Lord  I 
gave  to  a  young  man^  who  was  desirous  And  ever  as  my  worldly  blessings  weree^ 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  alted>  so  secret  darts  from  thee  have  pierced 
of  the  Christian  religion,  '  Study  the  holy  me;  and  when  I  have  ascended  before 
flCripture,  especially  the  New  Testament :  men,  I  have  descended  in  humiliation  be- 
Therein  are  contained  the  words  of  eter-  fore  thee.  And  now  when  I  thought 
nal  life.  It  has  God  for  its  author ;  Sal-  most  of  peace  and  honour,  thy  hand  is 
▼ation  for  its  end ;  and  Truth  without  heavy  upon  me,  and  hath  humbled  me» 
any  mixture  of  error  for  its  matter.*  according  to  thy  former  loving-kindness 

Buhop  WaUrni.  keeping  me  still  in  thy  fatherly  school^ 

.   ^^.  .  -I  D   I  not  as  a  bastard,  but  as  a  chikL     Just  are 

§121.      A  Prayer  or  Fsalm.  thy  judgmentsupon  me  ifor  my  sins,  which 

Most  gracious  Lord  God,  my  merciful  are  more  in  number  than  the  sands  of  the 
Father;  from  my  youth  up,  my  Creator,  sea,  but  have  no  proportion  to  thy  mercies, 
my  Redeemer,  my  Comforter.  Thou,  O  for  what  are  the  sands  of  the  sea  ?  Earth, 
Lord,  soundest  and  searchest '  the  depths  heaven,  and  all  these,  are  nothing  to  thy 
and  secreU  of  all  hearts ;  thou  acknow-  mercies.  Besides  my  innumerabte  side,  I 
ledgest  the  upright  of  heart ;  thou  judgest  confess  before  thee,  that  I  am  a  debtor  to 
the  hypocrite ;  thou  ponderest  men's  thee  for  the  gracious  talent  of  thy  gifts 
thouglits  and  doings  as  in  a  balance ;  thou  and  graces,  which  I  have  neither  put  into 
measurest  their  intentions  as  with  a  line :  a  napkin,  nor  put  it,  as  I  ought,  to  ex- 
vanity  and  crooked  ways  cannot  be  hid  changes,  where  it  might  have  made  best 
from  thee»  profit,  but  misspent  it  in  things  for  which 

Remember,  O  Lord,  how  thy  servant  1  was  least  fit ;  so  I  may  truly  say,  my  soul 
hath  walked  before  thee ;  remember  what  hath  been  a  stranger  in  the  course' of  my 
I  have  first  sou^t,  and  what  hath  been  pilgrimage.  Be  merciful  unto  me,  O  Lord^ 
principal  in  my  mtentions.  I  have  loved  for  my  Saviour's  sake,  and  receive  me  into 
thy  assemblies,  I  have  mourned  for  the  di-  thy  bosom,  or  guide  me  into  thy  ways, 
visions  of  thy  church,  I  have  delighted  in  JL^rd  Bacon. 
the  brightness  of  thy  sanctuary.  This  vine,  ^  ,^^  m,  ,  ,  .  r  m.  -  s  j  *  ' 
which  thy  right-hand  hath  planted  in  this  $  ^^^  ^^"t  doolnneqf  Ckrut  a  doanne 
nation,  I  have  ever  prayed  unto  thee,  that  oftintlh  andtnmphcUy. 
it  might  have  the  first  and  the  latter  rain.  The  Gospel  of  Christ,  as  taught  by  hira- 
and  that  it  might  stretch  her  branches  to  s^f  and  his  apostles,  in  its  original  plain- 
tbe  seas  and  to  the  floods.  The  state  and  ness  and  purity,  is  a  doctrine  of  tniUi  and 
bread  of  the  poor  and  oppressed  have  been  simplicity,  a  doctrine  so  easy  to  be  under- 
precious  in  mine  eyes ;  I  have  hated  all  stood,  so  reasonable  to  be  practised,  so 
cruelty  and  hardness  of  heart ;  I  have  agreeable  to  the  natural  notions  and  rea- 
(thou^  in  a  despised  weed)  procured  the  son  of  mankind,  so  beneficial  in  its  ^ects, 
good  of  all  men.  If  any  have  been  my  if  men  were  really  governed  by  it ;  teach* 
enemies,  I  thought  not  of  them,  neither  ing  them  nothing  but  the  worship  of  the 
bath  the  sun  almost  set  upon  my  displea-  true  Gh>d,  through  the  mediation  of  Christ; 
eurta,  but  I  have  been  as  a  dove,  free  from  and  towards  each  other,  justice,  righteous 
superfluity  of  malidousnees.  Thy  crea-  ness,meeknes8,  charity,  and  universal  good- 
turee  have  been  my  books,  but  thy  Scrip  will;  in  expectation  of  afuture  judgment^ 
HiNs  much  more.  I  have  sought  thee  m  and  of  a  lasting  state  of  happiness  in  a  bet* 
thecourts^  fiddi,  and  gardens;  b«tl  have  tar  world,  for  theni  who  love  God  aad 
lb«nd  thee  in  thy  temples.  keep  his  commandments;  this  doetrine 

TtuMisattds  have  been  my  sins^  and  ten  of  Cfaristt  I  eay,  in  its  native  simplicity  and 

thoMsandfl  my  transgraiisioaa»bit  thy  utMo^  P^^f  f  ts  so  leasoaablev  so  eKcellent,  and 

tiflcaAiona  have  lenaaiMd  vrith  oe^  and  my  of  eiidi  irresistible  evidenee^  that  had  it 

heart  (through  thy  grace)  hath  been  an  neverbeeticorrupledby  superelitibnsfroni 

Quenched  coal  upon  thine  altarw  within,  it  never  could  have  been  opposed 

>  LordtBiy  atrngthi  I  loMeiMe  mf  by  power  fro»  without  |^  buf  il  must  of 
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necessity  have  ciptiTated  mankind  to  the  sufficient  to  guide  him  into  all  truth,  witln 

obedience  of  faith ;  till  the  knowledge  of  out  any  need  of  reTelation  or  faith  7  Shall 

the  Lord  had  filled  the  earth,  as  the  wa-  he  complain  that  the  ways  of  God  are  not 

ters  cover  the  sea. like  his  ways,  and  past  his  finding  oat  ? 

Whatever  difficulties  there  may  be  in  True  philosophy,  as  well  as  true  Christia* 

some  of  the  historical,  or  prophetical,  or  nity,  would  teach  us  a  wiser  and  roodester 

controversial  parts  of  the  books  of  Scrip-  part.   It  would  teach  us  to  be  content  with- 

ture,  yet  as  to  the  practical  part,  the  duties  in  those  bounds  which  God  has  assigned 
required  of  a  Christian  in  order  to  salva-'  to  us,  '*  casting  down  imaginations,  and 

lion,  there  is  no  man  that  ever  read  the  every  high  thing  that  ezalteth  itself  against 

sermons  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  or  ever  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  into 

heard  them  read,  but  understood  perfectly  captivity  every  thought  to  the  obedience 

well  what  our  Saviour  meant  oy  com-  of  Christ."  Lord  LyUleian. 

manding  us  to  worship  the  one  true  God  c  i«j  rnt     •     i-  •-     r,r  o       jwmt  -, 

of  nature,  the  Author  and.  Lord  of  the  h  I'ii.ThenmplicUyofUieSacndWnlen. 

universe,  and  to  do  to  all  men  as  we  would        I  cannot  forbear  taking  notice  of  one 

they  should  do  to  us ;  and  that,  ••  denying  other  mark  of  integrity  which  appears  in 

ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should  <^11  ^^^  compositions  of  the  sacred  writers, 

live  soberiy,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  «nd   particulariy    the  '  evangelists ;    and 

present  world  ;*'  in  expectation  of  being  ^hat  is,  the  simple,  unaffected,  unoroamen- 

righteously  and  impartially  adjudged,  ac-  tal,  and  unostentatious  manner,  in  whidi 

cording  to  our  works,  to  a  state  of  happi-  they  deliver  truths  so  important  and  sub- 

ness  or  misery  in  the  world  to  come ;  by  lime,  and  facts  so  magnificent  and  wonder* 

our  Saviour  himself,  our  merciful  and  com-  fuU  as  are  capable,  one  would  think,  of 

passionate  judge.     There  never  was  any  lighting  up  a  flame  of  oratory,  even  in  ihp 

man  in  the  Christian  world,  but  felt  the  dullest  and  coldest  breasts.  Theyspeak'of 

reasonableness  and  importance  of  this  doc-  *n  an^l  descending  from  heaveif  to  foretd 

trine;  and,  whenever  these  things  have  the  miraculous  conception  of  Jesus;  of 

been  repeated  to  him,  was  immediately  another  proclaiming  his  birth,  attended  by 

conscious  to  himself,  either  of  having  fol-  &  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  prainng 

lowed  or  transgressed  these  precepts.  God,  **  and  saying,  glory  to  God  in  the 

Lhr.  biark.  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will 

I   tarn    rPL    r-  Li    to  ^  .  towards  men ;"  of  his  star  appeariiv  in 

§   123.  The  Light  of  Reasan  imperfed.  ^y,^  e^^.  of  angt^ls  ministering  to  him  in 

If  the  glorious  light  of  the  Go!«peI  Ije  the  wildemes-s;  of  his  glory  in  the  movnt; 
sometimes  overcast  with  clouds  of  doubt,  of  a  voice  twice  heard  from  heaven,  say- 
so  is  the  light  of  our  resson  too.  But  shall  ing,  *'  This  is  my  beloved  son  ;*'  of  in- 
we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  advantage  of  numerable  miracles  performed- by  him, 
either,becausethoseclouds  cannot  perhaps  and  by  his  disciples  in  his  name;  of  his 
be  entirely  removed  while  we  remain  in  knowing  the  thoughts  of  men ;  of  bis 
this  mortal  life  ?  Shall  we  obstinately  and  foretelling  future  events;  of  prodigies 
frowardly  shut  our  eyes  against  the  day-  accompanying  his  crucifixion  and  death; 
spring  from  on  high  that  has  visited  us,  of  an  angel  descending  in  terrors,  opening 
because  we  are  not  as  yet  able  to  bear  the  his  sepulchre,  and  frightening  away  the 
full  blaze  of  his  beams?  indeed,  not  even  soldiers  who  were  set  to  guard  it;  of  his 
in  heaven  itself,  not  in  the  highest  state  of  rising  from  the  dead,  ascending  into 
perfection  to  which  a  finite  beingcan  ever  lieaven,  and  pouring  down,  according  to 
attain,  will  all  the  counsels  of  Providence,  his  promise,  the  various  and  miraculoot 
all  the  height  and  the  depth  of  the  infinite  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  his  apostles 
wisdom  of  God,  be  ever  disclosed  or  under-  and  disciples.  All  these  amazing  incidents 
stood.  Faith,  even  then,  will  be  necessary ;  do  these  inspired  historians  relate  nakedly 
and  there  will  be  mysteries  which  cannot  and  plainly,  without  any  of  the  colourings 
be  penetrated  by  the  most  exalted  arch-  and  heightenings  of  rhetoric,  or  so  much 
AQgel,  and  truths  which  cannot  be  known  as  a  single  note  of  admiration ;  without 
by  him  otherwise  than  from  revelation,  or  making  any  comment  or  remark  upon 
believed  upon  any  other  ground  of  assent  them,  or  drawing  from  them  any  conclusioa 
than  a  submisnve  confidence  in  the  divine  in  honour  either  of  their  master  or  them* 
wisdom.  What,  then,  shall  man  presume  selves,  or  to  the  advantage  of  the  religion 
that  his  weak  and  narrow  understanding  is'  they  prea^ied  in  his  name ;  but  toatent- 
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{ng  themsetved  vfiih  relating  the  naked 
truth,  whether  it  seems  to  make  for  them 
oragainstthem :  withouteither  magnifying 
on  the  one  hand,  or  palliating  on  the  oiher« 
they  leave  their  cause  i6  the  unbiassed 
judgment  of  maokindy  seeking,  like  genuine 
apostles  of  the  Lord  of  truth,  to  convince 
rather  than  to  persuade:  and  therefore 
coming,  as  St.  Paul  speaks  of  his  preach- 
ing, *'  not  with  excellency  of  speech, 

not  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom, 
but  with  demonstration  of  the  Spirit, 
and  of  power,  that,^'  adds  he,  "  your 
faith  should  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of 
men,  but  in  the  power  of  God."  And 
let  it  be  rertiembered  that  he,  who  speaks 
this,  wanted  not  learning,  art  or  eloquence, 
as  is  evident  from  his  speeches  recorded 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  from  the 
testimony  of  that  great  critic  Longinus, 
who,  in  reckoning  up  the  Grecian  ora- 
tors, places  among  them  Paul  of  Tarsus ; 
and  surely,  had  they  been  left  solely  to 
the  suggestions  and  guidance  of  human 
wisdom,  they  would  not  have  failed  to 
lav  hold  on  such  topics,  as  the  wonders 
of  their  master's  life,  and  the  transcendant 
purity  and  perfection  of  the  noble,  gene- 
rous, benevolent  morality  contained  in  his 
precepts,  furnished  them  with.  These  to- 
pics, I  say,  greater  than  ever  TuUy,  or 
Demosthenes,  or  Plato,  were  possessed  of, 
mere  human  wisdom  would  doubtless  have 
prompted  them  to  make  use  of,  in  order 
to  recommend  in  the  strongest  manner  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  to  mankind,  by 
turning  their  attention  to  the  divine  part 
of  his  character,  and  hiding,  as  it  were,  in 
a  blaze  of  heavenly  light  and  glory,  his 
infirmities,  his  sufferings,  and  his  death. 
And  had  they  upon  such  topics  as  these, 
and  in  such  a  cause,  called  in  to  their  assist- 
ance all  the  arts  of  composition,  rhetoric, 
and  logic,  who  would  have  blamed  them 
for  it?  Not  those  persons,  I  presume,  who, 
dazzled  and  captivated  with  the  glittering 
ornaments  of  human  wisdom,  make  a  mock 
at  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel,  and  think 
it  wit  to  ridicule  the  style  and  language  of 
tbe  Holy^criptures.  But  the  all-wise 
Spirit  of  4m  ny  whom- these  sacred  wri- 
ters were  gdraed  nrto  all  truth,  thought  fit 
to  direct  or  permit  them  to  proceed  in  a 
different  method;  a  method,  however, 
▼ery  analogous  to  that,  in  which  he  hath 
been  pleased  to  reveal  himself  to  us  in  the 
great  book  of  nature,  the  stupendous  frame 
of  the  universe;  all  whose  wonders  he  hath 


judged  it  sufficient  to  lay  before  ns  lit 
silence,  and  expects  from  our  observations 
the  proper  comments  and  deductions, 
which,  having  endued  us  with  reason,  he 
hath  enabled  us  to  make.  '  And  though  a 
careless  and  superficial  Spectator  may  fancy 
he  perceives  even  in  this  fair  volume  mfi-^ 
ny  inconsistencies,  defects,  and  supierflui-' 
ties ;  yet  to  a  diligent,  unprejudiced,  and 
rational  inquirer,  who  will  take  pains  to 
examine  the  laws,  consider  and  compare 
,  the  several  parts,  and  regard  their  use  and 
tendency,  with  reference  to  the  whole  de- 
sign of  this  amazing  structure,  as  far  as  his 
short  abilities  can  carry  him,  there  will  ap- 
pear, in  those  instances  which  he  is  capable 
of  knowing,  such  evident  characters  of 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  power,  as  will  leave 
him  no  room  to  doubt  of  their  author,  or 
to  suspect  that  in  those  particulars  which 
he  hath  not  examined,  or  to  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  which  he  cannot  perhaps  at« 
tain,  there  is  nothing  but  folly,  weakness, 
and  malignity.  The  same  thing  might  be 
said  of  the  written  book,  the  second  vo- 
lume, if  I  may  so  speak,  of  the  revelation 
of  God,  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For  as  in 
the  first,  so  also  in  this  are  there  many 
passages,  that  to  a  cursory,  unobserving 
reader  appear  idle,  unconnected,  unac- 
countable, and  inconsistent  with  those 
marks  of  truth,  wisdom,  justice,  mercy, 
and  benevolence,  which  in  others  are  so 
visible,  that  the  most  careless  and  inatten- 
tive cannot  but  discern  them.  And  even 
these,  many  of  them,  at  least,  will  often  be 
found,  upon  a  closer  and  stricter  examina- 
tion, to  accord  and  coincide  with  the  other 
more  plain  and  more  intelligible  passages, 
and  to  be  no  heterogeneous  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  wise  and  harmonious  com- 
position. In  both  indeed,  in  the  natural  as 
well  as  the  moral  book  of  Gk>d,  there  are, 
and  ever  will  be,  fnany  difficulties,  which 
the  wit  of  man  will  never  be  able  to  re- 
solve; but  will  a  wise  philosopher,  because 
he  cannot  comprehend  every  thing  he  sees, 
rgect  for  that  reason  all  the  truths  that  lie 
within  his  reach,  and  let  a  few  inexplicable 
difficulties  over-balance  the  many  plain 
and  infallible  evidences  of  the  finger  of 
God,  which  appear  in  all '  ptrts^-^Ntth  of 
his  created  and  written  works?  Or' Will 
he  presume  so  far  upon  his  own  wisdom, 
as  to  say;  God  ought  to  have  expressed 
himself  more  clearly?  The  point  and 
exact  degree  of  clearness,^  which  will 
equally  suit  the  different    eapaeitie^  of 
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men  ia  different  ages  and  countries,  will,  of  God,  by  those  most  ignorant,  roost  ab- 

I  believe,  be  found  more  difficult  to  fix  surd,  and  yet  most  self-sufficient  pretasd- 

than  is  imagined ;  since  what  is  dear  to  ers  to  reason  and  philosophy,  the  Atheista 

one  man  in  a  certain  situation  of  mind,  and  Sceptics.                                fVedm 

time,  and  place,  will  ineritably  be  obscure  ,,^,^                      1.^-11...      »«-t 

to  another,  who  views  it  in  other  positions,  §  125.  Tlfce  amenanlv  o/Omfton  FWfc- 

and  under  other  circumsUncea.  How  va-  *^%  ^^  ^  ^*'**«**- 

rious  and  even  contradictory  are  the  read*  Epictetus  often  lays  it  down  as  a  roaxiiB, 

ings  and  comments,  which  several  men  in  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  person  to  be  in 

theaeveral  ages  and  climates  of  the  world,  fault,  and  another  to  be  the  suffisrer.  This, 

liave  made  upon  nature!       And  yet  her  on  the  supposition  of  a  future  state,  wiU 

characters  are  equally   legible,  and  her  certainly  be  made  true  at  last;  but  in  the 

laws  equally  intelligible,  in  all  times  and  stoical  sense,  and  system,  is  an  absolnteex- 

in  all  places.     '*  There  is  no  speech  nor  travagance.     l*ake  any  person  of  plaia 

language  where  her  voice  is  not  heard :  understanding,  with  all  the  feelings  of  hu- 

faer  sound  is  gone  out  through  all  the  manity  about  him,  and  see  whether  the 

earth,  and  her  words  to  the  end  of  the  subtlest  Stoic  will  ever  be  able  to  oonviaoe 

world."      AH    these    misrepresentations  him,  that  while  he  is  insulted,  oppreascdp 

therefore,  and!   misconstructions,  of  her  and  tortured,  he  doth  not  sulw.    See 

works,  are  chargeable  only  upon  man-  what  comfort  it  will  aflTord  him,  to  be  told* 

land,  who  have  set  themselves  to  study  that,  if  he  supports  his  affiictionsand  ilU 

them  with  various  degrees  of  capacity,  treatment  with    fortitude  and  padence, 

implication,  and  impartiality.    The  ques-  death  will  set  him  free,  and  then  ha  aad 

tion  then  should  be.  Why  hath  God  given  his  persecutor  will  be  equally  rewarded; 

men  such  various  talents!  And  not,  Why  will  equally  lose  all  personal  exiatence, and 

hath  not  God  expressed   himself  more  return  to  the  elements.    How   diffirad 

clearly  ?  And  the  answer  to  this  question,  are  the  consolations  proposed  by  Christi- 

Bs  far  as  it  concerns  man  to  know,  is,  that  anity,  which  not  only  assures  its  dkei(dei» 

God  will  require  of  him  according  to  what  that  they  shall  rest  from  their  labonn  ia 

he  hath,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath  death,  but  that  their  works  shall  follow 

not.    If  what  is  necessary  for  all  to  know,  them ;  and  by  allowing  them  to  rejoice  in 

is  knowable  by  all ;   those  men,   upon  hope,  teaches  them  the  most  effeotual  wiy 

whom  God  hath  been  pleased  to  bestow  of  becoming  patient  in  tribulatioo  t- 

capacities  and  faculties  superior  to  the  The  Stoical  doctrine,  that  human  aoale 

vulgar,  have  certainly  no  just  reason  to  are  literally  parts  of  the  Deity,  was  equally 

complain  of  his  having  left  them  mate-  Hhocking,  and  hurtful ;  as  it  supposed  por- 

rials  for  the  exercise   of   those  talents,  tions  of  his  being  to  be  wicked  and  inise* 

which,  if  all  things  were  equally  plain  to  rable ;  and  by  debasing  men's  ideas  of 

all  men,  would  be  of  no  great  advantage  the  divine  dignity,  and  teaching  them  to 

to  the  possessors.    If,  therefore,  there  are  think  themselves  essentially  as  good  as  he, 

in  the  sacred  writings,  as  well  as  in  the  nourished  in  their  minds  an  irreligious  aad 

worksofnature,many  passages  hard  to  be  fatal   presumption.     Far  differently  the 

understood,  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  Christian  system  represents  mankind,  oot 

wise  and  learned,  instead  of  being  offend-  as  a  part  of  tlie  essence,  but  a  work  of  iha 

ed  at  them,  and  teaching  others  to  be  so  hand  of  God ;  as  created  in  a  stale  of  im* 

too,  would  be  persuaded,  that  both  God  proveable  virtue  and  happiness;  fallea,  by 

and  man  expect  that  they  would  set  them*'  an  abuse  of  free  will,  into  sin,  misery,  aad 

selves  to  eoosider  and  examine  them  care-  weakness ;  but  redeemed  from  then  by  aa 

fully  and  impartially,  and  with  a  uacere  Almighty  Saviour ;  furnished  with  addi* 

desire  of  discovering  and  embracing  the  tional  knowledge  and  strengthtcomiaaa^ 

truth,  not  with  an  arrogant  unphilosophi-  ed  to  use  their  best  endeavounflaiada  wm^ 

cal  coaoeit  of  their  being  already  suffid-  siMe,  at  tbesame  time,  how  wrelchadly d»- 

entlv  wise  aad  knowing.  Ajidtheo  I  doubt  fiective  they  aie;  yet  assured  of  eodle«  £»• 

BotW  most  of  these  objections  to  rBvela«>  licity  on  a  due  exertion  of  them.    The 

tioAf  which  ajre  now  urged  with  the  great*  Stoic  philosophy  insulte  human  nature,  aad 

est  confidence,  would  oe  cleared  up  aad  dieoourageB  all  our  attempts,  by  enjoiniM 

lenoyed,  like  those   formerly  made  to  and  promising  a  perOaction  in  this  life,  ti 

Creation,  aad  the  Being  and  rrovidence  whico  we  feel  ourselves  incapable.    Tba 
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Christian  religioa  sfae^s  coanpaeBidn  to  or  ofooedepntedlbv  him,  to  appear  among 
our  weakness,  by  prescribing  to  us  only  mankind,  as  a  teacmer  and  example, 
the  practicable  task  of  aiming  continually  Upon  the  whole,  the  several  sects  of 
at  further  improvements,  and  animates  our  Heathen  philosophy  serve  as  so  many 
endeavours,  by  the  promise  of  a  divine  striking  instances  of  the  imperfection  of 
aid,  equal  to  every  tnal.  human  wisdom ;  and  of  the  extreme  need 

Specifying  thus  the .  errors  and  defects  of  a  divine  assistance,  to  rectify  the  mistakes 
of  so  celebrated  a  system,  is  an  unpleasing  of  depraved  reason,  and  to  replace  natunA 
employment;  but  in  an  age,  fond  of  pre-  religion  on  its  true  foundation.  The  Stoics 
ferring  the  guesses  of  human  sagacity  be-  every  where  testify  the  noblest  zeal  for 
fore  the  unerring  declarations  of  God,  it  virtue,  and  tlie  honour  of  God;  but  they 
seemed  on  this  occasion  necessary  to  ob-  attempted  to  establish  them  on  prineiplea 
serve,  that  the  Christian  morality  is  agree-  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  man,  and 
able  to  reason  and  nature ;  that  of  the  contradictory  to  truth  and  experience.  By 
Stoics,  for  the  most  part,  founded  on  no-  a  direct  eonseqnence  of  tliese  principles 
tions,  intelligible  to  tew ;  and  which  none  they  were  liable  to  be  seduoed,  and  in  taot, 
conld  admit,  without  contradiction  to  tlieir  ofiten  were  seduced  into  pride,  hard-hearU 
own  hearts.  They  reasoned,  many  times,  -edness,  and  the  last  dreadful  extremity  of 
admirably  well,  but  from  false  principles :  human  gnilt,  self-murder, 
and  the  noblest  of  their  practical  precepts,  But  however  indefensiblethe  philosophy 
being  built  on  a  sandy  basis,  lay  at  the  of  the  Stoics  in  several  instances  may  be, 
mercy  of  every  strong  temptation.  it  appears  to  have  been  of  very  important 

Stoicism  is  indeed  in  many  points  infe-    nise  m  the  Heathen  world ;  and  they  are, 
nor  to  the  doctrine  of  Socrates,  which  did    on  many  accounts,  to  be  considered  in  a 
not  teach,  that  all  externals  were  indif-    very  respectable  light.     Their  doctrine  of 
ferent :  which  did  teach  a  future  state  of    evidence  and  fixed  principles,  was  an  ex- 
reoompence;  and  agreeably  to  that,  forbad    cellent  preservative  from  the  mischiefs, 
auicide.    It  doth  not  belong  to  the  pre-    that  might  have  arisen  from  the  scepticism 
sent  subject  to  show,  how  much  even  this    of  the  Academics  and  Pyrrhonists,  if  un- 
best  system  is  excelled  by  Christianity.  It    opposed ;  and  their  zealous  defence  of  a 
is  sufficient  just  to  observe,  that  the  author    particular  providence,  a  valuable  antidote 
of  it  died  in  a  profession,  which  he  had    to  the  atheistical  scheme  of  Epicurus.  To 
always  made,  of  his  belief  in  the  popular    this  may  be  added,  that  their  strict  notions 
deities,  whose  superstitions,  and  impure    of  virtue  in  most  points,  (for  they  sadly 
worship  were  the  great  source  of  corrup-    failed  in  some)  and  the  lives  of  several 
tion  in  the  Heathen  world;  and  the  last    among  them,  must  contribute  a  good  deal 
words  he  uttered,  were  a  direction  to  his    to  preserve  luxurious  states  from  an  abso- 
firiend,  for  the  performance  of  an  idola-    lutely  universal  dissoluteness;  and  the  sub-  ' 
trous  ceremony.      This  melancholy  in-    jects   of    arbitrary  government,   from   a 
8tai«ce  of  ignorance  and  error,  in  the  most    wretched  and  contemptible  pusillanimity* 
illustrious  character  for  wisdom  and  virtue        Even  now,  their  compositions  may  be 
in  all  heathen  antiquity,  is  not  mentioned    read  with  great  advantt^,  as  containing 
as  a  reflection  on  his  memory,  but  as  a    excellent  rules  of  self-government,  and  of 
proof  of  hilman   weakness    in   general    social  behaviour ;  of  a  noble  reliance  on 
Whether  reason  could  have  discovered  the    the  aid  and  protection  of  heaven,  and  of 
great  truths,  which  in  these  days  are  as-    a  perfect  resignation  and  submission  to  the 
cribed  to  it,  because  now  seen  so  clearly    divine  will ;  points,  which  are  treated  with 
by  the  light  of  the  Qospel,  may  be  a  ques-    great  clearness,  and  with  admirable  spirit, 
tion ;  but  that  it  never  did,  is  an  undeni-    in  the  lessons  of  the  Stoics :  and  though 
able  fact ;  and  that  is  enough  to  teach  us    their  directions  are  seldom  practicable  on 
thankfulness  for  the  blessing  of  a  better  in-    their  principles,  in  trying  cases,  maybe 
farmation.   Socrates,  who  Imd,  of  all  man-   rendered  highly  useful  in  subordination  to 
kind,  the  fairest  pretensions  to  setup  for  an    Christian  r^eetions. 
instructor,  and  reformer  of  the  world,  con-        If,  among  those,  who  ere  so  unhappy 
fessed  that  he  knew  nothing,  referred  to    as  to  remain  unoonvinoed  of  the  tmtn  of 
tradition,  and  acknowledged  the  want  of  a    Christianity,  any  are  prejudiced  against  it 
superior  ^ide :  and  there  is  a  remarkable    by  the  influence  of  unwarrantable  inclina- 
passage  in  Epictetus,  in  which  he  repre-    ^ions;  such  persons  will  find  very  little  ad- 
eents  it  as  the  office  o^f  his  supreme  God;   vantage  in  rejecting  the  doctrines  of  4ho 
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New  Testament  for  those  of  the  Portico; 
unless  they  thiak  it  an  advantage  to  be 
laid  under  moral  restraints,  almost  equal  to 
those  of  the  Gospel,  while  they  are  depri- 
ved of  ltd  encouragements  and  supports. 
Deviations  from  the  rules  of  sobriety,  jus- 
tice, and  piety,  meet  with  small  indulgence 
in  the  stoic  writings ;  and  they  who  pro- 
fess to  admire  Epictetus,  unless  they  pursue 
that  severely  virtuous  conduct  which  he 
every  where  prescribes,  will  find  themselves 
treated  by  him  ,with  the  utmost  degree  of 
acorn  and  contempt.  An  immoral  cha- 
racter is  indeed,  more  or  less,  the  out-cast 
of  all  sects  of  philosophy ;  and  Seneca 
quotes  even  Epicurus,  to  prove  the  uni- 
versal obligation  of  a  virtuous  life.  Of 
this  great  truth,  God  never  left  himself 
without  witness.  Persons  of  distinguished 
talents  and  opportunities  seem  to  have 
been  raised,  from  time  to  time,  by  Provi- 
dence, to  check  the  torrent  of  corruption, 
and  to  preserve  the  sense  of  moral  obliga- 
tions on  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  to 
whom  the  various  occupations  of  life  led 
but  tittle  leisure  to  form  deductions  of 
their  own.  But  then  they  wanted  a  pro- 
per commission  to  enforce  their  precepts  ; 
they  intermixed  with  them,  through  false 
reasoning,  many  gross  mistakes ;  and  their 
unavoidable  ignorance,  in  several  impor- 
tant points,  entangled  them  with  doubts 
which  easily  degenerated  into  pernicious 
errors. 

If  there  are  others,  who  reject  Christia- 
nity, from  motives  of  dislike  to  its  pecu- 
liar doctrines,  they  will  scarcely  fail  of  en- 
tertaining more  favourable  impressions  of 
it,  if  they  can  be  prevailed  on,  with  im- 
partiality, to  compare  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
from  wtience  alone  the  Christian  religion 
is  to  be  learned,  with  the  stoic  writings  ; 
and  then  fairly  to  consider,  whether  there 
is  any  thing  to  be  met  with  in  the  disco- 
veries of  our  blessed  Saviour,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  his  apostles,  or  even  in  the  ob- 
scurest parts  of  the  prophetic  books,  by 
which,  equitably  interpreted,  either  their 
senses  or  their  reason  are  contradicted,  as 
they  are  by  the  paradoxes  of  these  philo- 
sophers ;  and  if  not,  whether  notices  from 
above,  of  things  in  which,  though  we  com- 
prehend them  but  imperfectly,  we  are  pos- 
sibly much  more  interested,  than  at  pre- 
sent we  discern,  ought  not  to  be  received 
with  implicit  veneration  ;  as  useful  exer- 
cises and  trials  of  that  duty,  which  finite 
understandings  ow9  to  infinite  wisdom. 

Mw  Carter^ 


$  136.    Fine  MoralUjf  of  the  Gotpd. 

Is  it  bigotry  to  believe  the  sublime  tmtbi 
of  the  Gospel  with  full  assurance  of  fiuth? 
I  glory  in  such  bigotry:  I  would  not  part 
with  it  for  a  thousand  worlds ;  I  congra- 
tulate the  man  who  is  possessed  of  it ;  (br, 
amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  and  ealamidai 
of  the  present  state,  that  man  enjoys  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  consolation,  of  which 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  fortune  to  depriva 
him. 

There  is  not  a  book  on  earth  so  fit* 

▼curable  to  all  the  kind,  and  all  the  sublinw 
afiTections,  or  so  unfriendly  to  hatred  and 
persecution,  to  tyranny,  injustice,Bnd  ertry 
sort  of  malevolence  as  the  Gospel. — It 
breathes  nothing  throughout  but  meiBy, 
benevolence  and  peace. 

Poetry  is  sublime,  when  it  awakem  ia 
the  mind  any  great  and  good  affection,  n 
piety,  or  patriotism.  This  is  one  of  the 
noblest  effects  of  the  art.  The  PtalaM 
are  remarkable,  beyond  all  other  irritiogs, 
for  their  power  of  inspiring  devout  emo- 
tions. But  it  is  not  in  this  respect  only 
that  they  are  sublime.  Of  the  Divine  na- 
ture they  contain  the  most  magnificent  da- 
scriptionft  that  the  soul  of  man  can  eom- 
prehend.  The  hundred  and  fourth  Psalm, 
in  particular,  display  the  power  and  good* 
ness  of  Providence,  in  creating  and  pre- 
serving the  world,  and  the  various  tnbes 
of  animals  in  it,  with  such  majestic  brevity 
and  beauty,  as  it  is  vain  to  look  for  in  any 
human  composition. -^^^ — 

Such  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  as 
are  level  to  human  capacity  appear  to  be 
agreeable  to  the  purest  truth  and  the  soond* 
est  morality.  All  the  genius  and  learoing 
of  the  Heathen  world ;  all  the  penetration 
of  Pythagoras,  Socrates,  and  Aristotlt, 
have  never  been  able  to  produce  such  asyt* 
tcm  of  moral  duty,  and  so  rational  an  ao- 
count  of  Providence  and  of  man,  as  is  to 
be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  Com- 
pared indeed,  to  this,  all  other  moral  and 
theological  wisdom 

Loses  discountenanced,  and  like  folly 
shews.  Beodie. 

^197.  Beneficence  to  the  poormoreforaUif 
enjoined  by  the  Gotpel^  than  by  any  other 
wiiting$. 

The  Christian  Scriptures  are  more  eo* 
pious  and  explicit  upon  our  obligation  to 
bestow  relief  upon  ihe  poor  than  almost 
any  other.  Tlie  <)escription  which  Christ 
bath  left  us  of  the  proceedings  of  tha  Um 
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day,  eslabliehes  the  obligatioD  of  bounty,  portion  of  that  sovereign  excellency,  aim- 
so  far  as  his  authonty  can  be  depended  plicity,  even  though  he  were  an  infidel, 
upon,  beyond  controversy.     **  When  the  would  have  recourse  to  the  Scriptures,  and 

Son  of  man  shall  come  in  his  glory,  and    make  them  his  model. 

all  the  holy  angels  with  him,  then  shall  he  The  pathetic  and  sublime  simplicity  of 

sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  before  our  Saviour's  whole  description  of  the  last 

him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations ;  and  he  judgment  cannot  be  paralleled  in  any  writ* 

shall  separate  them  one  from  another. —  ingofanyage. 

Then  shall  the  King  say  unto  them  on  his  — In  the  Gospel  we  find  no  pompous 
right  bandf  Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  displays  of  reasoning ;  no  laboured  and  dif« 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  ficult  distinctions ;  no  long  and  learned 
the  foundation  of  the  world;  for  I  was  an  inquiries  concerning  the  nature  and  kinds 
hungred,  and  ye  gave  roe  meat ;  I  was  of  virtue ;  but  virtue  itself  represented  to 
thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink:  I  was  a  the  life ;  in  examples,  and  precepts,  which 
stronger,  and  ye  took  me  in :  naked,  and  are  level  to  the  plainest  understanding;  in 
ye  clothed  me :  I  was  sick,  and  ye  visited  familiar  occurrences ;  -  in  short  and  simple 
me:  I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  unto  narrations;  inaction,  or  discourses,  real 
me. — And  inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  to  or  imagined.  And  perhaps,  among  other 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  things,  it  is  this  unsystematic  form,  this 
have  done  it  unto  me."  It  is  not  necessary  neglect  of  art  and  method,  which  produces 
to  understand  this  passage  as  a  literal  ac-  that  graceful  ease,  that  venerable  majestic 
count  of  what  will  actually  pass  on  that  simplicity,  that  air  of  truth  and  originality, 
day.  Supposing  it  only  a  scenical  descrip-  which  distinguish  the  Scriptures  from  all 
tion  of  the  rules  and  principles,  by  which  human  writings.  Rev.  J.  Mainwaring. 
the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  our  destiny  will  re-  t  t«n  mt  »-tf  j 
gulate  his  decisions,  it  conveys  the  same  ^  ^^^:  T^.?*^'''^,?  very  cunaus  and 
lesson  to  us  ;  it  equally  demonstrates  of  '''*"^^  '^"^T''  ^'''^^  ^  aUenium. 
how  great  value  and  importanci  these  du-  Were  the  Bible  but  considered  impar- 
ties  in  the  sight  of  God  are,  and  what  stress  ^^^^y  and  attentively,  in  its  most  ad  van- 
will  be  laid  upon  them.  The  apostles  also  tageous  lights ;  as  it  conUins  all  the  writ- 
describe  this  viftue  as  propitiating  the  di-  ten  revelation  of  God's  will  now  extant ; 
vine  favour  in  an  eminent  degree ;  and  ^  it  is  the  basis  of  our  national  religion, 
theserecommendations  have  produced  their  and  gives  vigour  and  spirit  to  all  our  so- 
effecu  It  does  not  appear  that  before  the  c*»l  ^^ws  ;  as  it  is  the  most  ancient,  and, 
times  of  Christianity,  an  hospital, infirmary,  consequently,  curious  collection  of  histori- 
or  public  charity  of  any  kind,  existed  m  cal  incidenU,  moral  precepts,  and  political 
the  world ;  whereas  most  countries  in  institutions ;  as  the  style  of  it  is,  m  some 
Christendom,  have  long  abounded  with  places,  nobly  sublime  and  poetical,  and  in 
these  institutions.  To  which  may  be  add-  others,  sweetly  natural,  plain  and  unaf- 
ed,  that  a  spirit  of  private  liberality  seems  fected:  in  a  word,  as  the  being  well  ac- 
to  flourish  amidst  the  decay  of  many  other  quainted  with  it  is  highly  requisite,  in  order 
virtues :  not  to  mention  the  legal  provi-  to  make  men  useful  and  ornamental  in  this 
sion  for  the  poor,  which  obtains  in  this  life,to  say  nothing  oftheir  happiness  in  the 
country,  and  which  was  unknown  and  un-  next,  it  is  to  be  -hoped,  that  a  cool  reflec- 
thought  of  by  the  most  polished  nations  tion  or  two  of  this  sort,  might  induce  the 


of  antiquity. 


Paleu,  more  ingenuous  and  rational  amons  them, 
to  let  the  Bible  take  its  turn,  in  their  riper 
years,  among  those  volumes  which  pass 
through  their  hands  either  for  amusement 
or  instruction.     And  should  such  an  en- 


$  128.    The  simpliciU/  ofUie  Gospel  gives 
it  an  air  oj  tublimitij, 

Thegraceful  negligence  of  nature  always 
pleases  beyond  the  truest  ornaments  that    tertainment  once  become  fashionable,  of 
art  can  devise.     Indeed,   they  are  then     what  mighty  service  would  it  be  to  the 
truest,  when  tliey  approach  the  nearest  to  '  interest  of  religion,  and  consequently  the 
this  negligence.     To  attain  it,  is  the  very    happiness  of  mankind! 
triumph  of  art.    The  wise  artist,  therefore,  i2eo.  S.  CroxoU. 

always  completes  his  studies  iu  the  great 

school  of  creation,  where  the  forms  o\  ele-  y  **♦'•     ^"^  •/* 

ganca  lie  scattered  in  an  endless  variety  ;        Almighty  and  eternal  God,  the  dis- 
and  the  writer  who  wishes  to  possess  some    poser  of  all  the  affairs  in  the  world,  there 
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KLGOANT  EXTRACTS  IN  PROBB. 


if  ooihiBg  so  great  at  not  to  be  aubject  to 
thy  power,  nor  so  amall,  but  it  comes 
within  thy  care ;  thy  goodness  and  wisdom 
ahew  themdelTca  through  all  thy  works, 
mud  thy  loving-kiodneM  and  mercy  do  ap- 
pear in  the  aeyeral  dispenaationa  of  thy 
providence,  of  which,  at  thia  time  I  ear- 
neatly  desire  to  have  a  deep  and  humble 
aense.  It  has  pleased  thee  to  take  to  thy 
mercy  my  dearest  husband,  who  waa  the 
comfort  and  joy  of  my  life,  after  we  had 
Ihred  together  many  years  happily  in  all 
conjugal  love  and  affixation.  May  I  readily 
aobmit  myself  to  thy  good  pleasure,  and 
aincerely  resign  mine  own  will  to  thine, 
with  all  Christian  patience,  meekneaa  and 
humility.  Do  thou  graciously  pardon  the 
errors  and  failings  of  my  life,  whidi  have 
been  the  occasion  of  thy  displeasure,  and 
let  thy  judgroenta  bring  me  to  aiocere  and 
unfeigned  repentance,  and  to  anawer  the 
wise  ends  for  which  thou  haat  sent  them. 
Be  thou  pleased  so  to  aaaiat  me  with  the 
grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  1  may  con- 
tinue to  govern  the  people  which  thou  haat 
committed  to  my  charge,  in  godliness, 
rigbteousnefis,  justice,  and  mercy.  In  the 
management  of  all  affairs,  public  and  pri- 
vate, grant  I  may  have  a  strict  regard  to 
thy  holy  will,  that  I  may  diligently  and 
heartily  advance  thy  glory,  and  ever  en- 
tirely depend  on  thy  providence.  Do  thou, 
O  gracious  Father,  be  pleased  to  grant  I 
may  do  the  greatest  good  I  can  in  all  my 
capacity,  and  be  daily  improving  every 
Christian  grace  and  virtue ;  so  that  when 
thou  shalt  think  fit  to  put  an  end  to  this 
short  and  uncertain  life,  I  may  be  made  a 
partaker  of  those  gracious,  endless  joys, 
which  thou  hast  prepared  for  those  that 
love  and  feur  thee,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord*  Amen. 

§  131.     Prince  Eugeiit*s  Prayer » 

I  believe  in  thee,  O  my  God !  Do  thou 
strengthen  my  faith :  I  hope  in  thee ;  con- 
firm my  hopes :  I  love  thee ;  inflame  my 
love  more  and  more :  I  repent  of  all  my 
sins ;  but  do  thou  increase  my  repentance ! 
As  my  first  beginning  I  worship  thee ;  as 


mylastendllon^forthetff  ta  ny  elwiiil 
benefactor,  I  praise  thee  ;  and  aa  my  au<« 
preme  protector,  I  pny  onto  thee;  thai  it 
may  pleaae  thee,  O  Lord,  to  guide  wid 
lead  me  by  thy  providence ;  to  keep  me  in 
obedience  to  thy  justice;  to  coimort  me 
by  thy  mercy,  and  to  protect  me  by  thy 
almighty  power.  I  submit  unto  thee,  all  my 
thoughta,  worda,  and  actions,  as  well  as 
my  afflictiona,  paina,  and  sttfTerings,  and  I 
diMire  to  have  thee  alwaya  in  my  mied,  to 
do  all  my  worka  in  thy  name,  and  for  thy 
aake  to  bear  all  adversity  with  pelieiiee. 
I  will  nothing  but  what  thou  wiliest,  O 
Qod;  because  *tis  agreeable  onto  thee. 
O  give  me  grace  that  I  may  be  attentive 
to  my  prayer,  temperate  in  my  diet,  vigi- 
lant in  my  conduct,  and  nnmoveable  in  all 
good  purposes.  Grant,  moat  merciful  Lord, 
that  i  may  be  true  and  faithful  to  those 
that  have  intrusted  me  with  their  secrets ; 
that  I  may  be  courteons  and  kind  towerds 
all  men,  and  that  both  in  my  words  and 
actions,  I  may  ahew  unto  them  a  good 
example.  Dispose  my  heart  to  admire  and 
praise  thy  goodness,  to  hate  all  errom  aad 
evil  works,  to  love  my  neighbour,  and  to 
despiae  tbe  world.  Assist  me,  good  God, 
in  subduing  luat  by  mortification,  oove> 
tousneas  by  liberality,  anger  by  mildncsn, 
and  lukewarmnesB  by  zeal  and  fervency. 
Enable  me  to  conduct  myself  with  prudenoe 
in  all  transactions,  and  to  shew  courage  in 
danger,  patience  in  adversity,  and  in  pros- 
perity an  humble  mind.  Let  thy  grace 
illuminate  my  understanding,  direct  my 
will,  sanctify  my  body,  and  bless  my  aonU 
Make  me  diligent  in  curbing  all  irregular 
affections,  zefdousin  imploring  thy  grace, 
careful  in  keeping  thy  commandmoBts, 
and  constant  in  working  out  my  own  aal- 
vation.  Finally,  O  God,  make  me  aenm- 
ble  how  little  is  the  world,  how  great  thy 
heavens,  how  short  time,  and  how  long 
will  be  the  blessed  eternity.  O  that  I  may 
prepare  myself  for  death !  that  I  may  dread 
thy  judgnoents,  that  I  may  avoid  the  tor- 
ments of  hell,  and  obtain  of  thee,  O  God  I 
eternal  life  through  the  merits  of  Jesoa 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen* 


NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 


§  1.  State  of  the  ArgwmenL 
In  crossing  a  heath,  suppose  I  pitched 
my  foot  against  a  UonCt  and  were  asked 
how  the  stone  came  to  be  there ;  I  might 
possibly  answer,  that,  for  any  thing  I  knew 
to  the  contrary,  it  bad  lain  there  tor  erer: 


nor  would  it  perhaps  be  very  easy  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  this  answer.  But  auppoae 
I  had  found  a  vxUch  upon  the  grotmd,  and 
it  should  be  inouired  how  the  watch  ha|v 
pened  to  be  in  tliat  place ;  I  should  hardly 
think  of  the  anawer  which  I  had  befoie 
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given*  tluty  for  imj  ihing  I  knew,  the 
wateh  might  have  always  been  there.  Yet 
why  shoold  not  this  answer  serre  for  the 
watch  as  well  as  for  the  stone  ?  why  if'  it 
not  as  admissible  in  the  second  case,  as  in 
the  first?    For  this  reason,  and  for  np 
other,  viz.  that,  when  we  come  to  inspect 
the  watch,  we  perceive  (what  we  could 
not  discover  in  the  stone)  that  its  seTeral 
parts  are  framed  and  pat  together  for  a 
purpose,  e,  g.  that  they  are  so  formed  and 
adjusted  as  to  produce  motion,  and  that 
motion  so  regulated  as  to  point  out  the 
hour  of  the  day ;  that,  if  the  different  parts 
bad  been  differentlysfaapedfrom  what  they 
are,  of  a  different  size  from  what  they 
are,  or  placed  af^er  any  other  manner,  or 
in  any  other  order,  than  that  in  which  they 
are  placed,  either  no  motion  at  all  would 
have  been  carried  on  in  the  machine,  or 
none  which  would  have  answered  the  use 
that  is  now  served  by  it.    To  reckon  up 
)i  few  of  the  plainest  of  these  perts,  and 
of  their  offices,  all  tending  to  one  result: 
—We  see  a  cylindrical  box  containing  a 
coiled  elastic  spring,  which,  by  its  endea- 
Tour  to  relax  itself,  turns  round  the  box. 
We  next  observe  a  flexible  chain  (artifi- 
cially wrought  for  the  sake  of  fiexure), 
communicating  the  action  of  the  spring 
from  the  box  to  the  fusee.    We  then  find 
a  series  of  wheels,  the  teeth  of  which  catch 
in,  and  apply  to,  each  other'  conducting 
the  motion  from  the  fusee  to  the  balance, 
and  from  the  balance  to  the  pointer :  and 
at  the  same  time,  by  the  size  and  shape  of 
those  wheels,  so  regulating  that  motion, 
as  to  terminate  in  causing  an  index,  by  an 
equable  and  measured  progression,  to  pass 
over  a  given  space  in  a  given  time.     We 
take  notice  that  the  wheels  are  nriade  of 
brass  in  order  to  keep  them  from  rust ;  the 
springs  of  steel,  no  other  metal  being  so 
elastic ;  that  over  the  face  of  the  watch 
there  is  placed  a  glass,  a  material  employed 
in  no  other  part  of  the  work,  but  in  the 
room  of  which,  if  there  had  been  any  other 
than   a  transparent  substance,  the  hour 
could  not  be  seen  without  opening  the 
6ase.     This  mechanism  beiogy  observed 
(it  requires  indeed  an  examination  of  the 
instrument,  and  perhaps  some  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  perceive  and 
iinderstand  it ;  but  being  once,  as  we  have 
said,  observed  and  understood),  the  infe- 
rence, we  think,   is  inevitable,  that  the 
Watch  must  have  had  a  maker :  that  there 
lAnst  have  existed,  at  some  time,  and  at 
•Oine  td^Me  o^  other,  an  artificei^  or  artifi- 


cers who  formed  it  for  the  ptnposo  which 
we  find  it  actually  to  answer :  who  com* 
prehended  its  construction,  and  designed 
Its  use. 

1.  Nor  would  it,  I  apprehend,  weaketi 
the  conclusion,  that  we  had  never  seen  a 
watch  made;  that  we  had  never  known 
an  artist  capable  of  making  one ;  that  we 
were  altogether  incapable  of  executing 
such  a  piece  of  workmanship  ourselves,  or 
of  understanding  in  what  manner  it  was 
performed ;  all  this  being  no  more  than 
what  is  true  of  some  exquisite  remains  of 
ancient  art,  of  some  lost  arts,  and,  to  the 
generality  of  mankind,  of  the  more  curious 
productions  of  modern  manufacture.  Does 
one  man  in  a  million  know  how  oval 
frames  are  turned  t  Ignorance  of  this  kind 
exalts  our  opinion  of  the  unseen  and  un- 
known artist's  skill,  if  he  be  unseen  and 
unknown,  but  raises  no  doubt  in  our  minds 
of  the  existence  and  agency  of  such  an 
artist,  at  some  former  time,  and  in  soma 
place  or  other.  Nor  can  I  perceive  that 
it  varies  at  all  the  inference,  whether  the 
question  arise  concerning  a  human  agent, 
or  concerning  an  agent  of  a  different  spe- 
ties,  or  an  a^ot  ix)ssessing;  in  some  re- 
spects, a  different  nature. 

2.  Neither,  secondly,  would  it  invali- 
dilte  our  conclusion,  that  the  watch  some- 
times went  wron^,  or  that  it  seldom  went 
exactly  right.  The  purpose  of  the  ma- 
chinery, the  design,  and  the  designer, 
might  be  evident,  and  in  the  case  sup- 
posed would  be  evident,  in  whatever  way 
we  accounted  for  the  irregularity  of  the 
movement,  or  whether  we  could  account 
for  it  or  not.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a 
machine  be  perfect,  in  order  to  show  with 
what  design  it  was  made:  still  less  neces- 
sary, where  the  only  question  is,  whether 
it  were  made  with  any  design  at  all. 

'3.  Nor,  thirdly,  would  it  bring  any  un- 
certainty  into  the  argument,  if  there  were 
a  few  parts  of  the  watch,  concerning  which 
we  could  not  discover,  dr  had  not  yet  dis- 
covered, in  what  manner  they  conduced 
to  the  general  effect ;  or  even  some  parts, 
concerning  which  we  could  not  ascertain, 
whether  they  conduced  to  that  effect  in 
any  manner  whatever.  For^  as  to  the  first 
branch  of  the  case ;  if  by  the  loss,  or  dis* 
order,  or  decay  of  the  parts  in  question, 
the  movement  of  the  watch  were  found  in 
hot  to  be  stopped,  or  disturbed,  or  retard- 
ed, no  doubt  would  remain  in  our  minds 
as  to  the  utility  or  intentibn  of  these  parts, 
although  we  should  be  unable  to  invetti* 
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gate  the  manner  according  to  which,  or  tare**  in  general,  when  aingnad  ••  tkB 

the  connexion  hy  which,  the  ultimate  ef-  cause  of  pbaenomena,  in  exclusion  of  agen- 

fect  depended  upon  their  action  or  assis-  cy  and  power ;  or  when  it  is  subatiluted 

tance :  and  the  more  complex  is  the  ma-  into  the  place  of  these, 

chine,  the  more  likely  is  the  obscurity  to  &  Neither,  lastly,  would  our  obeerfer 

arise.     Then,  as  to  the  second  thing  sup-  be  driven  out  of  his  conclusion,  or  from  his 

posed,  namely,  that  there  were  parts  which  confidence  in  its  truth,  by  being  told  thai 

might  be  spared,  without  prejudice  to  the  he  knew  nothing  at  all  about  tlie  oMUtM-. 

movement  of  the  watch,  and  that  we  had  He  knows  enough  for  hia  argument:  ha 

proved  this  by  experiment, — these  super-  knows  the  utility  of  the  end :  he  knowi 

Suous  parts,  even  if  we  were  completely  the  subserviency  and  adaptation  of  the 

assured  that  they  were  such,  would  not  means  to  the  end.    These  pointa  being 

vacate  the  reasoning  which  we  had  insti-  known,  his  ignorance  of  other  pointa, 

tuted  concerning  other  parts.     The  indi-  his  doubts  concerning  other  points,  af- 

cation  of  contrivance  remained,  with  re-  feet  not  the  certainty  of  hia  reaaoning. 

spect  to  them,  nearly  as  it  was  before.  The  consciousness  of  knowing  little,  need 

4.  Nor,  founhly,  would  any  man  in  his  not  beget  a  distrust  of  that  which  he  doea 
senses  think  the  existence  of  the  watch,  know. 

with  iu  various  machinery,  accounted  for,  A^tn^md  nm^w^^ 

by  being  told  that  it  was  one  out  of  poe-  ^  ^    ^^  ^f  ^  Argument  otmiumed. 

siblecombinations  of  material  forms;  that  Suppose,  in  the  next  place,  thattheper* 

whatever  he  had  found  in  the  place  where  son  who  found  the  watch,  should,  ^  after 

he  found  the  watch,  must  have  contained  some  time,  discover,  that,  in  adcUtionto 

some  internal  configuration  or  other;  and  all  the  properties  which  he  had  hitherto 

that  this  configuration  might  be  the  struc-  observed  in  it,  it  possessed  the  unexpected 

ture  now  exhibited,  viz.  of  the  works  of  a  property  of  producing,  in  the  course  of  its 

watch,  as  well  as  a  different  structure.  movement,  another  watch  like  itself  (the 

5.  Nor,  fifthly,  would  it  yield  his  in-  thins  is  conceivable)  -,  that  it  contained 
auiry  more  satisfaction  to  be  answered,  withm  it  a  mechanism,  a  system  of  parts, 
tnat  there  existed  in  things  a  principle  of  a  mould  for  instance,  or  a  complex  adjust- 
order,  which  had  disposed  the  parts  of  the  ment  of  lathes,  files,  and  other  toola,  evi- 
watch  into  their  present  form  and  situatioru  dently  and  separately  calculated  for  this 
He  never  knew  a  watch  made  by  the  prin-  purpose ;  let  us  inquire,  what  effect  ought 
<;iple  of  order ;  nor  can  he  even  form  to  such  a  discovery  to  have  upon  his  former 
himself  an  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  a  conclusion. 

principle  of  order,  distinct  from  the  intelli-  1.  The  first  effect  would  be  to  bcreaas 

gence  of  the  watch-maker.  his  admiration  of  the  contrivance,  and  hia 

6.  Sixthly,  he  would  be  surprised  to  conviction  of  the  consummate  skill  of  the 
hear  that  the  mechanism  of  the  watch  was  contriver.  Whether  he  regarded  the  ob- 
no  proof  of  contrivance,  only  a  motive  to  ject  of  the  contrivance,  the  distinct  appara* 
induce  the  mind  to  think  so  :  tus,  the  intricate,  yet  in  roan^  parts  intd- 

7.  And  not  less  surprised  to  be  inform-  ligible  mechanism,  by  which  it  was  carried 
ed,  that  the  watch  in  his  hand  was  nothing  on,  he  would  perceive,  in  this  new  obsenr*- 
more  than  the  result  of  the  laws  of  metallic  tion,  nothing  but  an  additional  reason  for 
nature.  It  is  a  perversion  of  language  to  doing  what  he  had  already  done, — for  re- 
assign any  law,  as  the  efficient,  operative  ferring  the  construction  of  the  watch  to 
cause  of  any  thing.  A  law  presupposes  design,  and  to  supreme  art.  If  that  con- 
an  agent  y  for  it  is  only  the  mode  accord-  struction  wiihout  this  property,  or,  which 
iog  to  which  an  agent  proceeds :  it  implies  is  the  same  thing,  before  this  property  had 
a  power ;  for  it  is  the  order,  according  to  been  noticed,  proved  intention  and  art  to 
-v^hich  that  power  acts.  Without  this  have  been  employed  about  it;  still  more 
agent,  without  this  power,  which  are  both  strong  would  the  proof  apppttr,  when  he 
distinct  from  itself,  the  law  does  nothing;  came  to  the  knowledge  oftbis  farther  pro* 
is  nothing.  The  expression,  '*  the  law  of  perty,  the  crown  and  perfection  of  all  the 
metallic  nature,"  may  sound  strange  and  Test. 

harsh  to  a  philosophic  ear ;  but  it  seems  %  He  would  reflect,  that  though  the 

quite  as  justifiable  as  some  others  which  watch  before  him  were,  in  some  wemef  the 

are  more  familiar  to  him,  such  as  "the  law  maker  of  the  watch,  which  was  fabricated 

of  vegetable  nature,"  "  the  law  of  animal  in  the  course  of  its  movements,  yet  it  was 

nature,   or  indeed  as  "  the  law  of  na-  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that,  in 
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which  a  carpenter,  for  instance,  is  the  ma-  rangement,  without  any  thing  capable  of 
ker  of  a  chair;  the  author  of  its  contri-  arranging;  subserviency  and  relation  to  a 
▼ance,  the  cause  of  the  relation  of  its  parts  purpose,  without  that  which  could  intend 
to  their  use.  With  respect  to  these,  the  a  purpose;  means  suitable  to  an  end,  and 
first  watch  was  no  cause  at  all  to  the  se-  executing  their  office  in  accomplishing  that 
cond;  in  no  such  sense  as  this  was  it  the  end,  without  the  end  ever  having  been 
author  of  the  constitution  and  order,  either  conten^lated,  or  the  means  accommodated 
of  the  parts  which  the  new  watch  contain-  to  it.  Arrangement,  disposition  of  parts, 
ed,  or  of  the  parts  by  the  aid  and  instru-  subserviency  of  means  to  an  end,  relation 
mentality  of  which  it  was  produced.  We  of  instruments  to  a  use,  imply  the  presence 
might  possibly  say,  but  with  great  latitude  of  intelligence  and  mind.  No  one,  there- 
of expression,  that  a  stream  of  water  fore,  can  rationally  believe,  that  the  insen- 
ground  corn :  but  no  latitude  of  expres-  sible,  inanimate  watch,  from  which  the 
flion  would  allow  us  to  say,  no  stretch  of  watch  before  us  issued,  was  the  proper 
conjecture  could  lead  us  to  think,  that  the  cause  of  the  mechanism  we  so  much  ad- 
stream  of  water  built  the  milt,  though  it  mire  in  it ; — could  be  truly  said  to  have 
were  too  ancient  for  us  to  know  who  the  constructed  the  instrument,  disposed  its 
builder  was.  What  the  stream  of  water  parts,  assigned  their  office,  determined 
doea  in  the  affair,  is  neither  more  nor  less  their  order,  action,  and  mutual  depeoden- 
than  this,  by  the  application  of  an  unintel-  cy,  combined  their  several  motions  into 
ligent  impulse  to  a  mechanism  previously  one  result,  and  that  also  a  result  con- 
arranged,  arrangtHl  independently  of  it,  and  nected  with  the  utilities  of  other  beings, 
arranged  by  intelligence,  an  effect  is  pro-  All  these  properties,  therefore,  are  as  much 
duced,  viz.  the  corn  is  ground.  But  the  unaccounted  for,  as  they  were  before, 
effect  results  from  the  arrangement.  The  4.  Nor  is  any  thing  gained  by  running 
force  of  the  stream  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  difficulty  farther  back,  i,  e,  by  suppo- 
the  cause  or  author  of  the  effi>ct,  still  less  sing  the  watch  before  us  to  have  been  pro- 
of the  arrangement.  Understanding  and  duced  from  another  watch,  that  from  a  for- 
plan  in  the  formation  of  the  mill  were  mer,  and  so  on  indefinitely.  Our  going  back 
not  the  less  necessary,  for  any  share  which  ever  so  far,  brings  us  no  nearer  to  the 
the  water  has  in  grinding  the  corn:  yet  is  least  degree  of  satisfaction  upon  the  sub- 
this  share  the  same,  as  that  which  the  watch  ject.  Contrivance  is  still  unaccounted  for. 
would  have  contributed  to  the  production  We  still  want  a  contriver.  A  designing 
of  the  uew  watch,  upon  the  supposition  mind  is  neither  supplied  by  this  supposi- 
assumed  in  the  last  section.  Therefore,  tion,  nor  dispensed  with.  If  the  difficulty 
3.  Though  it  be  now  no  longer  pro-  were  diminished  the  farther  we  went  back, 
bable,  that  the  individual  watch,  which  our  by  going  back  indefinitely  we  might  ex« 
observer  had  found,  was  made  immedi-  haust  it.  And  this  is  the  only  case  to 
ately  by  the  hand  of  an  artificer,  yet  doth  which  this  sort  of  reasoning  applies.  Where 
not  this  alteration  in  anywise  affect  the  in-  there  is  a  tendency,  or,  as  we  increase  the 
ference,  that  an  artificer  had  been  origi*  number  of  terms,  a  continual  approach  to- 
nally employed  and  concerned  in  the  pro-  wards  a  Wmh^there^  by  supposing  the  ndm- 
duction.  The  argument  from  design  re-  ber  of  terms  to  be  what  is  called  infinite, 
mains  as  it  was.  Marks  of  design  and  con-  we  may  conceive  the  limit  to  be  attained : 
trivance  are  no  more  accounted  for  now,  but  where  there  is  no  such  tendency,  or 
than  they  were  before.  In  the  same  thing,  approach,  nothing  is  effected  by  lengthen- 
we  may  ask  for  the  cause  of  different  ing  the  series.  There  is  no  difference  as 
properties.  We  may  ask  for  the  cause  to  the  point  in  question  (whatever  there 
of  the  colour  of  a  body,  of  its  hard-  may  be  as  to  many  points),  between  one 
ness,  of  its  heat;  and  these  causes  series  and  another;  between  a  series  which 
may  be  all  different.  We  are  now  ask-  is  finite,  and  a  series  which  is  infinite.  A 
ing  for  the  cause  of  that  subserviency  chain,  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of 
to  a  use,  that  relation  to  an  end,  which  links,  can  no  more  support  itself,  than  a 
we  have  remarked  in  |he  watch  before  chain  composed  ofa  finite  number  of  links* 
U8.  No  answer  is  given  to  this  ques-  And  of  this  we  are  assured  (though  we 
tion,  by  telling  us  that  a  preceding  watch  never  can  have  tried  the  experiment),  be-> 
produced  it  There  cannot  be  design  cause,  by  increasing  the  number  of  links, 
wfthout  a  designer;  contrivance,  without  from  ten  for  instance  to  a  hundred, from  a 
a  contriver^  mler,  without  choice;  ar-  hundred  to  a  thousand,  &c.  we  make  ao( 
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the  jiinallett  approach,  we  observe  not  the  whence  this  contrivance  and  design  t  TI10 

fmallest  tendency,  towards  self-support,  thing  required  is  the  intending  mind,  the 

Tht>re  is  no  difference  in  this  respect  (yet  adapting  hand,  the  intelligence  by  which 

there  may  be  a  great  difference  in  several  that  hand  was  directed.     This  questioo, 

respectfi)  between  a  chain  of  a  greater  or  this  demand,  is  not  shaken  off,  by  increM- 

less  length,  between  one  chain  and  another,  ing  a  number  or  succession  of  substancef, 

between  one  that  is  finite  and  one  that  is  destitute  of  these  properties ;  nor  the  more*. 

infinite.     This  very  much  resembles  the  by  increasing  that  number  to  infinity.     If 

case  before  us.     The  machine  which  we  it  be  said,  that  upon  the  supposition  of  one 

are  inspecting,  demonstrates,  by  its  con-  watch  being  produced  from  another  in  the 

•truction,  contrivance  and  design.     Con-  couree  of  that  other's  movementa,  and  bj 

trivance  must  have  had  a  contriver;  d»-  meansof  the  mechanism  within  it,  we  have 

sign,  a  designer;  whether  the  machine  im-  a  cause  for  the  watch  in  my  hand,  vis.  the 

mediately  proceeded  from  another  machine  watch  from  which  it  proceeded;  I  deoy, 

.  or  not.     1  hat  circumstance  alters  not  the  that  for  the  design,  the  contrivance,  the 

case.     That  other  machine  may,  in  like  suitableness  of  means  to  an  end,  the  edap* 

Banner,  have  proceeded   from  a  former  tationofinstrument8toause(aUwhichwe 

machine:  nor  does  that  alter  the  case;  discover  in  the  watch),  we  have  any  came 

contrivance  must  have  had  a  contriver,  whatever.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  aaaiga 

That  former  one  from  one  preceding  it:  a  series  of  such  causes,  or  to  allege  that  a 

BO  alteration  still;  a  contriver  is  still  ne-  series  may  be  carried  back  to  infinity:  for 

ceasary.     No  tendency  is  perceived,  no  I  do  not  admit  that  we  have  yet  any  cauae 

approach  towards  a  diminution  of  this  ne-  at  all  of  the  phsBnomena,  still  lets  any  ae- 

cessity.  It  u  the  same  with  any  and  every  ries  of  causes  either  finite  or  infinite.  Hefe 

auocesMion  of  these  machines ;   a  succes-  is  contrivance,  but  no  contriver;  proob 

iion  of  ten,  of  a  hundred,  of  a  thousand ;  of  design,  but  no  designer. 

with  one  seriea,  as  with  another;  a  series  5.  Our  observer  would  farther  also  re- 

which  is  finite,  as  with  a  series  which  is  fleet,  that  the  maker  of  the  watch  before 

infinite.     In  whatever  other  respects  they  him,  was,  in  truth  and  reality,  the  maker 

may  differ,  in  this  they  do  not.     In  all,  of  every  watch  produced  from  it;  there 

equally,  contrivance  and  design  are  unac-  being  no  difference  (except  that  the  latter 

counted  for.  manifests  a  more  exquisite  skill)  between 

The  question  is  not  simply.  How  came  the  making  of  another  watch  with  his  own 

the  first  watch  into  existence  ?  which  ques-  hands,  by  the  mediation  of  files,  lathes^ 

tion,  it  may  be  pretended,  is  done  away  by  chisels,  &c.  and  the  disposing,  fixing,  and 

supposing  the  series  of  watches  thus  pro-  inserting  of  these  instruments,  or  of  others 

duced  from  one  another  to  have  been  infi-  equivalent  to  them,  in  the  body  of  the 

nite,and  consequently  to  have  had  no  such  watch  already  made  in  such  a  manner,  as 

Jirst,  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  provide  to  form  a  new  watch  in  the  course  of  the 

a  cause.     This,  perhaps,  would  have  been  movements  which  he  had  given  to  the  old 

nearly  the  state  of  the  question,  if  nothing  one.     It  is  only  working  by  one  set  of 

had  been  before  us  but  an  unorganized,  tools,  instead  of  another. 

unmechanized  substance,  without  mark  or  The  conclusion  which  the  first  examine* 

indication  of  contrivance.     It  might  be  tion  of  the  watch,  of  its  works,  construe- 

difficult  to  show  that  such  substance  could  tion,  and  movement,  suggested^was,  that 

not  have  existed  from  eternity,  either  in  it  must  have  had,  for  the  cause  and  author 

succession  (if  it  were  possible,  which  I  of  that  construction,  an  artificer,  who  un-' 

think  it  is  not,  for  unor^nized  bodies  to  derstood  its  mechanism,  and  designed  its 

spring  from  one  another),  or  by  individual  use.     This  conclusion  is  invincible.     A 

perpetuity.     But  that  is  not  the  question  sfcoTu/ examination  presenU  us  with  e  new 

now.  To  suppose  it  to  be  so,  is  to  suppose  discovery.     The  watch  is  found,  in  the 

that  it  made  no  difference  whether  he  had  course  of  its  movement,  to  produce  another 

found  a  watch  or  a  stone.     As  it  is,  the  watch,  similar  to  itself;  and  not  only  so, 

netaphysics  of  that  question  have  no  place;  but  we  perceive  iu  it  a  system  or  organise* 

for,  in  the  watch  which  we  are  examining,  tion,  separately  calculated  for  that  purpoM. 

are  seen  contrivance,  design;  an  end,  a  What  effect  would  this  discovery  beve^ 

purpose ;  means  for  the  end,  adapUtion  to  or  ought  it  to  have,  upon  our  former  in- 

tbe  jpnrpose.    And  the  question  which  ference?  What,  as  hath  already  been  said, 

uiesistibly  pscasas  upon  our  thoughts,  is,  but  to  increase,  beyond  measure,  our edmi* 
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'f^fion  of  the  skill,  which  had  been  employ-  pass  or  ezcelleooe  of  his  skill  and  art,  for  in 
ed  in  the  formation  of  sach  a  machine  ?  Or  these  all  comparison  is  indecorous,  but  to 
shall  it,  instead  of  this,  all  at  once  turn  us  testify  counsel,  choice,  consideration,  pur- 
round  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  viz.  that  pose  f 

no  art  or  skill  whatever  has  been  concerned  To  some  it  may  appear  a  difference  suf- 

in  the  business,  although  ail  other  evi-  ficient  to  destroy  all  similitude  between  the 

dences  of  art  and   skill  remain  as  they  eye  and  the  telescope,  that  the  one  is  a 


absurdity 

this  is  atheism.  nism,  at  least  as  to  mechanism  being  em- 

§  3.  application  of  the  Argument,  ployed,  and  even  as  to  the  kind  of  it,  this 

l*his  is  atheism:  for  every  indication  of    circumstance  Varies  not  the  analogy  at  all. 
contrivance,  every  manifestation  of  design,    For  observe,  what  the  constitution  of  the 
which  existed  in  the  watch,  exists  in  the    eye  is.     It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  pro- 
works  of  nature ;  with  the  difference,  on    duce  distinct  vision,  that  an  image  or  pic- 
the  side  of  nature,  of  being  greater  and    ture  of  the  object  be  formed  at  the  bottom 
more,  and  that  in  a  degree  which  exceeds    of  the  eye.    Whence  this  necessity  arises, 
all  computation.     I  mean  that  the  contri-    or  how  the  picture  is  connected  with  the 
Tancesofnaturesurpass  the  contrivances  of    sensation,  or  contributes  to  it,  it  may  be 
art,  in  the  complexity,  subtility,  and  curi-    difficult,  nay  we  will  confess,  if  you  please, 
osity  of  the  mechanism:  and  still  more,  if    impossible  for  us  to  search  out.     But  the 
possible,  do  they  go  beyond  them  in  num-    present  question  is  not  concerned  in  the 
ber  and  variety ;  yet,  in  a  multitude  of    inquiry.  It  may  be  true,  that,  in  this,  and 
cases,  are  not  less  evidently  mechanical,    in  other  instances,  we  trace  mechanical 
'  not  less  evidently  contrivances,  not  less    contrivance  a  certain  way;  and  that  then 
evidently  accommodated  to  their  end,  or    we  come  to  something  which  is  not  me- 
suited  to  their  office,  than  are  the  most    chanical,  or  which  is  inscrutable.  But  this 
perfect  productions  of  human  ingenuity.       affects  not  the  certainty  of  our  investiga- 
I  know  no  better  method  of  introducing    tion,  as  far  as  we  have  gone.    The  differ- 
so  large  a  subject,  than  that  of  comparing    ence  between  an  animal  and  an  automatic 
a  single  thing  with  a  single  thing ;  an  eye,    statue,  consists  in  this, — that,  in  the  ani- 
for  example,  with  a  telescope.     As  far  as    mal,  we  trace  the  mechanism  to  a  certain 
the  examination  of  the  instrument  goes,    point,  and  then  we  are  stopped ;  either 
there  is  precisely  the  same  proof  that  the    the  mechanism  becoming  too  subtile  for 
eye  was  made  for  vision,  as  there  is  that    our  discernment,  or  something  else  beside 
the  telescope  was  made  for  assisting  it.    thekaown  laws  of  mechanism  taking  place; 
They  are  made  upon  the  same  principles ;    whereas,  in  the  automaton,  for  the  compa^ 
both  being  adjusted  to  the  laws  by  which    ratively  few  motions  of  which  it  is  capable, 
the  transmission  and  refraction  of  rays  of    we  trace  the  mechanism  throughout.    But, 
light  are  regulated.     I  speak  not  of  the    up  to  the  limit,  the  reasoning  is  as  clear 
origin  of  the  laws  themselves  ;  but  such    and  certain  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other, 
laws  being  fixed,  the  construction,  in  both    In  the  example  before  us,  it  is  a  matter  of 
cases,  is  adapted  to  them.     For  instance;    certainty,  because  it  is  a  matter  which  ex- 
these  laws  require,  in  order  to  produce  the    perience  and  observation  demonstrate,  that 
same  effect,  that  the  rays  of  light,  in  pass-    the  formation  of  an  image  at  the  bottom  of 
ing  from  water  into  the  eye,  should  be  re-    the  eye  is  necessary  to  perfect  vision.  I'he 
fracted  by  a  more  convex  surface,  than    image  itself  can  be  shown.    Whatever  af- 
when  it  passes  out  of  air  into  the  eye.    fects  the  distinctness  of  the  image,  affects 
Accordingly  we  find  that  the  eye  of  a  fish,    the  distinctness  of  the  vision.     1  he  form- 
in  that  part  of  it  called  the  crystalline  lens,    ation  then  of  such  an  image  being  neces- 
18  much  rounder  than  the  eye  of  terrestrial    sary  (no  matter  how)  to  the  sense  of  sight, 
animals.     What  plainer  manifestation  of    and  to  the  exercise  of  that  sense,  the  appa- 
design  can  there  be  than  this  difference  T    ratus  by  which  it  is  formed  is  constructed 
What  could  a  mathematical  instrument-    and  put  together,  not  only  with  infinitely 
maker  have  done  more,  to  show  his  know-    more  art,  but  upon  the  self-same  principles 
ledge  of  his  principle,  his  application  of    of  art,  as  in  the  telescope  or  the  camera- 
that  knowledge,  his  suiting  of  his  means  to    obscure.  The  perception  arising  from  the 
kit  eod;  I  will  not  eay  to  display  the  com-    image  may  be  laid  oat  of  the  quMtion  ;  for 
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the  production  of  the  image,  these  are  in- 
Btruments  of  the  same  kind.  The  end  is 
the  same;  the  means  are  the  same.  The 
purpose  iu  both  is  alike;  the  contriTance 
lor  accomplishing  that  purpose  is  in  both 
alike.  The  lenses  of  the  telescope,  and 
the  humours  of  the  eye,  bear  a  complete 
resemblance  to  one  another,  in  their  figure, 
their  position,  and  in  their  power  over  the 
rays  of  light,  yiz.  in  bringing  each  pencil 
to  a  point  at  the  right  distance  from  the 
lens;  namely,  in  the  eye,  at  the  exact 
place  where  the  membrane  is  spread  to  re- 
ceive it.  How  is  it  possible,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  such  close  affinity,  and  under 
the  operation  of  equal  evidence,  to  ex- 
clude contrivance  from  the  one ;  yet  to 
acknowledge  the  proof  of  contrivance 
having  been  employed,  as  the  plainest  and 
clearest  of  all  propositions,  in  the  other? 

The  resemblance  between  the  two  cases 
is  still  more  accurate,  and  obtains  in  more 
points  than  we  hare  yet  represented,  or 
than  we  are,  on  the  first  view  of  the  sub- 
ject, aware  of.  In  dioptric  telescopes 
there  is  an  imperfection  of  this  nature. 
Pencils  of  light,  in  passing  through  glass 
lenses,  are  separated  into  different  colours, 
thereby  tinging  the  object,  especially  the 
edges  of  it,  as  if  it  were  viewed  through 
a  prism.  To  correct  this  inconvenience, 
liad  been  long  a  desideratum  in  the  art. 
At  last  it  came  into  the  mind  of  a  saga- 
cious optician,  to  inquire  how  this  matter 
was  managed  in  the  eye ;  in  which  there 
was  exactly  the  same  difficulty  to  contend 
with,  as  in  the  telescope.  His  observation 
taught  him,  that,  in  the  eye,  the  evil  was 
cured  by  combining  lenses  composed  of 
different  substances,  t.  e.  of  substances 
which  possessed  different  refracting  pow- 
ers. Our  artist  borrowed  thence  his  nint ; 
and  produced  a  correction  of  the  defect  by 
imitating,  in  glasses  made  from  different 
materials,  the  effects  of  the  different  hu- 
mours through  which  the  rays  of  light 
pass  before  they  reach  the  bottom  of  the 
eye.  Could  this  be  in  the  eye  without 
purpose,  which  suggested  to  the  optician 
the  only  effectual  means  of  attaining  that 
purpose  1 

But  farther ;  there  are  other  points,  not 
so  much  perhaps  of  strict  resemblance  be- 
tween the  two,  as  of  superiority  of  the  eye 
over  the  telescope;  yet  of  a  superiority 
which,  being  founded  in  the  laws  that  re- 
gtilate  both,  may  furnish  topics  of  fair  and 
just  comparison.  Two  things  were  wanted 
to  the  eye,  which  were  not  wanted  (at 


least  in  the  Sarme  degree)  to  the  teleseop*; 
and  these  were  theadaptation  of  the  organ, 
first,  to  different  degrees  of  light;  and  aa- 
condly,  to  the  vast  diversity  of  distanes  al 
which  objects  are  viewed  by  the  nakMl 
eye,  viz.  from  a  few  inches  to  as  muij 
miles.  These  difficulties  present  not  them- 
selves to  the  maker  of  the  telescope.  Ht 
wants  all  the  light  he  can  get;  and  ha 
never  directs  his  ii>strument  to  objects  naar 
at  hand.  In  the  eye,  both  these  cases  wara 
to  be  provided  for ;  and  for  the  purpoaa  of 
providing  for  them,  a  subtile  and  appropri- 
ate mechanism  is  introduced : 

1.  In  order  to  exclude  excess  of  Ughl, 
when  it  is  excessive,  and  to  render  ob- 
jects visible  under  obscurer  degrees  of  it, 
when  no  more  can  be  had,  the  hola  or 
aperture  in  the  eye,  through  whidi  the 
light  enters,  is  so  formed,  as  to  contiact 
or  dilate  itself  for  the  purpose  of  admitting 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  rays  at  the 
same  time.  The  chamber  of  the  eye  it  a 
camera-obscura,  which,  when  the  light  is 
too  small,  can  enlarge  its  opening ;  whan 
too  strong,  can  again  contract  it;  and  that 
without  any  other  assistance  than  that  of 
its  own  exquisite  machinery.  It  is  farther 
also,  in  the  human  subject,  to  be  observed, 
that  this  hole  in  the  eye,  which  we  call  the 
pupil,  under  all  its  difierent  dimenaionat 
retains  its  exact  circular  shape.  This  is  a 
structure  extremely  artificial.  Let  an  artist 
only  try  to  execute  the  same  ;  he  will  find 
that  bis  threads  and  strings  must  be  dis- 
posed with  great  consideration  and  contri- 
vance, to  make  a  circle,  which  shall  conti- 
nually change  its  diameter,  yet  preserve  its 
form.  This  is  done  in  the  eye  by  an  ap- 
plication of  fibres,  t.  e.  of  strings,  similar, 
in  their  position  and  action,  to  what  an  ar- 
tist would  and  must  employ,  if  he  had  the 
same  piece  of  workmanship  to  perform. 

2.  The  second  difficulty  which  has  been 
stated,  was  the  suiting  of  the  same  organ 
to  the  perception  of  objects  that  lie  near  at 
hand,  within  a  few  inches,  we  will  tap- 
pose,  of  the  eye,  and  of  objects  which  are 
placed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it, 
that,  for  example,  of  as  many  furlongs  (I 
speak  in  both  cases  of  the  distance  at 
which  distinct  vision  can  be  exercised). 
Now  this,  according  to  the  principles  of 
optics,  that  is,  according  to  the  lawa  1^ 
which  the  transmission  of  light  is  regulated 
(and  these  laws  are  fixed),  could  not  be 
done  without  the  organ  itself  undergoing 
an  alteration,  and  receiving  an  adjustment 
that  might  correspond  with  the  axiganaj 
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of  the  case,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  differ-  retina^  whether  the  rays  come  to  the  eye 

ent  inclination  to  one  another  under  which  in  a  state  of  divergency,  which  is  the  case 

the  rays  of  light  reached  it*    Rays  issuing  when  the  object  is  near  to  the  eye,  or  come 

from  points  placed  at  a  small  distance  parallel  to  one  another,  which  is  the  case 

from  the  eye^and  which  consequently  must  when  the  object  is  placed  at  a  distance, 

enter  the  eye  in  a  spreading  or  diverging  or-  Can  any  thing  be  more  decisive  of  contri- 

der,  cannot,  by  the  same  optical  instrument  vance  than  this  is  ?    The  most  secret  laws 

in  the  same  state,  be  brought  to  a  point,  i.  e.  of  optics  must  have  been  known  to  the  aa- 

be  made  to  form  an  image,in  the  same  place  thor  of  a  structure  endowed  with  such  a 

with  rays  proceeding  from  objects  situated  capacity  of  change.     It  is  as  though  an 

atamuchgreaterdistance,  and  which  rays  optician,  when  he  had  a  nearer  object 

arrive  at  the  eye  in  directions  nearly  (and  to  view,   should   rectify  his  instrument 

pbjrsically  speaking)  parallel.    It  requires  by  putting  in  another  glass,  at  the  same 

a  rounder  lens  to  do  it     The  point  of  time  drawing  out  also  his  tube  to  a  differ-* 

concourse  behind  the  lens  must  fall  criti-  ent  length. 

cally  upon  the  retina,  or  the  vision  is  con-  Observe  a  new-born  child  first  lifting  up 
fiised  ;  yet,  other  things  remaining  the  its  eyelids.  .  What  does  the  opening  of  the 
aame,  this  point,  by  the  immutable  pro-  curtain  discover  ?  The  anterior  part  of  two 
perties  of  light,  is  carried  farther  back  pellucid  globes,  which  when  they  come  to 
when  the  rays  proceed  from  a  near  object,  be  examined,  are  found  to  be  constructed 
than  when  they  are  sent  from  one  that  is  upon  strict  optical  principles;  the  self-same 
remote.  A  person  who  was  usins  an  op-  principles  upon  which  we  ourselves  con- 
tical  instrument,  would  manage  this  matter  struct  optical  instruments.  We  find  them 
by  changing,  as  the  occasion  required,  his  perfect  for  the  purpose  of  forming  an  image 
lens  or  his  telescope ;  or  by  adjusting  the  by  refraction :  composed  of  parts  executing 
distance  of  his  glasses  with  his  hand  or  his  different  offices :  one  part  having  fulfilled 
screw :  but  how  is  it  to  be  managed  in  the  its  office  upon  the  pencil  of  light,  deliver- 
eye  ?  What  the  alteration  was,  or  in  what  ing  it  over  to  the  action  of  another  part ; 
part  of  the  eye  it  took  place,  or  by  what  that  to  a  third,  and  so  onward :  the  pro- 
means  it  was  effected  (for  if  the  known  gressive  action  depending  for  its  success 
laws  which  govern  the  refraction  of  light  upon  the  nicest  and  minutest  adjustment  of 
be  maintained,  some  alteration  in  the  state  the  parts  concerned ;  yet  these  parts  so  in 
of  the  organ  there  must  be),  had  long  fact  adjusted,  as  to  produce,  not  by  a 
formed  a  subject  of  inquiry  and  conjecture,  simple  action  or  effect,  but  by  a  combina- 
The  change,  though  sufficient  for  the  pur-  tion  of  actions  and  effects,  the  result 
pose,  is  so  minute  as  to  elude  ordinary  which  is  ultimately  wanted.  And  foras- 
observation.  Some  very  late  discoveries,  much  as  this  organ  would  have  to  operate 
deduced  from  a  laborious  and  most  accu-  under  different  circumstances,  with  strong 
rate  inspection  of  the  structuie  and  opera-  degrees  of  light,  and  with  weak  degrees, 
tion  of  the  organ,  seem  at  length  to  have  upon  near  oojects  and  upon  remote  ones, 
ascertained  the  mechanical  alteration  which  and  these  differences  demanded,  according 
the  parts  of  the  eye  undergo.  It  is  found,  to  the  laws  by.  which  the  transmission  of 
thatby  the  action  of  certain  muscles,  called  Hght  is  regulated,  a  corresponding  diver- 
the  straight  muscles,  and  which  action  is  sity  of  structure ;  that  the  aperture,  for  ex- 
the  most  advantageous  that  could  be  ima-  ample,  through  which  the  light  passes, 
gined  for  the  purpose, — it  is  found,  I  say,  should  be  larger  or  less  ;  the  lenses 
that  whenever  the  eye  is  directed  to  a  near  rounder  or  flatter,  or  that  their  distance 
object,  three  changes  are  produced  in  it  at  from  the  tablet,  upon  which  the  picture  is- 
the  same  time,  all  severally  contributing  delineated,  should  be  shortened  or  length- 
to  the  adjustment  required.  The  cornea,  ened :  this,  I  say,  being  the  case  and  the 
or  outermost  coat  of  the  eye,  is  rendered  difficulty,  to  which  the  eye  was  to  be 
more  round  and  prominent ;  the  crystalline  adapted,  we  find  its  several  parts  capable 
lens  underneath  is  pushed  forward;  and  of  being  occasionally  changed,  and  a  most 
the  axis  of  vision,  as  the  depth  of  the  eye  artificial  apparatus  provided  to  produce 
is  called,  is  elongated.  These  changes  in  that  change.  This  is  far  beyond  the 
the  eye  vary  its  power  over  the  rays  of  common  regulator  of  a  watch,  which  re- 
light in  such  a  manner  and  degree  as  to  quires  the  touch  of  a  foreign  hand  to  set 
produceexactly  the  effect  which  is  wanted,  it:  but  it  is  not  altogether  unlike  Harri- 
viz.  the  formation  of  an  image  upon  tiie  8on*s  contrivance  for  making  a  watch  regu- 
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lata  itfieir,  by  inserting  within  it  a  machi-  sarred  upon  the  figure  of  the  oiTitaUbw 

nery,  which,  by  the  artful  use  of  the  dif-  compensating  by  ita  roundnesa  the  dsmhy 

ferent  expansion  of  metals,  preaervet  the  of  the  medium  through  which  their  liclHI 

equability  of  tlie  motion  under  allthe  vari-  paisea,     To  which  we  have  to  add,  ttnl 

ous   temperatures  of  heat  and  cold   in  the  eyes  of  fish,  in  their  natural  and  iodo* 

which  the  instrument  may  happen  to  be  lent  state,  appear  to  be  adjusted  to  OMT 

placed.    The  ingenuity  of  this  last  contri-  objects,  in  tnis  respect  differing  from  tkm 

Tance  has  been  jui*tly  praised.  Shall,  there-  human  eye,  as  well  as  those  of  quadrupeds 

fore,a  structure  whichdifTers  from  it  chiefly  and  birds.     The  ordinary  shape  of  the 

by  surpassing  it,  be  accounted  no  contri-  fish's  eye  being  in  a  much  higher 

▼ance  at  all  ?  or,  if  it  be  a  contrivance,  that  convex  than  that  of  land  animals,  a 

it  is  without  a  contriver !  spooding  difference  attends  ita  maMslar 

But  this,  though  much,  is  not  the  whole:  conformation,  viz.  that  it  is  throughput 

by  different  species  of  aninuils  the  faculty  calculated  (or  JlaUening  the  eye. 

we  are  describing  is  possessed,  .in  deerees  The  iris  also  in  the  eyea  of  fish  does 

suited  to  the  different  range  of  vision  not  admit  of  contraction.     Thia  is  a  gnu, 

which  their  mode  of  life,  and  of  procu-  difference,  of  which  the  probable  reason  ia^ 

ring  their  food,  requires.     Birds^  for  in-  that  the  diminished  light  in  water  is  nmwt 

stance,  in  general,  procure  their  food  by  too  strong  for  the  retina, 

meansof  their  beak:  and, the  distance  be-  In    the   eel^   which   has    to  work  its 

tween  the  eye  and  the  point  of  the  beak  head  through  sand  and  gravel,  the  lougb* 

being  small,  it  becomes  necessary   that  est  and  harshest  substances,  there  is  plaosA 

they   should  have  the  power  of  seeing  before  the  eye,  and  at  some  distance  fiNNu 

very  near  objects  distinctly.     On  the  other  it,  a  transparent,  homy,  convex  caee  or 

hand,   from  being  often  elevated  much  covering,  which,  without  obstmcting  tho 

above  the  ground,  living  in  air,  and  mov-  sight,  defends  the  organ.      To  sudi  ul 

ing  through  it  with  great  velocity,  they  animal,  could  any  thing  be  more  wanted 

require  for  their  safety,  as  well  as  for  as-  or  more  useful  T 

sisting  them  in  descrying  their  prey,  a  Thus,incomparingtheeye8of  difennt. 

power  of  seeing  at  a  great  distance ;  a  kinds  of  animals,  we  see,  in  their  resaniF- 

power  of  which,  in  birds  of  rapine,  sur-  blances  and  distinctions,  one  general  plan 

prising  examples  are  given.     The  fact  ac-  laid  down,  and  that  plan  varied  with  the 

cordingly    is,  that  two  peculiarities  are  varying  exigencies  to  which  it  is  to  he: 

found  in  the  eyes  of  birds,  both  tending  applied. 

to  faciUtaU  the  change  upon  which  the  There  is  one  property,  however,  com* 

adjustment  of  the  eye  to  different  distances  mon,  I  believe,  to  all  eyes,  at  least  to  all 

depends.     The  one  is  a   bony,  yet,   in  which  have  been  examined*,  namely,  thai 

most  species,  a  flexible  rim  or  hoop,  aor-  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  bottom  of  the  eys^ 

rounding  the  broadest  part  of  the  eye;  not  in  the  centre  or  middle,  but  a  little 

which,  confining  the  action  of  the  mus-  on  one  side :  not  in  the  point  where  the 

des  to  that  part,  increases  the  effect  of  axis  of  the  eye  meets  the  retina,  but  be* 

their  lateral  pressure  upon  the  orb,  by  tween  that  point  and  the  nose.     The  dif^ 

which  pressure  its  axis  is  elongated   for  ference  which  this  makes  is,  that  no  part  of 

the  purpose  of  looking  at  very  near  objects,  an  object  is  unperceived  by  both  eyes  si 

The  otner  is  an  additional  muscle,  called  the  same  time. 

the  mai^upium,  to  draw,  on  occasion,  the  In  considering  vision  as  achieved  by 

crystalline  lens  backf  and  to  fit  the  same  the  means  of  an   image   formed  at  the 

^e  for  the  viewing  of  very  distant  objects,  bottom  of  the  eye,  we  can  never  reflect 

By  these  means,  the  eyes  of  birds  can  pass  without  wonder  upon  the  smallness,  yet 

from  one  extreme  to  another  of  their  scale  correctness,  of  the  picture,  the  subtiUtj 

of  adjustment,  with  moreease  and  readiness  of  the  touch,   the  fineness  of  the  lines* 

than  the  eyes  of  other  animals.  A  landscape  of  five  or  six  square  leagues 

The  eyes  o£  fishes  also,  compared  with  is  brought  into  a  space  of  half  an  inch 

those  of  to-restrial  animals,  exhibit  certain  diameter ;    yet  the  multitude  of  objects 

distinctions  of  structure  adapted  to  their  which  it  contains,  are  all  preserved ;  ere 

state  and  element.    We  have  already  ob-  all   discriminated  in   their   magnitude^ 

*  The  «y«  of  tbc  teal  or  lea-calf^  I  undersUnd,  it  au  exception.    Mem.  Acad.  Parii,  1701, 
p.  19^ 
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poaiiUms,  figuiei^  oolowt.  Tte  prospect 
fiom  Hasnpsiead-hm  i»  ooi»pra9Md  into 
the  compass  of  a  six-pMoe^  yet  circum* 
stantiaUy  represented.  A  stage  coadi* 
tiavelUog  at  ita  ordinary  speed  for  half 
an  kour,  passes,  in  the  e^e,  only  over  one 
twelfth  of  an  inch^  yet  is  this  change  of 
pUce  in  the  image  distinctly  perceived 
throughout  its  whole  progress;  for  it  is 
only  by  means  of  that  perception  that  the 
motion  of  the  coach  itself  is  made  sensi- 
ble to  the  eyOi  If  any  thing  can  abate 
our  admiration  of  the  smallnesa  of  the 
visual  tablet  compared  with  the  extent  ef 
▼isioBy  it  is  a  reflection  whidi  the  new  of 
nature  leads  us,  erery  hour,  to  make^ 
Tis.  thai,  in  the  hands  of  the  Creator, 
goaat  and  little  are  nothing. 

Stormius  held,  that  the  exunination  of 
the  eye  was  a  cure  for  atheism.  Bendes 
that  conformity  to  optical  principles  which 
its  internal  constitution  di^ays,  and 
which  alone  amounts  to  a  manifestation 
of  intelligeace  having  been  exerted  in  the 
structure;  besides  this,  which  forms,  na 
doubt,  the  leading  character  of  the  organ, 
there  is  to  be  seen,  in  every  thing  belong-* 
ing  to  it  and  about  it«  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  care,  an  anxiety  for  ita  preser-^ 
Yatfon,  due,  if  we  may  so  speak,  to  its 
talue  and  its  tenderness.  It  is  lodged  in 
a  strong,  deep,  bony  socket,  composed 
by  the  junction  of  seven  difoent  bones*, 
hollowed  out  at  their  edges.  In  some  few 
species,  as  that  of  the  coatimondi  +,  the 
orbit  is  not  bony  throughout;  but  when* 
ever  this  is  the  case,  the  upper,  which  ie 
the  deficient  part,  is  supplied  by  a  cartila- 
ginous ligament;  a  substitution  which 
shows  the  same  care.  Within  this  socket 
it  is  imbedded  in  fat,  of  all  animal  sub- 
stances the  best  adapted  both  to  its  repose 
and  motion.  It  is  sheltered  by  the  eye- 
brows; an  arch  of  hair,  which,  like  a 
thatched  penthouse,  prevents  the  sweat 
and  moisture  of  the  forehead  from  running 
down  into  it. 

But  it  is  still  better  protected  by  its  Ud. 
Of  the  superficial  parts  of  the  animal 
frame,  I  know  none  whidi,  in  its  office 
and  structure,  is  more  deserving  of  atten- 
tion than  the  eyelid.  It  defends  the  eye; 
it  wipes  il;  it  closes  it  in  sleep.  Are 
there,  in  any  work  of  art  whatever,  pur- 
posss  more  evident  than  those  which  this 
organ  fulfils?  or  an  apparatus  for  exe- 
cuting those  purposes   more  intelligible^ 


Ittore  appropriate,  or  flsotemechatiieal?  If 
it  be  cwrerlooked  by  the  observer  of  nature, 
it  can  only  be  because  it  is  obvious  and  fa- 
miliarr.  This  is  a  tendency  to  be  guarded 
against.  We  pass  by  the  plainest  iiiw 
stances,  whilst  we  are  exploring  those 
which  are  rave  and  curious ;  by  which 
conduct  of  the*  undeirstandiog,  we  some- 
times neglect  the  strongest  observations-, 
being  taken  up  with  others,  which,  though 
more  recondite  and  scientific,  are,  as  solid 
arguments,  entitled  to  nmch  lessi  consi- 
deration.. 

In  order  to  keep  the  eye  moist  and 
dean  (which  qualities  are  necessary  to  its 
brightness  and  its  U8e)»  a  wash  is  con- 
stantly supplied  bj  a  secretion  for  the  pur^ 
pose;  and  the  auperflaous  brine  is  con* 
veyed  to  the  nose  through  a  perforation  in 
the  bone  as  laige  as  a  goose-qmlL  When 
once  the  fluid  has  entered  the  nose,  it 
spreads  itself  upon  the  inside  of  the  nos* 
tril,  and  is  evaporated  by  the  current  of 
wann  air,  which,  in  the  course  of  respira- 
tion, is  continually  passing  over  it.  Can 
any  pipe  or  outlet,  for  carrying  off  the 
waste  liquor  from  a  dye-house  or  a  dis- 
tillery, be  more  mechanical  than  this  iat 
It  is  easily  perceived,  that  the  eye  must 
want  moisture  ;  but  could  the  want  of  the 
eye  generate  the  gland  which  produces 
the  tear,  or  bore  the  hole  by  which  it  is 
discharged, — a  hole  through  a  bone  t 

It  is  observable,  that  this  provision  is 
not  found  in  fish, — the  element  in  which 
they  live  supplying  a  constant  lotion  to 
theeye^ 

It  were,  however,  injustice  to  dismiss 
the  eye  as  a  piece  of  mechanism,  without 
noticing  that  most  exquisite  of  all  con- 
trivances, the  niatitaiinffmembran&^  which 
is  found  in  the  eyes  or  birds  and  of  many 
quadrupeds.  Its  use  is  to  sweep  the  eye, 
which  It  does  in  an  instant,  to  spread  over 
it  the  lachrymal  humour;  to  defend  it 
also  from  sudden  injuries;  yet  not  totally, 
when  drawn  upon  the  pupil,  to  shut  out 
the  light  The  oommodiousnesa  with 
which  it  lies  folded  up  in  the  upper  corner 
of  the  eye,  ready  for  use  and  action,  and 
the  quickness  with  whioh  it  executes  its 
purpose,  are  properties  known  and  obvi» 
ous  to  every  observer;  but  what  is  equally 
admirable,  though  not  quite  so  obvious^ 
is  the  combination  of  two  kinds  of  sub- 
stance, muscular  and  elastic,  and  of  two 
different  kinds  of  action,  by  which  the 


*  Heitteri  lect.  89. 


f  ICcn.  R.  Ac  Paris,  p.  117; 
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motion  of  tbb  fiMmbrme  it  peffonned.    pnlley.    Thii  is  a  peeuliuity ;  tnd  ob« 
It  is  not,  ts  in  ordisaiy  cases,  by  tht    senre  the  sdTaotage  of  it    Asiostennw- 
sction   of  two  antagonist  muscles,   one    de  with  a  straight  tendon*  whica  ia  the 
pulling  forward  and  the  other  backward,    common  muscular  form,  wonld  have  beso 
that  a  reciprocal  chaoge  is  eflfected ;  but    sufficient,  if  it  had  had  power  lo  drawer 
it  is  thus:    The  membrane  itself  is  an    enough.     But  the  contraction,  neoeaairy 
elastic  substance,  capable  of  being  drawn    to  dnw  the   membrane  ofer  the  whole 
out  by  force  like  a  piece  of  elastic  gum,    eye,  reouired  a  longer  muscle  than  ooald 
and  by  its  own  elasticity  returning,  when    lie   straight  at  the   bottom  of  the  eye. 
the  force  is  remof  ed,  to  its  former  posi-    Therefore,   in  order  to  have  a  greater 
tion.     Such  beiog  its  nature,  in  order  to    length  in  a  less  compass,  the  cord  of  the 
fit  it  op  for  its  office,  it  is  connected  by  a    main  muscle  makes  an  angle.     This,  so 
tendon  or  thread  with  a  muscle  in  the    far,  answers  the  end;  but,  still  farther,  it 
back  part  of  the  eye :    this  tendon  or    makes  an  angle,  not  round  a  fixed  pivot, 
thread,  though  strong,  is  so  fine,  as  not    but  round  a  loop  formed  by  another  bob- 
to  obstruct  the  sight,  even  when  it  passes    de ;  which  second  muscle,  whenerer  it 
across  it;   and  the  muscle  itself,   bong    contracts,   of    counw  twitches  the  first 
placed  in  the  hack  part  of  the  eye,  deriyes    muscle  at  the  point   of   inflection,  and 
tirom  its  situation  the  advantage,  not  only    thereby  assists  the  action  designed  by  both. 
of  being  secure,  but  of  being  out  of  the        One  question  may  possibly  have  dwell 
way  ;  which  it  would  hardly  have  been  in    in  the  reader^s  mind  during  the  perasal  of 
any  position  that  could  be  assigned  to  it    these  observations,  namely,  Why  shoukl 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  orb,  where  its    not  the  Deity  have  given  to  the  animal 
function  lies.     When  the  muscle  behind    the  faculty  of  vision  at  once  t  Why  this 
the   eye  contracts,    the  membrane,    by    circuitous  perception ;  the  ministry  of  so 
means  of  the  communicating  thread,  is    many  means;  an  element  provided  for  the 
instantly  drawn  over  the  fore-part  of  it.    purpose ;  reflected  from  opaque  sabstan- 
When  the  muscular  contraction  (which  is    ces,  refracted  through  transparent  ones ; 
a  positive,  and,  most  probably,  a  volun-    and  both  according  to  precise  laws ;  then, 
tary  efibrt)  ceases  to  be  exerted,  the  elas-    a  complex  organ,  an  intricate  and  artifi- 
ticity  alone  of  the  membrane  brings  it    dal  apparatus,  in  order,  by  the  operation 
back  again  to  its  position  *.     Does  not    of  this  element,  and  in  conformity  with 
this,  if  any  thing  can  do  it,  bespeat  an    the  restrictions  of  these  laws,  to  prodnee 
artist,   master   of  his  work,   acquainted    an  image  upon  a  membrane  communica* 
with  his  materials?  **0f  aUiousand  other    ting  with  the  brain  ?  Wherefore  all  this  t 
things,"    say  the  French  Academicians,    Why  make  the  difficulty  in  order  to  sar- 
**  we  perceive  not  the  contrivance,  because    mount  it  ?  If  to  perceive  objects  by  some 
we  understand  them  only  by  the  effects,    other  mode  than  that  of  touch,  or  objects 
of  which  we  know  not  the  causes:  but    which  lay  out  of  the  reach  of  that  eente, 
we  here  treat  of  a  machine,  all  the  parts    were  the  thing  proposed ;  could  not  a 
whereof  are  visible;  and  which  need  only    simple  volition  of  the  Creator  have  com- 
be looked  upon,  to  discover  the  reasons    municated  the  capadty  ?  Why  resort  to 
of  its  motion  and  action  f ."  contrivance,  where  power  is  omnipotent  f 

In  the  configuration  of  the  muscle  Contrivance,  by  its  very  definition  and 
which,  though  placed  behind  the  eye,  nature,  is  the  refuge  of  imperfection.  To 
draws  the  nictiuting  membrane  over  the  have  recourse  to  expedients,  implies  difi- 
eye,  there  is,  what  the  authors,  just  now  culty,  impediment,  restraint,  defect  of 
quoted,  deservedly  call  a  marvellous  me-  power.  This  question  belongs  to  the 
chanism.  I  suppose  this  structure  to  be  other  senses,  as  well  as  to  the  sight ;  to  the 
found  in  other  animals;  but,  in  the  me-  general  functions  of  animal  life,  as  nutri- 
moirs  from  which  this  account  is  taken,  it  tion,  secretion,  respiration  ;  to  the  csoo- 
is  anatomically  demonstrated  only  in  the  nomy  of  vegetables ;  and  indeed  to  al- 
cassowary.  The  muscle  is  poswd  (ArougA  most  all  the  operations  of  nature.  The 
a  loop  formed  by  another  mvscU;  and  is  question,  therefore,  is  of  very  wide  ex- 
there  inflected,    as  if  it  were  round  a    tent;  and  amongst  other  answers  which 

*  Phitot.  Trantact  1796. 

f  Memoirs  for  a  Natoral  Hittory  of  Animals,  by  the  Koval  Aca«lcm«  «#  Ap.u»«.—  .«  »..:-  J^.^ 
into  Engliih  by  Ordar  of  tha  Roy  Jsodaty,  1701,  pag.  2^.     A<«^««Py  of  Sciencei  at  Paris,  ^oaa 
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may  be  given  to  it,  besides  reasons  of    ranks  of  these.    We  do  not  advance  ibis 
which  probably  we  are  ignorant,  one  an*    as  a  doctrine  either  of  philosophy  or  of 
swer  is  this  :  It  is  only  by  the  display  of    religion ;  but  we  say  that  the  suqject  may 
contrivance,  that  the  existence,  the  agency,    safely  be  represented  under  this  view; 
the  wisdom  of  the  Deity,  could  be  testi-    because   the   Deity,  acting   himself  by 
fied  to  his  rational  creatures.     This  is  the    general  laws,  will  have  the  same  conse- 
scale  by  which  we  ascend  to  all  the  know-    quences  upon  our  reasoning,  as  if  he  had 
ledge  of  our  Creator  which  we  possess,    prescribed  these  laws  to  another.     It  has 
so  far  as  it  depends  upon  the  phenomena,    been  said,  that  the  problem  of  creation 
or  the  works  of  nature.     Take  away  this,     was,  **  attraction  and  matter  being  given, 
and  you  take  away  from  us  every  subject    to  make  a  world  out  of  them :"  and,  as 
of  observation,  and  ground  of  reasoning;    above  explained,  this  statement  perhaps 
I  mean  as  our  rational  faculties  are  formed    does  not  convey  a  false  idea, 
at   present.      Whatever   is    done,   Gbd        We  have  made  choice  of  the  eye  as  an 
could  have  done  without  the  intervention    instance  upon  which  to  rest  the  argument 
of  instruments  or  means:  but  it  is  in  the    of  this  chapter.     Some  single  example 
construction  of  instruments,  in  the  choice    was  to  be  proposed :  and  the  eye  offered 
and  adaptation  of  means,  that  a  creative    itself  under  the  advantage  of  admitting  of 
intelligence  is  seen.  It  is  this  which  consti-    a  strict  comparison  with  optical  instni- 
tutes  the  order  and  beauty  of  the  universe,    ments.     The  ear,  it  is  probable,  is  no 
God,  therefore,  has  been  pleased  to  pre-    less  artificially  and  mechanically  adapted 
scribe  limits  to  his  own  power,  and  to    to  its  office  than  the  eye.     But  we  know 
work  his  ends  within  those  limits.     The    less  about  it :  we  do  not  so  well  under- 
general  laws  of  matter  have  perhaps  the    stand  the  action,  the  use,  or  the  mutual 
nature  of  these  limits  ;  its  inertia,  its  re-    dependency  of   its  internal   parts.      Its 
action ;   the  laws  which  govern  the  com-    general  form,  however,  both  external  and 
rounication  of  motion,  the  refraction  and    internal,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it  is  an 
reflection   of   light,  the  constitution  of    instrument  adapted  to  the  reception  of 
fluids,  non-elastic  and  elastic,  the  trans-    toimd ;   that  is  to  say,  already  knowing 
mission  of  sound  through  the  latter ;  the    that  sound  consists  in  pulses  of  the  air, 
laws  of  magnetism,  of  electricity  ;  and    we  perceive,  in  the  structure  of  the  ear,  a 
probably  others,  yet  undiscovered.  These    suitableness  to  receive  impressions  from 
are  general  laws ;  and  when  a  particular    this  species  of  action,  and  to  propagate 
purpose  is  to  be  effected,  it  is  not  by    these  impressions  to  the  brain.     For  of 
making  a  new  law,  nor  by  the  suspension     what  does  this  structure  consist  ?  An  ex- 
of  the  old  ones,   nor  by  making  them    ternal  ear  (the  concha),  calculated,  hke 
wind,  and  bend,  and  yield  to  the  occa-    an  ear-trumpet,  to  catch  and  collect  the 
eion   (for  nature  with  great  steadiness    pulses  of  which  we  have  spoken ;  in  large 
adheres  to  and  supports  them)  ;  but  it  is,    quadrupeds,   turning  to  the  sound,  and 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  eye,  by  the  inter-    possessing    a  configuration,   as  well  as 
position  of  an  apparatus,  corresponding    motion,  evidently  fitted  for  the  office :  of 
with  these  laws,  and  suited  to  the  exi-    a  tube  which  leads  into  the  head,  lying  at 
gency  which  results  from  them,  that  the    the  root  of  this  outward  ear,  the  folds 
purpose  is  at  length  attained.     As  we    and  sinuses  thereof  tending  and  conduct- 
have  said,  therefore,  God  prescribes  limits    ing  the  air  towards  it :  of  a  thin  mem- 
to  his  power,  that  he  may  let  in  the  exer-    brane,  like  the  pelt  of  a  drum,  stretched 
cise,  and  thereby  exhibit  demonstrations,    across  this  passage  upon  a  bony  rim:  of  a 
of  his  wisdom.      For  then,  i.  e.  such    chain  of  moveable,  and  infinitely  curious 
laws  and  limitations  being  laid  down,  it  is    bones,  forming  a  communication,  and  the 
as  though  one  Being  should  have  fixed    only  communication,  that  can  be  observed, 
certain  rules;  and,  if  we  may  so  speak,    between  the  membrane  last  mentioned  and 
provided  certain   materials ;  and,  after-    the  interior  channels  and  recesses  of  the 
wards,  have  committed  to  another  Being,    skull :  of  cavities,  similar  in  shape  and 
out  of  these  materials,  and  in  subordina-*    form  to  wind  instruments  of  music,  being 
tion  to  these  rules,  the  task  of  drawing    spiral  or  portions  of  circles :  of  the  eusta- 
forth  a  creation :  a  supposition  which  evi-    chian  tube,  like  the  hole  in  a  drum,  to  let 
dently  leaves  room,  and  induces  indeed  a    the  air  pass  freely  into  and  out  of  the 
necessity  for  contrivance.      Nay,  there    barrel  of  the  ear,  as  the  covering  mem- 
may  be  many  such  agents,  aqd  many    brane  vibrates,  or  aith<», temperatuni  maf 
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be  altered ;  tfie  whole  labyrinth  hewn  out 
of  a  rock ;  that  is,  wrought  into  the  sub- 
stance of  the  hardest  bone  of  the  body. 
This  assemblage  of  connected  parts  con- 
stitutes together  an  apparatus,  plainly 
enough  relatiye  to  the  transmission  of 
sound,  or  of  the  impulses  received  from 
sound,  and  only  to  oe  lamented  in  not 
being  better  understood. 

The  communication  within,  formed  by 
the  small  bones  of  the  ear,  is,  to  look 
upon,  more  like  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  machinery,  than  any  thing  I  am 
acquainted  with  in  animal  bodies.  It 
seems  evidently  designed  to  continue  to- 
wards the  lensorium  the  tremulous  mo- 
tions which  are  excited  in  the  membrane 
of  the  tympanum,  or  what  is  better  known 
by  the  name  of  the  '^drum  of  the  ear.*' 
The  compages  of  bones  consists  of  four, 
which  are  so  disposed  and  so  binge  up- 
on one  another,  as  that  if  the  membrane, 
the  drum  of  the  ear,  vibrate,  all  the  four 
aie  put  in  motion  together ;  and,  by  the 
result  of  their  action,  work  the  base  of 
that  which  is  the  last  in  the  series,  upon 
an  aperture  which  it  closes,  and  upon 
which  it  plays,  and  which  aperture  opens 
into  the  tortuous  canals  that  lead  to  the 
brain.  This  last  bone  of  the  four  is 
ealled  the  9tape9»  The  office  of  the  drum 
of  the  ear  is  to  spread  out  an  extended 
surface,  capableof  receiving  theimpressions 
of  sound,  and  of  being  put  by  them  into  a 
state  of  vibration.  The  office  of  the 
stapes  is  to  repeat  these  vibrations.  It  is 
a  repeating  frigate,  stationed  more  within 
the  line.  From  which  account  of  its 
action  may  be  understood,  how  the  senita- 
tion  of  sound  will  be  excited,  by  any 
thing  which  communicates  a  vibratory 
motion  to  the  stapes,  though  not,  as  in 
all  ordinary  cases,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  membrane  tympani.  This  is 
done  by  solid  bodies  applied  to  the  bones 
of  the  skull,  as  by  a  metal  bar  holden  at 
one  end  between  the  teeth,  and  touching 
at  the  other  end  a  tremulous  body.  It 
likewise  appears  to  be  done,  in  a  consi- 
derable degree,  by  the  air  itself,  even 
when  this  membrane,  the  drum  of  the 
ear,  is  greatly  damaged.  Either  in  the 
natural  or  pieternatural  state  of  the  organ, 
the  use  of  the  chain  of  bones  is  to  propa- 
gate the  impulse  in  a  direcuon  towards 
the  brain,  and  to  propagate  it  with  the 
advantage  of  a  lever :  which  advantage 
ooosisU  m  increasing  the  force  and  strength 
of  the  vibration,  and  at  the  same  time 


diminishing  the  space  through  wUch  if 
oscillates;  both  of  which  changes  nay 
augment  or  facilitate  the  still  deeper  action 
of  the  auditory  nerves. 

The  benefit  of  the  eustachian  tube  to 
the  organ  may  be  made  out  upon  known 
pneumatic  principles.  Behind  the  dmm 
of  the  ear  is  a  second  cavity,  or  barrri, 
called  the  tympanum.  The  eustachian 
tube  is  a  slender  pipe,  but  sufficient  for 
the  passage  of  air,  leading  from  this 
cavity  into  the  back  part  of  the  month. 
Now,  it  would  not  have  done  to  have  had 
a  vacuum  in  this  cavity  ;  for,  in  that  caae, 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  from  with- 
out would  have  burst  the  membrane  which 
covered  it  Nor  would  it  have  done  to 
have  filled  the  cavity  with  lymph  or  any 
other  secretion ;  which  would  neceasarily 
have  obstructed,  both  the  vibration  of  the 
membrane,  and  the  play  of  the  mall 
bones.  Nor,  lastly,  would  it  have  done 
to  have  occupied  the  space  with  confined 
air,  because  the  expansion  of  that  air  by 
heat,  or  its  contraction  by  cold,  wonld 
have  distended  or  relaxed  the  coveriM 
membrane,  in  a  degree  inconsistent  with 
the  purpose  which  it  was  assigned  to 
execute.  The  only  remaining  expedient^ 
and  that  for  which  the  eustachian  tube 
serves,  is  to  open  to  this  cavity  a  commn- 
nication  with  the  external  air.  In  one 
word;  it  exactly  answers  the  purpoae  of 
the  hole  in  a  drum. 

The  membrane  tympani  itself  likewise, 
deserves  all  the  examination  which  can 
l{e  made  of  it.  It  is  not  found  in  the 
ears  of  fish ;  which  furnishes  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  what  indeed  is  indicated 
by  every  thing  about  it,  that  it  is  appro- 
priated to  the  action  of  air,  or  of  an 
elastic  medium.  It  bears  an  obvious  re- 
semblance to  the  pelt  or  head  of  a  dmn, 
from  whh:h  it  ukes  its  name.  It  resem- 
bles also  a  drum-head  in  this  principal 
property,  that  its  use  depends  upon  its 
tension.  Tension  is  the  state  essential  to 
It.  Now  we  know  that,  in  a  drum,  the 
pelt  is  carried  over  a  hoop,  and  braced  as 
occasion  requires,  by  the  means  of  strings 
atUched  to  its  circumference.  In  the 
membrane  of  the  ear,  the  same  purpose 

!^ri?'^i**' n  ^""'^  ""^"^  "°»P^y»  but  not  less 
mechamcally,  nor  less  successfully,  by  a 

?£ri  ^''?^'^'''^  ^^.  by  the  ind  of 
a  bone  (the  handle  of  the  malleus)  prees- 

kfJ!^""-  '^'i  T^'^-  ^'  »  ^°»y  i-^  very 
J^  smmaU  that  the  texturi  of  thil. 
iwmbrane  can  be  discerned.      In   the 
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Philosophical  Transactions  for  the  year  any  other  cover  than  what  was ci^Ue»  hy 

ISOO  (vol.  i.)f  Mr.  Everard  Home  has  its  texture,  of  receiring  vibratioos  from* 

given  some  curious  observations  upon  the  sound,  and,  by  its  connexion  with  the  in- 

ear,  and  the  drum  of  the  ear  of  an  ele^  terior  parts,  of  transmitting  those  vibra- 

pkanL     He  discovered  in  it,    what  he  tions  to  the  brain,  the  use  of  the  organ, 

calls  a  radiated  muscle,  that  is,  straight  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  must  have  been 

muscular  fibres,  passing  along  the  mem-  entirely  obstructed. 

braDe  from  the  circumference  to  the  cen-  e   a      r^j^  ^l  .        ^  »»t 

tre;  from  the  bony  rim  which  surrounds  §  4.     Of  (Ae  mccemon  of  PlanU   and 
it  towards  the  handle  of  the  malleus  to  AmmaU. 

which  the  central  part  is  attached.     This        The  generation  of  the  animal  no  more 

muscle  he  supposes  to  be  designed  to  bring  accounts  for  the  contrivance  of  the  eye  or 

the  membrane  into  unison  with  different  ear,  than,  upon  the  supposition  stated  in  a 

sounds:  but  then  he  also  discovered,  that  preceding  chapter,  the  production  of  a 

this  muscle  itself  cannot  act,  unless  the  watch  by  the  motion  and  mechanism  of  a 

membrane  be  drawn  to  a  stretch,  and  kept  former  watch,  would  account  for  the  skill 

in  a  due  state  of  tightness,  by  what  may  nnd  attention  evidenced  in  the  watch,  so 

be  called  a  foreign  force,  viz.  the  action  of  produced ;  than  it  would  account  for  the 

the  muscles  of  the  malleus.     Supposing  disposition  of  the  wheels,  the  catching  of 

his  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  parts  to  ^^^ir  teeth,  the  relation  of  the  several  parta 

be  juit,  our  author  is  well  founded  in  the  of  the  works  to  one  another,  and  to  their 

reflection  which  he  makes  upon  it:  ^'  that  common  end,  for  the  suitableness  of  their 

this  mode  of  adapting  the  ear  to  different  forms  and  places  to  their  offices,  for  their 

sounds,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ap-  connexion,  their  operation,  and  Uie  useful 

plications  of  muscles  in  the  body ;   the  result  of  that  operation*    I  do  insist  most 

mechaniem  i$  so  dmple^  and  the  variety  of  strenuously  upon  the  correctness  of  this 

^c(s  9fi  greaL^^  comparison ;  that  it  holds  as  to  every 

In  another  volume  of  the  Transactions  modie  of  specific  propsgation  ;    and  that 

above  referred  to,  and  of  the  same  year,  whatever  was  true  of  the  watch,  under  the 

two  most  curious  cases  are  related  of  hypothesis  above  mentioned,  is  true  of 

persons  who  retained  the  sense  of  hearing,  plants  and  animals. 
not  in  a  perfect,  but  in  a  very  consider-        1*  To  begin  with  the  fructification  of 

able  degree,  notwithstanding  the  almost  plants.     Can  it  be  doubted  but  thst  the 

total  lose  of  the  membrane  we  have  been  seed  contains  a  particular  organization  T 

describing.     In  one  of  these  cases,  the  Whether  a  latent  plantule  with  the  means 

use  here  assigned  to  that  membrane,  of  of  temporary  nutrition,  or  whatever  else  it 

modifjring  the  impressions  of  sound  by  be,  it  endosesan  organization  suited  to  the 

change    of  tension,    was    attempted    to  germination  of  a  new  plant  Has  the  plant 

be  supplied  by  straining  the  muscles  of  which  produced  tbeseed  anything  more  to 

the  outward  ear.     '*  The  external   ear,"  do  with  that  organization,  than  &e  watch 

we    are    told,    **  had    acquired    a   dis-  wouldhavehad  to  do  with  the  structure  of 

tinct    motion    upward    and    backward,  thewatch  which  was  produced  in  thecourse 

which  was  observable  whenever  the  patient  of  its  mechanical  movement?  I  mean,Hasit 

listened  to  any  thing  which  he  did  not  any  thingatalltodo  witlvtheconlrimmce/ 

distinctly  hear:  when  he  was  addressed  in  The  maker  and  contriver  of  one  watch, 

a  whisper,  the  ear  was  seen  immediately  to  when  he  inserted  within  it  a  mechanism 

move :  when  the  tone  of  voice  was  louder,  suited  to  the  prodfiction  of  another  watch, 

it  then  remained  altogether  motionless."  was  in  truth,  the  maker  and  contriver  of 

it  appears  probable,  from  both  these  that  other  watch.     All  the  properties  of 

cases,  that  a  collateral,  if  not  principal,  use  the  new  watch  were  to  be  referred  to  hit 

of  the  membrane,  is  to  cover  and  protect  agency:  the  design  manifested  in  it,  to  hia 

the  barrel  of  the  ear  which  lies  behind  it  intendon :  the  art,  to  him  as  the  artist:  thn 

Both  the  patients  suffered  from  cold :  one^  collocation  of  each  part,  to  his  placing :  the 

^  agreat  increase  of  deafness  from  catching  action,  effhct,  and  nae,  to  hts  counsel,  in* 

cold  ;^  the  other,  ^  very  considerable  pain  telligence,  and  workmanship.  In  producing 

from  exposure  to  a  stream  of  cold  air."  it  by  the  intervention  of  a  former  watch,  he 

Bad  effects  therefore  followed  from  this  was  only  working  by  one  set  of  tools  in* 

cavity  being  left  open  to  the  external  air ;  stead  of  another.     So  it  is  with  \hm  plant, 

ydybadtheAntboffofnatorenhutitiipby  «n4 ibe  need  podoced  by  it.    Ouinsy 
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distinction  be  assigned  between  the  two  rational  gronnds,  of  its  divine  anthoritf. 

cases ;  between  the  producing  watch,  and  At  present,  such  inquiries  would  demand 

the  producing  plant ;  both  passive,  uncon-  more  study  and  greater  powers  of  reason- 

acious  substances ;  both,  by  the  organiza*  ing,  than  your  age  admits  of.     It  is  your 

tion  which  was  given  to  them,  producing  part,  therefore,  till  you  are  capable  of  on* 

their  like,  without  understanding  or  de-  derstanding  the  proofs,  to  believe  your  pa* 

sign;  both,  that  is,  instruments  f  rents  and  teachers,  that  the  Holy  Scriptnrei 

.   ^  From  plants   we  may  proceed  to  are  writings  inspired  by  God,  containing 

oviparous  animals ;  from  seeds  to  eggs,  a  true  history  ol  facts,  in  which  we  are 

Now  I  say,  that  the  bird  has  the  same  con-  deeply  concerned — a  true  recital  of  the 

eem  in  the  formation  of  the  egg  which  she  laws  given  by  God  to  Moses;  and  of  the 

lays,  as  the  plant  has  in  that  of  the  seed  precepts  of  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour, 

which  it  drops;  and  no  other,  nor  greater,  delivered  from  his  own  mouth  to  bis  die* 

The  internal  constitution  of  the  egg  is  as  ciples,  and  repeated  and  enlarged  upon  in 

much  a  secret  to  the  hen,  as  if  the  hen  the  edifying  epistles  of  his  apostles— who 


were  inanimate.  Her  will  cannot  alter  it,  were  men  chosen  from  amone  those  who 
or  change  a  single  feather  of  the  chick,  had  the  advantage  of  conversing  with  our 
She  can  neither  foresee  nor  determine  of  Lord,  to  bear  witness  of  his  miracles  and 
which  sex  her  brood  shall  be,  or  how  many  resurrection — and  who,  after  his  ascension, 
of  either:  yet  the  thing  produced  shall  be,  were  assisted  and  inspired  by  the  Holy 
from  the  first,  very  different  in  its  make.  Ghost.  The  sacred  volume  must  be  the 
according  to  the  sex  which  it  bears.  So  rule  of  your  life.  In  it  you  will  find  all 
far,  therefore,  from  adapting  the  means,  she  truths  necessary  to  be  believed ;  and  plain 
is  not  beforehand  apprized  of  the  effect  and  easy  directions  for  the  practice  of  every 
If  there  be  concealed  within  that  smooth  duty.  Your  Bible  then  must  be  your  chief 
shel)  a  provision  and  a  preparation  for  the  study  and  delight:  but  as  it  contains  many 
production  and  nourishment  of  a  new  ani-  various  kinds  of  writing — some  parts  olv 
mal,  they  are  not  of  her  providing  or  pre-  scure  and  diflScult  of  interpretation,  others 
paring:  if  there  be  contrivance,  it  is  none  plain  and  intelligible  to  the  meanest  capa* 
of  hers.  Although,  therefore,  there  be  the  city — I  would  chiefly  recommend  to  yoor 
difference  of  life  and  perceptivity  between  frequent  perusal  such  parts  of  the  sacred 
the  animal  and  the  plant,  it  is  a  difference  writings  as  are  most  adapted  to  your  nii« 
which  enters  not  into  the  account.  It  is  a  derstanding,  and  most  necessary  for  yoor 
foreign  circumstance.  It  is  a  difference  instruction.  Our  Saviour^s  precepts  were 
of  properties  not  employed.  The  animal  spoken  to  the  common  people  amongst  the 
function  and  the  vegetable  function  are  Jews;  and  were  therefore  given  in  a  man- 
alike  destitute  of  any  design  which  can  ner  easy  to  be  understood,  and  equally 
operate  upon  the  form  of  the  thing  pro-  striking  and  instructive  to  the  learned  and 
duced.  The  plant  has  no  design  in  pro-  unlearned :  for  the  most  ignorant  may 
ducing  the  seed,  no  comprehension  of  the  comprehend  them,  whilst  the  wisest  must 
nature  or  use  of  what  it  produces :  the  bird  be  charmed  and  awed  by  the  beautiful  and 
with  respect  to  its  egg,  is  not  above  the  majestic  simplicity  with  which  they  are 
plant  with  resjpect  to  its  seed.  Neither  the  expressed.  Of  the  same  kind  are  the  Ten 
one  nor  the  other. bears  that  sort  of  relation  Commandments,  delivered  by  God  to  Mo- 
to  what  proceeds  from  them,  which  a  joiner  ses ;  which,  as  they  were  designed  for  uni- 
does  to  the  chair  which  he  makes.  Now  versal  laws,  are  worded  in  the  most  concise 
a  cause,  which  bears  tki$  relation  to  the  and  simple  manner,  yet  with  a  majesty 
effect,  is  what  we  want,  in  order  to  account  which  commands  our  utmost  reverence, 
for  the  suitableness  of  meansto  an  end,  the  I  think  you  will  receive  great  pleasure, 
fitness  and  fitting  of  one  thing  to  another ;  as  well  as  improvement,  from  the  histori- 
and  this  cause  the  parent  plant  or  animal  cal  books  of  the  Old  Testament — ^provided 
does  not  supply.                          Pf^^*  you  read  them  as  an  history,  in  a  regular 

h  in.  Of  ike  ScrivtwrtB,  (utheBuleaf  "^^T'  ""^  ^  the  thread  of  it  in  your 

V  xo^  yf  wc  ^#™wc,,  «•  VIC  XUM9  uf  „y^  ^  y^^  go  on.  I  know  of  none,  true 


or  fictitious,  that  is  equally  wonderful,  in- 


.ygion  i  and  that  you  will  be  O0iivinoed|  on        I  shall  give  you  some  brief  directions 
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ooncerniDg  the  method  and  conne  I  with 
you  to  pursue,  in  reading  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. May  you  be  enabled  to  make  the 
best  use  of  this  most  precious  gift  of  God 
— this  sacred  treasure  of  knowledge! — 
May  you  read  the  Bible,  not  as  a  task, 
nor  as  the  dull  employment  of  that  day  on- 
ly, in  which  you  are  forbidden  more  lively 
entertainments — but  with  a  sincere  and  ar- 
dent desire  of  instruction :  with  that  love 
and  delight  in  God*s  word,  which  the  holy 
Psalmist  so  pathetically  felt  and  described, 
and  which  is  the  natural  consequ^ce  of 
loring  God  and  virtue!  Though  I  speak 
this  of  the  Bible  in  general,  I  would  not  be 
understood  to  mean,  that  every  part  of  the 
volume  is  equally  interesting,  i  have  al- 
ready said  that  it  consists  of  various  mat- 
ter, and  various  kinds  of  books,  which 
must  be  read  with  dififerent  views  and  sen- 
timents. The  having  some  general  notion 
of  what  you  are  to  expect  from  each  book, 
may  possibly  help  you  to  understand  them, 
and  will  heighten  your  relish  of  them.  I 
shall  treat  you  as  if  you  were  perfisctly  new 
to  the  whole;  for  so  I  wish  you  to  consider 
yourself;  because  the  time  and  manner  in 
which  children  usually  read  the  Bible,  are 
very  ill  calculated  to  make  them  really  ac- 
quainted with  it ;  and  too  many  people, 
^ho  have  read  it  thus,  without  understand- 
ing it,  in  their  youth,  satisfy  themselves 
that  they  know  enough  of  it,  and  never 
afterwards  study  it  with  attention,  when 
they  come  to  a  maturer  age. 

If  the  feelings  of  your  ^rt,  whilst  yon 
read,  correspond  with  those  of  mine, 
whibt  I  write,  I  shall  not  be  without  the 
advantage  of  your  partial  affection,  to  give 
weight  to  my  advice;  for,  believe  me,  my 
heart  and  eyes  overflow  with  tenderness, 
when  I  tell  you  how  warm  and  earnest 
my  prayers  are  for  your  happiness  here 
anid  hereafier.  Mr».  Chapone. 

§  133.  Of  Genesis. 

■  I  now  proceed  to  give  you  some  short 
sketches  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  dif- 
ferent books  of  the  Bible,  and  of  the  course 
in  which  they  ought  to  be  read. 

The  first  book.  Genesis,  contains  the 
most  grand,  and,  to  us,  the  most  interesting 
events,  that  ever  happened  in  the  universe; 
—The  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  man : 
— ^The  deplorable  fall  of  man,  bom  his 
first  state  of  excellence  and  bliss,  to  the 
distressed  condition  in  which  we  see  all 
his  descendants  continue : — The  sentence 
of  death  pronounced  on  Adam,  and  on  all 


his  race— -with  the  reviving  promise  of  that 
deliverance  which  has  since  been  wrought 
for  us  by  our  blessed  Saviour: — The  ac- 
count of  the  early  state  of  the  world : — Of 
the  universal  deluge: — The  division  of 
mankind  into  different  nations  and  lan- 
guages : — The  story  of  Abraham,the  found- 
er of  the  Jewish  people;  whose  unshaken 
faith  and  obedience,  under  the  severest 
trial  human  nature  could  sustain,  obtained 
such  favour  in  the  sight  of  God,  that  he 
vouchsafed  to  style  him  his  friend,  and 
promised  to  make  of  his  posterity  a  greM 
nation,  and  that  in  his  seed — that  is,  in 
one  of  his  descendants — all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.  This,  you 
will  easily  see,  refers  to  the  Messiah,  who 
was  to  be.  the  blessing  and  deliverance  of 
all  nations.— -It  is  amazing  that  the  Jews, 
possessing  this  prophecy,   among  many 
others,  should  have  heea  so  blinded  by 
prejudice,  as  to  have  expected,  from  this 
great  personage,  only  a  temporal  deliver- 
ance of  their  own  nation  from  the  subjec- 
tion to  which  they  were  reduced  under  the 
Bomans:  It  is  equally  amazing,  that  some 
Christians  should,  even  now,  confine  the 
blessed  effects  of  hia  appearance  upon 
earth,  to  this  or  that  particular  sect  or  pro- 
fession, when  he  is  so  clearly  and  empha- 
tically described  as  the  Saviour  ot  the 
whole  world— The  story  of  Abraham's 
proceeding  to  sacrifice  his  only  son,  at  the 
command  of  God,  is  affecting  in  the  high- 
est degree ;  and  sets  forth  a  pattern  of  un- 
limited resignation,  that  every  one  ought  to 
imitate,  in  those  trials  of  obedience  under 
temptation,  or  of  acquiescence  under  afSict- 
ing  dispensations,  which  fall  to  their  lot. 
Of  this  we  may  be  assured,  that  our  trials 
will  be  always  proportioned  to  the  powers 
afforded  us ;  if  we  have  not  Abraham's 
strength  of  mind,  neither  shall  we  be  called 
upon  to  lift  the  bloody  knife  against  the 
bosom  of  an  only  child;  but  if  the  Al- 
mighty arm  should  be  lifted  up  against 
him,  we  roust  be  ready  to  resign  him,  and 
all  we  hold  dear,  to  the  divine  will. — This 
action  of  Abraham  has  been  censured  by 
some,  who  do  not  attend  to  the  distinction 
between  obedience  to  a  special  command, 
and  the  detestably  cruel  sacrifices  of  the 
Heathens,  who  sometimes  voluntarily,  and 
without  any  divine  injunctions,  offered  up 
their  own  children,  under  the  notion  of 
appeasing  the  anger  of  their  gods.    Ai» 
awolute  command  firom  God  mmself — as 
in  the  case  of  Abraham — entirely  alters  the 
mor^l  nature  of  the  action;  ninee  be,  and 
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be  onlj,  has  «  pflrfeet  rigfat  ortr  the  IHwb  pronouooe  the  eteroal  hWyimpremnng  it  on 
of  his  creatures,  and  may  appoint  whom  their  hearts  with  circomstances  of  terror, 
he  will,  either  angel  or  man,  to  be  his  bat  without  those  encouragements,  and 
instrument  of  destruction.  That  it  was  those  eicellent  promises,  which  were  after- 
really  the  voice  of  Gkxl  which  pronounced  wards  offered  to  mankind  by  Jesus  Christ, 
the  command,  and  not  a  delunon,  might  Thus  were  the  great  laws  of  morality  ro- 
be made  certain  to  Abraham's  mind,  ov  stored  to  the  Jews,  and  through  them  trans- 
means  we  do  not  comprehend,  but  which  mitted  to  other  nations ;  and  by  that  means 
we  know  to  be  within  the  power  of  him  a  great  restraint  was  opposed  to  the  torrent 
who  made  our  souls  as  well  as  bodies,  and  of  vice  and  impiety,  which  began  to  pre- 
who  can  controul  and  direct  erery  faculty  vail  over  the  world. 
of  the  human  mind :  and  we  may  be  as-  To  those  moral  precepts,  which  are  of 
sured,  that  if  he  was  pleased  to  reveal  him-  perpetual  and  universal  obligation,  were 
self  so  miraculously,  be  would  not  leave  a  superadded,  by  the  ministration  of  Moses, 
possibility  of  doubting  whether  it  was  a  many  peculiar  institutions,  wisely  adapted 
real  or  an  imaginary  revelation.  Thus  the  to  different  ends — either,  to  fix  the  memory 
sacrifioe  of  Abraham  appears  to  be  dear  of  of  those  past  deliverances,  which  were  figu- 
mil  superstition ;  and  remains  the  noblest  rative  of  a  future  and  far  greater  salvation 
instance  of  religious  faith  and  submission,  — to  place  inviolable  barriers  between  the 
that  was  ever  given  by  a  mere  man :  we  Jews  and  the  idolatrous  nations,  by  whom 
cannot  wonder  that  the  blessings  bestowed  they  were  surrounded — or,  to  be  the  civil 
on  him  for  it  should  have  been  extended  law  by  which  the  community  was  to  be 
tohis  posterity. — ^This  book  proceeds  with  |;overned. 

the  history  of  Isaac,  which  becomes  very  To  conduct  this  series  of  events,  nnd  to 

interesting  to  us,  from  the  touching  scene  establish  these  laws  with  his  people,  God 

I  have  mentioned— and  still  more  so,  if  we  raised  up  that  great  prophet  Moses,  whosi 

consider  him  as  the  type  of  our  Saviour,  faith  ana  piety  enabled  him  to  undertakil 

It  recounts  his  marriage  with  Rebecca-*  and  execute  the  most  arduous  enterprisas; 

the  birth  and  history  of  his  two  sons,  Jacob,  and  to  pursue,  with  unabated  zeal,  the  #el- 

the  father  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  Esau,  fare  of  his  countrymen.  Even  in  the  hour 

the  father  of  the  Edomites,  or  Idumeans  of  death,  this  generous  ardour  still  pre- 

— the  exquisitely  affecting  story  of  Joseph  vailed :  his  last  moments  were  employed  in 

and  his  brethren — and  of  his  transplanting  fervent  prayers  for  their  prosperity,  and  in 

the  Israelites  into  Egypt,  who  there  mul-  rapturous  gratitude  for  the  glimpse  vouch- 

tiplied  to  a  great  nation.  safed  him  of  a  Saviour,  far  greater  than 

JMrs.  Ckapone.  himself,  whom  God  would  one  day  ruse 

up  to  his  people. 

§  134  Of  ExoduM.  Thus  did  Moses,  by  the  excellency  of 

his  faith,  obtain  a  glorious  pre-eminence 

In  Exodus,  you  read  of  a  series  of  won-  among  the  saints  and  prophets  in  heaven; 

ders,  wrought  by  the  Almighty,  to  rescue  while,  on  earth,  he  will  be  ever  revered 

the  oppresited  Israelites  from  the  cruel  ty-  as  the  first  of  those  benefactors  to  mankind, 

ranny  of  the  Egyptians,  who,  having  first  whose  labours  for  the  public  good  have 

received  tliem  as  guests,  by  degrees  reduced  endeared  their  memory  to  all  ages, 

them  to  a  state  of  slavery.  By  the  most  pe-  /^^ 
culiar  mercies  and  exertions  in  their  favour, 

God  prepared  his  chosen  people  to  receive,  $  135.  Qf  Lei^i^ioiis,  Numbtn^  amd  Dm- 

with  reverent  and  obedient hearts,the  solemn  ieronomy* 

restitution  of  those  primitive  laws,  which  The  next  book  is  Leviticus,  which  c<W 

probably  he  had  revealed  to  Adam  and  his  tains  little  besides  the  laws  for  the  pecu*' 

immediate  descendants,  or  which,  at  least,  liar  ritual   observance  of  the  Jews,  and 

he  had  made  known  by  the  dicutes  of  con«  therefore  affords  no  great  instruction  to  w 

science;  but  which  tiroe^  and  the  degene*  now:  you  may  pass  it  over  entirely— and, 

mcy  of  mankind,  had  much  obscured.  Thia  for  the  same  reason,  you  may  omit  the  fcst 

important  revelation  was  made  to  them  in  eight  dupters  of  Numbers.     The  rest  of 

the  Wilderness  of  Sinah;  there,  assembled  Numheis  is  chiefiy  a  continuation  of  tt» 

before  the  burning  mountain,  surrounded  history,  with  some  ritual  laws 

*'  ^,\**  ^^fS^  l"**  darkneas,  and  tetn-  In  Deuteronomy,  Moses  makes  a  foca« 

peat,"  they  band  the  awful  voice  of  God  ptulation  of  the  foregoing  history,  witb 
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sealous  exhortations  to  the  people,  faith- 
fiilly  to  worship  and  obey  that  God,  who 
had  worked  such  amazing  wonders  for 
them :  he  promises  them  the  noblest  tem- 
poral blessings,  if  they  prove  obedient; 
and  adds  the  most  awful  and  striking  de- 
nunciations against  them,  if  they  rebel,  or 
forsake  the  true  God.  I  have  before  ob- 
served, that  the  sanctions  of  the  Mosaic 
law  were  temporal  rewards  and  punish- 
ments :  those  of  the  New  Testament  are 
eternal ;  these  last,  as  they  are  so  infinitely 
more  forcible  than  the  first,  were  reserved 
for  the  last  best  gift  to  mankind — and 
were  revealed  by  the  Messiah,  in  the  full- 
est and  clearest  manner.  Moses,  in  this 
book,  directs  the -method  in  which  the  Is- 
raelites were  to  deal  with  the  seven  nations, 
whom  they  were  appointed  to  punish  for 
their  profligacy  and  idolatry,  and  whose 
land  they  were  to  possess,  when  they  had 
driven  out  the  old  inhabitants.  He  gives 
them  excellent  laws,  civil  as  well  as  reli- 
gious, which  were  ever  after  the  standing 
municipal  laws  of  that  people. — This  book 
concludes  with  Moses  song  and  death. 

■    Mrs.  Chapone. 

§  136.     Cf  Joshua. 

The  book  of  Joshua  contains  the  con- 
quests of  the  Israelites  over  the  seven  na- 
tions, and  their  establishment  in  the  pro- 
mised land. — Their  treatment  of  these  con- 
quered nations  must  appear  to  you  very 
cruel  and  unjust,  if  you  consider  it  as  their 
own  act,  unauthorized  by  a  positive  com- 
mand :  but  they  had  the  most  absolute  in- 
junctions, not  to  spare  this  corrupt  peo- 
ple— *'  to  make  no  covenant  with  them, 
nor  shew  mercy  to  them,  but  utterly  to 
destroy  them  :*' — and  the  reason  is  given, 
— "  lest  they  should  ^urn  away  the  Israel- 
ites from  following  the  Lord,  that  they 
might  serve  other  gods/*  The  children 
of  Israel  are  to  be  considered  as  instru- 
ments, in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  to  punish 
those  whose  idolatry  and  wickedness  had 
deservedly  brought  destruction  on  them : 
this  example,  therefore,  can  not  be  pleaded 
in  behalf  of  cruelty,  or  bring  any  imputa- 
tion on  the  character  of  the  Jews.  With 
r^rd  to  other  cities,  which  did  not  belong 
to  these  seven  nations,  they  were  directed 
to  deal  with  them  according  to  the  common 
law  of  arms  at  that  time.  If  the  city  sub- 
mitted, it  became  tributary,  and  the  people 
«vere  spared ;  if  it  resisted,  the  men  were 
<o  be  slain,  but  the  women  and  children 
MUfod.    Yet^  though  \he  aim«  of  cruelty 


cannot  be  justly  laid  to  their  charge  oo  this 
occasion,  you  will  observe,  in  the  course 
of  their  history,  many  things  recorded  of 
them,  very  different  from  what  you  would 
expect  from  the  chosen  people  of  God,  if 
you  supposed  them  selected  on  account  of 
their  own  merit :  their  national  character 
was  by  no  means  amiable ;  and  we  are  rer 
peatedly  told,  that  they  were  not  chosen 
for  their  superior  righteousness — '^  for  they 
were  a  stiff-necked  people ;  and  provoked 
the  Lord  with  their  rebellions  from  the 
day  they  left  Egypt" — **  You  have  been 
rebellious  against  the  Lord,"  says  Moses, 
*'  from  the  day  that  I  knew  you." — And 
he  vehemently  exhorts  them,  not  to  flatter 
themselves  that  their  success  was,  in  any 
degree,  owing  to  their  own  merits.  They 
were  appointed  to  be  the  scourge  of  other 
nations,  whose  crimes  rendered  them  fit 
objects  of  divine  chastisement.  For  the 
sake  of  righteous  Abraham,  their  founder, 
and  perhaps  for  many  other  wise  reasons, 
undiscovered  to  us,  they  were  selected  from 
a  world  over- run  with  idolatry,  to  pre- 
serve upon  earth  the  pure  worship  of  the 
one  only  God,  and  to  be  honoured  with 
the  birth  of  the  Messiah  amongst  them. 
For  this  end  they  were  precluded,  by  di- 
vine command,  from  mixing  with  any 
other  people,  and  defended  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  peculiar  rites  and  observances,  from 
falling  into  the  corrupt  worship  practised 
by  their  neighbours.  IbitL  ' 

§  137.     OfJudgeSf  Samuel^  and  Kings, 

The  book  of  Judges,  in  which  you  will 
find  the  affecting  stories  of  Samson  and 
Jephtha,  carries  on  the  history  from  the 
death  of  Joshua,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years ;  but  the  facts  are  not  told  in 
the  times  in  which  they  happened,  which 
makes  some  confusion ;  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consult  the  marginal  dates  and 
notes,  as  well  as  the  index,  in  order  to  get 
apy  clear  idea  of  the  succession  of  events 
during  that  period. 

The  history  then  proceeds  regularly 
through  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  and 
those  of  Kings :  nothing  can  be  more  in- 
teresting and  entertaining  than  the  reigns 
of  Saul,  David,  and  Solomon :  but  after 
the  death  of  Solomon,  when  ten  tribes  re« 
volted  from  bis  son  -Rehoboam,  and  be« 
came  a  separate  kingdom,  you  will  find 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  distinxitly 
the  history  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel 
and  Judah,  which  are  blended  together ; 
aud  by  the  likeness  of  the  names,  and 

N 
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©Aer  partioultn,  wM  be  apt  to  eonfoood  ten :  many  parta  of  it  are  obscoie :  btttH^ 

yonr  mind,  witboftt  great  attention  to  the  well  worih  studying,  for  the  extreme  benK 

different  threads  thus  carried  on  together:  ty  of  the  poetry,  and  for  the  noble  and 

the  index  here  will  be  of  great  use  to  you.  sublime  derotion  it  conUins.  The  aubyaet 

The  second  book  of  Kings  concludes  with  of  the  dispute  between  Job  and  his  pi»- 

Ihe  Babylonish  captivity,  588  years  before  tended  friends  seems  to  be,  whether  the 

Christ— till  which  time  the  kingdom  of  providence  of  God  distributes  the  rewardi 

Judah  had  deaeended  uninterruptedly  in  and  punishments  of  this  life  in  exact  pr»> 

the  line  of  Da vid .           Afrs .  Chapone.  portion  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  each  in- 

1.7  .      '  r  dividual.     His  antagonists  suppose  thai  it 

h  138.     Of  Chronicle$,  Ezra,  Nehemuih,  ^^^.  ^^^  therefore  infer,  from  JoVs  im- 

and  Esther.  common  calamities,  that,  notwithstanding 

The  first  book  of   Chronicles  b^ns  his  apparent  righteousness,  he  wasim  reality 

with  a  genealogy  from  Adam,  through  all  a  grieroussinner.  They  aggraTatehiasiip- 

the  tribes  of  Israel  and  Judah ;  and  the  re-  posed  guilt  by  the  imputation  of  hypocn- 

mainder  is  the  same  history  which  is  con-  sy,  and  call  upon  him  to  confesa  it»  and  to 

tained  in  the  books  of  Kings,  with  little  or  acknowledge  the  justice  of  his  piminhment. 

no  variation,  till  the  separation  of  the  ten  Job  asserts  his  own  innocence  and  Tiitne  in 

tribes.  From  that  period,  it  proceeds  with  the  most  pathetic  manner,  yet  does  not 

the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  alone,  presume  to  accuse  the  Supieme  Being  oC 

and  gives  therefore  a  more  regular  and  injustice.    Blihu  attempts  to  arbitrate  the 

clear  account  of  the  affairs  of  Judah  than  matter,  by  alleging  the  impoasibiUty  thai 

the  book  of  Kings.     You  may  pass  over  so  frail  and  ignorant  a  crsatuie  aa  nna, 

the  first  book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  nine  should  comprehend  the  ways  of  the  Al* 

first  chapters  of  the  second  book ;  but,  by  mighty :  and  therefore  condemna  the  na- 

all  means,  read  the  remaining  chapters,  as  just  and  cruel  inference  the  thiee  fieieDda 

they  will  give  you  more  clear  and  distinct  had  drawn  from  the  sufferings  of  Job.  He 

ideas  of  the  history,  of  Judah,  than  that  also  blames  Job  for  the  presumption  of 

you  read  in  the  second  book  of  Kings,  acquitting  himself  of  all  iniquity,  since  the 

The  second  of  Chronicles  ends,  like  the  best  of  men  are  not  pure  in  the  sight  of 

second  of  Kings,  with  the  Babylonish  cap-  Qod — but  all  have  something  to  lepeot 

tivity.  of:  and  he  advises  him  to  make  this  uae  of 

You  must  pursue  the  history  in  the  book  his  afflictions.     At  last,  by  a  bold  figafe 

of  Ezra,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  re-  of  poetry,  the  Supreme  Being  himself  is 

turn  of  some  of  the  Jews  on  the  edict  of  introduced,  speaking  from  the  whirlwind, 

Cyrus,  and  of  the  rebuilding  the  Lord^s  and  silencing  them  all  by  the  most  aaUime 

temple.  display  of  his  own  power,  magnificence^ 

Nehemiah  carries  on   the  history  for  and  wisdom,  and  of  tne  comparative  littlo- 

nbout  twelve  years,  when  he  himself  was  ness  and  ignorance  of  men. — ^This  indeed 

governor  of  Jerusalem,  vrith  authority  to  is  the  only  conclusion  of  the  argument, 

rebuild  the  walls,  &c  which  could  be  drawn  at  a  time  when  life 


eee  by  the  marginal  dates;  however,  as  it  satisfectory  solution  of  the  difficulty  ari«- 
bappened  during  the  seventy  years'  capti-  sing  from  the  sufferings  of  good  people  in 
vity,  and  is  a  kind  of  episode,  it  may  be   this  life.  JhUU 

read  in  its  own  place.  i%^  t    n 

This  is  the  last  of  the  canonical  books  §  ^^O.     Of  the  Psalvu. 

that  is  properly  historical ;  and  I  would       Next  follow  the  Psalms,  with  which  yon 

therefore  advise,  that  you  pass  over  what   cannot  be  too  conversant.    U  you  have 

follows,  till  you  have  continued  the  his-    any  taste,  either  for  poetry  or  devotion, 

tory  through  the  apocryphal  books.  lUd.    they  will  be  your  dehght,  and  will  a£fofd 

L  ftk      A/  r  X  ^^  ^  continual  feast     The  bible  transla- 

I  139.     LtTJoo.  tion  is  far  better  than  that  used  in  the  oom- 

The  story  of  Job  is  probably  very  an-   mon-prayer  book,  and  will  often  gym  yon 

dent,  tkongh  that  is  a  point  upon  which   the  sense,  when  the  other  is  obscoro.    In 

learned  men  have  differed  t  It  is  dated,    this,  as  well  as  in  all  other  parta  of  the 

hovrever,  1590  years  before  Christ:  I  be-    scripture^  you  must  be  carehil  always  to 

lieve  it  is  uncertain  by  ifhom  it  WM  Wfil*   comult  the  nuurgini  which  gi^pea  you  thi 
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comctioDs  made  BiDce  the  last  translation,  xxii.-*-iuch  mi^y  be  found  icaitered  up  an^ 
and  it  is  generally  preferable  to  the  words  down  almost  throughout  the  Old  Testa- 
of  the  texL  I  would  wish  you  to  select  mwiL  To  be^r  testimony  to  him,  is  the 
some  of  the  Psalms  that  please  you  best,  great  and  ultimate  end  for  which  the  spi- 
and  get  them  by  heart ;  or,  at  least,  make  rit  of  prophecy  was  bestowed  on  the  sacred 
yourself  masterof  thesentiments  contained  writers ; — but  this  will  appear  more  plain- 
in  them.  Dr.  Delany^s  Life  of  David  will  ly  to  you,  when  you  enter  on  the  study  of 
shew  you  the  occasions  on  which  several  of  prophecy,  which  you  are  now  much  too 
them  were  composed,  which  add  much  to  young  to  undertake, 
their  beauty  and  propriety ;  and  by  com-  Mrs.  Chapont. 

Eipg  them  with  the  events  of  David's  .    ,  . ,      ^  -  ,,      „         .      „    ,    . 

,  vou  will  greatly  enhance  your  plea-  *  i"*^'  y  ^  Proverbs,  EcclesmsUs, 
mreinthem.  Never  did  the  spirit  of  true  Solomons  ^mg,  the  Prophecies,  and 
piety  breathe  more  strongly  than  in  these        ^pocryplia. 

divine  songs :  which  being  added  to  a  rich  The  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes  are  rich 
vein  of  poetry,  makes  them  more  captive*  stores  of  wisdom,  from  which  I  wish  you 
ting  to  my  heart  and  imagination,  than  to  adopt  such  maxims  as  may  be  of  infinite 
any  thing  I  ever  read.  You  will  consider  vse  both  to  your  temporal  and  eternal  in- 
•how  great  disadvantages  any  poem  must  terest  But  detached  sentences  area  kind 
flustain  from  being  rendered  literally  into  of  reading  not  proper  to  be  continued  long 
proaeiy  and  then  imagine  how  beautiful  at  a  time ;  a  few  of  them,  well  chosen  and 
these  roust  be  in  the  original.  May  you  digested,  will  do  you  much  more  service, 
be  enabled,  by  reading  them  frequently,  than  to  read  half  a  dozen  chapters  toge- 
to  transfuse  into  your  own  breait  that  ther.  In  this  respect,  they  are  directly  op- 
holy  flame  which  inspired  the  writer!  positeto  the  historical  books,  which,  if  not 
'y-to  delight  in  the  Lord,  and  in  his  laws,  read  in  continuation,  can  hardly  be  under- 
like  the  Psalmist — to  rejoiceinhim  always,  stood,  or  retained  to  any  purpose. 
and  to  think  *<  one  day  in  his  courts  bet-  The  Song  of  Solomon  is  a  fine  poem — 
ter  than  a  thousand !" — But  may  you  but  its  mystical  reference  to  religion  lies 
•scape  the  heart-piercing  sorrow  of  such  too  deep  for  a  common  understanding ;  if 
repentance  as  that  of  David — by  avoiding  you  read  it,  therefore,  it  will  be  rather  as 
•in,  which  humbled  this  unhappy  king  matter  of  curiosity  than  of  edification. 
to  the  dust — and  which  cost  him  such  Next  follow  the  prophecies;  which 
bitter  anguish,  as  it  is  impossible  to  read  though  highly  deserving  the  greatest  at- 
of  without  being  moved !  Not  all  the  tention  and  study,  I  think  you  had  better 
pleasures  of  the  most  prosperous  sinners  omit  for  some  years,  and  then  read  them 
wonld  counterbalance  the  hundredth  part  with  a  good  exposition,  as  they  are  much 
of  those  sensations  described  in  his  peni-  too  difficult  for  you  to  understand  without 
tential  Pgalms — and  which  must  be  the  assistance.  Dr.  Newton  on  the  Prophecies 
portion  of  every  man,  who  has  fallen  from  will  help  you  much,  whenever  you  under^ 
a  religious  state  into  such  crimes,  when  take  this  study — which  you  should  by  all 
once  he  recovers  a  sense  of  religion  and  means  do,  when  your  understanding  is 
virtue,  and  is  brought  to  a  real  hatred  of  ripe  enough ;  because  one  of  the  m^in 
tin.  However  available  such  repentance  proofis  of  our  religion  rests  on  the  testimony 
may  be  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  of  the  prophecies  ;  and  they  are  very  fiie- 
sonl  after  death,  it  is  a  state  'of  such  ex-  quently  quoted,  and  referred  to,  in  the 
quisite  sufiering  here,  that  one  cannot  be  New  Testament ;  besides,  the  sublimity 
enough  surprised  at  the  foil  y  of  those,  who  of  the  language  and  sentiments,  through  all 
indulge  sin,  with  the  hope  of  living  to  the  disadvantages  of  antiquity  and  trans- 
make  their  peace  with  Qod  by  repentance,  lation,  must,  in  very  many  passages, 
Happy  are  they  who  preserve  their  inno-  strike  every  person  of  taste;  and  the  ex- 
oence  unsullied  by  any  great  or  wilful  cellent  moral  and  religious  precepts  found 
crimes,  and  who  have  only  the  common  iu  them  must  be  useful  to  all. 
fiulings  of  humanity  to  repent  of;  these  Though  I  bavi»  spoken  of  these  books  in 
are  sufficiently  mortifying  to  a  heart  deep-  the  order  in  which  they  stand,  I  repeat. 
It  smitten  with  the  love  of  virtue,  and  with  that  they  are  not  to  be  read  in  that  order 
tte  desire  of  perfection. — There  are  many  -—but  that  the  thread  of  the  history  is  to 
Tory  striking  prophecies  of  the  Messiah  in  be  pursued,  from  Nehemiah  to  the  first 
these  diTin«  songs,  partioikrly  in  Psahn  book  of  the  Manabaes,  i^  the  Apgpryphai 
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m 

4-..-.Oi    :     '1.4    r...<.oi.C    UO"*.  i^  tilt  httltirlibfni- 
C.it       ^•r.'..4:i      Ui     <!     C  tleffli'     b«fiC,    Mtd 

j.Mi.4  J^iuUcb.uU  v!  'vUi   Uvf'^f^  C<<rU»UiUCV  of 

c).  i  //  J.'/  ii.i<:'.<>iM.<J  Jb  li^  tlr»t  Uc^k. 
'/•^  J  II  ...-    »li4  ft  4  oiiiu^-i  tLt  Ijiiftvry  by 

li  4:  i.«.   |.  ^f  'lic  Jl.<ji:>,  MiiU'li   will  |(iV4f  yOU 
I^J.it    liif^iJ."   «yt  (liC  4-loligffe  iLn*   ii«[^|>«rlM9fi 

)ii  il.c  .-lull.  <J  11.4.- Jcwr.  ir</Ui  t Lib  liJii^  till 
Ihii'i^'lj    li'/l    billliilliii  Mb  of  i!«f:i<'ii  ilUtliO- 

jiiy,  i.uvu  ji.diiy  ilHii{«s  Mi'll  Wi/nli  your 
^t  •  i*iit/ii :  j.uiiii'iiiarly  ilie  Biiihiralili.'  book 
|:fiiiii|  Kcilcbiublirua,  ttiul  tlus  liO/ik  of 
Wl»<ii<||i.  Hut,  )l|  tlu;  rouniif  of  relifiiflg 
Mitiili  I  atlvibu,  llteM;  iiuiHl  Itt!  riiiiitled  liil 
^lli-i  ynu  liitvti  i^oiitf  tlirou({li  llid  (iuH|iifU 
Mini  Ai  la,  iliul  you  iiiuy  not  Utuu  the  hinto- 
|U:.il  iluLUil.  Aim,  (VijiOlie, 

6  Nit.  ()/'  <Aff  New  'iVtffttiiiriit,  which  u 
(;iiiu/(Oi//V  fu  l»*i  itj'vnvd  lu,  an  the  itiilts 
and  i^utchoii  of  our  mural  CumiuvL 

Wti  riuuo  now  \o  ihnt  |mrt  uf  Hcriptura 
^\\\{\\  lA  itiu  nuiitt  ini|uirtttut  of  all,  und 
wUu  ii  )u^i  **t^'^^  iimkuyouriHiniitttnt  btuily, 
luil  iiii\^  \\\\  )«Mi  Mittthikroii^hly  uci|UHintud 
with  n«  but  mU  your  iifti  Umg ;  becaubu, 
bu\\  i>tu^u  iiiittvor  rtf|i«MittHit  U  u  iiupoiwiblii 
lii  li-ail  tbu  lili«  umi  ilrutU  of  our  bliMwil 
Huvii'ui,  wiiluiui  rouuwiiig  ami  iurriMmih^ 
iu  i'uv  hi'ui  la  Uial  lov«  Mud  rvvt^rtMu-^),  aud 
tfrutiuidu  UiwauU  lum,  which  im  ho  juatly 
duo  tor  all  ho  did  and  HulVorvd  for  un  I 

nvi  loua  ihau  ail  ihu  liouikutv:*  iit  ihc  varlh ; 
in  hit  "aio  tho  Wi'uli  of  clvnial  Ufo  l" 
Vhi-^  UiU^l  lho»oU>»o  kni  luid  u^i  iti  your 
hiMit.  and  iOii»taully  lofoitisl  lo,  ou  all 
i*iva»ion».  a*  liio  lulu  and  dnivliou  i»f  all 
your  uvlionii:  ^miliouUily  au»iK»%oiy  wm- 
luvhcubtvo  uunal  |»rt>4V|H*  \w  ha»  i^rack- 
OUaly  U»lt  \^uh  Uj*.  whuhv«4n  ni^voi  lad  (i» 
diu  ci  \»tt  aughl.  d  laiily  and  kaioaUy  ao- 

Sivd;  bUih  a^,   ••  whaUoo\w   yo  %iiiuld 
at  nkwii  bVktuld  iU»  uuU»  you,  o%vu  iii»  do 


CK  fmal.  oi.  viucfc  voi;  hipt  no*.  saivW  ip- 
p*\  thir  Mut  iu'  tufc  dirtscuoD  of  yourea»- 
Ciu*.*' :  aiiu.  wnif^.  yuuriicar.  iioiMRtlr 
itWii  :t  r-  \  oil  oil  never  be  piilT>  dF 
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bur*.  vf  msu^iLY  ur  unkiudnen.  Tmr  iwv 
pr«fi*  coniifiabQnieoift.  wiin^  contaiD  lam 
fenu  tiia*^  of  uurdu^}  loGiod  and  wasL  ne 
Eic  iHtifr  ««Ni!V  rmasued.  mid  imde 

m 

«rC  by  wtot'b  icf  judce  cNtf  own 
*•  Tt'  \o%k  tlw  I>c»rd'  OUT  God.  wiih  aH 
otir  be^ru.  wr.b  all  our  iiiiiidi«ini}i ali  our 
mf«ro^.L:  mi^  our  iiechbonr  (orUiow- 
creaiurt;  at  ourMrifWu"  **  Lo»e«o«"inii 
no  ill  to  Lit  uei^boaiJ^  Tbaeffwe  if 
you  bare  trwe  benerokfDoef  yo«  will  aercr 
do  any  thine  iDJurious  to  iiidividiiak,  or 
Uj  hocitij.  Now,  all  crtmet  wkaiefer,  are 
(io  tbieir  remoier  coDteqiieoeei  at  least,  if 
not  i  If)  iced  lately  aod  appareotij)  inanoiia 
to  Ua«  bociety  io  which  we  lire.  It  ia  im- 
poMible  to  love  God  withoat  deiiriiiis  to 
pleats  him,  and,  as  far  ai  we  ara  able,  to 
rcwrmble  him ;  therefore  the  lore  of  God 
inuttt  lead  to  erery  virtue  in  the  highest 
de^rcfK;  and,  we  may  be  sure,  we  do  not 
truly  love  him,  if  wc  conteot  ourselves 
with  avoidinf^  flagrant  sins,  and  do  not 
Htriv(*,in  good  carncflt,to  reach  the  greatest 
degrifff  of  perfection  we  are  capable  of. 
TliuH  do  these  few  words  direct  us  to 
tlie  higlieNt  ChriHtian  virtae.  Indeed,  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  Gospel  is  to  offer  ns 
every  help,  direction,  and  motive,  that  can 
enable  ua  to  attain  that  degree  of  perfeo- 
iioii  on  which  de|>ends  our  eternal  good. 

1 1 43.  Of  the  Exttmpfe  $et  by  our  Saviour^ 

and  kU  Character. 

What  an  example  is  set  before  us  in  our 
bleitW  Master !  How  is  his  whole  life, 
from  earliest  youth,  dedicated  to  the  pur- 
suit of  true  wi;»dom,  and  to  the  practice  of 
the  niu4t  exalted  virtue !  When  you  see 
him,  at  twelve  yean  of  age,  in  the  temple 
amongst  the  doctors,  hearing  them,  and 
asking  ihcm  4ue»tiou»  outhe  subject  of  re> 
ligion,  and  a;»ionishiug  them  all  with  hia 
understauding  and  atuwers—  vou  will  saj, 

lH?iha|»it, -•  Well    might  the  Son    of 

•*  i»od.  even  at  those  yean,  be  far  wiser 

•*  than  the  aged;  but.  Van  a  mortal  child 

'  eniulaie  *uch  heavenly  wisdom?    Caa 

auch  a  patteru  be  proposed  to  my  inoi-^ 

UtivHif"    -Yes,   certainly  .—remember 

that  he  hits  ba^uettihed  to  you  his  heuTenly 

w  ladoni,  aa  bir  as  concenis  your  own  good. 

lU  has  left  you  such  dHciari&uoiB  ot  his 
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yriWj  ttnd  of  the  oonsequenoet  of  your  ac*  obey  his  commands ; — to  be  his  faithful 

lions,  as  yon  are,  eren  now,  folly  able  to  disciple — and  ever  to  renounce  and  abhof 

understand,  if  you  will  but  attend  to  them,  those  sins,  which  brought  mankind  under 

If,    then,    you  will  imitate  his  zeal  for  divine  condemnation,  and  from  whidi  we 

knowledge,  if  you  will  delight  in  gaining  have  been  redeemed  at  so  dear  a  rate.  Re« 

information  and  improvement ;  you  may  member  that  the  title  of   Christian,   or 

eyen  now  become  **  wise  unto  salvation."  follower  of  Christ,  implies  a  more  than  or- 

— Unmoved   by  the  praise  he  acquired  dinary  degree  of  holiness  and  goodness* 

amongst  these  learned  men,  you  see  him  As  our  motives  to  virtue  are  stronger  than 

meekly  return  to  the  subjection  of  a  child,  those  which  are  afforded  to  the  rest  of 

under  those  who  appeared  to  be  his  pa-  mankind,  our  guilt  will  be  proportionably 

rents,  though  he  was  in  reality  their  Lord ;  greater,  if  we  depart  from  it. 
you  see  him  return  to  live  with  them,  to        Our  Saviour  appears  to  have  had  three 

work  for  them,  and  be  the  joy  and  solace  great  purposes,   in   descending  from  his 

of  their  lives;  till  the  time  came,  when  he  glory  and  dwelling  amongst  men.     The 

was  to  enter  on  that  scene  of  public  ac-  first,  to  teach  them  true  virtue,  both  by  his 

tion,  for  which  his  heavenly  Father  had  example  and  precepts.      The  second,  to 

sent  him  from  his  own  right-hand,  to  take  give  them  the  most  forcible  motives  to  the 

upon  him  the  form  ofa  poor  carpenter^s  son.  practice  of  it,  by  '*  bringing  life  and  im* 

What  a  lesson  of  humility  is  this,  and  of  mortality  to  light;"  by  shewing  them  the 

obedience  to  parents  ! — When,  having  re-  certainty  of  a  resurrection  and  judgment, 

ceived  the  glorious  testimony  from  heaven,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  obedience  tO 

of  his  being  the  beloved  Son  of  the  Most  God's  laws.     The  third,  to  sacrifice  him<^ 

High,  he  enters  on  his  public  ministry,  self  for  us,  to  obtain,  by  his  death,  the  le- 

what  an  example  does  he  give  us  of  the  mission  of  our  sins,  opon  our  repentance 

most  extensive  and  constant  benevolence!  and  reformation,  and  the  power  of  bestow- 

— how  are  all  his  hours  spent  in  doing  ing  on  his  sincere  followers  the  inestima- 

good  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  men ! —  ble  gift  of  immortal  happiness, 
not  the  meanest  sinner  is  below  his  notice ;  Mr$.  ChaponCm 

—to  reclaim  and  save  them,  he  conde-  .  ,  ..     ^  ..     tt-        r.L     m 

scends  to  converse  familiarly  with  the  most  ^  *"**  ^  ^poroizve  View  of  the  BUu^ 
corrupt,  as  well  as  the  most  abject.     All         %^f^  ^^''^  ^j  ^  ^  ^»  ^^  ^ 
his  miracles  are  wrought  to  benefit  man-         Inference  to  he  drawn  from  iL 
kind;  not  one  to  punish  and  afilict  them.        What  a  tremendous  scene  of  the  last  day 

Instead    of   using    the   almighty  power,  does  the  gospel  place  before  our  eyes  I — 

which  accompanied  him,  to  the  purpose  of  that  day,  when  you  and  every  one  of 

of  exalting  himself,  and  treading  down  his  us  shall  awake  from  the  grave,  and  behold 

enemies,  he  makes  no  other  use  of  it  than  the  Son  of  God,  on  his  glorious  tribunal, 

to  heal  and  to  save.  attended  by  millions  of  celestial  beings,  of 

When  yon  come  to  read  of  his  suffer-  whose  superior  excellence  we  can  now 

ings  and  death,  the  ignominy  and  reproach,  form  no  adequate  idea —  when,  in  presence 

the  sorrow  of  mind,  and  torment  of  body  of  all  mankind,  of  those  holy  angels,  and 

which  he  submitted  to — when  you  consi-  of  the  great  Judge  himself,  you  must  give 

der  that  it  was  all  for  our  sakes — **  that  by  an  account  of  your  past  life,  and  hear  your 

his  stripes  we  are  healed," — and  by  his  final  doom,  from  which  there  can  be  dO 

death  we  are  raised  from  destruction  to  appeal,  and  which  must  determine  vour 

everlasting  hfe — what  can  I  say,  that  can  fate  to  all  eternity ;  then  think — if  for  a 

add  any  thing  to  the  sensations  you  must  moment  you  can  b^r  the  thought — what 

then  feel? — No  power  of  language  can  willbe  the  desolation,  shame,  and  anguish, 

make  the  scene  more  touching  than  it  ap-  of  those  wretched  souls,  who  shall  hear 

pears  in  the  plain  and  simple  narrations  of  these  dreadful  words : — '*  Depart  from 

the  evangelists.    The  heart  that  is  unmov-  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  pre- 

ed  by  it,  can  be  scarcely  human, — but  the  pared  for  the  devil  and  his  an^els."---Oh  ! 

emotions  of  tenderness  and  compunction,  — I  cannot  support  even  the  idea  of  your 

'  which  almost  every  one  feels  i  n  reading  this  becoming  one  of  those  undone,  lost  crea« 

account,  will  be  of  no  avail,  unless  applied  tures! — ^I  trust  in  God*s  mercy,  that  you 

to  the  true  end — unless  it  inspires  you  with  will  make  a  better  use  of  that  knowledge 

a  sincere  and  warm  afGsction  towards  your  of  his  will,  which  he  has  vouchsafed  you, 

bUvcd  Lord— with  a  firm  resolation  to  and  of  these  amiable  dispositions  ba  ha& 
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given  yon.      Let  us  therefore  tarn  from  ptirsait,  through  the  whole  course  of  yoitr 
this  horrid,  this  insupportable  view — and  life  T — If  you  are  not  insensible  to  that  de- 
rather  endeavour  to  imagine^  as  far  as  is  sire  of  happiness  which  seems  woven  into 
possible,  what  will  be  tne  sensations  of  ournature,  you  cannot  surely  be  unmoved 
your  soul,  if  you  should  hear  our  heavenly  by  the  prospect  of  such  a  transceodant  de« 
Judge  address  you  in  these  transporting  gree  of  it !  and  that  continued  to  all  et^- 
words — "  Come,  thou  blessed  of  my  Fa-  nity — perhaps  continually  increasing.  Ton 
tber,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared   for  cannot  but  dread  the  forfeiture  of  such  an 
you,  from  the  foundation  of  the  world/'  inheritance,  as  the  most  insupportable  evil! 
— Think,  what  it  must  be  to  become  an  — Remember  then — ^remember  the  con- 
object  oftbeemeem  and  applause — ^notonly  ditions  on  which  alone  it  can  be  obtained. 
of  all  mankind  assembled  together— but  of  Qod  will  not  give  to  vice,  to  carelessness, 
all  the  host  of  heaven,  of  our  blessed  Lord  or  sloth,  the  prize  he  has  proposed  to  vir- 
himself— nay,   of  his  and  our  Almighty  tue.    You  have  every  help  that  can  ani« 
Father :  — to  find  your  frail  flesh  chs  nged,  mate  your  endeavours : — ^Youhave  writtMi 
in  a  moment,  into  a  glorious  cele^ial  bo-  laws  to  direct  you — the  example  of  Christ 
dy,  endowed  with  perfect  beauty,  health,  and  his  disciples  to  encourage  yon — the 
and  agility: — to  find  your  soul  cleansed  most  awakening  motives  to  engage  you — 
from  all  its  faults  and  infirmities;  exalted  and  ^ou  have,  besides,  the  comfortable 
to  the  purest  and  noblest  affections ;  over-  promise  of  constant  assistance  from  the 
flowing  with  divine  love  and  rapturous  Holy  Spirit,  if  you  diligently  and  sincere- 
gratitude! — to  have  your  understanding  ly  pray  for  it.— O !  let  not  all  this  mercy 
enlightened  and  refined;  your  heart  en-  be  lost  upon  you — but  give  yonr  attention 
larged  and  purified;  and  every  power  and  to  this  your  only  important  concern,  and 
disposition  of  mind  and  body  adapted  to  accept,  with  profound  gratitude,  the  in- 
the  highest  relish  of  virtue  and  happiness!  estimable  advantages  tluit  axe  thus  alfec- 
— Thus  accomplished,  to  be  admitted  into  tionately  offered  you. 
the  society  of  amiable  and  happy  beings.  Though  the  four  Gospels  are  each  of 
all  united  in  the  most  perfect  peace  and  them  a  narration  of  the  life,  sayings,  and 
friendship,  all  breathmg  nothing  but  love  death  of  Christ;  yet  as  they  are  not  ex- 
to  God,  and  to  each  other ; — with  them  to  actly  alike,  but  some  circumstances  and 
dwell  in  scenes  more  delightful  than  the  sayings,  omitted  in  one,  are  recorded  i& 
richest  imagination  can  paint — free  from  another,  you  must  make  yourself  perfectly 
every  pain  and  care,  and  from  all  possibi-  master  of  them  all. 
lity  of  change  or  satiety; — but,  above  all.  The  Acts  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  endowed 
to  enjoy  the  more  immediate  presence  of  \rith  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  authorized  by 
Qod  himself — to  be  able  to  comprehend  their  divine  Master,  come  next  in  order  to 
and  admire  his  adorable  perfections  iu  a  be  read. — Nothing  can  be  more  interesting 
hich  degree,  though  still  far  short  of  their  and  edifying,  than  the  history  of  their  «c- 
inunity — to  be  conscious  of  his  love  and  tions— of  the  piety,  zeal,  and  courage* 
favour,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  light  of  his  with  which  they  preached  the  glad  tidings 
countenance!— But  here  all  imagination  of  salvation:  and  of  the  varioua exertions 
fails ;— we  can  form  no  idea  of  that  bliss,  of  the  wonderful  powers  conferred  on  them 
which  may  be  communicat«i  to  us  by  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  confirmaUoa 
such  a  near  approach  to  the  Source  of  all  of  their  mission.              Mrs.  Chapone. 
beanty  and  all  good: — we  must  content  ^^ 
ourselves  with  believing,  "  that  it  is  what  §  145.     Character  of  SL  PattL 
xnorUl  eye  had  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nei-  The  character  of  St.  Paul,  and  his  mi- 
(her  hath  it  entered  mto  the  heart  of  man  to  raculous  conversion,  demand  yourparticn- 
conceive."   The  crown  of  all  our  joys  will  lar  attention  ;  most  of  the  apostlis  were 
be,  toknowthatweare  secure  of  p^^^^  men  of  low  birth  and  education;  but  St. 
them  for  ever-what  a  tmnsporting  ideal  Paul  was  a  Roman  citizen;  that  is,  he 
Can  you  reflect  on  all  these  things,  and  possessed  the  privileges  annexed  to  the 
not  feel  the  most  earnest  longings  after  im-  rreedom  of  the  city  of  Rome  which  was 
mortality  ^-Do  not  aUot^^^^^^^^  ^^L^.-  ^  Lh  ^^^,:^^^Z 
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4t^dttr»ordinArjreloqu«nc9»a9i^peaiiiiot  coinparipg  them  with  what  you  Sad  in 
oqIj  in  his  writiogs,  but  in  8e?eral  speeches  these.  It  is  through  the  aieglect  of  tl^js 
iu  iuB  own  defence,  pronouaced  before  rule  that  many  have  been  led  to  draw  the 
gOT^oors  and  courts  of  justice,  when  most  absurd  doctrines  from  the  holy  scrip- 
be  was  called  to  account  for  the  doctrines  tures. — Let  me  particularly  recommend  U> 
be  taught  He  seems  to  have  been  of  your  careful  perusal  the  xii.  ziii.  Kiv.  ^ad 
an  uncommonly  warm  temper,  and  zealous  xv.  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romaas. 
in  whatever  religion  he  professed:  this  In  the  xi v.  chapter,  St  Paul  has  in  view 
sed,  before  his  conversion,  shewed  itself  the  difference  between  the  Jewish  andC^en- 
iB  the  most  unjustifiable  actions,  by  furi«  tile  (or  Heathen)  converts,  at  that  time: 
oosly  persecuting  the  innocent  Christians :  the  former  were  disposed  to  look  with, 
but,  though  his  actions  were  bad,  we  may  horror  on  the  latter,  for  their  impiety  in 
be  sure  his  intentions  were  good ;  other-  not  paying  the  same  regard  to  the  distinc- 
wise  we  should  not  have  seen  a  miracle  tions  of  days  and  meats  that  they  did ;  and 
«mployed  to  convince  him  of  his  mistake,  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  wens  inclii^ed 
and  to  bring  him  into  the  right  way.  This  to  look  with  contempt  on  the  former,  for 
^camplemay  assure  us  of  the  mercy  of  their  weakness  and  superstition.  Excellent 
God  towards  mistaken  consciences,  and  is  the  advice  which  the  Apostle  gives  to 
ought  to  inspire  us  with  the  tofiei  enlarged  both  parties:  he  exhorts  the  Jewish  conr 
charity  and  good-will  towards  those  whose  verts  not  to  judge,  and  the  Gantiles  nojt  to 
erroneous  principles  mislead  their  con-  despise:  remeaobering  that  the  kingdom 
duGt:  instead  or  resentment  and  hatred  of  Heaven  is  not  meat  and  drink,  jbut 
against  their  persons,  we  ought  only  to  righteousness  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the 
feel  an  active  wish  of  assisting  them  to  HolyGhost<— Endeavour  to  conform  your- 
find  the  truth ;  since  we  know  not  whether,  self  to  this  advice ;  to  acquire  a  temper  of 
if  eonvinoed,  they  might  not  prove,  like  universal  candour  and  benevolence ;  and 
St  Paul,  chosen  vessels  to  promote  the  learn  neither  to  despise  nor  condemn  any 
honour  of  God,  and  of  true  religion.  It  persons  on  account  of  their  particular 
•  is  not  now  my  intention  to  eqter  with  you  modes  of  fiaiith and  worship;  remembering 
into  any  of  the  arguments  for  the  truth  of  always,  that  goodness  is  confined  to  no 
Christianity;  otherwise  it  would  be  im-  party — that  there  are  wise  and  worthy 
possible  wholly  to  pass  over  that,  which  men  among  all  the  sects  of  Christians — and 
arises  from  this  remarkable  conversion,  that,  to  his  own  master,  every  one  must 
and  which  has  be«a  so  admirably  illustra-  stand  or  fall. 

:ted  by  a  noble  writer,  whose  tract  on  this        I  will  enter  no  farther  into  the  several 

subject  is  in  every  body's  hands.  points  discussed  by  St  Paul  in  his  various 

MrM.  Chapone,  epistles — most  of  them  too  intricate  for 

c  i>i«      rk^-L    V  -  41  your  understanding  at  present,  and  many 

§  146.     Of  the  EpvsOes.  ^f  ^^  y^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^ 

Next  follow  the  Epistles,  which  make  ]y.     I  will  only  again  recommend  to  you 

a  very  important  part  of  the  New  TesU-  to  read  those  passages  frequently,  wtuch, 

ment;  and  you  cannot  be  too  much  em-  with  so  much  fervour  and  eneigy,  excite 

ployed  in  reading  them.   They  contain  the  you,  to  the  practice  of  the  most  exalted 

most  excellent  precepto  and  admonitions ;  piety  and  benevolence.     If  the  effusions 

«ad  are  of  particular  use  in  explaining  of  a  heart,  warmed  with  the  tenderest  af- 

moreat  large  several  doctrines  of  Christi-  fection  for  the  whole  human  race— if  pre- 

«nity,  which  we  could  not  so  fully  com-  cept,  warning,  encouragement,  exampW, 

|»rehend  without  them.     There  are,  in-  urged  by  an  eloquence  which  such  affec- 

4eed,  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  many  lion  only  could  inspire,  are  capable  of  in- 

passages  hard  to  be  understood;  such,  in  fluencing  your  mind — you  cannot  fail  to 

pfirtiottlar,  are  the  first  eleven  chapters  to  find,  in  such  parts  of  his  epistles  as  are 

the  Romans ;  the  greater  part  of  his  Epis-  adapted  to  your  understanding,  the  stroi^- 

4le8  to  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians;  apd  est  persuasives  to  every  virtue  that  can 

several  chapters  of  that  to  the  Hebrews,  adorn  and  improve  your  nature. 
Instead  of  perplexing  yourself  with  these  Bnd, 

asove  obscure  pessagesofficriptur^,  J  would  mt    v  -  n     i?  o.   y 

^isd  y<Hi  to  employ  your  attention  chiefiy         5  147.     J^  AP"**«  «r  SL  James. 
on  those  that  are  plain ;  and  to  judge  ^f      •  The  Epi^le  of  fit  James  is  enticsly 

,  the  i^ffWS^  Uflfht  w  the  qther  pai|(#^  by  practical,  and  exoeadii^ljr  fiba^  ybuasui- 
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not  study  it  too  much.  It  seems  particn* 
Uriy  designed  to  guard  Christians  against 
misunderstanding  some  thingsin  St  raul's 
writings,  which  have  been  fatally  perrert- 
ed  to  the  encouragement  of  a  dependence 
on  faith  alone,  without  good  works.  But 
the  more  rational  commentators  will  tell 
you,  that,  by  the  works  of  the  law,  which 
the  Apostle  a88?rts  to  be  incapable  of  justi- 
fying us,  he  means,  not  the  works  of  moral 
riffhteousness,  but  the  ceremonial  works 
of  the  Mosaic  law ;  on  which  the  Jews 
laid  the  greatest  stress,  as  necessary  to  saU 


study  this  part  of  scripture;  some 
hence,  perhaps,  there  may  be  no 
tion  to  your  attempting  it,  and 
into  your  hands  the  best  eipositions,  to 
sist  you  in  readine  such  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult parts  of  the  New  Testament  as  yo« 
cannot  now  be  supposed  to  nnderetand. — 
May  Heaven  direct  yoo  in  studying  this 
sacred  volume,  and  render  it  die  means  of 
making  you  wise  unto  salvation !  May 
you  love  and  reverence,  as  it  deserves,  this 
blessed  and  invaluable  book,  which  con- 
tains the  best  rule  of  life,  the  clearest  de- 


vation.     But  St.  James  tells  us,  that, "  If    claration  of  the  will  and  laws  of  the  Deity, 


<« 


the*  reviving  assurance  of  favour  to  true 
penitents,  and  the  unspeakably  joyful  ti- 
dings of  eternal  life  and  happinesa  to  all 
the  truly  virtuous,  through  Jesus  Chnst, 
the  Saviour  and  deliverer  of  the  world  ! 

FROM  THE  ECONOMY  OP  HU- 
MAN LIFE. 

Docbley. 
§  150.    Applicatiov. 

Since  the  days  that  are  past  are  gone 
for  ever,  and  those  that  are  to  come  may  not 
come  to  thee ;  it  behoveth  thee,  O  man  1 
to  employ  the  present  time,  without  re- 
gretting the  loss  of  that  which  is  past,  or  too 
much  depending  on  that  which  is  to  come. 
This  instant  is  thine :  the  next  it  in  the 
womb  of  futurity,  and  thou  knoweit  not 
what  it  may  bring  forth. 

Whatsoever  thou  resolvest  to  do,  do  it 
quickly.  Defer  not  till  the  evening  what 
the  morning  may  accomplish. 

Idleness  is  the  parent  of  want  and  of 
pain ;  but  the  labour  of  virtue  bringeth 
forth  pleasure. 

The  hand  of  diligence  defeateth  want ; 
prosperity  and  success  are  the  industrioiit 
vently  expresses,  renders  it  highly  edify-  v  man*8  attendants, 
ing  and  delightful.--That  love  of  God/  Who  is  he  that  hath  acquired  wealth, 
and  of  men,  which  this  beloved  apostle  so'  that  hath  risen  to  power,  that  hath  clothed 
pathetically  recommends,  is  in  truth  the  himself  with  honour,  that  is  spoken  of  in 
essence  of  religion,  as  our  Saviour  himself,  thecity  with  praise,  and  that  sundeth  before 
inform^  us.  Ifnd.  - 

§  149.     Cf  (he  Revelations. 
The  book  of  the  Revelations  contains  a 


any  man  among  us  seem  to  be  religious, 
and  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  but  de- 
**  ceiveth  his  own  heart,  that  man's  reli- 
•*  gion  is  vain  :" — and  that  "  pure  reli- 
*'  gion,  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the 
V  Father,  is  this,  to  visit  the  fatherless 
*^and  widow  in  their  affliction,  and  to 
**  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world." 
Faith  in  Christ,  if  it  produce  not  these  ef- 
fects, he  declareth,  is  dead,  or  of  no  power. 

Mrs,  Chapone, 

§   148.    Epi9tki  of  St    PeUr,  and  ike 
first  o/SL  John. 

The  Epistles  of  St  Peter  are  also  full 
of  the  best  instructions  and  admonitions, 
oonceming  the  relative  duties  of  life: 
amongst  which  are  set  forth  the  duties  of 
women  in  general,  and  of  wives  in  parti- 
cular. Some  part  of  his  second  Epistle  is 
prophetical ;  warning  the  church  of  false 
teachers  and  false  doctrines,  which  should 
undermine  morality,  and  disgrace  the  cause 
of  Christianity. 

The  first  of  St.  John  is  written  in  a 
highly  figurative  style,  which  makes  it,  in 
some  parts,  hard  to  be  understood  ;  but 
the  spirit  of  divine  love,  which  it  so  fer- 


> 
i 


the  king  in  his  council  ?  Even  he  that  bath 
/  shut  out  idleness  from  his  house;  and  hath 


prophetical  account  of  most  of  the  great 
events  relating  to  the  Christian  church, 
which  were  to  happen  from  the  time  of  the 
writer,  St.  John,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Many  learned  men  have  taken  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  explain  it :  and  they  have  done 
this  in  many  instances  very  successfully : 
but  I  tbink  it  is  yei  too  toon  for  yoii  U> 


said  unto  Sloth,  Thou  art  mine  enemy. 

He  riseth  up  early,  and  lieth  down  late : 
he  exerciseth  his  mind  with  contemplation, 
and  his  body  with  action,  and  presenreth 
the  health  of  both. 

The  slothful  man  is  a  burden  to  himself; 
Eis  hours  hang  heavy  on  his  head ;  he  loi- 
tereth  about,  and  knoweth  not  what  b« 
would  do. 

•  pass  away  like  the  fbadow  of  a 
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^oad,  and  be  leayeth  behind  him  no  mark 
.for  remembrance. 

His  body  is  diseased  for  want  of  exer- 
cise ;  he  wishiith  for  action,  but  hath  not 
Sower  to  move ;  his  mind  is  in  darkness  ; 
is  thoughts  are  confused ;  he  longeth  for 
knowledge,  but  hath  no  application. 

He  would  eat  of  the  almond,  but  hateth 
the  trouble  of  breaking  its  shell. 

His  house  is  in  disorder,  his  servants  are 
wasteful  and  riotous,  and  he  runneth  on 


From  the  experience  of  others,  do  thou 
learn  wisdom ;  and  from  their  failings  cor- 
rect thine  own  faults. 

Trust  no  man  before  thou  hast  tried 
him  ;  yet  mistrust  not  without  reason ;  it  is 
uncharitable. 

But  when  thou  hast  proved  a  man  to  be 
honest,  lock  him  up  in  thine  heart  as  a 
treasure ;  regard  him  as  a  jewel  of  inesti- 
mable price. 

Refuse  the  favours  of  a  mercenary  man ; 


towards  ruin;  he  seeth  it  with  his  eyes,  he    they  will  be  a  snare  unto  thee :  thou  shalt 
heareth  it  with  his  ears,' he  shaketh  his    never  be  quit  of  the  obhgations. 


head,  and  wisheth,  but  hath  no  resolution; 
till  ruin  cometh  upon  him  like  a  whirlwind, 
and  shame  and  repentance  descend  with 
him  to  the  grave. 

§  151.  Prudbnce. 

Hear  the  words  of  Prudence,  give  heed 
unto  her  counsels,  and  store  them  in  thine 
heart :  her  maxims  are  universal,  and  all 
the  virtues  lean  upon  her :  she  is  the  guide 
and  mistress  of  human  life. 

Put  a  bridle  on  thy  tongue;  set  a  guard 
before  thy  lips,  lest  the  words  of  thine 
own  mouUi  destroy  thy  peace. 


Use  not  to-day  what  to-morrow  may 
want :  neither  leave  that  to  hazard  which 
foresight  may  provide  for,  or  care  prevent* 

Yet  expect  not  even  from  Prudence  in- 
fallible success ;  for  the  day  knoweth  not 
what  the  night  may  bring  forth. 

The  fool  is  not  always  unfortunate,  nor 
the  wise  man  always  successful ;  yet  never 
had  a  fool  a  thorough  enjoyment;  never 
was  a  wise  man  wholly  unhappy. 

§  159.     Trmpbrance. 

The  nearest  approach  thou  canst  make 
to  happiness  on  this  side  the  grave,  is  to  en- 


Let  him  that  scoffeth  at  the  lame,  take    joy  from  heaven  understanding  and  health. 


care  that  he  halt  not  himself;  whosoever 
speaketh  of  another's  failings  with  plea- 
sure, shall  hear  of  his  own  with  bitterness 
of  heart. 

Of  much  speaking  cometh  repentance, 
but  in  silence  is  safety. 

A  talkative  man  is  a  nuisance  to  society ; 
the  ear  is  sick  of  his  babbling,  the  torrent 
of  his  words  overwhelmeth  conversation. 

Boast  not  of  thyself,  for  it  shall  bring 
contempt  upon  thee;  neither  deride  an- 
other, for  it  is  dangerous. 

A  bitter  jest  is  the  poison  of  friendship; 
and  he  that  cannot  restrain  his  tongue, 
shall  have  trouble. 


Furnish  thyself  with  the  proper  accom-    diseases  and  death. 


These  blessings  if  thou  possessest,  and 
wouldst  preserve  to  old  age,  avoid  the  al- 
lurements of  Voluptuousness,  and  fly  from 
her  temptations. 

When  she  spreadeth  herdelicacies  on  the 
board,  when  her  wine  sparklethin  the  cup, 
when  she smileth upon  thee»  and  persuadeth 
thee  to  be  joyful  and  happy ;  then  is  the 
hour  of  danger,then  let  Reason  stand  firmly 
on  her  guard. 

For  if  thou  hearkenest  unto  the  words 
of  her  adversary,  thou  art  deceived  and 
betrayed. 

The  joy  which  she  promiseth  changeth 
to  madness,  and  her  enjoyments  lead  on  to 


modations  belonging  to  thy  condition ;  yet 
epend  not  to  the  utmost  of  what  thou  canst 
anord,  that  the  providence  of  thy  youth 
may  be  a  comfort  to  thy  old  age. 

Let  thine  own  business  engage  thy  atten- 


Look  round  her  board  ;  cast  thine  eyes 
upon  her  guests,  and  observe  those  who 
have  been  allured  by  her  smiles,  who  have 
listened  to  her  temptation. 

Are  they  not  meagre?   are  they  not 


tion ;   leave  the  care  of  the  state  to  the  go-  sickly  ?  are  they  not  spiritless? 

vemon  thereof.  Their  short  hours  or  jollity  and  riot  are 

Let  not  thy  recreations  be  expensive,  followed  by  tedious  days  of  pain  and  de- 
les! the  pain  of  purchasing  them  exceed  the  jection.  She  hath  debauched  and  palled 
pleasure  thou  hast  in  their  enjoyment  their  appetites,  that  they  have  no  relis|i  for 

Neither  let  prosperity  put  out  the  eyes  their  nicest  dainties :  ner  votaries  are  be- 
ef circumspection,  nor  abundance  cut  off  come  her  victims ;  the  just  and  natural 
the  hands  of  frugality ;  he  that  too  much  consequence  which  God  hath  ordained,  in 
indulgeth  in  the  superfluities  of  life,  shall  the  constitution  of  things,  for  the  punidi- 
Uve  tQ  lament  the  waal  of  its  neoaasamu  Bent  of  Aoae  wbo  abuM  luf  gifts. 
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But  who  isi^  that  vUh  graceful  ttcps, 
and  withalivelTair^piOTeryoiidarpUiaf 

The  rose  blusheth  oa  hor  chaeki,  the 
sweetneis  of  the  morniiig  breathes  from  her 
lips :  joy,  tempered  with  innooeaoe  and 
modesty,  sparkleth  in  her  eyee,  and  fioMB 
the  cheerfulness  of  her  heart  die  aii^eth 
as  she  walk&  * 

Her  name  is  Health :  she  is  the  daogMer 
of  Exercise  and  Temperance ;  their  aoaa 
inhabit  the  mounlMns  of  the  aortbera  re- 
gions. 

They  are  bmva»  actirev  and  lively,  and 
partake  of  all  the  beantiflB  and  rirtues  of 
their  sister. 

Vigour  strinaeth  their  aenras,  atxeagth 
dwelleth  in  their  bones,  and  labov  is  their 
deliffht  all  the  day  long; 

The  empJoymeats  of  their  Cithar  exebe 
their  a{^)etite8,  and  ihe  repasts  of  their 
mother  refresh  them. 

To  combat  the  nusions  is  their  delight ; 
to  conquer  eTil  habits  their  glory. 

Their  pleasures  are  moderate,  and  there- 
fore they  endure ;  their  repose  is  short,  but 
flound  and  undisturbed. 

Their  blood  is  pure,  their  minde  are  se- 
lene^  and  the  phyaioian  findath  not  the  way 
to  their  habitations. 

But  safety  dwelleth  not  with  the  eons 
4Bf  men,  neither  is  eeourity  found  within 
their  gates. 

Behold  them  exposed  to  new  dangers 
from  without,  while  a  traitor  within  Xurk- 
iSth  to  betray  them. 

Their  health,  their  strength,  their  beauty 
.and  activity,  have  raised  desire  in  the 
"bosom  of  lascivious  Love. 

She  standeth  in  her  bower,  she  conrteth 
iheir  regard,  she  spreadeth  their  iempta- 

tiODS. 

Her  limbs  aresoftand  delicate:  her  sttire 
IB  loose  and  inviting.  Waatonnessepeaketh 
inhereyes,andon  herboeom  sits  temptation. 
She  beckoneth  them  with  her  finger,  she 
.  woo^  them  with  her  looks,  and  by  the 
•BQOOthness  of  her  tongue,  she  endeavour- 
eth  to  deceive. 

Ah!  fly  from  her  allurements,  stop  thy 
ears  to  her  enchanting  words.  If  thou 
meetest  the  languishing  of  her  eyes ;  if  thou 
hearest  the  softness  of  her  voice;  if  she 
caateth  her  arms  about  thee,  she  Undeth 
Aee  in  chains  for  ever. 

Shame  folIoweA,  and  disease,  and  want, 
And  care,  and  lepentanoe. 

Enfoebledby  daUiaace,withlui»iry  pam- 
fared,  and  softnediiyaleAh,  strength  shall 
forsakeibf  Imh^  «d  ihwllhilbf  MUtHvi- 


tioa:  thy  daya  shall  be  few,  and  thMi  !»• 
glorious ;  thy  griefs  shall  be  maay,  yat 
neat  with  n^  eompassion» 

4  155.     Pitt. 

As  blossoms  and  flowers  are  strewed 
upon  earth  by  the  hand  of  spring,  as  the 
kindness  of  summer  produce! h  in  perfec- 
tion the  bounties  of  harvest ;  so  the  smiles 
of  pity  shed  blessings  on  the  children  of 
misfortune. 

^  He  who  pitieth  another,  recommendeth 
himself;  but  he  who  is  without  pompas- 
aion  deserveth  it  not. 

The  butcher  relenteth  not  at  the  bleat- 
ing of  the  lamb,  neither  is  the  heart  of  the 
cruel  moved  with  distress. 

But  the  tears  of  the  compassionate  are 
sweeter  than  dew-drops  faUing  from  roses 
on  the  bosom  of  the  spiing. 

Shut  not  thine  ear  ther^pre  against  the 
criea  of  the  poor ;  nmther  handen  thine 
heart  i^;ainst  the  ^ailamitiea  •f  the  innia- 
cent. 

When  thelatberless  call  upon  thee,  when 
Ihe  widow's  heart  is  sunl^  and  she  im- 
ploreth  thy  assistance  with  teare  0f  sorrow; 
O  pity  her  affliction,  and  axiend  thy  hand 
to  those  who  have  none  to  help  themu 

When  thou  seest  the  naked  wesdeirer  ^f 
the  street,  shiveric^  with  cold,  aa4  desti- 
tute of  habitation ;  let  bounty  open  thi#e 
heart,  let  the  wings  of  chanty  abelter  him 
from  death,  that  thine  own  soul  may  Im. 

Whilst  the  poor  man  groaaeth  <w  the 
bed  of  sickness,  whilst  the  uafertnnale  Jen- 
guidi  in  the  horrors  of  a  dnngeon,  «r  the 
hoary  head  of  a^  lifts  up  a  AieUe  ^e  to 
thee  for  pity:  O  how  canst  thou  riot  in 
superfluous  enjoyments, xeganlless  of 
wants,  uafeeling  of  their  woes ! 


$  154.    Desire  iind  liOTE. 

Beware,  young  man,  beware  of  Am  al- 
lurements of  wantonness^  and  let  not  Uie 
harlot  tempt  thee  to  excess  in  her  de- 
lights. 

The  madness  of  desire  shall  defeat  its 
own  pursuits;  from  the  blindness ^of  its 
rage  thou  shalt  rush  upon  destruction. 

Therefore  give  not  up  thy  heart  to  Jier 
aweet  enticements,  neither  auSer  thy  soul 
to  be  enslaved  by  her  enchanting  drin- 
sions. 

The  fountain  of  health,  which  jnust  sup- 
ply iheetream  of  pleastti«(,ahall  quit[&ly  {e 
dried  up,  and,every  opr^  of  joy  ahaU  be 
exhausted. 

in  4he  prime  ifif  .Ihy  life  Mji^ftmH 
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overtake  Uiee ;  thy  sun  shall  deeliDe  in  the 
morning  of  thy  days. 

But  when  virtue  and  modesty  enlighten 
her  charms,  the  lustre  of  a  beautiful  wo- 
man is  brighter  than  the  stars  of  heaveo, 
and  the  influence  of  her  power  it  is  in  vain 
to  resist. 

The  whiteness  of  her  bosom  transcen- 
detk  the  lily ;  her  smile  is  more  delicious 
than  a  garden  of  roses. 

The  innocence  of  her  eye  is  like  that  of 
the  turtle ;  simplicity  and  truth  dwell  in 
ber  heart. 

The  kisses  of  her  mouth  are  sweeter 
than  h(Hiey;  the  perfumes  of  Arabia 
breathe  from  her  lips. 

Shut  not  thy  bosom  to  the  tenderness  of 
love ;  the  purity  of  its  flame  shall  ennoble 
thy  heart,  and  soften  it  to  receive  the  fair- 
est impressions. 


§    15.    WOMAN. 

Give  ear,  fair  daughter  of  love,  to  the 
instructions  of  prudence,  and  -let  the  pre- 
cepts of  truth  sink  deep  in  tky  heart,  so 
shall  the  charms  of  thy  mind  add  lustre  to 
the  elegance  of  thy  form ;  and  thy  beauty, 
like  the  rose  it  resembleth,  «hall  retain  its 
sweetness  when  its  bloom  is  withered. 

In  the  spring  of  thy  youth,  in  the  tnom- 
ing  of  thy  days,  when  the  eyes  of  men  gaze 
on  thee  with  delight,  and  nature  whispereth 
in  thine  ear  the  meaning  of  their  looks: 
ah !  hear  with  caution  their  seducing  words; 
guard  well  thy  heart,  nor  listen  to  their 
soft  persuasions. 

Bemember  that  thou  art  made  man's 
reasonable  companion,  not  the  slave  of  his 
passion;  the  end  of  thy  being  is  not  merely 
to  gratify  his  loose  desire,  but  to  assist  him 
In  the  toils  of  life,  to  edothe  him  with  thy 
tenderness,  and  recompense  his  care  witn 
soft  endearments. 

Who  is  she  that  winneth  the  heart  of 
man,  that  subdueth  him  to  love,  and 
reigneth  in  his  breast? 

Lo!  yonder  she  walketh  in  maiden 
sweetness,  wiih  innocence  in  her  mrnd^ 
and  modesty  on  her  cheek. 

Her  hand  seeketh  employment, herfoot 
delighteth  not  in  gadding  aoroad. 

She  is  clothed  with  neatness,  she  is  fed 
with  temperance;  humility  and  meekness 
are  as  a  crown  of  glory  circling  her  head* 

On  her  tongue  dwelleth  music,  the 
twMtness  ctf  honoyfloweihiromiiir  lips* 


Decency  is  in  all  her  words,  in  her  an- 
swers are  mildness  and  truth. 

Submission  and  obedience  are  the  lessons 
of  her  life,  and  peace  and  happiness  are 
her  reward. 

Before  her  steps  walketh  prudence,  and 
virtue  attendeth  at  her  ri^ht-hand. 

Her  eye  speaketh  eouness  and  love; 
but  discretion  with  a  sceptre  sitteth  on  her 
brow. 

The  tongue  of  the  licentious  is  dumb  in 
her  presence,  the  awe  of  her  virtue  keep- 
eth  him  silent. 

When  scandal  is  busy,  and  the  fame  of 
her  neighbour  is  tossed  from  tongne  to 
tongue ;  if  charity  and  good-natune  open 
not  her  mouth,  the  finger  of  silence  re«t- 
eth  on  her  lip. 

Her  breast  is  the  mansion  of  good- 
ness, and  therefore  eheBospectcdi  no  evil 
in  others. 

Hapfpy  were  the  man  that  should  make 
her  his  wife :  happy  the  child  that  shall 
call  her  mother. 

She  presideih  in  the  house,  and  there  u 
peace;  she  commandeth  with  judgment, 
and  is  obeyed. 

She  ariseth  in  the  morning,  she  consi- 
ders her  affiiirs,  and  appointeth  to  every 
one  fhmr  proper  business. 

The  care  of  her  family  is  her  whole  de- 
light, to  that  alone  she  applieth  her  study-; 
and  elegance  with  frugality  is  seen  in  her 
mansions. 

The  prudence  of  her  management  is  an 
honour  te  her  husband,  and  he  heareth  her 
praise  with  a  secret  delight. 

She  informeth  the  minds  of  her  children 
with  wisdom  :  she  fashioneth  their  man- 
ners from  the  example  of  her  own  good- 
ness. 

The  word  oF  her  mouth  is  the  law  of 
their  youth,  the  motion  of  her  eye  com- 
mandeth their  obedience. 

She  Bpeakethy  and  her  servants  fly;  she 
pointeth,  and  the  thing  is  done ;  for  the 
law  of  love  is  in  their  hearts,  and  her  kind- 
ness addeth  wings  to  their  feet. 

In  prosperity  she  is  not  pufled  up ;  in 
adversity  she  healeth  the  wounds  of  for- 
tune with  patieaoe. 

The  troubles  of  her  husband  are  alle- 
viated by  her  counsels,  and  sweetened  by 
her  endearments :  he  putteth  his  heart  in 
her  bosom,  and  receiveth  i^omfort. 

Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  made  her 
his  wife;  happy  the  child  that  calleth  heir 
mother. 
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§  150.     Son. 

From  the  creatures  of  God  let  man  learn 
wisdom,  and  apply  to  himielf  the  instruc- 
tion tbey  giye. 

Go  to  the  desert,  my  son :  obserre  the 
young  stork  of  the  wilderness ;  let  him 
speak  to  thy  heart ;  he  beareth  on  his  wings 
his  aged  sire,  he  lodgeth  him  with  safety, 
and  supplieth  him  with  food. 

The  piety  of  a  child  is  sweeter  than  the 
incense  of  Persia  offered  to  the  sun ;  yea, 
more  delicious  than  odours  wafted  from  a 
field  of  Arabian  spices  by  the  western 
gales. 

Be  grateful  then  to  thy  father,  for  he 
gave  thee  life ;  and  to  thy  mother,  for  she 
sustained  thee. 

Hear  the  words  of  his  mouth,  for  they 
are  spoken  for  thy  good  :  give  ear  to  his 
admonition,  for  it  proceedeth  from  love. 

He  hath  watched  for-  thy  welfare,  he 
hath  toiled  for  thy  ease:  do  honour  there- 
fore  to  his  age,  ^nd  let  not  his  grey  hairs 
be  treated  with  iitevereoce. 

Forget  not  thy  helpless  infancy,  nor  the 
frowardness  of  thy  youth,  and  indulge  the 
infirmities  of  thy  aged  parents ;  assist  and 
support  them  in  the  decline  of  life. 

So  shall  their  hoary  heads  go  down  to 
the  grave  in  peace;  and  thine  own  chil- 
dren, in  reverence  of  thy  example,  shall 
repay  thy  piety  with  filial  love. 

§  157.    Brothbrs. 

Ye  are  the  children  of  onefather,  pro- 
vided for  by  his  care;  and  the  breast  of 
one  mother  hath  given  you  suck. 

Let  the  bonds  of  affection,  therefore, 
unite  thee  with  thy  brothers,  that  peace 
and  happiness  may  dwell  in  thy  father*s 
house. 

And  when  ye  separate  in  the  world,  re- 
member the  relation  that  bindeth  you  to 
love  and  unity ;  and  prefer  not  a  stranger 
to  thine  own  blood. 

If  thy  brother  is  in  adversity,  assist 
him;  if  thy  sbter  is  in  trouble,  forsake 
her  not. 

So  shall  the  fortunes  of  thy  father  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  his  whole  race ; 
and  his  care  be  continued  to  you  all  in 
your  love  to  each  other. 

§  158.  Cbaritt. 

Happy  is  the  man  who  hath  sown  in 
bis  breast  the  seeds  of  benevolence;  the 
produce  thereof  shall  be  charity  and  love. 


From  the  fountain  of  his  heart  shall  rim 
rivers  of  goodness ;  and  the  streams  shall 
overflow  for  the  beneflt  of  mankind. 

He  assisteth  the  poor  in  their  trouble : 
he  rejoiceth  in  furthering  the  prosperity  of 
all  men. 

He  censureth  not  his  neighbour,  he 
believeth  not  the  tales  of  envy  and  ma- 
levolence, neither  repeatetb  he  their  slan- 
ders. 

He  forgiveth  the  injuries  of  men,  he 
wipeth  them  from  his  remembrance;  re- 
venge and  malice  have  no  place  in  his 
heart. 

For  evil  he  returneth  not  evil ;  he  ha- 
teth  not  even  his  enemies,  but  requiteth 
their  injustice  with  friendly  admonition. 

The  griefs  and  anxieties  of  men  excite 
his  compassion  ;  he  endeavoureth  to  alle- 
viate the  weight  of  their  misfortunes,  and 
the  pleasure  of  success  rewardeth  his  la- 
bour. 

He  calmeth  the  fury,  he  healeth  the 
quarrels  of  angry  men,  and  preventeth  Che 
mischiefs  of  strife  and  animosity. 

He  promoteth  in  his  neighbourhood 
peace  and  good-will,  and  his  name  is  re- 
peated with  praise  and  benediction. 

§  150.  Reliqiov. 

There  is  but  one  God,  the  author,  the 
creator,  the  governor  of  the  world,  al- 
ii^ighty,  eternal,  and  incomprehensible. 

The  sun  is  not  Gk>d,  though  his  noblest 
image.  He  enliveneth  the  world  with  his 
brightness,  his  warmth  giveth  life  to  the 
products  of  the  earth ;  admire  him  at  the 
creature,  the  instrument  of  God;  but  wor- 
ship him  not. 

To  the  One  who  is  supreme,  most  wise 
and  beneficent,  and  to  him  alone,  belong 
worship,  adoration,  thanksgiving,  and 
praise ! 

Who  hath  stretched  forth  the  heavens 
with  his  hand,  who  hath  described  with 
his  finger  the  courses  of  the  stars. 

Who  setteth  bounds  to  the  ocean,  that 
it  cannot  pass ;  and  saith  unto  the  stormy 
winds.  Be  still. 

Who  shaketh  the  earth,  and  the  nations 
tremble;  who  darteth  his  lightnings,  and 
the  wicked  are  dismayed. 

Who  calleth  forth  worlds  by  the  word 
of  his  mouth ;  who  smiteth  with  his  arm» 
and  they  sink  into  nothing. 

"  O  reverence  the  Majesty  of  the  Om- 
nipotent; jand  tempt  not  his  anger,  lest 

Uiou  be  destroyed!" 

The  providence  of  God  is  over  all  bit 
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works;  he  nileth  and  directeth  with  in« 
finite  wisdom. 

He  hath  instituted  laws  for  the  gorern- 
Kient  of  the  world ;  he  hath  wonderfully 
varied  them  in  his  beings ;  and  each,  by 
his  nature,  conformeth  to  bis  will. 

In  the  depths  of  his  mind  he  rerolveth 
all  knowledge;  the  secrets  of  futurity  lie 
open  before  him. 

The  thoughts  of  thy  heart  are  naked  to 
his  view ;  he  knoweth  thy  determinations 
before  they  are  made. 

With  respect  to  his  prescience,  there  is 
nothing  contingent;  with  respect  to  his 
providence,  there  is  nothing  accidental. 

Wonderful  he  is  in  all  his  ways ;  his 
coansels  are  inscrutable ;  the  manner  of  his 
knowledge  transcendeth  thy  conception. 

'*  Pay  therefore  to  his  wisdom  all  ho- 
*'  nour  and  veneration,  and  bow  down 
**  thyself  in  humble  and  submissive  obe- 
**  dience  to  supreme  direction." 

The  Lord  is  gracious  and  beneficent ; 
he  hath  created  the  world  in  mercy  and 
love. 

His  goodness  is  conspicuous  in  all  his 
works ;  he  is  the  fountain  of  excellence, 
the  centre  of  perfection. 

The  creatures  of  his  hand  declare  his 
goodness,  and  all  their  enjoyments  speak 
his  praise;  he  clotheth  them  with  beauty, 
lie  supporteth  them  with  food,  he  preserve 
eth  them  with  pleasure  from  generation  to 
generation. 

If  we  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  heavens, 
his  glory  shineth  forth :  if  we  cast  them 
down  upon  the  earth,  it  is  full  of  his 
goodness;  the  hills  and  the  valleys  rejoice 
and  sing ;  fieldfl,  rivers,  and  woods  re- 
sound his  praise. 

fiut  thee,  O  man,  he  hath  distinguished 
with  peculiar  favour;  and  exalted  thy 
station  above  all  creatures. 

He  hath  endued  thee  with  reason,  to 
maintain  thy  dominion :  he  hath  fitted  thee 
with  language,  to  improve  by  society ;  and 
exalted  thy  mind  with  the  powers  of  me- 
ditatjoo  to  contemplate  and  adore  his  ini- 
mitable perfections. 

And  in  the  laws  he  hath  ordained  as  the 
rule  of  thy  life,  so  kindly  hath  he  suited 
thy  duty  to  thy  nature,  that  obedience  to 
his  precepts  is  happiness  to  thyself. 

**  O  praise  his  goodness  with  songs  of 
**  thanksgiving,  and  meditate  in  silence  on 
^  the  wonders  of  his  love;  let  thy  heart 
**  overflow  with  gratitude  and  acknow- 
ledgment J  kt  the  language  of  thy  lips 
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**  speak  praise  and  adoration ;  let  the 
*'  actions  of  thy  life  shew  thy  love  to  his 
"  law." 

The  Lord  is  just  and  righteous,  and  will 
judge  the  earth  with  equity  and  truth. 

Hath  he  established  his  laws  in  good- 
ness and  mercy,  and  shall  he  not  punish 
the  transgressors  thereof? 

O  think  not,  bold  man!  because  thy 
punishment  is  delayed,  that  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  is  weakened ;  neither  flatter  thyself 
with  hopes  that  he  winketh  at  thy  do- 
ings. 

His  eye  pierceth  the  secrets  of  every 
heart,  and  remembereth  them  for  ever; 
he  respecteth  not  the  persons  or  the  sta- 
tions of  men. 

The  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  wise  and  the  ignorant,  when  the 
soul  hath  shaken  off  the  cumbrous  shackles 
of  this  mortal  life,  shall  equally  receive 
from  the  sentence  of  Ood  a  just  and 
everlasting  retribution  according  to  their 
works. 

Then  shall  the  wicked  tremble,  and  be 
afraid ;  but  the  heart  of  the  righteous  shall 
rejoice  in  his  judgments. 

**  O  fear  the  Lord,  therefore,  all  the 

days  of  thy  life,  and  walk  in  the  paths 

which  he  hath  opened  before  thee.  Let 
**  prudence  admonish  thee,  let  temperance 
**  restrain,  let  justice  guide  thy  hand,  be- 
*'  nevolence  warm  thy  heart,  and  grati- 
*^  tude  to  heaven  inspire  thee  with  devo- 
"  tion.  These  shall  give  thee  happiness 
**  in  thy  present  state,  and  bring  thee  to 
*^  the  mansion  of  eternal  felicity,  in  the 
•'  paradise  of  God." 

This  is  the  true  Economy  of  Human 
Life. 

§  160.    Death. 

As  the  production  of  the  metal  proveth 
the  work  of  the  alchymist;  so  is  death  the 
test />f  our  lives,  the  assay  which  sheweth 
the  standard  of  all  our  actions. 

Wouldst  thou  judge  of  a  life,  examine 
the  period  of  it ;  the  end  crowneth  the 
attempt :  and  where  dissimulation  is  no 
more,  there  truth  appeareth. 

He  hath  not  spent  his  life  ill,  who 
knoweth  to  die  well;  neither  can  he  have 
lost  all  his  time,  who  employeth  the  last 
portion  of  it  to  his  honour. 

He  was  not  bom  in  vain  who  dieth  as 
he  ought;  neither  hath  he  lived  unprofit- 
ably  who  dieth  happily. 

tie  that  coDsidereth  he  is  to  die|  is  con- 
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t6At  while  he  liToth :  kt  who  striTeth  to  and  shioe  at  lights  in  the  world,  by  the 

forget  it,  hath  no  pleasure  in  any  thing  ;  influence  of  a  good  example, 

his  joy  appeareth  to  himajewel  whichbe  Give  us  grace  to  be.  diligent  in  our 

ezpecteth  erery  moment  he  shall  lose.  studies,  and  that  whatever  we  read  we  may 

Wouldst  thou  learn  to  die  nobly?  let  strongly  mark,  and  inwardly  digest  it. 

thy  vioes  die  before  thee.     Happy  is  he  Bless  our  parents,  guardians,  and  in- 

who  endeth  the  business  of  his  life  before  structors;  and  grant  &at  we  may  make 

his  death ;    who,    when  the  hour  of  it  them  the  best  return  in  our  power,  for 

cometb,  hath  nothing  to  do  but  to  die ;  giving  us  opportunities  of  improvement, 

who  wisheth  not  delay,  because  he  hath  and  for  all  their  care  and  attention  to  our 

no  longer  use  for  time.  welfare.    They  ask  no  return,  but  that 

Avoid  not  death,  for  it  is  a  weakness ;  we  should  make  use  of  those  opportunities, 

fear  it  not,  for  thou  understandest  not  and  co-operate  with  their  endeavours  — O 

what  it  is:  all  that  thou  certainly  knowest,  grant  that  we  may  not  disappoint  their 

is,  that  it  putteth  an  end  to  thy  sorrows,  anxious  expectations. 

Think  not  the  longest  life  the  happiest;  Assist  us  mercifully,  O  Lord,  that  we 

that  which  is  best  employed,  doth  man  the  may  immediately  engage  in  the  studies 

most  honour ;  himself  shall  rejoice  after  and  duties  of  the  day,  and  go  through 

death  in  the  advantages  of  it.  them  cheerfully,  diligently,  and  success- 
fully. 

§  161.   A  Morning  Prayer  for  a  young  Accept  our  endeavours,  and  pardon  our 

Student  at  Schooly  or  for  the  common  defects,  through  the  merits  of  our  blessed 

Use  of  a  SAooL  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Knox, 

Fatherof  All!  we  return  thee  most  hum- 
ble and  hearty  thanks  for  thy  protection  of  §  162.  An  Evening  Prayer* 
us  in  the  night  season,  and  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  our  souls  and  bodies  in  the  sweet  O  Almighty  God!  again  we  approach 
repose  of  sleep.  Accept  also  our  unfeign-  thy  mercy-seat,  to  of^r  unto   thee  our 
ed  gratitude  (or  all  thy  mercies  during  the  thanks  and  praises  for  the  blessings  and 
helpless  age  of  infancy.  protection  afforded  us  this  day ;  and  hum- 
Continue,  we  beseech  thee,  to  guard  as  oly  to  implore  thy  pardon  for  our  mani- 
under  the  shadow  of  thy  wing.    Our  age  fold  transgressions. 
is  tender,  and  our  nature  frail;  and,  with-  Grant  that  the  words  of  various  instruc- 
out  the  influence  of  thy  grace,  we  shall  tion  which  we  have  heard  or  read  this 
surely  fall.  day,  may  be  so  inwardly  grafted  in  our 

Let  that  influence   descend  into  our  hearts  and  memories,  as  to  bring  forth  the 

hearts,  and  teach  us  to  love  thee  and  truth  fruits  of  learning  and  virtue, 

above  all  things.    O  guard  us  from  temp-  Grant  that  as  we  recline  on  our  pillows, 

tations  to  deceit,  and  grant  that  we  may  we  may  call  to  mind  the  transactions  of 

abhor  a  lie,  both  as  a  sin  and  as  a  dis-  the  day,  condemn  those  things  of  which 

grace.  our  conscience  accusesus,  and  make  and 

Inspire  us  with  an  abhorrence  of  the  keep  resolutions  of  amendment, 

loathsomeness  of  vice,  and  the  pollutions  '      Grant  that  thy  holy  angels  may  watch 

of  sensual  pleasure.     Grant,  at  the  same  over  us  this  night,  and  guard  us  from 

time,  that  we  may  early  feel  the  delight  of  temptation,     excluding     all     improper 

conscious  purity,  and  wash  our  hands  in  thoughts,  and  filling  our  breasts  with  the 

innocency,  from  the  united  motives  of  in-  purest  sentiments  of  piety.    Like  as  the 

cli nation  and  of  duty.  hart  panteth  for  the  water-brook,  so  let 

Give  us,  O  thou  Parent  of  all  know-  our  souls  thirst  for  thee,  O  Lord,  and  for 
ledge,  a  love  of  learning,  and  a  taste  for  whatever  is  excellent  and  beautiful  in 
the  pure  and  sublime  pleasures  of  the  un-  learning  and  behaviour, 
derstanding.  Improve  our  memory,  quick-  Correct,  by  the  sweet  influence  of 
en  our  apprehension,  and  grant  that  we  Christian  charity,  the  irregularities  of 
may  lay  up  such  a  store  of  learning,  as  our  temper;  and  restrain  every  tendency 
may  fit  us  for  the  station  to  which  it  shall  to  ingratitude,  and  to  ill-usage  of  our  pa- 
please  thee  to  call  us,  and  enable  us  to  rents,  teachers,  pastors,  and  masters, 
make  great  adfaneei  in  virtM  and  religioui  Teach  ju  to  know  the  value  of  a  good 
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edocation,  and  to  be  thankful  to  those 
vrho  labour  in  the  iftipro^ement  of  oor 
minds  and  moraW*  Give  us  graoi  to  be 
reverent  to  our  superiors,  gentle  to  our 
equals  or  inferiors,  and  benevolent  to  all 
mankind.  Elevate  and  enlarg;e  our  senti- 
ments, and  let  all  our  conduct  be  regu- 
lated bjr  right  reason,  attended  with 
Christian  charity,  and  that  peculiar  ge« 
nerosjty  of  mind,  which  becomes  a  liberal 
Acholar,  and  a  sincere  Christian. 

O  Lord,  bestow  upon  us  whatever  may 
be  good  for  us,  even  though  we  should 


omit  to  pray  for  it;  and  avert  whatever 
is  hnrtfal,  though  in  the  blindness  of  oar 
hearts  we  should  desire  it. 

Into  thy  hands  we  resign  ourselves,  as 
we  retire  to  rest ;  hoping  by  thy  mercy, 
to  rise  again  with  renewed  spirits,  to  go 
through  the  business  of  the  morrow,  and 
to  prepare  ourselves  for  this  life,  and  for 
a  blessed  immortality ;  which  we  ardently 
hope  to  attain,  through  the  merits  and  in- 
tercession of  thy  Son,  our  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

Knox» 
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BOOK  THE  SECOND. 
CLASSICAL  AND  HISTORICAL. 


§  1.  Beneficial  EffecU  of  a  Taste  for  the 
Belles  Lettree. 

BELLES  Lettres  and  Criticism  chiefly 
consider  Man  as  a  being  endowed 
witb  those  powers  of  taste  and  imagina- 
tion, which  were  intended  to  embellish 
his  mind,  and  to  supply  him  with  ra- 
tional and  useful  entertainment  They 
open  a  field  of  investigation  peculiar  to 
themselres.  All  that  relates  to  beauty, 
harmony,  grandeur,  and  elegance;  all 
that  can  sooth  the  mind,  gratify  the 
fancy,  or  move  the  affections,  belongs  to 
their  province.  They  present  human  na- 
ture under  a  different  aspect  from  that 
which  it  assumes  when  viewed  by  other 
sciences.  They  bring  to  light  various 
springs  of  action,  which,  without  their 
aid,  might  have  passed  unobserved;  and 
which,  though  of  a  delicate  nature,  fre- 
quently exert  a  powerful  influence  on 
several  departments  of  human  life. 

Such  studies  have  also  this  peculiar  ad- 
vantage, that  they  exercise  our  reason 
without  fatiguing  it.  They  lead  to  in- 
quiries acute,  but  not  painful;  profound, 
but  not  dry  nor  abstruse.  They  strew 
flowers  in  the  path  of  science ;  and  while 
they  keep  the  mind  bent,  iu  some  degree, 
and  active,  they  relieve  it  at  the  same 
time  from  that  more  toilsome  labour  to 
which  it  most  submit  in  the  acquisition 
of  necessary  erudition,  or  the  investiga- 
tion of  abstract  truth.  Blatr. 

§  2.  Benefiaial  MecU  of  (he  OMoatwn 

The  cultivation  of  Taste  is  further  re- 
commended  by  the  happy  effects  which 


it  naturally  tends  to  produce  on  human 
life.  The  most  busy  man,  in  the  most 
active  sphere,  cannot  be  always  occupied 
by  business.  Men  of  serious  professions 
cannot  always  be  on  the  stretch  of  serious 
thought  Neither  can  the  most  gay  and 
flourishing  situations  of  fortune  afford  any 
man  the  power  of  filling  all  his  hours  with 
pleasure.  Life  must  always  languish  in 
the  hands  of  the  idle.  It  will  frequently 
languish  even  in  the  hands  of  the  busy,  if 
they  have  not  some  employment  subsi- 
diary to  that  which  forms  their  main 
pursuit.  How  then  shall  those  vacant 
spaces,  those  unemployed  intervals,  which, 
more  or  less,  occur  in  the  life  of  every 
one,  be  filled  up?  How  can  we  contrive 
to  dispose  of  them  in  any  way  that  shall 
be  more  agreeable  in  itself,  or  more  con- 
sonant to  the  dignity  of  the  human  mind, 
than  in  the  entertainments  of  taste,  and 
the  study  of  polite  literature?  He  who 
is  so  happy  as  to  have  acquired  a  relish 
for  these,  has  always  at  hand  an  innocent 
and  irreproachable  amusement  for  his  lei- 
sure hours,  to  save  him  from  the  danger 
of  many  a  pernicious  passion.  He  is  not 
in  hazard  of  being  a  burden  to  himself. 
He  is  not  obliged  to  fly  to  low  company, 
or  to  court  the  riot  of  loose  pleasures,  m 
or<kr  to  cure  the  tediousness  of  existence. 
Providence  seems  plainly  to  have  point- 
ed out  this  useful  purpose,  to  which  the 
pleasures  of  taste  may  be  applied,  by  inter- 
posmg  them  in  a  middle  station  between 
!nf  r^^^^'^es^of  sense  and  those  of  pure 
intellect.  We  were  not  designed  to  grovel 
always  among  objects  so  low  as  the  for- 
mer;  nor  are  we  capable  of  dwelling  con- 
"tanUy  in  bo  high  a  region  as  the  latter. 
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The  pleasures  of  taste  refresh  the  mind  af-  exercise  of  taste  is,  in  its  native  tendency, 

ler  the  toils  of  the  intellect,aQd  the  labours  moral  and  purifying.     From  reading  tbt^ 

of  abstract  study ;  and  they  gradually  raise  roost  admired  productions  of  genius,  wbe- 

it  above  the  attachments  of  sense,  and  pre-  ther  in  poetry  or  prose,  almost  every  one 

pare  it  for  the  enjoyments  of  virtue.  rises  with  some  good  impression  left  on 

So  consonant  is  this  to  experience,  that  his  mind ;  and  though  ihe^^e  may  not  al- 

in  the  education  of  youth,  no  object  has  ways  be  durable,  they  are  at  least  to  be 

in  every  age  appeared  more  important  to  ranked  among  the  means  of  disposing  the 

wise  men  than  to  tincture  them  early  with  heart  to  virtue.     One  thing  is  certain,  and 

a  relish  for  the  entertainments  of  taste.  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  illustrate 

The  transition  is  commonly  made  with  it  more  fully,  that,  without  possessing  the 

ease  from  these  to  the  discharge  of  the  virtuous  affections  in  a  strong  degree,  no 

higher  and  more  important  duties  of  life,  man  can  attain  eminence  in  the  sublime 

Good  hopes  may  be  entertained  of  those  parts  of  eloquence.     He  must  feel  what  a 

whose  minds  have  this  liberal  and  elegant  good  man  feels,  if  he  expects  greatly  to 

turn.     It  is  favourable  to  many  virtues,  move  or  to  interest  mankmd.     They  are 

Whereas  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  relish  far  the  ardent  sentiments  of  honour,  virtue, 

eloquence,  poetry,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  magnanimity,  an  public  spirit,  that  only 

is  justly  construed  to  be  an  unpromising  can  kindle  that  fire  of  genius,  and  call  up 

symptom  of  youth ;   and  raises  suspicions  into  the  mind  those  high  ideas  which  at« 

of  their  being  prone  to  low  gratifications,  tract  the  admiration  of  ages ;  and  if  this 

or  destined  to  drudge  in  the  more  vulgar  spirit  be  necessary  to  produce  the  most 

and  illiberal  pursuits  of  life.         Blair.  distinguished  efforts  of  eloquence,  it  must 

be  necessary  also  to  our  relishing  them 

§  3.    Improvement  of  Taste  connected  with  proper  taste  and  feeling.         Ibid. 
wUh  Improvement  in  Virtue. 

There  are  mdeed  few  good  dispositions  .    .                                        •     • «        <> 

of  any  kind  with  which  the  improvement  }^  J«  "^^  ^^^y  ^^  6>^«  ^  PJ^*^*^  '^^l  ?^ 

of  Uste  is  not  more  or  less  connoted.    A  ^^* ^  "'^''^^  ^X  Style.     The  best  defini. 

cultivated  taste  increases  sensibility  to  all  ^^.^  ^\°  6^^^  ''^  '^  >«'  ^^®  P^?^»^  "^^"- 

the  tender  and  humane  passions,  by  giv-  ^.^^  *«  Y'^^^  *  man  expresses  his  concep- 

ing  them  frequent  exerci^ ;  while  it  tends  l^^'"*'  }y  "^^^"^  ?^  Language.     It  is  di  f- 

to  weaken  le  more  violent  and  fierce  ferent  from  mere  Language  or  words.  The 

emotions.  words,  which  an  author  employs,  may  be 

proper  and  faultless ;  and  his  Style  may, 

— — iDfl^fDuts  didicisse  adeliter  arics  nevertheless,  have  great  faults ;  it  may  be 

EmoU.t  niorei,  ncc  linit  eise  feros*.  j^^^  ^^  ^^jg.  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  affected.     Style 

The  elevated  sentiments  and  high  exam-  has  always  some  reference  to  an  author's 

pies  which  poetry,  eloouence,  and  history  manner  of  thinking.     It  is  a  picture  of  the 

are  often  bringing  under  our  view,  natu-  ideas  which  rise  in  his  mind,  and  of  the 

Tally  tend  to  nourish  in  our  minds  public  manner  in  which  they  rise  there;   and 

spirit,  the  love  of  glory,  contempt  of  ex-  hence,  when  we  are  examining  an  author's 

temal  fortune,  and  the  admiration  of  what  composition,  it  is,  in  many  cases, extremely 

is  truly  illustrious  and  great.  difiicult  to  separate  the  Style  from  the  sen- 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  timent.   No  wonder  these  two  should  be  so 

improvement  of  taste  and  of  virtue  is  the  intimately  connected,  as  Style  is  nothing 

same,  or  that  they  may  always  be  expect-  else,  than  that  sort  of  expression  which  our 

ed  to  co-exist  in  an  equal  degree.     More  thoughts  most  readily  assume.  Hence,  dif- 

powerful  correctives  than  taste  can  apply,  ferent  countries  have  been  noted  for  pecu- 

are  necessary  for  reforming  the  corrupt  liarities  of  Style,  suited  to  their  different 

propensities  which  too  frequently  prevail  temper  aud  genius.     The  eastern  nationg 

among  mankind.     Elegant  speculations  animated  their  Style  with  the  most  strong 

are  sometimes  found  to  float  on  the  surface  and  hyperbolical  figures.    The  Athenians, 

ofthe  mind,  while  bad  passions  possess  the  a  polished  and  acute  people,  formed   a 

interior  regions  ofthe  heart.  At  the  same  Style,  accurate,  clear,  and  neat  The  Asia- 

tima  tl^  cannot  but  be  admitted,  thai  the  tics,  gay  and  loose  in  their  manners,  affect* 

*  The  poliihM  arU  have  bumanizM  maDkind, 
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ed  a  Style  florid  and  dilTuse.  The  like 
sort  of  characteristical  difterences  are  com- 
monly remarked  in  the  Style  of  the  French, 
the  English,  and  the  Spaniards.  In  giving 
the  general  characters  of  Style,  it  is  usual 
to  talk  of  a  nervous,  a  feeble,  or  a  spirited 
Style;  which  are  plainly  the  characters 
of  a  writer's  manner  of  thinking,  as  well 
as  of  expressing  himself;  so  dillicult  it  is 
to  separate  these  two  things  from  one  an- 
other. Of  the  general  characters  of  Style, 
I  am  afterwards  to  discourse,  but  it  will 
be  necessary  to  begin  with  examining  the 
more  simple  qualities  of  it;  from  the  as- 
semblage of  which  its  more  complex  de- 
nominations, in  a  great  measure,  result. 

All  the  qualities  of  a  good  Style  may  be 
ranged  under  two  headf.  Perspicuity  and 
Ornament.  For  all  that  can  possibly  be 
required  of  Language  is,  to  convey  our 
ideas  clearly  to  the  minds  of  others,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  in  such  a  dress,  as,  by 
pleasing  and  interesting  them,  shall  most 
eirectually  strengthen  the  impressions 
which  we  seek  to  make.  When  both 
these  ends  are  answered,  we  certainly  ac- 
complish every  purpose  for  which  we  use 
AV riling  and  Discourse.  Blair, 

§  5.  On  Peuspicuity. 

Perspicuity,  it  will  be  readily  admitted, 
is  the  fundamental   quality  of  Style*;  a 
quality  so  essential  in  every  kind  of  writ- 
ing, that  for  the  want  of  it  nothing  can 
atcne.  Without  this,  the  richest  ornaments 
of  Style  only  glimmer  through  the  dark; 
and  puzzle,  instead  of  pleasing,  the  reader. 
This,  therefore,  must  be  our  first  object,  to 
make  our  meaning  clearly  and  fully  under- 
»?tood,  and  understood  without  the  least  dif- 
ficulty. »*Oralio,'*  says  Quinctilian,  "  de- 
"  bet  negligenter  quoque  audiontibus  esse 
"  aperta ;  ut  in  animum  audientis,  sicut 
"  sol  in  oculos,  etiamsi  in  eum  nou  inten- 
"  datur,  occurrat.     Quare,  non  solum  ut 
'*  non  intelligere,   curandum+."     If  we 
are  obliged  to  follow  a  writer  with  much 
care,  to  pause,  and  to  read  over  his  sen- 
tences a  second  time,  in  order  to  compre- 
hend them  fully,  he  will  never  please  us 
long.     Mankind  are  too  indolent  to  relish 
so  much  labour.     They  may  pretend  to 
admire  the  author^s  depth  after  they  have 


discovered  his  meaning;  but  they  will 
selik)m  be  inclined  to  take  up  his  work  a 
second  time. 

Authors  sometimes  plead  the  difficulty 
of  tlieir  subject,  as  an  excuse  for  the  want 
of  Perspicuity.  But  the  excuse  can  rarely, 
if  ever,  be  admitted.  For  whatever  a  man 
conceives  clearly,  that  it  is  in  his  power, 
if  he  will  be  at  the  trouble,  to  put  into  dis- 
tinct propositions,  or  to  express  clearly  to 
others:  and  upon  no  subject  ought  any 
man  to  write,  where  he  cannot  think 
clearly.  His  ideas,  indeed,  may,  very  ex- 
cusably, be  on  some  subjects  incomplete 
or  inadequate;  but  still,  as  far  as  they  go, 
they  ought  to  be  clear;  and,  wherever  this 
is  the  case.  Perspicuity  in  expressing  them 
is  always  attainable.  The  obscurity  which 
reigns  so  much  among  many  metaphysical 
writers,  is,  for  the  most  part,  owing  to  the 
indistinctness  of  their  own  conceptions. 
They  £ee  the  object  but  in  a  confused  light; 
and,  of  course,  can  never  exhibit  it  in  a 
clear  one  to  others. 

Perspicuity  in  writing,  is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  merely  a  sort  of  negative  virtue, 
'or' freedom  from  defect.  It  has  higher 
merit:  it  is  a  degree  of  positive  beauty. 
We  are  pleased  with  an  author,  we  consi- 
der him  as  deserving  praise,  wlio  frees  us 
from  all  fatigue  of  searching  for  his  mean- 
ing; who  carries  us  through  his  subject 
without  any  embarrassment  or  confusion ; 
whose  style  flows  always  like  a  limpid 
stream,  where  we  see  to  the  very  bottom. 

Ibid. 

§  6.  On  Purity  and  Propriety. 

Purity  and  Propriety  of  Language,  are 
often  used  indiscriminately  for  each  other ; 
and,  indeed,  they  are  very  nearly  allied. 
A  distinction,  however,  obtains  between 
them.  Purity,  is  the  use  of  such  words, 
and  such  constructions,  as  belong  to  the 
idiom  of  the  Language  which  we  speak ; 
in  opposition  to  words  and  phrases  that  are 
imported  from  other  Languages,  or  that  are 
obsolete,  or  new-coined,  or  used  without 
proper  authority.  Propriety  is  the  selec- 
tion of  such  words  in  the  Language,  as  the 
best  and  most  established  usage  has  ap- 
propriated to  those  ideas  which  we  intend 
to  express  by  thero.     It  implies  the  cor- 


*  *<  Nobis  prima  ut  virtas,  pertpicuitas,  propria  vtrba,  recUu  ordoy  noa  in  loagum  diUta  con- 

**  cUisio ;  Dihil  iieqiie  desit,  neque  superfluat."  Qujnctil.  lib.  viii. 

^^  +  **  Discourse  ought  always  to  b^  obTious,  even  to  the  moBt careless  and  negligent  bearer;  so 

c!  ^^  ****  sense  shall  strike  his  mind,  as  the  light  of  ibe  suu  does  our  eyes,  though  they  are  not 

*  directed  upwards  to  it.    We  must  study,  not  only  that  every  hearer  may  undersUnd  us,  but 

that  It  shall  be  impossible  for  bim  not  to  understand  us.'* 
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vect  and  happy  application  of  them,  ao-    made  equally  strong  and  expressive  with 
cording  to  that  usage,  in  opposition  tovul-  this  latinized  English.                  Blair, 
garisms,  or  low  expressions ;  and  to  words  c  m,    r\^  n 
and  phrases,  which  would  be  less  signifi-  §  7.  CM  Frecision. 
cant  of  the  ideas  that  we  mean  to  convey.  The  exact  import  of  Precision  may  be 
Style  may  be  pure,  that  is,  it  may  all  be  drawn  from  the  etymology  of  the  word, 
strictly  English,  without  Scotticisms  or  It  comes  from  "  precidere,"  to  cut  off: 
Gallicisms,  or   ungrammatical,    irregular  it    imports   retrenching  all    superfluities, 
expressions  of  any  kind,  and  may,  never-  and  pruning  the  expression  so,  as  to  exy 
theless,    be  deficient  in  propriety.     The  hibit  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  exact 
words  may  be  ill-chosen  ;  not  adapted  to  copy  of  his  idea  who  uses  it.     I  observed 
the  subject,  nor  fully  expressive  of  the  au-  before,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  separate 
thor's  sense.     He  has  taken  all  his  words  the  qualities  of  Style  from  the  qualities  of 
and  phrases  from  the  general  mass  of  Eng-  Thought ;  and  it  is  found  so  in  this  in* 
lish  Language;  but  he  has  made  his  se-  stance.     For  in  order  to  write  with  Pre- 
lection   among    these    words    unhappily,  ciiion,  though  this  be  properly  a  quality  of 
Whereas  Style  cannot  be  proper  without  Style ;  one  must  possess  a  very  consider* 
being  also  pure  ;  and  where  both  Purity  able  degree  of  distinctness  and  accuracy 
and  Propriety  meet,  besides  making  Style  in  his  manner  of  thinking, 
perspicuous,  they  also  render  it  graceful.  The  words,  which  a  man  uses  to  express 
There  is  no  standard,  either  of  Purity  or  his  ideas,  may  be  faulty  in  three  respects: 
of  Propriety,  but  the  practice  of  the  best  They  may  either  not  express  that  idea 
writers  and  speakers  in  the  country.  which  the  author  intends,  but  some  other 

When  I  mentioned  obsolete  or  new-  which  only  resembles,  or  is  a-kin  to  it; 

coined  words  as  incongruous  with  Purity  or,  they  may  express  that  idea,  but  not 

of  Style,  it  will  be  easily  understood,  that  quite  fully  and  completely;  or,  they  may 

some  exceptions  are  to  be  made.  On  cer-  express  it  together  with  something  more 

tain  occasions,  they  may  have  grace.    Po-  than   he  intends.     Precision  stands  op« 

etry  admits  of  greater  latitude  than  prose,  posed  to  all  these  three  faults;  but  chiefly 

with  respect  to  coining,  or,  at  least,  new-  to  the  last.     In  an  author's  writing  with 

compounding  words;  yet,  even  here,  this  propriety,  his   being  free  from  the  two 

liberty  should  beused  with  a  sparing  hand,  former  faults  seems  implied.     The  words 

lo  prose,  such  innovations  are  more  ha-  which  he  uses  are  proper;  that  is,  they 

sardous,  and  have  a  worse  effect.     They  express  that  idea  wtiich  he  intends,  and 

are  apt  to  give  Style  an  affected  and  con*  they  express  it  fully;  but  to  be  Precise, 

ceited  air;  and  should  never  be  ventured  signifies,  that  they  express  that  idea,  and 

upon,  except  by  such,  whose  established  no  more.     There  is  nothing  in  his  words 

reputation  gives  them  some  degree  of  die-  which  introduces  any*  foreign  idea,  any 

tatorial  power  over  Language.  superfluous,  unseasonable  accessory,  so  as 

The  introduction  of  foreign  and  learned  to  mix  it  confusedly  with  the  principal 

words,   unless  where   necessity   requires  object,  and  thereby  to  render  our  con- 

them,  should  always  be  avoided.     Barren  ception  of  that  object  loose  and  indistinct. 

Languages  mayneed such  assistances;  but  This  requires  a  writer  to  have,  himself,  a 

ours  is  not  one  of  these.     Dean  Swift,  very  clear  apprehension  of  the  object  he 

one  of  our  most  correct  writers,  valued  means  to  present  to  us;  to  have  laid  fast 

himself  much  on  using  no  words  but  such  hold  of  it  in  his  mind;  and  never  to  wa- 

as  were  of  native  growth :  and  his  Lan*  ver  in  any  one  view  he  takes  of  it;  a  per- 

guage  may,  indeed,   be  considered  as  a  fection  to  which,  indeed,  few  writers  at- 

standard  of  the  strictest  Purity  and  Pro-  tain.                                                 Ibid. 

piitty  in  the  choice  of  words.   At  present,  ,         ^     .    ,^t          it         -          r 

ws  s^m  to  be  departing  from  this  stand-  k  9-  Oa  the  Use  and  ImporUmce  of 

ard.  A  multitude  of  Latiu  words  have,  of  Precision. 

late,  been  poured  in  upon  us.     On  some  The  use  and  importance  of  Precision, 

occaaions,  they  give  an  appearance  of  ele«  may  be  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the 

Ulioa  and  dignity  to  Stylo.     But  often,  human  mind.     It  never  can  view,  clmirly ' 

also,  they  render  it  stiff  and  forced :  and,  and  distinctly,  above  one  object  at  a  time. 

lA  general,  a  plain  native  Style,  as  it  is  If  it  must  look  at  two  or  three  together, 

more  intelligible  to  all  readers,  so,  by  a  especially  objects  among  wbich  there  is 

proper  management  of  words,  it  may  be  resemblance  or  connexion,  it  finds  itsell 
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confused  and  embarrassed.  It  cannot  only  one  of  thetn  should  be  in  my  vieir, 
clearly  perceive  in  what  they  agree,  and  my  view  is  rendered  unsteady,  and  my 
in  what  they  differ.  Thus  tvcre  any  ob-  conception  of  the  object  indistinct, 
ject,  suppose  some  animal,  to  be  presented  From  what  I  have  said,  it  appears  that 
to  me,  of  whose  structure  I  wanted  to  an  author  may,  in  a  qualified  sense,  be 
form  a  distinct  notion,  I  would  desire  all  perspicuous,  while  yet  he  is  far  from  be- 
its  trappings  to  be  taken  off,  I  would  re-  ing  precise.  He  uses  proper  words  and 
quire  it  to  be  brought  before  me  by  itself,  proper  arrangement:  he  gives  you  the  idea 
and  to  stand  alone,  that  there  might  be  as  clear  as  he  conceives  it  himself;  and  so 
nothing  to  distract  my  attention.  The  far  he  is  perspicuous ;  but  the  ideas  are 
same  is  the  case  with  words.  If,  when  not  very  clear  in  his  own  mind:  they  are 
you  would  inform  me  of 'your  meaning,  loose  and  general ;  and,  therefore,  cannot 
you  also  tell  me  more  than  what  conveys  be  expressed  with  Precision.  AH  sub- 
it;  if  you  join  foreign  circumstances  to  jects  do  not  equally  require  Precision.  It 
the  principal  object;  if,  by  unnecessarily  is  sufficient,  on  many  occasions,  that  we 
varying  the  expression,  you  shift  the  have  a  general  view  of  the  meaning.  The 
point  of  view,  and  make  me  see  sometimes  subject,  perhaps,  is  of  the  known  and  fa- 
tbe  object  itself,  and  sometimes  another  miliar  kind;  and  we  are  in  no  hazard  of 
thing  that  is  connected  with  it;  you  there-  mistaking  the  sense  of  the  author,  though 
by  oblige  me  to  look  on  several  objects  every  word  which  he  uses  be  not  precise 
at  once,  and  I  lose  sight  of  the  principaL  uid  exact.  Blair. 
You  load  the  animal  you  are  showing  me 

with  so  many  trappings  and  collars,  and        §  9.  The  Causes  of  a  Loose  Style. 
bring  so  many  of  Uie  same  species  before 

me,  somewhat  resembling,  and  yet  some-        The  great  source  of  a  Loose  Style,  in 

what  differing,  that  I  see  none  of  them  oppoeition  to  Precision,  is  the  injudicious 

clearly.  uw  of  those  words  termed  Synonymous. 

This  forms  what  is  called  a  LooseStyle :  They  arecalled  Synonymous,  because  they 

andistheproperoppositetoPrecision.lt  agree  in  expressing  one  principal  idea: 

generally  arises  from  using  a  superfluity  but,  for  the  most  part,  if  not  always,  they 

of  words.     Feeble  writers  employ  a  mul-  express  it  with  some  diversity  in  the  cir- 

titude  of  words,  to  make  themselves  un-  cumstances.      They  are  varied  by  some 

derstood,  as  they  think,  more  distinctly;  accessory  idea  which  every  word  intro- 

and  they  only  confound  the  reader.  They  duces,  and  which  forms  the  distinction  be- 

are  sensible  of  not  having  caught  the  pre-  tween  them.     Hardly,  in  any  Language, 

cise expression,  to  convey  what  they  would  are  there  two  words  that  convey  precisely 

signify;    they  do   not,  indeed,  conceive  the  same  idea;  a  person  thoroughly  con- 

their  own  meaning  very  precisely  them-  versant  in  the  propriety  of  the  Language, 

selves;  and,  therefore,  help  it  out,  as  they  will  always  be  able  to  observe  something 

can,  by  this  and  the  other  word,  which  that  distinguishes  them.   As  they  are  like 

may,  as  they  suppose,  supply  the  defect,  different  shades  of  the  same  colour,  an  ac- 

and  bring  you  somewhat  nearer  to  their  curate  writer  can  employ  them  to  great 

idea;  they  are  always  going  about  it,  and  advantage,  by  using  them  so  as  to  heighten 

about  it,  but  never  just  hit  the  thing,  and  finish  the  picture  which  he  gives  us. 

The  Image,  as  they  set  it  before  you,  is  He  supplies  by  one,  what  was  wanting  in 

always  seen  double;  and  no  double  image  the  other,  to  the  force  or  to  the  lustre  of 

is  distinct.     When  an  author  tells  me  of  the  image   which   he  means  to  exhibit, 

his  hero's  courage  in  the  day  of  battle,  the  But  in  order  to  this  end,  he  must  be  ex- 

expresaion  is  precise,  and  I  understand  it  tremely  attentive  to  the  choice  which  he 

fully.     But  iU  froni  the  desire  of  multi-  makes  of  them.     For  the  bulk  of  writers 

plying  words,  he  will  needs  praise  his  cou-  are  very  apt  to  confound  them  with  each 

rage  und/orliittcfc;  at  the  moment  he  joins  other:   and  to  employ   them  carelessly, 

these  words  together,  my  idea  begins  to  merely  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  a  period, 

waver.     He  means  to  express  one  quality  or  of  rounding  and  diversifying  the  Lan- 

paore  utrongly ;  but  he  is,  m  truth,  express-  guage,  as  if  the  signification  were  exactly 

ing  two.    Courage  resists  dangers;  />r£t^  the  same,  while,  in  truth,  it  is  not.  Uence 

<u.^8uppompain.  1  he  occasion  of  exeru  a  certain  mist,  and  indistinctness,  is  un- 

ing  each  of  these  qualities  is  different ;  and  wanly  thrown  over  Stvle  Ibid 

being  led  to  think  of  both  together,  when  '    * 
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§  10.  On  the  general  Characters  of  Sttlb. 

That  difTerent  subjects  require  to  be 
treated  of  in  different  sorts  of  Style,  is  a 
position  so  obvious,  that  I  shall  not  stay 
to  illustrate  it.  Every  one  sees  that  treatises 
of  philosophy,  for  instance,  ought  not  to 
be  composed  in  the  same  Style  with  Ora- 
tions. Every  one  sees  also,  that  different 
parts  of  the  same  composition  require  a  va- 
riation in  the  Style  and  manner.  In  a  ser- 
mon, for  instance,  or  any  harangue,  the 
application  or  peroration  admits  of  more 
ornament,  and  requires  more  warmth, 
than  the  didactic  part.  But  what  I  mean 
at  present  to  remark  is,  that,  amidst  this 
variety,  we  still  expect  to  find,  in  the  com- 
positions of  any  one  man,  some  degree  of 
uniformity  or  consistency  with  himself  in 
manner;  we  expect  to  find  some  predo- 
minant character  of  Style  impressed  on  all 
his  writings,  which  shall  be  suited  to,  and 
shall  mark,  his  particular  genius,  and  turn 
of  mind.  The  orations  in  Livy  differ  much 
in  Style,  as  they  ought  to  do,  from  the  rest 
of  his  history.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
those  in  Tacitus.  Yet  both  in  Livy's  ora- 
tions, and  in  those  of  Tacitus,  we  are  able 
clearly  to  trace  the  distinguishing  manner 
of  each  historian :  the  magnificent  fulness 
of  the  one,  and  the  sententious  conciseness 
of  the  other.  The  **  Leltres  Persannes," 
and  **  L'Esprit  de  Loix,"  are  the  works 
of  the  same  author.  They  required  very 
different  composition  surely,  and  accord- 
ingly they  differ  widely;  yet  still  we  see 
the  same  hand.  Wherever  there  is  real 
and  native  genius,  it  gives  a  determina- 
tion to  one  kind  of  Style  rather  than  an- 
other. Where  nothing  of  this  appears ; 
where  there  is  no  marked  nor  peculiar  cha- 
racter in  the  compositions  of  any  author, 
we  are  apt  to  infer,  not  without  reason, 
that  he  is  a  vulgar  and  trivial  author, 
who  writes  from  imitation,  and  not  from 
the  impulse  of  original  genius.  As  the 
most  celebrated  painters  are  known  by 
their  hand ;  so  the  best  and  most  original 
writers  are  known  and  distinguished, 
throughout  all  their  works,  by  their  Style 
and  peculiar  manner.  This  will  be  found 
to  hold  almost  without  excepti  on.  Blair, 

§  11.     On  the  Austere,  the  Florid,  and 
the  Middle  Sttlb. 

The  ancient  Critics  attended  to  these 
general  characters  of  Style  which  we  are 


now  to  consider.  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  divides  them  into  three  kinds:  and 
calls  them  the  Austere,  the  Florid,  and 
the  Middle.  By  the  Austere,  he  means  a 
Style  distinguished  for  strength  and  firm- 
nessy  with  a  neglect  of  smoothness  and  or- 
nament: for  examples  of  which,  he  gives 
Pindar  and  iSschylus  among  the  Poets, 
and  Thucydides  among  the  Prose  writers. 
By  the  Florid,  he  means,  as  the  name 
indicates,  a  Style  ornamented,  flowing  and 
sweet;  resting  more  upon  numbers  and 
grace,  than  strength ;  he  instances  Hesiod, 
Sappho,  Anacreon,  Euripides,  and  prin- 
cipally Isocrates.  The  Middle  kind  is  the 
just  mean  between  these,  and  comprehends 
the  beauties  of  both :  in  which  class  he 
places  Homer  and  Sophocles  among  the 
Poets:  in  Prose,  Herodotus,  Demosthenes, 
Plato,  and  {what  seems  strange)  Aristotle. 
This  must  be  a  very  wide  class  indeed, 
Avhich  comprehends  Plato  and  Aristotle 
under  one  article  as  to  Style*.  Cicero 
and  Quinctilian  make  also  a  threefold  di- 
vision of  Style,  though  with  respect  to  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  it ;  in  which  they  are 
followed  by  most  of  the  modern  writers 
on  Rhetoric;  the  Simplex,  Tenue,  or  Sub' 
tie ;  the  Grave,  or  Vehement;  and  the 
Medium,  or  temperalum  gentu  dicendi. 
Bnt  these  divisions,  and  the  illustrations 
they  give  of  them,  are  so  loose  and  gene- 
ral, that  they  cannot  advance  us  much  in 
our  ideas  of  Style.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
be  a  little  more  particular  in  what  I  have 
to  say  on  this  subjecL  Ibid, 

§  12.     On  the  Concise  Style. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  dis« 
tinclions  of  the  different  kinds  of  Style,  is 
what  arises  from  an  author^s  spreading  out 
his  thoughts  more  or  less.  This  distinction 
forms  what  are  called  the  Diffuse  and  the 
Concise  Styles.  A  concise  writer  com- 
presses his  thoughts  into  the  fewest  possible 
words ;  he  seeks  to  employ  none  but  such 
as  are  most  expressive;  he  lops  off,  as  re- 
dundant, every  expression  which  does  not 
add  something  material  to  the  sense.  Or- 
nament he  does  not  reject ;  he  may  bo 
lively  and  figured ;  but  his  ornament  is 
intended  for  the  sake  of  force  rather  than 
grace.  He  never  gives  you  the  same 
thought  twice.  He  places  it  in  the  light 
which  appears  to  him  the  most  striking ; 
but  if  you  do  not  apprehend  it  well  in 
that  light,  you  need  not  expect  to  find  it 
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ID  any  other.  His  senteDcee  are  arranged 
ivith  compactness  and  strength,  rather 
than  with  cad^ce  and  harmony.  The 
utmost  precision  is  studied  in  them ;  and 
they  are  commonly  designed  to  suggest 
more  to  the  reader*s  imagination  than 
they  directly  express.  Ibid» 

§  13.     On  the  Diffuse  Style* 

A  diffuse  writer  unfolds  his  thought 
fully.  He  places  it  in  a  variety  of  lights, 
and  gives  the  reader  every  possible  assist- 
ance for  understanding  it  completely.  He 
is  not  very  careful  to  express  it  at  first  in  its 
full  strength,  because  he  is  to  repeat  the 
impression;  and  what  he  wants  in  strength, 
he  proposes  to  supply  by  copiousness. 
Writers  of  this  character  generally  love 
magnificence  and  amplification.  Their  • 
peri  odd  naturally  run  out  into  some  length, 
and  having  room  for  ornament  of  every 
kind,  they  admit  it  freely. 

Each  of  these  manners  has  its  peculiar 
advantages ;  and  each  becomes  faulty  when 
carried  to  the  extreme.  The  extreme  of 
conciseness  becomes  abrupt  and  obscure; 
it  is  apt  also  to  lead  into  a  style  too  point- 
ed, and  bordering  on  the  epigrammatic. 
The  extreme  of  diffuseness  becomes  weak 
and  languid,  and  tires  the  reader.  How- 
ever, to  one  or  other  of  these  two  man- 
ners a  writer  may  lean,  according  as  his 
genius  prompts  him :  and  under  the  gene- 
ral character  of  a  Concise,  or  of  a  more 
open  and  Diffuse  Style,  may  possess  much 
beauty  in  his  composition. 

For  illustrations  of  these  general  charac- 
ters, 1  can  only  refer  to  the  writers  who 
are  examples  of  them.     It  is  not  so  much 
from  detached  passages,  such  as  I  was 
wont  formerly  to  quote  for  instances,  as 
from  the  current  of  an  author's  Style,  that 
we  are  to  collect  the  idea  of  a  formed  man- 
ner of  writing.    The  two  most  remarkable 
examples  that  I  know,  of  conciseness  car- 
ried as  far  as  propriety  will  allow,  perhaps 
in  some  cases  farther,  are  Tacitus  the  His- 
torian, and  the  President  Montesquieu  in 
**  L'Esprit  de  Loix."  Aristotle  too  holds 
an  eminent  rank  among  didactic  writers 
for  his  brevity.     Perhaps  no  writer  in  the 
world  was  ever  so  frugal  of  his  words  as 
Arbtotle;  but  this  frugality  of  expreswon 
frequently  darkens  his  meaning.    Of  a 
beautifu)  and  magnifi(9ent  diffuseness,  Ci- 
cero is,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  illustrioui 
instance  that  can  be  given.    Addison  also, 
and  Sir  William  Temple,  come  in  some 
degree  under  this  class.  .    Blmr. 


S  \4.     Omthe  Nemms  and  (he  FeehU 

Style. 

The  Nervous  and  the  Feeble,  are  gene- 
rally held  to  be  characters  of  Style,  of  the 
same  import  with  the  Concise  and  the  Dif- 
fiise.    They  do  indeed  very  often  coincide. 
Diffuse  writers  have,  for  the  most  part, 
some  degree  of  feebleness;  and  nervous 
writers  will  generally  be  inclined  to  a  con- 
cise expression.     This,  however^  does  not 
always  hold;  and  there  are  instances  of 
writers,  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  full  and 
ample  Style,  have  maintained  a  great  de- 
gree of  strength. '  Livy  is  an  example  ; 
and  in  the  English  language,  Dr.  Barrow. 
Barrow's  Style  has  many  faults.     It  is  un- 
equal, incorrect,  and  redundant ;  but  with- 
al, for  force  and  expressiveness  uncommon- 
ly distinguished.     On  every  subject,  he 
moltiplies  words  with  an  overflowing  co- 
piousness; but  it  is  always  a  torrent  of 
strong  ideas  and  significant  expressions 
which  he  pours  forth.  Indeed,  the  founda- 
tions of  a  nervous  or  a  weak  Style  are  laid 
in  an  author's  manner  of  thinking.  If  he 
conceives  an  object  strongly,  he  will  express 
it  with  energy ;  but  if  he  has  only  an  indis- 
tinct view  of  his  subject;   if  his  ideas  be 
loose  and  wavering ;  if  his  genius  be  such, 
or  at  the  time  of  his  writing  so  carelessly 
exerted,  that  he  has  no  firm  hold  of  the 
conception  which  he  would  communicate 
to  us ;  the  marks  of  all  this  will  clearly 
appear  in  his  Style.     Several  unmeaning 
words  and  loose  epithets  will  be  found; 
his  expressions  will  be  vague  and  general ; 
his  arrangement  indistinct  and  feeble;  we 
shall  conceive  somewhat  of  his  meaning, 
but  our  conception  will  be  faint.  Whereas 
a  nervous  writer,  whether  he  employs  an 
extended  or  a  concise  Style,  gives  us  aU 
ways  a  strong  impression  of  his  meaning  ; 
his  mind  is  full  of  his  subject,  and  his  words 
are  all  expressive ;  every  phrase  and  every 
.  figure  which  he  uses,  tends  to  render  the 
picture,  which  he  would  set  before  ns^ 
more  lively  and  complete.  16 id. 

$  1 5.     On  Harshnese  of  Style. 

As  every  good  quality  in  Style  has  an 
extreme,  when  pursued  to  which  it  becomes 
faulty,  this  holds  of  the  Nervous  Style  as 
well  as  others.  Too  great  a  study  of 
strength,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  quali- 
ties of  Style,  is  found  to  betray  writers  in- 
to a  harsh  manner.  Harshness  arises  from 
unusual  words,  from  forced  inversions  in 
the  coastmction  of  a  sentence,  and  too 
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much  neglect  of  smoothness  and  ease. 
This  is  reckoned  the  fauh  of  some  of  our 
earliest  classics  in  the  English  language  ; 
such  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  Hooker,  Chi  Hi ngworth,  Milton  in 
his  prose  works,  Harrington,  Cudworth, 
and  other  writers  of  considerable  note  in 
tlie  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.  and 
Charles  I.  These  writers  had  nerves  and 
strength  in  a  high  degree,  and  are  to  this 
day  eminent  for  that  quality  in  Style.  But 
the  language  in  their  hands  was  exceed- 
ingly different  from  what  it  is  now,  and 
was  indeed  entirely  formed  upon  the  idiom 
and  construction  of  the  Latin,  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  sentences.  Hooker,  for  in« 
stance,  begins  the  Preface  to  his  celebrated 
work  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity  with  the  fol- 
lowing sentences :  *»  Though  for  no  other 
"  cause,  yet  for  this,  that  posterity  may 
"  know  we  have  not  loosely,  through  si- 
"  lence,  permitted  things  to  pass  away  as 
"  in  dream,  there  shall  be,  for  men's  in- 
*•  formation,  extant  this  much,  concerning 
"  the  present  state  of  the  church  of  God 
*'  estaolished amongst  us,  and  their  careful 
"  endeavours  which  would  have  upheld  the 
**  same."  Such  a  sentence  now  sounds 
harsh  in  our  ears.  Yet  some  advantages 
certainly  attended  this  sort  of  Style ;  and 
whether  ire  have  gained,  or  lost,  upon  the 
whole,  by  departing  from  it,  may  bear  a 
question.  By  the  freedom  of  arrangement, 
whichitpermitted,itrendered  the  language 
susceptible  of  more  strength,  of  more  vari- 
ety of  collocation,  and  more  harmony  of 
period.  But  however  this  be,  such  a  Style 
is  now  obsolete ;  and  no  modern  writer 
could  adopt  it  without  the  censure  of  harsh- 
ness and  affectation.  The  present  form 
which  the  Language  has  assumed,  has, 
in  some  measure,  sacrificed  the  study  of 
strength  to  that  of  perspicuity  and  ease. 
Our  arrangement  of  woi*ds  has  become  less 
forcible,  perhaps,  but  more  plain  and  na- 
tural; and  this  is  now  understood  to  be 
the  genius  of  our  Language.        Blair, 

§  16.     On  Hie  Dry  Style. 

The  dry  manner  excludes  all  ornament 
of  every  kind.  Contentwith  being  under* 
stood,  it  has  not  the  least  aim  to  please  either 
the  fancy  or  the  ear.  This  is  tolerable  only 
in  pure  didactic  writing ;  and  even  there, 
to  make  us  bear  it,  great  weight  and  soli- 
dity of  matter  is  requisite ;  and  entire  per- 
spicuity of  language.  Aristotle  is  the  com- 
plete example  of  a  Dry  Style.  Never,  pi  r- 
hapsy  wa»  there  any  author  who  adhered  so 


rigidly  to  the  strictness  of  a  didactic  man- 
ner, throughout  all  his  writings,  and  con- 
yeyedsomuchinstruction,  without  the  least 
approach  to  ornament.  With  the  most 
profound  genius,  and  extensive  views,  he 
writes  like  a  pure  intelligence,  who  ad- 
dresses himself  solely  to  the  understanding, 
without  making  any  use  of  the  channel  of 
the  imagination.  But  this  is  a  manner 
which  deserves  not  to  be  imitated.  For, 
although  the  goodness  of  the  matter  may 
compensate  the  dryness  or  harshness  of  the 
Style,  yet  is  that  dryness  a  considerable 
defect;  as  it  fatigues  attention,  and  con- 
veys our  sentiments,  with  disadvantage,  to 
the  reader  or  hearer.  IbiiL 

§  17.     On  the  Plain  Style. 

A  Plain  Style  rises  one  degree  above  a 
Dry  one.  A  writer  of  this  character  em- 
ploys very  little  ornament  of  any  kind,  and 
rests  almost  entirely  upon  his  sense.  But, 
if  he  is  at  no  pains  to  engage  us  by  the  em- 
ployment of  figures,  musical  arrangement, 
or  any  other  art  of  writing,  he  studies, 
however,  to  avoid  disgusting  us,  like  a 
dry  and  a  harsh  writer.  Besides  Perspi- 
cuity, he  pursues  Propriety,  Purity,  and 
Precision,  in  liis  language:  which  form 
one  degree,  and  no  inconsiderable  one,  of 
beauty.  Liveliness  too,  and  force,  may  be 
consistent  with  a  very  Plain  Style:  and, 
therefore,  such  an  author,  if  his  senti^ 
nients  be  good,  may  be  abundantly  agree- 
able. The  difference  between  a  dry  and 
plain  writer,  is,  that  the  former  is  incapa- 
ble of  ornament,  and  seems  not  to  know 
what  it  is;  the  latter  sfieks  not  after  it. 
He  gives  us  his  meaning,  in  good  lan- 
guage, distinct  and  pure;  any  further  or- 
nament he  gives  himself  no  trouble  about* 
either,  because  he  thinks  it  unnecessary 
to  his  subject;  or,  because  his  genius  does 
not  lead  him  to  delight  in  it;  or,  because 
it  leads  him  to  despise  it. 

This  last  was  the  case  with  Dean  Swift, 
who  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of  those 
that  have  employed  the  plain  Style,  Few 
writers  have  discovered  more  capacity. 
He  treats  every  subject  which  he  handles, 
whether  serious  or  ludicrous,  in  a  masterly 
manner.  He  kneAv,  almost  beyond  any 
man,  the  Purity,  the  Extent,  the  Preci- 
sion of  the  English  langtiage;  and  there- 
fore to  such  as  wish  to  attain  a  pure  and 
correct  Style,  he  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
models.  But  we  must  not  look  for  much 
ornament  and  grace  in  his  language. 
His  haughty  and  morose  genius  ""made 
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him  despise  any  erobellishroeDt  of  this 
kind,  as  beneath  his  dignity.     He  deli« 
liverit  his  sentiments  in  a  plain,  downright, 
positive  manner,  like  one  who  is  sure  he 
IS  in  the  right;  and  is  very  indifferent 
whether  you  be  pleased  or  not.     His  sen- 
tences are  commonly  negligently  arranged ; 
distinctly  enough  as   to  the  sense,  but 
without  any  regard  to    smoothness   of 
sound;    often  without  much  regard   to 
compactness   or  elegance.      If  a   meta- 
))hor,  or  any  other  figure,  chanced  to  ren- 
der his  satire  more  poignant,  he  would, 
perhaps,  vouchsafe  to  adopt  it,  when  it 
came  in  his  way ;  but  if  it  tended  only  to 
embellish  and  illustrate,  he  would  rather 
throw  it  aside.      Hence,  in  his  serious 
pieces,  his  style  often  borders  upon  the 
dry  and  unpleasing;    in    his  humorous 
ones,  the  plainness  of  his  manner  sets  off 
his  wit  to  the  highest  advantage.      There 
is  no  froth  nor  affectation  in  it ;  it  seems 
native  and  unstudied;  and  while  he  hard- 
ly appears  to  smile  himself,  he  makes  his 
reader  laugh  heartily.    To  a  writer  of  such 
a  genius  as  Dean  Swift,  the  Plain  Style 
was  most  admirably  fitted.      Among  our 
philosophical  writers,  Mr.  Locke  comes 
under  this  class;  perspicuous  and  pure, 
but  almost  without  any  ornament  what- 
ever.    In  works  which  admit,  or  require, 
ever  so  much  ornament,  there  are  parts 
"where  the  plain  manner  ought  to  predo- 
minate.     But  we  must  remember,  that 
when  this  is  the  character  which  a  writer 
affects  throughout  his  whole  composition, 
great  weight  of  matter,  and  great  force  of 
sentiment,  are  required,  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  reader^s  attention,  and  prevent  him 
from  becoming  tired  of  the  author. 

Blair, 

§  18.     On  the  Neat  Style. 

What  is  called  a  Neat  Style  comes  next 
in  order;  and  here  we  are  got  into  the 
region  of  ornament;  but  that  ornament 
not  of  the  highest  or  most  sparkling  kind. 
A  writer  of  this  character  shews,  that  he 
does  not  despise  the  beauty  of  language. 
It  is  an  object  of  his  attention.  But  his 
attention  is  shewn  in  the  choice  of  his 
words,  and  in  a  graceful  collocation  of 
them ;  rather  than  in  any  high  efforts  of 
imagination,  or  eloquence.  His  sentences 
are  always  clear,  and  free  from  the  in« 
cumbrance  of  superfluous  words ;  of  a  mo- 
derate length;  rather  inclining  to  breTity, 
than  a  swelling  structure;  closing  with  pro- 
priety; without  any  tails,  or  adjections 


dragging   after  the   proper  cloae.     H(9 
cadence  is  varied ;  but  not  of  the  studied 
musical  kind.    His  figures,  if  he  uses  any, 
are  short  and  correct;   rather  than  bold 
and  glowing.     Such  a  Style  as  this  may 
be  attained  by  a  writer  who  has  no  great 
powers  of  fancy  or  genius,  by  industry 
merely,  and  careful  attention  to  the  rules 
of  writing;  and  it  is  a  Style  always  agree- 
able.    It  imprints  a  character  of  moderate 
elevation  on  our  composition,  and  carries 
a  decent  degree  of  ornament,  which  is  not 
unsuitable  to  any  subject  whatever.     A 
familiar  letter,  or  a  law  paper,  on  the 
driest  subject,  may  be  written  with  neat- 
ness; and  a  sermon,  or  a  philosophical 
treatise,  in  a  Neat  Style,  will  be  read  with 
pleasure.  Ihid, 

§  19.     On  an  Elegant  Style. 

An  Elegant  Style  is  a  character,  ex- 
pressing a  higher  degree  of  ornament  than 
a  neat  one;   and,  indeed,  is  the   term 
usually  applied  to  Style,  when  possessing 
all  the  virtues  of  ornament,  without  any 
of  its  excesses  or  defects.    From  what  has 
been  formerly  delivered,  it  will  easily  be 
understood,  that  complete  Elegance  im- 
plies  great    perspicuity   and    propriety; 
purity  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  care  and 
dexterity  in  their  harmonious  and  happy 
arrangement    It  implies  farther,  the  grace 
and  beauty  of  imagination  spread  over 
Style,  as  far  as  the  subject  admits  it;  and 
all  the  illustration  which  figurative  lan- 
guage adds,  when  properly  ennployed.  In 
a  word,   an  elegant  writer  is  one  who 
pleases  the  fancy  and  the  ear,  while  he 
informs  the  understanding;  and  who  gives 
us  his  ideas  clothed  with  all  the  beauty  of 
expression,  but  not  overcharged  with  any 
of  its  misplaced  finery.      In  this  class, 
therefore,   we   place   only  the  first-rate 
writers  in  the  language ;  such  as  Addison, 
Dryden,  Pope,  Temple,  Bolingbroke,  At- 
terbury,  and  a  few  more;   writers  who 
differ  widely  from  one  another  in  many  of 
the  attributes  of  Style,  whom  we  now  class 
together,  under  the  denomination  of  Ele- 
gant, as,  in  the  scale  of  Ornament,  possess- 
ing nearly  the  same  place.  Ihid. 


§  20.     On  the  Fhrid  Style. 

When  the  ornaments,  applied  to  Style, 
are  too  rich  and  gaudy  in  proportion  to 
the  subject;  when  they  return  upon  us  too 
fast,  and  strike  us  either  with  a  dazzling 
lustre,  or  a  false  brilliancy,  this  forms  what 
'  is  called  a  Florid  Style;  a  term  ccrmmonly 
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used  to  signify  the  excess  of  oroainent. 
In  a  young  composer  this  is  very  pardon- 
able.    Perhaps,  it  is  even  a  promising 
symptom  in  young  people,  that  their  Style 
should  i  ncli  ne  to  the  Florid  and  Luxuriant : 
*'  Volo  se  efferat  in  adolescente  faecundi- 
tas,'*  says  Quinctilian,  ^'multum  inde 
decoquent  anni,  muhum  ratio  limabit, 
aliquid  velut  usu  ipso  deteretur ;  sit  mo- 
**  do  unde  excidi  possit  quid  et  exculpi. — 
**  Audeat  haec  aetas  plura,  et  inveniat  et 
*'  inventis  gaudeat ;  sint  licet  ilia  non  satis 
**  interim  sicca  et  severa.     Facile  reme- 
**  dium  est  ubertatb :  sterilia  nullo  labore 
"  vincuntur*."  But,  although  the  Florid 
Style  may  be  allowed  to  youth,  in  their 
first  essays,  it  must  not  receive  the  same 
indulgence  from  writers  of  maturer  years. 
It  is  to  be  expected,  that  judgment,  as  it 
ripens,  should  chasten  imagination,  and  re« 
ject,  as  juvenile,  all  such  ornaments  as  are 
redundant,  unsuitable  to  the  subject,  or  not 
conducive  to  illustrate  it  Nothing  can  be 
more  contemptible  than  that  tinsel  splen- 
dour of  language,  which  some  writers  per- 
petually affect.     It  were  well  if  this  could 
be  ascribed  to  the  real  overflowing  of  a 
rich  imagination.     We  should  then  have 
eomethingto  arouse  us,  at  least,  if  we  found 
little  to  instruct  us.   But  the  worst  is,  that 
with  those  frothy  writers,  it  is  a  luxiiriancy 
of  words,  not   of  fancy.     We  see  a  la- 
boured attempt  to  rise  to  a  splendour  of 
composition,  of  which  they  have  formed  to 
themselves  some  loose  idea ;  but  having  no 
strength  of  genius  for  attaining  it,  they 
endeavour  to  supply  the  defect  by  poetical 
words,  by  cold  exclamations,  by  common- 
place figures,  and  every  thing  that  has  the 
appearance  of  pomp  and  magnificence.   It 
has  escaped  these  writers,  that  sobriety  in 
ornament  is  one  great  secret  for  rendering 
it  pleasing ;  and  that  without  a  foundation 
of  good  sense  and  solid  thought,  the  most 
Florid  Style  is  but  a  childish  imposition 
on  the  public.     The  public,  however,  are 
but  too  apt  to  be  so  imposed  on  ;  at  least, 
the  mob  of  readers;  who  are  very  ready 
to  be  caught,  at  first,  with  whatever  is 
dazzling  and  gaudy. 


I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  reflects 
more    honour     on    the    religious    and 
good  dispositions  of  the  present  age,  than 
on  the  public  taste,  that  Mr.  Hervey*8 
Meditations  have  had  so  great  a  currency. 
The  pious  and  benevolent  heart,  which  is 
always  displayed  in  them,  and  the  lively 
fancy  which,  on  some  occasions,  appears, 
justly  merited  applause ;  but  the  perpetual 
glitter  of  expression,  the  swoln  imagery, 
and  strained  description  which  abound  m 
them,  are  ornaments  of  a  false  kind.     I 
would,  therefore,  advise  students  of  oratory 
to  imitate  Mr.  Hervey's  piety,  rather  than 
his  Style ;  and  in  all  compositions  of  a  se- 
rious kind,  to  turn  their  attention,  as  Mr. 
Pope  says,  **  from  sounds  to  things,  from 
**  fancy  to  the  heart.''     Admonitions  of 
this  kind  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 

f'ive,  and  may  hereafter  repeat  them  ;  as 
conceive  nothing  more  incumbent  on  me, 
in  this  course  of  Lectures,  than  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  cautioning  my  read- 
ders  against  the  affected  and  frivolous  useof 
ornament;  and,  instead  of  that  slight  and 
superficial  taste  in  writing,  which  i  appre- 
hend to  be  at  present  too  fashionable,  to 
introduce,  as  far  as  my  endeavours  can 
avail,  a  taste  for  more  solid  thought,  and 
more  manly  simplicity  in  Style.  Blair, 

§  21.     On  the  different  Kinds  of  Sim- 
plicity. 

The  first  is.  Simplicity  of  Composition, 
as  opposed  to  too  great  a  variety  of  parts. 
Horace's  precept  refers  to  this : 

Deoique  sitqnod  vis  simplex  duntsLxatctanamf. 

This  is  the  simplicity  of  plan  in  a  tra- 
gedy, as  distinguished  from  double  plots, 
and  crowded  incidents;  the  Simplicity  oJF 
the  Iliad,  or  ^neid,  in  opposition  to  the 
digressions  of  Lucan,  and  the  scattered 
tales  of  Ariosto ;  the  Simplicity  of  Grecian 
architecture,  in  opposition  to  the  irregular 
variety  of  the  Gothic.  In  this  sense.  Sim- 
plicity is  the  same  with  Unity. 

The  second  sense  is.  Simplicity  of 
Thought,  as  opposed  to  refinement*  Sim- 


*  "  In  youth,  I  wish  to  see  luxuriancy  of  fancy  appear.  Much  of  it  will  be  diminished  by  years ; 
«« moch  will  be  corrected  by  ripening  judgment  j  some  of  i^  by  the  mere  practice  of  composition,  will 
«  be  worn  away.  Let  there  be  only  sufficient  matter,  at  firsl,Uiat  can  bear  some  pruning  and  loppiqg 
«•  off.  At  this  time  of  life,  let  genius  be  bold  and  invenUve,  and  pnde  lUelf  in  lU  efforts,  thonsh 
«« these  should  not,  as  yet,  be  correct  LuxurUncy  can  easily  be  cured ;  but  for  barrenness  there  is 
**  no  remedy." 


t "  Then  learn  the  wand'ring  humour  to  controul, 
•*  And  keep  one  equal  tenonr  through  the  whole.** 


FlAMCIl. 
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pla  thoughts  are  wbat  arise  natarally; 
vhat  the  occasion  or  the  subject  suggest 
unsought;  and  what, when  ouce  suggested, 
are  easily  apprehended  by  all.  RefiDe- 
ment  in  writing,  expresses  a  less  natu- 
ral and  obvious  train  of  thought,  and 
whicb  it  required  a  peculiar  turn  of  genius 
to  pursue;  within  certain  bounds  very 
beautiful ;  but  when  carried  too  far,  ap- 
proaching to  intricacy,  and  hurting  us  by 
the  appearance  of  being  recherche,  or  far 
sought.  Thus,  we  would  naturally  say, 
that  Mr.  Pamell  is  a  poet  of  far  greater 
simplicity,  in  his  turn  of  thought,  than 
Mr.  Cowley  :  Cicero's  thoughts  on  moral 
subjects  are  natural ;  Seneca's  too  refined 
and  laboured.  In  these  two  senses  of  Sim- 
plicity, when  it  is  opposed  either  to  va- 
riety of  parts,  or  to  refinement  of  thought, 
it  has  no  proper  relation  to  Style. 

There  is  a  third  sense  of  Simplicity,  in 
which  it  has  respect  to  Style;  and  stands 
opposed  to  too  much  ornament,  or  pomp 
of  lanfuage;  as  when  we  say,  Mr.  Locke 
is  a  simple,  Mr.  Hervey  a  florid  writer; 
and  it  is  in  this  sense,  that  the  '*  simplex" 
the  "  tenue^^  or  "  subtile  genm  dicendi^^ 
n  understood  by  Cicero  and  Quinctilian. 
The  simple  style,  in  this  sense,  coincides 
with  the  plain  or  the  neat  style,  which  I 
before  mentioned ;  and^  therefore,  requires 
no  farther  illustration. 

But  there  is  a  fourth  sense  of  Simplicity, 
also  respecting  Style ;  but  not  respecting 
the  degree  of  ornament  employed,  so  much 
as  the  easy  and  natural  manner  in  which 
our  language  expresses  our  thoughts.  This 
is  quite  different  from  the  former  sense  of 
the  word  just  now  mentioned,  in  which 
Simplicity  was  equivalent  to  Plainness : 
whereas,  in  this  sense,  it  is  compatible 
with  the  highest  ornament.  Homer,  for 
instance,  possesses  this  Simplicity  in  the 
greatest  perfection ;  and  yet  no  writer  has 
more  ornament  and  beauty.  This  Sim- 
plicity, which  is  what  we  are  now  to  con- 
sider, stands  opposed,  not  to  ornament, 
but  to  affectation  of  ornament,  or  appear- 
ance of  labour  about  our  Style ;  and  it  is 
11  distinguishing  excellency  in  writing. 

Blmr. 


§  39«    Simplicity  appears  eamj. 

A  writer  of  Simplicity  expresses  himself 
in  such  a  manner,  that  every  one  thinks 
he  could  have  written  in  the  same  way ; 
Horace  describes  it, 

-ut  tibi  quivis 


Speret  idem,  sudet  multam,  frustraque  laboret 
Ausus  idem*. 

There  are  no  marks  of  art  in  his  expres- 
sion ;  it  seems  the  very  language  of  nature  ; 
you  see  in  the  Style,  not  the  writer  and 
his  labour,  but  the  man,  in  his  own  natural 
character.  He  may  be  rich  in  his  expres- 
sion ;  he  may  be  full  of  figures,  and  of 
fancy;  but  these  flow  from  him- without 
effort;  and  he  appears  to  write  in  this 
manner,  not  because  he  has  studied  it,  but 
because  it  is  the  manner  of  expression  most 
natural  to  him.  A  certain  degree  of  neg- 
ligence, also,  is  not  inconsistent  with  this 
character  of  style,  and  even  not  ungraceful 
in  it;  for  too  minute  an  attention  to  words 
is  foreign  to  it:  "  Habeat  ille,"  says  Ci- 
cero, (Orat.  No.  77.)  "  molle  quiddaro,  et 
''quodindicetnon  ingratam  negligentiam 
^'hominis,  de  re  magis  qu^m  de  verbo 
"  laborantisf."  This  is  the  great  advan- 
tage of  Simplicity  of  Style,  that,  likesim. 
plicity  of  manners,  it  shows  us  a  man's 
sentiments^and  turn  of  mind  laid  open  with« 
out  disguise.  More  studied  and  artificial 
manners  of  writing,  however  beautiful, 
have  always  this  disadvantage,  that  they 
exhibit  an  author  in  form,  like  a  man  at 
court,  where  the  splendour  of  dress,  and 
the  ceremonial  of  behaviour,  conceal  those 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  one  man 
from  another.  But  reading  an  author  of 
Simplicity,  is  like  conversing  with  a  per- 
son of  distinction  at  home,  and  with  ease, 
where  we  find  natural  manners,  and  a 
marked  character.  Ibid, 

§  23.    On  NaiveU. 

The  highest  degree  of  this  simplicity 
is  expressed  by  a  Frencli  term  to  which 
we  have  none  that  fully  answers  in  our 
language,  NdsveU,  It  is  not  easy  to  give 
a  precise  idea  of  tlie  import  of  this  word. 
It  always  expresses  a  discovery  of  charac- 
ter.    I  believe  the  best  account  of  it  is 


*  «  From  well-kDOWD  tales  such  fictions  if  ould  I  raisey 
<'  As  all  might  hope  to  imiute  with  ease; 
**  Yet  while  they  strive  the  tame  loeccig  to  gain^ 
<<  Should  find  their  labours  and  their  hopes  in  vain." 


t  "?:l*\^*^yl«  have  a  oertab  softness  and  aat^wWAi^ 
«  pleasing  m  an  author  who  appears  to  hajnonaoddMi^ib 
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given  by  a  French  critic,  M*  MunnoDtel, 
who  explains  it  thus:  That  sort  of  amiable 
ingenuity,  or  undisguised  openness,  which 
seems  to  give  us  some  degree  of  superiority 
over  the  person  who  shews  it ;  a  certain 
infantine  Simplicity,  which  we  love  in  our 
hearts,  but  which  displays  some  features  of 
the  character  that  we  think  we  could  have 
art  enough  to  hide  ;  and  which,  therefore, 
always  leads  us  to  smile  at  the  person  who 
discovers  this  character.  La  Foniaine,  in 
his  Fables,  is  given  as  the  great  example 
of  such  Naivete.  This,  however,  is  to  be 
understood,  as  descriptive  of  a  particular 
species  only  of  Simplicity.  Blair. 

§  24.  Ancients  eminent  for  Simplicity. 

With  respect  to  Simplicity,  in  general, 
W8  may  remark,  that  the  ancient  original 
writers  are  always  the  most  eminent  for 
it.  This  happens  from  a  plain  reason,  that 
they  wrote  from  the  dictates  of  natural  ge- 
nius, and  were  not  formed  upon  the  la- 
bours and  writings  of  others,  which  is  aU 
ways  in  hazard  of  producing  affectation. 
Hence,  among  the  Greek  writers,  we  have 
more  models  of  a  beautiful  simplicity  than 
among  the  Roman.  Homer,  Hesiod,  Ana- 
creon,  Theocritus,  Herodotus,  and  Xeno- 
phon,  are  all  distinguished  for  it.  Among 
the  Romans,  also,  we  have  some  writers 
of  this  character ;  particularly  Terence, 
Lucretius,  Phasdrus,  and  Julius  Csaar. 
The  following  passage  of  Terence's  An- 
dria,  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  Simplicity 
of  manner  in  description : 

Fiinus  interim 
Procedit;  sequimur;  ad  sepulchrum  renimus  ; 
In  igo«m  iinpo!-iU  est ;  fletur  ;  iaterea  baec  soror 
Quam  dixi,  ad  flammain  accessit  imprudemiCts 
Satis'  cum  pericuJo.    Ibi  turn  exanimatus  Pam- 

philus 
Bene  distimulatum  amor«m  k,  celatum  indicate 
Occurfit  praecepS)  tnulierem  ab  i^e  rstrabit, 
Mea  t^lycerium,  inquit,  quid  agis?  Cur  te  is 

perditum  ? 
Turn  il)a,  ot  consuetum  facild  amorem  cemeres^ 
BejIeH  sa  In  cum^  Htm,  quam  familiarttcr*. 

Act.  1.  Se.  1. 

All  ^6  words  here  are  remarkably  happy 
and  elegant :  and  convey  a  most  lively  pic- 
ture of  the  scene  described;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Style  appears  wholly  artless 

*  ^  Maaawhile  the  fVjneral  proceeds  ;  we  fol- 

"low; 
'*  Come  to  the  stpulcbre  t  the  bodj's  placM 
**  Upon  the  pile  ^  lamented ;  whereupon 
^  Ttrti  sister  1  was  speaking  of,  all  wild, 
««  Ran  to  the  flames  with  penl  of  ber  life. 
«  Tbere !  there!  the  frighted  Pamphilttt  be^ 

**  trays 

^  Hii  well-difsembUd  and  long-hidden  love; 


and  unlaboured.  Let  tis  next  consider 
some  English  writers  who  come  under 
this  class.  IbitL 

§  95.     Simplioittf  the  characteriiUc  of 

TlLLOTSON*S   Style. 

Simplicity  is  the  great  beauty  of  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson's  manner.    Tillot^on  hag 
long  been  admired  as  an  eloquent  writer, 
and  a  model  for  preaching.     But  his  elo- 
quence, if  we  can  call  it  such,  has  been 
often  misunderstood.     For  if  we  include 
in  the  idea  of  eloquence,  vehemence,  and 
strength,  picturesque  description,  glowing 
figures,  or  correct  arrangement  of  sen- 
tences, in  all  these  parts  of  oratory  the 
Archbishop  is  exceedingly  deficient.  His 
Style  is  always  pure,  indeed,  and  perspi- 
cuous, but  careless  and  remiss,  too  often 
feeble  and  languid;    little  beauty  in' the 
construction  of  his  sentences,  which  are 
frequently  suffered  to  drag  unharmonious- 
ly ;  seldom  any  attempt  towards  strength 
or  sublimity.     But,  notwithstanding  these 
defects,  such  a  constaut  vein  of  good  sense 
and  piety  runs  through  his  work,  such  an 
earnest  and  serious  manner,  and  so  much 
useful  instruction,  conveyed  in  a  Style  so 
pure,  natural,  and  unaffected,  as  will  just- 
ly recommend  him  to  high  regard,  as  long 
as  the  English  language  remains;  not,  in- 
deed, as  a  model  of  the  highest  eloquence^ 
but  as  a  simple  and  amiable  writer,  whoea 
manner  is   strongly  expressive   of  great 
goodness  and  worth,     i  observed  before^ 
that  Simplicity  of  manner  may  be  consit* 
tent  with  some  degree  of  negligence  in 
Style ;  and  it  is  only  the  beauty  of  th«t 
Simplicity  which  makes  the  negligence  of 
such  writers  seem  graceful.     But,  as  ap- 
pears in  the  Archbishop,  negligence  may 
sometimes  be  carried  so  far  as  to  impair 
the  beauty  of  Simplicity,  and  make  it  bor* 
der  on  a  flat  and  languid  manner.  BUdr, 

§  26.  Simplicity  of  Sir  Wiluam  Tuu 

PLE*s  Style, 

Sir  William  Temple  is  another  remark- 
able writer  in  the  Style  of  Simplicity,  tn 
point  of  ornament  and  correctness,  he  rises 

^  Runt  up,  and  takes  her  rouod  the  waist,  and 

«« cries, 
^  Oh  1  my  Olycerimo!  what  is  it  yoa  do  ? 
<*  Whyi  why  endeavour  to  destroy  yoonelf } 
'*  Then  she,  in  such  a  manner  that  yoa  theoee 
"  Might  easily  perceive  their  loug,  long  lore, 
^  Threw  herself  haek  into  his  arms,  and  wept. 
<(  Obi  how  familiarly  V*  Colmam* 
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a  degree  above  Tillotson ;  though,  for  cor- 
reetness,  he  is  not  in  the  highest  rank.  All 
is  easy  and  flowing  in  him ;  he  is  exceed- 
ingly harmonious;  smoothness,  and  what 
may  be  called  amenity,  are  the  distinguish- 
ing characters  of  his  manner;  relaxing, 
sometimes,  as  such  a  manner  will  naturally 
do,  into  a  prolix  and  remiss  style.  No 
writer  whatever  has  stamped  upon  hisStyle 
a  more  lively  impression  of  his  own  cha- 
racter. In  reading  his  works,  we  seem 
engaged  in  conversation  with  him;  we 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him, 
not  merely  as  an  author,  but  as  a  man ; 
and  contract  a  friendship  for  him.  He 
may  be  classed  as  standing  in  the  middle, 
between  a  negligent  Simplicity  and  the 
highest  degree  of  Ornament  which  this 
character  of  Style  admits.  Ibid, 

§  27,     Simplicity  of  Mr.  Addison's 

Of  the  latter  of  these,  the  highest,  roost 
correct  and  ornamented  degree  of  the  sim- 
ple manner,  Mr.  Addison  is  beyond  doubt, 
m  the  English  language,  the  most  perfect 
example :  and  therefore,  though  not  without 
some  faults,  he  is,  on  the  whole,  the  safest 
model  for  imitation,  and  the  freest  from 
considerable  defects,  which  the  language 
affords.  Perspicuous  and  pure  he  is  in  the 
highest  degree ;  his  precision,  indeed,  not 
very  great ;  yet  nearly  as  great  as  the  sub- 
jects which  he  treats  of  require:  the  con- 
struction of  his  sentences  easy,  agreeable, 
and  commonly  very  musical ;  carrying  a 
character  of  smoothness,  more  than  of 
strength.  In  figurative  language  he  is  rich,, 
particularly  in  similes  and  metaphors ; 
which  are  so  employed  as  to  render  his 
Style  splendid  without  being  gaudy.  There 
is  not  the  least  iiffectation  in  his  manner ; 
we  see  no  marks  of  labour ;  nothing  forced 
or  constrained;  but  great  elegance  joined 
with  great  ease  and  simplicity.  He  is,  in 
particular,  distinguished  by  a  character  of 
modesty  and  of  politeness,  which  appears 
in  all  his  writings.  No  author  has  a  more 
popular  and  insinuating  manner;  and  the 
great  regard  which  he  every  where  shews 
tor  virtue  and  religion,  recommends  him 
highly.  If  he  fails  in  any  thing,  it  is  in 
want  of  strength  and  precision,  which  ren- 
ders his  manner,  though  perfectly  suited  to 
snch  essays  as  he  writes  in  the  Spectator, 
not  altogether  a  proper  model  for  any  of 
the  higher  and  more  elaborate  kinds  of 
composition.  Though  the  public  have  ever 


done  much  justice  to  his  merit,  yet  the  na- 
ture of  his  merit  has  not  always  been  seen 
in  its  true  light:  for,  though  his  poetry  be 
elegant,  he  certainly  bears  a  higher  rank 
among  the  prose  writers,  than  he  is  en- 
titled to  among  the  poets;  and,  in  prose, 
his  humour  is  of  a  much  higher  and  more 
original  strain  than  his  philosophy.  The 
character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Goverley  disco- 
vers more  genius  than  the  critique  on 
Milton.  Ibid. 

§  28.  SimpUcUy  of  Style  never  varies. 

Such  authors  as  those,  whose  characters 
I  have  been  giving,  one  never  tires  of  read- 
ing. There  is  nothing  in  their  manner 
that  strains  or  fatigues  our  thoughts :  we 
are  pleased  without  being  dazzled  by  their 
lustre.  So  powerful  is  the  charm  of  Sim- 
plicity in  an  author  of  real  genius,  that  it 
atones  for  many  defects,  and  reconciles  us 
to  many  a  careless  expression.  Hence,  in 
all  the  mostexcellent  authors,  both  in  prose 
and  verse,  the  simple  and  natural  manner 
may  be  always  remarked ;  although,  other 
beauties  being  predominant,  these  form  not 
their  peculiar  and  distinguishing  character. 
Thus  Milton  is  simple  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  grandeur;  and  Demosthenes  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  vehemence.  To  grave  and 
solemn  writings.  Simplicity  of  manner  adds 
the  more  venerable  air.  Accordingly,  this 
has  often  been  remarked  as  the  prevailing 
character  throughout  all  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures: and  indeed  no  other  character  of 
Style  was  so  much  suited  to  the  dignity 
of  inspiration.  Ibid. 

$  29.    Lord  Shaftsbdrt  deficient  in 
Simplicity  of  Style. 

Of  authors  who,  notwithstanding  many 
excellencies,have  rendered  their  Style  much 
less  beautiful  by  want  of  Simplicity,  I  can- 
not give  a  more  remarkable  example  than 
Lord  Shaftsbury.  This  is  an  author  on 
whom  I  have  made  observations  several 
times  before;  and  shall  now  take  leave  of 
him,  with  giving  his  general  character  un- 
der this  head.  Considerable  merit,  doubt- 
less, he  has.  His  works  might  be  read  with 
profit  for  the  moral  philosophy  which  they 
contain,  had  he  not  filled  them  with  so  many 
oblique  and  invidious  insinuations  against 
the  Christian  Religion  ;  thrown  out,  too, 
with  so  much  spleen  and  satire,  as  do  no 
honour  to  his  memory,  either  as  an  author 
or  a  man.  His  language  has  many  beauties. 
It  is  firm  and  supported  in  an  uncommon 
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degree:  it  is  rich  and  musical.  No  English 
author,  as  I  formerly  shewed,  has  attended 
80  much  to  the  regular  construction  of  his 
sentences,  both  with  respect  to  propriety, 
and  with  respect  to  cadence.  All  this  gives 
so  much  elegance  and  pomp  to  his  lan- 
guage, that  there  is  no  wonder  it  should 
have  been  sometimes  highly  admired.  It  is 
greatly  hurt,  however,  by  perpetual  stiff- 
ness and  affectation.  This  is  its  capital  fault. 
His  lordship  can  express  nothing  with  Sim- 
plicity. He  seems  to  have  considered  it  as 
vulgar,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man 
of  quality  to  speak  like  other  men.  Hence 
he  is  ever  in  buskins;  full  of  circumlocu- 
tions and  artificial  elegance.    In  every  sen- 
tence, we  see  the  marks  of  labour  and  art ; 
nothing  of  that  ease  which  expresses  a  sen- 
timent coming  natural  and  warm  from  the 
heart.     Of  figures  and  ornament  of  every 
kind,  he  is  exceedingly  fond ;  sometimes 
happy  in  them ;  but  his  fondness  for  them 
is  too  v.isible;  and  having  once  laid  hold 
of  some  metaphor  or  allusion  that  pleased 
him,  he  knows  not  how  to  part  with  it. 
What  is  most  wonderful,  he  was  a  pro- 
fessed admirer  of  Simplicity;    is  always 
extolling  it  in  the  ancients,  and  censuring 
the  moderns  for  the  want  of  it ;  though  he 
departs  from  it  himself  as  far  as  any  one 
modern  whatever.     Lord  Shaftsbury  pos- 
sessed delicacy  and  refinement  of  taste,  to 
a  degree  that  we  may  call  excessive  and 
sickly ;  but  he  had  little  warmth  of  pas- 
sion; few  strong  or   vigorous  feelings; 
and  the  coldness  of  his  character  led  him 
to  that  artificial  and  stately  manner  which 
appears  in  his  writings.      He  was  fonder 
of  nothing  than  of  wit  and  raillery ;  but 
he  is  far  from  being  happy  in  it.     He  at- 
tempts it  often,  but  always  awkwardly ;  he 
is  stiff,  even  in  his  pleasantry ;  and  laughs 
in  form,  like  an  author,  and  not  like  a  man. 
From  the  account  which  I  have  given 
of  Lord  Shaftsbury 's  manner,  it  may  easily 
be  imagined,  that  he  would  mislead  many 
who  blindly  admired  him.     Nothing  is 
more  dangerous  to  the  tribe  of  imitators, 
than  an  author,  who,  with  many  imposing 
beauties,  has  also  some  very  considerable 
blemishes.     This  is  fully  exemplified  in 
Mr.  Blackwall  of  Aberdeen,  the  author  of 
the  Life  of  Homer,  the  Letters  on  Mytho- 
logy, and  the  Court  of  Augustus;  a  writer 
of  considerable  learning,  and  of  ingenuity 
also;  but  infected  with  an  extravagant  love 
of  an  artificial  Style,  and  of  that  parade  of 
language  which  distinguishes  the  Shafts- 
burean  manner. 


Having  now  said  so  much  to  recommend 
Simplicity,  or  the  easy  and  natural  manner 
of  writing,  and  having  pointed  out  the  de- 
fects of  an  opposite  manner;  in  order  to 
prevent  mistakes  on  this  subject,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  observe,  that  it  is  very  pos- 
sible for  an  author  to  write  simply,  and  yet 
not  beautifully.  One  may  be  free  from  af- 
fectation, and  not  have  merit.  The  beau- 
tiful Simplicity  supposes  an  author  to  pos- 
sess real  genius;  to  write  with  solidity,  pu- 
rity, and  liveliness  of  imagination.  In  this 
case,  the  simplicity  or  unaffectedness  of  his 
manner,  is  the  crowning  ornament;  it 
heightens  every  other  beauty ;  it  is  the  dress 
of  nature,  without  which  all  beauties  are 
imperfect.  But  if  mere  unaffectedness  were 
sufficient  to  constitute  the  beauty  of  Style, 
weak,  trifling,  and  dull  writers  might  often 
lay  claim  to  this  beauty.  And  accordingly 
we  frequently  meet  with  pretended  critics, 
who  extol  the  dullest  writers  on  account  of 
what  they  call  the  *'  Chaste  Simplicity  of 
their  manner :"  which,  in  truth,  is  no  other 
than  the  absence  of  every  ornament, 
through  the  mere  want  of  genius  and  ima- 
gination. We  must  distinguish,  therefore, 
between  that  Simplicity  which  accompa- 
nies true  genius,  and  which  is  perfectly 
compatible  with  every  proper  ornament  of 
Style ;  and  that  which  is  no  other  than  a 
careless  and  slovenly  manner.  Indeed 
the  distinction  is  easily  made  from  the  ef- 
fect produced.  The  one  never  fails  to  in- 
terest the  reader ;  the  other  is  insipid  and 
tiresome.  Blair, 

§  30.     On  the  Vehement  Style. 

I  proceed  to  mention  one  other  manner 
or  character  of  Style,  different  from  any 
that  I  have  yet  spoken  of;  which  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Vehe- 
ment. This  always  implies  strength;  and 
is  not,  by  any  means,  inconsistent  with 
Simplicity  :  but,  in  its  predominant  cha- 
racter, is  distinguishable  from  either  the 
strong  or  the  simple  manner.  It  has  a  pe- 
culiar ardour ;  it  is  a  glowing  Style ;  the 
language  of  a  man,  whose  imagination  and 

Eassions  are  heated,  and  strongly  affected 
y  what  he  vnrites ;  who  is  therefore  neg- 
ligent of  lesser  graces,  but  pours  himself 
forth  with  the  rapidity  and  fullness  of  a 
torrent  It  belongs  to  the  higher  kinds  of 
oratory ;  and  indeed  is  rather  expected 
from  a  man  who  is  speaking,  than  from 
one  who  is  writing  in  his  closet.  The  ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes  fornisb    the  full 
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and  perfect    example  of  this  species  of 
Style.  Blair. 

§  31.     On   Sweetness  and  Delicacy  of 

Style. 

As  there  is  io  some  flowers  an  exquisite 
scent,  and  in  some  fruits  a  delicious  fla- 
vour, to  express  which  no  language  has  a 
name;  so  there  is  in  style  a  sweetness  and 
a  delicacy  which  eludes  description,  and 
can  only  be  perceived  by  the  sensibility 
of  taste. 

But  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  ana- 
lyse tliis  agreeable  quality,  or  to  teach  a 
writer  how  to  infuse  it  into  his  works,  yet 
it  is  by  no  means  equally  arduous  to 
point  out  a  few  authors  in  whom  both 
the  observations  of  others,  and  our  own 
fiaelings,  have  discovered  it.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  only. method  of  communicating  it; 
and  though  it  is  not  to  be  taught  by  di- 
dactic and  formal  precepts,  it  may  be  ac- 
quired by  the  contagious  influence  of  a 
o^ivating  example. 

Sweetness  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  lyric 
poetry,  but  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to 
It.  Though  Vossius  is  of  opinion  that 
sweetness  is  peculiar  to  Ijrric,  as  gravity 
to  the  epic,  simplicity  to  the  pastors], 
softness  to  the  elegiac,  jocularity  to  the 
comic,  pathos  to  the  tragic,  bitterness  to 
the  satiric,  and  pungency  to  the  epigram- 
matic ;  yet  T  rather  think  that  they  all  ad- 
mit, on  some  occasions,  something  of  this 
captivating  quality.  Homer,  who  furnishes 
models  of  every  style,  often  mixes,  among 
his  ruder  beauties,  a  delicate  sweetness 
of  diction,  which,  besides  its  own  in- 
herent power  of  pleasing,  embellishes  all 
the  rougher  parts  by  the  power  of  contrast. 

Theocritus  is  all  sweetness;  and  if  a 
reader,  with  a  good  ear,  should  not  un- 
derstand the  bard  of  Syracuse,  he  might 
still  be  delighted  with  the  delicious  hoaey 
of  the  Doric  dialect 

,  Many  of  the  little  but  elegant  composi* 
tions  in  the  Anthologiss  owe  all  their  ex* 
«elleiioe  to  the  selection  of  words  which 
convey  enchanting  music  to  the  ear.  They 
fleem,  indeed,  to  trickle  like  liquid  honey 
iirom  the  honeycomb,  and  this  without  any 
^ftctation  in  the  writers ;  for  such  are  the 
feenliar  beauties  of  the  Greek  language, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  write  on  subjects  con- 
tteetad  with  pleasure,  love,  and  beauty, 
"witliout  using  sueh  expressions  as,  besides 
dieir  real  meaning,  eaatean  idea  of  0weet«> 
■eu,  by  thoiff  somnd,  similar  in  itanelody 
im  the  object  lepreMitled. 


Sweetness  is  the  peculiar  excellence  of 
the  joyous  bard  of  Teos.  The  bacchana- 
lian songs  of  modern  times  partake  very 
little  of  those  delicate  charms  which  dis- 
tinguish a  style  truly  Anacreontic.  It  does 
not  indeed  appear,  that  the  modern  bac- 
chanals have  thought  it  possible  that 
their  joys  should  admit  of  delicacy.  The 
songs,  therefore,  which  have  been  written 
to  enliven  and  stimulate  their  mirth  have 
usually  been  of  a  coarser  kind,  and  such 
as  necessarily  excluded  sweetness  of  com- 
position. They  seem  to  have  considered 
a  Bacchus  as  he  is  rudely  represented  on 
a  sign-post,  and  not,  as  be  is  described  by 
the  poets  and  sculptors  of  antiquity,  a 
roost  graceful  and  elegant  figure.  Ana- 
creon,  after  all,  like  the  Greek  epigramma- 
tists, must  be  acknowledged  to  owe  much 
of  bis  sweetness  to  a  language  which  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  sweet  on  certain 
subjects,  without  unnatural  violence.  The 
I^tin  language,  though  susceptible  of  pe- 
culiar debcacy,  is  certainly  less  capable  of 
sweetness  than  the  dialect  of  Athens,  looia, 
and  Doris*  But  still  there  are  many  au- 
thors in  it  who  have  derived  much  of  the 
power  of  pleasing  the  human  race,  during 
near  twenty  centuries,  from  the  singular 
sweetness  of  their  style. 

Catullus,  I  believe,  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned among  the  first  of  those  who  have 
emulated  the  Greeks  in  their  distinguished 
excellence.  Few  books  would  have  been 
better  calculated  to  give  boys  a  true  taste 
for  sweet  composition,  if  the  decency  of 
the  poefs  sentiments  had  been  equal  to 
thedelicacy  of  his  style.  But  it  must  be 
allowed  that  bis  honey  has  a  poisonous 
quality. 

Horace  was  a  very  Proteus  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  a  versatile  and  variegated 
diction.  His  Odes  abound  with  stanzas, 
and  his  other  works  with  heroic  verses, 
which  evidently  prove,  that,  if  he  had 
chosen  to  vie  with  Virgil  in  strength  and 
dignity,  he  would  have  approached  his 
rival.  But  he  was  a  man  of  pleasure ; 
and  his  favourite  style  is  that  io  which  he 
celebrates  love  and  wine.  In  this  there 
iaa  remarkable  sweetness;  and  I  know 
not  whether  the  cwriosa  feUcUos.  or  that 
idiarro  of  bis  writings  which  resulted  from 
study  and  happiness  united,  way  cpt  be 
said  to  consist  in  delicacy  of  sentiment 
and  miavity  pf  expression*  So  delightful 
are  the  niodl  ode  of  the  (eurth  book,  and 
llie  fourth  of  the  third,  that  all  readers 
have  been  charmed  with  theiio ;  aud  Julius 
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Scaliger,  a  very  warm  critic,  has  asserted, 
that  he  had  rather  be  the  author  of  them 
than  of  all  Pindar's  odes,  or  than  be  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  a  monarch.  It  is,  I 
think,  certain,  that  many  of  the  odes  of 
Horace,  and  many  of  the  works  of  other 
poets  of  equal  fame,  have  delighted  man- 
kind, from  one  generation  to  another,  far 
less  by  the  justness  of  the  sentiments  than 
by  a  sweetness  of  language,  a  delicate 
choice  of  words,  and  a  well-modulated 
collocation. 

The  modest  bard  of  Mantua  indisputa- 
bly owes  his  influence  over  the  human 
mind  to  his  talent  in  attempering,  in  a 
roost  judicious  union,  softness,  sweetness, 
and  the  nicest  delicacy,  with  the  most  ma- 
jestic grandeur,  the  dignity  of  heroic  lan- 
guage and  virtue. 

Among  the  prose  writers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  every  reader  of  taste  will  immedi- 
ately observe,  that  Herodotus  and  Xeno- 
phon,  Caesar  and  Cicero,  claim  the  first 
place  in  the  excellence  of  a  sweet  style. 
The  two  Plinies  and  Paterculus  have  a 
considerable  share  of  it.  Thucydides, 
Sallust,  and  Tacitus,  are  too  fond  of  aus- 
terity to  admit  any  great  portion  of  sweet- 
ness ;  yet  they  admit  it  occasionally. 

Many  of  the  modern  Latin  poets  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  the  sweetness 
of  their  verse.  Some  of  them  have,  how- 
ever, carried  it  to  excess,  and  have  writ- 
ten in  the  worst  manner  of  Grotius,  Jo- 
hannes Secundus,  and  Bonifonius.  Sweet- 
ness ought  to  be  distinguished  from  lusci- 
ousness :  the  one  affects  us  with  the  sensa- 
tions durably  agreeable ;  the  other  quickly 
cloys  and  palls  the  appetite. 

The  eminent  French  writers,  who  cer- 
tainly possess  taste,  have  displayed  a  re- 
markable sweetness  of  style.  The  Italians 
can  scarcely  compose  without  displaying 
it.  He  who  has  formed  a  taste  tor  this 
quality  will  find  it  fully  gratified  in  the 
writings  of  Fontaine,^etastasio,  and  in- 
deed in  all  the  celebrated  authors  of  France 
and  Italy.  Those  nations,  in  modern 
times,  have  been  more  defective  in  strength 
and  nerve  than  in  any  of  the  softer  quali- 
ties, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  please, 
allure,  ana  seduce. 

Though  the  French  are  disposed  to 
deny  the  English  the  praise  of  taste,  I 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  we  have  wri- 
ters who  can  rival  them  in  their  preten* 
sions  to  taste  and  to  every  exceUenoe 
which  can  adorn  composition.     Our  Ad- 


dison, like  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
ancients,  possesses  that  sweetness,  that 
delicacy,  and  that  grace,  which  is  formed  to 
please  the  human  mind,  under  all  the  revo- 
lutions of  time,  offashion,andof  capricioat 
taste.  It  is  not  only  the  excellent  matter 
which  produces  the  effect  of  gently  com- 
posing our  passions  while  we  are  leading 
Addison,  but  it  is  also  that  sweet  style* 
which  cannot  be  read  and  tasted  without 
communicating  to  the  mind  something  of 
its  own  delightful  equability.  Sir  William 
Temple  was,  indeed,  the  model  of  Addi- 
son, and  be  is  remarkable  for  the  sweet- 
ness of  his  style,  especially  if  he  is  com« 
pared  with  the  writers  of  his  own  time. 

All  our  eminent  poets  have  judiciously 
mingled  sweetness  with  strength,  and 
grace  with  dignity.  Waller  has  usually 
obtained  the  praise  of  sweetness;  but  he 
has  been  greatly  exceeded  by  his  succes- 
sors in  this  and  every  other  species  of 
poetry.  If  that  sort  of  genius  which  con- 
stitutes a  Homer,  a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton, 
has  not  been  common  among  us,  yet  the 
subordinate  species  which  is  displayed 
in  elegant  mediocrity,  and  what  we  call 
pretty  and  pleasing  opuscula,  has  no 
where  more  abounded ;  and  suavity  has 
been  one  of  the  excellencies  principally 
pursued,  and  most  easily  attained. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  later  writers 
of  prose  have  rather  affected  the  mascu- 
line and  nervous  than  the  sweet  and 
graceful.  The  author  of  Fitzosborne's 
Letters  has  exhibited  both  grace  and 
sweetness :  and  I  wish  they  were  not 
sometimes  injured  by  verbosity.  John- 
son, Ha wkes worth,  Robertson,  are  chiefly 
admired  for  strength  and  force.  Hume 
has  now  and  then  displayed  something  of 
Addisonian  sweetness  in  a  few  of  his  mo- 
ral essays,  together  with  Addison's 
gentleness.  It  is  to  be  wished  he  had  dis- 
played something  of  the  Addisonian  good- 
ness of  heart;  it  must  be  allowed,  that  hia 
powers  have  often  a  poisonous  quality. 
The  Warburtonian  school,  as  Hume 
called  it,  though  it  has  produced  ingenious 
and  nervous  writers,  cannot  boast  either 
of  sweetness  or  grace.  It  has  delighted 
much  in  violent  controversy  and  arbi- 
trary dictation,  both  of  which  usually  bid 
defiance  to  the  Graces,  and  prefer  bitter- 
ness and  acrimony  to  sweetness  of  styte 
and  mdody  of  diction^ 

Though  it  may  not  be  easy  to  dtfine 
the  whole  of  that,  wfaaterer  it  is,  which 
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Gonstitutes  sweetness  of  style,  yet  it  is  by  as  I  have  several  times  hinted,  it  is  fre« 
no  means  difficult  to  discover  one  or  two  quently  hard  to  distinguish  them.  Where* 
circumstances  which  are  hig^hly  conducive  ever  the  impressions  of  things  upon  our 
to  it.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious  to  observe,  minds  are  faint  and  indistinct,  or  perplexed 
that  the  frequent  use  of  liquid  letters,  and  and  confused,  our  Style  in  treating  of  such 
of  labials  combined  with  syllables  consist-  things  will  infallibly  be  so  too.  Whereas, 
ing  of  vowels  with  few  consonants,  con-  whatweconceiveclearly  and  feel  strongly, 
tributes  greatly  to  sweeten  the  diction,  we  will  naturally  express  with  clearness 
But  so  nice  a  point  is  real  excellence,  and  wilh  strength.  This,  then,  we  may  be 
that  the  smallest  excess  or  affectation  of  assured,  is  a  capital  rule  as  to  Style;  to 
any  particular  beauty  will  totally  destroy  think  closely  of  the  subject,  till  we  have 
all  its  agreeable  effect.  It  must  result  attained  a  full  and  distinct  view  of  the 
from  nature,  cultivated  indeed,  but  not  matter  which  we  are  to  clothe  in  words, 
too  closely  confined  and  directed  by  art.  till  we  become  warm  and  interested  in  it; 
Alliteration  is  conducive  to  sweetness,  then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  find  ex- 
and  is  a  figure  frequently  used  by  the  best  pression  begin  to  flow.  Generally  speak- 
writers,  ancient  and  modern.  Used  with  ing,  the  best  and  most  proper  expressions, 
caution,  it  cannot  fail  to  please ;  but  the  are  those  which  a  clear  view  of  the  subject 
cause  of  the  pleasure  should  be  latent,  suggests,  without  much  labour  or  inquiry 
When  this  figure  obtrudes  itself  too  often,  after  them.  This  is  Quinctilian's  observa- 
and  in  excess,  as  it  does  in  several  modem  tion.  Lib.  viii.  c.  1.  '*  Plerumque  optima 
writers,  it  loses  all  its  grace;  and  the  rea-  **  verba  rebus  cohserent,  et  cernuntur  suo 
der  resents  and  loathes  the  paltry  artifice  **  lumine.  At  nos  quaerimus  ilia,  tan- 
of  a  writer  who  depends  on  so  poor  a  **  quam  lateant  seque  subducant.  Ita  nun- 
claim  to  applause.  1  his«  indeed,  and  all  '*  quam  putamus  verba  esse  circa  id  de 
other  ornaments,  are  to  be  used,  as  it  has  *'  quo  dicendum  est;  sed  ex  aliis  locis  pe- 
been  observed,  like  salt  at  a  meal,  which  ^*  timus,  et  inventis  vim  asserimus*." 
agreeably  seasons  every  dish  when  mixed  Blair, 
in  moderation,  but  which  would  spoil  the 

whole,  if  it  were  rendered  the  predomi-  §  SJ.     Practice  necessary  for  forming  a 

nant  ingredient  of  the  repast.  Style. 

Knox^B  Essays.  ,     ,        . 

In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  form 

§  32.  Directions  far  forming  a  Style.  "  «°^^.  ^'^l**  ^^^.  ^^^"t°.*  P'^^^*^^^  <>f 

•^     "^          °  composmg    is   indispensably    necessary. 

It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose,  that  I  Many  rules  concerning  Style  I  have  deli- 
conclude  these  dissertations  upon.  Style  vered ;  but  no  rules  will  answer  the  end 
with  a  few  directions  concerning  the  pro-  without  exercise  and  habit.  At  the  same 
per  method  of  attaining  a  good  Style  in  time,  it  is  not  every  sort  of  composing  that 
general;  leaving  the  particular  character  williroproveStyle.  Thisisso  far  from  being 
of  that  Style  to  be  either  formed  by  the  the  case,  that  by  frequent,  careless,  and  has- 
subject  on  which  we  write,  or  prompted  ty  composition,  we  shall  acquire  certainly 
by  the  bent  of  genius.  a  very  bad  Style :  we  shall  have  more 

The  first  direction  which  I  give  for  this  trouble  afterwards  in   unlearning  faults, 

purpose,  is,  to  study  clear  ideas  on  the  sub-  and  correcting   negligences,  than  if  we 

jBct  concerning  which  we  are  to  write  or  hftd  not  been   accustomed  to  composi- 

speak.     This  is  a  direction  which  may  at  tion  at  alL     In  the  beginning,  therefore, 

first  appear  to  have  small  relation  to  Style,  we  ought  to  write  slowly  and  with  much 

Its  relation  to  it,  however,  is  extremely  care.  Let  the  facility  and  speed  of  writing 

close.     The  foundation  of  all  good  Style,  be  the  fruit  of  longer  practice.     '^  Moram 

is  good  sense,  accompanied  with  a  lively  '*  et  solicitudinem,"  says  Quinctilian  with 

imaginatioD.     The  Style  and  thoughts  of  the  greatest  reason,  L.  x.  c.  S. "  initiis  im- 

a  writer  are  so  intimately  connected^  that,  **  pero.   Nam  primum  hoc  constituendum 

^  *<  The  rooit  proper  wordt  for  the  most  part  adhere  to  the  thoughts  which  are  to  he  expressed 
!!  }!7a  ^^^*  "^"^  "°*y  ^®  discovered  at  by  their  own  light    Bat  we  hunt  after  them,  as  if  they  were 
M     1^^*  and  only  to  be  foond  in  a  comer.    Hence,  instead  of  conceiving  the  words  to  lie  near  the 
tubject,  we  go  in  quest  of  them  to  some  other  qnaiter.  and  endeavour  to  five  force  to  the  ex* 

•«  presBiottt  we  have  found  out.'*  ^ 
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ac  obtinendum  e«t,  ut  quam  optima 
scribarous ;  celeritatem  dabit  coDsueta- 
do.  Paulatim  res  faciliiis  se  ostendent, 
verba  respondebuDt,  compositio  prose- 
quetur.  Cuncta  denique  et  in  familia 
ben^  instituta  in  officio  eruDt.  Summa 
haecestrei :  cito  scribendo  Donsitutbea^ 
scribatur ;  beo^  scribeado,  sit  at  cito*." 

Blair. 


§  34.    Too  anxiouM  a  Care  about  Words 
to  be  avoided. 

We  must  observe,  however,  that  there 
may  be  an  extreme  in  too  great  and  anx- 
ious a  care  about  words.  We  must  not 
retard  the  course  of  thought,  nor  cool  the 
heat  of  imagination,  by  pausing  too  long 
on  every  word  we  employ.  There  is,  on 
certain  occasions,  a  glow  of  composition 
which  should  be  kept  up,  if  we  hope  to 
express  ourselves  happily,  though  at  the 
expense  of  allowing  some  inadvertencies 
to  pass.  A  more  severe  examination  of 
these  must  be  left  to  be  the  work  of  cor- 
rection. For  if  the  practice  of  composi- 
tion b^  useful,  the  laborious  work  of  cor- 
recting is  no  less  so ;  it  is  indeed  absolute- 
ly necessary  to  our  reaping  any  benefit  from 
the  habit  of  composition.  What  we  have 
written  should  oe  laid  by  for  some  little 
time,  till  the  ardour  of  composition  be 
past,  till  the  fondness  for  the  expressions 
we  have  used  be  worn  off,  and  the  expres- 
sions themselves  be  foi^oiten :  and  then 
reviewing  our  work  with  a  cool  and  criti- 
cal eye,  as  if  it  were  the  performance  of 
another,  we  shall  discern  many  imperfec- 
tions which  at  first  escaped  us.  Then  is 
the  season  for  pruning  redundancies ;  for 
weighing  the  arrangement  of  sentences  ; 
for  attending  to  the  j  uncture  and  connecting 
particles ;  and  bringing  Style  into  a  regu- 
lar, correct,  and  supported  form.  This 
**  Lima  Lahor*^  must  be  submitted  to  by 
all  who  would  communicate  their  thoughts 
with  proper  advantage  to  others ;  and  some 
practice  in  it  will  soon  sharpen  their  eye 
to  the  most  necessary  objects  of  attention, 
and  render  it  a  much  more  easy  and  prac- 
ticable work  than  might  at  first  be  ima- 
^ned.  Ibid. 


§  35.  An  Aoquaintance  with  the  best  Au^ 
thon  necessary  to  the  FomuUion  of  a 
Sttlb. 

In  the  third  place,  with  respect  to  the 
assistance  that  is  to  be  gained  from  th» 
writings  of  others,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
ought  to  render  ourselves  well  acquainted 
with  the  Style  of  the  best  authors.  This  is 
requisite,  both  in  order  to  form  a  just  taste 
in  Style,  and  to  supply  us  with  a  full 
stock  of  words  on  every  subject.  In  read- 
ing authors  with  a  view  to  Style,  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  peculiarities  of 
their  different  manners ;  and  in  this  and 
former  Lectures  I  have  endeavoured  to 
suggest  several  things  that  may  be  useful 
in  this  view.  I  know  no  exercise  that  will 
be  found  more  useful  for  acquiring  a  pro- 
per Style,  than  to  translate  some  passage 
from  an  eminent  English  author,  into  our 
own  words.  What  I  mean  is,  to  take, 
for  instance,  some  page  of  one  of  Mr. 
Addison's  Spectators,  and  read  it  carefully 
over  two  or  three  times,  till  we  have  got 
a  firm  hold  of  the  thoughts  contained  in  it: 
then  to  lay  aside  the  book ;  to  attempt  to 
write  out  the  passage  from  memory,  in 
the  best  way  we  can  ;  and  having  done  so, 
next  to  open  the  book,  and  compare  what 
we  have  written  with  the  Style  of  the  au- 
thor. Such  an  exercise  will,  by  compa- 
rison, shew  |us  where  the  defects  of  our 
Style  lie;  will  lead  us  to  the  proper  atten- 
tions for  rectifying  them  ;  and,  among 
the  different  wuys  in  which  the  same 
thought  may  be  expressed,  will  make  us 
perceive  that  which  is  the  most  beautiful. 

Ibid. 

§   36*    A  servile  Imitation  to  be  avaid§d. 

In  the  fourth  place,  I  must  caution,  at 
the  same  time,  against  a  servile  imitation 
of  any  one  author  whatever.  This  is  al- 
ways dangerous.  It  hampers  genius ;  it 
is  likely  to  produce  a  stiff  manner ;  and 
those  who  are  given  to  close  imitation,  ge- 
nerally imitate  an  author's  faults  as  well  as 
his  beauties.  No  man  will  ever  become 
a  good  writer,  or  speaker,  who  has  not 
some  degree  of  confidence  to  folloSv  his 
own  genius.  We  ought  to  beware,  in 
particular,  of  adopting  any  author's  noted 


"  be  at  hand ;  composition  will  flow ;  every  thing,  ••  in  the  arrangement  of  a  well-ordered  family, 
«  will  present  itself  in  its  proper  place.  The  sum  of  the  whole  is  this ;  by  hasty  composition,  we 
«  shall  never  acquire  the  an  of  compofing  well  j  by  writing  well,  we  shall  coaie  to  write  speedily. 
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phrases,  or  trnnscnbing  passages  from  him. 
Such  a  habit  will  prove  fatal  to  all  genuine 
composition.  Infinitely  better  it  is  to  have 
something  that  is  our  own,  though  of  mo- 
derate beauty,  than  to  affect  to  shine  in 
borrowed  ornaments,  which  will,  at  last, 
betray  the  utter  poverty  of  our  genius. 
On  these  heads  ot  composing,  correcting, 
reading,  and  imitating,  I  advise  every  stu- 
dent of  oratory  to  consult  what  Quincti- 
lian  has  delivered  in  the  Tenth  Book  of 
his  Institutions,  where  he  will  find  a  va- 
riety of  excellent  observations  and  di- 
rectionsy  that  well  deserve  attention. 

BUir. 

§   37.    Sttlb  muU  he  adapted  to  the 

Subject 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  an  obvious  but 
material  rule,  with  respect  to  Style,  that 
we  always  study  to  adapt  it  to  the  subject, 
and  also  to  the  capacity  of  our  hearers, 
if  we  are  to  speak  in  public.  Nothing  me- 
rits the  name  of  eloquent  or  beautiful, 
which  is  not  suited  to  the  occasion,  and  to 
the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed.     It 
If  to  the  last  degree  awkward  and  absurd, 
to  attempt  a  poetical  florid  Style,  on  oc- 
casions when  it  should  be  our  business 
only  to  argue  and  reason ;  or  to  speak  with 
elaborate  pomp  of  expression,  before  per- 
sons who  comprehend  nothing  of  it,  and 
who  can  only  stare  at  our  unseasonable 
magnificence.     These  are  defects  not  so 
much  in  point  of  Style,  as,  what  is  much 
worse,  in  point  of  common  sense.  When 
we  begin  to  write  or  speak,  we  ought 
previously  to  fix  in  our  minds  a  clear  con- 
ception of  the  end  to  be  aimed  at ;  to  keep 
this  steadily  ia  our  view,  and  to  suit  our 
Style  to  it.     If  we  do  not  sacrifice  to  this 
great  object  every  ill-timed  ornament  that 
may  occur  to  our  fancy,  we  are  unpardon- 
able :  and  though  children  and  fools  may 
admire,  men  of  sense  will  laugh  at  us  and 
our  style.  Ibid. 

§  88.    Attention  to  Sttlb  muU  not  detract 
from  Attention  to  Thought. 

In  the  last  place,  I  cannot  conclude  the 
subject  without  this  admonition,  that,  in 
any  case,  and  on  any  occasion,  attention 
to  Style  must  not  engross  us  so  much,  as 
to  detract  from  a  higher  degree  of  atten- 


tion to  the  Thoughts.    "  Curam  verbo- 
"rum,"  says  the  great   Roman   Critic, 
"rerum   volo  esse  solid tudinem*."    A 
direction  the  more  necessary,  as  the  pre- 
sent taste  of  the  age,  in  writing,  seems  to 
lean  more  to  Style  than  to  Thought.    It 
is  much  easier  to  dress  up  trivial  and  con- 
mon  sentiments  with  some  beauty  of  ex- 
pression, than  to  afford  a  fund  of  vigorous, 
ingenious,  and  useful  thoughts.    The  lat- 
ter requires  true  genius;  the  former  may 
be  attained  by  industry,  with  the  help  of 
very  superficial  parts.     Hence,  we  find  so 
many  writers  frivolously  rich  in  Style,  but 
wretchedly  poor  in  sentiment.  The  public 
ear  is  now  so  much  accustomed  to  a  cor- 
rect and  ornamented  Style,  that  no  writer 
can,  with  safety,  neglect  the  study  of  it. 
But  he  is  a  contemptible  one,  who  does 
notlookto  something  beyond  it:  who  does 
not  lay  the  chief  stress  upon  his  matter,  and 
employ  such  ornaments  of  Style  to  recom- 
mend it,  as  are    manly,   not    foppish. 
«*  Majore  animo,"  says  the  writer  whom 
I  have  so  of^n  quoted,  "  aggredienda  est 
"  eloquentia ;  qus  si  toto  corpore  valet, 
<*  ungues  polire  et  capillum  componere, 
••  non  existimabit  ad  curam  suam  perti- 
"  nere.   Omatus  et  ririlis  et  fortis  et  sanc- 
"tus  nt;  nee  effeminatam   levitatem   et 
•*fuco   ementitum   colorem   amet;   san- 
**  guinc  et  viribus  nit©at+."  Ibid. 

§  39.    Cf  the  Biie  of  Poetry  among  the 

Romans. 

The  Romans,  in  the  infancy  of  their 
fate,  were  entirely  rude  and  unpolished. 
They  came  from  shepherds;  they  were 
increased  from  the  refuse  of  the  nations 
around  them  ;  and  their  manners  agreed 
with  their  original.     As  they  lived  wholly 
on  tilling  their  ground  at  home,  or  on  plun- 
der from  their  neighbours,  war  was  their 
business,  and  agriculture  the  chief  art  they 
followed.    Long  after  this,  when  they  had 
spread  their  conquests  over  a  great  part  of 
Italy,  and  began  to  make  a  considerable 
figure  in  the  world ; — even  their  great  men 
retained  a  roughness,  which  they  raised  i  nto 
a  virtue,  by  calling  it  Roman  Spirit ;  and 
which  might  often  much  better  have  been 
called  Roman  Barbarity.   It  seems  to  me, 
that  there  was  more  of  austerity  than  jus- 
tice, and  more  of  insolence  than  courage. 


♦  «•  To  your  expression  be  attentive ;  but  about  your  matter  be  •olicitoos." 

^  +  "  A  higher  spiritoogbt  to  animate  thotewho  study  eloquence.  They  ought  to  csonsult  the  health 
^  and  toundncsf  of  the  whole  body,  rather  than  bend  iheir  attention  to  such  trifling  objects  a« 
u  ?!r?*        "*)/"?  '"**  dressing  the  hair.    Let  ornament  be  manly  and  chaste,  without  effeminate 
^aieiy^  or  artiacial  colouring,  let  it  shine  with  the  glow  of  health  and  strength.*' 
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in  some  of  their  most  celebrated  actions. 
However  that  be,  this  is  certain,  that  they 
were  at  first  a  nation  of  soldiers  and  hus- 
bandmen :  roughness  was  long  an  ap- 
plauded character  among  them;  and  a 
sort  of  rusticity  reigned,  e?en  in  their 
senate-house. 

In  a  nation  originally  of  such  a  temper 
as  this,  taken  up  almost  always  in  extend- 
ing their  territories,  very  often  in  settling 
the  balance  of  power  among  themselves, 
and  not  unfrequently  in  both  these  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  long  before  the  politer 
arts  made  any  appearance ;  and  very  long 
before  they  took  root  or  flourished  to  any 
degree.  Poetry  was  the  first  that  did  so ; 
but  such  a  poetry,  as  one  might  expect 
among  a  warlike,  busied,  unpohshed  peo- 
ple. 

Not  to  inquire  about  the  songs  of  tri- 
umph, mentioned  even  in  Romulus^s  time, 
there  was  certainly  something  of  poetry 
among  them  in  the  next  reign  under  Nu- 
ma :  a  prince,  who  pretended  to  converse 
with  the  Muses,  as  well  as  with  Egeria  ; 
and  who  might  possibly  himself  have  made 
the  verses  which  the  Salian  priests  sung  in 
his  time.  Pythagoras,  either  in  the  same 
reign,  or  if  you  please  some  time  after, 
gave  the  Romans  a  tincture  of  poetry  as 
well  as  of  philosophy ;  for  Cicero  assures 
us,  that  the  Pythagoreans  made  great  use 
of  poetry  and  music:  and  probably  they, 
like  our  old  Druids,  delivered  most  of  their 
precepts  in  verse.  Indeed  the  chief  em- 
ployment of  poetry,  in  that  and  the  fol- 
lowing ages,  among  the  Romans,  was  of 
a  religious  kind.  Their  very  prayers, 
and  perhaps  their  whole  liturgy,  was 
poetical.  They  had  also  a  sort  of  pro- 
phetic or  sacred  writers,  who  seem  to  nave 
wrote  generally  in  verse;  and  were  so  nu- 
merous, that  there  were  above  two  thou- 
sand of  their  volumes  remaining  even  to 
Augustus's  time.  They  had  a  kind  of 
plays  too,  in  these  early  times,  derived 
from  what  they  had  seen  of  the  Tuscan 
actors,  when  sent  for  to  Rome  to  expiate 
a  plague  that  raged  in  the  city.  These 
seem  to  have  been  either  like  our  dumb- 
shows,  or  else  a  kind  of  extempore  farces; 
a  thing  to  this  day  a  good  deal  in  use  all 
over  Italy,  and  in  Tuscany.  In  a  more 
particular  manner  add  to  these,  that  ex- 
tempore kind  of  jesting  dialogues  begun 
at  their  harvest  and  vintage  feasts ;  and 
carried  on  so  rudely  and  abusively  after- 
wards, as  to  occasion  a  very  severe  law 
to  restraJA  their  licenuousness-'aad  those 


lovers  of  poetry  and  good  eating,  who 
seem  to  have  attended  the  tabl^  of  the 
richer  sort,  much  like  the  old  provincial 
poets,  or  our  own  British  bards,  and  sang 
there,  to  some  instrument  of  music,  the 
achievements  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 
noble  deeds  of  those  who  had  gone  be« 
fore  them,  to  inflame  others  to  follow 
their  great  examples. 

The  names  of  almost  all  these  poets  sleep 
in  peace  with  all  their  works;  and,  if  we 
may  take  the  word  of  the  other  Roman 
writers  of  a  better  age,  it  is  no  great  loss 
to  us.  One  of  their  best  poets  represents 
them  as  very  obscure  and  very  contempt- 
ible; one  of  their  best  historians  avoids 
quoting  them,  as  too  barbarous  for  politer 
ears:  and  one  of  their  most  judicious  em- 
perors ordered  the  greatest  part  of  their 
writings  to  be  burnt,  that  the  world  might 
be  troubled  with  them  no  longer. 

Ail  these  poets  therefore  may  very  well 
be  dropt  in  the  account:  there  being  no- 
thing remaining  of  their  works:  and  pro- 
bably no  merit  to  be  found  in  them,  if 
they  had  remained.  And  so  we  may  date 
the  beginning  of  the  Roman  poetry  from 
Livius  Andronicus,  the  first  of  their  poets 
of  whom  any  thing  does  remain  to  us; ' 
and  from  whom  the  Romans  themselves 
seemed  to  have  dated  the  beginning  of  their 
poetry,  even  in  the  Augustan  age. 

The  first  kind  of  poetry  that  was  fol- 
lowed with  any  success  among  the  Romans, 
was  that  for  the  stage.  They  were  a  very 
religious  people;  and  stage-plays  in  those 
times  made  no  inconsiderable  part  in  their 
public  devotions;  it  is  hence,  perhaps, 
that  the  greatest  number  of  their  oldest 
poets,  of  whom  we  have  any  remains,  and 
indeed  almost  all  of  them,  are  dramatio 
poets.  Spence. 

§  40.  Of  Livius,  N^vius  and  Ennius. 

The  foremost  in  this  list,  were  Livius, 
NaBvius,  and  Ennius.  Livius's  first  play 
(and  it  was  the  first  written  play  that  ever 
appeared  at  Rome,  whence  perhaps  Ho- 
race calls  him  Livius  Scriptor)  was  acted 
in  the  514th  year  from  the  building  of  the 
city.  He  seems  to  have  got  whatever  re- 
putation he  had,  rather  as  their  first,  than 
as  a  good  writer;  for  Cicero,  who  ad- 
mired these  old  poets  more  than  they  were 
afterwards  admired,  is  forced  to  give  up 
Livius;  and  says,  that  his  pieces  did  not 
deserve  a  second  reading.  He  was  for 
some  time  the  sole  writer  for  the  stage; 
till  Naivius  rose  to  rival  him,  and  proba^i 
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biy  far  exofiedfid  his  master.  Nasvius  yeor  ticular ;  but  improved  their  comedy  so 
tared  too  on  ao  epic,  or  rather  an  historic  much  beyond  him,  that  he  is  named  by 
cal  poem,  on  the  first  Carthaginian  war.  Cicero,  as  perhaps  the  best  of  all  the  co- 
Ennius  followed  his  steps  in  this,  os  well  mic  writers  they  ever  had.  This  highcha- 
«9  in  the  dramatic  way;  and  seems  to  have  racter  of  him  was  not  for  his  language, 
excelled  him  as  much  as  he  had  excelled  which  is  given  up  by  Cicero  himself  as 
Livius ;  so  much  at  least,  that  Lucretius  faulty  and  incorrect ;  but  either  for  the 
8ays  of  him,  *'  That  he  was  the  first  of  dignity  of  his  characters,  or  the  strength 
their  poets  who  deserved  a  lasting  crown  and  weight  of  bis  sentiments.  Ibid. 
from  the  Muses."  These  three  poets  were  -  n/^  T 
actors  as  well  as  poets:  and  seem  all  of  ^  ^*'  ^  Ierehce. 
th0m  to  have  wrote  whatever  was  wanted  Terence  made  his  first  appearance  when 
for  the  stage,  rather  than  to  have  con-  Cscilius  was  in  high  reputation.  It  is 
suited  their  own  turn  or  genius.  Each  said,  that  when  he  ofiered  his  first  play  to 
of  them  published,  sometimes  tragedies,  the  Ediles,  they  seut  him  with  it  to  Ca^ci- 
fiometi  roes  comedies,  and  sometimes  a  kind  lius  for  his  judgment  of  the  piece.  Csci- 
of  dramatic  satires;  such  satires,  I  sup-  lius  was  at  supper  when  he  came  to  him  ; 
pfise,  fis  had  been  occasioned  by  the  ex-  &ud  as  Terence  was  dressed  very  meanly, 
t^fnpore  poetry  that  had  been  in  fashion  he  was  placed  on  alittlestool,  and  desired 
the  century  before  them.  All  the  most  to  read  away;  but  upon  his  having  read 
celebrated  dramatic  writers  of  antiquity  a  very  few  hues  only,  Cscilius  altered  his 
excel  only  in  one  kind.  There  is  no  tra-  behaviour,  and  placed  him  next  himself  at 
gedy  of  Terence,  or  Menander;  and  no  the  table.  They  all  admired  him  as  a  ris- 
comedy  of  Acti  us,  or  Euripides.  But  these  ing  genius;  and  the  applause  he  received 
^rst  dramatic  poets,  among  the  Romans,  from  the  public,  answered  the  compli- 
attempted  ^very  thing  indifferently ;  just  ments  they  had  made  him  in  private.  His 
as  the  present  fancy,  or  the  demand  of  Eunuchus,  in  particular,  was  acted  twice 
the  people,  led  them.  in  one  day ;  and  he  was  paid  more  for 
The  quiet  the  Romans  enjoyed  after  the  that  piece  than  ever  had  been  given  before 
necond  Punic  war,  when  they  had  hum-  for  a  comedy :  and  yet,  by  the  way,  it  was 
bled  their  great  rival  Carthage;  and  their  not  much  above  thirty  pounds.  We  may 
carrying  ou  their  conquests  afterwards,  see  by  that,  and  the  rest  of  bis  plays  which 
without  nny  great  difficulties,  into  Greece,  remain  to  us,  to  what  a  degree  of  exact- 
s—gave them  leisure  and  opportunities  for  nen  and  elegance  the  Roman  comedy  was 
making  very  great  improvements  in  their  amvcNd  in  his  time,  There  is  a  beautiful 
poetry.  Their  dramatic  writers  began  to  simplicity,  which  reigns  through  all  his 
act  with  more  steadiness  and  judgment ;  works.  There  is  no  searching  after  wit, 
they  followed  one  point  of  view;  they  had  and  no  ostentation  of  ornament  in  him. 
the  benefit  of  the  excellent  patterns  the  All  his  speakers  seem  to  say  just  what 
Greek  writers  had  set  them ;  and  formed  they  should  say,  and  no  more.  The  story 
themselves  on  those  models.       Spence.  is  always  going  on ;  and  goes  on  just  as  it 

§  41.  Of  PiAuius.  °^^^  jA^t^^^'n  '*'••  '<'"f,'«f«^« '»'«- 

'  •'  rence,  and  long  after,  is  rather  remark- 

Plautus  was  the  first  that  consulted  his  able  for  strength  than  beauty  in  writing. 

own  genius,  and  confined  himself  to  that  Were  we  to  compare  it  with  the  following 

species  of  dramatic  writing,  for  which  he  age,  the  compositions  of  this  would  ap- 

was  the  best  fitted  by  nature.  Indeed,  his  pear  to  those  of  the  AugusUn,  as  the  Doric 

comedy  Qike  the  old  comedy  at  Athens)  order  in  building  if  compared  with  the 

IS  of  a  ruder  kind,  and  far  enough  from  Corinthian ;   but  Terence's   work  is   to 

the  polish  that  was  afterwards  given  it  those  of  the  Augustan  age,  as  the  Ionic  is 

among  the  Romans.    His  jests  are  often  to  the  Corinthian  order;  it  is  not  so  orna- 

rough,  and  his  wit  coarse;  but  there  is  a  roented,  or  so  rich ;  but  nothing  can  be 

strength  and  spirit  in  him,  that  makes  one  more  exact  and  pleasing.     The  Roman 

lead  him  with  pleasure;  at  least,  he  is  language  itself,  in  his  bunds,  seems  to  be 

^nuch  to  be  commended  for  being  the  first  improved  beyond  what  one  could  ever  ex- 

that  considered  what  he  was  most  capable  pect,  and  to  be  advanced  almost  a  hun- 

of  excelhng  in,  and  not  endeavouring  to  dred  years  forwarder  than  the  times  he 

Bhinem  too  many  different  ways  at  once,  lived  in.      There  are    some   who  look 

C^i^ihus  fpUo^e*  \m  example  m  this  par-  up^n  thisas  OAe  of  the  strangest  phamome. 
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na  ID  the  learned  world :  buf  it  is  a  phaeoo- 
menon  which  may  be  well  enough  ex- 
plained from  Cicero.  He  says,  **  that  in 
several  families  the  Roman  language  was 
spoken  in  perfection,  even  in  those  times  ;'^ 
and  instances  particularly  in  the  families 
of  the  Laelii  and  the  Scipio's.  Every  one 
knows  that  Terence  was  extremely  inti- 
mate in  both  these  families :  and  as  the 
language  of  his  pieces  is  that  of  familiar 
conversation,  he  had  indeed  little  more  to 
do,  than  to  write  as  they  talked  at  their  ta- 
bles. Perhaps,  too,  he  was  obliged  to  Sci- 
pio  and  Laehus,  for  more  than  their  bare 
conversations.  That  is  not  at  all  impossi* 
ble ;  and  indeed  the  Romans  themselves 
leem  generally  to  have  imagined,  that  he 
was  assisted  by  them  in  the  writing  part 
too.  If  it  was  really  so,  that  will  account 
still  better  for  the  elegance  of  the  language 
in  his  plays ;  because  Terence  himself  was 
bom  out  of  Italy ;  and  though  he  was 
brought  thither  very  young,  he  received 
the  first  part  of  his  education  in  a  family 
where  they  might  not  speak  with  so  much 
correctness  as  Laelius  and  Scipio  had  been 
used  to  from  their  very  infancy.  Thus 
much  for  the  language  of  Terence's  plays : 
as  for  the  rest,  it  seems,  from  what  he 
says  himself,  that  his  most  usual  method 
was  to  take  his  plans  shiefly,  and  his 
characters  wholly,  from  the  Greek  comic 
poet9.  Those  who  say  that  he  translated 
all  the  comedies  of  Menander,  certainly 
carry  the  matter  too  far.  They  were  pro- 
bably more  than  Terence  ever  wrote.  In- 
deed this  would  be  more  likely  to  be  true 
of  Afranius  then  Terence;  though  I  sup- 
pose, it  Would  scarce  hold  were  we  to 
take  both  of  them  together.        Spmce. 

§  43.     Of  Afkanius. 

We  have  a  very  great  loss  in  the  works 
of  AfraniuH :  for  he  was  regarded,  even  in 
the  Augustan  age,  as  the  most  exact  imi- 
tator of  Menander.  He  owns  himself, 
that  he  had  no  restraint  in  copying  him  ; 
or  any  other  of  the  Greek  comic  writers, 
wherever  they  set  him  a  good  example. 
Afraniuf*s  stories  and  persons  were  Ro- 
man, as  Terence's  were  Grecian.  This 
was  looked  upon  as  so  material  a  point  in 
those  days,  that  it  made  two  diflferent  spe- 
cies of  comedy.  Those  on  a  Greek  story 
were  called,  Palliata:  and  those  on  a 
Roman,  Togatas.  Terence  excelled  all 
the  Roman  poets  in  the  former,  and  Afra- 
nius in  the  Utter.  fbid. 


§  44.     Of  pActJvius   and  Actios. 

About  the  same  time  that  comedy  was 
improved  so  considerably,  Pacuvius  and 
Actius  (one  a  contemporary  of  Terence, 
and  the  other  of  Afranius)  carried  tragedy 
as  far  towards  perfection  as  it  ever  arrived 
in  Roman  hands.     The  step  from  Enuius 
to  Pacuvius  was  a  very  great   one;   so 
great,  that  he  was  reckoned,   in  Cicero'a 
time,  the  best  of  all  their  tragic    poets. 
Pacuvius,  as  well  as  Terence,  enjoyed  the 
acquaintance  and  friendship  of  Laslius  and 
Scipio :  but  he  did  not  profit  so  much  by 
it,  as  to  the  improvement  of  his  language*. 
Indeed  his  style  was  not  to  be  the  com^ 
mon  conversation  style,  as  Terence's  was ; 
and  all  the  stiffenings  given  to  it,  might 
take  just  as  much  from  its  elegance,  as 
they  added  to  its  dignity.  What  is  remark- 
able in  him,  is  that  he  was  almost  as  emi- 
nent for  painting  as  he  was  for  poetry.  Ha 
made  the  decorations  for  his  own  plays  ; 
and  Pliny  speaks  of  some  paintings  by 
him,  in  a  temple  of  Hercules,  as  the  most 
celebrated  work  of  their  kind,  done  by 
any  Roman  of  condition  after  Fabius  Pio- 
tor.     Actius  began  to  publish  when  Pa- 
cuvius was  leaving  off:  his  language  was 
not  so  fine,  nor  his  verses  so  well  turned, 
even  as  those  of  his  predecessor.  There  ia 
a  remarkable  story  of  him  in  an  eld  critic, 
which,  as  it  may  give  some  light  into  their 
different  manners  of  writing,  may  be  worth 
relating.     Pacuvius,  in  his  old  age,  retired 
to  Tarentum,  to  enjoy  the  soft  air  and  mild 
winters  of  that  place.    As  Actius  was  ob- 
liged, on  some  affairs,  to  make  a  journey 
into  Asia,  he  took  Tarentum  in  his  way, 
and  «taid  there  some  days  with  Pacuvius. 
It  was  in  his  visit  that  he  read  his  tragedy 
of  Atreus  to  him,  and  desired  his  opinion 
of  it.     Old  Pacuvius,  after  hearing  it  Out, 
told  him  very  honestly,  that  the  poetry 
was   sonorous   and  majestic,  but  that  it 
seemed  to  him  too  stiff  and  harsh.  Actius 
replied,  that  he  was  himself  very  sensrble 
of  that  fault  in  his  writings;  but  that  he 
was  not  at  all  sorry  for  it:  *'  for,"  says  he, 
*'  I  have  always  been  of  opinion,  that  it  is 
"  the  same  with  writers  as  with  fruits ;  a- 
''  mong  which  those  that  are  most  soft  and 
"  palatable,  decay  the  soonest ;    whereas 
'<  those  of  a  rough  taste  last  the  longer, 
*^  and  have  the  finer  relish,  when   ones 
"  they  come  to  be  mellowed  by  time.'*— 
Whether  this  style  ever  came  to  be  thus 
mellowed,  I  very  much  doubt;  however 
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that  was,  it  is  a  point  that  seems  general-  hot  all  his  paintings  have  more  of  force 

ly  allowed,  that  he  and  Pacuvius  were  than  elegance,  and  put  one  more  in  mind 

the  two  best  tragic  poets  the  Romans  ever  of  Homer  than  Virgil. 

had.                                           Spence.  With  these  I  shall  choose  to  close  the 

^i.»T^.       i.01..         rM»r  firstageof  the  Roman  poetry:  an  age  more 

§45.     Of  Oie  Rise  of  Satire:   Of  Luci-  remarkable  for  stren^h  than  for  refine- 

Lius,  Lucretius,  and  Catullus,  ^^^^  j^  writing.     I  have  dwelt  longer  on 

All  tfiis  while,  that  is,  for  above  one  it  perhaps  than  I  ought;  but  the  order 

hundred  years,  the  stage,  as  you  see,  was  and  succession  of  these  poets  wanted  much 

almost  solely  in  possession  of  the  Roman  to  be  settled:  and  I  was  obliged  to  say 

poets.  It  was  now  time  for  the  other  kinds  something  of  each  of  them,  because  I  may 

of  poetry  to  have  their  turn;  however,  the  have  recourse  to  each  on  some  occasion  or 

first  that  sprung  up  and  flourished  to  any  another,  in  shewing  you  my  collection. 

degree,  was  still  a  scyon  from  the  same  All  that  remains   to  us  of  the  poetical 

root     What  I  mean,  is  Satire ;  the  pro-  works  of  this  age,  are  the  miscellaneous 

duce  of  the  old  comedy.      This  kind  of  poems  of  Catullus;  the  philosophical  poem 

poetry  had  been  attempted  in  a  different  of  Lucretius;  six  comedies  by  Terence; 

manner  by  some  of  the  former  writers,  and  and  twenty  by  Plautus.    Of  all  the  rest, 

in  particular  by  Ennius :  but  it  was  so  al-  there  is  nothing  left  us,  except  some  pas- 

tered  and  so  improved  by  Lucilius,  that  he  gages  from  their  works  as  happened  to  be 

was  called  the  inventor  of  it.     This  was  quoted  by  the  ancient  writers,  and  parti- 

a  kind  of  poetry  wholly  of  the  Roman  cularly  by  Ciceio  and  the  old  critics. 

growth ;  and  the  only  one  they  had  that  Ibid, 

was  so ;  and  even  as  to  this,  Lucilius  im-  rur  .l   ^  •-•  •         it  n            « 

proved  a  good  deal  by  the  side  lights  he  §  46.     Of  0^  Cnticimu  of  Cicero,  Ho- 

borrowed  from  the  old  comedy  at  Athens.  »^«^  '^  Quinctilian  on  the  above 

Not  long  after,  Lucretius  brought  their  Orders. 

poetry  acquainted  with  philosophy :   and  The  best  way  to  settle  the  characters 
Catullus  began  to  fchew  the  Romans  some-  and  merits  of  these  poets  of  the  first  age, 
thing  of  the  excellence  of  the  Greek  lyric  where  so  little  of  their  own  works   re- 
poets.     Lucretius  discovers  a  great  deal  of  mains,  is  by  considering  what  is  said  of 
spirit  wherever  his  subject  will  give  him  them  by  the  other  Roman  writers,  who 
leave;  and  the  first  moment  he  steps  a  lit-  were  well  acquainted  with  their  works, 
.tie  aside  from  it,  in  all  his  digressions  he  The  best  of  the  Roman  critics  we  can  con- 
is  fuller  of  life  and  fire,  and  appears  to  have  suit  now,  and  perhaps  the  best  they  ever 
been  of  a  more  poetical  turn,  than  Virgil  had,  are  Cicero,  Horace,  and  Quinctilian. 
Inmself ;   which  is  partly  acknowledged  If  we  compare  their  sentiments  of  these 
in  the  fine  compliment  the  latter  seems  to  poets  together,  we  shall  find  a  disagreement 
.pay  him  in  his  Greorgics.     His  subject  of-  in  them;  but  a  disagreement  which  I  think 
ten  obliges  him  to  go  on  heavily  for  an  may  be  accounted  for,  without  any  great 
hundred  lines  together ;  but  wherever  he  difficulty.     Cicero,  (as  he  lived  before  the 
breaks  out,  he  breaks  out  like  lightning  Roman  Poetry  was  brought  to  perfection, 
from  a  dark  cloud;  all  at  once,  with  force  and  possibly  as  no  very  good  judge  of  poe- 
and  brightness.      His  character   in    this  try  himself)  seems  to  think  more  highly  of 
agrees  with  what  is  said  of  him  :  that  a  them  than  the  others.     He  gives  up  Li- 
philtre  he  took  had  given  him  a  frenzy,  vius  indeed ;  but  then  he  makes  it  up  in 
and  that  he  wrote  in  his  lucid  intervals,  commending  Nsevius.  All  the  other  comic 
■  He  and  Catullus  wrote,  when  letters  in  poets  he  quotes  often  with  respect ;  and  as 
general  began  to  flourish  at  Rome  much  to  the  tragic,  he  carries  it  so  far  as  to  seem 
more  than  ever  they  had  done.    Catullus  strongly  inclined  to  oppose  old  Ennius  to 
Was  too  wise  to  rival  him ;   and  was  the  .^schylus,  Pacuvius  to  Sophocles,  and  Ac- 
most  admired  of  all  his  cotemporaries,  in  tins  to  Euripides. — ^This  high  notion  of  the 
all  the  different  ways  of  writing  he  at-  old  poets  was  probably  the  general  fashion 
tempted.    His  odes  perhaps  are  the  least  in  his  time;  and  it  continued  afterwards 
valuable  part  of  his  works.     The  strokes  (especially  among  the  more  elderly  sort  of 

A^^^^  his  epigrams  are  very  severe;  people)  in  the  Augustan  age;  and  indeed 

and  the  docriptions  in  his  Idylliums,  very  much  longer.     Horace,  in  his  epistle  to 

Tuli  and  picturesque.  He  paints  strongly;  Augustus,  combats  it  as  a  vulgar  error  in 
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his  time;  and  perhaps  it  was  an  error 
from  which  that  prince  himself  was  not 
wholly  free.  However  that  be,  Horace, 
on  this  occasion,  enters  into  the  question 
very  fully,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  warmth. 
The  character  he  gives  of  the  old  drama- 
tic poets  (which  indeed  includes  all  the 
poets  I  have  been  speaking  of,  except  Lu- 
cilius,  Lucretius,  and  Catullus),  is  perhaps 
rather  too  severe.  He  says,  '*  That  their 
language  was  in  a  great  degree  superan- 
nuated, even  in  his  time;  that  they  are 
often  negligent  and  incorrect ;  and  that 
there  is  generally  a  stiffness  in  their  com- 
positions: that  people  indeed  might  par- 
don these  things  in  them,  as  the  fault  of 
the  times  they  lived  in;  but  that  it  was 
provoking  they  should  think  of  commend- 
ing them  for  those  very  faults."  In  ano« 
ther  piece  of  his,  which  turns  pretty  much 
on  the  same  subject,  he  gives  Lucilius's 
character  much  in  the  same  manner.  He 
owns,  **  that  he  had  a  good  deal  of  wit; 
but  then  it  is  rather  of  the  farce  kind, 
than  true  genteel  wit.  He  is  a  rapid 
writer,  and  has  a  great  many  good  things 
in  him ;  but  is  oflen  very  superfluous  and 
incorrect;  his  language  is  dashed  affectedly 
with  Greek ;  and  his  verses  are  hard  and 
unharmonious." — Quinctilian  steers  the 
middle  way  between  both.  Cicero  per- 
haps was  a  little  misled  by  his  nearness  to 
their  times;  and  Horace  by  his  subject, 
which  was  professedly  to  speak  against  the 
old  writers.  Quinctilian,  therefore,  does 
not  commend  them  so  generally  as  Cicero, 
nor  speak  against  them  so  strongly  as  Ho- 
race; and  is  perhaps  more  to  be  depended 
upon,  in  this  case,  than  either  of  them. 
He  compares  the  works  of  Ennius  to  some 
Mcred  grove,  in  which  the  old  oaks  look 
rather  venerable  than  pleasing.  He  com- 
mends Pacnvius  and  Actius,  for  the 
strength  of  their  language  and  the  force  of 
their  sentiments ;  but  says,  *'  they  wanted 
that  polish  which  was  set  on  the  Roman 
poeti7  afterwards."  He  speaks  of  Plautus 
and  CflBcilins,  as  applauded  writers:  of 
Terence,  as  a  most  elegant,  and  of  Afra- 
nius,  as  an  excellent  one;  but  they  all, 
says  he,  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  grace 
and  beauty  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Attic  writers  of  comedy,  and  which  is 
perhaps  peculiar  to  the  dialect  they  wrote 
in.  To  conclude:  According  to  him, 
Lucilius  is  too  much  cried  up  by  many, 
and  too  much  run  down  by  Horace;  Lu- 
cretius is  more  to  be  read  for  his  matter 
than  for  his  «tyle;  and  Catullus  is  remark* 


able  in  the  satirical  part  of  his  works,  but 
scarce  so  in  the  rest  of  his  lyric  poetry. 

Sptnce* 

§  47.     Of  ihe  flourishing  StaU  of  Poetry 
among  the  RoMiiNs. 

The  first  age  was  only  as  the  dawning 
of  the  Roman  poetry,  in  comparison  of 
the  clear  full  light  that  opened  all  at  once 
afterwards,  under  Augustus  Caesar.    The 
stale  which  had  been  so  long  tending  to« 
wards  a  monarchy,  was  quite  settled  down 
to  that  form  by  this  prince.     When  he 
had  no  longer  any  dangerous  opponents, 
he  grew  mild,  or  at  least  concealed  the 
cruelty  of  his  temper-     He  gave  peace 
and  quiet  to  the  people  that  were  fallen 
into  his  hands;  and  looked  kindly  on  the 
improvement  of  all  the  arts  and  elezanciee 
of  life  among  them.     He  had  a  mmister, 
too,  under  him,  who  (though  a  very  bad 
writer  himself)  knew  how  to  encourage 
the  best;  and  who  admitted  the  best  poets, 
in  particular,  into  a  very  great  share  of 
friendship  and  intimacy  with  him.   Virgil 
was  one  of  the  foremost  in  his  list;  who, 
at  his  first  setting  out,  grew  soon  their  most 
applauded  writer  for  genteel  pastorals; 
then  gave  them  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  correct  poem  that  ever  was  wrote  in 
the  Roman  language,  in  his  rules  of  agri- 
culture (so  beautiful,  that  some  of  the  an- 
cients seem  to  accuse  Virgil  of  having 
studied  beauty  too  much  in  that  piece)  ; 
and  last  of  all,  undertook  a  political  poem, 
in  support  of  the  new  establishment.    I 
have  thought  this  to  be  the  intent  of  the 
iEneid,  ever  since  I  first  read  Bossu;  and 
the  more  one  considers  it,  the  more  I 
think  one  is  confirmed  in  that  opinion. 
Virgil  is  said  to  have  begun  this  poem  the 
very  year  that  Augustus  was  freed  from 
his  great  rival  Antony:  the  government 
of  the  Roman  empire  was  to  be  wholly  in 
him:  and  though  he  chose  to  be  called 
their  father,  he  was,  in  every  thing  but 
the  name,  their  king.      This  monarchical 
form  of  government  must  naturally  be  apt 
to  displease  the  people.     Virgil  seems  to 
have  laid  the  plan  of  his  poem  to  reconcile 
them  to  it.     He  takes  advantage  of  their 
religious  turn;  and  of  some  old  prophecies 
that  must  have  been  very  flattering  to  the 
Roman  people,  as  promising  them  the  em- 
pire of  the  whole  world:  he  weaves  this  in 
with  the  most  probable  account  of  their  ^ 
origin,  that  of  their  being  descended  from 
the  Trojans.     To  be  a  little  more  parti- 
cular: Virgil,  in  his  i£ueid,  shews  that 
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JRnBSkA  was  culled  into  their  country  by  left  unfinished  by  its  author,  has  been  al- 

the  express  order  of  the  gods ;  that  he  was  ways  reckoned  as  much  superior  to  all  the 

made  a  king  of  it,  by  the  will  of  heaven,  other  epic  poems  among  the  Romans,  as 

and  by  all  the  human  rights  that  could  be;  Homer*8  is  among  the  Greeks, 

that  there  was  an  uninterrupted  succession  Spence, 
of  kings  from  him  to  Romulus;  that  his 

j^rs  were  to  reign  there  for  ever;  and  that  ^  4^^     Observations  on  Uu  ^neid,  and 

the  Romans,  under  them,  were  to  obtain  .r,  a„4U^j>.  n^- 

the  monarchy  of  the  world.     It  appears  ^  ^"^'^'^ '  ^^''"• 

from  Virgil,  and  the  other  Roman  writers,  It  preserves  more  to  us  of  the  religion 

that  Julius  Casar  was  of  the  royal  race,  of  the  Romans,  than  all  the  other  Latin 

and  that  Augustus  was  his  sole  heir.    The  poets  (excepting  only  Ovid)  put  together : 

natural  result  of  all  this  is,  that  the  pro-  ^^  gives  us  the  forms  and  appearances  of 

mises  made  to  the  Roman  people,  in  and  their  deities,  as  strongly  as  if  we  had  so 

throughthis  race,  terminating  in  Augustus,  many  pictures  of  them  preserved  to  us, 

the  Romans,  if  they  would  obey  the  gods,  done  by  some  of  the  best  hands  in  the 

and  be  masters  of  the  world,  were  to  yield  Augustan  age.    It  is  remarkable  that  he  is 

obedience  to  the  new  establishment  under  commended  by  some  of  the  ancients  them- 

that  prince.     As  odd  a  scheme  as  this  may  selves,  for  the  strength  of  his  imagination 

seem  now,  it  is  scarce  so  odd  as  that  of  as  to  this  particular,  though  in  general  that 

some  people  among  us,  who  persuaded  is  not  his  character,  so  much  as  exactness, 

themselves,  that  an  absolute  obedience  was  He  was  certainly  the  most  correct  poet 

owing  to  our  kings,  on  their  supposed  de-  oven   of  his   time;    in  which    all   false 

scent  from  some  unknown  patriarch:  and  thoughts  and  idle  ornaments   in  writing 

yet  that  had  its  effects  with  many,  about  a  were  discouraged:   and  it  is  as  certain, 

century  ago;  and  seems  not  to  have  quite  that  there  is  but  little  of  invention  in  his 

lost  all  its  influence,  even  in  our  remem-  ^ueid;  much  less,  I  believe,  than  is  ge- 

brance.     However  that  be,  I  think  it  ap-  nerally  imagined.      Almost  all  the  little 

pears  plain  enough,   that  4he  two  great  f&cts  in  it  are  built  on  history ;  and  even 

points  aimed  at  by  Virgil  in  his  iEneid,  ss  to  the  particular  lines,  no  one  perhaps 

were  to  maintain  their  old  religious  tenets,  ever  borrowed  more  from  the  poets  that 

and  to  support  the  new  form  of  govern-^  preceded  him,  than  he  did.      He  goes  so 

ment  in  the  family  of  the  Caesars.     That  far  back  as  to  old  Ennius:  and  often  in- 

poem  therefore  may  very  well  be  consi-  serts  whole  verses  from  him,  and  some 

dered  as  a  religious  and  political  work,  or  other  of  their  earliest  writers.     The  obso- 

rather  (as  the  vulgar  religion  with  them  leteaess  of  their  style,  did  not  hinder  him 

was  scarce  any  thing  more  than  an  engine  much  in  this:    for  he  was  a  particular 

of  state^  it  may  fairly  enough  be  consider-  lover  of  their  old  language;  and  no  doubt 

ed  as  a  work  merely  political.     If  this  was  inserted  many  more  antiquated  words  in 

the  case,  Virgil  was  not  so  highly  encou-  liis  poem  than  we  can  discover  at  present, 

raged  by  Augustus  and  Maecenas  for  no-  Judgment  is  his  distinguishing  character ; 

thing.     To  speak  a  little  more  plainly:  and  his  great  excelleo'ce  consisted  in  choos- 

He  wrote  in  the  service  of  the  new  usur-  ing  and  ranging  things  aright.     Whatever 

pation  on  the  state:  and  all  that  can  be  he  borrowed,  he  had  the  skill  of  making 

offered  in  vindication  of  him  in  this  light  lus  own,  by  weaving  it  so  well  into  his 

is,   that  the  usurper  he  wrote  for,    was  work,  that  it  looks  all  of  a  piece;  even 

grown  a  tame  one;  and  that  the  temper  those  parts  of  his  poem»,  where  this  may 

and  bent  of  their  constitudon,  at  that  time,  be  most  practised,  reserabliBg  a  fine  piece 

was  such,  that  the  reins  of  government  of  Mosaic,  in  which  all  the  parts,  though 

must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  of  such  different  marbles,  unite  together; 

one  person  or  another;  and  might  proba-  end  the  various  shades  and  colours  are  so 

bly^  on  any  new  revolution,  have  fallen  artfully  disposed  as  to  melt  off  insensibly 

into  the  hands  of  some  one  less  mild  and  into  one  another. 

indulgent  than  Augustus  was,  at  the  time  One  of  the  greatest  beauties  in  Virgil's 
when  Virgil  wrote  this  poem  in  his  ser-  private  characters  was,  his  modesty  and 
vice.  But  whatever  may  be  said  of  his  good-nature.  He  was  apt  to  think  hum- 
reasons  for  writing  it,  the  poem  itself  has  oly  of  himself,  and  handsomely  of  others: 
been  highly  applauded  in  all  ages,  from  its  •nd  was  ready  to  shew  his  love  of  merit, 
first  appearance  to  this  day ;  and  though  eren  where  it  might  seem  to  clash  with 
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his  own.     He  was  tho  first  who  recom- 
mended Horace  to  Maecenas.     8pence» 

^    49.   Of  HORACB. 

Horace  was  the  fittest  man  in  thewoHd 
for  a  court  where  wit  was  so  particularly 
encouraged.  No  man  seems  to  have  had 
more,  and  all  of  the  genteelest  sort ;  or  to 
have  been  better  acquainted  with  mankind. 
His  gaiety,  and  even  his  debanchery,made 
him  still  the  more  agreeable  to  Mascenas : 
80  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  acquaint- 
ance with  that  Minister  grew  up  to  so  high 
a  degree  of  friendship,  as  is  very  uncom- 
mon between  a  first  Minister  and  a  poet ; 
and  which  had  pos<nbly  such  an  effect  on 
the  latter,  as  one  shall  scarce  ever  hear  of 
between  any  two  friends  the  most  on  a 
level :  for  there  is  some  room  to  conjecture, 
that  he  hastened  himself  out  of  this  world 
to  accompany  his  great  friend  in  the  next. 
Horace  has  been  most  generally  celebrated 
for  his  lyric  poems;  in  which  he  far  ex- 
celled all  the  Roman  poets,  and  perhaps 
was  no  unworthy  rival  of  several  of  the 
Greek:  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
^eight  of  his  ambition.  His  next  point  of 

rit,  as  it  has  been  usually  reckoned,  was 
hilLrefining  satire;  and  bringing  it  from 
theVoarseness  and  harshness  of  Lucilius  to 
that  Irenteel,  easy  manner,  which  he,  and 
perhajis  nobody  but  he  and  one  person 
more  in  all  the  ages  since,  has  ever  possess- 
ed.— I  do  not  remember  that  any  one  of 
the  ancients  says  any  thing  of  his  Epistles : 
and  this  has  made  me  sometimes  imagine, 
that  his  Epistles  and  Satires  might  origi- 
nally have  passed  under  one  and  the  same 
name;  perhaps  that  of  Sermons.  They 
are  generally  written  in  a  style  approach- 
ing to  that  of  conversation;  and  are  so 
much  alike,  that  several  of  the  satires 
might  j;:?t  as  well  be  called  epistles,  as  se- 
veral of  his  epistles  have  the  spirit  of  satire 
in  them.  This  latter  part  of  his  works, 
by  whatever  name  you  please  to  call  them 
(whether  satires  and  epistles,  or  discourses 
in  verse  on  moral  and  familiar  subjects) 
18  what,  I  must  own,  I  love  much  better, 
even  than  the  lyric  part  of  his  works.  It 
is  in  these  that  he  shews  that  talent  for 
criticism,  in  which  he  so  very  much  ex- 
celled ;  especially  in  his  long  epistle  to  Au- 
gustus ;  and  that  other  to  the  Piso's,  com- 
monly called  his  Art  of  Poetry.  They 
abound  in  strokes  which  shew  his  great 
knowledge  of  mankind,  and  in  that  pleas- 
ing way  he  had  of  teaching  philosophy,  of 
laughing  away  vice>  and  insinuatiDg  virtae^ 


into  the  minds  of  his  readers.  They  may 
serve,  as  much  as  almost  any  writings  can, 
to  make  men  wiser  and  better :  for  he  has 
the  most  agreeable  way  of  preaching  that 
ever  was.  He  was,  in  general,  an  honest ' 
good  man  himself:  at  least  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  one  ill-natared  vice 
about  him.  Other  poets  we  admire;  birt 
there  is  not  any  of  the  ancient  poets  that  I 
could  wish  to  have  been  acquainted  with, 
so  much  as  Horace.  One  cannot  be  very 
conversant  with  his  writings,  without  hav- 
ing a  friendship  for  the  man ;  and  longing 
to  have  just  such  another  as  he  was,  for 
one's  friend.  Ibid. 

§    50.    Of  TiBULLUS,   PaOPERTIUS, 

and  Ovid. 

In  that  happy  age,  and  in  the  same 
coart,  flourished  Tibullus.  He  enjoyed 
the  acquaintance  of  Horace,  who  mentiont 
him  in  a  kind  and  friendly  manner,  botk 
in  his  Odes  and  in  his  Epistles.  Tibullua 
is  evidently  the  most  exact  and  most  beau- 
tiful writer  of  love-verses  among  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  esteetaed  so  by  their  bast 
judges ;  though  there  were  some,  it  seems, 
even  in  their  better  ages  of  writing  and 
judging,  who  prefered  Propertius  to  him. 
TibuUus's  talent  seems  to  have  been  only 
for  elegiac  verse:  at  least  his  compliment 
on  Messala  (which  is  his  only  poem  oat  of 
it)  shews,  I  think,  too  plainly  that  he  was 
neither  designed  for  heroic  verse,  nor  pane- 
gyric. Elegance  is  ae  much  his  disHn* 
gnishing  character,  among  the  elegiae 
writers  of  this  age,  as  it  is  Terence^s 
among  the  conric  writers  of  the  former; 
and  if  his  subject  will  never  let  him  be  sub» 
Hme,  his  judgment  at  least  always  keeps 
him  from  being  faulty.  His  rival  and  co- 
temporary,  Propertius,  seems  to  have  Mt 
himself  too  many  different  models,  to  copy 
either  of  them  so  well  as  he  might  othcf- 
wise-  have  done,  in  one  plade,  be  caUs 
himself  the  Roman  Callimachu!< ;  in  an- 
other, he  talk?  of  rivalling  Philetas:  and 
he  is  said  to  have  studied  Mimnermas,  and 
some  other  of  the  Greek  lyric  writers^ 
with  the  same  view.  You  may  see  by  this^ 
and  the  practice  of  all  their  poets  in  gene- 
ral, that  it  was  the  constant  method  of  the 
Romans  (whenever  they  endeavoured  to 
excel)  to  set  some  great  Greek  pattern  or 
other  before  them.  Propertius,  perhaps, 
might  have  succeeded  better,  had  he  fixed 
on  any  one  of  these;  and  not  endeavoured 
to  improve  by  all  of  them  indifibrently,-— 
Ovid  makes  up  the  triumviiate  of  the  ele- 
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giac  writers  of  this  age;  and  is  more  loose  '    nr  o 
and  incorrect  than  either  of  the  other.  As  §  51.  Cy  Ph^drus. 
Propertius  followed  too  many  masters,  Under  this  period  of  the  best  writioff,  t 
Ovid  endeavoured  to  shine  in  too  many  should  be  inclined  to  insert  Phsdrus.  For 
different  kinds  of  writing  at  the  same  time,  though  he  published  after  the  good  man- 
Besides,  he  had  a  redundant  genius;  and  ner  of  writing  was  in  general  on  the  de^ 
almost  always  chose  rather  to  indulge,  cline,heflourished  and  formed  his  style  un- 
than  to  give  any  restraint  to  it.     If  one  der  Augustus:  and  his  book,  though  it  did 
was  to  give  any  opinion  of  the  different  not  appear  until  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  de- 
merits of  his  several  works,  one  should  serves,  on  all  accounts,  to  be  reckoned 
not  perhaps  be  much  beside  the  truth,  in  among  the  works  of  the  Augustan  age. 
saying,  that  he  excels  most  in  his  Fasti ;  Fabulae  .^sopsB,  was  probably  the  title 
then  perhaps  in  his  love- verses ;  next  in  which  he  gave  his  fables.    He  professedly 
his  heroic  epistles ;  and  lastly  in  his  Meta-  follows  .^Bsop  in  them :  and  declares,  that 
morphoses.    As  for  the  verses  he  wrote  he  keeps  to  hisown  manner,  even  where  the 
afier  his  misfortunes,  he  has  quite  lost  his  subject  is  of  his  own  invention.  By  this  it 
spirit  in  them ;  and  though  you  may  dis-  appears,  that  .^!Bop*s  way  of  telling  stories 
cover  some  difference  io  his  manner  after  was  rery  short  and  plain:  for  the  distin- 
kis    banishment    came    to    sit    a    little  guishing  beauty  of  Phsedrus's  fables  is, 
lighter  on  him,  his  genius  never  shines  'toeir  conciseness  and  simplicity.  The  taste 
oat  fairly  aftor  that  fatal  stroke.  His  very  was  so  much  fallen,  at  tne  time  when  he 
love  of  being  witty  had  forsaken  him ;  published  them,  that  both  these  were  ob- 
though  before  it  seems  to  have  grown  jected  to  him  as  faults.     He  used  those 
upon  him  when  it  was  least  becoming,' to-  critics  as  they  deserved.     He  tells  a  long, 
wards  his  old  age :  for  his  Metamorpho-  tedious    story  to    those   who    objected 
ses  (which  was  the  last  poem  he  wrote  at  against  the  conciseness  of  his  style ;  and 
Rome,  and  which  indeed  was  not  quite  answers  some  others,  who  condemned  the 
finished  when  he  was  sent  into  banish-  plainness  of  it,  with  a  run  of  bombast 
ment)  has  more  instances  of  false  wit  in  yerses,  that  have  a  great  many  noisy  ele- 
ity  than  perhaps  all  his  former  writings  vated  words  in  them,  without  any  sense 
pat  together.    One  of  the  things  I  have  at  the  bottom.                               Ibid, 
heard  him  most  cried  up  for,  in  that  piece,  c  t^a    rvr  \m 
is  his  transitions  from  one  story  to  another.  ^  5S.  Uf  Maniuus. 
The  ancients  thought  differently  of  this  Manilius  can  scarce  be  allowed  a  place 
point;    and   Quinctilian,   where   he   is  inthislistoftheAugustan  poets;  his  poetry 
speaking  of  them,  endeavours  rather  to  ex-  is  inferior  to  a  great  many  of  the  Latin 
case  than  to  commend  him  on  that  head,  poets,  who  have  wrote  in  these  lower  ages. 
We  have  a  considerable  loss  in  the  latter  so  long  since  Latin  has  ceased  to  be  a  liv- 
half  of  this  Fasti ;  and  in  his  Medea  which  ing  Langua|;e.  There  is  at  least,  I  believe, 
is  much  commended.     Dramatic  poetry  no  instance  m  any  one  poet  of  the  flourish- 
seems  not  to  have  flourished,  in  proportion  ing  ages,  of  such  language,  of  such  versi- 
to  the  other  sorts  of  poetry,  in  the  Au-  fication,  as  we  meet  with  in  Manilius; 
gustan  age.   We  scarce  hear  any  thing  of  and  there  is  not  any  one  ancient  writer  that 
the  comic  poets  of  that  time;  and  if  tra-  sjpeaks  one  word  of  any  such  poet  about 
gedy  had  been  much  cultivated  then,  the  those  times.     I  doubt  not  there  were  bad 
Roman  writers  would  certainly  produce  poets  enough  in  the  Augustan  age;  but  I 
some  names  from  it,  to  oppose  to  the  question  whether  Manilius  may  deserve  the 
Greeks,  without  going  so  far  back  as  to  honour  of  being  reckoned  even  among  the 
those  of  Actius  and  Pacuvius.     Indeed  bad  poets  of  that  time.     What  must  be 
their  own  critics,  in  speaking  of  the  dra-  said,  then,  to  the  many  passages  in  the 
matic  writings  of  this  age,  boast  rather  of  poem,  which  relate  to  the  times  in  which 
single  pieces,  than  of  authors :  and  the  the  author  lived,  and  which  all  have  a  re- 


ever,  if  it  was  not  the  age  for  plays,  it  was  it  be  a  modern  forgery,  it  is  very  lucky 

certainly  the  age  in  which  almost  all  the  that  it  should  agree  so  exactly,  in  so  many 

jother  kinds  of  poetry  were  in  their  greatest  little  particulars,  with  the  ancient  globe  of 

£X<;ellence  at  Rome.  Spence.  the  heavens,  in  the  Farnese  Palace.    Al- 
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lowing  ManiliuB^s  poem  to  pass  for  what  been   gradaally  improTiDg  it   for  above 

it  pretends  to  be,  there  is  nothing  remains  two  centuries ;  and  in  Augustus  found  a 

to  us  of  the  poetical  works  of  this  Augus-  prince,  whose  own  inclinations,  the  tem- 

tan  age,  besides  what  I  have  mentioned :  per  of  whose  reign,  and  whose  very  poH- 

except  the  garden  poem  of  Columella;  tics,  led  him  to  nurse  all  the  arts ;  andpo- 

the  little  hunting  piece  of  Gratius ;  and,  etry,  in  a  more  particular  manner.     The 

perhaps,  an  elegy  or  two  of  Gallus.  wonder  is,  when  they  had  got  so  far  to- 

Spencem  ward  perfection,  that  they  should  fall  as  it 

M3.    CVO.  Poets.!..  W^ksHa.eru.    p^t/^Ld  rpU^  t^^^^^^ 

come  down  to  v^.  J^  immediately  into  a  lower  andmore  af- 

These  are  but  small  remains  for  an  age    fected  manner  of  writing,  than  had  been 
in  which  poetry  was  so  well  cultivated  and    ever  known  among  them.  Ibid, 

followed  Dy  very  great  numbers,  taking  the 

good  and  the  bad  together.  It  is  probable,    §  54.    0/  the  Fall  of  Poetry  among  the 
most  of  the  best  have  come  down  to  us.  Romaru, 

As  for  the  others,  we  only  hear  of  the  ele- 
gies of  Capella  and  Montanus :  that  Pro-        There  are  some  who  assert,  that  thtt 
cuius  imitated  Callimachus ;  and  Rufus,    great  age  of  the  Roman  eloquence  I  have 
Pindar :  that  Fontanus  wrote  a  sort  of    been  speaking  of,  began  to  decline  a  little 
piscatory  eclogues ;  and  Macer,  a  poem  on    even  in  the  latter  part  of  Augustus's  reign, 
the  nature  of  birds,  beasts,  and  plants.    It  certainly  fell  very  much  under  Tiberius; 
That  the  same  Macer,  and  Rabirinus,  and    and  grew  every  day  weaker  and  weaker, 
Marsus,  and  PonUcus,  and  Pedo  Albino-    till  it  was  wholly  changed  under  Caligula, 
vanus,  and  several  others,  were  epic  wri-    Hence  therefore  we  may  date  the  third 
ters  in  that  time,(which,  by  the  way,  seems    age,  or  the  fall  of  the  Roman  poetry, 
to  have  signified  little  more,  than  that    Augustus,  whatever  his  natural  temper 
they  wrote  in   hexameter  verse) :    that    was,  put  on  at  least  a  mildness,  that  gave 
Fundanius  was  the  best  comic  poet  then,    a  calm  to  the  state  during  his  time :  the 
and  Melissus  no  bad  one :  that  Varius  was    succeeding  emperors  flung  off  the  mask  ; 
the  most  esteemed  for  epic  poetry,  before    and  not  only  were,  but  openly  appeared  to 
the  ^neid  appeared ;  and  one  of  die  most    be,  rather  monsters  than  men.    We  need 
esteemed  for  tragedy  always:  that  Pollio    not  go  to  their  historians  for  proofs  of  their 
(besides  his  other  excellencies  at  the  bar,    prodigious  vileness :  it  is  enough  to  men- 
in  the  camp,  and  in  affairs  of  state)  is    tion  the  bare  names  of  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
much  commended  for  tragedy  ;  and  Va-    Nero.  Under  such  heads,  every  thing  that 
rius,  either  for  tragedy  or  epic  poetry ;  for    was  good  run  to  ruin.      All  discipline  in 
it  does  not  quite  appear  which  of  the  two    war,  all  domestic  virtues,  the  very  love  of 
be  wrote.     These  last  are  great  names ;    liberty,  and  all  the  taste  for  sound  elo- 
but  there  remain  some  of  still  higher  dig-    quence  and  good  poetry,  sunk  gradually  ; 
nity,  who  are,  or  at  least  desired  to  be    and  faded  away,  as  they  had  flourished, 
thought  poets  in  that  time.     In  the  for-    together.    Instead  of  the  sensible,  chaste^ 
mer  part  of  Augustus's  reign,  his  first    and  manly  way  of  writing,  that  had  been 
minister  for  home  affairs,  Maecenas ;  and    in  use  in  the  former  age,  there  now  rose 
in  the  latter  part,  his  grandson  Germani-    up  a  desire  of  writing  smartly,  and  an  af- 
cos,  were  of  this  number.    Germanicus  in    fectation  of  shining  in  every  thing  they 
particular  translated  Aratus;  and  there    said.     A  certain  prettiness  and  glitter, 
are  some  (I  do  not  well  know  on  what    and  luxuriance  of  ornaments,  was  what 
grounds)  who  pretend  to  have  met  with  a    distinguished  their  most  applauded  writers 
considerable  part  of  his  translation.    The    in  prose  ;  and  their  poetry  was  quite  lost 
emperor  himself  seems  to  have  been  both    in  high  flights  and  obscurity.  >  Seneca,  the 
a  good  critic,  and  a  good   author.     He    favouriteprose  writer  of  those  times;  and 
wrote  chiefly  in  prose ;  but  some  things  in    Petrouius  Arbiter,   so  great  a  favourite 
verse  too ;  and  particularly  good  part  of    with  many  of  our  own ;  afford  too  many 
a  tragedy,  called  Ajax.  proofs  of  this.  As  to  the  prose  in  Nero's 

It  IS  no  wonder,  under  such  encourage*    time;  and  as  to  the  poets,  it  is  enough  to 
ments,  and  so  great  examples,  that  poetry    say,  that  they  had  then  Lucan  and  Per- 
should  arise  to  a  higher  pitch  than  it  had    sius,  instead  of  Virgil  and  Horace, 
ever  done  among  the  Romans.   They  had  Ilfid» 


no 
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§    55.      OfhvCAV, 

Persios  and  Lucan,  who  were  the  most 
celebrated  poets  under  the  reign  of  Nero, 
may  very  well  serve  for  examples  of  the 
faalts  I  just  mentioned,  one  of  the  swell- 
ing, and  the  other  of  the  obscure  style, 
then  in  fashion.     Lucan's  manner  in  ge- 
neral runs  too  much  into  fustian  and  bom- 
bast    His  rouse  was  a  kind  of  Dropsy, 
and  looks  like  the  soldier  described  in  his 
own  Pharsalia,  who  in  passing  the  desert 
sands  of  Africa,  was  bit  by  a  serpent,  and 
swelled  to  such  an  immoderate  size,  *'  that 
he  was  lost  (as  he  expresses  it)  in  the  tu- 
mours of  his  own  body."  Some  critics  have 
been  in  too  great  haste  to  make  Quinctilian 
say  some  good  things  of  Lacan,  which  he 
never  meant  to  do.     What  this  poet  has 
been  admired  for,  and  what  he  will  ever 
deserve  to  be  admired  for,  are  the  several 
philosophical  passages  that  abound  in  his 
works ;  and  bis  generous  sentiments,  par- 
ticularly on  the  love  of  liberty  stnd  the 
contempt  of  death.     In   his  calm  honrs, 
he  is  very  wise ;  but  he   is  often  in  bis 
nmts,  and  never  more  so  than  when  he  is 
got  into  a  battle,  or  a  storm  at  sea ;  but  it 
IS  remarkable,  that  even  on  those  occasions, 
k  is  not  so  much  a  violence  of  rage,  as 
a  madness  of  affectation,  that  appears  most 
0trongly  in  him.    To  give  a  few  instances 
.  of  it,  out  of  many :  In  the  very  begimiing 
of  Lucan's  storm,  when  Caesar  ventured  to 
cross  the  sea  in  so  small  a  vessel :  **  the 
fixt  stars  themselves  seem  to  be  put  in  mo- 
tion."    Then  *'  the  waves  rise  over  the 
mountains,  and  carry  awav  the  tops  of 
them."     Their  next  step  is  to  heaveo; 
where  they  catch  the  rain  '*  iu  the  clouds :" 
I  suppose  to   increase  their  force.     The 
aea  opens  in  several  places,  and  leaves  its 
bottom  dry  land.     All  the  fonodations  of 
the  universe  are  shaken^  and  nature  isr 
afraid  of  a  second  chaos.     His  little  skiff, 
ia  the  mean  time,  sometimes  cuts  along 
ibe  clouds  with  her  sails ;  and  sometimes 
siBems  in  danger  of  being  stranded  on  the 
SBBds  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  and  must 
inevitably  have   been  lost,  had   not  the 
storm  (by  good  fortune)  been  so  strong 
from  every  quarter,  that  she  did  not  know 
on  which  side  to  bulge  first. 

When  the  two  armies  are  going  to  join 
battle  in  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  we  are 
told,  that  all  the  soldiers  were  incapable 
of  any  fear  for  themselves,  because  they 
were  wholly  taken  up  with  their  concern 
for  tlie^  danger  which  threatened  Pompey 


and  the  commonwealth.  On  this  groat 
occasion,  the  hills  about  them,  according 
to  his  account,  seem  to  be  more  afraid  than 
the  men  ;  for  some  of  the  mountains  looked 
as  if  they  would  thrust  their  heads  into  the 
clouds ;  and  others,  as  if  they  wanted  to  hide 
themselves  under  the  vallies  at  their  feet. 
And  these  disturbances  in  nature  were  uni- 
versal: for  that  day,  every  single  Roman, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  was,  felt  a 
strange  gloom  spread  all  over  his  mind,  on 
a  sudden ;  and  was  ready  to  cry,  though  he 
did  not  know  why  or  wherefore.  Spence, 

§  56.     His  DescripHon  of  the  Sea-fight 

offMarseUUsm 

The  sea-fight  of  Marseilles,  is  a  thing 
that  might  divert  one,  full  as  well  as  Eras- 
mus's  Naufragium  Joculare ;  and  what  is 
still  stranger,  thepoetchooses  to  be  mostdi- 
vertingin  the  wounds  he  gives  the  poor  sol- 
dier. The  first  person  killed  in  it  is  pierced 
at  the  same  instant  by  two  spears ;  one  in 
bis  back,  and  ihe  other  in  his  breast ;  so 
nicely,  that  both  their  points  meet  together 
in  the  middle  of  his  body.    They  each,  I 
Mippoee,  had  a  right  to  kill  him  ;  and  his 
soal  was  for  some  time  doubtful  which  it 
sboold  obey.    At  last,  it  compounds  the 
matter;  drives  out  each  of  the  spears  be- 
ftire  tt,  at  the  same  instant ;  and  whips  out 
of  his  body,  half  at  one  wound,  and  half 
at  the  other.— -  A  little  after  ttiis,  there  is  an 
honest  Greek,  who  has  bis  right  hand  cut 
off^  and  figfata  oft  with  hie  left,  till  he  can 
leap  info  the  sea  to  recover  the  former ; 
but  there  (as  misfortnnes  seldom  come 
single)  he  ban  his  left  arm  chopt  off  too : 
after  which,  like  the  hero  in  one  of  our 
ancient  balkds,   he  igbis   on  with  the 
trauk  of  his  body,  and  performs  actions 
greater  than  any  Witherington  that  ever 
was.— When   the  batde  grows  warmer, 
there  are  many  who  have  the  same  mi.sfor« 
tune  with  this  Greek.    In  endeavouring  to 
eKmb  op  the  enemies^  ships',  several  have 
their  arms  struck  off ;  fall  into  the  sea;  leave 
their  hands  bebtnd  them  I  Some  of  these 
swimming combatantsencounter  their  ene- 
mies in    the   water;    some  supply  their 
friends'  ships  with  arms ;  some  that  had  no 
arms,  entangle  themselves  with  their  ene- 
mies; cling  to  them,  and  sink  together  to 
thebottom  of  tbe  sea;  others  stick  their  bo- 
dies against  the  beaksof  their  enemies' ships, 
and  scarce  a  man  of  them  flung  away  the  use 
ofhis  carcass,  even  when  he  should  be  dead. 
But  among  all  the  contrivances  of  these 
pp6thumgu8  wi^rriors,  the  thing  most  to 
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be  admired,  is  the  sagacity  of  the  great 
Tyrrhenus.  Tyrrhenus  was  standing  at 
the  head  of  ooe  of  (he  vessels,  when  a  ball 
of  lead  flun^  by  an  artful  slioger,  struck 
out  both  bis  eyes.  The  violent  dash  of  the 
blow,  and  the  deep  darkness  that  was  spread 
over  him  all  at  once,  made  him  at  first  con- 
clude that  he  was  dead :  but  when  he  had 
recovered  his  senses  a  little,  and  found  he 
could  advance  one  foot  before  the  other,  he 
desired  hid  fellow-soldiers  to  plant  him  just 
as  they  plant  their  Balistas :  he  hopes  he 
can  still  figlit  as  well  as  a  machine :  and 
seems  mightily  pleased  to  think  how  he 
shall  cheat  the  enemy,  who  will  fling  away 
darts  at  him,  that  might  have  killed  people 
who  were  alive. 

Such  strange  things  as  these,  make  me 
always  wonder  the  more,  how  Lucan  can 
be  so  wise  as  he  is  in  some  parts  of  his  poem. 
Indeed  his  sentences  are  more  solid  than 
one  could  otherwise  expect  from  so  young 
a  writer,  had  he  wanted  such  an  uncle  as 
Seneca,  and  such  a  master  as  Cornutus. 
The  swellings  in  the  other  parts  of  his 
poem  may  bepartly  accounted  for,  perhaps, 
from  his  being  born  in  Spain,  and  in  that 
part  of  it  which  was  the  farthest  removed 
from  Greece  and  Rome ;  nay,  of  that  very 
city,  which  is  marked  by  Cicero  as  particu- 
larly overrun  with  a  bad  taste.  After  all, 
what  I  most  dislike  him  for,  is  a  blot  in  his 
moral  character.  He  was  at  first  pretty  high 
in  the  favour  of  Nero.  On  the  discovery  of 
his  being  concerned  in  a  plot  against  him, 
this  philosopher  (who  had  written  so  much 
and  so  gallantly,  about  the  pleasure  of  dy- 
ing) behaved  himself  in  the  most  despica- 
ble manner.  He  named  his  own  mother  as 
fuilty  of  the  conspiracy,  in  hopes  of  saving 
imself.  After  this,  he  added  several  of 
his  friends  to  his  former  confession;  and 
thus  continued  labouring  for  a  pardon, 
by  making  sacrifices  to  the  tyrant  of  such 
lives,  as  any  one,  much  less  of  a  philoso- 
pher than  he  seems  to  have  been,  ought  to 
think  dearer  than  their  own.  All  this  bate- 
ness  was  of  no  use  to  him !  for  in  the  end, 
Nero  ordered  him  to  execution  too.  His 
▼eins  were  opened :  and  the  last  words  be 
qpoke,  were  some  verses  of  his  own. 

Spence. 

§  67.     Of  Pbrsivs. 

Persius  is  said  to  have  been  Lucan^s 
school-fellow  under  Cornutus ;  and,  like 
him,  was  bred  up  more  a  philosopher  than 
a  poet.  He  has  the  character  of  a  good 
man :  but  scarce  desenres  that  of  %  good 


writer,  in  any  other  than  the  moral  sense  of 
the  word :  for  his  writings  are  very  virtuous; 
but  not  very  poetical.  His  great  fault  ig 
obscurity.  Several  have  endeavoured  to 
excuse  or  palliate  this  fault  with  him,  from 
the  danger  of  (he  times  be  lived  in  ;  and 
the  necessity  a  satirist  tlien  lay  under,  of 
writing  so,  for  his  own  security.  This 
may  hold  as  to  some  passages  in  him  ;  but 
to  say  the  trntb  he  seems  to  have  a  ten* 
dency  and  love  to  obscurity  in  himself: 
for  it  is  not  only  to  be  found  where  ha 
may  speak  of  the  emperor  or  the  state ; 
but  in  the  general  course  of  his  satires.  So 
that  in  my  conscience,  I  must  give  him  up 
for  an  obscure  writer ;  as  I  should  Lucan 
for  a  tumid  and  swelling  one. 

Such  was  the  Roman  poetry  under  Nero* 
The  three  emperors  after  him  were  made 
in  an  hurry,  and  had  short  tumultuous 
reigns.  Then  the  Flavian  family  came  in. 
Vespasian,  the  first  emperor  of  that  line, 
endeavoured  to  recover  something  of  the 
good  taste  that  had  formerly  flourished  in 
Rome ;  his  son  Titus,  the  delight  of  man- 
kind,  in  his  short  reign,  encouraged  poetry 
by  his  example,  as  well  as  by  his  liberali-* 
ties ;  and  even  Domitian  loved  to  be 
thought  a  patron  of  the  muses.  After  him^ 
there  was  a  succession  of  good  emperors, 
from  Nerva  to  the  Antonines.  And  this 
extraordinary  good  fortune  (for  indeed,  if 
one  considers  the  general  run  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  it  would  have  been  such, 
to  have  bad  any  two  good  ones  only  toge* 
ther)  gave  a  new  spirit  to  the  arts,  that 
had  long  been  in  so  languishing  a  condi- 
tion, and  made  poetry  revive,  and  raise  up 
its  head  again,  once  more  among  thera. 
Not  that  there  were  very  good  poets  even 
now :  but  they  were  better,  at  least,  than 
they  had  been  under  the  reign  of  Nero. 

IbifU 

§  38,     Of  SiLius,  Statius,  and  Va- 
lerius Flaccus. 

This  period  produced  three  epic  poets, 
whose  works  remain  to  us ;  Silius,  Statiua, 
and  Valerius  Flaccus.  Silius,  as  if  he  had 
been  frightened  at  the  high  flight  of  Lu- 
can, keeps  almost  always  on  the  ground, 
and  scarce  once  attempts  to  soar  through- 
out hia  whole  work.  It  is  plain,  however, 
though  it  is  low ;  and  if  he  has  but  little 
of  the  spirit  of  poetry,  he  is  free  at  least 
from  the  affectation,  and  obscurity,  and 
bombast,  which  prevailed  so  much  among 
his  immediate  predecessors*  Silius  was 
hoBOuied  with  the  coMukte  ;  aod  lived  io 
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see  his  son  in  the  same  high  office.  He 
was  a  great  lover  and  collector  of  pictures 
and  statues;  some  of  which  he  worshipped; 
especially  one  he  had  of  Virgil.  He  used 
to  offer  sacrifices  too  at  his  tomb  near  Na- 
ples. It  is  a  pity  that  he  could  not  get ' 
more  of  his  spirit  in  his  writings :  for  he 
had  scarce  enough  to  make  his  offerings 
acceptable  to  the  genius  of  that  great  poet. 
•— Statins  had  more  of  spirit,  with  a  less 
■hare  of  prudence :  for  his  Thebaid  is  cer- 
tainly ill-conductedy  and  scarcely  well 
written.  By  the  little  we  have  of  his  Achii- 
kid,  that  would  probably  have  been  a  much 
better  poem,  at  least  as  to  the  writing  part, 
had  he  lived  to  finish  it.  As  it  is,  his  de- 
scription of  Acbilles's  behaviour  at  the  feast 
which  Lycomedes  makes  for  the  Grecian 
ambassadors,  and  some  other  parts  of  it, 
read  more  pleasingly  to  me  than  any  part 
of  the  Thebaid.  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  the  passage  quoted  so  often  from  Juve- 
nal, as  an  encomium  on  Statins,  was  meant 
as  a  satire  on  him.  Martial  seems  to  strike 
at  him  too,  under  the  borrowed  name  of 
Sabellus.  As  he  did  not  finish  his  Achil- 
leid,  he  may  deserve  more  reputation  per- 
haps as  a  miscellaneous  than  as  an  epic- 
writer  ;  for  though  the  odes  and  the  other 
copies  of  veres  in  his  Sylvas  are  not  with- 
out their  faulte,  they  are  not  so  faulty  as 
his  Thebaid.  The  chief  faults  of  Statins, 
in  his  Sylvas  and  Thebaid,  are  said  to  have 
proceeded  from  very  different  causes :  the 
former,  from  their  having  been  written  in- 
correctly and  in  a  great  deal  of  haste;  and 
the  other,  from  ite  being  over  corrected 
and  hard.  Perhaps  his  greatest  fault  of  all 
or  rather  the  greatest  sign  of  his  bad  judg- 
ment, is  his  admiring  Lucan  so  extrava- 
gantly as  he  dpes.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
poetry  run  more  lineally  in  Statius's  fa- 
mily, than  perhaps  in  any  other.  He  re- 
ceived it  from  his  father;  who  had  been 
an  eminent  poet  in  his  time,  and  lived  to 
see  his  son  obtain  the  laurel-crown  at  the 
Alban  games:  as  he  had  formerly  done 
himself.— Valerius  Flaccus  wrote  a  litde 
before  Statins.  He  died  young,  and  left 
his  poem  unfinished.  We  have  but  seven 
books  of  his  Argonauts,  and  part  of  the 
eighth,  in  which  the  Argonauts  are  left  on 
the  sea,  in  their  return  homewards.  6e- 
Teral  of  the  modeni  crit]cs»wbo  have  been 
some  vray  4)r  other  coBcanied  in  publishing 
FlaccQs'a  workii  make  do  scruple  of  pla- 
cing him  next  to  Virgil,  of  all  the  Roman 
epic  poets  ;  and  I  own  I  am  a  good  deal 
inclined  to  be  seriously  of  their  opinion : 


for  he  seems  to  me  to  have  more  fire  than 
Silius,  and  to  bo  more  correct  than  Statius; 
and  as  for  Lucan,  I  cannot  help  looking 
upon  him  as  quite  out  of  the  question.  He 
imitates  Virgifs  language  much  better 
than  Silius,  or  even  Statius ;  and  his  plan, 
or  rather  his  story,  is  certainly  less  embar- 
rassed and  confused  than  the  Thebaid. 
Some  of  the  ancients  themselves  speak  of 
Flaccus  with  a  great  deal  of  respect ;  and 
particularly  Quinctilian ;  who  says  nothing 
at  all  of  Silius  or  Statius  ;  unless  the  latter 
is  to  be  included  in  that  general  expression 
of  *  several  others,'  whom  he  leaves  to  be 
celebrated  by  posterity. 

As  to  the  dramatic  writers  of  this  time, 
we  h;ivenotany  one  comedy,  and  only  ten 
tragedies,  all  published  under  the  name  of 
Lucius  Annsus  Seneca.  They  are  proba- 
bly the  work  of  different  hands ;  and  might 
be  a  collection  of  favourite  plays,  put  to- 
gether by  some  bad  grammarian ;  for  ei- 
ther the  Roman  tragedies  of  this  age  were 
very  indifferent,  or  these  are  not  their  best. 
They  have  been  attributed  to  authors  as 
hi  distant  as  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
Trajan.  It  is  true,  the  person  who  is  so 
positive  that  one  of  them  in  particular 
must  be  of  the  Augustan  age,  says  this  of  a 
piece  that  he  seems  resolved  to  cry  up  at  all 
rates:  and  I  believe  one  should  do  no  in- 
jury to  any  one  of  them,  in  supposing  them 
all  to  have  been  written  in  this  third  age, 
under  the  decline  of  the  Roman  poetry. 

Of  all  the  other  poets  under  this  period 
there  are  none  whose  works  remain  to  us, 
except  Martial  and  Juvenal.  The  former 
flourished  under  Domitian ;  and  the  latter 
under  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Adrian.  Spence. 

§  60.     Of  Martial. 

Martial  is  a  dealer  only  in  a  little  kind 
of  writing:  for  Epigram  is  certainly  (what 
it  is  called  by  Dryden)  the  lowest  step  of 
poetry.  He  is  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
hill;  but  he  diverts  himself  there,  in  ga- 
thering flowers  and  pla3ring  with  insects, 
prettily  enough.  If  Martial  made  a  new- 
year's  gift,  he  was  sure  to  send  a  distich 
with  it:  if  a  friend  died,  he  made  a  few 
verses  to  put  on  his  tomb-stone :  if  a  sta- 
tue was  set  up,  they  came  to  him  for  an 
inscription.  These  were  the  common  of- 
fices of  his  muse.  If  he  struck  a  fault  in 
life,  he  marked  it  down  in  a  few  lines; 
and  if  he  had  a  mind  to  please  a  friend,  or 
to  get  the  favour  of  the  great,  his  style 
was  turned  to  panegyric:  and  these  were 
his  highest  employments.    He  was,  how- 
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%ver,  a  good  writer  in  his  way ;  and  there 
are  iDstances  even  of  his  writing  with  some 
dignity  on  higher  occasions.      Spenoe. 

§    60.      Of  JUYBN AU 

Juvenal  began  to  write  after  all  I  have 
mentioned ;  and,  I  do  not  know  by  what 
good  fortune,  writes  with  a  greater  spirit 
of  poetry  than  any  of  them.  He  has  scarce 
any  thing  of  the  gentility  of  Horace :  yet 
be  is  not  without  humour,  and  exceeds  all 
the  satirists  in  severity.  To  say  the  truth, 
be  flashes  too  much  like  an  angry  execu- 
tioner ;  but  the  depravity  of  the  times,  and 
the  vices  then  in  fashion,  may  often  excuse 
some  degree  of  rage  in  him.  It  is  said  he 
did  not  write  till  he  was  elderly ;  and  after 
be  had  been  too  much  used  to  declaiming. 
However,  his  satires  have  a  great  deal  of 
spirit  in  them ;  and  shew  a  strong  hatred 
of  vice,  with  some  very  fine  and  high  sen- 
timents of  virtue.  They  are  indeed  so 
animated,  that  I  do  not  know  an^  poem 
of  this  age,  which  one  can  read  with  near 
so  much  pleasure  as  his  satires. 

Juvenal  may  very  well  be  called  the  last 
of  the  Roman  poets.  After  his  time,  po- 
etrv  continued  decaying  more  and  more, 
quite  down  to  the  time  of  Constantino ; 
when  all  the  arts  were  so  far  lost  and  ex- 
tinguished among  the  Romans,  that  from 
that  time  they  themselves  may  veiy  well 
be  called  by  the  name  they  used  to  give 
to  all  the  world,  except  the  Greeks ;  for 
the  Romans  then  had  scarce  any  thing  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Barbarians. 

There  are,  therefore,  but  three  ages  of 
the  Roman  poetry,  that  can  carry  any 
weight  with  them  in  an  inquiry  of  this 
nature.  The  first  age,  from  the  first  Punic 
war  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  is  more  re- 
markable for  strength,  than  any  great  de- 
gree of  beauty  in  writing.  The  second 
age,  or  the  Augustan,  is  the  time  when 
they  wrote  with  a  due  mixture  of  beauty 
and  strength.  And  the  third,  from  the  b^ 
ginning  of  Nero's  reign  to  the  end  of 
Adrian's,  when  they  endeavoured  after 
beauty  more  than  strength;  when  they 
lost  much  of  their  vigour,  and  run  too 
much  into  affectation.  Their  poetry,  in 
its  youth,  was  strong  and  nervous ;  in  its 
middle  age,  it  was  manly  and  polite ;  in 
its  latter  days  it  grew  tawdry  and  feeble; 
and  endeavoured  to  hide  the  decays  of  its 
former  beauty  and  strength,  in  false  orna- 
ments of  dress,  and  a  borrowed  flush  on 
the  face ;  which  did  not  so  much  render 


it  pleasing,  as  it  shewed  that  its  natural 
complexion  was  faded  and  lost*    Ihid. 

§    61.     On  the  Literary  CharacUr   of 
Juuus  Cjbsar. 

Julius  CaBsar,  like  the  greater  part  of 
men  distinguished  by  genius,  b^n  to 
display  his  inventive  powers  in  the  plea- 
sant walks  of  poesy.  In  early  youth  he 
wrote  a  Tragedy  called  (Edipus,  and 
the  Praise  of  Hercules,  which  I  imagine 
was  a  kind  of  epic  poem ;  but  Augustas 
prohibited  the  pubhcadon  of  them  both, 
lest  they  should  expose  any  marks  of 
juvenile  imperfection,  and  disgrace  the 
imperial  family.  It  should  be  mentioned 
also,  as  an  instance  of  Julius  Caesar's  in- 
dustry, that  he  compiled  a  volume,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Dicta  cdUeo' 
tanea^  consisting  of  the  remarkable  apo- 
phthegms of  remarkable  men,  Augustus 
suppressed  this  also,  from  a  scrupulous 
regard  for  the  honour  of  the  house  of 
Caesar. 

One  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  juve- 
nile productions  of  so  distinguishing  a 
man,  had  been  preserved  as  curiosities. 
Though  they  might  not  have  been  exempt 
from  the  defects  of  immature  judgment, 
there  is  every  reason  to  conjecture  that 
they  abounded  in  elegance. 

At  a  later  period,  this  great  man  wrote 
a  poem,  entitled  Iter^  or  the  Itinerary. 
It  gave  an  account  of  his  expeditious  pro- 
gress from  Rome  to  Hispania  ulterior; 
and  was  probably  in  the  style  and  manner 
of  Horace's  Iter  Brundusium, 

I  am  the  rather  induced  to  believe  that 
Caesar  wrote  in  the  Horation  manner  ser^ 
mom  propriora^  because  the  little  speci- 
men which  remains  of  Caesar's  poetry  is 
in  that  style.  It  is  the  well-known  frag- 
ment on  Terence,  preserved  by  Donatus* 

Tu  qaoqaei  tu  in  sammii,  O  dimidiate  M«Dtii- 

der,  &c. 

In  the  dialogue  of  an  admirable  author 
on  the  causes  of  the  corruption  of  elo- 
quence, there  is  a  passage  which  reflects 
but  little  honour  on  Caesar  as  a  poet. 
Caesar  and  Brutus,  says  he,  wrote  verses 
and  deposited  them  in  libraries ;  they  did 
not  make  better  verses  than  Cicero,  but 
yet  more  happily,  since  fewer  knew  that 
they  made  them  at  all.  Non  meliut  qtiom 
Ciceroy  at  fehduiy  qda  ilka  fecisse  paur 
ckres  KmnL 

Cssar's  verses,  it  is  probable,  were  not 
very  strikjngi  as  may  be  collected  from  an 
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anecdote  recorded  of  tbem  by  Plutarch*  only  in  subservience  to  his  ambition.    He 

When  Csesar  was  taken  by  pirates,  he  so-  knew  that  the  Triumviri,  in  the  plentitude 

laced  himself  in  his  disagreeable  situation,  of  their  usurping  power,  could  cut  off 

by  composing  orations  and  verses.     He  the  heads   and  hands   of  mere  orators, 

read  his  verses  to  his  captors,  hoping  to  re-  and  nail  them  to  the  rostrum.     He  knew, 

ceive  the  flattering  tribute  of  their  ap-  that  though  Cicero  inculcated  the  doc- 

plause ;  but  the  hardy  adventurers  had  no  trine  that  arms  should  yield  to  the  gown, 

ear  for  verse.     Caesar  gave  way  to  a  mo-  and  the  laurel  to  the  tongue,  it  was  the 

mentary  resentment,  called  them  stupid  sword  and  the  axe  which,  in  his  time 

barbarians,  and  affirmed  that  they  de-  carried  all  before  it 

served  crucifixion.     It  cannot  be  suppo-  Amidst  all  the  turbulence  of  ambition, 

sed  that  he  revenged  the  mortification  his  so   extensive  was  his  capacity,  tliat   he 

pride  received,  in  a  manner  so  tyrannical ;  found  both  time  and  inclination  to  write 

out  it  is  said  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  li-  two  books,  addressed  to  Cicero,  on  the 

berated,  he  ordered  the  poor  pirates  to  be  cool  and  dispassionate  subjects  grammati- 

nailed  to  the  cross.     Crucifixion,  it  is  to  cal  analogy.    In  the  dedication,  he  paid 

be  hoped,  was  a  punishment  for  the  want  Cicero  he  great  compliment,  though,  if  we 

of  honesty,  and  not  of  taste.  may  judge  from  his  own  conduct,  it  was 

Notwithstanding  this  vindictive  spirit,  insincere.    He  congratulated  the  orator 

it  would  have  been  happy  if  this  ambition  on  having  obtained  a  laurel  more  honoura- 

had  been  poetical  rather  than  political,  ble  than  all  military  triumph,  as  it  was 

It  might  have  saved  the  deluge  of  blood  more  glorious  to  extend  the  limits  of  the 

through  which  he  waded  to  empire.   Ac-  Roman  genius,  than  of  the  empire, 

cording  to  his  own  confession,  the  con-  Caesar  wrote  two  books  in  opposition  to 

quest  of  Gaul  occasioned  the  loss  of  o?te  Cicero's  LoitfCotonis,  in  which  Cato  Uti- 

million  two  hundred  ihoiuand  lives ;  and  it  censis  had  been  celebrate4  with  all  the 

is  supposed,  that  the  civil  wars  in  which  warmth  of  panegyric.     Caesar  considered 

he  was  engaged,destroyed  an  equal  number,  the  praise  of  Cato  as  a  reflection  on  him- 

Dreadful  effects  of  pride  I  Two  millions  self,  and  published  his  answer  in  two  ora- 

four  hundred  thousand  lives  destroyed  by  tions,  to  which  he  gave  the  name,  Anti- 

one  man !  Remarkable  instance  of  the  in-  CaUmes, 

stability  of  human  grandeur!    for  he  en-  Thespeecheswereintheformofaccusa- 

joyed  the  peaceable    possession    of   his  tions  before  a  judge;  and » I  believe,  they 

power  only  five  months  I  were  conduct^  with  temper,   for  Caesar 

But  the  present  business  is  to  consider  praises  Cato  in  the  midst  of  his  invective. 
Cassar  in  the  light  of  a  scholar,  not  as  a  He  was  too  much  master  of  his  temper 
soldier.  If  his  character  as  a  poet  is  dis-  to  suffer  it  to  be  indecently  disturbed  by 
putable,  his  talents  as  an  orator,  and  his  critical  controversy,  and  he  was  sufficient- 
learning  and  sagacity  as  a  philosopher,  ly  politic  to  know,  that  to  deny  a  merit 
are  highly  and  justly  esteemed.  By  a  which  was  become  notorious,  would  in- 
rare  union  of  different  abilities  be  excelled  jure  the  cause  of  which  he  hadunder- 
at  once  in  the  elegance  of  polite  letters,  taken  the  defence, 
and  in  the  severer  department  of  recondite  One  of  the  principal  topics  of  Cssar's 
science.  satire  was  Cato's  ebriety.     But  he  relates 

As  an  orator,  Cicero  places  him  in  the  an  anecdote  of  it  which  redounds  to  the 

first  rank ;  andQuinctilian  thinks  he  would  honour  of  Cato*8  general  character.  Cato 

have  rivalled  Cicero,  had  he  devoted  his  returning  one  morning  from  a  convivial 

abilities  to  the  rostrum  or  tribunal.'    The  meeting,  io  a  state  of  inebriation,  was  met 

elegance  of  his  language  was  the  pecnliar  by  some  young  men,  who  were  determi- 

exoelleoce  which  distinguished  him  as  an  oed  to  see  whom  they  had  encountered, 

orator.    He  was  more  attic  than  Cicero ;  They  uncovered  his  face,  and  found  it 

and  ifhe  had  transmitted  his  best  orations  Cato.     They  no  sooner  saw  him  than 

down  to  posterity,  Cicero  woald  not  have  they  blushed  on  their  own  account,  for 

stood  alone  at  the  head  of  Roman  ora-  having  taken  soch  a  lib«ly  with  so  great 

tors.    Cicero  himself  generously  extols  a  man.    Yon  would  have  imagined  that 

him,  and  thinks  him  equal  to  those  who  they  had  been  detected  in  an  improper 

had  made  the  study  of  eloquence  the  state  by  Cato,  and  not  Cato  by  them ;  so 

business  of  their  lives.  great  was  their  oonfiision :  and  hence  it  is 

But  eloquence  was  cultivsiod  by  Cssar  evident,  that  in  the  midst  of  drunkenness. 
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t^Qto^s  character  was  respectable,  and  re- 
tained the  dignity  of  superior  virtue. 
Caesar  could  not  have  paid  Cato  a  greater 
compliment,  or  allowed  him  more  per- 
sonal authority,  than  by  relating  this  story, 
in  which  Cato,  even  when  divested  of  his 
reason  by  excess,  was  yet  an  awful  cha- 
racter. 

I  imagine  Csesar,  in  the  liberality  and 
urbanity  of  a  cultivated  mind,  conducted 
this  controversy  in  a  good-humoured 
manner,  and  rather  more  for  the  pleasure 
and  amusement  of  it,  than  from  a  resent- 
ful desire  to  detract  from  Cato,  whom 
his  enemies  allowed  to  be  a  good  man 
and  a  good  citizen.  Every  one  knows 
that  he  was  fond  of  wine;  and  Horace 
seems  to  think  that  his  virtue,  by  which  is 
meant  his  manlv  spirit,  acquired  warmth 
from  the  juice  of  the  grape. 

Narratur  et  prisci  CatonU 
Sxp«  mero  caluisse  rirtus. 

The  effect  of 'Caesar's  knowledge  in 
astronomy  is  felt  at  this  hour,  in  the  re- 
formation in  the  Calendar.  Caesar  is  re- 
presented in  Lucan,  as  saying  of  himself, 

-media  inter  przlia  semper 


Stellarum  coeiique  plagis  »uperisque  vacavi. 

He  was  a  lover  of  the  science,  and  excelled 
HI  it ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that, 
in  the  Julian  Calendar,  he  was  assisted 
or  directed  by  Sosigenes,  the  astronomer, 
who  had  derived  his  knowledge  from  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  It  is  probable  that 
superstition,  and  not  ignorance  only,  pre- 
vented the  reformation  from  taking  place, 
before  Caesar  gave  it  the  sanction  of  his 
authority,  and  received,  in  return,  the 
whole  honour  of  the  invention. 

Caesar's  Commentaries  are  too  well 
known  to  admitpf  much  animadversion  up- 
on them.  They  are  evidently  formed  on 
the  model  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Their 
language  is  pure,  and  flows  with  that  ease 
and  perspicuity,  which  has  induced  rea- 
ders unanimously  to  compare  it  to  a  gen- 
tle and  beautiful  river,  whose  surface  is 
smooth,  and  waters  pellucid.  They  who 
lament  the  want  of  political  observations  in 
them,  and  of  masterly  strokes  of  animated 
eioqoencey  should  remember,  that  Caesar 


professed  only  to  write  commentaries,  mod 
not  a  just  and  legitimate*  history* 

There  is  not  much  remaining  of  this 
great  man's  compositionf;  but  there  is 
enough  to  induce  us  to  lament  that  he 
did  not  use  the  pen  more  than  the  sword. 
Poggius  maintains,  with  great  force  of 
argument,  that  in  military  merit,  his  first 
object,  he  was  greatly  inferior  to  Scipio. 

Pliny  the  elder  seems  to  think  vigour 
of  mind  the  distinguishing  character  of 
Caesar.  He  means  not  firmness  and  resolu- 
tion only;  but  a  peculiar  celerity  and  irre- 
sistible force,  which  can  be  compared  to 
Bothing  more  aptly  than  to  fire.  He  could, 
at  the  same  time,  read  and  write,  and 
listen  with  attention.  He  has  been  known 
to  dictate  to  his  amanuenses  six  or  seven 
letters  at  once.  Who  but  must  lament 
that  ambition  stole  him  from  the  Muses  f 
He  might  have  spent  all  his  (ire,  and  ac- 
quired immortal  fame,  in  composing  an 
epic  poem,  or  the  history  of  his  country, 
without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  or 
breaking  one  widow's  or  orphan's  heart; 
and  with  the  praise  and  delight  of  all 
posterity.         Knox^s  fViiiter  Evenings, 

$  62.     On  the  Character  and  Style  of 
Puny  the  Youngbr. 

The  character  of  Pliny  the  younger, 
in  whatever  light  it  is  viewed,  is  pleasing. 
The  elegance  of  his  writings  resulted  from 
the  habitual  elegance  of  his  mind  and 
manners.  Considered  as  a  man  of  letters, 
and  a  man  of  the  world,  he  may  be  said, 
more  than  any  of  the  ancients,  to  deserve 
the  epithet  of  All  accomplished. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  objected,  that  his 
letters  are  too  elaborate.  Ease,  the  cha- 
racteristic of  the  epistolary  style,  is  said 
to  be  sacrificed  to  studied  ornament :  but 
it  should  be  remembered  by  the  censu- 
rers  of  Pliny,  that  there  are  beauties  of 
art  as  well  ns  of  nature ;  and  that  art,  even 
when  misplaced,  as  it  usually  is  in  fa- 
miliar letters,  may  produce  an  agreeable 
work,  as  nature  may  bring  fortn  some- 
thing anomalous,  which,  though  termed  a 
monster  by  the  naturalists,  may  yet  be 
beautiful.  The  perusal  of  Pliny's  letters 
excites  a  pleasure  more  similar  to  that 
which  aris^  from  a  view  of  an  elegant 


*  Juttnm  legitimamqttt  historiam :  a  classical  mode  of  expression ;  but  naturalized  by  Bishop 
Warbarton  and  Bi«bop  Uurd. 

+  Betides  those  already  mentioned,  Cc^ar  wrote  the  following  works,  which  arc  lost-^VJne 
capital  Orations,  bcsirles  some  smaller  ones,  on  particular  occasions  ;  several  books  of  Epistles,  at 
least  sixteen;  Ukri  Auspicwmm;  Auguraiia,  and  some  affirm  that  he  translated  Aratus'i  Pbieno 
4Beaa.    Other  thioft  ar«  attributed  to  him.  bat,  it  is  supposed,  erroneously. 
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parterre,  the  formal  gardening  of  the  old 
school,  than  to  that  which  is  derived  from 
contemplating  the  ruder  beauties  of  un- 
cultivated nature,  or  the  ornamented  land- 
scape. 

)ii^  Pliny  is  among  those  few  ancient  au- 
thors, who  have  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish without  losing  much  of  their  original 
grace.  Lord  Orrery  and  Mr.  Melmoth 
seem  to  have  resembled  him  in  their  man- 
ners, as  well  as  in  their  style.  The  task 
was  natural  to  them ;  for,  while  they  ex- 
pressed the  author's  idea  they  appear  io 
have  expressed  their  own.  Both  the 
translations  have  uncommon  merit ;  and, 
if  a  preference  be  given  to  Melmoth's,  it 
roust,  at  the  same  time,  be  acknowledged, 
that  a  very  great  share  of  praise  is  due  to 
that  of.  Lord  Orrery. 

The  panegyric  of  Trajan  has,  like  the 
epistles,  been  censured  as  stiff,  laboured, 
and  affected ;  but  if  the  beauties  of  the  com- 
position can  excuse  the  appearance  of  la- 
bour in  the  epistles,  with  much  greater 
reason  ought  they  to  justify  it  in  a  formal 
oration.  At  an  advanced  period  of  litera- 
ture, when  taste  becomes  too  capricious 
and  depraved  to  endure  the  graces  of  na- 
ture and  simplicity,  there  is  no  resource 
left  for  an  author  who  would  acquire 
popularity,  but  to  labour  in  the  invention 
of  ingenious  thoughts  and  new  conceits, 
and  in  bestowing  on  his  productions  the 
nicest  polish  of  art  Panegyrical  pieces 
of  eloquence  are  commonly  of  all  others 
the  most  difficult,  because  their  subjects 
are  of  all  others  the  most  barren.  What 
may  be  said  in  very  high  praise  of  any 
man,  may  usually  be  comprehended  in 
few  words,  if  truth  only  and  unembel- 
lished  facts  are  plainly  represented.  When- 
ever, therefore,  it  is  required,  by  the  cere- 
monies of  a  public  solemnity,  to  expatiate 
on  the  virtues  of  particular  persons,  and 
those  persons  not  the  most  meritorious,  the 
orator  soon  finds  himself  under  a  necessity 
of  supplying  the  deficiency  of  matter  by 
ingenious  turns  and  laboured  ornaments. 

The  compositions  of  Pliny,  whether 
epistolary  or  oratorical,  are  not  likely  to 
please  the  common  or  superficial  reader, 
sounding  periods,  and  animated  expres- 
sions, are  required  by  the  vulgar,  rather 
than  the  less  obvious  beauties  of  correct- 
ness, refinement,  or  delicacy.  The  pas- 
sions and  the  imagination  of  those  whose 
intellects  and  judgment  are  weak,  are  of*- 
ten  strong  and  lively.  Their  mental  ap- 
petite, like  their  corporeal,  unaccustomed 


to  niceties,  learns  to  prefer  coarse  viands 
to  the  dainties  of  luxury.  An  uncultiva- 
ted mind  perhaps  feels,  from  the  rude  bal- 
lad of  an  itinerant  singer,  as  much  plea- 
sure as  that  which  arises  to  an  improved 
taste  from  the  polished  pieces  of  an  Ho- 
race or  a  Pindar.  It  is,  therefore,  no  der 
rogation  from  the  merits  of  Pliny,  that  he 
is  not  universally  admired.  His  elegance 
is  too  subtle  and  refined  for  the  vulgar 
eye. 

Though  great  genius  may  be  displayed 
in  hewing  even  a  rough  statue,  or  in 
sketching  an  imperfect  picture,  yet  the  ju- 
dicious connoisseur  will  always  feci  a 
pleasure  in  examining  those  works  of 
sculpture  or  painting  which  have  received 
the  highest  polish,  and  have  been  finished 
with  the  nicest  traits  of  the  pencil.  Such 
writers  as  Homer  and  Shakspeare  I  must 
admire  with  all  their  imperfections  on 
their  heads;  but  yet,  as  imperfections  are 
not  of  themselves  laudable,  it  is  surely 
consistent  with  reason  to  admire  those 
also,  who,  like  Pliny,  are  even  painfully 
solicitous  to  avoid  them.  Longinus, 
with  all  the  ardour  of  genius,  prefers  faul- 
ty eminence  to  faultless  mediocrity ;  but 
neither  he,  nor  any  other  sensible  critic, 
has  pronounced  correctness  a  fault. 

It  is  possible  that  the  judgment  may 
approve,  while  the  heart  and  imagination 
remain  unaffected.  But  we  read  to  be 
moved,  to  be  entertained^  to  be  delighted. 
Mere  approbation  is  a  frigid  sentiment. 
An  animated  work,  therefore,  which  ex- 
cites warm  emotions,  attended  with  occa- 
sional disgust,  is  read  in  preference  to 
another,  which  is  insipid  though  correct, 
and  dull  though  judicious.  But  where  ge- 
nius is  united  with  correct  taste,  the  judg- 
ment, the  heart,  and  the  imagination,  are 
at  once  fully  satisfied.  Such  a  combina- 
tion existed  in  the  minds  of  Pliny  and 
Addison.  It  must,  indeed,  be  remarked, 
to  the  honour  of  Addison,  that  he  is  far 
more  natural  than  Pliny.  He  has  all  the 
elegance  of  the  polite  Roman,  without  the 
affectation. 

**  The  elegance  of  Pliny's  manners," 
says  Melmoth,  "  adds  force  to  the  most 
interesting,  at  the  same  time  that  it  en- 
livens the  commonest,  subjects.  But  the 
polite  and  spirited  turn  of  his  epistles  is, 
Dy  no  means,  their  principal  recommenda- 
tion :  they  receive  a  much  higher  value, 
as  they  exhibit  one  of  the  most  amiable 
And  animating  characters  in  all  anti- 
<iaity.      Pliny's    whole    life    seems    to 
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have  b^n  employed  in  the  exercise  of  so  much  pleasure ;  it  was  a  town,  which 

every    generous   and    social   aiTection."  carried  an  air  of  terror  in  its  appearance ; 

Who  then,  I  ask,  will  not  forgive   the  and  which  made  people  shudder,  when« 

blemishes  of  his  writings,  especially  as  ever  they  first  entered  within  its  gates, 
the  blemishes  are  blended  with  so  much  Spence, 

^  ^  '  $  64.  The  Condition  o/tAe  Romans  in  the 

§  63.  Of  the  IrUroditction,  Improvement^  Second  Fume  War, 

and  Fall  of  the  ArU  at  Rome.  gu^h  was  the  state  of  this  imperial  city. 
The  city  of  Rome,  as  well  as  its  inha-  when  its  citizens  had  made  so  great  a  pro* 
bitants,  was  in  the  beginning  rude  and  un-  gress  in  arms  as  to  have  conquered  the 
adorned.  Those  old  rough  soldiers  looked  better  part  of  Italy,  and  to  be  able  to  en- 
on  the  effects  of  the  politer  arts  as  things  gage  in  a  war  with  the  Carthaginians;  the 
fit  only  for  an  effeminate  people ;  as  too  strongest  power  then  by  land,  and  the  ab-» 
apt  to  soften  and  unnerve  men  ;  and  to  solute  masters  by  sea.  The  Romans,  in  the 
take  from  that  martial  temper  and  fero-  first  Punic  war,  added  Sicily  to  their  do- 
city,  which  they  encouraged  so  much  and  minions.  In  the  second,  they  greatly  in- 
80  universally  in  the  infancy  of  their  state,  creased  their  strength,  both  by  sea  and 
Their  houses  were  (what  the  name  they  land;  and  acquired  a  taste  of  the  arts  and 
gave  them  signified)  only  a  covering  for  elegancies  of  life,  with  which  till  then  they 
Uiem,  and  a  defence  against  bad  weather,  had  been  totally  unacquainted.  For  though 
These  sheds  of  theirs  were  more  like  the  before  this  they  were  masters  of  Sicily 
caves  of  wild  beasts,  than  the  habitations  (which  in  the  old  Roman  geography  made 
of  men ;  and  were  rather  flung  together  a  part  of  Greece)  and  of  several  cities  in 
as  chance  led  them,  than  formed  into  re-  the  eastern  parts  of  Italy,  which  were  in* 
gular  streets  and  openings :  their  walls  habited  by  colonies  from  Greece,  and  were 
were  half  mud,  and  their  roofs,  pieces  of  adorned  with  the  pictures,  and  statues,  and 
wood  stuck  together;  nay,  even  this  was  other  works,  in  which  that  nation  delight- 
an  after  improvement;  for  in  Romulus's  ed,  and  excelled  the  rest  of  the  world  so 
time,  their  houses  were  only  covered  with  much ;  they  had  hitherto  looked  upon 
straw.  If  they  had  any  thing  that  was  them  with  so  careless  an  eye,  that  they  had 
finer  than  ordinary,  that  was  chiefly  taken  felt  little  or  nothing  of  their  beauty.  This 
up  in  setting  off  the  temples  of  their  gods;  insensibility  they  preserved  so  long,  either 
and  when  these  began  to  be  furnished  with  from  the  grossness  of  their  minds,  or  per- 
statues  (for  they  had  none  till  long  after  haps  from  their  superstition,  and  a  dread 
Numa's  time)  they  were  probably  more  fit  of  reverencing  foreign  deities  as  much  as 
to  give  terror  than  delight;  and  seemed  their  own;  or  (which  is  the  most  likely  of 
rather  formed  so  as  to  be  horrible  enough  all)  out  of  mere  politics,  and  the  desire  of 
to  strike  an  aweinto  those  who  worshipped  keeping  up  their  martial  spirit  and  natural 
them,  than  handsome  enough  to  invite  any  roughness,  which  they  thought  the  arts  and 
one  to  look  upon  them  for  pleasure.  Their  elegancies  of  the  Grecians  would  be  but 
design,  I  suppose,  was  answerable  to  the  too  apt  to  destroy.  However  that  was, 
materials  they  were  made  of:  and  if  their  they  generally  preserved  themselves  from  . 

Sods  were  of  earthen  ware,  they  were  rec-  even  the  least  suspicion  of  taste  for  the  po- 

oned  better  than  ordinary;  for  many  of  lite  arts,  pretty  far  into  the  second  Punic 

them  were  chopt  out  of  wood.     One  of  war ;  as  appears  by  the  behaviour  of  Fa- 

the  chief  ornaments  in  those  times,  both  bins  Maxim  us  in  that  war,  even  after  the 

ofthe  temples  and  private  houses,  consisted  scales  were  turned  on  their  side.     When 

in  their  ancient  trophies :    which   were  that  general  took  Tarentum,  he  found  it 

trunks  of  trees  cleared  of  their  branches,  full  of  riches,  and  extremely  adorned  with 

and  so  formed  into  a  rough  kind  of  posts,  pictures  and  statues.    Among  others,  there 

These  were  loaded  with  the  arms  they  had  were  some  very  fine  colossal  figures  of  the 

taken  in  war,  and  you  may  easily  perceive  gods,  represented  as  fighting  against  the 

what  sort  of  ornaments  these  posts  must  rebel  giants.     These  were  made  by  some 

make,  when  half  decayed  by  time,  and  ofthe  most  eminent  masters  in  Greece; 

hung  about  with  old  rusty  arms,  besmeared  and  the  Jupiter,  not  improbably,  by  Lysip- 

with  the  blood  of  their  enemies.     Rome  pus.     When  Fabius  was  disposing  of  the 

was  not  then  that  beautiful  Rome,  whose  spoil,  he  ordered  the  money  and  plate  to 

very  ruins  at  this  day  are  sought  after  with  be  sent  to  the  treasury  at  Rome,  but  tha 

Q  2 
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«tataes  and  pictures  to  be  left  behind.  The  ^  the  Greeks  keep  their  arts  to  tliemselves^ 

secretary  who  attended  him  in  his  survey  ^*  and  let  the  Romans  learn  only  how  to 

was  somewhat  struck  with  the  largeness  ^*  conquer  and  to  govern  mankind.*' — An- 

and  noble  air  of  the  figures  just  mention-  other  set,  and  particularly  the  younger 

ed  ;  and  asked.  Whether  they  too  must  be  people,  who  were  extremely  delighted  with 

left  with  the  rest  ?  "  Yes,"  replied  Fabius,  the  noble  works  of  the  Grecian  artists  that 

**  leave  their  angry  gods  to  the  Taren-  had  been  set  up  for  some  time  in  the  tem- 

"  tines ;  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  pies  and  porticos,  and  all  the  most  public 

"  them,"                                      Spence,  places  in  the  city,  and  who  used  frequently 

§  65.     Marcellus     attach    Syracuse,  *^  ^P^nd  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  i. 

and  sends  all  iU  Piclmes  and  Statues  to  rU^Hir  ''"fi                w     ,^!T  ^'" 

P  tolled  Marcellus  as  much  for  the  pleasure 

he  had  given  them.     "  We  shall  now/' 

Marcellus  had  indeed  behaved  himwlf  said  they,  "  no  longer  be  reckoned  among 

very  differently  in  Sicily,  a  year  or  two  be-  <•  the  Barbarians.     That  rust,  which  we 

fore  this  happened.     As  he  was  to  carry  <*  Jiave  been  so  long  contracting,  will  soon 

on  the  war  in  that  province,  he  bent  the  «*  be  worn  off.     Other  generals  have  con  ^ 

whole  force  of  it  against  Syracuse.  There  «  quered  our  enemies,  but  Marcellus  has 

was  at  that  time  no  one  city  which  be-  "  conquered  our  ignorance.     We  begin 

longed  to  the  Greeks,  more  elegant,  or  «  to  see  with  new  eyes,  and  have  a  new 

better  adorned,  than  the  city  of  Syracuse;  "  world  of  beauties  opening   before  u«. 

it  abounded  in  the  works  of  the  best  mas-  "  I^t  the  Romans  be  polite,  as  well  as 

ters.     Marcellus,  when  he  took  the  city,  *«  victorious ;  and  let  us  learn  to  excel  the 

cleared  it  entirely,  and  sent  all  their  sta-  ««  nations  in  taste,  as  well  as  to  conquer 

tues  and  pictures  to  Rome.    When  I  say  «« them  with  our  arms." 

all,  I  use  the  language  of  the  people  of  Sy-  Whichever  side  was  in  the  right,  the 

racuse;  who  soon  after  laid  a  complaint  party  for  Marcellus  was  the  successful  one; 

against  Marcellus  before  the  Roman  se-  for,  from  this  point  of  time  we  may  date 

Date,  in   which  they  charged  him   with  the  introduction  of  the  arts  into  Rome, 

stripping  all  their  houses  and  temples,  and  The  Romans  by  this  means  began   to  be 

leaving  nothing  but  bare  walls  throughout  fond  of  them  ;  and  the  love  of  the  arts  is 

the  city.     Marcellus  himself  did  not  at  all  a  passion,  which  grows  very  fast  in  any 

disown  it,  but  fairly  confessed  what  he  breast  wherever  it  is  once  entertained, 

had  done:  and  used  to  declare  that  he  We  may  see  how  fast  and  how  greatly  it 

had  done  so,  in  order  to  adorn  Rome,  and  prevailed  in  Rome,  by  a  speech  which  old 

to  introduce  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  among  Cato  the  censor  made  in  the  senate,  not 

his  countrymen.  above  seventeen  years  after  the  taking  of 

Such  a  diflerence  of  behavioiir  in  their  Syracuse.     He  complains,  in  it,  that  their 

two  greatest  leaders,  soon  occasioned  two  people  began  to  run  into  Greece  and  Asia  ; 

different  parties  in  Rome.     The  old  peo-  and  to  be  infected  with  a  desire  of  ploying 

pie  in  ^neral  joined  in  crying  upFabias.  with  their  fine  things:  that  as  to  such 

— Fabm8wasnotrapacious,assomeothers  spoils,  there  was  less  honour  in   taking 

were ;  but  temperate  in  his  conquests.  In  them,  than  there  was  danger  of  their  being 

what  he  had  done,  he  had  acted,  not  only  taken  by  them:  that  the  gods  brought 

with  that  moderation  which  becomes  a  from  Syracuse,  had  revenged  the  cause  of 

Roman  general,  but  with  much  prudence  its  citizens,  in  spreading  this  taste  among 

and  foresight.     «' These  fineries,"   they  the  Romans:  that  he  heard  but  too  many 

cried,  "  are  a  pretty  diversion  for  an  idle  daily  crying  up  the  ornaments  of  Corinth 

"  effeminate  people:  let  us  leave  them  to  and  Athens ;  and  ridiculing  the  poor  old 

"  the  Greeks.     The  Romans  desire  no  Roman  gods ;  who  had  hitherto  been  pro- 

"  other  ornamente  of  life,  than  a  simpli-  pitious  to  them:    and    who,  be   hoped, 

*♦  city  of  manners  at  home,  and  fortitude  would  still  continue  so,  if  they  would  but 

"  against  our  enemies  abroad.     It  is  by  ]et  their  statues  remain  in  peace  upon  their 

**  these  arts  that  we  have  raised  our  name  pedestals.                                    Spence. 

**  so  high,  and  spread  our  dominions  so  far:  >     •      l  • 

•*  and  shall  we  suffer  them  now  to  be  ex-  §  ^^-  ■*  ^  Romah  Generals,  in  their  sc- 

"  changed  for  a  fine  taste,  and  what  they  ^"'^^  Congwsto,  convey  great  Number 

"  call  elegance  of  living  ?    No,  great  Ju-  9f  Pictures  and  Statues  to  Rome. 

*' piter,  who  presidest  over  the  capitol!  let  It  was  in  vain  too  that  Cato  spoljo 
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against  it ;  for  the  love  of  the  arts  pre- 
vailed every  day  more  and  more ;  and 
from  henceforward  the  Roman  generals, 
in  their  several  conquests,  seem  to  have 
strove  who  should  bring  away  the  greatest 
nomber  of  statues  and  pictures,  to  set  off 
their  triumphs,  and  to  adorn  the  city  of 
Rome.  It  IS  surprising  what  accessions  of 
this  kind  were  made  in  the  compass  of  a 
little  more  than  htrlf  a  century  after  Mar- 
-cellus  had  set  the  example.     The  elder 
Scipio  Africanus  brought  in  a  great  num- 
ber of  wrought  vases  from  Spain   and 
Africa,  toward  the  end  of  the  second  Punic 
war;  and  the  very  year  after  that  was 
finished,  the  Romans  entered  into  a  war 
with  Greece,  the  great  school  of  all  the 
arts,  and  the  chief  repository  of  most  of  the 
finest  works  that  ever  were  produced  by 
them,    R  would  be  endless  to  mention  all 
their  acquisitions  from  hence;  I  shall  only 
put  you  in  mind  of  some  of  the  most  con- 
siderable.    Flaminius  made  a  great  shew 
both  of  statues  and  vases  in  his  triumph 
over  Philip  king  of  Macedon ;  but  he  was 
much  exceeded  by^EmiliusijWho  reduced 
that  kingdom  into  a  province.    iEmiliua's 
triumph  lasted  threedays ;  the firstof  which 
was  wholly  taken  up  in  bringing  in  the 
fine  statues  he  had  selected  in  his  expedi- 
tion ;  as  the  chief  ornament  of  the  second 
consisted  of  vases  and  sculptured  vessels  of 
all  sorts,  by  the  most  eminent  hands.  These 
were  all  the  most  chosen  things,  culled 
from  the  collection  of  that  successor  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  for  as  to  the  infe- 
xior  spoils  of  no  less  than  seventy  Grecian 
cities,  iEmili«s  had  left  them  all  to  his 
soldiery,  as  not  worthy  to  appear  among 
the  ornaments  of  his  triumph.   Not  many 
years  after  this,  the  young  Scipio  Africa- 
nus (the  person  who  is  most  celebrated  for 
his  polite  taste  of  all  the  Romans  hitherto, 
and  who  was  scarce  exceeded  by  any  one 
of  them  in  all  the  succeeding  ages)  de- 
stroyed Carthage,  and  transferred  many  of 
the  chief  ornaments  of  that  city,  which 
bad  so  long  bid  fair  for  being  the  seat  of 
empire,  to  Rome,  which  soon  became  un- 
doubtedly so.  This  must  have  been  a  vast 
accession:  though  that  great  man,  who 
was  as  just  in  his  actions  as  he  was  elegant 
in  his  taste,  did  not  bring  all  the  finest  of 
his  spoils  to  Rome,  but  left  a  great  part  of 
them  in  Sicily,  from  w'hence  they  had  for- 
merly been  taken  by  the  Carthaginians. 
The  very  same  year  that  Scipio    freed 
Rome  from  its  most  dangerous  rival,  Car- 
thage, Mummius  (who  was  as  remarkable 


for  his  rusticity,  as  Scipio  was  for  elegance 
and  taste)  added  Achaia  to  the  Roman 
state ;  and  sacked,  among  several  others, 
the  famous  city  of  Corinth,  which  had  been 
long  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  principal 
reservoirs  of  the  finest  works  of  art  He 
cleared  it  of  all  its  beauties,  without  know- 
ing any  thing  of  them :  even  without  know- 
ing, that  an  old  Grecian  statue  was  better 
than  a  new  Roman  one.  He  used,  how- 
ever, the  surest  method  of  not  being  mis- 
taken ;  for  he  took  all  indifferently  as  they 
came  in  his  way :  and  brought  them  off  in 
such  quantities,  that  he  alone  is  said  to 
have  filled  Rome  with  statues  and  pictures. 
Thus,  partly  from  the  taste,  and  partly  from 
the  vanity  of  their  generals,  in  less  than 
seventy  years'  time  (reckoning  from  Mar- 
cellus's  taking  of  Syracuse  to  the  year  in 
which  Carthage  was  destroyed)  Italy  was 
furnished  with  the  noblest  productions  of 
the  ancient  artists,  that  before  lay  scattered 
all  over  Spain,  Africa,  Sicily,  and  the  rest 
of  Greece.  Sylla,  beside  many  others^ 
added  vastly  to  them  afterwards ;  particu- 
larly by  his  taking  of  Athens,  and  by  his 
conquests  in  Asia;  where,  by  his  too  great 
indulgence  to  his  armies,  he  made  taste 
and  rapine  a  general  thing,  even  among 
the  common  soldiers,  as  it  had  been,  for  a 
long  time,  among  their  leaders* 

In  this  manner,  the  first  considerable 
acquisitions  were  made  by  their  conquering 
armies ;  and  they  were  carried  on  by  the 
persons  sent  out  to  govern  their  provinces, 
when  conquered.  As  the  behaviour  of  these 
in  their  governments,  in  general,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  blots  on  the  Roman  nation, 
we  must  not  expect  a  full  account  of  their 
transactions  in  the  old  historians,  who  treat 
particularly  of  the  Roman  affairs;  for  such 
of  these  that  remain  to  us,  are  either  Ro- 
mans themselves,  or  else  Greeks,  who  were 
too  much  attached  to  the  Roman  interest, 
to  speak  out  the  whole  truth  in  this  affair. 
But  what  we  cannot  have  fully  from  their 
own  historians,  may  be  pretty  well  suppli- 
ed from  other  hands.    A  poet  of  their  own, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  very  honest  man, 
has  set  the  rapaciousness  of  then*  governors 
in  general  in  a  very  strong  light;  as  Ci- 
cero hath  set  forth  that  of  Verres  in  par- 
ticular, as  strongly.     If  we  may  judge  of 
their  general  behaviour  by  that  of  this  go- 
vernor of  Sicily,  they  were  more  like  mon- 
sters and  harpies,  than  men.     For  that 
public  robber  (as  Cicero  calls  him,  more 
than  once)  hunted  over  every  corner  of  his 
island,  with  a  couple  of  finders  (one  a 
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Qreek  painter,  and  the  other  a  statuary  of  his  follies.     **  As  I  am  speaking  of  bis 

the  same  nation)  to  get  together  his  collec-  faults,  (says  that  historian  in  his  life)  I 

lion ;  and  was  so  curious  and  so  rapacious  should  not  omit  his  vast  baths,  and  piazzas 

in  that  search,  that  Cicero  says,  there  was  for  walking ;  or  his  gardens,  which  were 

not  a  gem,  or  statue,  or  relievo,  or  picture,  much  more  magnificent  than  any  in  his  time 

ia  all  Sicily,  which  he  did  not  see;  nor  any  at  Rome,  and  equal  to  any  in  the  luxnri- 

one  he  liked,  which  he  did  not  take  away  ous  ages  that  followed :  nor  his  excessive 

from  its  owner.  What  he  thus  got,  he  sent  fondness  for  statues  and  pictures,  which  he 

into  Italy.     Rome  was  the  centre  both  of  got  from  all  parts,  to  adorn  his  works  and 

their  spoils  in  war^  and  of  their  rapines  in  gardens,  at  an  immense  expence  ;  and 

peace :  and  if  many  of  their  prcators  and  with  the  vast  riches  he  had  heaped  toge- 

proconsuls  acted  but  in  half  so  abandoned  ther  in  the  Mithridatic  war.*'  There  were 

a  manner  as  this  Verres  appears  to  have  several  other  families  which  fell  about  that 

done,  it  is  very  probable  that  Rome  was  time  into  the  same  sort  of  excess ;  and, 

more  enriched  in  all  these  sort  of  things  among  the  rest,  the  Julian.  The  first  em- 

secretly  by  their  governors,  than  it  had  peror,  who  was  ofthat  family,  was  a  great 

been  openly  by  their  generals.  Spence*  collector;  and,  in  particular,  was  as  fond 

e  ^_    rro    »^  „    1         »  r  '    J  of  old  gcms,  as  his  successor,  Augustus, 

^^^'It^'^'^rT^uT'^'J^iZ.  was  of  Corinthian  vases.  ^ 

tng  the  Works  of  the  best  ancicrU  ArtisU        ^his  may  be  called  the  first  age  of  the 

tnto  Italy.  flourishing  of  the  politer  arts  at  Rome ;  or 

There  was  another  method  of  augments  rather  the  age  in  which  they  were  intro- 

ing  these  treasures  at  Rome  not  so  infa-  duced  there:  for  the  people  in  this  period 

mous  as  this,  and  not  so  glorious  as  the  werechiefly  taken  up  in  getting  fine  things, 

former.    What  I  mean  was  the  custom  of  and  bringing  them  together.     There  were 

the  iEdiles,  when  they  exhibited  their  perhaps  some  particular  persons  in  it  of  a 

public  games,  of  adorning  the  theatres  and  very  good  taste:  but  in  general  one  may 

other  places  where  they  were  performed,  say,  there  was  rather  a  love,  than  any  great 

withgreatnumbersofstatues  and  pictures,  knowledge  of  their  beauties,  during  this 

which  they  bought  up  or  borrowed,   for  age,  among  the  Romans.      They  were 

that  purpose,  all  over  Greece,  and  some-  brought  to  Rome  in  the  first  part  of  it,  in 

times  even  from  Asia.  Scaunis,  in  parti-  greater  numbers  than  can  be  easily  con* 

cular,  in  his  sedileship,  had  no  less  than  ceived;  and  in  sometime,  every  body  be* 

three  thousand  statues  and  relievos  for  the  gan  to  look  upon  them  with  pleasure.  The 

mere  ornamenting  of  the  stage,  in  a  theatre  collection  was  continually  augmenting  af- 

Jmilt  only  for  four  or  five  davs.    This  was  terwards,  from  the  several  methods  I  have 

the  same  Scaurus  who  (whilst  he  was  in  mentioned :  and  I  doubt  not  but  a  good 

the  same  office  too)  brought  to  Rome  all  taste   would  have  been  a  general  thing 

th«  pictures  of  Sicyon,  which  had  been  so  amopg  them  much  earlier  than  it  was,  had 

long  one  of  the  most  eminent  schools  in  it  not  been  for  the  frequent  convulsions  in 

iChreece  for  painting;  in  lieu  of  debts  ow-  their  state,  and  the  perpetual,  struggles  of 

ing,  or  pretended  to  be  owing,  from  that  some  great  man  or  other  to  get  the  reins 

icity  to  tne  Roman  people.  of  government  into  his  hands.  These  con- 

From  these  public  methods  of  drawing  tinned  quite  from  Sylla's  time  to  the  esta- 

the  works  of  the  best  ancient  artists  into  blishment  of  the  state  under  Augustus. 

Italy,  it  grew  at  length  to  be  a  part  of  pri-  The  peaceful  times  that  then  succeeded, 

¥ate  luxury,aflfectfidby  almost  every  body  and  the  encouragement  which  was  given 

that  could  afford  it,  to  adorn  their  houses,  by  that  emperor  to  all  the  arts,  afforded 

their  porticos,  and  their  gardens,  with  the  the  Romans  full  leisure  to  contemplate  the 

best  sutues  and  pictures  they  could  procure  fine  works  that  were  got  together  at  Rome 

out  of  Greece  or  Asia.  None  went  earlier  in  the  age  before,  and  to  perfect  their  taste 

into  this  taste,  than  the  family  of  the  Lu-  in  all  the  elegancies  of  hfe.    The  artists, 

cuUi,  and  particularly  Lucius  LucuUus,  who  were  then  much  invited  to  Rome, 

who  ciUriea  on  the  war  against  Mithri-  worked  in  a  style  greatly  superior  to  what 

(dates.     He  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of.  they  had  done  even  in  Julius  Caesar's  time ; 

the  arts  an4  polite  learning  even  from^  a  so  that  it  is  under  Augustus  that  we  may 

child;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  begin  the  second,  and  most  perfect  age  of 

Sve  himself  up  so  much  to  collections  of  sculpture  and  painting,  as  well  as  of  poetry, 

is  Uiid|  that  Plutarjch  reckons  it  among  Augustus  changed  me  whole  appearance 
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of  Rome  itself;  he  found  it  ill  built,  and 
left  it  a  city  of  marble.  He  adorned  it 
¥nth  buildings,  extremely  finer  than  any 
it  could  boast  before  his  time,  and  set  off 
all  those  buildings,  and  even  the  common 
streets,  with  an  addition  of  some  of  the 
finest  statues  in  the  world.         Spence, 

^6S.  On  the  Decline  of  the  Arts,  Elo- 
quence, and  Poetry,  upon  Uie  Death  of 
Augustus, 

On  the  death  of  Augustus,  though  the 
arts,  and  the  taste  for  them,  did  not  suffer 
so  great  a  change,  as  appeared  immedi- 
ately in  the  taste  of  eloquence  and  poetry, 
yet  they  must  have  suffered  a  good  deal. 
There  is  a  secret  union,  a  certain  kind  of 
sympathy  between  all  the  polite  arts, 
which  makes  them  languish  and  flourish 
together.  The  same  circumstances  are 
either  kind  or  unfriendly  to  all  of  them. 
The  favour  of  Augustus,  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  reign,  was  as  a  gentle  dew 
from  heaven,  in  a  favourable  season,  that 
made  them  bud  forth  and  flourish :  and 
the  sour  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  as  a  sud- 
den frost  that  checked  their  growth,  and 
at  last  killed  all  their  beauties.  The  va- 
nity, and  tyranny,  and  disturbances  of  the 
times  that  followed,  gave  the  finishing 
stroke  to  sculpture  as  well  as  eloquence, 
and  to  painting  as  well  as  poetry.  The 
Greek  artists  at  Rome  were  not  so  soon  or 
so  much  infected  by  the  bad  taste  of  the 
court,  as  the  Roman  writers  were :  but  it 
reached  them  too,  though  by  slower  and 
more  imperceptible  degrees.  Indeed 
what  else  could  be  expected  from  such  a 
run  of  monsters  as  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
and  Nero  ?  For  these  were  the  emperors 
under  whose  reigns  the  arts  began  to  lan- 
guish; and  they  suffered  so  much  from 
their  baleful  influence,  that  the  Roman 
writers  soon  after  them  speak  of  all  the 
arts  as  being  brought  to  a  very  low  ebb. 
They  talk  of  their  being  extremely  fallen 
in  general ;  and  as  to  painting,  in  parti- 
cular, they  represent  it  as  in  a  most  feeble 
and  dying  condition.  The  series  of  so 
many  good  emperors,  which  happened 
after  Domitian,  gave  some  spirit  again  to 
the  arts ;  but  soon  after  the  Antouines^ 
they  all  declined  apace,  and,  by  the  time 
of  the  thirty  tyrants,  were  quite  fallen, 
so  as  never  to  rise  again  under  any  future 
Roman  emperor. 

You  may  see  by  these  two  accounts  I 
have  given  you  of  the  Roman  poetry,  and 
of  the  other  arts^  that  the  great  periods  of 


their  rise,  their  flourishing,  and  their  de- 
cline, agree  very  well ;  and,  as  it  were, 
tally  with  one  another.  Their  style  was 
prepared,  and  a  vast  collection  bf  fine 
works  laid  in,  under  the  first  period,  or  in 
the  times  of  the  republic ;  in  the  second, 
or  the  Augustan  age,  their  writers  and  art» 
ists  were  both  in  their  highest  perfection ; 
and  in  the  third,  from  Tiberius  to  the 
Anton ines,  they  both  began  to  languish ; 
and  then  revived  a  little;  and  at  last  sunk 
totally  together. 

In  comparing  the  descriptions  of  their 
poets  with  the  works  of  art,  I  should  there- 
fore choose  to  omit  all  the  Roman  poets  af- 
ter the  Antonines.  Among  them  all,  there 
is  perhaps  no  one  whose  omission  need  be 
regretted,  except  that  of  Claudian ;  and 
even  as  to  him  it  may  be  considered,  that 
he  wrote  when  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
arts  was  no  more ;  and  when  the  true  taste 
of  poetry  was  strangely  corrupted  and  lost ; 
even  if  we  were  to  judge  of  it  by  his  own 
writings  only,  which  are  extremely  better 
than  any  of  the  poets  long  before  and  long 
after  him.  It  is  therefore  much  better  to 
confine  one's  self  to  the  three  great  ages, 
than  to  run  so  far  out  of  one's  way  for  a 
single  poet  or  two:  whose  authorities, 
after  all,  must  be  very  disputable,  and  in- 
deed scarce  of  any  weight.  Ibid. 
§  69.  On  Demosthenes. 

I  shall  not  spend  any  time  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Demosthenes's  life;  they  are 
well  known.  The  strong  ambition  which 
he  discovered  to  excel  in  the  art  of  speak- 
ing ;  the  unsuccessfulness  of  his  first  at- 
tempts ;  his  unwearied  perseverance  in  sur- 
mounting all  the  disadvantages  that  arose 
from  his  person  and  address;  his  shutting 
himself  up  in  a  cave,  that  he  might  study 
with  less  distraction;  his  declaiming  by  the 
sea-shore,  that  he  might  accustom  himself 
to  the  noise^a  tumultuous  assembly,  and 
with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  that  he  might 
correct  a  defect  in  his  speech ;  his  practis- 
ing at  home  with  a  naked  sword  hanging 
over  his  shoulder,  that  he  might  check  an 
ungraceful  motion^  to  which  he  was  sub- 
ject; all  those  circumstances,  which  we 
learn  from  Plutarch,  are  very  encouraging 
to  such  as  study  Eloquence,  as  they  show 
how  far  art  and  application  may  avail,  for 
acquiring  an  excellence  which  nature  seem- 
ed unwilling  to  grant  us.  Blair, 

§  70.  Demosthenes  {mitaied  the  manly 
Eloquence  of  JP^aiCLBs. 

Despising  the  affected  and  florid  man- 
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ner  which  tho  rhetoricians  of  that  agefoU  methods  of  insinuation  ;  no  labonred  id^ 
lowed,  DtfRiosthenes  returned  to  the  for-  troductions;  but  is  like  a  man  full  of  hi9 
dble  and  manly  eloquence  of  Pericles ;  and  subject,  who,  after  preparing  his  audience, 
strength  and  vehemence  form  the  princi*  by  a  sentence  or  two,  for  hearing  plain 
pal  characteristics  of  his  style.  Never  had  truths,  enters  directly  on  business, 
orator  a  finer  field  than  Demosthenes  in  his  Blair. 
Olynthiacs  and  Philippics,  which  are  his  ^  -^  .  .  l 
capital  orations;  and,  no  doubt,  to  the  no-  ^  ^^'  I>emom|hene8  contrasted  with 
bteness  of  the  subject,  and  to  that  integrity  iEscHiNBs. 
and  public  spirit  which  eminently  breathe  Demosthenes  appears  to  great  advan- 
in  them,  they  are  indebted  for  much  of  tage,  when  contrasted  with  .^chines,  in 
their  merit.  The  subject  is,  to  rouse  the  the  celebrated  oration  "  Pro  Corona," 
indignation  of  his  countrymen  against  Phi-  iElBchines  was  his  rival  in  business,  and 
lip  of  Macedon,  the  public  enemy  of  the  personal  enemy ;  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
liberties  of  Greece ;  and  to  guard  them  tinguished  orators  of  that  age.  But  when 
against  the  insidious  measures,  by  which  we  read  the  two  orations,  .^Ischines  is 
Chat  crafty  prince  endeavoured  to  lay  them  feeble  in  comparison  of  Demosthenes,  and 
nsleep  to  danger.  In  the  prosecution  of  makes  much  less  impression  on  the  mind, 
this  end,  we  see  him  taking  every  proper  His  reasonings  concerning  the  law  that 
method  to  animate  a  people,  renowned  for  was  in  question,  are  indeed  very  subtile; 
justice,  humanity  and  valour,  but  in  many  but  his  invective  against  Demosthenes  is 
instances  become  corrupt  and  degenerate,  general,  and  ill  supported.  Whereas,  De- 
He  boldly  taxes  them  with  their  venality,  mosthenes  is  a  torrent,  that  nothing  can 
their  indolence,  and  indifference  to  the  resist.  He  bears  down  his  antagonist  with 
public  cause ;  while  at  the  same  time,  with  violence;  he  draws  his  character  in  the 
all  the  art  of  an  orator,  he  recalls  the  strongest  colours;  and  the  particular  merit 
glory  of  their  ancestors  to  their  thoughts,  of  that  oration  is,  that  all  the  descriptions 
shews  them  that  they  are  still  a  flourishing  in  it  are  highly  picturesque.  There  runs 
and  a  powerful  people,  the  natural  protec-  throngh  it  a  strain  of  magnanimity  and 
tors  of  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  who  high  honour :  the  orator  speaks  with  that 
wanted  only  the  inclination  to  exert  them-  strength  and  conscious  dignity  which  great 
selves,  in  order  to  make  Philip  tremble,  actions  and  public  spirit  alone  inspire. 
With  his  cotemporary  orators,  who  were  Both  orators  use  great  liberties  with  one 
in  Philip's  interest,  and  who  persuaded  the  another;  and,  in  general,  that  unrestrain- 
people  to  peace,  he  keeps  no  measures,  ed  licence  which  ancient  manners  permit- 
Dut  plainly  reproaches  them  as  the  betray-  ted,  even  to  the  length  of  abusive  names 
era  of  their  country.  He  not  only  prompts  and  downright  scurrility,  as  appears  both 
to  vigorous  conduct,  but  he  lays  down  the  here  and  in  Cicero's  Philippics,  hurts  and 
]>lan  of  that  conduct,  he  enters  into  par-  offends  a  modem  ear.  What  those  ancient 
ticulars ;  and  points  out,  with  great  ex-  orators  gained  by  such  a  manner  in  point 
actness,  the  measures  of  execution.  This  of  freedom  and  boldness,  is  more  than 
is  the  strain  of  these  orations.  They  are  compensated  by  want  of  dignity :  which 
strongly  animated ;  and  full  of  the  impe-  seems  to  give  an  advantage,  in  this  re- 
tuosity  and  fire  of  public  spirit.  They  spect,  to  the  greater  decency  of  modem 
proceed  in  a  continued  strain  of  inductions,  speaking.                                       Ibid. 

consequences,  and  demonstrations,  found-       .  .^    ^     7    cv.  ,     i-r^ 

ed  on  sound  reason.    The  figures  which       h  7^.  Onihe  SlyU  (/Demosthenes. 

he  uses,  are  never  sought  after  ;  but  al-        The  Style  of  Demosthenes  is  strong  and 

ways  rise  from  the  subject.     He  employs  concise,  though  sometimes,  it  must  not  be 

them  sparingly  indeed;  for  splendour  and  disqembled,  harsh  and  abrapt.  His  words 

pmament  are  not  the  distinctions  of  this  are  very  expressive ;  his  arrangement  is 

orator's  composition.     It  is  an  energy  of  firm  and  manly ;  and  though  far  from  being 

thought,  peculiar  to  himself,  which  forma  unmusical,  yet  it  seems  difficult  to  find  in 

his  character,  and  sets    him  above  all  him  that  studied,  but  concealed  number, 

others.    He  appears  to  attend  much  mor«  and  rhythmus,  which  some  of  the  ancient 

to  things  than  tO  words.     We  forget  the  critics  are  fond  of  attributing  to  him. 

orator,  and  think  pf  the  business.     He  Negligent  ofthose  lesser  graces,  one  would 

warms  the  mind,  and  impels  to  action,  rather  conceive  him  to  have  aimed  at  that 

^e  has  no  parade  and  osteptatipn;  no  sublime  which  lies  in  sentiiu^n^*     His  ao 
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troM  and  pronunciation  are  recorded  to  arranged  with  great  propriety.  His  method 
hare  been  uncommonly  vehement  and  is  indeed  more  clear  than  that  of  Demos- 
wrdent;  which,  from  the  manner  of  his  thenes;  and  this  is  one  advantage  whicb 
composition,  we  are  naturally  led  to  be-  he  has  over  him.  We  find  every  thing  in 
lieve.  The  character  which  one  forms  of  its  proper  place ;  he  never  attempts  to 
him,  from  reading  his  works,  is  of  the  move  till  he  has  endeavoured  to  convince; 
austere,  rather  than  the  gentle  kind.  He  and  in  moving,  especially  the  softer  pas- 
is,  on  every  occasion,  grave,  serious,  pas-  sions,  he  is  very  successful,  No  man,  that 
sionate ;  takes  every  thing  on  a  high  tone;  ever  wrote,  knew  the  power  and  force  of 
never  lets  himself  down,  nor  attempts  any  words  better  than  Cicero.  He  rolls  them 
thing  like  pleasantry.  If  any  fault  can  be  along  with  the  greatest  beauty  and  pomp ; 
found  in  his  admirable  eloquence,  it  is,  that  and  in  the  structure  of  his  sentences,  is 
hesometimes  borders  on  the  hard  and  dry.  curious  and  exact  to  the  highest  degree. 
He  may  be  thought  to  want  smoothness  He  is  always  full  and  flowing,  never  ab- 
and  grace;  which  Dionysius  of  Halicar-  rupt  He  is  a  great  amplifier  of  every 
nassusattributes  to  his  imitating  too  close*  subject;  magnificent,  and  in  his  senti- 
ly  the  manner  of  Thucydides,  who  was  ments  highly  moral.  His  manner  is  on 
his  great  model  for  Style,  and  whose  his-  the  whole  diffuse,  yet  it  is  often  happily 
tory  he  is  said  to  have  written  eight  times  varied,  and  suited  to  the  subject.  In  htey 
over  with  his  own  hand.  But  these  defects  four  orations,  for  instance,  against  Cati- 
are  far  more  than  compensated,  by  that  line,  the  tone  and  style  of  each  of  them, 
admirable  and  masterly  force  of  masculine  particularly  the  first  and  last,  is  very  drf- 
eloquence,  which,  as  it  overpowered  all  ferent,  and  accommodated  with  a  great 
who  heard  it,  cannot,  at  this  day,  be  read  deal  of  judgment  to  the  occasion,  and  the 
without  emotion.  situation  in  which  they  werespoken.  When 

After  the  days  of  Demosthenes,  Greece  a  great  public  object  roused  his  mind  ,and 
lost  her  liherty,  eloquence  of  course  Ian-  demanded  indignation  and  force,  be  de- 
guished,  and  relapsed  again  into  the  feeble  parts  considerably  from  that  loose  and  de- 
manner  introduced  by  the  Rhetoricians  and  clamatory  manner  to  which  he  inclines  at 
Sophists.  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  lived  other  times,  and  becomes  exceedingly  co- 
in the  next  age  to  Demosthenes,  attained  gent  and  vehement.     This  is  the  case  in 
indeed  some  character,  but  he  is  repre-  his  orations  against  Antony,  and  in  those 
fiented  to  us  as  a  flowery,  rather  than  a  per-  too  against  Verres  and  Catiline.    IbicL 
suasive  speaker,  who  aimed  at  grace  ra-  _^  ^ 
ther  than  substance.     ••  Delectabat  Athe-                ^  ^^'     iJefeda  o/Cicero. 
**  nienses,"  says  Cicero,  '*  magis  quam        Together  with    those    high    qualities 
'*  inflammabat.*'   "  He  amused  the  Athe-  which  Cicero  possesses,  he  is  not  exempt 
^  nians,  rather  than  warmed  them."  And  from  certain  defects,  of  which  it  is  neces- 
af^er  this  time,  we  hear  of  no  more  Gre-  sary  to  take  notice.     For  the  Ciceronian 
ciaa  orators  of  any  note.              Blair.  Eloquence  is  a  pattern  so  dazzling  by  its 

n^  r^  beauties,  that,  if  not  examined  with  accu- 

§  73.     On  CicEEo.  y^cy  and  judgment,  it  is  apt  to  betray 

The  object  in  this  period  most  worthy  the  unwary  into  a  faulty  imitation ;  and 

to  draw  our  attention,  is  Cicero  himself;  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  has  sometimes 

whose  name  alone  suggests  every  thing  produced  this  effect     In  most  of  his  ora- 

that  is  splendid  in  oratory.  With  the  his-  tions,  especially  those  composed  in  the 

tory  of  his  life,  and  with  his  character,  as  earlier  part  of  his  life,  there  is  too  much 

a  man  and  a  politician,  we  have  not  at  art ;  even  carried  the  length  of  ostentation, 

present  any  direct  concern.   We  consider  There  is  too  visible  a  parade  of  eloquence, 

liim  only  as  an  eloquent  speaker ;  and,  in  He  seems  often  to  aim  at  obtaining  ad- 

thia  view,  it  is  our  business  to  remark  both  miration,  rather  than  at   operating  con- 

his  virtues,  and  his  defects,  if  he  has  any.  viction,   by  what  he  says.     Hence,   on 

fiis-rictttes  are,  beyond  controversy,  emi-  some  occasions,  he  is  showy,  rather  than 

nently  great.     In  all  his  orations  there  is  solid;  and  diffuse,  where  he  ought  to  have 

high  arti   He  begins,  generally,  with  a  re-  been  pressing.    His  sentences  are,  at  all 

gular  exordium ;  and  with  much  prepa-  times,  round  and  sonorous ;  they  cannot 

ration  and  insinuation  prepossesses  the  be  accused  of  monotony,  for  they  possess 

hearers,  and  studies  to  gain  their  affections,  variety  of  cadence;  but,  from  too  great 

His  method  is  cleari  and  his  arguments  are  a  study  of  magnificencei  he  is  sometimes 
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dLeficient  ia  strength.  On  all  occasions 
wbere  there  is  the  least  room  for  it,  he  is 
fall  of  himself.  His  great  actions,  and  the 
real  services  which  he  had  performed  to 
his  country,  apologize  for  this  in  part; 
ancient  manners,  too,  imposed  fewer  re- 
straints from  the  side  of  decornm ;  but, 
even  after  these  allowances  m8de,Cicero's 
ostentation  of  himself  cannot  be  wholly 
palliated;  and  his  orations,  indeed  all  his 
works,  leave  on  our  minds  the  impression 
of  a  good  man,  but  withal,  of  a  vain  man. 
The  defects  which  we  have  now  taken 
notice  of  in  Cicero's  eloquence,  were  not 
unobserved  by  his  own  contemporaries. 
This  we  learn  from  Quinctilian,  and  from 
the  author  of  the  dialogue,  '*  de  Causis 
*'  Corruptee  Eloquentias."  Brutus  we 
are  informed  called  him,  ^*  fractum  et 
**  elumbem,"  broken  and  enervated. 
**  Suorum  temporum  homines,"  says 
Quinctilian,  **  incessere  audebant  eum  et 
*^  tumidiorem  &  Asianum,  et  redundan- 
**  tem,  et  in  repetitionibus  nimium,  et  in 
**  salibus  aliquando  frigidum,  &  in  com- 
^'  positione  fractum  et  ezultantem,  8c  pe- 
**  nh  viro  moUiorem*."  These  censures 
were  undoubtedly  carried  too  far ;  and  sa- 
vour of  malignity  and  personal  enmity. 
They  saw  his  defects,  but  they  aggravated 
them ;  and  the  source  of  these  aggrava- 
tions can  be  traced  to  the  difference  which 
prevailed  in  Rome,  in  Cicero's  days,  be- 
tween two  great  parties,  with  respect  to 
eloquence,  the  **  Attici,"  and  the  ^*  Asi- 
^  ani."  The  former,  who  called  them- 
selves the  Attics,  were  the  patrons  of  what 
they  conceived  to  be  the  chaste,  simple, 
and  natural  style  of  eloquence ;  from  which 
they  accused  Cicero  as  having  departed, 
and  as  leaning  to  the  florid  Asiatic  manner. 
In  several  of  his  rhetorical  works,  parti- 
cularly in  his  **  Orator  ad  Brutum,''  Ci- 
cero, in  his  turn,  endeavours  to  expose 
ihis  sect,  as  substituting  a  frigid  and  jejune 
manner  in  place  of  the  true  Attic  elo- 
quence; and  contends,  that  his  own  com- 
position was  formed  upon  the  real  Attic 
Style.  In  the  tenth  Chapter  of  the  last 
Book  of  Quinctilian's  Institutions,  a  full 
account  is  given  of  the  disputes  between 


these  two  parties;  and  of  the  Rhodian,  or 
middle  manner  between  the  Attics  and  the 
Asiatics.  Quinctilian  himself  declares  on 
Cicero's  side;  and,  whether  it  be  Attic 
or  Asiatic,  prefers  the  full,  the  copious, 
and  the  amplifying  style.  He  concludes 
with  this  very  just  observation  :  "  Plures 
"  sunteloquentiaefacies;  sed  stultissimum 
**  est  qusBrere,  ad  quam  recturus  se  sit  ora- 
"  tor;  cum  omnis  species,  quae  modo  recta 
"  est,  habeat  usum. — Utetur  enim,  ut  res 
*'  exiget,  omnibus;  nee  pro  causa  modo, 
"  sed  pro  partibus  causaer." 

Blair. 

§  75.     Comparison  of  Cicero  and  De- 
mosthenes. 

On  the  subject  of  comparing  Cicero 
and  Demosthenes,  much  has  been  said  by 
critical  writers.  The  different  manners  of 
these  two  princes  of  eloquence,  and  the 
distinguishing  characters  of  each,  are  so 
strongly  marked  in  their  writings,  that  the 
comparison  is,  in  many  respects,  obvious 
and  easy.  The  character  of  Demosthenes 
is  vigour  and  austerity;  that  of  Cicero  is 
gentleness  and  insinuation.  In  the  one, 
you  find  more  manliness;  in  the  other 
more  ornament.  The  one  is  more  harsh, 
but  more  spirited  and  cogent;  the  other 
more  agreeable,  but  withal,  looser  and 
weaker. 

To  account  for  this  difference,  without 
any  prejudice  to  Cicero,  it  has  been  said, 
that  we  must  look  to  the  nature  of  their 
different  auditories;  that  the  refined  Athe- 
nians followed  with  ease  the  concise  and 
convincing  eloquence  of  Demosthenes ;  but 
that  a  manner  more  popular,  more  flowery, 
and  declamatory,  was  requisite  in  speaking 
to  the  Romans,  a  people  less  acute,  and 
less  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  speech. 
But  this  is  not  satisfactory.  For  we  must 
observe,  that  the  Greek  orator  spoke  much 
oftener  before  a  mixed  multitude,  than  the 
Roman.  Almost  all  the  public  business  of 
Athens  was  transacted  in  popular  assem- 
blies. The  common  people  were  his  hear- 
ers, and  his  judges.  Whereas  Cicero 
generally  addressed  himself  to  the  **  Pa- 
tres  Conscript!,''  or,  in  criminal  trials,  to 


*  **  His  coDtemporarie*  ventured  to  reproach  him  as  swelliag,  redundant,  and  Auatic ;  too  fre- 
"  qnent  in  repetitions;  in  his  attempts  towards  wit  sometimes  cold ;  and,  in  the  suain  of  his  com- 
^  position,  feeble,  desultory,  and  more  effeminate  than  became  a  man." 

t  "  Eloquence  admits  of  many  different  forms  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  foolish  than  to  inquire 
^  by  which  of  them  an  orator  is  to  regulate  his  composition  ;  since  every  form,  which  is  in  itself 
*f  just,  has  its  own  place  and  use.  The  Orator,  according  as  circumstances  require,  wiU  employ 
^.  them  aU ;  suiting  them  not  only  to  the  cause  or  subject  of  which  he  treats,  but  to  the  different 
.*'  parU  of  that  subjecU'* 
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the  Praetor,  and  the  Select  Judges;  and '  I  question  whether  the  same  can  be  said  of 
it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  the  persons  of  Cicero's  orations;  whose  eloquence,  how- 
highest  rank  and  best  education  in  Rome,  ever  beautiful,  and  however  well  suited  to 
required  a  more  diffuse  manner  of  plead-  the  Roman  taste,  yet  borders  oftener  on 
ing  than  the  common  citizens  of  Athens,  declamation,  and  is  more  remote  from  the 
in  order  to  make  them  understand  the  manner  in  which  we  now  expect  to  hear 
cause,  or  relish  the  speaker.  Perhaps  real  business  and  causes  of  importance 
we  shall  come  nearer  the  truth,  by  ob-    treated*. 

serving,  that  to  unite  together  all  the  qua-  In  comparing  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
litiee,  without  the  least  exception,  that  most  of  the  French  critics  incline  to  give 
form  a  perfect  orator,  and  to  excel  equally  the  preference  to  the  latter.  P.  Rapin  the 
in  each  of  those  qualities,  is  not  to  be  ex-  Jesuit,  in  the  parallels  which  he  has  drawn 
pected  from  the  limited  powers  of  human  between  some  of  the  most  eminent  Greek 
genius.  The  highest  degree  of  strength  and  Roman  writers,  uniformly  decides  in 
is,  I  suspect,  never  found  united  with  the  favour  of  the  Roman.  For  the  preference 
highest  degree  of  smoothness  and  orna-  which  he  gives  to  Cicero,  he  assigns,  and 
ment:  equal  attentions  to  both  are  in-  lays  stress  on  one  reason  of  a  pretty  extra*' 
compatible ;  and  the  genius  that  carries  ordinary  nature ;  viz.  that  Demosthenes 
ornament  to  its  utmost  length,  is  not  of  could  not  possibly  have  so  complete  an  in- 
such  a  kind,  as  can  excel  as  much  in  vi-  sight  as  Cicero  into  the  manners  and  pas- 
gour.  For  there  plainly  lies  the  charac-  sionsofmen;  Why? — Because  he  had  not 
teristical  difference  between  these  two  ce-  the  advantage  of  perusing  Aristotle's  trea- 
lebrated  orators.  tise  of  Rhetoric,  wherein,  says  our  critic. 

It  is  a  disadvantage  to  Demosthenes,    he  has  fully  laid  open  that  mystery ;  and, 
that,  besides  his  conciseness,  which  some-    to  support  this  weighty  argument,  he  en- 
times  produces  obscurity,   the  language,    ters  into  a  controversy  with  A.  Gellius,  in 
in  which  he  writes,  is  less  familiar  to  most    order  to  prove  that  Aristotle's  Rhetoric 
of  us  than  the  Latin,  and  that  we  are  less    was  not  published  till  after  Demosthenes 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  antiquities  than    had  spoken,  at  least,  his  most  considerable 
we  are  with  the  Roman.    We  read  Cicero    orations.    Nothing  can  be  more  childish, 
with  more  ease,  and  of  course  with  more    Such  orators  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes 
pleasure.  Independentof  this  circumstance    derived  their  knowledge  of  the  human 
too,  he  is  no  doubt,  in  himself,  a  more    passions  and  their  power  of  moving  them, 
agreeable  writer  than  the  other.     But  not-    from  higher  motives  than  any  treatise  of 
withstanding  this  advantage,  I  am  of  opi-    rhetoric.     One  French  critic  has  indeed 
Dion,thatwere  the  state  in  danger,  or  some    departed  from  the  common  track;   and, 
great  public  interest  at  stake,  which  drew    after  bestowing  on  Cicero  those  just  praises, 
the  serious  attention  of  men,  an  oration  in    to  which  the  consent   of  so  many  ages 
the  spirit  and  strain  of  Demosthenes  would    shews  him  to  be  entitled,  concludes,  how- 
have  more  weight,  and  produce  greater  ef-    ever,   with  giving  the  palm  to  Demos- 
fects,  than  one  in  the  Ciceronian  manner,    thenes.  This  is  Fenelon,  the  famous  arch- 
Were  Demosthenes's  Philippics  spoken  in    bishop  of  Cambray,  and  author  of  Tele- 
aBritishassembly,  in  a  similar  conjuncture    machus;  himself,  surely,  no  enemy  to  all 
of  affairs,  they  would  convince  and  per-    the  graces  and  flowers  of  composition.    It 
,  suade  at  this  day.     The  rapid  style,  the    is  in  his  Reflections  on  Rhetoric  and  Poe- 
vehement  reasoning,  the  disdain,  anger,    try,  that  he  gives  this  judgment;  a  small 
boldness,    freedom,    which    perpetually    tract,  commonly  published  along  with  his 
animate  them,  would  render  their  sue-    Dialogues  on  Eloquencef .     Thm  die- 
cess  infallible  over  any  modem  assembly.    logues  and  reflections   are  particularly 

«  In  thif  jadgment  I  concur  with  Mr.  David  Home,  in  his  Essay  upon  Eloquence.  He  gives  it 
as  his  opinion,  that  of  all  human  productions,  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes  present  to  us  the  models 
which  approach  the  nearest  to  perfection. 


''  honnenr  It  la  parole.  II  fait  des  mots  ce  qn'ua  autre  n'en  sauroit  fmire.  II  a  je  ne  sais  comMen 
^'de  sortes  d'esprits.  II  est  m6me  court,  et  vehement,  toutes  les  fois  qu*il  veut  Testre;  oootre 
<<.  Catiline,  oontre  Verres,  centre  Antoine.  Mais  on  remarque  quelqne  parure  dans  son  disoouia. 
**  L'art  y  est  merveilleox,  mais  on  Tentrevoit.  L'orateur  en  peasant  au  salut  de  la  ripubliqac^ 
«  ne  s'oublie  pas.  et  ne  se  laisie  pas  onblier.    Demosthene  paroit  sortir  de  ioi|  et  ne  voir  que  la 
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worthy  of  perusal,  at  conlaintng,  I  think,  being  a  member  of  the  tapreme  council  df 

the  justest  ideas  on  the  subject,  that  are  to  the  nation,    or  of  any  public  assembly, 

be  met  with  in  any  modern  critical  writer,  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 

Blair,  business  that  belongs  to  such  assembly ;  he 

^  .        ^      ,    » r           r  .           .  J^us^  study  the  forms  of  court,  the  course 

^76.     On  thi  Means  of  improving  ^f  procedure;  and  must  attend  minutely 

ILLOQUBNCE.  ^Q  ^Y[  the  facts  that  may  be  the  subject  of 

Next  to  moral  qualifications,  what,  in  question  or  deliberation. 

the  second  place,  is  most  necessary  to  an  Besides  the  knowledge  that  properly  be- 

orator,  is  a  fund  of  knowledge.     Much  is  longs  to  that  profession  to  which  he  ad- 

tfais  inculcated  by  Cicero  and  Quincti-  diets  himself,  a  public  speaker,  if  ever  he 

lian :  *'*'  Quod  omnibus  disciplinis  et  ar-  expects  to  be  eminent,  must  make  himself 

**  tibus  debet  esse  instructus  Orator."  By  acquainted,  as  far  as  his  necessary  occupu- 

which  they  mean,  that  he  ought  to  have  tions  allow,  with  the  general  circle  of  po-' 

what  we  call  a  Liberal  Education ;  and  to  lite  literature.     The  study  of  poetry  may 

be  formed  by  a  regular  study  of  philoso-  be  useful  to  him  on  many  occasions,  for 

phy,  and  the  polite  arts.     We  must  never  embellishing  his  style,  for  suggesting  lively 

foi|get  that,  images,  or  agreeable  allusions.  The  study 

Scrib«adi  r«!«,  sapere  .rt  «t  principium  «  fon..  of  l>«t07  "'y  be  sull  more  useful  to  hini ; 

88  the  knowledge  of  facts,  of  eminent  chs- 

Good  sense  and  knowledge  are  the  foun-  meters,  and  of  the  course  of  human  af- 

vdation  of  all  good  speaking.     There  is  no  foirs^  finds  place   on  many  occasions*. 

art  that  can  teach  one  to  be  eloquent,  in  There  are  few  great  occasions  of  puWic 

any  sphere,  without  a  sufficient  acquaint-  speaking  in  which  one  will  not  derive  as- 

ance  with  what  belongs  to  that  sphere;  or  sistance  from  cultivated  taste,  and  exten- 

if  there  were  an  art  that  made  such  pre-  give  knowledge,  Theywill  often  yield  him 

tensions,  it  would  be  mere  quackery,  like  materials  for  proper  ornament;  sometimes 

the  pretensions  of  the  sophists  of  old,  to  for  ailment  and  real  use.     A  deficiency 

teach  their  disciples  to  speak  for  and  against  of  knowledge,  even  in  subjects  that  belong 

every  subject;  and  would  be  deservedly  not  directly  to  his  own  profession,  will  ex- 

•zploded  by  all  wise  men.     Attention  to  pose  him  to  many  disadvantages,  and  give 

style,  to  composition,  and  all  the  arts  of  better  qualified  rivals  a  great  superiority 

speech,  can  only  assist  an  orator  in  setting  over  him.                                        Ihid^ 
off,  to  advantage,  the  stock  of  materials 

which  he  possesses;  but  the  stock,  the  ma-  t  mm     a  ti  vu    r  t  j    i                     i  r 

terials  themselves,  must  be  brought  from  ^  ^'  ^  ^'J'^.f  ''^fp  recommcndtd 

other  quarter,  than  from  rhetoric.  He  who  *»  **«  ^"^'^  ^^"*"'- 

is  to  plead  at  the  bar,  must  make  himself  Allow  me  to  recommend,  in  the  third 

thoroughly  master  of  the  knowledge  of  place,  not  only  the  attainment  of  useful 

the  law;  of  all  the  learning  and  experience  knowledge,  but  a  habit  of  application  and 

that  can  be  useful  in  his  profession,  for  industry.      Without  this,  it  is  impossible 

supportiu^  a  cause,  or  convincing  a  judge,  to  excel  in  any  thing.  We  must  not  ima- 

He  who  is  to  speak  from  the  pulpit  must  gine  that  it  is  by  a  sort  of  mushroom 

apply  himself  closely  to  the  study  of  divi-  growth,  that  one  can  rise  to  be  a  distin- 

nity,  of  practical  religion,  of  morals,  of  guished  pleader,  or  preacher,  or  speaker 

human  nature;  that  he  may  be  rich  in  all  in  any  assembly.  It  is  not  by  starts  of  ap- 

the  topics  both  of  instruction  and  of  per-  plication,  or  by  a  few  years'  preparation  of 

suasion*    He  who  would  fit  himself  for  study  afterwards  discontinued,  that  emi- 

^  patrie.  II  ne  chercbe  poiot  le  beau  ;  il  le  fait,  sans  y  penser.  II  est  aa-deisns  de  radmiration. 
*'  II  te  tert  de  la  parole,  comme  un  bomme  modeste  de  son  habit,  poor  se  couvrir.  II  tonne;  il 
^  foadroye.  C'«At  nn  torrent  qui  entraine  toot.  Oa  ne  peut  le  critiquer,  parcequ'on  est  saisi. 
**  On  pense  aux  choses  qu'il  dit,  et  non  k  ses  paroles.  On  le  perd  de  vue.  On  n'est  occup^  que 
**  de  Philippe  qui  envabit  tout  Je  suis  charmi  de  ccs  deux  orateurs:  mais  j'avoue  que  je  suis  moins 
**  touchi  de  I'art  iofini,  et.de  la  magnifique  Eloquence  de  Ciceron,  que  de  la  rapide  simplicity  de  De- 
•  notthene.'* 

*  **  Imprimis  ver6,  abundare  debet  Orator  exemplorum  copiA,  cum  Tetenrai,  tarn  etiam  no? o- 
**  nm ;  ade6  ut  non  mod6  quss  conscripta  sunt  historiis,  aut  sermonibas  velui  per  nanus  tradiia, 
M  qosque  qootidie  aguntur,  debeat  ndsse  :  verdm  ue  ea  qaidem  que  a  clarioribus  poetis  sunt  ficta 
^«  Jiegligere."    QuijicT.L.xii,  Cap.4. 
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nence  can  be  attained.    No ;  it  can  be  at-  ^*  tabile.*'    Even  in  the  most  finished  mo- 

■tained  only  by  means  of  regular  industry,  dels  we  can  select,  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 

grown  up  into  a  habit,  and  ready  to  be  ex-  that  there  are  always  some  things  impro* 

erted  on  every  occasion  that  calls  for  in-  per  for  imitation.  We  should  study  to  ac- 

dustry.     This  is  the  fixed  law  of  our  na-  quire  a  just  conception  of  the  peculiar  cha- 

ture ;  and  he  must  have  a  very  high  opi-  racteristic  beauties  of  any  writer,  or  pnblie 

nion  of  his  own  genius  indeed,  that  can  be-  speaker,   and  imitate  these  only.      One 

lieve  himself  an  exception  to  it.     Avery  ought  never  to  attach' himself  too  closely 

wise  law  of  our  nature  it  is ;  for  industry  to  any  single  model:  for  he  who  does  ao^ 

is,  in  truth,  the  great  '*  Condimentum,"  is  almost  sure  ofbeingseduced  into  a  faulty 

the  seasoning  of  every  pleasure ;  without  and  affected  imitation.  His  business  should 

which  life  is  doomed  to  languish.  Nothing  be,  to  draw  from  several  the  proper  ideas 

is  so  great  an  enemy  both  to  honourable  of  perfection.  Ibid. 

attainments,  and  to  the  real,  to  the  brisk,  e  r^rx      r\    ^r    a.  t     rn  3 

aod  Bpirited  enjoyment  of  life,  u  that  re-  ^  ^^-     ^^  ^  %j*  "/  Bolinobroke  and 

laxed  state  of  mind  which  arises  from  in-  wipt, 

dolence  and  dissipation.   One  that  is  des-        Some  authors  there  are,  whose  manner 

tined  to  excel  in  any  art,  especially  in  the  of  writing  approaches  nearer  to  the  styleof 

acts  of  speaking  and  writing,   will   be  speaking  than  others;  and  who, therefore, 

known  by  this  more  than  by  any  other  can  be  imitated  with  more  safety.   In  this 

mark  whatever,— an  enthusiasm  for  that  class,   among  the  English  authors,  are 

art ;  an  enthusiasm,  which,  firing  his  mind  Dean  Swift,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The 

with  the  object  he  has  in  view,  will  dis-  Dean,  throughout  all  his  writings,  in  the 

pose  him  to  relish  every  labour  which  the  midst  of  much  correctness,  maintains  the 

means  require.  It  was  this  that  character-  easy    natural   manner   of   an    unaffected 

ised  the  great  men  of  antiquity;  it  is  this,  speaker:  and  this  is  one  of  his  chief  ex« 

which  must  distinguish  the  moderns  ^o  cellencies.     Lord  Bolingbroke's  style  is 

would  tread  their  steps.    This  honourable  more  splendid,  and  more  declamatory  than 

enthusiasm,  it  is  highly  necessary  for  such  Dean  Swift's;  but  still  it  is  the  style  of 

as  are  studying  oratory  to  cultivate.     If  one  who  speaks,  or  rather  who  harangues. 

youth  wants  it,  manhood  will  flag  miser-  Indeed,  all  his  political  writings  (for  it  is 

ably.  Blair.  to  them  only,  and  not  to  his  philosophical 

_  ^^      -  ,    ,       ,^  ,  ,  ones,  that  this  observation  can  be  applied) 

§  78.  AUeniion  to  the  befU  Models  recom-  carry  much  more  the  appearance  of  one 

mended  to  the  Student  m  Eloquence.  declaiming  with  warmth  in  a  great  assem- 

Attention  to  the  best  models  will  contri-  bly,  than  of  one  writing  in  a  closet,  in  order 

bute  greatly  towards  improvement.  Every  to  be  read  by  others.     They  have  all  the 

one  who  speaks  or  writes  should,  indeed,  copiousness,  the  fervour,  the  inculcating 

endeavour  to  have  somewhat  that  is  his  method,  that  is  allowable  and  graceful  in 

own,  that  is  peculiar  to  himself,  and  that  an  orator ;  perhaps  too  much  of  it  for  a 

characterises  his  composition  and  style,  writer :  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  as  I  hare 

Slavish  imitation  depresses  genius,  or  ra-  formerly  observed,  that  the  matter  con- 

ther  betrays  the  want  of  it     But  withal,  tained  in  them  should  have  been  so  trivial 

there  is  no  genius  so  original,  but  may  be  or  so  false;  for,  from  the   manner  and 

profited  and  assisted  by  the  aid  of  proper  style,  considerable  advantage  mifht  be 

examples  in  style,  composition,  and  deli-  reaped.  Jhid. 

very.  They  always  open  some  new  ideas;  ^  „-     ,^  ^r*       .     •  •         j 

they  serve  to  enlarge  knd  correct  our  own!  §  «^ '  fT'?*^  ^^''"^'Jf  inoomTponng  <md 

They  quicken  the  current  of  thought,  and        ^f^'*'^  necessa,^  for  Improvement  m 

ijxcite  emulation.  Ibid.  t^loquence. 

,  _     .  .     ,      .  Besides  attention  to  the  best  modehi, 

§  79.    Caviwnnecessarxi  in  choonng  frequent  exercise,  both  in  composing  and 

Models.  speaking,  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  neces- 

^  Mucby  indeed,  will  depend  upon  the  sary  mean  of  improvement*     That  sort  of 

rigiht  choice  of  models  which  we  purpose  composition   is,  doubtless,  most  useful, 

to  imitate ;  and  supposing  them  rightly  which  relates  to  the  profession,  or  kind  of 

chosen,  a  farther  care  is  requisite,  of  not  public  speaking,  to  which  persons  addict 

being  seduced  by  a  blind  universal  admi-  themselves.     This  they  should  keep  ever 

ration.  For,  **decipit  exemplar,  vitiisimi-  in  their  eye,  and  be  gradually  inuring 
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tliemseWes  to  it    But  let  me  also  advise  also  written  oo  oratory;  but  though  some 

them,  not  to  allow  themselves  in  negligent  of  them  may  be  useful,  none  of  them  are 

oompoaition  of  any  kind.     He  who  has  it  so  considerable  as  to  deserve  particular 

for  his  aim  to  write]  or  to  speak  correctly,  recommendation.    '                         Ibid, 

should,  in  the  most  trivial  kind  of  compo-  §  83.  Kecottne  must  chiefly  he  had  to  the 

eition,  in  writing  a  letter,  nay  even  in  com-  original  Writers, 

mon  discourse,  study  to  acquit  himself  with  It  is  to  the  original  ancient  writers  that 

propriety.     I  do  not  at  all  mean,  that  he  is  we  must  chiefly  have  recourse ;  and  it  is  a 

never  to  write,  or  to  speak  a  word,  but  in  reproach  to  any  one,  whose  profession  calls 

elaborate  and  artificial  language.     This  him  to  speak  in  public,  to  be  unacquainted 

would  form  him  to  a  stiffness  and  affecta-  with  them.     In  all  the  ancient  rhetorical 

tion,  worse,  by  ten  thousand  degrees,  than  writers,  there  is,  indeed,  this  defect,  that 

the  greatest  negligence.  But  it  is  to  be  ob-  they  are  too  systematical,  as  I  formerly 

served,  that  there  is,  in  every  thing,  a  man-  shewed ;  they  aim  at  doing  too  much ;  at 

ner  which  is  becoming,  and  has  propriety;  reducing  rhetoric  to  a  complete  and  per- 

and  opposite  to  it,  there  is  a  clumsy  and  fed  art,  which  may  even  supply  invention 

faulty  performance  of  the  same  thing.  The  with  materials  on  every  subject ;  insomuch 

becoming  manner  is  very  often  the  most  that  one  would  imagine  they  expected  to 

light,  and  seemingly  careless  manner ;  but  form  an  orator  by  rule,  in  as  mechanical 

it  requires  taste  and  attention  to  seize  the  a  manner  as  one  would  form  a  carpenter. 

just  idea  of  it.   That  idea,  when  acquired,  Whereas,  all  that  can  in  truth  be  done,  is 

we  should  keep  in  our  eye,  and  form  upon  to  give  openings  for  assisting  and  enlight- 

it  whatever  we  write  or  say.        Blair,  ening  taste,  and  for  pointing  out  to  genius 

c  oa      nr     1  #  rr     4V    os  j     r     •*•    i  ^  course  it  ought  to  hold. 
§  82.     Of  u^  VuAe  Study  of  cntxcal  j^^^^^  ,^/^^  foundation  for  all  that 
and  rketanoal  Wrxten  nuy  be.  ^  afterwards  written  on  the  subject. 
It  now  only  remains  to  inquire,  of  what  That  amazing  and  comprehensive  genius, 
use  may  the  study  of  critical  and  rhetorical  which  does  honour  to  human  nature,  atd 
writers  be,  for  improving  one  in  the  prac-  which  gave  light  into  so  many  different 
tice  of  eloquence?  These  are  certainlynot  sciences,  has  investigated  the  principles  of 
to  be  neglected ;  and  yet  I  dare  not  say  rhetoric  with  great  penetration.  Aristotle 
that  much  is  to  be  expected  from  them,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  took 
For  professed  writers  on  public  speaking,  rhetoric  out  of  the  hands  of  the  sophists, 
we  must  look  chiefly  among  the  ancients,  and  introduced  reasoning  and  good  sense 
In  modern  times,  for  reasons  which  were  into  the  art.    Some  of  the  profoundest 
before  given,  popular  eloquence,  as  an  art,  things  which  have  been  written  on   the 
has  never  been  very  much  the  object  of  passions  and  manners  of  men,  are  to  be 
study ;  it  has  not  the  same  powerful  effect  foiind  in  his  Treatise  on  Rhetoric :  though 
among  us  that  it  had  in  more  democratical  in  this,  as  in  all  his  writings,  his  great 
states ;  and  therefore  has  not  been  culti-  brevity  often  renders  him  obscure.    Sue* 
▼ated  with  the  same  care.  Among  the  mo-  ceeding  Greek  rhetoricians,  most  of  whom 
dems,  though  there  has  been  a  great  deal  are  now  lost,  improved  on  the  foundation 
of  ^ood  criticism  on  the  different  kinds  of  which  Aristotle  had  laid.     Two  of  them 
wnting,  yet  much  has  not  been  attempted  still  remain,    Demetrius  Phalereus,  and 
on  the  subject  of  eloquence,  or  public  dis-  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus ;  both  write  on 
course;  and  what  has  been  given  us  of  that  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  deserve 
kind  has  been  drawn  mostly  from  the  an-  to  be  perused ;  especially  Dionysius,  who 
cients.  Such  a  writer  as  Joannes  Gerardus  is  a  very  accurate  and  judicious  critic. 
Vossius,  who  has  gathered  into  one  heap  I  need  scarcely  recommend  the  rheto- 
of  ponderous  lumber,all  the  trifling,  as  well  rical  writings  ot  Cicero.     Whatever,  on 
as  the  useful  things  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  subject  of  eloquence,  comes  from  so 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  is  enough  great  an  orator,  must  be  worthy  of  atten- 
to  disgust  one  with  the  study  of  eloquence,  tion.    His  most  considerable  work  on  this 
Among  the  French,  there  has  been  more  subject  is  that  De  Oralore^  in  three  books. 
attempted  on  this  subject,  than  among  the  None  of  Cicero's  writings  are  more  highly 
English.    The  Bishop  of  Cambray's  writ-  finished  than  this  treatise.     The  dialogue 
inga  on  eloquence,I  before  mentioned  with  is  polite ;  the  characters  are  well  support- 
honour.  lUUin,  Batteux,  Crevier,  Gibert,  ed,  and  the  conduct  of  the  whole  is  beau- 
and  several  other  French  critica,  hare  tiful  and  agreeable.    It  is,  indeed,  full  of 
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digressions,  and  his  rales  and  obsenraUons 
may  be  thought  sometimes  too  vague  and 
general.  Useful  things,  however,  may  be 
learned  from  it ;  and  it  is  no  small  benefit 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  Cicero's  own 
idea  of  eloquence.  The  '*  Orator  ad  M, 
**  Brutum,"  is  also  a  considerable  treatise; 
and,  in  general,  throughout  all  Cicero's 
rhetorical  works  there  run  those  high  and 
sublime  ideas  of  eloquence  which  are  fitted 
both  for  forming  a  just  taste,  and  for  cre- 
ating that  enthusiasm  for  the  art,  which  is 
of  the  greatest  consequence  for  excelling 
in  it 

But,  of  all  the  ancient  writers  on  the 
subject  of  oratory,  the  most  instructive,  and 
most  useful,  is  Quinctilian.  I  know  few 
books  which  aboun  d  more  with  good  sense, 
and  discover  a  greater  degree  of  just  and 
accurate  taste,  than  Quinctilian*s  Institu- 
tions* Almost  all  the  principles  of  good 
criticism  are  to  be  found  in  them.  He 
has  digested  into  excellent  order  all  the 
ancient  ideas  concerning  rhetoric,  and  is, 
at  the  same  time,  himself  an  eloquent  wri- 
ter. Though  some  parts  of  his  work  con- 
tain too  much  of  the  technical  and  artifi- 
cial system  then  in  vogue,  and  for  that 
reason  may  be  thought  dry  and  tedious, 
yet  I  would  not  advise  the  omitting  to  read 
any  part  of  his  Institutions.  To  pleaders 
at  the  bar,  even  these  technical  parts  may 
prove  of  some  use.  Seldom  has  any  per- 
son, of  more  sound  and  distinct  judgment 
than  Quinctilian,  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  art  of  oratory.  Blair. 

%  Si.  On  the  Necessity  of  a  Classical 

Educaiian, 

The  fairest  diamonds  are  rough  till  they 
are  polished,  and  the  purest  gold  must  be 
ran  and  washed,  and  sifted  in  the  ore.  We 
are  untaught  by  nature,  and  the  finest 
qualities  will  grow  wild  and  degenerate 
if  the  mind  is  not  formed  by  discipline,  and 
culdvated  with  an  early  care.  In  some 
persons,  who  have  ran  up  to  men  without 
a  liberal  education,  we  may  observe  many 
great  qualities  darkened  and  eclipsed ;  their 
minds  are  crasted  over  like  diamonds  in 
the  rock ;  they  flash  out  sometimes  into  an 
irregular  greatness  of  thought,  and  betray 
in  their  actions  an  unguided  force,  and 
unmanaged  virtue;  something  very  great 
and  very  noble  may  be  disceraed,  but  it 
looks  cumbersome  and  awkward,  and  is 
alone  of  all  things  the  worse  for  being 
natural.  Nature  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
mistress  and  aptest  scholar;  but  Datoieher- 

1 


self  must  be  civilized,  or  she  will  look  sa- 
vage, as  she  appears  in  the  Indian  princes, 
who  are  vested  with  a  native  majesty,  a  sur- 
prising greatness  and  generosity  of  sonl, 
and  discover  what  we  always  regret,  fine 
parts,  and  excellent  natural  endowments, 
without  improvement.  In  those  countries, 
which  we  call  barbarous,  where  art  and 
politeness  are  not  understood,  nature  hath 
the  greater  advantage  in  this,  that  sim- 
plicity of  manners  often  secures  the  inno- 
cence of  the  mind ;  and  as  virtue  is  not, 
so  neither  is  vice,  civilized  and  refined:  but 
in  these  politer  parts  of  the  world,  where 
virtue  excels  by  rules  and  discipline,  vice 
also  is  more  instracted,  and  wiUi  us  good 
qualities  will  not  spring  up  alone:  many 
hurtful  weeds  will  rise  with  them,  and 
ehoak  them  in  their  growth,  unless  re- 
moved by  some  skilful  hand :  nor  will  the 
mind  be  brought  to  a  just  perfection  with- 
out cherishing  every  hopeful  seed,  and  re- 
pressing every  superfluous  humour:  the 
mind  is  like  the  body  in  this  regard,  which 
cannot  fall  into  a  decent  and  easy  carriage, 
unless  it  bo  fashioned  in  time :  an  un- 
taught behaviour  is  like  the  people  that 
use  it,  truly  rastic,  forced  and  uncouth, 
and  art  must  be  applied  to  make  it  natural. 

FeUoru 
§  85.  On  the  Entrance  to  Knoicledge, 
Knowledge  will  not  be  won  without 
pains  and  application:  some  parts  of  it  are 
easier,  some  more  difficult  of  access :  we 
must  proceed  at  once  by  sap  and  battery: 
and  when  the  breach  is  practicable,  you 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  press  boldly  on, 
and  enter :  it  is  troublesome  and  deep  dig'^ 
ging  for  pure  waters,  but  when  once  you 
come  to  the  spring,  they  rise  and  meet  you  : 
the  entrance  into  knowledge  is  oftentimes 
very  narrow,  dark  and  tiresome,  but  the 
rooms  are  spacious,  and  gloriously  furaish- 
ed:  the  country  is  admirable,  and  every 
prospect  entertaining.  You  need  not  won- 
der tnat  fine  countries  have  strait  avenues, 
when  the  regions  of  happiness,  like  those 
of  knowledge,  are  impervious  and  shut  to 
lazy  travellers;  and  the  way  to  heaven 
itself  is  narrow. 

Common  things  are  easily  attained,  and 
nobody  values  what  lies  in  every  body's 
way :  what  is  excellent  is  placed  out  of 
ordinary  reach,  and  you  will  easily  be  per- 
suaded to  put  forth  your  hand  to  the  ut- 
most stretch,  and  reach  whatever  you 
aspire  at.  Ibid. 

§  80.  Classics  recommended. 
MasjT  9Xe  the  sabjects  which  will  invite 
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and  deserve  the  steadiest  application  from  out  a  new  course  of  thought  than  to  equtfl 
those  who  would  excel,  and  be  distinguish-  old  originals :  and  therefore  it  is  nwre  ho- 
ed in  them.     Human  learning  in  general ;  nourto  surpass,  than  to  invent  anew.  Ver- 
natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  the  rio  is  a  great  man  from  his  own  designs; 
whole  circle  of  science.     But  there  is  no  but  if  he  had  attempted  upon  the  Cartoons, 
necessity  of  leading  you  through  these  se-  and  outdone  Raphael  Urbin  in  life  and  co- 
veral  fields  of  knowledge:  it  will  be  most  lours,  he  had  beeq  acknowledged  greater 
commendable  for  you  to  gather  some  of  than  that  celebrated  master,  but  now  we 
the  fairest  fruit  from  them  all,  and  to  lay  must  think  him  less.                    Felton, 
up  a  store  ofgood  sense,  and  sound  reason,  .  «-    '  .  ^          .         /.  r     ^ 
of  great  probity,  and  solid  virtue.     This  ^  ^^-     ^  C^pansm  of  the  Greek  and 
is  the  true  use  of  knowledge,  to  make  it  Roman  fVriiers. 
subservient  to  the  great  duties  of  our  most  If  I  may  detain  you  with  a  short  com" 
holy  religion,  that  as  you  aredaily  ground-  parison  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors^ 
ed  in  the  true  and  saving  knowledge  of  a  I  must  own  the  last  have  the  preference  in 
Christian,  you  may  use  the  helps  of  human  my  thoughts;  and  I  am  not  singular  in 
learning,  and  direct  them  to  their  proper  my  opinion.     It  must  be  confessed,  the 
end.     ¥  ou  will  meet  with  great  and  won-  Romans  have  left  no  tragedies  behindthem, 
derful  examples  of  an  irregular  and  mista-  that  may  compare  with  the  majesty  of  the 
ken  virtue  in  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  Grecian  stage;  the  best  comedies  of  Rome 
many  instances  of  greatness  of  mind,  of  were  written  on    the  Grecian  plan,   but 
unshaken  fidelity, contemptof  human  gran-  Menander  is  too  far  lost  to  be  compared 
deur,  a  most  passionate  love  of  their  coun-  with  Terence;  only  if  we  may  judge  by 
try,  prodigality  of  life,  disdain  of  servitude,  the  method  Terence  used  in  forming  two 
inviolable  truth,  and  the  most  public  disin-  Greek  plays  into  one,  we  shall  naturally 
.terested  souls,  that  ever  threw  off  all  re-  conclude,  since  his  are  perfect  upon  that 
gards  in  comparison  with  their  country's  model,  that  they  are  more  perfect  than 
good :  you  will  discern  the  flaws  and  ble-  Menander's  were.     I  shall  make  no  great 
mishes   of  their  fairest   actions,^  see  the  difficulty  in  preferring  Plautus  to  Aristo- 
wrong  apprehensions  they  had  of  virtue,  phanes,  for  wit  and  humour,  variety  of 
and  be  able  to  point  them  right,  and  keep  characters,  plot,    and  contrivance  in  his 
them  within  their  proper  bounds.    Under  plays*  though  Horace  has  censured  him 
.this  correction  you  may  extract  a  gene-  lor  low  wit. 

reus  and  noble  spirit  from  the  writings  and  Virgil  has  been  so  often  compared  with 

histories  of  the  ancients.  And  I  would  in  Homer,  and  the  merits  of  those  poets  so 

a  particular  manner  recommend  the  classic  often  canvassed,  that  I  shall  only  say,  that 

authors  to  your  fiivour,  and  they  will  re-  if  the  Roman  shines  not  in  the  Grecian's 

commend  themselves  to  your  approbation,  flame  and  fire,  it  is  the  coolness  of  his 

Ifyouwouldresolve  to  master  the  Greek  judgment,  rather  than  the  want  of  heat. 
as  well  as  the  Latin  tongue,  you  will  find  You  will  generally  find  the  force  of  a  poet's 
that  the  one  is  the  source  aud  original  of  genius,  and  the  strength  of  his  fancy,  dis- 
all  that  is  most  excellent  in  the  other :  I  play  themselves  in  (he  descriptions  they 
do  not  mean  so  much  for  expression,  as  give  of  battles,  storms,  prodigies,  &c.  and 
thought,  though  some  of  the  most  beauti-  Homer's  fire  breaks  out  on  these  occasions 
fill  strokes  of  the  Latin  tongue  are  drawn  in  more  dread  and  terror;  but  Virgil  mixes 
firom  the  lines  of  the  Grecian  orators  and  compassion  with  his  terror,  and,  by  throw- 
poets;  but  for  thought  and  fancy,  for  the  ing  water  on  the  flame,  makes  it  burn  the 
very  foundation  and  embellishment  of  brighter;  so  in  the  storm;  so  in  his  bat- 
their  works,  you  will  see,  the  Latins  have  ties  on  the  fall  of  Pallas  and  Camilla;  and 
ransacked  the  Grecian  store,  and,  as  Ho-  that  scene  of  horror,  which  his  hero  opens 
race  advises  all  who  would  succeed  in  in  the  second  book;  the  burning  of  Troy ; 
writing  well,  had  their  authors  night  and  the  ghost  of  Hector;  the  murder  of  the 
morning  in  their  hands.  ^mg;  the  massacre  of  the  people;  the  sud- 

And  they  have  been  such  happy  imita-  den  surprise,  and  the  dead  of  night,  are  so 

tprs,  that  the  copies  have  proved  more  ex*  relieved  by  the  piety  and  pity  that  is  every 

act  than  the  orieinals;  and  Rome  has  tri«  where  intermixed,  that  we  forget  our  fears, 

uijophed  over  Athens,  as  well  in  wit  as  and  join  in  the  lamentation.  AH  the  world 

arms ;  for  though  Greece  may  have  the  acknowledges  the  ^neid  to  be  most  per- 

hpnourof  invention, yet  itis  easier  to  strike  feet  in  its  kind;  and  considering  the  dift- 
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•drantage  of  the  language,  and  the  seve- 
rity  of  the  Roman  muse,  the  poem  is  still 
more  wonderful,  since,  without  the  liberty 
of  the  Grecian  poets,  the  diction  is  so  great 
and  noble,  so  clear,  so  forcible  and  expres- 
sive, so  chaste  and  pure,  that  even  all  the 
strength  and  compass  of  the  Greek  tongue, 
joined  to  Homer's  fire,  cannot  give  us 
stronger  and  clearer  ideas,  than  the  great 
Virgil  has  set  before  our  eyes ;  some  few 
instances  excepted,  in  which  Homer, 
through  the  force  of  genius,  has  excelled. 
I  have  argued  hitherto  for  Virgil;  and  it 
will  be  no  wonder  that  his  poem  should  be 
more  correct  in  the  rules  of  writing,  if  that 
strange  opinion  prevails,  that  Homer  writ 
without  any  view  or  design  at  all ;  that  his 
poems  are  loose  independent  pieces  tacked 
together,  and  were  originally  only  so  many 
songs  or  ballads  upon  the  gods  and  heroes, 
and  the  siege  of  Troy.  If  this  be  true,  they 
are  the  completest  string  of  ballads  I  ever 
met  with,  and  whoever  collected  them,  and 
|>ut  them  in  the  method  we  now  read  them 
in,  whether  it  were  Pisistratus,  or  any 
other,  has  placed  them  in  such  order,  that 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odysseys  seem  to  have 
been  composed  with  one  view  and  de- 
sign, one  scheme  and  intention,  which 
are  carried  on  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  all  along  uniform  and  consistent 
with  themselves.  Some  have  argued,  the 
world  was  made  by  a  wise  Being,  and 
not  jumbled  together  by  chance,  from  the 
Tery  absurdity  of  such  a  supposition ;  and 
they  have  illustrated  their  argument,  from 
the  impossibility  that  such  a  poem  as 
Homer's  and  Virgil's  should  rise  in  such 
beautiful  order  out  of  millions  of  letters 
eternally  shaken  together;  but  this  argu- 
ment is  half  spoiled,  if  we  allow,  that 
the  poems  of  Homer,  in  each  of  which 
appears  one  continued  formed  design  firom 
one  end  to  the  other,  were  written  in 
loose  scraps  on  no  settled  premeditated 
seheme.  Horace,  we  are  sure,  was  of  another 
opinion,  and  so  was  Virgil  too,  who  built 
his  ^neid  upon  the  model  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odysseys.  After  all,  Tully,  whose  rela- 
tion of  this  passage  has  given  some  colour 
to  this  suggestion,  says  no  more,  than  that 
Pisistratus  (whom  he  commends  for  his 
learning,  and  condemns  for  his  ty  ranny  )ob- 
serving  the  books  of  Homer  to  lie  confused 
and  out  of  order,  placed  them  in  the  method 
the  great  author,  no  doubt,  had  first  formed 
them  in:  but  all  this  Tully  gives  us  only 
as  report  And  it  would  be  very  strange, 
tlMkt  Aristotltt  shoald  form  h^s  rules  on 


Homer's  poems;  that  Horace  should  follow 
his  example,  and  propose  Homer  for  the 
standard  of  epic  writing,  with  this  bright 
testimony,  that  he  "  never  undertook  any 
*'  thing  inconsiderately,  nor  ever  made  any 
''  foolish  attempts ;"  if  indeed  this  celebra* 
ted  poet  did  not  intend  to  form  his  poems 
in  the  order  and  design  we  see  them  in. 
If  we  look  upon  the  mbric  and  construc- 
tion of  those  great  works,  we  shall  find  aa- 
admirable  proportion  in  all  the  parts,  a 
perpetual  coincidence,  and  independence 
of  one  upon  another ;  I  will  venture  an 
appeal  to  any  learned  critic  in  this  cause; 
and  if  it  be  a  sufficient  reason  to  alter  the 
common  readings  in  a  letter,  a  word,  or  a 
phrase,  from  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
text, or  propriety  of  the  language,  and 
call  it  the  restoring  of  the  text,  is  it  not  a 
demonstration  that  these  poems  were  made 
in  the  same  course  of  lines,  and  upon  ^e 
same  plan  we  read  them  in  at  present^ 
from  all  the  arguments  that  connexion^ 
dependence,  and  regularity  can  give  us  t 
If  those  critics,  who  maintain  this  odd 
fancy  of  Homer's  writings,  had  found 
them  loose  and  undigested,  and  restored 
them  to  the  order  they  stand  in  now,  I 
believe  they  would  have  gloried  in  their 
art,  and  maintained  it  with  more  uncon- 
tested reasons,  than  they  are  able  to  bring 
for  the  discovery  of  a  word  or  a  sylla- 
ble hitherto  falsely  printed  in  the  text  of 
any  author.  But,  if  any  learned  men  of 
singular  fancies  and  opinions  will  not 
allow  those  buildings  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally designed  after  the  present  mode!, 
let  them  at  least  allow  us  one  poetical  sup- 
position on  our  side.  That  Homer's  harp> 
was  as  powerful  to  command  his  scattered 
incoherent  pieces  into  the  beautiful  struc- 
ture of  a  poem,  as  Amphioii's  was  to  sum- 
mon the  stones  into  a  wall,  or  Orpheus'a 
to  lead  the  trees  a  dance.  For  certainly, 
however  it  happens,  the  parts  are  so  justly 
disposed,  that  you  cannot  change  any  book 
into  the  place  of  another,  without  spoiling 
the  proportion,  and  confounding  the  order 
of  the  whole. 

The  Georgics  are  above  all  contro- 
rersy  with  Hesiod ;  but  the  Idylliums  of 
Theocritus  have  something  so  inimitably 
sweet  in  the  verse  and  thoughts,  such  a 
native  simplioity,  and  are  so  genuine,  so 
natural  a  result  of  the  rural  life,  that  I  must« 
in  my  poor  judgment,  allow  him  the  honour 
of  the  pastoral. 

In  Lyrics  the  Gredans  may  seem  to 
have  excelled,  as  undoubtedly  they  are  s«^ 
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perior  in  th«  number  of  their  poets,  and 
variety  of  their  verse.  Orpneus,  Al- 
caeuSy  Sappho,  Simonides,  and  Stesichonis 
are  almost  entirely  lost.  Here  and  there 
a  fragment  of  some  of  them  is  remaining, 
^hich,  like  some  broken  parts  of  ancient 
fttatues,  preserve  an  imperfect  monament 
of  the  delicacy,  strength^  and  skill  of  the 
great  master's  hand. 

Pindar  is  sublime,  but  obscure,  impetu- 
ous in  his  course,  and  unfathomable  in  the 
depth  end  loftiness  of  his  thoughts.  Ana- 
creon  flows  soft  and  easy,  every  where 
diffusing  the  joy  and  indolence  of  his  mind 
through  his  verse,  and  tuning  his  harp  to 
the  smooth  and  pleasant  temper  of  his  soul, 
llorace  alone  may  be  compared  to  both; 
in  whom  are  reconciled  the  loftiness  and 
majesty  of  Pindar,  and  the  gay,  careless, 
jovial  temper  of  Anacreon:  and,  I  sup- 
pdfie,  liowever  Pindar  may  be  admired  U)r 
greatness,  and  Anacreon  for  delicateness 
of  thought;  Horace,  who  rivals  one  in  his 
triumphs,  and  the  other  in  his  mirth  and 
love,  surpasses  them  both  in  justness,  ele- 
ganoe,  and  happiness  of  expression.  Ana- 
creon has  another  follower  among  the 
choicest  wits  of  Rome,  and  that  is  Catul- 
lus, whom,  though  his  linee  be  rough,  and 
hit  numbers  inharmonious,  I  could  re- 
commend for  the  softness  and  delicacy, 
but  must  decline  for  the  looseness  of  his 
thoughts,  too  immodest  for  chaste  ears  to 

bear. 

I  will  go  no  farther  in  the  poets;  only, 
for  the  honour  of  our  country,  let  me  ob- 
iserve  to  you,  that  while  Rome  has  been 
contented  to  produce  some  single  rivals  to 
the  Grecian  poetry,  England  hath  brought 
forth  the  wonderful  Co  wley^s  wit,  who  was 
beloved  by  every  muse  he  courted,  and  has 
rivalled  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  in  every 
kind  but  tragedy. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  histori- 
ans any  farther,  than  to  inform  you,  that 
the  contest  lies  chiefly  between  Thucvdides 
and  Sallust,  Herodotus  and  Livy:  though 
I  think  Thucydides  and  Livy  may  on 
;Dany  accounts  more  justly  be  compared : 
the  critics  have  been  very  free  in  their 
censures,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  suspend 
any  farther  judgment,  till  you  shall  be  able 
to  read  them,  and  give  me  your  opinion. 

Oratory  and  philosophy  are  the  next 
disputed  prizes ;  and  whatever  praises  may 
be  justly  given  to  Aristctl^  Plato,  Xeno- 
,phon  and  Demosthenti,  I  will  venture  to 
say,  that  the  divine  Tullv  is  all  the  Gre- 
cian orators  and  philosophers  in  one. 

FeUon. 


§  88.     A  short  Commendation  of  the 
Latin  Language. 

And  now,  having  possibly  given  you 
some  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Romans, 
I  must  beg  leave  to  assure  you,  that  if  you 
have  not  leisure  to  master  both,  you  wilt 
find  your  pains  well  rewarded  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  when  once  you  enter  into  the  ele- 
gancies and  beauties  of  it.  It  is  the  pe- 
culiar felicity  of  that  language  to  speak 
good  sense  in  suitable  expressions ;  to  give 
Uie  finest  thoughts  in  the  happiest  words, 
and  in  an  easy  majesty  of  style,  to  write  up 
to  the  subject.  *'  And  in  this  lies  the  great 
**  secret  of  writing  well.  It  is  that  elegant 
**  simplicity,  that  ornamental  plainness  of 
**  speech,  which  every  common  genius 
'*  thinks  so  plain,  that  any  body  may  reach 
**  it,  and  findeth  so  very  elegant,  that  all 
*'  his  sweat,  and  pains,  and  study,  fail 
**  him  in  the  attempt." 

In  reading  the  excellent  authors  of  the 
Roman  tongue,  whether  you  converse  with 
poets,  orators,  or  historians,  you  will  meet 
with  all  that  is  admirable  in  human  com- 
posure. And  though  life  and  spirit,  pro- 
priety and  force  of  style,  be  common  to 
them  all,  you  will  see  that  nevertheless 
every  writer  shines  in  his  peculiar  excel- 
lencies ;  and  that  wit,  like  beauty,  is  di- 
versified into  a  thousand  graces  of  feature 
and  complexion. 

I  need  not  trouble  you  with  a  particu- 
lar character  of  these  celebrated  writers. 
What  I  have  said  already,  and  what  I  shall 
say  farther  of  them  as  I  go  along,  renders 
it  less  necessary  at  present,  and  I  would  not 
pre-engage  your  opinion  implicitly  to  my 
side.  It  will  be  a  pleasant  exercise  of  your 
judgment  to  distinguish  them  yourself,  and 
when  you  and  I  shall  bo  able  to  depart 
from  the  common  received  opinions  oi  the 
critics  and  commentators,  1  may  take  some 
other  occasion  of  laying  them  before  you, 
and  submitting  what  X  shall  then  say  of 
them  to  your  approbation.  Ibid. 

§  80.     DirectionB  in  reading  tke  Qassics* 

In  the  mean  time,  I  shall  only  give  you 
two  or  three  cautions  and  directions  for 
your  reading  them,frhich  to  some  people 
will  look  a  little  ddd,  but  with  me  they 
are  of  great  moment,  and  very  necessary 
to  be  observed. 

The  first  is,  that  you  would  never  be 
persuaded  into  what  they  call  Common- 
places; which  is  a  way  of  taking  an  au- 
thor io  pieces,  and  ranging  him  under  pro- 
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tev  heads,  that  you  may  readily  find  what  and  imbibe  their  sense.   There  is  do  need 

he  has  said  upon  any  point,  by  consulting  of  tying  ourselves  up  to  an  imitation  ofany 

an  alphabet.     This  practice  is  of  no  use  of  them:  much  less  to  copy  or  transcrifaie 

but  in  circumstantials  of  time  and  place,  them.     For  there  is  room  for  vast  Tariety 

custom  and  antiquity,   lind  in    such  in-  of  thought  and  style;  as  nature  is  yarioiis 

stances  where  facts  are  to  be  remembered,  in  her  works,  and  is  nature  still*     Good 

Bot  where  the  brain  is  to  be  exercised.  In  authors,  like  the  celebrated  masters  in  the 

these  cases  it  is  of  great  use:  it  helps  the  several  schools  of  painting,  are  originals  in 

memory,  and  serves  to  keep  those  things  their  way,  and  different  m  their  manner* 

in  a  sort  of  order  and  succession.     But,  And  when  we  can  make  the  same  use  of 

common-placing  the  sense  of  an  author  is  the  Romans  as  they  did  of  the  Grecians, 

such  a  stupid  undertaking,  that  if  I  may  and  habituate  ourselves  to  thnr  way  of 

be  indulged  in  saying  it,  they  want  com-  thinking  and  writing,  we  may  be  equal  in 

mon  sense  that  practise  it.   What  heaps  of  rank,  though  different  from  them  all,  and 

this  rubbish  have  I  seen !  O  the  pains  and  be  esteemed  as  originals  as  well  as  they, 

labour  to  record  what  other  people  have  And  this  is  what  I  would  have  yoo  do. 

said,  that  is  taken  by  those  wno  have  no-  Mix  and  incorporate  with  those  aneient 

thing  to  say  themselves!  You  may  depend  streams;  and  thourh  your  own  wit  will  be 

upon  it,  the  writings  of  these  men  are  improveid  and  heightened  by  such  a  strong 

never  worth  the  reading;  the  fancy   is  intusion,  yet  the  spirit,  the  thought, -ths 

cramped,    the    invention    spoiled,    their  fancy,  the  expression,  which  shall  flow 

thoughts  on  every  thing  are  prevented,  if  from  your  pen,  will  be  entirely  your  owtt, 

they  think  at  all ;  but  it  is  the  peculiar  FeUon. 

happiness  of  these  collectors  of  sense,  that  «  rv^     i-i            •    .      ro  t    i 

they  can  write  without  thinking.  ^  ®^-     ^rnmendali(m  ofSchooU, 

I  do  most  readily  agree,  that  all  the  I  am  very  far  from  having  any. mean 

bright  sparkling  thoughts  of  the  ancients,  thoughts  of  those  great  men  who  preside 

their  finest  expressions,  and  noblest  senti-  in  our  chiefestand  most  celebrated  schools; 

ments,  are  to  be  met  with  in  these  tran-  it  is  my  happiness  to  be  known  to  the  most 

scribers;  but  how  wretchedly  are  they  eminent  of  them  in  a  particular  manner, 

brought  in,  how  miserably  put  together !  and  thev  will  acquit  me  of  any  disrespect, 

indeed,  I  can  compare  such  productions  where  they  know  I  have  the  greatest  ve« 

to  nothing  but  rich  pieces  of  patch-work,  neration ;   for  with  .them   the  genius  of 

sewed  together  with  packthread.  classic  learning  dwells,  and  from  them  it  is 

When  I  see  a  beautiful  building  of  exact  derived.     And  I  think  myself  honoured  in 

order  and  proportion  taken  down,  and  the  the  acquaintance  of  some  masters  in  the 

different  materials  laid  together  by  them-  country,  who  are  not  less  polite  than  they 

*8elves,itputsmein  mind  of  these  common-  are  learned,  and  to  the  exact  knowledge 

placemen.  The  materials  are  certainly  ve-  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  tongues,  have 

ry  good,  but  they  understand  not  the  rules  joined  a  true  taste,  and  delicate  relish  of 

of  architecture  so  well  as  to  form  them  in*  the  classic  authors.     But  should  you  ever 

tojust  and  masterlyproportions  any  more :  light  into  some  formal  hands,  though  your 

and  yet  how  beautinil  would  they  stand  in  sense  is  too  fine  to  relish  those  pedantries 

another  model  upon  another  plan !  I  have  been  remonstrating  against,  when 

For,  we  must  confess  the  truth :  We  can  you  come  to  understand  them,  yet  for  the 

say  nothing  new,  at  least  we  can  say  no-  present  they  may  impose  upon  you  with  a 

thing  better  than  has  been  said  before ;  but  grave  appearance;  and,  as  learning  is  cbm- 

we  may  nevertheless  make  what  we  say  monly  managed  by  such  persons,  you  may 

our  own.     And  this  is  done  when  we  do  think  them  very  learned,  because  they  are 

not  trouble  ourselves  to  remember  in  what  very  dull :  and  if  you  should  receive  the 

page  or  what  book  we  have  read  such  a  tincture  while  you  are  young,  it  may  sink 

passage:  but  it  falls  in  naturally  with  the  too  deep  for  all  the  waters  of  Helicon  to 

course  of  our  own  thoughts,  and  takes  its  take  out.  You  may  be  sensible  of  it,  as  we 

place  in  our  writings  with  as  much  ease,  are  of  ill  habits,  which  we  regret,  but  can- 

and  looks  with  as  good  a  grace  as  it  ap-  not  break,  and  so  it  may  mix  with  your 

peared  in  two  thousand  years  ago.  studies  for  ever,  and  give  bad  coloui 

This  is  the  best  way  of  remembering  every  thing  you  design,  whether  in 

'  the  ancient  authors,  when  you  relish  their  or  writing. 

way  of  writing,  enter  into  their  thoughts,  For  these  meaner  critics  dress  up  their 
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•Dtertainment  so  very  ill,  that  they  will 
ipoil  your  palate,  and  bring  you  to  a  vicious 
taste.  With  them,  as  with  distempered 
stomachs,  the  finest  food  and  noblest  juices 
turn  to  nothing  but  crudities  and  indiges- 
tion. You  will  have  no  notion  of  delica- 
cies, if  you  table  with  them;  they  are  all 
for  rank  and  foul  feeding ;  and  spoil  the 
best  provisions  in  the  cooking;  you  must 
be  content  to  be  taught  parsimony  in  sense, 
and  for  your  most  inoffensive  food  to  live 
upon  dry  meat  and  insipid  stuff,  without 
any  poignancy  or  relish. 

So  then  these  gentlemen  will  never  be 
able  to  form  your  taste  or  your  style :  and 
those  who  cannot  give  you  a  true  relish  of 
the  best  writers  in  the  world,  can  never 
instruct  you  to  write  like  them.     FcUon. 

§  91.  On  forming  a  Style, 

Give  me  leave  to  touch  this  subject,  and 
draw  out,  for  your  use,  some  of  the  chief 
strokes,  some  of  the  principal  lineaments, 
and  fairest  features  of  a  just  and  beautiful 
style.  There  is  no  necessity  of  being  me- 
thodical, and  I  will  not  entertain  you  with 
a  dry  system  upon  the  matter,  but  with 
what  you  will  read  with  more  pleasure, 
and,  I  hope,  with  equal  profit,  some  desul- 
tory thoughts  in  their  native  order,  as  they 
rise  in  my  mind,  without  being  reduced  to 
rules,  and  marshalled  according  to  art. 

To  assist  you,  therefore,  as  far  as  art 
may  be  an  help  to  nature,  I  shall  proceed 
to  say  something  of  what  is  required  in  a 
finished  piece,  to  make  it  complete  in  all 
its  parts,  and  masterly  in  the  whole. 

I  would  not  lay  down  any  impracticable 
schemes,  nor  trouble  you  with  a  dry  for- 
mal method:  the  rule  of  writing,  like  that 
of  our  duty,  is  perfect  in  its  kind:  but 
we  must  make  allowances  for  the 
infirmities  of  nature;  and  since  none  is 
without  his  faults,  the  most  that  can  be 
said  is.  That  he  is  the  best  writer,  against 
whom  the  fewest  can  be  alleged. 

**  A  composition  is  then  perfect,  when 
*'  the  matter  rises  out  of  the  subject ; 
**  when  the  thoughts  are  agreeable  to  the 
**  matter,  and  the  expressions  suitable  to 
**  the  thoughts;  where  there  is  no  incon- 
*'  sistency  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ; 
^  when  the  whole  is  perspicuous  in  the 
**  beautiful  order  of  its  parts,  and  formed 
**  in  due  symmetry  and  proportion." 

Ibid. 

S  9%*  Expremon  mUed  to  the  Thought. 
In  avery  sprightly  genius^  the  expression 


will  be  ever  lively  as  the  thoughts.  All 
the  danger  is,  that  a  wit  too  fruitful  should 
run  out  into  unnecessary  branches ;  but 
when  it  is  matured  by  age,  and  corrected 
by  judgment,  the  writer  will  prune  the 
luxuriant  boi^hs,  and  cut  off  the  super- 
fluous shoots  of  fancy,  thereby  giving 
both  strength  and  beauty  to  his  work. 

Perhaps  this  piece  of  discipline  is  to 
young  writers  the  greatest  self-denial  in 
the  world:  to  confine  the  fancy,  to  stifle 
the  birth,  much  more  to  throw  away  the 
beautiful  offspring  of  the  brain,  is  a  trial, 
that  none  but  the  most  delicate  and  lively 
wits  can  be  put  to.  It  is  their  praise,  that 
they  are  obliged  to  retrench  more  wit  than 
others  have  to  lavish:  the  chippings  and 
filings  of  these  jewels,  could  they  be  pre- 
served, are  of  more  value  than  the  whole 
mass  of  ordinary  authors;  and  it  is  a 
maxim  with  me,  that  he  has  not  wit 
enough  who  has  not  a  great  deal  to  spare. 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  me  to 
run  out  into  the  several  sorts  of  writing : 
we  have  general  rules  to  judge  of  all, 
without  being  particular  upon  any,  though 
the  style  of  an  orator  be  different  from  that 
of  an  historian,  and  a  poet's  from  both. 

Ibid. 

§  93.  On  Embellishments  of  Style, 

The  design  of  expression  is  to  convey 
ourthoughtstruly  and  clearly  to  the  world, 
in  such  a  manner  as  is  most  probable  to  at- 
tain the  end  we  propose,  in  communica- 
ting what  we  have  conceived  to  the  public ; 
and  therefore  men  have  not  thought  it 
enough  to  write  plainly,  unless  they  wrote 
agreeably,  so  as  to  engage  the  attention, 
and  work  upon  the  affections,  as  well  as 
inform  the  understanding  of  their  readers : 
for  which  reason,  all  arts  have  been  in- 
vented to  make  their  writings  pleasing,  as 
well  as  profitable;  and  those  arts  are  very 
commendable  and  honest;  they  are  no 
trick,  no  delusion,  or  imposition  on  the 
senses  and  understanding  of  mankind;  for 
they  are  found  in  nature,  and  formed  upon 
observing  her  operations  in  all  the  various 
passions  and  workings  of  our  minds.  - 

To  this  we  owe  all  the  beauties  and  em- 
bellishments of  Style;  all  figures  and 
schemes  of  speech,  and  those  several  de- 
corations that  are  used  in  writing  to  en- 
liven and  adorn  the  work.  The  flourishes 
of  fancy  resemble  the  flourishes  of  the 
pen  in  mechanic  writers;  and  the  illumi- 
nators of  manuscripts,  and  of  the  press, 
borrowed  their  title  perhaps  from  the  illu- 
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minatioD  which  a  bright  genius  ererj 
where  giyes  to  his  work,  and  disperses 
through  his  composition. 

The  commendation  of  this  art  of  en- 
lightening and  adorning  a  subject,  lies  in  a 
riglit  distribution  of  the  shades  and  light. 
It  is  in  writing,  as  in  a  picture,  in  which 
the  art  is  to  observe  where  the  lights  will 
fall,  to  produce  the  most  beautiful  parts  to 
the  day,  and  cast  in  shades  what  we  can- 
not hope  will  shine  to  advantage. 

It  were  endless  to  pursue  this  subject 
through  all  the  ornaments  and  illustrations 
of  speech;  and  yet  I  would  not  dismiss  it, 
without  pointing  at  the  general  rules  and 
necessary  qualifications  required  in  those 
who  would  attempt  to  shine  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  pen.  And  therefore  you 
must  pardon  me  if  I  seem  to  go  back,  for 
we  cannot  raise  any  regular  and  durable 
pile  of  building,  without  laying  a  firm 
foundation.  Felton, 

§  04.  On  thefirU  RequisiU^  a  Mastery  of 

Language, 

The  first  thing  requisite  to  a  just  style, 
is  a  perfect  mastery  in  the  language  we 
write  in ;  this  is  not  so  easily  attained  as  is 
commonly  imagined,  and  depends  upon  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  force  and 
propriety  of  words,  a  good  natural  taste  of 
strength  and  delicacy,  and  all  the  beauties 
of  expression.  It  is  my  own  opinion,  that 
«n  the  rules  and  critical  observations  in 
the  world  will  never  bring  a  man  to  a  just 
style,  who  has  not  of  himself  a  natural 
easy  way  of  writing;  but  they  will  im- 
prove a  good  genius,  where  nature  leads 
the  way,  provided  he  is  not  too  scrupu- 
lous, and  does  not  make  himself  a  slave 
to  his  rules;  for  that  will  introduce  a  stiff- 
ness and  affectation,  which  are  utterly 
abhorrent  from  all  good  writing. 

By  a  perfect  mastery  in  any  language,  I 
understand  not  only  a  ready  command  of 
words,  upon  every  occasion,  n9t  only  the 
force  and  propriety  of  words  as  to  their 
sense  and  signification,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  purity  and  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage; for  in  this  a  perfect  mastery  does 
consist.  It  is  to  know  what  is  English, 
and  what  is  Latin,  what  is  French,  Spa- 
Bisli,  or  Italian;  to  be  able  to  mark  the 
bounds  of  each  language  we  write  in;  to 
point  out  the  distinguishing  characters, 
and  the  peculiar  phrases  of  each  tongue ; 
what  expressions  or  manner  of  expressing 
is  common  to  any  language  besides  our 
ewD,  and  what  is  preptrly  and  peeoliarly 


our  phrase,  and  way  of  speaking.  For 
this  is  to  speak  or  write  English  in  pu- 
rity and  perfection,  to  let  the  streams  run 
clear  and  unmixed,  without  taking  in 
other  languages  in  the  course;  in  Ehglish, 
therefore,  I  would  have  all  Gallicisms  (for 
instance)  avoided,  that  our  tongue  may 
be  sincere,  that  we  may  keep  to  our  own 
language,  and  not  follow  the  French  mode 
in  our  speech,  as  we  do  in  our  clothes.  It 
is  convenient  and  profitable  sometimes 
to  import  a  foreign  word,  and  naturalize 
the  phrase  of  another  nation,  but  this  is 
very  sparingly  to  be  allowed;  and  every 
syllable  of  foreign  growth  ought  imme- 
diately to  be  discarded,  if  its  use  and 
ornament  to  our  language  be  not  very 
evident.  Ibid. 

§  95.  On  the  Purity  and  Idiom  of 
Language. 

While  the  Romans  studied  and  used  the 
Greek  tongue,  only  to  improve  and  adorn 
their  own,  the  Latin  flourished,  and  grew 
every  year  more  copious,  more  elegant, 
and  expressive:  but  in  a  few  years  after 
the  ladies  and  beaux  of  Rome  affected  to 
speak  Greek,  and  regarding  nothing  but 
the  softness  and  effeminacy  of  that  noble 
language,  they  weakened  and  corrupted 
their  native  tongue :  and  the  monstrous 
affectation  of  our  travelled  ladies  and  gen* 
tlemen  to  speak  in  the  French  air,  French 
tone,  French  terms,  to  dress,  to  cook,  to 
write,  to  court  in  French,  corrupted  at 
once  our  language  and  our  manners,  and 
introduced  an  abominable  gallimaufry  of 
French  and  English  mixed  together,  that 
made  the  innovators  ridiculous  to  all  men 
of  sense.  The  French  tongue  hath  un^ 
doubtedly  its  graces  and  beauties,  and  I 
am  not  against  any  real  improvement  of 
our  own  language  from  that  or  any  other: 
but  we  are  always  so  foolish,  or  unfortu- 
nate, as  never  to  make  any  advantage  of  our 
neighbours.  We  affect  nothing  of  theirs, 
but  what  is  silly  and  ridiculous;  and  by 
neglecting  the  substantial  use  of  their  lan- 
guage, we  only  enervate  and  spoil  our 
own. 

Languages,  like  our  bodies,  are  in  a 
perpetual  flux,  and  stand  in  need  of  recruits 
to  supply  the  place  of  those  words  that  are 
continually  falling  off  through  disuse:  and 
since  it  is  so,  I  think  'tis  better  to  raise 
them  at  home  than  abroad.  We  had  bet- 
ter rely  on  our  own  troops  than  foreign 
forces,  and  I  believe  we  have  suflicient 
strength  and  numbers  witlnn  ourselves: 
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there  is  a  vast  treasure,  an  inexhaustible  be  his  style  never  so  plain  as  to  the  words 
fund  In  the  old  English,  from  whence  au-  he  uses,  it  never  can  be  clear;  and  if  his 
tbors  may  draw  constant  supplies,  as  our  thoughts  upon  this  subject  be  never  so  just 
oflSoers  make  their  surest  recruits  from  the  and  distinct,  unless  he  has  a  ready  com- 
coal-works,  and  the  mines.     The  weight,  mand  of  words,  and  a  faculty  of  easy 
the  strength  and  significancy  of  many  an-  writing  in  plain  obvious  expressions,  the 
tiquated  words,  should  recommend  them  words  will  perplex  the  sense,  and  cloud 
to  use  again.    'Tis  only  wiping  off  the  the  clearness  ot  his  thoughts, 
rust  they  have  contracted,  and  separating  It  is  the  unhappiness  of  some,  that  they 
them  from  the  dross  they  lie  mingled  with,  are  not  able  to  express  themselves  clearly : 
and  both  in  value  and  beauty  they  will  their  heads  arecrowded  with  a  multiplicity 
riae  above  the  standard,  rather  than  fall  of  undigested  knowledge,  which  lies  con- 
below  it.  fused  in  the  brain,  without  any  order  or 
Perhaps  our  tongue  is  not  so  musical  to  distinction.    It  is  the  vice  of  others,  to  af- 
the  ear,  nor  so  abundant  in  multiplicity  of  feet  obscurity  in  their  thoughts  and  Ian- 
words;  but  its  strength  is  real,  and  its  guage,  to  write  in  a  difficult  crabbed  style, 
words  are  therefore  the  more  expressive :  and  perplex  the  reader  with  an  intricate 
the  peculiar  character  of  our  language  is,  meaning  in  more  intricate  words, 
that  it  is  close,  compact,  and  full :  and  The  common  way  of  offending  against 
our  writings  (if  you  will  excuse  two  Latin  plainness  and  perspicuity  of  style,  is  an  af- 
words)  come  nearest  to  what  Tully  means  fectation  of  hard  unusual  words,  and  of 
by  his  Preisa  Oratio.  They  are  all  weight  close  eontracted  periods :  the  faults  of  p»- 
and  substance,  good  measure  pressed  to*  d&nts  and  sententious  writers,  that  are 
gether,  and  running  over  in  a  ^dundancy  vainly  ostentatious  of  their  learning,  or 
of  soise,  and  not  of  words.    And  there-  their  wisdom.    Hard  words  and  quaint 
fore  the  purity  of  our  language  consists  in  expressions  are    abominable:    wherever 
preserving  this  character,  in  writing  with  you  meet  such  a  writer  throw  him  aside 
the  English  strength  and  spirit:  let  us  not  for  a  coxcomb.    Some  authors  of  reputa- 
•nvy  otoers,  that  they  are  more  sofl,  and  tion  have  used  a  short  and  concise  way  of 
diffuse,  and  rarefied;  be  it  our  common-  expression,  I  must  own;  and  if  they  are 
dation  to  write  as  we  pay,  in  true  Sterling;  not  so  clear  as  others,  the  fault  is  to  be 
if  we  want  supplies,  we  had  better  revive  laid  on  the  brevity  they  labour  after:  for 
old  words,  than  create  new  ones.     I  look  while  we  study  to  be  concise,  we  can 
iipoD  our  language  as  good  bullion,  if  we  hardly  avoid  being  obscure.    We  crowd 
do  not  debase  it  with  too  much  alloy;  and  our  thoughts  into  too  small  a  compass,  and 
let  me  leave  this  censure  with  jou,  That  are  so  sparing  of  our  words,  that  we  will 
lie  who  corrupteth  the  purity  of  the  Eng-  not  afford  enow  to  express  our  meaning, 
lish  toDgue  with  the  most  specious  foreign  There  is  another  extreme  in  obscure 
words  and  phrases,  is  just  as  wise  as  those  ^arriters,  not  much  taken  notice  of,  which 
fliodisb  ladies  that  chanee  their  plate  for  some  empty  conceited  heads  are  apt  to  run 
^ina;  for  which  I  think  the  laudable  into  out  of  a  prodigality  of  words,  and  a 
traffic  of  old  clothes  is  much  the  fairest  want  of  sense.    This  is  the  extravagance 
l^i^rter*                                       JPeUon.  of  your  copious  writers,  who  lose  tpeir 

After  this  regard  to  the  purity  of  our  Their  uuderstandingis  rather  rarefied  than 
langusge,  the  next  quality  of  a  just  style,  condensed :  their  meaning,  we  cannot  say, 
is  its  plaianess  and  perspicuity.  This  is  is  dark  and  thick ;  it  is  too  light  and  sub- 
Ae  greatest  commendation  we  can  give  an  tie  to  be  discerned :  it  is  spread  so  thin, 
author,  and  the  best  argument  that  he  is  and  diffused  so  wide,  that  it  is  hard  to  be 
master  of  the  language  he  writes  in,  and  collected.  Two  lines  would  express  all 
the  subject  he  writes  upon,  when  we  un-  they  say  in  two  pages:  *tis  nothing  but 
derstand  him,  and  see  into  the  3Cope  and  whipt  syllabub  and  mth,  a  little  varnish 
tendency  of  his  thought8»  as  we  read  him.  and  gilding,  without  any  solidity  or  sub- 
All  obscurity  of  expression,  and  darkness  stance.  Ibid, 
4>f  sense,  do  arise  from  the  confusion  of  the 

writer's  thoughts,  and  his  want  of  ^proper  y^'^'  On  the  BtconUkm  arid  Omamenti 
;words.     If  a  man  hath  not  aclear^rcep-  V  ^^* 

/^n.of  the  matter  he  undertakes  to  treat  of,        The  deepest  riven  lutye  the  jplajpest 
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vurfaoe,  aad  the  purest  waters  are  always 
clearest.  Crystal  is  not  the  leas  solid  for 
being  transparent :  thevalueof  a  style  rises 
like  the  value  of  precious  stones.  If  it  be 
dark  and  cloudy,  it  is  in  vain  to  polish  it: 
it  bears  its  worth  in  its  native  looks,  and 
the  same  art  which  enhances  its  price  when 
it  is  clear,  only  debases  it  if  it  oe  dull. 

You  see  I  have  borrowed  some  meta- 
phors to  explain  my  thoughts ;  and  it  is, 
I  believe,  impossible  to  describe  the  plain- 
ness and  clearness  of  style,  without  some 
expressions  clearer  than  the  terms  I  am 
otherwise  bound  up  to  use. 

You  must  give  me  leave  to  go  on  with 
you  to  the  decorations  and  ornaments  of 
style ;  there  is  no  inconsistency  between 
the  plainness  and  perspicuity,  and  the  or- 
nament of  writing.  A  style  resembleth 
beauty,  where  the  face  is  clear  and  plain 
as  to  symmetry  and  proportion,  but  is  ca- 
pable of  wonderful  improvements  as  to 
features  and  complexion.  If  I  may  trans- 
gress in  too  frequent  allusions,  because  I 
would  make  every  thing  plain  to  you,  I 
would  pass  on  from  painters  to  statuaries, 
whose  excellence  it  is  at  first  to  form  true 
and  just  proportions,  and  afterwards  to 
give  them  that  sofbess,  that  expression, 
that  strength  and  delicacy,  which  make 
them  almost  breathe  and  live. 

The  decorations  of  style  are  formed  out 
of  those  several  schemes  and  figures,  which 
«re  contrived  to  express  the  passions  and 
motions  of  our  minds  in  our  speech ;  to 
give  life  and  ornament,  grace  and  beauty, 
to  our  expressions.  I  shall  not  undertake 
the  rhetorician's  province,  in  giving  you 
an  account  of  all  the  figures  they  have 
invented,  and  those  several  ornaments  of 
writing,  whose  grace  and  commendation 
lie  in  being  used  with  judgment  and  pro- 
priety. It  were  endless  to  pursue  this  sub- 
ject through  all  tbe  schemes  and  illustra- 
tions of  speech:  but  there  are  some  com- 
mon forms,  which  every  writer  upon  every 
subject  may  use,  to  enliven  and  adorn  his 
work. 

These  are  metaphor  and  similitude :  and 
those  images  and  representations,  that  are 
drawn  in  the  strongest  and  most  lively  co- 
lours, to  imprint  what  the  writer  would 
have  his  readers  conceive,  more  deeply  on 
their  minds.  In  the  choice,  and  in  the  use 
of  these,  your  ordinary  writers  are  most 
apt  to  offend.  Images  are  very  sparingly 
to  be  introduced:  their  proper  place  is  in 
poems  and  orations;  apd  their  use  is  to 
move  pity  or  terror,  admiration,  compaa- 


sion,  anger,  and  resentment,  by  represent- 
ing something  very  affectionate  or  very 
dreadful,  very  astonishing,  very  miserable, 
or  very  provoking,  to  our  thoughts.  They 
give  a  wonderful  force  and  beauty  to  the. 
subject,  where  they  are  painted  by  a  mas- 
terly hand;  but  if  they  are  either  weakly 
drawn,  or  unskilfully  placed,  they  raise 
no  passion  but  indignation  in  the  reader. 

Fellon. 

$  08.  On  Metaphon  and  Similitudes, 

The  most  common  ornaments  are  Meta- 
phor and  Similitude.  One  is  an  allusion 
to  words,  the  other  to  things;  and  both 
have  their  beauties,  if  properly  applied. 

Similitudes  ought  to  be  drawn  from  the 
most  familiar  and  best  known  particulars 
in  the  world :  if  any  thing  is  dark  and  ob- 
scure in  them,  the  purpose  of  using  them 
is  defeated ;  and  that  which  is  not  clear 
itself,  can  never  give  light  to  any  thing 
that  wants  it.  It  is  the  idle  fancy  of  some 
poor  brains,  to  run  out  perpetually  into  a 
course  of  similitudes,  confounding  their 
subject  by  the  multitude  of  likenesses ;  and 
making  it  like  so  many  things,  that  it  is 
like  nothing  at  all.  This  trifling  humour 
is  good  for  nothing,  but  to  convince  U8« 
that  the  author  is  in  the  dark  himself;  and 
while  be  is  likening  his  subject  to  every 
thing,  he  knoweth  not  what  it  is  like. 

There  is  another  tedious  fault  in  some 
simile  men :  which  is,  drawing  their  com- 
parisons into  a  great  length  and  minute 
particulars,  where  it  is  of  no  importanci^ 
whether  the  resemblance  holds  or  not. 
But  the  true  art  of  illustrating  any  subject 
by  similitude,  is,  first  to  pitch  on  such  a 
resemblance  as  all  the  world  will  agree  in: 
and  then,  without  being  careful  to  have  it 
run  on  all  four,  to  touch  it  only  in  th^ 
strongest  lines,  and  the  nearest  likeness. 
And  this  will  secure  us  from  all  stiffness 
and  formality  in  similitude,  and  deliver  us 
from  the  nauseous  repetition  of  as  and  so, 
which  some  so-so  writers,  if  I  may  beg 
leave  to  call  them  so,  are  continually 
sounding  in  our  ears. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  to  those  gentle- 
men who  bring  similitudes  and  forget  the 
resemblance.  All  the  pleasure  we  can  take 
when  we  meet  these  promising  sparks,  is 
in  the  disappointment,  where  we  find  their 
fancy  is  so  like  their  subject,  that  it  is  not 
like  at  all.  Ibid. 

§  99.  On  Metaphon. 

Metaphors  require  great  judgment  and 
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oODsideration  in  the  um  of  them.  They 
are  a  shorter  similitude,  where  the^^likeness 
u  rather  implied  than  expressed.  The 
signification  of  one  word,  in  metaphors,  w 
transferred  to  another,  and  we  talk  of  one 
thing  in  the  terms  and  propriety  of  ano- 
ther. But  there  must  be  a  common  resem- 
blance, some  original  likeness  in  nature, 
some  correspondence  and  easy  transition, 
or  metaphors  are  shocking  and  confused. 

The  beauty  of  them  displays  itself  in 
their  easiness  and  propriety,  where  they 
are  naturally  introduced ;  but  where  they 
are  forced  and  crowded,  too  freouent  and 
▼arious,  and  do  not  rise  out  of  the  course 
of  thought,  but  are  constrained  and  pressed 
into  the  service,  instead  of  making  Uie  dis- 
course more  lively  and  cheerful,  they  make 
it  sullen,  dull,  and  gloomy. 

You  must  form  your  judgment  upon  the 
best  models  and  the  most  celebrat^  pens, 
where  you  will  find  the  metaphor  m  all 
ita  grace  and  strength,  shedding  a  lustre 
and  beauty  on  the  work.  For  it  ought 
never  to  be  used  but  when  it  gives  greater 
force  to  the  sentence,  an  illustration  to  the 
thought,  and  insinuates  a  silent  argument 
in  the  allusion.  The  use  of  metaphors  is 
not  only  to  convey  the  thought  in  a  more 
pleamn^  manner,  Dnt  to  give  it  a  stronger 
impression,  and  enforce  il  on  the  mind. 
Wnere  this  is  not  regarded,  they  are  vain 
and  trifling  trash;  and  in  a  due  obser- 
vance of  this,  in  a  pure,  chaste,  natural 
expression,  consist  thlB  justness,  beauty, 
MsH,  delicacy  of  style.  FelUm. 

§  100.     On  EpUheta. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  Epithets.  Their 
business  is  to  express  the  nature  of  the 
things  they  are  applied  to :  and  the  choice 
of  them  depends  upon  a  good  judgment, 
to  distinguish  what  are  the  most  proper 
titles  to  be  given  on  all  occasions,  and  a 
complete  knowledge  in  the  accidents,  qua- 
lities, and  affections  of  every  thing  in  the 
world.  They  are  of  most  ornament  when 
they  are  of  use :  they  are  to  determine  the 
character  of  every  person,  and  decide  the 
merits  of  every  cause ;  conscience  and  jus- 
tice are  to  be  regarded,  and  great  skill  and 
iCXactness  are  required  in  the  use  of  them. 
Vox  it  is  of  great  importance  to  call  things 
b/  their  right  names:  the  pointa  of  satire, 
And  strains  of  compliment,  d^nd  upon 
it-:  otherwise  we  may  make  an  ass  of  a 
}ion,  commend  a  man  in  satire,  and  1am- 
jpoon  him  in  panegyric  Here  also  there 
ifXQpm  for  genius:  common  joatioo  and 


judgment  should  direct  ns  to  say  what  ia 
proper  at  least ;  but  it  is  parts  and  fira 
that  will  prompt  us  to  the  most  lively  and 
most  forcible  epithets  that  can  be  applied; 
and  'tis  in  their  energy  and  propriety  their 
beauty  lies.  IbitL 

UOl.  OnAUegories. 

Allegories  I  need  not  mention,  because 
they  are  not  so  much  any  ornament  of 
style,  as  an  artful  way  of  recommending 
truth  to  the  world  in  a  borrowed  shape, 
and  a  dress  more  agreeable  to  the  fancy, 
than  naked  truth  herself  can  be.  Truth 
is  ever  most  beautiful  and  evident  in  her 
native  dress :  and  the  arts  that  are  used 
to  convey  her  to  our  minds,  are  no  argu- 
ment that  she  is  deficient,  but  so  many 
testimonies  of  the  corruption  of  our  na- 
ture, when  truth,  of  all  things  the  plainest 
and  sincerest,  is  forced  to  gain  admit- 
tance to  ua  in  disguise,  and  court  us  in 
masquerade.  Ibid. 

^  103.     On  the  SuhUme. 

There  is  one  ingredient  more  required 
to  the  perfection  of  style,  which  I  have 
partly  mentioned  already,  in  speaking  of 
the  suitableness  of  the  thoughts  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  of  the  words  to  the  thoughts ; 
but  you  will  give  roe  leave  to  consider  it 
in  another  light,  with  regard  to  the  ma- 
jesty and  dignity  of  the  subject 

It  is  fit,  as  we  have  said  already,  that 
the  thoughts  and  expressions  should  be 
suited  to  the  matter  on  all  occasions ;  but 
in  nobler  and  greater  subjects,  especially 
where  the  theme  is  sacred  and  divine,  it 
must  be  our  care  to  think  and  write  up  to 
the  dignity  and  majesty  of  the  things  we 
presume  to  treat  of:  nothing  little,  mean, 
or  low,  no  childish  thoughts,  or  boyish 
expressions,  will  be  endured :  all  must  be 
awful  and  grave,  and  great  and  solemn. 
The  noblest  sentiments  must  be  conveyed 
in  the  weightiest  words:  all  ornaments 
and  illustrations  must  be  borrowed  from 
the  richest  parts  of  universal  nature;  and 
in  divine  subjects,  especially  when  we  at- 
tempt to  speak  of  God,  of  his  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  power,  of  his  mercy  and 
justice,  of  his  dispensations  and  providence 
(by  all  which  he  is  pleaaed  to  manifest 
himself  to  the  sons  of  men)  we  must  raise 
our  thoughts,  and  enlarge  our  minds,  and 
search  all  the  treasures  of  knowledge  for 
every  thing  that  is  great,  wonderful,  and 
magnificent;  we  can  only  express  our 
thoughts  of  the  Creator,  ia  the  works  of 
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his  creatioii;  and  tbe  brightMt  of  these  to  heigliteii  tbe  exprcewons  by  a  poetied  • 

can  only  give  U8  some  fiftint  shadows  of  his  translation  or  paraphrase,  have  rank  m 

greatness  and  his  glory.    The  strongest  the  attempt ;  and  all  the  decoratiooe  of 

figures  are  too  weak,  the  most  exalted  Ian-  their  Terse,  whether  Greek  or  Latio,  haYH 

guage  too  low,  to  express  his  inefiable  ex«  not  been  able  to  reach  the  dignity,  ihm 

cellence.    No  hyperbole  can  be  brought  majesty,  and  solemnity  of  our  prose :  §6 

to  heighten  our  thoughts ;  for  in  so  sub-  that  the  prose  of  scripture  cannot  be  im^ 

lime  a  theme,  nothing  can  be  hyperbolical.  proTed  by  verse,  and  even  the  divine  po» 

The  riches  of  imagination  are  poor,  and  etry  is  most  like  itself  in  prose.    One  ob« 

all  the  rivers  of  eloquence  are  dry,  in  sup-  servation  more  I  would  leave  with  you  t 

plying  thought  on  an  infinite  subject.  How  Milton  himself,  as  great  a  genius  as  he  was, 

poor  and  mean,  how  base  and  grovel-  owes  his  superiority  over  Homer  and  Vir* 

lin^,  are  tbe  Heathen  conceptions  of  the  gil,  in  majesty  of  thought  and  splendonr 

Deity !  something  sublime  and  noble  must  of  expression,  to  the  scriptures ;  they  are 

needs  be  said  on  so  great  an  occasion  ;  the  fountain  from  which  he  derived  hit 

but  in  this  great  article,  the  most  cele-  light;  the  sacred  treasure  that  enrichedhis 

brated  of  the  Heathen  pens  seem  to  flag  fancy,  and  furnished   him  with  all  tho 

and  sink ;  they  bear  up  in  no  proportion  truth  and  wonders  of  God  and  his  crea^ 

to  the  dignity  of  the  theme,  as  if  they  tion,  of  angels  and  men,  which  no  mortn) 

were  depressed  by  the  weight,  and  dazzl^  brain  was  ever  able  to  discover  or  coo* 

with  the  splendour  of  the  subject.  oeive :  and  in  him,  of  all  human  writan^ 

We  have  no  instances  to  produce  of  any  you  will  meet  ail  his  sentiments  and  words 
writers  that  rise  at  all  to  the  majesty  and  raised  and  suited  to  the  greatness  and  dig^ 
dignity  of  the  Divine  Attributes,  except  nity  of  the  subject, 
the  sacred  penmen.  No  less  than  Divine  I  have  detained  you  the  longer  on  this 
Inspiration  could  enable  men  to  write  wor-  majesty  of  style,  being  perhaps  myself  car- 
thily  of  God,  and  none  but  the  Spirit  of  ried  away  with  the  greatness  and  pleasure 
God  knew  how  to  express  his  greatness,  of  the  contemplation.  What  I  have  dwelt 
and  display  his  glory:  in  comparison  of  so  much  on  with  respect  to  divine  subjects^ 
these  divine  writers,  the  greatest  geniuses,  is  more  easily  to  be  observed  with  refar- 
the  noblest  wits  of  the  Heathen  world,  are  ence  to  human :  for  in  all  things  below 
low  and  dull.  The  sublime  majesty  and  divinity,  we  are  rather  able  to  exceed  than 
royal  magnificence  of  the  scripture  poems  fall  short ;  and  in  adorning  all  other  sob- 
are  above  the  reach  and  bevond  the  power  jects,  our  words  and  sentiments  nay  rise 
of  all  mortal  wit  Take  the  best  and  live*  in  a  just  proportion  to  them :  nothing  is 
liest  poems  of  antiquity,  and  read  them  as  above  the  reach  of  man,  bnt  heaven  ;  and 


we  do  the  scriptures,  in  a  prose  translation,  the  same  wit  can  raise  a  human  su 

and  they  are  flat  and  poor.    Horace,  and  that  only  debases  a  divine.  FeUoiu 

Virgil,  and  Homer,  lose  their  spirits  and  -  ^^^,    ^  p«.«o.<i«. 

their  strength  in  the  transfusion,  to  that     *  ^^^-    ^^'  ^f  ^^^'^^  ^  I'roporiwn. 
degree,  that  we  have  hardly  patience  to        Af^er  all  these  excellencies  of  styla^  in 

read  them.    But  the  sacred  writings,  even  purity,  in  plainness  and  perspicuity,  in  Offu 

in  our  translation,  preserve  their  majesty  nament  and  majesty,  are  considered,  a  fi- 

aad  their  glory,  and  very  far  surpass  the  nished  piece  of  what  kind  soever  most  shino 

brightest  and    noblest   compositions    of  in  the  order  and  proportion  of  the  whole; 

Greece  and  Rome.  And  this  is  not  owing  for  light  rises  out  of  order,  and  beauty 

to  the  richness  and  solemnity  of  the  eastern  from  proportion.      In    architecture  and 

eloquence  (for  it  holds  in  no  other  instance)  painting,  these  fill  and  relieve  the  eye.  A 

but  to  the  divine  direction  and  assistance  of  just  disposition  gives  us  a  clear  view  of  the 

the  holy  writers.  For,  let  me  only  make  this  whole  at  once;  and  the  due  symmetry 

remark,  that  the  most  literal  translation  of  and  proportion  of  every  part  of  itself,  and 

the  scriptures,  in  the  most  natural  sienifi-  of  all  together,  leave  no  vacancy  in  our 

cation  of  the  words,  is  generally  the  best;  thoughts  or  eyes;    nothing  is  wanting, 

and  the  same  punctualness,  which  debases  every  thing  is  complete,  and  we  are  satis« 

other  writings,   preserves  the  spirit  and  fied  in  beholdbg. 
majesty  of  the  sacred  text:  it  can  suflbr  no        But  when  I  speak  of  order  and  propor- 

improvement  from  human  wit;  and  we  tion,  I  do  not  intend  any  stiff  and  formal 

may  observe  that  those  who  have  presomed  method,  but  only  a  proper  distribution  of 
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the  parts  in  general,  wbere  tliay  follow  in 
«  natiiral  coane,  and  are  not  confoanded 
with  one  another.  Laying  down  a  scheme, 
and  marking  out  the  divisions  and  subdi- 
Tisions  of  a  discourse,  are  only  necessary 
in  systems,  and  some  pieces  of  controversy 
and  argumentation;  you  see,  however, 
that  I  have  ventured  to  write  without  any 
declared   order;    and  this  is  allowable 
where  the  method  opens  as  you  read,  and 
the  order  discovers  itself,  in  the  progress  of 
the  subject;  but  certainly,  of  all  pieces 
that  were  ever  written  in  a  professed  and 
stated'  method,  and  distinguished  by  the 
number  and  succession  of  their  parts,  our 
English  sermons  are  the  completest  in  or- 
der and  proportion ;  the  method  is  so  easy 
and  natural,  the  parts  bear  so  just  a  pro- 
portion to  one  another,  that  among  many 
others,  this  may  pass  for  a  peculiar  com- 
mendation of  them;  for  those  divisions 
and  particulars  which  obscure  and  perplex 
other  writings,  give  a  clearer  light  to  ours. 
All  that  I  would  insinuate,  therefore,  is 
only  this,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  lay  the 
method  we  use  before  the  reader,  only  to 
write,  and  then  he  will  read,  in  order. 

But  it  requires  a  full  command  of  the 
subject,  a  distinct  view,  to  keep  it  always 
in  sight,  or  else,  without  some  method  first 
designed,  we  should  be  in  danger  of  losing 
it,  and  wandering  after  it,  till  we  have  lost 
oarselves,  and  bewildered  the  reader, 

A  prescribed  method  is  neoessarr  for 
lyeaker  heads,  bat  the  beauty  of  order  is 
its  freedom  and  onconstraint :  it  must  be 
dispersed  and  shine  in  all  the  parts  through 
the  whole  performance;  but  tnere  is  no  ne- 
cessity of  writingin  trammels,  when  we  can 
move  more  at  ease  without  Uiem :  neither 
is  the  proportion  of  writing  to  be  mea- 
sured out  like  the  proportions  of  a  horse, 
where  every  part  must  be  drawn  in  the 
minutest  respect  to  the  size  and  bigness  of 
the  rest ;  but  it  is  to  be  taken  by  the  mind, 
and  formed  upon  a  general  view  and  con- 
sideration of  the  whole.  The  statuary  that 
carves  Hercules  in  stone,  or  casts  him  in 
brass,  may  be  obliged  to  take  his  dimen- 
sions from  his  foot;  but  the  poet  that  de- 
scribes him  is  not  bound  up  to  the  geo- 
meter's rule :  nor  is  an  author  under  any 
obligation  to  write  by  the  scale. 

lliese  hints  will  serve  to  give  you  some 
notion  of  order  and  proportion:  and  I 
must  not  dwell  too  long  upon  them,  lest  I 
transgress  the  rules  I  am  laying  down. 

Felion. 


§  104.    A  Reoapitidation. 

I  shall  make  no  formal  recapitulation  of 
what  I  have  delivered.     Out  of  all  these 
rules  together,  rises  a  just  style,  and  a  per- 
fect composition.  All  the  latitude  that  can 
be  admitted,  is  in  the  ornament  of  writ- 
ing; we  do  not  require  every  author  to 
shine  in  cold  and  jewels ;  there  is  a  mode- 
ration  to  be  used  in  the  pomp  and  trappings 
of  a  discourse :  it  is  not  necessary  that 
every  part  should  be  embellished  and  adorn- 
ed; but  the  decoration  should  be  skilfully 
distributed  through  the  whole:  too  full  and 
glaring  a  light  is  offensive,  and  confounds 
the  eyes:  in  heaven  itself  there  are  vacan. 
cies  and  spaces  between  the  stars ;  and  the 
day  is  not  less  beautiful  for  being  inter- 
spersed with  clouds ;  they  only  moderate 
the  brightness  of  the  sun,  and,  without  di- 
minishing from  his  splendour,  gild  and 
adorn  themselves  with  bis  rays.     But  to 
descend  from  the  skies:  It  is  in  writing  as 
in  drees ;  the  richest  habits  are  not  always 
the  completest,  and  a  gentleman  may  make 
a  better  figure  in  a  plain  suit,  than  in  an 
emhroideradcoat;  the  dress  depends  upon 
the  imagination,  but  must  be  adjusted  by 
the  judgment,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
the  ladies,  who  value  nothing  but  a  good 
fancy  in  the  choice  of  their  clothes.     The 
fint  excellence  is  to  write  in  purity,  plain- 
ly, and  cleariy ;  there  is  no  dispensation 
from  these:  but  afterwards  you  have  your 
choice  of  colours,  and  may  enliven,  adorn, 
and  paint  your  subject  as  you  please. 

In  writing,  the  rules  have  a  relation  and 
dependence  on  one  another.  They  are 
held  in  one  social  bond,  and  joined,  like 
the  moral  virtues  and  liberal  arts,  in  a  sort 
of  harmony  and  concord.  He  that  can- 
not write  pure,  plain  English,  must  never 
pretend  to  write  at  all;  it  is  in  vain  for 
him  to  dress  and  adorn  his  discourse;  the 
finer  he  endeavours  to  make  it,  he  makes 
it  only  the  more  ridiculous.  And  on  the 
other  side,  let  a  man  write  in  the  exactest 
purity  and  propriety  of  language,  if  he  has 
not  life  and  fire,  to  give  his  work  some 
force  and  spirit,  it  is  nothing  but  a  mere 
corpse,  and  a  lumpish,  unwieldy  mass  of 
matter.  But  eveiy  true  genius,  who  is 
perfect  master  of  the  language  he  writes 
in,  will  let  no  fitting  ornaments  and  deco- 
rations be  wanting.  His  fancy  Hows  in 
the  richest  vein,  and  gives  his  pieces  such 
lively  colours,  and  so  beautihil  a  com- 
pkaon,  that  you  would  abnost  say  hia 
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own  blood  and  f  piiiu  were  traoifoBed  into    are  nothing  but  a  Just  disoernment  of  what 
the  work.  VtUon.       is  excellent  and  most  perfect  in  theoL  The 

^  */>r      wj     *   r  *  LsT  *  first  depends  entirely  on  the  ear;  a  man 

$  105.     Haw  to  form  a  ngfU  lasU.        ^^^  ^^^^^  e^p^c^  ^^,  be  ^  master,  that  hae 

A  perfect  mastery  and  elegance  of  style  not  an  ear  tuned  and  set  to  music ;  and 
is  to  be  learned  from  the  common  rules,  you  can  no  more  sing  an  ode  without  an 
but  must  be  improved  by  reading  the  ora-  ear,  than  without  a  genius  you  can  write 
tors,  and  poets,  and  the  celebrat^  masters  one.  Painting,  we  should  think,  requires 
in  every  kind ;  this  will  give  you  a  right  some  understanding  in  the  art,  and  exact 
taste,  and  a  true  relish ;  and  when  you  can  knowledge  of  the  best  masters*  manner,  to 
distinguish  the  beauties  of  every  finished  be  a  judge  of  it ;  but  this  fiiculty,  like  the 
piece,  you  will  write  yourself  with  equal  rest,  is  founded  in  nature :  knowledge  in 
commendation.  the  art,  and  frequent  conversation  with  the 

I  do  not  assert  that  every  good  writer    best  originals,  will  certainly  perfect  a  man's 
must  have  a  genius  for  poetry;  I  know    judgment;  but  if  there  is  not  a  natural  sa- 
Tully  is  an  undeniable  exception  ;   but  I    gacity  and  aptness,  experience  will  be  of  no 
will  venture  to  affirm,  that  a  soul  that  is    great  service.  A  good  taste  is  an  argument 
not  moved  with  poetry,  and  has  no  taste    of  a  great  soul,  as  well  as  a  lively  wit.  It 
that  way,  is  too  dull  and  lumpish  ever  to    is  the  infirmity  of  poor  spirits  to  be  takea 
write  with  any  prospect  of  bdng  read.  It    with  every  appearance,  and  dazzled  by 
is  a  fatal  mistake,  and  simple  superstition,    every  thing  that  sparkles :  but  to  pass  by 
to  discourage  youth  from  poetry,  and  en-    what  the  generality  of  the  world  admires, 
deavour  to  prejudice  them  against  it;  if   and  to  be  detained  with  nothing  but  what 
they  are  of  a  poetical  genius,  there  is  no    is  most  perfect  and  excellent  in  its  kind* 
restraining  them:   Ovid,  you  know,  was    speaks  a  superior  genius,  and  a  true  discern- 
deaf  to  his  father's  frequent  admonitions,    ment ;  a  new  picture  by  some  meaner  hand. 
But  if  they  are  not  quite  smitten  and  be-    where  the  colours  are  fresh  and  lively,  will 
witched  with  love  of  Terse,  they  should  be    engage  the  eye,  but  the  pleasure  goes  off 
trained  to  it,  to  make  them  masters  of  every    with  looking,  and  what  we  ran  to  at  first 
kind  of  poetry,  that  by  learning  to  imitate    with  eagerness,  we  presently  leave  with  in- 
the  originals,  they  may  arrive  at  a  right    difference :  but  the  old  pieces  of  Raphael, 
conception  anda  true  taste  of  their  authors:    Michael  Angdo,  Tintoret,  and  Titian, 
and  being  able  to  write  in  verse  upon  occa-    though  not  so  inviting  at  first,  open  to  the 
sion,  I  can  assure  you  is  no  disadvantage    eye  by  degrees ;  and  the  longer  and  often- 
to  proee :  for  without  relishing  the  one,  a    er  we  look,  we  still  discover  new  beauties, 
man  must  never  pretend  to  any  taste  for    and  find  new  pleasure.    I  am  not  a  man 
the  other.  of  so  much  severity  in  my  temper  as  to 

-  Taste  is  a  metaphor,  borrowed  from  the  allow  you  to  be  pleased  with  nothing  but 
palate,  by  which  we  approve  or  dislike  what  is  in  the  last  perfection ;  for  then, 
what  we  eat  or  drink,  from  the  agree-  possibly,  so  many  are  the  infirmities  of 
ableness  or  disagreeableness  of  the  relish  in  writing,  beyond  other  arts,  you  could  ne- 
onr  mouth.  Nature  directs  us  in  the  com-  ver  be  pleased.  There  is  a  wide  difference 
mpn  use,  and  every  body  can  tell  sweet  in  being  nice  to  judge  of  every  d^ree  of 
from  bitter,  what  is  sharp,  or  sour,  or  vapid,  perfection,  and  rigid  in  refusing  whatever 
or  nauseous ;  but  it  requires  senses  more  is  deficient  in  any  point.  This  would 
refined  and  exercised,  to  discover  every  only  be. weakness  of  stomach,  not  any 
taste  that  is  more  perfect  in  its  kind;  every  commendation  of  a  good  palate ;  a  true 
palate  is  not  to  j  udfe  of  that,  and  yet  drink-  taste  j  udges  of  defects  as  well  as  perfecdons, 
ing  is  more  used  than  reading.  All  that  I  and  the  best  judges  are  always  the  persons 
pretend  to  know  of  the  matter,  is,  that  wine  of  the  greatest  candour.  They  will  find 
should  be,  like  a  style,  clear,  deep,  bright,  none  but  real  faults,  and  whatever  they 
and  strong,  sincere  and  pure,  sound  and  dry,  commend,  the  praise  is  justly  due. 
(as  our  advertisements  do  well  express  it)  I  have  intimated  already,  that  a  good 
which  last  is  a  commendable  term,  that  taste  is  to  be  formed  by  reading  the  best 
contains  the  juice  of  the  richest  spirits,  and  authors  :  and  when  you  shall  be  able  to 
only  keeps  out  all  cold  and  dampness.  point  out  their  beauties,  to  discern  the 

it  is  common  to  commend  a  man  for  an    brightest  passages,  the  strength  and  ele- 
ear  to  musicy  and  a  taste  of  painting:  which    ganoe  of  their  language^  you  will  always 
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write  youraelfy  and  read  others,  by  that  celebrated  writer,  whether  ancient  or  mo« 

standard,  and  must  therefore  necessarily  dern.  FelUm. 

ezoeL  FeUon. 

§  107.     On  the  Hiatmriod  Style. 
§  106.    ToBUtohe  improved  hy  Imtaiian.        j,j^^     ^j^j  ^^^  ^ j^j^  ^^^^  decorations 

In  Rome  there  were  some  popular  ora-  other  suojects  are  capable  of;  the  pas- 
tors, who,  with  a  false  eloquence  and  vio-  sions  and  affections  are  not  to  be  mo?ed 
lent  action,  carried  away  the  applause  of  with  any  thing,  but  the  truth  of  the  nar- 
tbe  people :  and  with  us  we  have  some  ration.  All  the  force  and  beauty  must 
popular  men,  who  are  followed  and  ad-  lie  in  the  order  and  expression.  To  re- 
mired  for  the  loudness  of  their  voice,  and  late  every  event  with  clearness  and  per- 
a  false  pathos  both  in  utterance  and  writ-  spicuity,  in  such  words  as  best  express 
ing.  I  have  been  sometimes  in  some  con-  tne  nature  of  the  subject,  is  the  chief 
fusion  to  hear  such  persons  commended  by  commendation  of  an  historian's  style.  His- 
those  of  superior  sense,  who  could  distin-  tory  gives  us  a  draught  offsets  and  trans- 
guish,  one  would  think,  between  empty,  actions  in  the  world.  The  colours  these 
pompous,  specious  harangues,  and  those  are  painted  in ;  the  strength  and  signifi- 
pieces  in  which  all  the  beauties  of  writing  cancy  of  the  several  faces;  the  regular 
are  combined.  A  natural  taste  must  there*-  confusion  of  a  battle;  the  destructions  of 
fore  be  improved,  like  fine  parts,  and  a  tumult  sensibly  depicted ;  every  object 
rreat  eenius ;  it  must  be  assisted  by  art,  or  and  every  occurrence  so  presented  to  your 
It  will  be  easily  vitiated  and  corrupted,  new,  that  while  you  read,  you  seem  in- 
False  eloquence  passes  only  where  true  is  deed  to  see  them;  this  is  the  art  and  per- 
not  understood;  and  nobody  will  com-  fection  of  an  historical  style.  And  you 
mend  bad  writers,  that  is  acquainted  with  will  observe,  that  those  who  have  excelled 
good.  in  history,  have  excelled  in  this  especially ; 

These  are  only  some  cursory  thoughts  and  what  has  made  them  the  standards  of 

on  a  subject  that  will  not  be  reduced  to  that  style,  is  the  clearness,  the  life  and 

rules.     To  treat  of  a  true  taste  in  a  formal  vigour  of  their  expression,  every  where 

method,  would  be  very  insipid;  it  is  best  properly  varied,  according  to  the  variety 

collected  from  the  beauties  and  laws  of  of  the  sutgects  they  wiiite  on :  for  history 

writing,  and  must  rise  from  every  man's  and  narration  are  nothing  but  just  and 

own  apprehension  and  notion  of  what  he  lively  descriptions  of  remarkable  events 

hears  sAd  reads.  and  accidents.  Ibid. 

It  may  be  therefore  of  farther  use,  and  .  ,^  ^^  „  ,,« 
most  adjutage  to  yon,  as  well  as  a  relief  *  1^-  9f  Hbeodotits  and  THUcrninBs. 
and  entertainment  to  refrssh  your  spirits  For  this  reason  we  praise  Herodotus 
in  the  end  of  a  tedious  discourse,  if,  be-  and  Thucydides  among  the  Greeks,  for  I 
ndes  mentioning  the  classic  authors  as  will  mention  no  more  of  them  ;  and  upon 
they  fall  in  my  way,  I  lay  before  you  this  account  we  commend  Sallust  and 
some  of  the  correctest  writers  of  this  age  Livy  among  the  Romans.  For  though 
and  the  last,  in  several  faculties,  upon  they  all  differ  in  their  style,  yet  they  all 
different  subjects :  Not  that  you  should  agree  in  these  common  excellencies.  He- 
be drawn  into  a  servile  imitation  of  any  rodotus  displays  a  natural  oratory  in 
of  them:  but  that  yon  mav  see  into  tfaie  the  beauty  and  clearness  of  a  numerous 
nirit,  force,  and  beauty  of  them  all,  and  and  solemn  diction;  he  flows  with  a  se» 
form  your  pen  from  those  general  notions  date  and  majestic  pace,  with  an  easy  cur- 
of  life  and  delicacy,  of  fine  thoughts  and  rent,  and  pleasant  stream.  Thucydides 
happy  words,  which  rise  to  your  mind  does  sometimes  write  in  a  style  so  close, 
upon  reading  the  great  masters  of  style  that  almost  every  word  is  a  sentence,  and 
in  their  several  ways^  and  manner  of  ex-  every  sentence  almost  acquaints  us  with 
celling.  something  new ;  so  that  from  the  multi- 

I  must  beg  leave,  therefore,  to  defer  a  tude  of  causes,  and  variety  of  matter 

little  the  entertainment  I  promised,  while  crowded  together,  we  should  suspect  him 

I  endeavour  to  lead  you  into  the  true  way  to  be  obscure:  but  yet  so  happy,  so  ad- 

of  imitation  J  if  ever  you  shall  propose  mirable  a  master  is  he  in  the  artof  expres- 

•nj  original  for  your  copy ;  or,  which  is  rion,  so  proper  and  so  full,  that  we  cannot 

bnnitely  prefenbie,  into  a  perfiBct  mas-  say  whether  his  diction  does  more  illus- 

tery  of  the  spirit  and  perfections  of  every  tratr  the  diings  he  speaks  of,  or  whether 
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hif  words  themsolTes  are  oot  illastratad  enlarge  tbeexpressions,  if  it  does  ootdark- 
by  his  matter,  so  mutaal  a  light  do  his  ea,  does  certainly  make  the  light  mock 
expressions  and  subject  reflect  on  eaich  feebler.  Sallust  is  all  life  and  spirit,  yet 
otner.  His  diction,  though  it  be  pressed  grave  and  majestic  in  his  diction:  his  use 
and  close,  is  nevertheless  great  and  mag-  of  old  words  is  perfectly  rights  there  is 
nificent,  equal  to  the  dignity  and  import-  no  affectation,  but  more  weight  and  si|- 
ance  of  his  subject.  He  first,  after  Hero-  nificancy  in  them:  the  boldness  of  his 
dotus,  ventured  to  adorn  the  historian's  metaphors  are  among  his  greatest  beau- 
style,  to  make  the  narration  more  pleas-  ties;  they  are  chosen  with  great  judg- 
ing, by  leaving  the  flatness  and  nakedness  ment,  and  shew  the  force  of  his  genius; 
of  former  ages.  This  is  most  observable  the  colouring  is  strouf^,  and  the  strokes 
in  his  battles,  where  he  does  not  only  re-  are  bold ;  and  in  my  opinion  he  chose  them 
late  the  mere  fight,  but  writes  with  a  mar-  for  the  sake  of  the  brevity  he  loved,  to 
tial  spirit,  as  if  he  stood  in  the  hoUest  of  express  more  clearly  and  more  forcibly^ 
the  engagement;  and  what  is  most  excel-  what  otherwise  he  must  have  written  la 
lent  as  well  as  remarkable  in  so  close  a  looser  characters  with  less  strength  and 
style,  is,  that  it  is  numerous  and  harmo-  beauty.  And  no  fault  can  be  omected 
nious,  that  his  words  are  not  laboured  to  the  justest  and  exactest  of  the  Roman 
nor  forced,  but  fall  into  their  places  in  a  writers.  ^ 

natural  oid.er,  as  into  their  most  proper       Idvy  is  the  most  considerable  of  the 

situation.  Feuon»  Roman  historians,  if  to  the  perfection  of 

r\jfa  J  T  ^'  ®*y^®  ^®  J®***  *^®  compass  of  his  sub« 

^  109.    qf  Sallust  and  Livr.  j^^^.  j^  ^j^^i^  y^^  1^^,  il^e  advantage  oyer 

Sallust  and  Livy,  you  will  read,  I  hope,    all  that  wrote  before  him,  in  any  natioa 
with  so  much  pleasure,   as   to   make  a    but  the  Jewish,  especially  over  Thocydi- 
thorough  and  intimate  acquaintance  with    des;  whose  history,  however  drawn  ool 
them.     Thucydides  and  Sallust  are  gene-    into  length,  is  confined  to  the  shortest  pe- 
rally  compared,  as  Livy  is  with  Herodo-    riod  of  any,  except  what  remains  of  Sal- 
tos;  and,  since  I  am  fallen  upon  their    lust.     No  histjprian  could  be  happier  ia 
characters,   I  cannot  help  touching  the    the  greatness  and  dignity  of  his  subject 
comparison.     Sallust  is  represented  as  a    and  none  was  better  qualified  to  adorn  it;: 
concise,  a  strong,  and  nervous  writer;  and    for  his  genius  was  equal  to  the  maj^ty  of 
so  far  he  agrees  with  Thucydides^s  man-    the  Roman  empire,  and  every  way  capa- 
ner:  but  he  is  also  charged  with  being    ble  of  the  mighty  undertaking.     He  is  not 
obscure,   as  concise  writers  very  often    so  copious  in  words,  as  abundant  in  mai^ 
are,  without  any  reason.     For,  if  I  may    ter,  rich  in  his  expression,  grave^  majes- 
judge  by  my  own  apprehensions,  as  I  read    tic,  and  lively :  and  if  I  may  have  libecty 
nim,  no  writer  can  be  moreclaar,  more  ob-    to  enlarge  on  the  old  commendation,  I 
Tious  and  intelligible.  Hehasnot,indeed,a8    would  say  his  style  flows  with  milk  and 
far  as  I  can  observe,  one  redundant  expres-    honey,  in  such  abundance,  such  pleasoffs 
sion;  but  his  words  are  all  weighed  and    and  sweetness,  that  when  once  you  am 
chosen,  so  expressive  and  significant,  that    proficient  enough  to  read  him  readily,  yoa 
I  will  challenge  any  critic  to  take  a  sen-    will  go  on  witn  unwearied  delight,  and 
tence  of  his,  and  express  it  clearer  or  bet-    never  lay  him  out  of  your  hands  withooi 
ter;  his  contraction  seems  wrought  and    impatience  to  resume  him.     We  may  re- 
laboured.    To  me  he  appears  as  a  man    semble  him  to  Herodotus,  in  the  manner 
that  considered  and  studied  perspicuity  '  of  his  diction;  but  he  is  more  like  Thi^ 
and  brevity  to  that  degree,  that  he  would    cydides  in  the  grandeur  and  majesty  of 
not  retrench  a  word  which  might  help    expression ;  and  if  we  observe  the  mul- 
him  to  express  his  meaning,  nor  suffer    titude  of  clauses  in  the  length  of  the  pe- 
one  to  stand,  if  his  sense  was  clear  with-    nods,  perhaps  Thucydides  himself  is  not 
out  it.    Being  more  diffuse,  would  have    more  crowded ;  only  the  length  of  his 
weakened  his  language,  and  have  made  it    periods  is  apt  to  deceive  us;  and  grant 
obscurer  rather  than  clearer;  for  a  multi-    men  among  the  ancients,  as  well  as  nuH 
tude  of  words  only  serve  to  cloud  or  dis-    derns,  have  been  induced  to  think  this 
sipate  the  sense;  and  though  a  copious    writer  was  copious,  because  his  sentenoss 
style  in  a  master^s  hand  is  clear  and  oeau-    were  lon^^.     Copious  he  is  indeed,  and 
titul,  yet  where  conciseness  and  perspi-    forcible  u  his  descriptions,  not  lavish  in 
cuity  are  once  reconciled,  any  attempt  to   the  number^  but  tznbennt  in  the  riehnsii 
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and  significftney  of  his  words.  You  will 
obterve,  for  I  speak  upon  mj  own  ob- 
aenration,  that  Livy  is  not  so  easy  and 
obvious  to  be  understood  as  Sallust ;  the 
experiment  is  made  every  where  in  read- 
ing five  or  six  pages  of  each  author  toge- 
ther. The  shortness  of  Sallust's  sentences, 
as  long  as  they  are  clear,  shews  his  sense 
and  meaning  all  the  way  in  an  instant : 
the  progress  is  quick  and  plain,  and  every 
three  lines  gives  us  a  new  and  complete 
idea;  we  are  carried  from  one  thing  to 
another  with  so  swift  a  pace,  that  we  run 
as  we  read,  and  yet  cannot,  if  we  read 
distinctly,  run  faster  than  we  understand 
him.  This  is  the  brightest  testimony  that 
can  be  given  of  a  clear  and  obvious  style. 
In  Livy  we  cannot  pass  on  so  readily ;  we 
are  forced  to  wait  for  his  meaning  till  we 
come  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  have 
80  many  clauses  to  sort  and  refer  to  their 
proper  places  in  the  way,  that  I  must  own 
I  cannot  read  him  so  readily  at  si^ht  as  I 
can  Sallust;  though  with  attention  and 
consideration  I  understand  him  as  welL 
He  is  not  so  easy,  nor  so  well  adapted  to 
youDg  proficients,  as  the  other:  and  is 
ever  plainest,  when  his  sentences  are  short- 
est; which  I  think  is  a  demonstration. 
Some,  perhaps,  will  be  apt  to  conclude, 
that  in  tnis  I  diflbr  from  Quinctilian;  but 
I  do  not  conceive  so  myself;  for  Quincti* 
lian  recommends  Livy  before  Sallust  ra- 
ttier for  his  candour,  and  the  larger  compass 
of  his  history;  for  he  owns  aeood  profici- 
ency  is  required  to  understand  him ;  and  I 
can  only  refer  to  the  experience  of  young 
proficients,  which  of  them  is  more  open  to 
their  apprehension.  Distinction  of  sen- 
tences, in  few  words,  provided  the  words 
be  plain  and  expressive,  ever  gives  light  to 
the  author,  and  carries  his  meaning  upper- 
most; but  long  periods,  and  a  multiplicity 
of  clauses,  however  they  abound  with  tbie 
most  obvious  and  significant  words,  do 
necessarily  make  the  meaning  more  retired, 
less  forw vd  and  obvious  to  the  view :  and 
in  this  Livy  may  seem  as  crowded  as  Thu- 
cydides,  if  not  in  the  number  of  periods, 
certainly  in  the  multitude  of  clauses,  which, 
so  disposed,  do  rather  obscure  than  iilumi* 
sate  his  writings.  But  in  so  rich,  so  ma- 
jestic, 80  flowing  a  writer,  we  may  wait 
with  patience  to  the  end  of  the  sentence, 
for  the  pleasure  sUli  increases  as  we  read. 
The  elegance  and  purity,  the  ereatness, 
the  nobleoess  of  his  diction,  his  happiness 
in  narration,  and  his  wonderful  eloquence, 
are  above  aU  commendation;    and  his 


style,  if  we  were  to  decide,  is  certainly  the 
standard  of  Roman  history.  For  Sallust, 
I  must  own,  is  too  impetuous  in  his  course ; 
he  hurries  his  reader  on  too  fast,  and  hard- 
ly ever  allows  him  the  pleasure  of  expecta- 
tion, which  in  reading  history,  where  it  is 
justly  raised  on  important  events,  is  the 
greatest  of  all  others.  Felton. 

§  110.     J%eir  1/86  in  Style. 

Reading  these  celebrated  authors  will 
give  you  a  true  taste  of  good  writing,  and 
form  you  to  a  just  and  correct  style  upon 
every  occasion  that  shall  demand  your  pen. 
I  would  not  recommend  any  of  them  to  a 
strict  imitation  ;  that  is  servile  and  mean ; 
and  you  cannot  propose  an  exact  copy  of  a 
pattern  without  falhng  short  of  the  origi- 
nal: but  if  you  once  read  them  with  a  true 
relish  and  discernment  of  their  beauties, 
you  may  lay  them  aside,  and  be  secure  of 
writing  wiUi  all  the  graces  of  them  all, 
vrithout  owing  your  perfection  to  any. 
Your  style  and  manner  will  be  your  own, 
and  even  your  letters  upon  the  most  or- 
dinary fuqects,  vrill  have  a  native  beauty 
and  elegance  in  the  composition,  which 
vrill  equal  them  with  the  best  originals,  and 
set  them  far  above  the  common  standard. 

Upon  this  occasion,  I  cannot  pass  by 
year  favourite  author,  the  grave  and  face- 
tious Tatler,  who  has  drawn  mankind  in 
every  dress,  and  every  disguise  of  nature, 
in  a  style  ever  varying  with  the  humours, 
fancies,  and  follies  he  describes.  He  has 
shewn  himself  a  master  in  every  turn  of 
his  pen,  whether  his  subject  be  light  or  se- 
rious, and  has  laid  down  the  rules  of  com- 
mon life  vrith  so  much  judgment,  in  such 
agreeable,  such  lively  and  elegant  language, 
that  firom  him  you  at  oiu^  may  form  your 
manners  and  your  style.  Ibid, 

^111.  On  Spbnsbr  and  Shakspbarb. 

I  may  add  some  poets  of  more  ancient 
date ;  and  though  their  style  is  out  of  the 
standard  now,  there  are  in  them  still  some 
lines  so  extremely  beautiful,  that  our  mo- 
dem language  cannot  reach  them.  Chau- 
cer is  too  old,  I  fear ;  but  Spenser,  though 
he  be  antiquated  too,  hath  still  charms 
remaining  to  make  you  enamoured  of  him. 
His  antique  verse  has  music  in  it  to  ravish 
any  ears,  that  can  be  sensible  of  the  softest, 
sweetest  numbere,  that  ever  flowed  from  a 
poet's  pen. 

Shakapeue  is  a  wonderful  genius,  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  the  force  of  nature  and  the 
•Irength  of  wit.     Nothing  can  be  greater 
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and  more  lively  than  his  thoughts ;  no- 
thing nobler  and  more  forcible  than  his 
expression.  The  fire  of  his  fancy  breaks 
out  into  his  words,  and  sets  his  reader  on 
a  flame :  he  makes  the  blood  run  cold  or 
warm;  and  is  so  admirable  amaster  of  the 
passions,  that  he  raises  your  courage,  your 
pity,  and  your  fear  at  his  pleasure ;  but  he 
delights  most  in  terror.  FeUon» 

$  1 12.     On  Milton  and  Philips. 

Milton  is  the  assertor  of  poetic  liberty, 
and  would  have  freed  us  from  the  bondage 
of  rhyme,  but,  like  sinners,  and  like  lov- 
ers, we  hug  our  chain,  and  are  pleased  in 
being  slaves.  Some  indeed  have  made 
some  faint  attempts  to  break  it,  but  their 
verse  had  all  the  softness  and  effeminacy 
of  rhyme  without  the  music;  and  Dryden 
himself,  who  sometimes  struggled  to  get 
loose,  always  relapsed,  and  was  faster 
bound  than  ever :  but  rhyme  was  his  pro- 
vince, and  he  could  make  the  tinkling  of 
his  chains  harmonious.  Mr.  Philips  has 
trod  the  nearest  in  his  great  master's  steps, 
and  has  equalled  him  in  his  verse  more 
than  he  falls  below  him  in  the  compass  and 
dignity  of  his  subject  The  Shilling  is 
tmly  splendid  in  his  lines,  and  his  poems 
will  live  longer  than  the  unfinished  castle, 
as  long  as  Blenheim  is  remembered,  or 
Cjder  drank  in  England.  But  I  have 
digressed  from  Milton ;  and  that  I  may  re- 
turn, and  say  all  in  a  word;  his  style,  his 
thoughts,  his  verse,  are  as  superior  to  the 
generality  of  other  poets,  as  his  subject. 

hid. 

i  lis.    Great  Men  have  untaUy  appeared 
at  the  same  time. 

It  is  a  remarkable  phasnomenon,  and 
one  which  has  oflen  employed  the  specu- 
lations of  curious  men,  that  writers  and 
artists,  most  distinguished  for  their  parts 
and  genius,  have  generally  appeared  in 
considerable  numbers  at  a  time.  Some 
ages  have  been  remarkably  barren  in  them ; 
while,  at  other  periods,  Nature  seems  to 
have  exerted  herself  with  a  more  than  or- 
dinary effort,  and  to  have  poured  them 
forth  with  a  profuse  fertility.  Various  rea- 
sons have  been  assigned  for  this.  Some  of 
the  moral  causes  lie  obvious ;  such  as  fa- 
vourable circumstances  of  government  and 
of  manners ;  encouragement  from  great 
men ;  emulation  excited  among  the  men 
of  genius.  But  as  these  have  been  thought 
inadequate  to  the  whole  effect,  physical 
causes  have  been  also  assigned  j  and  the 


Abb^  du  Bos,  in  his  Reflections  on  Poetry 
and  Painting,  has  collected  a  great  many 
observations  on  the  influence  which  the 
air,  the  climate,  and  other  such  natural 
causes,  may  be  supposed  to  have  upon  ge- 
nius. But  whatever  the  causes  be,  the  fact 
is  certain,  that  there  have  been  certain  pe- 
riods or  ages  of  the  world  much  more  dis- 
tinguished than  others,  for  the  extraordi- 
nary productions  of  genius.         Blair. 

§114.     Fourof  these  Age$  marked  out  by 
the  Learned. 

Learned  men  have  marked  out  four  of 
these  happy  ages.  The  first  is  the  Ghrecian 
age,  wnich  commenced  near  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  extended  till 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  within 
which  period,  we  have  Herodotus,  Thu- 
cydides,  Xenophon,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aris* 
totle,  Demosdienes,  .Alschines,  Lysiaa, 
Isocrates,  Pindar,  iBschylus,  Euriptdet, 
Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  Menander,  Ana- 
creon,  Theocritus,  Lysippus,  Apellea, 
Phidias,  Praxiteles.  The  second  is  the  Ro- 
man age,  included  nearly  within  the  days 
of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus;  affording 
us,  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Terence,  Virgi^ 
Horace,  TibuUus,  Propertius,  Ovid,  Fhrn^ 
drus,  CsBsar,  Cicero,  Livy,  Sallust,  Varro, 
and  Vitruvius.  The  third  age  is  that  of 
the  restoration  of  learning,  under  the  Popes 
Julius  II.  and  Leo  X. ;  when  flourished 
Ariosto,Tasso,  Sannazarius,  Vida,  Machi- 
avel,  Guicciardini,  Davila,  Erasmtis,  Paul 
Jovius,  Michael  Anselo,  Raphael,  Titian* 
The  fourth,  comprehends  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  Queen  Anne;  when  flourished 
in  France,  Comeille,  Racine,  De  Retz, 
Moliere,  Boileau,  Fontaine,  Baptiste, 
Rousseau,  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Bourdaloue, 
Pascal,  Malebranche,  Massillon,  Bruyere, 
Bayle,  Fontenelle,  Vertot;  and  in  Eng- 
land, Dryden,  Pope,  Addison,  Prior, 
Swift,  Pamell,  Congreve,  Otway,  Young, 
Rowe,  Atterbury,  Shaftsbury,  Boling- 
broke,  Tillotson,  Temple,  Boyle,  Locke, 
Newton,  Clarke.  Ibid. 

§  115.     The  reputation  of  the  AncienU 
established  too  firmly  to  be  shaken. 

If  any  one,  at  this  day,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  takes  upon  him  to  decry  the  an- 
cient Classics;  if  he  pretends  to  have  dis- 
covered that  Homer  and  Virgil  are  poets 
of  inconsiderable  merit,  and  that  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero  are  not  great  orators,  we 
may  boldly  venture  to  tell  such  a  man, 
that  he  is  come  too  kte  with  his  discovery. 
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TIm  rapatatiom  of  such  writers  is  esUb-  with  respect  to  errors  committed  here,  as 

lished  upoQ  a  foandatioa  too  solid  to  be  in  Philosophy.     For  the  universal  feeling 

now  shaken  b^  any  arguments  whatever;  of  mankind  is  the  natural  feeling;  and 

for  it  is  established  upon  the  almost  uni«  because  it  is  the  natural,  it  is,  for  that  rea- 

yersal  taste  of  mankind,  proved  and  tried  son,  the  right  feeling.    The  reputation  of 

throughout  the  succession  ofso  many  ages,  the  Iliad  and  the  ^neid  must  therefore 

Imperfections  in  their  works  he  may  in-  stand  upon  sure  ground,  because  it  has 

deed  point  out ;  passaps  that  are  faulty,  stood  so  long ;  though  that  of  the  Aristo- 

he  mav  shew ;  for  where  is  the  human  telian  or  Platonic  philosophy,  every  one 

work  that  is  perfect  f    But  if  he  attempts  is  at  liberty  to  call  in  question.    Blair. 

to  discredit  their  works  in  general,  or  to  «,--«•    r*      ...       ^i     ^     . 

prove  that  the  repuution  which  they  have  ^  ^^^-  ^^  Reputatumjf  the  AnciaUsnoi 

gained  is  on  the  whole  unjust,  there  is  an  omng  to  Pedantry. 

argument  against  him,  which  is  equal  to  It  is  in  vain  also  to  allege,  that  the  re« 

fiill  demonstration.    He  must  be  in  the  potation  of  the  ancient  poets  and  orators, 

wrong :  for  human  nature  is  against  him.  n  owinf  to  authority,  to  pedantry,  and  to 

In  matters  of  taste,  such  as  poetry  and  ora-  the  prejudices  of  education,  transmitted 

tory,  to  whom  does  the  appeal  be!  where  from  age  to  age.  These,  it  is  true,  are  the 

ia  the  standard  I  and  where  the  authority  authors  put  into  our  hands  at  schools  and 

of  the  last  decision  t  where  is  it  to  be  look-  colleges,  and  by  that  means  we  have  now 

ad  for,  but,  as  I  formerly  shewed,  in  those  lui  euly  prepossession  in  their  favour ;  but 

feelings  and  sentiments  that  are  found,  on  lu>w  came  they  to  gain  the  possession' of 

the  most  extensive  examination,  to  be  the  colleges  and  schools?  Plainly,  by  the  high 

common  sentiments  and  feelings  of  men  I  t^'^om  which  these  authors  had  among  their 

Tbese  have  been  fully  consulted  on  this  own  contemporaries.    For  the  Greek  and 

head.  The  Public,  the  uiq>rejudiced  Pub-  Latin  were  not  always  dead  languages. 

licy  hae  been  tried  and  appealed  to  for  There  was  a  time,  when  Homer,  and  Yir- 

many  centuries,  and  throughout  almost  &^  <ind  Horace,  were  viewed  in  the  same 

all  civilized  nations.     It  has  pronounced  nght  as  we  now  view  Dryden,  Pope,  and 

its  verdict;  it  has  given  its  sanction  to  Addison.     It  is  not  to  commentators  and 

these  writers;  and  from  this  tribunal  there  universities,  that  the  classics  are  indebted 

lies  no  farther  appeaL  t<^^  their  fame.   They  became  classics  and 

In  matters  of  mere  reasoning,  the  world  school-book  in  consequence  of  the  high 

may  be  long  in  an  error;  and  may  be  admiration  which  was  paid  them  by  the 

convinced  of  the  error  by  stronger  reason-  htat  judges  in  their  own  country  and  na« 

ings,  when  produced.    Positions  that  d^  tion.    As  eariv  as  the  days  of  Juvenal, 

pend  upon  science,  upon  knowledge,  and  ^^o  wrote  undtof  the  reign  of  Domitian, 

matters  of  fact,  may  be  overturned  accord-  ^^  ^^^  Virgil  and  Horace  become  the 

ing  as  science  and  knowledge  are  enlarged,  standard  books  in  the  education  of  youth, 

and  new  matters  of  fact  are  brought  to  _    ,     ^ 

g.t    For  thi.  «.«,n,  .  .y«em  3f  phi-  ?Si?'*t.».S;:fS;S«^°K  *"'* 

loaophy  receives    no  sufficient  sanction  Sat.  7.* 
from  its  antiquity,  or  long  currency.  The 

world,  as  it  grows  older,  may  be  justly  From  this  general  principle,  then,  of 

coqpected  to.l>ecome,if  not  wiser,  at  least  the  reputation  of  great  ancient  Classics 

niore  knowing;  and  supposing  it  doubtful  being  so  early,  so  lasting,  so  extensive, 

whether  Aristotle,  or  Kewton,  were  the  among  all  the  most  polished  nations,  we 

greater  genius,  yet  Newton's  philosophy  may  justly  and  boldly  infer,  that  their  re- 

BMiy  prevail  over  Aristotle's  by  means  of  putation   cannot  be  wholly  unjust,  bat 

Inter  discoveries,  to  which  Aristotle  was  a  must  have  a  solid  foundation  in  the  merit 

stranger.    But  nothing  of  this  kind  holds  of  their  writings.                           Ibid. 

as  to  matters  of  Taste;  whidi  depend  not  .           «      «      •«            ^    «#  ^ 

on  the  progress  of  knowledge  and  science,  ^^^^*  In  tdiat  Refpecie  &e  Moderne 

but  upon  sentiment  and  feeling.    It  is  in  **^*  ^  Ancienis. 

Tain  to  think  of  undeceiving  mankind.  Let  us  guard,  however,,  against  a  blind 

*  ''Then  tbou  art  boand  to  iinsU,  on  either  band, 
**  Ai  many  stinking  lAinpt  ai  idiool-boyB  itaad, 
**  When  Horace  could  not  read  In  Ini  own  lallyM  book, 

^  Aad  VfifU's  saofod  paft  was  all  bwiei-'d  vkk  SBNka."  IHTOBifc 
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und  implicit  veneration  for  the  Ancients  in  the  more  complex  kindu  of  poetry,  ]ike« 
every  thing.     I  have  opened  the  general  wise,  we  may  have  gained  somewhat,  per- 
principle  which  must  go  far  in  instituting  haps,  in  point  of  regularity  and  accuracy, 
a  fair  comparison  between  them  and  the  In  dramatic  performances,  having  the  ad- 
Moderns.     Whatever  superiority  the  An-  vantage  of  the  ancient  models,  we  may  be 
cients  may  have  had  in  point  of  genius,  allowed  to  have  made  some  improvement!! 
yet  in  all  arts,  where  the  natural  progress  in  the  variety  of  the  characters,  the  con- 
of  knowledge  has  had  room  to  produce  duct  of  the  plot,  attentions  to  probability, 
any  considerable  effects,  the  Moderns  can-  and  to  decorums.  Blair, 
not  but  have  some  advantage.     The  world  .  ,,^       „,          .  i    r  .    .t      ^     .    .  /. 
may,  in  certain  respects,  be  considered  as  *  M®'     ^J  ''^^^  hok  to  Uie  Ancumtsfor 
a  person,  who  must  needs  gain  somewhat        fS^'"'^  ComposiJwn,  and  to  the  Modeinu 
by  advancing  in  years.  Its  improvements        f""^  aocuraU  Philosophy. 
have  not,  I  confess,  been  always  in  pro-        From  whatever  cause  it  happens,  so  it 
portion  to  the  centuries  that  have  passed  is,  that  among  some  of  the  ancient  writers, 
over  it;  for,  during  the  course  of  some  we  must  look  for  the  highest  models  in 
ages,  it  has  sunk  as  into  a  total  lethargy,  most  of  the  kinds  of  elegant  composition. 
Yet  when  roused  from  that  lethargy,  it  For  accurate  thinking  and  enlarged  ideas, 
has  generally  been  able  to  avail  itself,  in  several  parts  of  philosophy,  to  the  mo- 
roore  or  less,  of  former  discoveries.     At  derns  we  ought  chiefly  to  have  recourse, 
intervals,  there  arose  some  happy  genius.  Of  correct  and   finished  writing  in  some 
who  could  both  improve  on  what  had  works  of  taste,  they  may  afford  useful  pat- 
gone  before,  and  invent  something  new.  terns;  but  for  all  that  belongs  to  original 
With  the  advantage  of  a  proper  stock  of  genius,  to  spirited,    masterly,  and  high 
materials,  an  inferior  genius  can   make  execution,  our  best  and  most  happy  ideas 
greater  progress  than  a  much  superior  one,  are,  generally  spe  iking,  drawn  from  the 
to  whom  these  materials  are  wanting.  ancients.     In  epic  poetry,  for  instance. 
Hence,  in  Natural  Philosophy,  Astro-  Homer  and  Virgil,  to  this  day,  stand  not 
nomy.  Chemistry,  and  other  sciences  that  within  many  degrees  of  any  rival.  Orators, 
depend  on  an  extensive  knowledge  and  ob-  such  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  we  have 
servation  of  facts,  modern  philosophers  none.     In  history,  notwithstanding  some 
havean  unquestionable  superiority  over  the  defects,  which  I  am  afterwards  to  mentioa 
ancient.    I  am  inclined  also  to  think,  that  in  the  ancient  historical  plans,  it  may  be 
in  matters  of  pure  reasoning,  there  is  more  safely  asserted,  that  we  have  no  such  his- 
precision  among  the  moderns,  than  in  some  torical  narration,  so  elegant,  so  picturesque, 
instances  there  was  amon^  the  ancients;  so  animated,  and  interesting  as  that  of 
owing  perhaps  to  a  more  extensive  lite-  Herodotus, Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Livy, 
rary  intercourse,  which  has  improved  and  Tacitus,  and  Sallust.     Although  the  con- 
sharpened  the  faculties  of  men.     In  some  duct  of  the  drama  may  be  admitted  to 
studies  too,  that  relate  to  taste  and  fine  have  received  some  improvements,  yet  for 
writing,  which  is  our  object,  the  progress  poetry  and  sentiment,  we  have  nothing  to 
of  society  must,  in  equity,  be  admitted  to  equal  Sophocles  and  Euripides:  nor  any 
have  given  us  some  advantages.     For  in-  dialogue  in  comedy,  that  comes  up  to  the 
stance,  in  history :  there  is  certainly  more  correct,  graceful,  and  elegant  simplicity  of 
political  knowledge  in  several  European  Terence.     We  have  no  such  love-elegies 
nations  at  present,  than  therewas  in  ancient  as  those  of  Tibullus:  no  such  pastorals  as 
Greece  and  Rome.  We  are  betteracquaint-  some  of  Theocritus's:  and  for  lyric  poe- 
ed  with  the  nature  of  government,  because  try,  Horace  stands  quite  unrivalled.    The 
we  have  seen  it  under  a  greater  variety  of  name   of  Horace  cannot  be    mentioned 
fbrms  and  revolutions.  The  world  is  more  without  a  particular    encomium.     That 
laid  open  than  it  was  in  former  times ;  *'  curiosa  felicitas,*'  which  Petronius  has 
commerce  is  greatly  enlarged ;  more  coun-  remarked  in  his  expression ;  the  sweetness, 
tries  are  civilized;  posts  are  every  where  elegance,  and  spirit  of  many  of  his  odes, 
established;  intercourse  is  become  more  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  the 
«&sy;  and  the  knowledge  of  facts,  by  con-  excellent   sentiments,  and    natural    easy 
sequence,  more  attainable.     All  these  are  manner  which  distinguish  his  Satires  and 
^at  advantages  to  historians;   of  which.  Epistles,  all  contribute  to  render  him  one 
in  some  measure,  as  1  shall  afterwards  of^thosevery  few  authors  whom  one  never 
shew,  they  have  tfvailed  themselves.     In  tires  of  reading;  and  from  whom  alone, 
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were  every  other  monument  destroyed, 
we  ahoiild  be  led  to  form  a  very  high 
idea  of  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  Au- 
gustan age.  Blmr. 

§  119.  The  a$sidtu)us  Siuihj  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Classics  recommended. 

To  all  such  then,  as  wish  to  form  their 
taste,  and  nourish  their  genius,  let  me 
warmly  recommend  the  assiduous  study 
of  the  ancient  classics,  both  Greek  and 
Roman. 

Nocturni  versate  manu,  versate  diurni*. 

Without  a  considerable  acquaintance  with 
them,  no  man  can  be  reckoned  a  polite 
scholar;  and  he  will  want  many  assistances 
for  writing  and  speaking  well,  which  the 
knowledge  of  such  authors  would  aiford 
him.  Any  one  has  great  reason  to  suspect 
his  own  taste,  who  receives  little  or  no 
pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  writings,  which 
so,  many  ages  and  nations  have  consented 
in  holding  up  as  subjects  of  admiration. 
And  I  am  per!*uaded,  it  will  be  found, 
that  io  proportion  as  the  ancients  are  ge- 
nerally studied  and  admired,  or  are  un- 
known and  disregarded  in  any  country, 
good  taste  and  good  composition  will 
ik)arish,  or  decline.  They  are  commonly 
none  but  the  ignorant  or  superficial,  who 
undervalue  them.  lbid» 

§  120.     The  ancient  Historians  excel  in 
picturesque  Narration, 

In  all  the  virtues  of  narration,  particu- 
larly in  that  of  picturesque  descriptive  nar- 
ration, several  of  the  ancient  historians 
eminently  excel.  Hence,  the  pleasure  that 
is  found  in  reading  Herodotus,  Thucydi- 
dee,  Xenophon,  Livy,  Sallust,  andTacitus. 
They  are  all  conspicuous  for  the  art  of 
narration.  Herodotus  is,  at  all  times,  an 
agreeable  writer,  and  relates  every  thing 
with  that  ndivetS  and  simplicity  of  man- 
ner, which  never  fails  to  interest  the  reader. 
Though  the  manner  of  Thucydides  be 
more  dry  and  harsh,  yet,  on  great  occa- 
sions, as  when  he  is  giving  an  account  of 
the  plague  of  Athens,  the  siege  of  Platsa, 
the  sedition  in  Corcyra,  the  defeat  of  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily,  he  displays  a  very 
strong  and  masterly  power  of  description. 
Xenophon'sCyropsedia,  and  his  Anaoasb, 
or  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  are  extreme- 
ly beautiful.  The  circumstances  are  finely 
selected,  and  the  narration  is  easy  and  en- 


gaging; but  his  Hellenics,  or  .continiiation 
of  the  history  of  Thucydides,  is  a  much 
inferior  work.  Sallust^s  art  of  historical 
painting  in  his  Catilinarian,  but,  more  es- 
pecially, in  his  Jugurthine  war,  is  well 
known,  though  his  style  is  liable  to  cen- 
sure, as  too  studied  and  affected. 

Ibid. 

§  121.     LivY  remarkable  for  Historical 

Painting, 

Livy  is  more  unexceptionable  in  his 
manner ;  and  is  excelled  by  no  historian 
whatever  in  the  art  of  narration  :  several 
remarkable  examples  might  be  given  from 
him.  His  account,  for  instance,  of  the  fa- 
mous defeat  of  the  Roman  army  by  the 
Samnites,  at  the  FurcsB  Caudins,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  book,  affords  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  exemplifications  of 
historical  painting,  that  is  any  where  to  be 
met  with.  We  have  first,  an  exact  de- 
scription of  the  narrow  pass  between  two 
mountains,  into  which  the  enemy  had  de* 
coyed  the  Romans.  When  they  find  them- 
selves caught,  and  no  hope  of  escape  left, 
we  are  made  to  see,  first,  their  astonish- 
ment, next,  their  indignation,  and  then, 
their  dejection,  painted  in  the  most  lively 
manner, by  such  circumstances  and  actions 
as  were  natural  to  persons  in  their  situa- 
tion. The  restless  and  unquiet  manner  in 
which  they  pass  the  night ;  the  consulta- 
tions of  the  Samnites ;  the  various  mea- 
sures proposed  to  be  taken ;  the  messages 
between  the  two  armies,  all  heighten  the 
scene.  At  length,  in  the  morning,  the 
consuls  return  to  the  camp,  and  inform 
them  that  they  could  receive  no  other 
terms  but  that  of  surrendering  their  arms, 
and  passing  under  the  yoke,  which  was 
considered  as  the  last  mark  of  ignominy 
for  a  conquered  army.  Ibid, 

§  122.    Tacitus  remarkable  for  Histoiical 

PaiTiting. 

Tacitus  is  another  author  eminent  for 
historical  painting,  though  in, a  manner 
altogether  different  from  that  of  Livy. 
Livy's  descriptions  are  more  full,  more 
plain,  and  natural ;  those  of  Tacitus  con- 
sist in  a  few  bold  strokes.  He  selects  one 
or  two  remarkable  circumstances,  and  sets 
them  before  us  in  a  strong,  and,  generally, 
in  a  new  and  uncommon  light.  Such  is 
the  following  picture  of  the  situation  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  Emperor  Galba^  when 


*  <*  Read  ibem  by  day  aod  study  tbem  by  nigbt." 


Francis. 
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Olho  was  advancing  against  bim:  '*  Age- 
*^  iuitur  hue  illuc  Galba,  vario  turbaa  flue- 
*^  tantis  impulsu,  completis  undique  ba- 
'*  silieis    et    templis    lugubri    prospectu. 
*'  Neque  populi  aut  plebis  ulla  vox ;  ned 
'*  attoniti  vultus,  et  converas  ad  oiunia 
*'  aures.     Non  tumultuH,  non  quiea;  sed 
'*  quale  magni  metus,  et  magnae  ir<B,  si* 
'*  leotium  est*."      No  image  in  any  poet 
is  more  strong  and  expressive  than  this  last 
stroke  of  the  description :  '^  Non  tumultuf, 
*'  non  quies,  sed  quale,"  &c.     This  is  a 
conception  of  the  sublime  kind,  and  dis- 
covers high  genius.  Indeed,  throughout  all 
his  works,  Tacitus  shews  the  hand  of  a  mas- 
ter.   As  he  is  profound  in  reflection,  so  be 
is  striking  in  description,  and  pathetic  in 
sentiment  The  philosopher,  the  poet,  and 
the  historian,  all  meet  in  him.     Though 
the  period  of  which  he  writes  may  be 
reckoned  unfortunate  for  an  historian,  he 
has  made  it  afibrd  us  many  interesting  ex- 
hibitions of  human  nature.      The  rela- 
tions which  he  gives  of  the  deaths  of  se- 
*  veral  eminent  personages,  are  as  affecting 
as  the  deepest  tragedies.  He  paints  with  a 
glowing  pencil;  and  possesses  beyond  all 
writers,  the  talent  of  painting,  not  to  the 
imagination   merely,    but  to   the    heart* 
With   many  of  the    most  distinguished 
beauties,  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  not  a 
perfect  model    for   history ;  and  such  as 
have  formed  themselves  upon  him,  have 
seldom  been  successful.     He  is  to  be  ad* 
mired,  rather  thau  imitated.      In  his  re- 
flections be  is  too  refined;  in  his  style  too 
concise,  sometimes  quaint  and  affected, 
often  abrupt  and  obscure.     History  seems 
to  require  a  mors  natural,  flowing,  and 
popular  manner.  Blair, 

§  133.     On  the  Beauty  ef  Ephtolary 
IVritings, 

Its  first  and  fundamental  requisite  is,  to 
be  natural  and  simple;  for  a  stiff  and  la- 
boured manner  is  as  bad  in  a  letter  as  it 
is  in  conversation.  This  does  not  banish 
sprightlioess  and  wit.  These  are  graceful 
in  letters,  just  as  they  are  in  conversation: 
when  they  flow  easily,  and  without  being 
studied;  when  employed  so  as  to  season, 
not  to  cloy.  One  who,  either  in  conver- 
sation or  in  letters,  affects  to  shine  and  to 
sparkle  always,  will  not  please  long.  The 

•  «  Oalba  mm  driven  to  and  fro  by  tbe  lida  of  tlie  mulUtude,  shoving  him  from  place  to  plaoa. 
"  The  templet  and  public  buildings  were  filled  with  crowdf,  of  a  dismal  appearance.  No  clamours 
«  were  heard,  either  from  ihe  ciiizeni,  or  from  the  rabble.  Their  counteaancet  were  filled  with 
^  coiwternatton  ;  their  ears  were  employed  in  liilening  with  aoaiety.  It  was  not  a  tumult;  It  was 
•*  not  quictnts*  j  it  was  the  sileoce  of  terror,  and  of  wrath." 

o  % 


style  of  letters  should  not  be  too  highly 
polished.  It  ought  to  be  neat  and  correct, 
but  no  more.    All  nicety  about  words,  be- 
trays study ;  and  hence  musical  periods, 
and  appearances  of  number  and  harmony 
in  arrangement,  should  be  carefully  avoided 
in  letters.     The  best  letters  are  commonly 
such  as  the  authors  have  written  with  most 
facility.     What  the  heart  or  the  imagina* 
tion  dictates,  always  flows  readily ;  bat 
where  there  is  no  subject  to  warm  or  in- 
terest these,  constraint  appears;  and  hence 
those  letters  of   mere  compliment,  con- 
gratulation, or  affected  condolence,  which 
have  cost  the  authors  most  labour  in  com- 
posing, and  which,  for  that  reason,  they 
perhaps  consider  as  their  master-piecea, 
never  fail  of  being  the  most  disagreeable 
and  insipid  to  the  readers.  lbid» 

§  124.     Ease  in  writing  Letters  must  noi 
degenerate  to  carelessness. 

It  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  reroeiD« 
bered,  that  the  ease  and  simplicity  which 
I  have  recommended  in  epistolary  corre- 
spondence, are  not  to  be  understood  as 
importing  entire  carelessness*  In  writing 
to  the  most  intimate  friend,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  attention,  both  to  the  subject  and 
the  style,  is  requisite  and  becoming.  It 
is  no  more  than  what  we  owe  both  to 
ourselves,  and  to  the  friend  with  whom 
we  correspond.  A  slovenly  and  negli- 
gent manner  of  writing,  is  a  disobliging 
mark  of  want  of  respect.  The  liberty, 
besides,  of  writing  letters  with  too  care- 
less a  hand,  is  apt  to  betray  persons  into 
imprudence  in  what  they  write.  The 
first  requisite,  both  in  conversation  and 
correspondence,  is  to  attend  to  ail  the 
proper  decorums  which  our  own  charac- 
ter, and  that  of  others  demand.  An  im- 
prudent expression  in  conversation  may 
be  forgotten  and  pass  away  ;  but  whea 
we  take  the  pen  into  our  hand,  we  must 
remember,  that ''  Litera  scripta  manet." 

Ibid. 

§  1^5.     On  Pliny's  Letters. 

Pliny's  Letters  are  oim3  of  the  most  cele- 
brated collections  which  the  ancients  have 
given  us,  in  the  epistolary  way.  They 
are  elegant  and  polite ;  and  exhibit  a  very 
pleasing  and  amiable  view  of  the  author. 
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But,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrase,  they 
smell  too  much  of  the  lamp.  They  »are 
too  elegant  and  fine;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
aroid  thinking,  that  the  author  is  casting 
an  eye  towards  the  Public,  when  he  is  ap- 
peanng  to  write  only  for  his  friends.  No- 
thing indeed  is  more  difficult,  than  for  an 
author,  who  publishes  his  own  letters,  to 
diTest  himself  altogether  of  attention  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world  in  what  he  says;  by 
which  means,  he  becomes  much  less  agree- 
able than  a  man  of  parts  would  be,  if,  with- 


published  in  Mr.  Pope's  works,  and  partly 
in  those  of  Dean  Swift.  This  collection 
is,  on  the  whole,  an  entertaining  and  agree- 
able one ;  and  contains  much  wit  and  in- 
genuity. It  is  not,  however,  altogether 
free  of  the  fault  which  I  imputed  to  Pliny*8 
Epistles,  of  too  much  study  and  refinement. 
In  the  variety  of  letters  from  different  per- 
sons, contained  in  that  collection,  we  find 
many  that  are  written  with  ease,  and  a 
beautiful  simplicity.  Those  of  Dr.  Ar- 
buthnot,  in  particular,  always  deserve  that 


out  any  constraint  of  this  sort,  he  were  wri-    praise.     Dean  Swift^s  also  are  unaffected ; 

and  as  a  proof  of  their  being  so,  they  ex- 
hibit his  character  fully,  with  all  its  defects ; 


ting  to  his  intimate  friend.  Blair. 

§  126.     Oft  Cicero's  Letten. 

Cicero's  Epistles,  though  not  so  showy 
as  those  of  Pliny,  are,  on  several  accounts, 
a  far  more  valuable  collection;  indeed,  the 
most  valuable  collection  of  letters  extant 
in  any  language.  They  are  letters  of  real 
business,  written  to  the  wisest  men  of  the 
age,  composed  with  purity  and  elegance, 
butwithout  the  least  affectation;  and, what 
adds  greatly  to  their  merit,  written  without 
any  intention  of  being  published  to  the 


though  it  were  to  be  wished,  for  the  honour 
of  his  memory,  that  his  epistolary  corre- 
spondence had  not  been  drained  to  the 
dregs,  by  so  many  successive  publications* 
as  have  been  given  to  the  world.  Several 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke's,  and  of  Bishop  At- 
terbury's  Letters,  are  masterly.  The  cen- 
sure of  writing  letters  in  too  artificial  a 
manner,  falls  heaviest  on  Mr.  Pope  himself. 
There  is  visibly  more  study  and  less  of  na- 
ture and  the  heart  in  his  letters,  than  in 


world.     For  it  appears  that  Cicero  never    those  of  some  of  his  correspondents.     He 
kept  copies  of  his  own  letters;  and  we  are    had  formed  himself  on  the  manner  of  Voi- 


wholly  indebted  to  the  care  of  his  freed- 
xhan  Tyro,  for  the  large  collection  that  was 
made  after  his  death,  of  those  which  are 
now  extant,  amounting  to  near  a  thou- 
sand*. They  contain  the  most  authentic 
materials  of  the  history  of  that  age ;  and 


ture,  and  is  too  fond  of  writing  like  a  wit. 
His  letters  to  ladies  are  full  of  affectation. 
Even  in  writing  to  his  friends,  how  forced 
an  introduction  is  the  following,  of  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Addison  :  '*  I  am  more  joyed  at 
your  return,  than  I  should  be  at  that  of 


are  the  last  monuments  which  remain  of  « the  Sun,  as  much  as  I  wish  for  him  in 
Rome  in  its  free  state ;  the  greatest  part  of 
them  being  written  during  tnat  important 
crisis,  when  the  republic  was  on  the  point 
of  ruin ;  the  most  interesting  situation,  per- 
haps, which  is  to  be  found  in  the  affairs  of 
mankind.  To  his  intimate  friends,  espe- 
cially to  Atlicus,  Cicero  lays  open  himself 
and  his  heart  with  entire  freedom.  In 
the  course  of  his  correspondence   with 


**  this  melancholy  wet  season ;  but  it  is  his 
"  fate  too,  like  yours,  to  be  displeasing  to 
'^owls  and  obscene  animals,  who  cannot 
'*  bear  his  lustre.''  How  stiff  a  compli- 
ment is  it,  which  he  pays  to  Bishop  At- 
terbary:  *' Though  the  noise  and  daily 
*'  bustle  for  the  public  be  now  over,  I  dare 
'*  say,  you  are  still  tendering  its  welfare ; 
"  as  the  Sun  in  winter,  when  seeming  to 


others,we are introducedinto acquaintance    "retire    from   the    world,  is    preparing 
with  several  of  the  pnncipalpereonages  of    «  ^^^mth  and  benedictions  for  a  better 


Rome ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  most  of 
Cicero's  correspondents,  as  well  as  himself, 
are  elegant  and  polite  writers;  which 
serves  to  heighten  our  idea  of  the  taste 
and  manners  of  that  age.  Ibid. 

i  127.     On  Pope's  and  Swift's  Letters. 

The  most  distinguished  collection  of  let. 
^  in  the  English  language,  is  that  of  Mr. 
*^ope,  D^Q  Swift,  and  their  friends;  partly 


<*  season."  This  sentence  might  be  tole- 
rated in  an  harangue ;  but  is  very  unsuit- 
able to  the  style  of  one  friend  correspond- 
ing with  another.  Ibid. 

§  128.  On  the  Letters  of  Balzac,  Vol 
TURB,  Sbvigne;  and  Lady  Mary 
WoRTLBT  Montagus. 

The  gaiety  and  vivacity  of  the  French 
genius  appear  to  much  advantage  in  their 


^ta,\nmJ^^J!}^^^'^\'^^^^^^^^P^^^^^  y*»'<>'  two  before  lili  death,  in  which  he  tells 
that  Tyro  had  onlv  S!.»?'"'""*'  conceroing  hu  epistlet,  that  he  had  no  collection  of  them,  and 
'  «niy  about  BCTeaty  of  them.— -Ad  Att.  I«,  6. 
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letters,  and  have  given  birth  to  several 
agreeable  publications.  In  the  last  age, 
Balzac  and  Voiture  were  the  two  most 
celebrated  epistolary  writers.  Balzac's  re- 
putation indeed  soon  declined,  on  account 
of  his  swelling  periods  and  pompous  style. 
But  Voiture  continued  long  a  favourite  au- 
thor. His  composition  is  extremely  spark- 
ling ;  he  shews  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and 
can  trifle  in  the  most  entertaining  manner. 
His  only  fault  is,  that  he  is  too  open  and 
professed  a  wit,  to  be  thoroughly  agreeable 
as  a  letter-writer.  The  letters  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne  are  now  esteemed  the  most 
accomplished  model  of  a  familiar  corre- 
spondence. They  turn  indeed  very  much 
upon  trifles,  the  incidents  of  the  day,  and 
the  news  of  the  town ;  and  they  are  over- 
loaded with  extravagant  compliments,  and 
expressions  of  fondness,  to  her  favourite 
daughter  ;  but  withal,  they  shew  such 
perpetual  sprightliness,  they  contain  such 
easy  and  varied  narration,  and  so  many 
strokes  of  the  most  lively  and  beautiful 
painting,  and  perfectly  free  from  afiecta- 
tion,  that  they  are  justly  entitled  to  high 
praise.  The  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montague  are  not  unworthy  of  being 
named  after  those  of  Mad.  de  Sevign^. 
They  have  much  of  the  French  ease  and 
vivacity,  and  retain  more  the  character  of 
agreeable  epistolary  style,  than  perhaps 
any  letters  which  have  appeared  in  the 
English  language.  Blair, 

^  1^9.     Lyric  Poetry.     On  Pindar. 

Pindar,  the  great  father  of  lyric  poetry, 
has  been  the  occasion  of  leading  his  imita- 
tors into  some  defects.  His  genius  was 
sublime;  his  expressions  are  beautiful  and 
happy ;  his  descriptions  picturesque.  But 
finding  it  a  very  barren  subject  to  sing  the 
praises  of  those  who  had  gained  the  prize 
in  the  public  games,  he  is  perpetually  di- 
gressive, and  fills  up  his  poems  with  fables 
of  the  gods  and  heroes,  that  have  little 
connection  either  with  his  subject,  or  with 
one  another.  The  ancients  admired  him 
greatly ;  but  as  many  of  the  histories  of 
particular  families  and  cities,  to  which  he 
alludes,  are  not  unknown  to  us,  he  is  so 
obscure,  partly  from  his  subjects,  and  parly 
from  his  rapid,  abrupt  manner  of  treating 


them,  that,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of 
his  expression,  our  pleasure  in  reading  him 
is  much  diminished.  One  would  ima- 
gine, that  many  of  his  modern  imitators 
thought  the  best  way  to  catch  his  spirit, 
was  to  imitate  his  disorder  and  obscurity. 
In  several  of  the  choruses  of  Euripides  and 
Sophocles,  we  have  the  same  kind  of  lyric 
poetry  as  in  Pindar,  carried  on  with  more 
clearness  and  connection,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  much  sublimity.  Ibid. 

§  130.  On  HojiACE,  as  a  Lyric  PoeL 

Of  all  the  writers  of  odes,  ancient  or 
modern,  there  is  none  that,  in  point  of 
correctness,  harmony,  and  happy  expres- 
sion, can  vie  with  Horace.  He  has  de- 
scended from  the  Pindaric  rapture  to  a 
more  moderate  degree  of  elevation  ;  aod 
joins  connected  thought,  and  good  sense, 
with  the  highest  beauties  of  poetry.  He 
does  not  often  aspire  beyond  that  middle 
region,  which  I  mentioned  as  belonging 
to  the  ode ;  and  those  odes,  in  which  ho 
attempts  the  sublime,  are  perhaps  not  al- 
ways his  best*.  The  peculiar  character, 
in  which  he  excels,  is  grace  and  elegance ; 
and  in  this  style  of  comopsition,  no  poet 
has  ever  attained  to  a  greater  perfection 
than  Horace.  No  poet  supports  a  moral 
sentiment  with  more  dignity,  touches  a 
gay  one  more  happily,  or  possesses  the  art 
of  trifling  more  agreeably,  when  he  chooses 
to  trifle.  His  language  is  so  fortunate,  that 
with  a  single  word  or  epithet,  he  often 
conveys  a  whole  description  to  the  fancy. 
Hence  he  has  ever  been,  and  ever  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  favourite  author  with  all 
persons  of  taste.  Ibid. 

§  131.     On  Casihir,  and  other  modem 
Lyric  Poets, 

Among  the  Latin  poets  of  later  agesy 
there  have  been  many  imitators  of  Horace. 
One  of  the  most  distinguished  is  Casimir, 
a  Polish  poet  of  the  last  century,  who 
wrote  four  books  of  odes.  In  graceful 
ease  of  expression,  he  is  far  inferior  to  the 
Roman.  He  oftener  affects  the  sublime  ; 
and  in  the  attempt,  like  other  lyric  writers, 
frequently  becomes  harsh  and  uonatural. 
But,  on  several  occasions,  he  discovers  a 
considerable  degree  of  original  genius,  and 


»  There  ii  no  ode  whatever  of  Horace's,  without  great  he»titiei.  But  though  I  may  be  Bingolar 
in  my  opiDion,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  tome  of  those  odes  which  have  been  much  admired  for 
sublimity  (lucb  as  Ode  iv.  Lib.  iv. «« Qualem  ministrum  fuiminis  ahtem.  &c.  )  there  appears  some- 
what of  a  strained  and  forced  effort  to  be  lofty.  The  genius  of  this  amiable  poet  shews  itself  ac- 
cording to  my  judgment,  to  grcaUr  advanUge,  in  theme*  of  a  mora  Umpcrate  kind. 
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poetical  fire.     Bacbanan,  in  some  of  his  through  a  thick  cloud  of  ignorance;  and 

lyric  compositions,  is  very  elegant  and  Ihey  had  to  contend  with  the  rude  taste 

clamical.  of  their  age  before  their  writings  could 

Among  the  French,  the  odes  of  Jean  gain   attention.     Under  every  difficulty, 

Baptiste  Rousseau  have  been  much  and  they  arrived,  by  the  extraordinary  efforts 

justly   celebrated.      They   possess  great  of  emulation  and  genius,  at  a  degree  of 

beauty,  both  of  sentiment  and  expression,  excellence  which  greatly  resembled  that 

They  are  animated,  without  being  rbupso-  of  the  models  selected  by  them  for  imita- 

dicol ;  and  are  not  inferior  to  any  poetical  lion, 

productions  in  the  French  language.  The  Greek  verses  which  he  wrote  at  a 

In  our  own  language,  we  have  several  yefy  early  age  are  highly  commended, 

lyric  compositions  of  considerable  merit.  He  prefixed  the  age  at  which  he  wrote 

Dryden's  Ode   on   St.   Cecilia,   is   well  them.     Scaliger  says  he  need  not  have 

known.     Mr.   Gray  is  distinguished  in  done  this;  for  they  are  so  excellent,  that 

some  of  his  odes,  both  for  tenderness  and  even  his  liatin  verses,  which  he  wrote 

sublimity  ;  and  in  Dodsley's  Miscellanies,  when  a  man,  are  by  no  means  equal  to 

aeveral  very  beautiful  lyric  poems  are  to  his  juvenile  compositions  in  the  Greek 

be  found.   As  to  professed  Pindaric  odes,  language. 

they  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  so  inco-  The  Letters  of  Politian  are  indisputa- 

berent,  as  seldom  to  be  intelligible.    Cow-  bij  elegant;    but  they  are  not  without 

ley,  at  all  times  harsh,  is  doubly  so  in  his  their  faults.     The  style  is  sometimes  too 

Pindaric  compositions.   In  his  Anacreon-  elevated  and  oratorical.     For  the  sake  of 

tic  odes,  he  is  much  happier.     They  are  introducing  a  favourite  phrase,  he  often 

smooth  and  elegant;  and, indeed,  the  most  goes  too  far  out  of  his  way,  and  overbur- 

a^eable  and  the  most  perfect,  in  their  thens  the  sense  and  the  expression  by  a 

kind,  of  all  Mr.  Cowley*s  poems.  Blair,  redundancy  of  words. 

%  m.  On  PouTiAN  and  MuBETus,  two  .  With  all  his  faults,  I  must  confess  I 

elegant  WrUen  of  modem  Latin.    [In  ^^^  [^^  ^.'"^  ^^  6^'  ^^TT' 

aUusr  in  anrnvir  to  Inquines  amcL^  "♦'^^Ti"  '"!f  ^"*"'  ^  ^""^  IT'^''" 

•««.  ii-,v  rk^^^^^  1                wwvcf  f.-  ^^^  defects,  and  often  conceals  them. 

ing  ikeir  Oarocters.]  Politian's  real  name  was  Bassus.    The 

One  of  the  brightest  luminanes  which  adoption  of  names  entirely  new,  was,  at 

•bone  forth  at  the  revival  of  learning  was  one  time,  not  uncommon.      Thus  the 

Politian.  A  slight  knowledge  of  the  Greek  real  name  of  Erasmus  was  Gerard.  There 

was  in  his  age  a  great  and  rare  attainment,  was,  perhaps,  some  degree  of  blameable 

He  not  only  understood  the  language  so  ostentation    in  assuming  the  appellations 

•a  to  read  it,  but  to  compose  in  it.     As  a  of  Desiderius  and  Erasmus,  both  of  which, 

grammarian,  as  an  orator,  as  a  poet,  he  according  to   their  respective  etymology, 

has  been  an  object  of  general  admiration,  signify  the  amiable  or  the  desirable.     Po- 

Genius   he  undoubtedly  possessed  in  a  litian's  adopted  name   was   also   chosen 

degree  superior  to  the  laborious  scholars  with  a  view  to  convey  a  favourable  idea 

of  his  times;  but  his  poetry  is,  notwiih-  of  his  character.     It  is  not  improbable 

standing,    greatly  defective.     In   fire  he  that  it  was  thought  to  express,  what,  in- 

abounds;  but  he  is  wanting  in  judgment  deed, its  derivation  may  intimate,  a po/wAoi 

and  in  art.     1  here  are  many  fine  lines  in  taste  and  undersUnding. 

his  Rusticus;  and  the  dicuon  is  through.  It  is  remarkable  of  Muretus,  another 

out  remarkably  splendid,  though  not  al-  elegant  Latinist  of  Modern  ages,  that  he 

ways  purely  classical.      1  he  Latin  poets  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek 

of  this  period  were  not,  indeed,  so  care-  and  Latin    languages,   in   the    latter  of 

ftil  of  the  classical  punty  of  their  style  as  which  he  wrote  most  elegantly,  without 

of  harmony  and  bnlliancv.     Several  of  an  instructor. 

the  poems  of  Politian  are  florid  to  excess.  He  composed  various  critical  and  poe- 

and  far  beyond  that  boundary  which  An-  tical  works;  but  his  orations  have  always 

g«^n  taate  so  finely  delineates.  been  celebrated  as  his  best  productions. 

When  we  consider  the  state  of  litera-  They  are,  indeed,  formed  on  the  pattern 

we  at  this  early  season,  we  must  allow  of  Cicero;  they  are  written  in  a  rapid  and 

ITLch    •??**"■*  ^^^^^  ***•  ^n  paid  flowing  style,  and  ara  not  destitute  of 

Tl,Pvw«m«S!  •?  ^^^^^'•n  JMtly  due.  judicious  obserrations.   But,  with  respect 

i  iiey  were  unaer  the  necessity  of  breaking  to  his  dicUon,  it  must  be  said  of  him,  that 
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lie  is  less  careful  in  the  selection  than  in 
the  disposition  of  words.    This    defect 
arose  from  a  blameable  precipitation,  of 
which  authors  have  sometimes  been  vain. 
We  are  told  that  Muretus  never  tran- 
scribed  any  of   his   writings;    that    he 
scarcely  ever  read  his  productions  twice; 
that  he  seldom  made  a  change  of  inter- 
polation, and  still  less  frequently  a  blot. 
This  may  account  for   his  faults,  but  it 
cannot  excuse  them.     It  is  an  insult  on 
mankind  to  present  them  with  a  work  less 
perfect  than  the  author  might  have  ren- 
dered it.      Haste  and  carelessness   have 
often  been  avowed  by  writers  who  wished 
to  exalt  the  general  opinion  of  their  abi- 
lities; but  they  have  usually,  and  as  they 
deserved,  lost  that  lasting  and  undiminish- 
ed reputation  which  they  might  have  en- 
joyed.    While  an  author  lives,  prejudice 
and  party  may  support  his  fame ;  but  when 
he  is  dead,  these  soon  subside,  and  his 
real   merit  alone  can  preserve  him  from 
oblivion.     Muretus  has  been  justly  and 
severely  censured  for    having  bestowed 
praises  on  the  execrable  massacre  ut  Paris 
on  St.  Bartholomew's  day. 

He  imitates  Cicero;  but,  like  a  servile 
imitator,  he  imitates  that  which  was  least 
beautiful  in  his  model.  The  very  diffuse 
style  of  the  Roman  is  still  more  diffuse  in 
the  orations  of  Muretus.  The  Asiatic 
manner,  even  in  its  best  state,  is  not  agree- 
able to  a  correct  taste.  It  prevented  the 
works  of  the  greatest  orator  whom  the 
world  ever  saw  from  being  universally 
admired;  and,  when  it  is  presented  to 
the  reader  with  aggravated  deformity,  it 
can  scarcely  be  rendered  tolerable  by  any 
concomitant  beauties. 

The  Epistles  of  Muretus,  though  often 
elegant,  are  improperly  written  in  the 
oratorical  rather  than  in  the  epistolary 
style.  He  seems  to  have  studied  and  ad- 
mired the  Orations  of  Cicero  more  than 
his  Epistles. 

Muretus  has  been  greatly  commended 
for  his  poetry.  Scasvola  Sammarthanus 
says  of  him,  that  Catullus  is  not  more  like 
himself  than  he  to  Catullus.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  peculiar  grace, 
either  of  sentiment  or  style,  in  the  few 
little  poems  which  remain  on  sacred  sub- 
'  jecta.  But  there  are  several  on  other  oc- 
casions which  are  very  pleasing,  and  far 
sorpaas,  in  classical  purity  and  in  senti- 
ment, most  of  the  Latin  compositions  of 
«the  age  of  Muretus.  In  the  very  pretty 
epitaph  on  Raphael  there  is  a.  manifest 


impropriety  in  representing  the  painter 
praising  himself  in  the  highest  style  of 
commendation. 

The  verses  entitled  Tibur  are  pleasing. 
The  prologue  to  Terence's  Phonnio  i$ 
easy  and  elegant.  The  Institutio  Pue^ 
rilis  was  intended  to  be  no  more  thaa 
useful.  The  whole  collection  will  furnish 
entertainment  to  him  who  has  formed  a 
taste  for  modern  as  well  as  ancient  Latia 
poetry.  Catullus  and  Tibullus  were  evi- 
dently his  patterns ;  but  Rapin  thinka, 
that  by  an  excessive  affectation  of  fine 
latinity,  his  odes  are  rendered  stiff  and 
unnatural. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  succeed- 
ing writers  who  have  excelled  Muretus 
both  in  verde  and  prose  ;  but  his  real  ex- 
cellencies, and  the  great  reputation  he  has 
possessed,  will  justly  render  him  an  object 
of  attention  to  him  who,  from  his  love  of 
letters,  becomes  interested  in  the  works 
of  all  who  have  contributed  to  advance 
their  progress.  Knox* 8  Essays. 

§  133.  On  Philelphus  and  Tiieodo^b 
Gaza,  polite  Scholars  of  the  Fijleenlh 
Century. 

'  Though  the  admirer  of  elegant  letters 
will  find  his  sweetest,  most  solid,  and 
most  constant  pleasures  of  the  learncvl 
kind,  in  the  writingsof  the  Augustan  age; 
yet  he  will  often  feel  his  curiosity  power- 
fully excited,  and  amply  rewarded,  by 
those  among  the  revivers  of  learning  who 
are  distinguished  by  the  politeness  of  their 
literary  accomplishments.  I  was  lately 
amusing  myself  in  this  pleasant  walk  of 
classical  literature,  when  I  accidentally 
met  with  the  Epistles  of  Philelphus. 
Though  they  were  not  without  a  few  ex- 
pressions which  mark  the  barbarinm  of 
his  times,  they  possess  a  considerable 
share  of  elegance,  and  partake  much  of 
the  graces  which  hhine  so  agreeably  in  the 
epistles  of  Pliny  and  Cicero. 

Philelphus  was  born  at  Tolentino,  in 
Italy,  in  ihe  year  1398;  a  very  early  pe- 
riod for  so  uncommon  an  instance  of 
proficiency.  He  died  at  Florence  in  1480, 
after  having  filled  a  long  life  with  the 
most  laborious  application.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  printing  was  unknown 
at  that  lime,  and  that  not  only  the  books 
which  were  composed,  but  which  were 
also  read,  were  oflen  painfully  transcribed 
by  the  student. 

Philelphus  was  no  inconsiderable  poet, 
and  waa  crowned  with  laurel,  acGording 
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to  tbe  fashion  of  the  limeR,  by  Alphonso  the  character  of  generosity,  should  be  so 
J[4ng  of  Naples.  He  wrote  five  different  much  changed  as  to  be  capable  of  avarice, 
works  in  verse  ;  and,  according  to  his  own  1  have  learned  to  give  away  many  things, 
account  in  one  of  his  letters,  they  con-  but  to  sell  nothing;  particularly  books; 
flisted  of  ten  books  of  satires,  five  books  than  which  I  esteem  nothing  of  greater 
of  misc4.'llaneous  poems,  the  Sfortiad  in  value.  But  this  book  of  Homer  is  so  dear 
«»ight  books,  ten  books  of  epigrams,  and  to  my  heart,  and  affords  me  so  much 
three  of  Greek  poems.  The  number  of  pleasure,  that  life  itself  can  furnish  no- 
verses  in  the  whole,  as  calculated  by  him-  thing  more  delightful.  Therefore  pardon 
«elf,  amounted  to  thirty-three  thousand  me  in  this  one  thing.  If  I  can  gratify  you 
eight  hundred.  He  has  omitted  in  this  in  any  thing  else,  you  may  command  me, 
compulation,  his  Nicholaus,  a  poem  in  and  shall  not  be  disappointed."  My  pa- 
two  books,  and  in  sapphic  verse,  which  per  will  not  admit  a  number  of  citations, 
lie  composed  in  honour  of  Pope  Nicholas  and  I  will  therefore  content  myself  with 
the  Fifth,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  es-  referring  the  lover  of  elegant  latinity  and 
teemed,  and  who  had  invited  him,  by  a  literary  anecdotes  to  the  original  collection, 
large  present,  to  undertake  the  translation  It  is  a  circumstance  which  adds  to  our 
of  Homer  into  Latin.  He  was  scarcely  surprise  in  contemplating  this  example  of 
less  voluminous  in  prose,  but  less  original,  literary  industry,  that  Philelphus  was  very 
as  his  prosaic  works  consist  chierly  of  much  engaged  in  wars  and  in  embassies; 
translations  from  Lysias,  Aristotle,  Xeno-  so  true  is  it,  that  the  greatest  exertions  of 
phon,  Hippocrates,  and  Plutarch;  though  mind  are  compatible  with  the  most  ac- 
he has  aUo  written  two  books  of  Con-  tive  life.  His  writings  are  not  free  from 
vivia,  three  entitled  Commentationes  Flo-  faults,  or  from  that  inaccuracy  which  pro- 
rentinx,  five  on  Moral  Discipline,  and  ceeds  from  haste;  but  he  is  still  a  stupen- 
the  Life  and  Exploits  of  Francis  Sfortia,  dons  instance  of  diligence  and  excellence. 
in  compliment  to  whom  the  Sfortiad,  Who  but  must  lament,  that,  after  having 
ivbich  has  been  mentioned  already,  was  done  so  much  to  enlighten  a  dark  age,  and 
composed.  There  are  also  Orations,  of  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  princes  and  pon- 
which  Erasmus  speaks  rather  unfavour-  tiffs,  he  should  die  in  his  eighty-second 
jably  in  his  Ciceronianus,  year  so  poor,  that  his  bed,  and  the  uten- 

But  the  only  work  of  Philelphus  which  siis  of  his  kitchen,  were  sold  to  pay  the 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting,  expencea  of  his  funeral  ?  But  few  men  of 

is  the  Epistles,  of  which  this  prolific  au-  real  genius  love  money ;  and  of  the  li- 

thor,  in  the  course  of  a  long  life,  has  writ-  berality  of  Philelphus,  the  fragment  which 

ten  no    fewer  than  thirty-seven    books.  I  have  inserted  is  an  ample  testimony. 
These  abound  with  eloquence,  and  with        I  hope  it  will  not  be  tedious  or  disa- 

0uch  literary  anecdotes  and  particulars;  as  greeable  to  the  reader,  if  I  mention  a  few 

cannot  but  afford  amusement  to  the  curi-  circumstances  relative  to  the  friend  and 

pus  scholar.     Though    Morhoff  rather  contemporary    of   Philelphus,  Theodore 

alights  them,  yet  Erasmus,  a  much  better  Gaza,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  his  epistle,  as 

judge,  acknowledges  that  they  resemble  having  transcribed  for  him  a  very  fine 

Cicero.  copy  of  Homer's  Iliad. 

I  present  the  reader  with  an  extract  Theodore  Gaza  was  born  at  Thessalo- 
from  one  of  them,  which  I  happen  to  be  nica,  but  received  part  of  his  education  in 
reading  at  the  time  1  am  writing,  and  Italy.  He  was  an  elegant  writer  both  in 
which  characterizes  the  spirit  of  the  au-  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  languages ;  but 
thor,  and  the  great  attachment  which  he  he  displayed  his  abilities  chiefly  in  trans- 
had  to  books.  Cardinal  Bessario,  the  lation;  a  most  useful  labour  when  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  had  applied  learned  languages  were  imperfectly  under- 
go him,  desiring  him  to  sell  his  copy  of  stood.  His  translated  parts  of  Aristotle, 
Homer's  Iliad;  to  which  request  Philel-  Theophrastus,  and  Hippocrates,  into  La- 
phus  thus  replies:  "That  copy  of  Ho-  tin;  and  the  treatise  of  Cicero  on  Old  Age 
»er  8  Ihad  which  the  very  learned  Theo-  into  Greek.  He  wrote  also  a  treatise  on 
^^W  ^°*  written  out  for  me,  I  Grammar  in  four  books,  which  has  been 
^th  if^'t  "*"'^^'  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  °^^  P*^  greatly  celebrated.  Greek  learning,  and 
i>f  CrcBRu.  ^"?  "**"♦  ^^^  *^^  *^®  treasures  indeed  all  ancient,  learning,  is  greatly  in- 

70H  should  thinv?!.  ?*v"y  ,*"T««*  I***]  ^»>^  to  this  distinguished  reviver  of  it, 

f  ou  snouia  think  that  I,  who  always  had  Theodpje  Qwi. 
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Bat  he  also  was  unfortunate,  and  adds  composed  on   occasions  of  distress  And  ^ 
to  the  number  of  those  whom  ProTidence  mourning.  The  42d  Psalm,  in  particular, 
has  exhibited  to  prove,  that  the  rewards  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  tender  and  plain- 
of  virtuous  and  useful  labour  do  not  con-  tive.     But  the  most  regular  and  perfect 
sist  in  riches,  honours,  or  any  thing  else  elegiac  composition  in  the  Scripture,  per- 
which  the  rulers  of  this  world  are  able  to  haps  in  the  whole  world,  is  the  book,  en- 
bestow.     Poor  Gaza  had  dedicated  his  titled  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.     As 
Translation  and  Commentaries  on  Aristo-  the  prophet  mourns  in  that  book  over  the 
tle*8  Book  on  Animals  to  Pope  Siztus  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  the  Holj 
Fourth,  in  hopes  of  procuring  from  his  City,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  state, 
patronage  a  little  provision  for  his  old  age.  he  assembles  all  the  affecting  images  which 
The  Pope  gave  him  only  a  purse  with  a  a   subject  so  melancholy  could  suggest. 
few  pieces  in  it,  and  accompanied  his  gift  The  composition  is  uncommonly  artificial, 
with  a  manner  which  induced  Gaza  to  By  turns  the  prophet,  and  the  city  of 
conclude  that  it  was  the  last  favour  he  Jerusalem,  are  introduced,  as  pouring  forth 
should  receive.     Gaza  received  it  in  si-  their  sorrows;  and  in  the  end,  a  chorus  of 
lence ;  and  as  he  walked  home,  all  melan-  the  people  send  up  the  most  earnest  and 
choly  and  indignant,  along  the  banks  of  plaintive  supplications  to  God.  The  lines 
the  Tiber,  he  threw  the  purse  into  the  of  the  original  too,  as  may,  in  part,  appear 
stream,  antd  soon  after  died  of  vexation  from  our  translation,  are  longer  than  is 
and  disappointment.  usual  in  the  other  kinds  of  Hebrew  poetry  ; 
I  have  introduced  these  examples  with  and  the  melody  is  rendered  thereby  more 
a  view  to  animate  the  student  to  Indus-  flowing,  and  better  adapted  to  the  queri- 
Iry ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  teach  him  monious  strain  of  elegy, 
to  seek  his  reward  in  his  own  heart,  in  the  The  Song  of  Solomon  affords  us  a  high 
approbation  of  Heaven,  in  the  private  sa-  exemplification  of  pastoral  poetry.     Con- 
tisfactions  of  study ;  and  not  to  depend  sidered  with  respect  to  its  spiritual  mean- 
too  much  on  princes^  pontiffs,  or  even  ing,  it  is  undoubtedly,  a  mystical  allegory; 
popular  favour.              Knox*s  Essays,  in  its  form,  it  is  a  dramatic  pastoral,  or  a 

$134.    On  the  differ^  Kin^  of  Poetical  ^7llict^XLph7,Z]^''s^My 
C^pi^tntheSc^edBool^;andof   ^^  ^^^  f        ■^  -^  fJ;^  ^f  ,„,^,  ^^^  ^^^ 

wT^ri!r!fTDln[!^'"'^  ia.age..  fro™  beginning  to  end.     W 
The  several  kinds  of  poetical  composi-  §  ^36.    On  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  Scripture. 
tton  which  we  find  in  scripture,  are  chiefly        Of  lyric  poetry,  or  that  which  is  intend- 
the  didactic, elegiac,  pastoral, and  lyria  Of  ed  to  be  accompanied  with  music,  the 
the  didactic  species  of  poetry,  the  Book  of  Old  Testament  is  full.     Besides  a  great 
Proverbs  is  the  principal  instance.    The  number  of  hymns  and  songs,  which  we 
nine  first  chapters  of  that  book  are  highly  find  scattered  in  the  historical  and  prophe* 
poetical,  adorned  with  many  distinguished  tical  books,  such  as  the  song  of  Moses, 
graces,  and  figures  of  expression.     At  the  the  song  of  Deborah,  and  many  others  of 
10th  chapter,  the  style  is  sensibly  altered,  like  nature,  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  is 
and  descends  into  a  lower  strain,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  a  collection  of  sacred 
continued  to  the  end ;  retaining  however  odes.    In  these,  we  find  the  ode  exhibited 
that  sententious,  pointed  manner,  and  that  in  all  the  varieties  of  its  form,  and  sup- 
artful  construction  of  period,  which  distin-  ported  with   the   highest  spirit  of  lyric 
guishes  all  the  Hebrew  poetry.  The  Book  poetry ;  sometimes  sprightly,  cheerful,  and 
of  Ecclesiastes  comes  likewise  under  this  triumphant ;  sometimes  solemn  and  mag- 
head;  and  some  of  the  Psalms,  as  the  nificent;  sometimes  tender  and  soft.  From 
119lh  in  particular.                       JB^oir.  these  instances,  it  clearly  appears,  that 

^-  _    _,    .         ,r»   .      in  there  are  contained  in  the  holy  scriptures 

§  185.  Cy/Atf  EZegiac  and  PflstoraiPoetryj^U^^jnplific^^^ 

of  Scripture.      ^^^^^-      kinds  of  poetical  writing.  Ibid. 

Of  elegiac  poeyy,  many  fwy  beautifd  A  Diversity  of  StyU  and  ALum^ 

speciinens  occur  in  Bcnpture;  such  as  the  '  *.•"•    j.^     ,  J*  ■'     j"  ""•»  i«™niw- 

llmentatioa  of  D«Tid  over  his  friend  Jo-        ^  ^  ^S^'^  Composers  of  the  Sacred 

nathan ;  seTtrd  passages  in  the  prophetical        ^"^^  ^  •'<'»'  "*'">.  "'«*  Uum. 

-  books;  and  several  of  David'e  Psalms,       Among  the  di£ferent  composers  of  the 
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sacred  books,  there  is  an  eTidenI  diferaity 
of  style  aod  msDner;  and  to  trace  their 
iiiflferent  characters  in  this  riew,  will  con- 
tribyte  not  a  little  towards  our  reading 
their  writings  with  greater  adrantage. 
The  most  eminent  of  the  sacred  poets  are, 
•the  author  of  the  Book  of  Job,  David,  and 
Isaiah.  As  the  compositions  of  David  are 
4)f  the  lyric  kind,  there  is  a  greater  variety 
of  style  and  manner  in  his  works,  than  in 
chose  of  the  other  two.  The  manner  in 
which,  considered  merely  as  a  poet,  David 
chiefly  excelis  is  (he  pleasing,  the  soft, 
and  the  tender.  In  his  Psalms,  there  are 
many  lofty  and  sublime  passages ;  but,  in 
ttsenglh  of  description,  he  yields  to  Job : 
10  sublimity,  he  yields  to  Isaiah.  It  is  a 
sort  of  a  temperate  grandeur,  for  which 
David  is  chiefly  distinguished ;  and  to  this 
he  always  soon  returns,  when,  upon  sonoe 
<iocasions,  he  rises  above  it.  The  psalms 
in  which  he  touches  us  most,  are  those  in 
which  he  describes  the  happiness  of  the 
righteous,  or  the  goodness  of  God ;  ex- 
presses the  tender  breathings  of  a  devout 
Blind,  or  sends  up  moving  and  affectionate 
supplications  to  heaven.  Isaiah  is,  without 
exception,  the  most  sublime  of  all  poets. 
This  is  abundantly  risible  in  our  transla- 
tion; and,  what  is  a  material  circum- 
•Canoe,  noneof  the  books  of  scripture  appear 
to  have  been  more  happily  translated  than 
the  writings  of  this  prophet.  Majesty  is 
his  reigning  character;  a  majesty  more 
commanding  and  more  uniformly  support- 
ed, than  is  to  be  found  among  the  rest  of 
the  Old  Testament  poets.  He  possesses, 
indeed,  a  dignity  and  grandeur,  both  in 
his  conceptions  and  expressions,  which  are 
altogether  unparalleled,  and  peculiar  to 
himself.  There  is  more  clearness  and  or- 
der too,  and  a  more  visible  distribution  of 
parts,  in  his  book,  than  in  any  other  of  the 
prophetical  writings.  Blair. 

§  138.     On  Jbrbmuh. 

When  we  compare  him  with  the  rest  of 
the  poetical  prophets,  we  immediately  see 
in  Jeremiah  a  very  different  genius.  Isaiah 
employs  himself  generally  on  magnificent 
sul^ectB.  Jeremiah  seldom  discovers  any 
disposition  to  be  sublime^  and  inclines  al- 
?*^ys  to  the  tender  aod  elegiac.  Ezekiel, 
!^  poetical  grace  and  elegance,  is  much 
^^  •k^  to  them  both ;  but  he  is  distin- 
^?  by  a  character  of  uncommon  force 
and  ttrdour.  To  use  the  elegant  expres- 
M^s  of  Bishop  Lowth,  with  regard  to  this 
Prophet :^- fe,t  atrox, vahanMM,liagt. 


"  cus ;  in  sensibus,  fervidus,  acerbus,  in- 
**  dignabundus ;  in  imaginibus,  fecundus, 
**  tniculentus,  et  nonnunquam  pone  defor- 
*'  mis  ;  in  dictione,  grandiloquus,  gravis, 
**  austerus,  et  interdtim  incultus ;  frequens 
**  in  repetitionibus,  non  decoris  aut  gratis 
**  catisa,  sed  ex  indignatione  et  violentia. 
**  Quicquid  susceperit  tractandum  id  se- 
**  dulo  persequitur ;  in  eo  unice  haeret  de- 
*'  fixus  ;  a  proposito  raro  deflectens.  In 
**  cflsteris,  a  plerisque  vatibus  fortass^  su- 
'*  peratus  ;  sed  in  eo  gener^,  ad  quod  vi- 
**  detur  a  natura  unic^  comparatus,  nimi- 
**  ram,  vi,  pondere,  impetu,  granditate, 
^nemo  unquam  eum  superavit."  The 
same  learned  writer  compares  Isaiah  to 
Homer,  Jeremiah  to  Simonides,  and  Eze- 
kiel to  .^Bschylus.  Most  of  the  book  of 
Isaiah  is  strictly  poetical ;  of  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel,  not  above  one  half  can  be  held 
to  belong  to  poetry.  Among  the  minor 
prophets,  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah,  Habakkuk, 
and  especially  Nahum,  are  distinguished 
for  poetical  spirit  In  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  and  Jonah,  there  is -no  poetry. 

Ibid. 

§  139.     On  the  Book  of  Joe. 

It  only  now  remains  to  speak  of  the 
book  of  Job.  It  is  known  to  be  extremely 
ancient ;  generally  reputed  the  most  an- 
cient of  all  the  poetical  books ;  the  au- 
thor uncertain.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this 
book  has  no  connection  with  the  affairs  or 
mani^B»  of  the  Jews,  or  Hebrews.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  land  of  Uz,  or  Idumaea, 
which  is  a  part  of  Arabia ;  and  the  image- 
ry employed  is  generally  of  a  different  kind 
from  what  I  before  showed  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  Hebrew  poets.  We  meet  with  no 
allusions  to  the  great  events  of  sacred  his- 
tory, to  the  religious  rites  of  the  Jews, 
to  Lebanon  or  to  Carmel,  or  any  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  climate  of  JudaBa.  We 
find  few  comparisons  founded  on  rivers  or 
torrents ;  these  were  not  familiar  objects  in 
Arabia.  But  the  longest  comparison  that 
occurs  in  the  book,  is  to  an  object  frequent 
and  well  known  in  that  region,  a  brook 
that  fails  in  the  season  of  heat,  and  disap- 
points the  expectation. of  the  traveller. 

The  poetry,  however,  of  the  book  of 
Job,  is  not  only  equal  to  that  of  any  other 
of  the  sacred  writings,  but  is  superior  to 
them  all,  except  those  of  Isaiah  alone.  As 
Isaiah  is  the  most  sublime,  David  the  most 
pleasing  and  tander,  so  Job  is  the  most  de- 
scriptive of  «ll  the  in^iied  poets.  A  pe- 
culiar §k>w  of  fancy,  Mid  stnogth  of  de- 
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'scription  characterise  the  author.  No 
writer  whatever  abounds  so  much  in  meta- 
phors. He  may  be  said,  not  to  describe, 
but  to  render  visible,  whatever  he  treats 
of.  A  variety  of  instances  might  be  given. 
Let  us  remark  only  those  strong  and  lively 
colours,  with  which,  in  the  following  pas- 
sages, taken  from  the  18th  and  %th  chap- 
ters  of  his  book,  he  paints  the  condition 
of  the  wicked :  observe  how  rapidly  his 
figures  rise  before  us  :  and  what  a  deep 
impression,  at  the  same  time,  they  leave  on 
the  imagination.  ^  Knowest  thou  not  this 
*^  of  old,  since  man  was  placed  upon  the 
**  earth,  that  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked 
**  is  short,  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite, 
**  but  for  a  moment  ?  Though  his  excel- 
*'  lency  mount  up  to  the  heavens,  and  his 
**  head  reach  the  clouds,  yet  be  shall  perish 
**  for  ever.  He  shall  fly  away  as  a  dream, 
**  and  shall  not  be  found ;  yea,  he  shall  be 
**  chased  away,  as  a  vision  of  the  night. 
*^  The  eye  also  which  saw  him,  shall  see 
**  him  no  more ;  they  which  have  seen 
"  him,  shall  say,  where  is  he? — He  shall 
**  suck  the  poison  of  asps,  the  viper*s 
**  tongue  shall  slay  him.  In  the  fullness  of 
^  his  sufficiency,  he  shall  be  in  straits ; 
**  every  hand  shall  come  upon  him.  He 
**  shall  flee  from  the  iron  weapon,  and 
^*  the  bow  of  steel  shall  strike  him  through, 
*'  all  darkness  shall  be  hid  in  his  secret 
**  places.  A  fire  not  blown  shall  consume 
*^  nim.  The  heaven  shall  reveal  his  ini- 
**  quity,  and  the  earth  shall  rise  up  against 
**  him.  The  increase  of  his  house  shall 
**  depart.  His  goods  shall  flow  away  in 
**  the  day  of  wrath.  The  light  of  the 
**  wicked  shall  be  put  out;  the  light  shall 
*^  be  dark  in  his  tabernacle.  The  steps 
**  of  his  strength  shall  be  straitened,  and 
^  his  own  counsel  shall  cast  him  down.. 
**  For  he  is  cast  into  a  net,  by  his  own 
**  feet.  'Hewalketh  upon  a  snare.  Ter- 
^  rors  shall  make  him  afraid  on  every  side; 
**  and  the  robber  shall  prevail  against  him. 
**  Brimstone  shall  be  scattered  upon  his 
**  habitation.  His  remembrance  shall  pe- 
**  rish  from  the  earth,  and  he  shall  have 
**  mo  same  in  the  street.  He  shall  be  dri- 
**  veo  from  light  into  darkness.  They 
*^  that  eome  after  him  shall  be  astonished 
**  att  his  day.  He  shall  drink  of  the  wrath 
*'  of  the  Almighty."  Blmr. 

h  140.    OnihelliadofHouEVi. 

The  sufaieei  of  tha  Iliad  must  unques- 
tiooably  be  admitted  to  be,  in  this  vm^p 
htppiljohaMo.    Xa.tbt*da]paof  tiiMMC» 


no. object  could  be  more  splendid  and  dig- 
nified than  the  Trojan  war.     So  great  a 
confederacy  of  the  Grecian  states,  under 
one  leader,  and  the  ten  years*  siege  which 
they  carried  on  against  Troy,  must  have 
spread  far  abroad  the  renown  of  many  mi- 
htarv  exploits,   and  interested  all  Greecte 
in  the  traditions  concerning  the   hero^ 
who  had  most  eminently  signalized  themi- 
selves.     Upon   these  traditions.   Homer 
grounded  his  poem ;  and  though  he  lived, 
as  is  generally  believed,  only  two  or  three 
centuries  after  the  Trojan  war,  yet,  througji 
the  want  of  written  records,  tradition  must, 
by  his  time,  have  fallen  into  the  degree 
of  obscurity  most  proper  for  poetry ;  and 
have  left  him  at  full  liberty  to  mix  as  much 
fable  as  he   pleased,  with  the  remains  of 
true  history.     He  has  not  chosen,  for  his 
subject,  the  whole  Trojan  war;  but,  with 
^reat  judgment,  he  has  selected  one  part  of 
It,  the  quarrel  betwixt  Achilles  and  Affa- 
memnon,   and  the  events  to  which  that 
quarrel  gave  rise;  which,  though  they  take 
up  forty-seven  days  only,  yet  include  the 
most  interesting  and  most  critical  period 
of  the  war.     By  this  management,  ne  hM 
given  greater  unity  to  what  would  have 
otherwise  been  an  unconnected  history  of 
battles.     He  has  gained  one  hero,  or  prin- 
cipal   character,    Achilles,    who    reigns 
throughout  the  work ;   and  he  has  shewn 
the  pernicious  effect  of  discord  among  con- 
federated princes.     At  the  same  time,  I 
admit  that  Homer  is  less  fortunate  in  his 
subject  than   Virgil.     The  plan  of  the 
^neid  includes  a  greater  compass  and  ft 
more  agreeable  diversity  of  events :  whereaa 
the  I  Had  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  batUai. 
The  praise  of  high  invention  has  in  every 
age  been  given  to  Homer,  with  the  gr^t« 
est  reason.  The  prodigious  number  of  in- 
cidents, of  speeches,  of  characters  divine 
and  human,  with  which  he  abounds;  ihn 
surprising  variety  with  which  he  has  diven- 
sified  his  battles,  in  the  wounds  and  deaths, 
and  little  history- pieces  of  almost  all  the 
persons  slain,  discover  an  invention  next  to 
boundless.    But  the  praise  of  judgment  ia, 
in  my  opinion,  no  less  due  to  Homer,  than 
that  of  invention.     His  story  is  ail  alo^g 
conducted  with  great  art.     He  rises  npoa 
us  gradually ;  his  heroes  are  brought  out, 
one  after  another,  to  be  objects  of  our  nt^ 
tention.  The  distress  thickens  as  the  poem 
advances;  and  every  thing  is  so  contrived 
as  to  aggrandize  Achilles,  and  to  naidcc 
him,  as  the  poet  intended  ha  sbo^ld  be, 
IJhf  capital  figure. 
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Bat  that  wherein  Homer  excels  all  wri- 
teiB,  18  the  characteristical  part  Here  he 
is  without  a  rival.  His  lively  and  spirited 
exhibition  of  characters,  is,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, Owing  to  his  being  so  dramatic  a  wri- 
ter, abounding  every  where  with  dialogue 
and  conversation.  There  is  much  more 
dialogue  in  Homer  than  in  Virgil ;  or,  in- 
deed, than  in  any  other  poet.       Blair, 

^  141.     On  the  Odyssey  of  Homeb. 

My  observations,  hitherto,  have  been 
made  upon  the  Iliad  only.  It  is  necessary 
to  take  some  notice  of  the  Odyssey  also. 
Longinus's  criticism  upon  it  is  not  without 
foundation,  that  Homer  may,  in  this  poem, 
be  compared  to  the  setting  sun,  whose 

grandeur  still  remains,  without  the  heat  of 
is  meridian  beams.  It  wants  the  vigour 
and  sublimity  of  the  Iliad ;  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  possesses  so  many  beauties,  as  to  be 
justly  entitled  to  high  praise.  It  is  a  very 
amusing  poem,  and  has  much  greater  va- 
riety than  the  Iliad ;  it  contains  many  in- 
teresting stories,  and  beautiful  descriptions. 
We  see  every  where  the  same  descriptive 
and  dramatic  geuius,  and  the  same  fertility 
of  invention,  that  appears  in  the  other 
work.  It  descends  indeed  from  the  dignity 
of  gods  and  heroes,  and  warlike  achiev- 
ments ;  but  in  recompense,  we  have  more 
pleasing  pictures  of  ancient  manners.  In- 
stead of  that  ferocity  which  reigns  in  the 
Iliad,  the  Odyssey  presents  us  with  the 
most  amiable  images  of  hospitality  and  hu- 
manity ;  entertains  us  with  many  a  won- 
derful adventure,  and  many  a  landscape 
of  nature ;  and  instructs  us  by  a  constant 
vein  of  morality  and  virtue,  which  runs 
through  the  poem.  Ibid, 

§  142.     On  the  DeauliesofYiVLQiL. 

Virgil  possesses  beauties  which  have 
justly  drawn  the  admiration  of  ages,  and 
which,  to  this  day,  hold  the  balance  in 

S[uilibrium  between  his  fame  and  that  of 
omer.  The  principal  and  distinguishing 
excellency  of  Virgil,  and  which,  in  my 
opinion,  he  possesses  beyond  all  poets,  is 
tenderness.  Nature  had  endowed  him 
with  exquisite  sensibility ;  he  felt  every 
affecting  circumstance  in  the  scenes  he  de- 
scribes ;  and  by  a  single  stroke,  he  knows 
^ow  to  reach  the  heart.  This,  in  an  epic 
P^^^,  is  the  merit  next  to  sublimity ;  and 
P^ta  it  in  author's  power  to  render  his 
«j|^po8ition  extremely  interesting  to  all 

II '^®-  ^!i*^.^«ty  of  this  kind,  in  the 
Iliad,  18  the  interview  of  HectorVith  An- 


dromache.  But,  in  the  ^neid,  there  are 
many  such.  The  second  book  is  one  of 
the  greatest  master-pieces  that  ever  was 
executed  by  any  hand :  and  Virgil  seems 
to  have  put  forth  there  the  whole  strength 
of  his  genius,  as  the  subject  afforded  a  va- 
riety of  scenes,  both  of  the  awful  and  ten- 
der kind.  The  images  of  horror,  present- 
ed by  a  city  burned  and  sacked  in  the 
night,  are  finally  mixed  with  pathetic  and 
affecting  incidents.  Nothing,  in  any  poet, 
is  more  beautifully  described  than  the 
death  of  old  Priam ;  and  the  family-pieces 
of^neas,  Anchises,  and  Creusa,  areas 
tender  as  can  be  conceived.  In  many  pas- 
sages of  the  ^neid,  the  same  pathetic  spi- 
rit shines,  and  they  have  been  always  the 
favourite  passages  in  that  work.  The 
fourth  booK,  for  instance,  relating  the  un- 
happy passion  and  death  of  Dido,  has  been 
always  most  justly  admired,  and  abounds 
with  beauties  of  the  highest  kind.  The 
interview  of  ^neas  with  Andromache  and 
Helenus,  in  the  third  book ;  the  episodes 
of  Pallas  and  Evander,  of  Nisus  and  Eury- 
altts,  of  Lausus  and  Mezentius,  in  the  Ita- 
lian wars,  are  all  striking  instances  of  the 
poet's  power  of  raising  the  tender  emo- 
tions. For  we  must  observe,  that  though 
the  ^neid  be  an  unequal  poem,  and,  in 
some  places,  languid,  yet  there  are  beau- 
ties scattered  through  it  all ;  and  not  a 
few,  even  in  the  last  six  books.  The  best 
and  most  finished  books,  upon  the  whole, 
are  the  first,  the  second,  the  fourth,  the 
sixth,  the  seventh,  the  eighth,  and  the 
twelfth.  Ibid. 

§  143.     On  the  comparative  Merit  of  Ho' 
MXR  and  ViRoii. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  to  the  comparative 
merit  of  those  two  great  princes  of  epic 
poetry.  Homer  and  Virgil;  the  former 
must  undoubtedly  be  admitted  to  be  the 
greater  genius ;  the  latter,  to  be  the  more 
correct  writer.  Homer  was  an  original  in 
his  art,  and  discovers  both  the  beauties  and 
the  defects,  which  are  to  be  expected  in  an 
original  author,  compared  with  those  who 
succeed  him ;  more  boldness,  more  nature 
and  ease,  more  sublimity  and  force ;  but 
greater  irregularities  and  negligences  in 
composition.  Virgil  has,  all  along,  kept 
his  eye  upon  Homer;  in  many  places  he 
has  not  so  much  imitated,  as  he  has  lite- 
rally translated  him.  The  description  of 
the  storm,  for  instance,  in  the  first  i^neid, 
and  ^neas's  speech  upon  that  occasion, 
are  translations  from  the  fifth  book  of  the 
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Odyssey ;  not  to  mention  almost  all  the 
similes  of  Virgil,  which  are  no  other  than 
copies  of  those  of  Homer.     The  pre-emi- 
nence in  invention,  therefore,  must,  beyond 
doubt,  be  ascribed  to  Homer.     As  to  the 
pre-eminence  in  judgment,  though  many 
critics  are  disposed  to  give  it  to  Virgil,  yet, 
in  my  opinion,  it  hangs  doubtful.    In  Ho- 
mer, y/e  discern  all  the  Greek  vivacity;  in 
Virgil,  all  the  Roman  stateliness.  Homer's 
imagination  is  by  much  the  most  rich  and 
copious ;  Virgil's  the  most  chaste  and  cor- 
rect.    The  strength  of  the  former  lies,  in 
his  power  of  warming  the  fancy ;   that  of 
the  latter,  in  his  power  of  touching  the 
heart.     Homer's  style  is  more  simple  and 
animated ;  Virgil's  more  elegant  and  uni- 
form.    The  first  has,  on  many  occasions, 
a  sublimity  to  which  the  latter  never  at- 
tains; but  the  latter,  in  return,  never  sinks 
below  a  certain  degree  of  epic  dignity, 
which  cannot  so  clearly  be  pronounced  of 
the  former.  Not,  however,  to  detract  from 
the  admiration  due   to  both  these  great 
poets,  most  of  Homer's  defects  may  rea- 
sonably be  imputed,  not  to  his  genius,  but 


they  were  not  so  self-sufficient,  as  to  ima- 
gine their  first  thoughts  were  above  their 
own  review  and  correction,  or  their  last 
above  the  judgment  6f  their  friends.  They 
submitted  their  compositions  to  the  cen- 
sure of  private  persons  and  public  assem- 
blies. They  reviewed,  altered,  and  po- 
lished, till  they  had  good  hopes  they  could 
present  the  world  with  a  finished  pieoe«' 
And  so  great  and  happy  was  their  judg- 
ment, that  they  understood  when  they  had 
done  well,  and  knew  the  critical  season  of 
laying  aside  the  file. 

For  as  those  excellent  masters,  Pliny 
and  Quinctilian,  observe,  there  may  be  an 
intemperance  in  correction;  when  an  inge- 
nious man  has  such  an  excess  of  mo- 
desty and  faulty  distrust  of  himself,  that 
he  wears  off  some  of  the  necessary  and 
ornamental  parts  of  his  discourse,  instead 
of  polishing  the  rough,  and  taking  off  the 
superfluous. 

These  immortal  wits  did  not  preposte- 
rously resolve  first  to  be  authors,  and  then 
immediately  fall  to  writing  without  study 
and  experience;  but  took  care  to  furnisn 


to  the  manners*of  the  age  in  which  he  lived;    themselves    with     knowledge     by    close 


and  for  the  feeble  passages  of  the  ^neid, 
this  excuse  ought  to  be  admitted,  that  the 
iBneid  was  leh  an  unfinished  work. 

Blair. 


thought,  select  conversation,  and  reading; 

and  to  gain  all  the  information  and  light 

that  was  necessary  to  qualify  them  to  do 

justice  to  their  subject.     Then,  after  they 

had  begun  to  write,  they  did  not  hurry  on 

their  pen  with  speed  and  impatience  to 

appear  in  the  view  of  the  world ;  but  they 

took  times  and  pains  to  give  every  part  of 

their  discourse  all  possible  strength  and  or* 

practicable,   to   give  any  more  Extracti,     nament,  and  to  make  the  whole  composi- 

coDsiitently  with  the  neceuary  limiu  pre-    <ion  uniform  and  beautiful.    They  wisdy 

considered,  that  productions  which  come 
before  their  due  time  into  the  world,  are 
seldom  perfect  or  long-lived ;  and  that  an 
author  who  designs  to  write  for  posterity, 
as  well  as  the  present  generation,  cannot 
study  a  work  with  too  deep  care  and  reso- 
lute industry. 

Varus  tells  us  of  his  incomparable  friend 
Virgil,  that  he  composed  but  very  few 
verses  in  a  day.  That  consummate  philoso- 


To  the  admiren  of  polite  learning  the  Lectures 
qf  Dr.  Blair,  at  large,  are  strongly  recom- 
mended. The  Extracts  in  this  book  are  de- 
■igned  only  as  specimens  of  that  elegant 
and  usefal  work,  and  for  the  use  of  School' 
boffi.    It  would  be  unjust,  and  indeed  im- 


scribed  to  this  book. 


§  144.  On  the  ancient  Writers;  and  on 
the  Labour  vnth  which  the  Ancients 
composed. 

The  Ancients  (of  whom  we  speak)  had 
good  natural  parts,  and  applied  them  right; 
they  understood  their  own  strength,  and 
were  masters  of  the  subjects  they  under- 
took;   they  had  a  rich  genius  carefully 


cultivated;  in  their  writings  you  have  na-    pher,  critic,  And  poet,  regarded  the  value. 


ture  without  wildness,  and  art  without  os- 
^Btation.  For  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  nature 
^nd  genius,  without  care  and  diligent  ap- 
plication to  refine  and  improve  them.  The 
finest  paradise  will  run  wild,  and  lose  both 
its  pleasure  and  usefulness,  without  a  skil- 
ful hand  constantly  to  tend  and  prune  it. 
Though  these  generous  spirits  were  inspi- 
red with  the  love  of  true  praise,  and  had  a 
modest  assurance  of  their  own  abilities;  yet 


not  number  of  his  lines ;  and  never  thought 
too  much  pains  could  be  bestowed  on  a 
poem,  that  he  might  reasonably  expect 
would  be  the  wonder  of  all  ages,  and  last 
out  the  whole  duration  of  time.  Quinc- 
tilian assures  us,  that  Sallust  wrote  with 
abundance  of  deliberation  and  prudent 
caution ;  and  indeed  that  fully  appears 
from  his  complete  and  exquisite  wntiogs. 
Demosthenes  laboured  night  and  day,  oat- 
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watched   tht  poor  mechanic  in  Athens  there  exact  images  of  all  the  actions  of 

(that  was  forced  to  perpetual  drudgery  to  war,  and  employments  of  peace;  and  are 

support  himself  and  bis  family)  till  he  had  entertained  with  the  delightful  view  of  the 

acquired  such  a  mastery  in  his  noble  pro*  universe.     Homer  has  all  the  beauties  of 

fession,  such  a  rational  and  over-ruling  ve*  every  dialect  and  style  scattered  through 

hemence,  such  a  perfect  habit  of  nervous  his  writings;  he  is  scarce  inferior  to  any 

and  convincing  eloquence,  as  enabled  him  other  poet,  in  the  poet's  own  way  and  ex- 

to  defy  the  strongest  opposition,  and  to  cellency ;  but  excels  all  others  in  force  and 

triumph  over  envy  and  time.  comprehension   of  genius,    elevation    of 

Plato,  when  he  was  eighty  years  old,  fancy,  and  immense  copiousness  of  inven- 

was  busily  employed  in  the  review  and  tion.    Such  a  sovereignty  of  genius  reigns 

amendment  of  his  divine  dialogues:  and  all  over   his   works,  that    the    ancients 

some  people  are  severe  upon  Cicero,  that  esteemed  and  admired  him  as  the  great 

in  imitation  of  Plato,  he  was  so  scrupulous  High  Priest  of  nature,  who  was  admitted 

whether  he  ought  to  write  ad  Piram  or  in  into  her  inmost  choir,  and  acquainted  with 

Pirgta,  Pinmrn,  or  in  Ptrisuffi,  that  now  in  her  most  solemn  mysteries, 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  in  the  fury  of       The  great  men  of  former  ages,  with  one 

the  civil  wars,  when  he  knew  not  how  to  voice,  celebrate  the  praises  of  Homer;  and 

dispose  of  his  family,  and  scarce  expected  old  Zoilus  has  only  a  few  followers  in 

satety,  he  earnestly  mtreated  his  noble  and  these  later  times,  who  detract  from  him 

learned  friend  Atticus  to  resolve  that  diffi-  either  for  want  of  Greek,  or  from  a  spirit 

culty,and  ease  him  of  the  perplexity  which  of  conceit  and  contradiction. 
It  created  him.     Whatever  raillery  or  re-        These  gentlemen  tell  us,  that  the  divine 

flection  some  humorsome  wits  may  make  Plato  himself  banished  him  out  of  his  com- 

upon  that  great  man's  exactness  and  nicety  moawealth ;  which,   say  they,   must  be 

in  that  respect,  and  at  such  a  time ;  'tis  a  granted  to  be  a  blemish  upon  the  poet's 

plain  proof  of  his  wonderful  care  and  dili-  reputation.    The  reason  why  Plato  would 

gence  in  his  composition,  and  the  strict  re-  not  let  Homer's  poems  be  in  the  hands  of 

gard  he  had  to  the  purity  and  propriety  the  subjects  of  that  government,  was  be- 

of  his  language.     The  ancients  so  accu«  cause  he  did  not  esteem  ordinary  men  ca- 

rately  understood,  and   so  indefatigably  pab]e  readers  of  them.      They  would  be 

studied  their  subject,  that  they  scarce  ever  apt  to  pervert  his  meaning,  and  have  wrong 

fail  to  finish  and  adorn  every  part  with  notions  of  God  and  religion,  by  taking  his 

strong  sense,  and  lively  expression.  bold  and  beautiful  allegories  in  too  literal 

BlackuxdL  a  sense.  Plato  frequently  declares  that  he 
^  _  loves  and  admires  him  as  the  best,  the 
§  145.  On  Homer.  ^j^^  pleasant,  and  the  divinest  of  all  the 
Tis  no  romantic  commendation  of  Ho-  poets;  and  studiously  imitates  his  iigura- 
mer,  to  say,  that  no  man  understood  per-  live  and  mystical  way  of  writing.  Though 
sons  and  things  better  than  he;  or  had  a  he  forbad  bis  works  to  be  read  in  public, 
deeper  insight  into  the  humours  and  pas-  yet  he  would  never  be  without  them  in  his 
sions  of  human  nature.  He  represents  own  closet.  Though  the  philosopher  pre- 
great  things  with  such  sublimity,  and  lit-  tends,  that  for  reasons  of  state  he  must  re- 
de ones  with  such  propriety,  that  he  al-  move  him  out  of  his  city;  yet  he  declares 
ways  makes  the  one  admirable,  and  the  he  would  treat  him  with  all  possible  re- 
other  pleasant.  spect  while  he  staid ;  and  dismiss  him  la- 
He  is  a  perfect  master  of  all  the  lofty  den  with  presenU,  and  adorned  with  gar- 
graces  of  the  figurative  style,  and  all  the  lands  (as  the  priests  and  supplicants  of 
purity  and  easiness  of  the  plain.  Strabo,  their  gods  used  to  be);  by  which  marks  of 
the  excellent  geographer  and  historian,  honour,  all  people  wherever  he  came  might 
assures  us,  that  Homer  has  described  the  be  warned  and  induced  te  esteem  his  per- 
places  and  countries  of  which  he  gives  son  sacred,  and  receive  him  with  due  ve- 
account,  with  that  accuracy  that  no  man  neration.  Ibid, 
can  imagine  who  has  not  seen  them;  and  ^^  t— ^^-,*„« 
ao  man  but  must  admire  and  be  astonished                ^1^6.     0»  Theocbitus. 

who  has.     His  poems  may  justly  be  com-        If  we  mention  Theocritus,  he  will  be 

pared  with  that  shield  of  divine  work-  another  bright  instance  of  the  happy  abi- 

manship  so  inimitably  represented  in  the  lities  and  various  accomplishments  of  the 

eighteenth  book  of  the  Iliad.    You  hare  wieieflta.    He  has  writ  in  several  sorts  of 

ft 
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Jloetry,  and  suooeeded  in  all.  It  seems  un« 
qecessary  to  praise  the  native  simplicity  and 
easy  freedom  of  his  pastorals ;  when  Virgil 
himself  sometimes  invokes  the  muse  of  Sy« 
recuse ;  when  he  imitates  him  through  all 
his  own  poems  of  that  kind,  and  in  several 
passages  translates  him.  Quinctilian  says 
of  our  Sicilian  bard,  that  he  is  admirable 
in  his  kind ;  but  when  he  adds,  that  his 
muse  is  not  onlyshyof  appearingatthebar, 
but  in  the  city  too,  'tis  evident  this  remark 
must  be  confined  to  his  pastorals.  In  several 
of  his  other  poems,  he  shews  such  strength 
of  reason  and  politeness,  as  would  qualify 
him  to  plead  among  the  orators,  and  make 
him  acceptable  in  the  courts  of  princes.  In 
his  smaller  poems  of  Cupid  stung,  Adonis 
killed  by  the  boar,  &c.  you  have  the  vi« 
gour  and  delicacy  of  Anacreon ;  in  his  Hy« 
laSf  and  Combat  of  Pollux  and  Amycus, 
he  is  much  more  pathetical, clear  and  plea- 
sant, than  Apollonius  on  the  same,  or  any 
other  subject  In  his  conversation  of  Ale- 
menaand  Tiresias,  of  Hercules  and  the  old 
servant  of  Augeas,  in  Cynicea  and  Thyo- 
nichus,  and  the  women  going  to  the  cere- 
monies of  Adonis,  there  is  all  the  easiness 
and  engaging  familiarity  of  humour  and 
dialogue,  which  reign  in  the  Odysseys;  and 
in  Hercules  destroying  the  lion  of  Nemasa, 
the  spirit  and  majesty  of  the  Iliad.  The 
panegyric  upon  king  Ptolemy  is  justly  es- 
teemed an  original  and  model  of  perfection 
in  that  way  of  writing.  But  in  that  ex- 
cellent poem^  and  the  noble  hymn  upon 
Castor  and  Pollux,  he  has  praised  his  gods 
and  his  hero  with  that  delicacy  and  dex- 
terity of  address,  with  those  sublime  and 
graceful  expressions  of  devotion  and  re- 
spect, that  in  politeness,  smoothness  of 
turn,  and  a  refined  art  of  praising  without 
offence,  or  appearance  of  flattery,  he  has 
equalled  Callimachus:  and  in  loftiness 
and  flight  of  thought,  scarce  yields  to 
Pindar  or  Homer.  BlackwaU. 

§  147.      On  HsRonoTus. 

Herodotus  had  gained  experience  by 
travelling  over  all  his  own  country,  Thrace 
and  Scythia  ;  he  travelled  likewise  to  Ara- 
bia, Palestine,  and  Egypt ;  where  he  care- 
fully viewed  the  chief  curiosities  and  most 
remarkable  places,  and  conversed  with  the 
Egyptian  priests,who  informed  him  of  their 
ancient  history,  and  acquainted  him  with 
their  customs,  sacred  and  civil.   Indeed 


he  speaks  of  their  religions  rites  witk 
such  plainness  and  clearness  in  some  cases,' 
and  such  reserve  and  reverence  in  others, 
that  I  am  apt  to  believe  he  was  initiated 
into  their  ceremonies,  and  consecrated  a 
priest  of  some  of  their  orders*. 

Thus,  being  acquainted  with  the  most 
famous  countries,  and  valuable  things,' 
and  knowing  the  most  considerable  per- 
sons of  the  age,  he  applied  himself  to 
write  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Bar- 
barians :  and  performed  the  noble  work 
with  that  judgment,  faithfulness,  and  elo* 
quence,  that  gained  him  the  approbation 
and  applause  of  the  most  august  assembly 
in  the  world  at  that  time,  the  flower  of 
all  Greece,  met  together  at  the  Olympic 
games. 

His  history  opens  to  the  reader  all  the 
antiquities  of  Greece,  and  gives  light  to 
all  her  authors.  Ibidm 

$  148.  On  the  Style   of  Xenophon  tand 

Fiato. 

Writers  who  have  displayed  any  of 
that  uniform  peculiarity  in  their  style 
which  renders  it  easily  imitable,  however 
popular  they  may  become  at  their  first 
appearance,  by  gratifying  the  passion  for 
novelty,  are  by  no  means  the  most  per- 
fect writers  ;  but  are  to  be  classed  with 
those  artists  of  the  pencil,  whom  the 
painters  distinguish  by  the  appellation  of 
MannerisUi.  Simplicity  of  diction,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  most  engaging  beauties,  is 
also  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  imiute. 
It  exhibits  no  prominency  of  feature,  but 
displays  one  whole,  properly  embellished 
with  a  thousand  little  graces,  no  one  of 
which  obtrudes  itself  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  destroy  the  appearance  of  a  perfect 
symmetry.  In  this  species  of  excellence, 
Xenophon  is  confessedly  a  model.  He 
has  been  called  the  Attic  Muse  and  the 
Attic  Bee.  It  has  been  said,  that  the 
Muses  would  express  themselves  in  his 
language,  that  his  style  is  sweeter  than  ho- 
ney, that  the  Graces  themselves  appear 
to  have  assisted  in  its  formation  ;  but 
though  all  this  praise  is  justly  due,  yet  it 
would  be  difficult  to  point  out  any  ono 
beauty  which  recurs  so  oflen  in  the  same 
form  as  to  characterize  his  composition. 

But  the  numerous  writers  who  have 
imitated  the  Rambler  and  Adventurer, 
are  discovered  in  their  affectation  before 


*  See  Uerodot  Gale's  Edition,  lib.  ii.  sect  3.  p.  21.  sect  ^5.  p.  1 14.  sect  I7h  p.  156. 
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the  reader  has  perused  a  single  page.  The 
▼ery  peculiar  manner  of  those  excellent 
performances  has  been  easily  imitated  by 
inferior  writers,  and  more  easily  carica- 
tured. Addison  is  simple  and  natural, 
and,  consequently,  has  not  often  been 
mimicked  with  equal  success.  Indeed, 
the  nearear  we  approach  to  the  manner 
of  Addison,  the  more  agreeable  is  our 
style ;  but,  I  believe,  none  ever  admired 
the  style  of  the  Rambler  but  in  the  hands 
of  the  original  author.  The  satirical 
writer  of  Lexiphanes  easily  rendered  it 
ridiculous  ;  and  though,  in  some  of  Ai- 
ken's prosaic  pieces,  there  is  a  very  seri- 
ous and  good  imitation  of  it,  yet  we  are 
rather  disposed  to  smile  than  admire. 
Affectation  always  borders  on  burlesque, 
but  a  manner,  which  derives  its  ^aces 
from  nature,  cannot  be  rendered  ndicu- 
lout.  The  style  of  Xenophon,  like  the 
philosopher  whom  he  records,  is  proof 
against  the  sportive  and  malignant  buf- 
foonery of  an  Aristophanes. 

It  is,  however,  certain,  that  every  beau- 
ty cannot  be  combined  under  one  form. 
If  the  style  of  Xenophon  displays  grace, 
ease,  and  sweetness,  it  is  deficient  in 
magnificence,  in  weight,  in  authority,  and 
in  dignity.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Venus  of  Medici  is  not  to  be 
censured  because  it  wants  the  nerves 
and  muscles  of  the  Famesian  Hercules. 
It  appears  to  me,  however,  that  though 
some  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  Eng- 
land yield  to  Xenophon  in  the  softer 
graces,  they  greatly  excel  him  in  mascu- 
line beauty.  The  authors  of  the  Ram- 
bler, of  the  Adventurer,  and  some  of 
their  imitators,  will  be  found  to  possess 
a  superiority  in  this  respect,  on  a  fair 
comparison.  Indeed,  if  there  were  more 
singularities  and  deviations  from  simpli- 
city than  are  to  be  found  in  those  vo- 
lumes, their  excellent  sense  and  fine  mo- 
rality ought  to  exalt  their  authors  to  a 
degree  of  honour  far  superior  to  any 
which  can  be  derived  from  a  skill  in 
composition. 

According  to  the  opinions  of  the  best 
judges,  ancient  and  modern,  the  greatest 
master  of  the  beauties  of  style  whom  the 
world  ever  saw,  was  the  divine  Plato. 
The  ancients  hesitated  not  to  assert,  in 
the  zeal  of  their  admiration,  that  if  Jupi- 
ter were  to  speak  in  the  language  of 
Greece,  he  would  infallibly  express  him- 
sdf  in  the  diction  of  Plato.  He  posses- 
Bed  the  an  of  combining  austerity  with 


grace,  and  sweetness  with  grandeur ;  and* 
to  him  we  owe  a  similar  combination  in 
the  great  orator  and  philosopher  of  Rome, 
who  formed  his  style  on  the  model  of 
Plato,  and  has  given  us  a  resemblance 
scarcely  less  exact  than  that  of  the  bust 
to  its  mould,  or  the  waxen  seal  to  the 
sculptured  gem. 

The  introductions  to  the  dialogues  of 
Cicero  are  always  peculiarly  beautiful ; 
so  also  are  those  of  Plato.  It  is  agreeable 
to  call  to  mind  the  sweet  spot  which  Plato 
represents  as  the  place  where  his  dia- 
logues passed,  in  language  no  less  delight- 
ful than  the  scene. 

The  river  Ilissus  glided  over  the  peb- 
bles in  a  clear  stream,  so  shallow  that  you 
might  have  walked  through  it  without 
any  great  inconvenience.  At  a  small  di<t- 
tance  rose  a  tall  plane  tree,  spreading  its 
broad  foliage  to  a  considerable  distance, 
and  flourishing  in  all  the  mature  luxu- 
riance of  summer  beauty.  At  the  root 
of  the  tree  issued  a  spring,  dedicated  to 
AchelouB  and  the  Nymphs,  and  remark- 
able for  its  cool  and  limpid  water.  The 
softest  herbage  grew  round  its  little  banks, 
the  verdure  of  which  was  rendered  per- 
petual by  the  refreshing  moisture  of  the 
spring,  as  it  flowed  down  a  gentle  decli- 
vity, A  sweet  and  cooling  breeze  gene- 
rally breathed  along  the  shade,  and  great 
numbers  of  cicada,  taking  shelter  from 
the  Bun,  resorted  .  to  the  coverts,  and 
made,  with  their  little  chirpings,  an  agree- 
able  kind  of  natural  music.  Plato  adds 
several  other  agreeable  heighten!  ngs  of  the 
scene,  where  moral  and  philosophical 
beauty  was  taught  to  emulate  the  sur- 
rounding beauties  of  nature.  The  lan- 
guage of  Plato  adds  charms  to  the  whole 
AS  variegated  colours  illuminate  and  em- 
bellish the  plain  sketches  of  the  penciled 
outline. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  philosophy,  re- 
commended by  such  graces  as  these,  was 
found  to  render  her  votaries  enamoured. 
Virtue  and  public  spirit  can  scarcely  ever 
want  their  admirers  and  followers,  when 
they  are  decorated  in  a  manner  which 
sets  off  their  own  loveliness  to  the  great- 
est advantage.  It  is  to  be  lamented,  for 
the  sake  of  virtue,  that  lord  Shaftsbury 
was  a  sceptic.  His  style  was  a  fine  imi- 
tation of  Plato,  and  displays  such  beau- 
ties as  might  conceal  the  ugliness  of  a 
deformed  system,  Mr.  Harris  has  also 
exhibited  some  of  the  Platonic  graces ; 
and  I  cannot  help  considering  it  as  a  mark 
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nf  defective  t^ste  that  he  is  not  more  popu-  happiness,  who  employ  their  ingenuity  in 
lar.  His  style,  where  it  successfully  imi-  detracting  from  illustrious  and  established 
tates  Plato,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  reputation,  like  his  who  taught  the  lessons 
elegant,  classical,  and  judiciously  oma-  of  reason  and  virtue,  and  practised  what 
mented  among  all  the  English  writers  of  he  taught,  and  sealed  it  by  death, 
the  present  century.     They  who    have  Knox^s  Esaayt, 

raised  their  taste  so  as  to  perceive  its 

beauties,  will  consider  the  style  of  many    §  149,  q^  Xenophon's  Memoirs  of  So- 
wnters  whom    they   once  admired,  as        crates,  and  the  Inferiority  of  TransUk^ 
comparatively  barbarous.     He  who  never        ^ions  to  the  OrigiiiaU. 
tasted  the  pme-apple,  the  peach,  and  the 

nectarine,  may  probably  suppose  that  he  A  person  who  should  walk  about  thli 
enjoys  the  most  exquisite  flavour  of  the  streets  of  a  great  city  like  Athens  or  Lon^ 
fruit-garden  while  he  is  feasting  on  a  ^on,  and  give  his  opinion  on  all  subjects 
pippin  ;  as  he,  who  never  partook  of  the  to  those  whom  be  might  happen  to  meet, 
pippin^  may  devour  a  crab,  and  admire  it  would  be  thought,  in  the  present  age,  a  ri« 
as  a  delicacy,  diculous  enthusiast,  or  a  pitiable  madman. 

A  critic  of  antiquity,  Dionysius  the  Yet  it  is  certain,  that  he  whom  the  world 
Halicarnassian,  has  discovered  many  and  has  long  revered,  as  the  wisest  of  mortals, 
great  faults  in  the  style  of  Plato.  He  dispensed  his  advice  in  this  manner,  and 
seems  to  think  the  epithets  too  poetical,  was,  while  alive,  the  object  of  envy  ra- 
the metaphors  too  bold,  the  matter  too  al-  ther  than  of  contempt,  as  he  has  been, 
legorical.  Pompey  the  Great  disputed  since  his  death,  of  admiration, 
the  point  with  him  ;  and  there  is  a  cu-  Socrates  committed  not  the  philosophy 
nous  letter  extant  on  the  subject,  from  which  he  thus  disseminated,  to  writing; 
the  critic  to  the  statesman.  It  is,  indeed,  and  the  world  would  have  been  deprived 
obvious,  to  remark,  that  though  Plato  of  the  inestimable  treasure,  if  his  grateful 
would  not  admit  Homer  into  his  republic,  scholars,  Xenophon  and  Plato,  had  not 
he  has  admitted  many  of  his  beauties  into    preserved  it. 

his  style;  and  has  often  written  with  an  Xenophon^s  Memorabilia  or  Memoirs 
enthusiastic  warmth,  which  they  who  have  of  him,  abound  with  a  most  admirable 
not  partaken  of  the  afflatus  to  which  he  morality ;  yet  I  hope  the  admirers  of  an- 
somewhere  pretended,  cannot  entirely  ap-  cient  wisdom  will  pardon  me,  when  I 
prove.  A  cold  critic,  like  Dionysius,  presume  to  say,  that  many  of  the  conver- 
would  naturally  be  disgusted  with  it;  sations  are  tediously  protracted,  and  that 
but  we  cannot  listen  to  his  censures  of  a  the  great  Socrates,  in  the  abundance  of 
Doble  genius,  who  snatched  graces  beyond  his  good-humour,  trifles  egregiously.  It 
the  reach  of  art,  whom  Pompey  approved,  is  however  equitable  to  suppose  that,  to 
and  whom  TuUy  almost  idolized.  When  insinuate  his  important  advice  with  sue- 
specimens  of  perfect  composition  were  to  cess,  it  was  necessary  to  avoid  alarming 
be  pointed  out,  the  choice  has  fallen  on  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  that  the  be- 
the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  and  the  Menexe-  ginning  of  his  conversations  should  have 
Dus  of  Plato.  an  air  of  alluring  levity.     This  levity  was 

Both  Xenophon  and  Plato  display  probably  in  unison  with  the  minds  of 
what  is  more  valuable  than  all  verbal  those  careless  passengers  whom  he  ad<- 
elegance,  a  fine  system  of  morality,  which  dressed.  It  drew  their  attention.  They 
long  diffused  over  the  world  a  light  un-  would  have  shut  their  ears  against  every 
equalled,  till  the  sun  of  revelation  arose,  thing  which  he  had  to  offer,  if  he  had 
.If  Xenophon's  memoirs  were  divested  of  begun  by  professing  a  design  to  reclaim 
a  few  superfluities  and  a  few  absurdities,  them  from  vice  and  folly,  in  a  formal  and 
I  should  not  fear  to  assert,  that  they  ap-  severe  harangue.  They  would  have  has- 
proach  very  nearly  to  the  Gospel,  in  tne  tened  from  him,  and  turned  his  attempts 
exhibition  of  instructive  lessons,  and  a  to  ridicule.  But  his  jocularity  detained 
sublime,  yet  encouraging  example,  of  all  them,  and  his  good  sense,  in  the  con* 
human  excellence;  for,  with  respect  to  elusion,  pointed  out  their  errors,  and 
they  calumnies  advanced  against  Socrates,  taught  them  the  expediency  of  a  refor- 
they  undoubtedly  originated  from  the  fa-  mation.  Yet  though  this  may  apologise 
ther  of  lies.  And  those  writers  are  to  be  for  levity  and  trifling,  in  the  actual 
esteemed  the  enemies  to  human  virtue  and    conversations    of  the  living  Socrates,  it 
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cannot  render  them  entifely  agreeaUe  to  sal  repntation  of  the  authors.  The  trans- 
a  judicious  reader  of  modem  times,  for  lator,  though  he  comprehended  his  author, 
-whom  the  artifice  is  not  necessary.  and  was  faithful  as  to  the  meaning,  waa 

I   read    Xenophon's  Memorabilia  in    perhaps  a  poor  writer j  uuable  to  commu- 
Greek,  while  at  school,  and  1  was  de-    nicate    properly  the  thoughts  which  he 
lighted  with  them.     I  read  them  after-    conceived  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  ac- 
wards  in  an  English  translation,  and  I    curacy.    The  blame  unjustly  fell  on  the 
found  them  in  many  places  tedious  and    original  author,  and  on  his  admirers.   He 
insipid.     The  translation  was  apparently    was  supposed  to  have  written  poorly,  and 
performed  with  sufficient  fidelity ;  but  it    they  to  hare  admired  him  only  from  mo- 
did  not  affect  or  strike  with  any  peculiar    tires  of  pride  and  pedantical  affectation, 
force.    I  have  experienced  effects  exactly    Some,  whose  ignorance  prevented  them 
similar  to  this  in  the  perusal  of  other    from  deciding  fairly,  rejoiced  to  see  that 
books  in  the  most  celebrated  translations,    ancient  learning,  which  they  possessed 
To  what  shall  1   attribute  them  ?    Are    not,  despised ;  and  eagerly  joined  in  at- 
there  such  charms  in  the  Greek  language,    tributing  to  arrogance  and  pedantry,  all 
as  are  able  to  give  a  value  to  sentiments    praise  of  Greek  and  Latin,  to  which  they 
which  of  themselves  have  no  recommen-    were  inveterate  enemies,  as  well  as  perfect 
dation  !     Certainly  not :  But  there  is  a    atrangers.   Thus  Greek  and  Latin  studies 
conciseness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  force    fell  into  disrepute, 
and  comprehension  of  expression  in  the        But  the  supposition  that  the  pleasure 
Greek  language    besides    its    harmony,    which  men  feel  in  reading  authors  in  the 
which,  I  think,  the  English  cannot  equaL    ancient  languages,  arises  solely,  or  chiefly, 
On  the  mind  of  a  reader,  who  completely    from  the  pride  of  possessing  a  skill  in 
understands  the  language  of  a  Greek  au-    those  languages,  is  too  unreasonable  to  be 
thor,  the  ideas  are  impressed  with  more    generally  admitted.     Of  the  many  thou- 
Tivacity  and  perspicuity  by  the  original,    aand  admirers  of  the  ancients,  who,  in 
than  by  any  translation  into  modem  Ian-    every  part  of  their  conduct  and  studies, 
guages.    The  ancient  Greek  authors,  it  is    displayed  great  judgment  and  love  of 
acknowledged,  paid  great  attention  to  the    truth,  must  we  suppose  the  greater  part, 
art  of  composition,  to  the  choice  and  ar-    either  deceived  in  the  estimate  of  the  au- 
Tangement  of  words,  and  to  the  structure    thors  whom  they  read,  or  actuated   by 
of  periods;    so  as  to  communicate  the    pride,  and  mistaking  the  self-complacency 
idea,  or  raise  the  sentiment  intended,  with    of  conscious  learning  and  ability,  for  the 
peculiar  force  and  precision.    Xenophon    pleasure  naturally  arising  from  the  study 
IS  known  to  have  been  one  of  the  nuxit    of  a  fine  author!  Why  is  not  a  man,  who 
successful  cultivators  of  the  art  of  com-    understands  Welsh,  German,  Dutch,  or 
position ;  and  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that    any  other  language  not  remarkable  for  li- 
all  who  have  undertaken  to  translate  his    terary  productions,  as  much  inclined  to 
works,  though  they  might  understand  the    extol  the  writers  in  those  languages,  as 
matter,  could  have  eoualled  him  in  style    the  reader  of  Greek  and  Latin,  if  the  mo- 
and  expression,  for  wnich  his  country  and    tive  for  praise  consists  only  in  possessing 
Umself  were  remarkably  celebrated.     To    a  knowledge  of  a  language  unknown  to 
represent  him  adequately  they  must  have    the  majority  of  his  countrymen  or  corn- 
possessed  a  style  in  English  equal  to  his    panions  f 

•tyle  in  Greek.  In  accounting  for  the  great  esteem  in 

The  pleasure  which  a  reader  feels  in  which  the  Gre^  and  LaUn  authors  are 
the  perusal  of  a  Greek  author,  has  been  held,  much  must  be  attributed  to  the 
attributed  to  the  pride  of  conscious  supe-  Lavou Aen  solklt,  exclusively  of  thought, 
fiority,  over  those  who  are  not  able  to  doctrine,  or  method.  Many  mere  English 
unlock  the  treasures  of  which  he  kee^  a  readen,  who  are  but  poorly  qualified  to 
key.  This  opinion  haa  owed  its  origin  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  will  im- 
to  the  poor  appearance  which  some  of  the  pute  it  to  pedantry,  when  I  say,  that  those 
most  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity  have  languages  possess  inherent  beauties,  and 
made,  when  presented  to  the  public  in  an  aptitude  for  elegant  and  expressive 
the  dress  of  a  modem  language.  The  conipoaition,  to  which  the  best  among  mo* 
English  reader  haa  read  translations  of  dam  langtiages  can  make  no  just  preten- 
tha  classics,  without  being  able  to  disco-  aion.  Till,  therefore,  an  ancient  Greek 
tar  anjasMilinoa  adaquala  to  tba  uniyer-    author  can  be  translated  into  a  language 
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«qiiml  to  hit  owDy  it  will  be  nnjoflt  and  un* 
reasonable  to  form  a  final  jadsment  of 
bim  from  tbe  best  translation.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  read  a  good  aathor  in  a  translation» 
tban  not  to  read  him  at  alL  I  only  eon- 
tend  again^  the  injustice  of  condemning 
original  authors  in  consequence  of  the 
unaroidable  *imperrections  of  all  transla- 
tions into  the  modern  languages  of  Eu- 
rope. 

But,  to  return  to  Xenophon's  Memtrra" 
hiHa,  with  the  consideration  of  which  I 
began  this  paper.  It  has  been  usual, 
among  the  admirers  of  Socratic  morality, 
to  compare  it  with  the  evangelical.  I  am 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  great  excellence 
of  it;  but  I  see  clearly,  that  it  is  no  more 
to  be  compared  to  the  gospel,  than  the 
rirer  Nile  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  seems 
not  to  flow  from  the  heart,  and  it  cannot 
reach  its  recesses.  It  knows  little  of  uni- 
versal charity.  It  taught  not  the  golden 
rule  of  doing  to  others  as  we  wish  they 
should  do  unto  us. 

I  cannot,  however,  avoid  recommend- 
ing the  Socratica  Charts,  or  the  fine 
EUncs  of  Socrates,  as  preserved  by  Xe- 
nophon  and  Plato,  to  every  student  who 
is  designed  for  the  sacred  profession.  He 
will  there  find  a  store  of  fine  observations, 
maxims,  and  precepts,  which  he  may  re- 
commend with  authority  and  success  to 
bis  people,  under  the  sanction,  and  with 
the  imm>vemenu,  of  Christianity*. 

Dr.  £dwards*s  attempt  to  discover  a 
9tf$Um  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Socrates, 
notwithstandine;  its  ingenuity,  seems  to 
be  unsuccessful.  It  resembles  the  inge- 
nious efTorfs  of  many  critics  to  reduce 
Horace's  Epistle  ad  Pisones  on  the  art  of 
poetry,  to  the  methodical  regularity  of  a 
technical  recipe  for  making  poems.  Some 
critics,  like  tne  old  gardeners,  have  no 
idea  of  beauty,  unless  every  thing  is  laid 
out  by  the  line  and  rale,  the  level  and  the 
■quare.  But  mathematical  precision  is 
not  required  in  moral  disquisition. 

Knox^i  fVviler  Evenmgi. 

§150.  On  the  Ckaradan  of  Thbofhras- 
Tus  and  other  fVrilert  ofCharaUore. 

If  the  artist  whose  pencil  represents 

fcatune  with  fidelity  is  greatly  es- 

it  is  surely  reasonable  to  appre- 


date  highly  the  skill  of  him  who  can 
paint  the  manners  to  the  life.  The  moral 
painter  must  be  furnished  with  a  taste 
equal  to  that  of  any  manual  artist,  and 
he  must  also  possess  a  peculiar  penetra- 
tion. He  must  know  mankind,  not  only 
in  a  theoretical  view,  but  also  from  actual 
experience,  and  in  the  common  transact 
tions  of  human  intercourse.  He  must  be 
accustomed  to  watch  those  minute  cir- 
cumstances of  conversation  and  behaviour, 
which  escape  the  notice  of  a  superficial 
observer.  He  must  traee  words  and  ac- 
tions to  their  motives.  He  must,  in  a 
word,  posste  a  sagacity  with  which  few 
are  distinguished ;  and  he  must  have  had 
many  opportunities  for  its  exertion. 

The  ancient  critics  refer  every  thing  to 
Homer.  They  affirm  that  Homer  was  the 
first  who  wrote  characters,  and  that  the 
characteristical  writers  derived  the  idea  of 
their  works  from  him.  Casauboa  intro- 
duces in  his  preface  a  fine  quotation  from 
the  thirteenth  book  of  the  lliadf  ;  a  spe- 
cimen which  seems  to  justify  the  opinion. 
It  is  a  very  lively  picture  of  the  coward 
and  of  the  brave  man.  But  Homer  every 
where  discriminates  his  characters,  and 
blends  beautiful  epithets,  which  mark  his 
heroes  with  peculiar  distinction.  It  is  on 
all  sides  contessed,  that,  in  this  respect,  lie 
is  greatly  superior  to  Virgil. 

rheophrastus  is  the  earliest  author  ex- 
tant who  has  professedly  written  charac- 
ters. Varro  wrote  a  book  irep&  x'^'^P*'"^'' 
pwv,  or  concerning  characters,  but  hia 
work  is  not  preserved,  and  it  is  imagined 
that  he  treated  on  the  characters,  or  dis- 
criminating marks  of  style  and  composi- 
tion. Others  think  it  was  on  the  different 
kinds  of  eloquence.    - 

Theophrastus  flourished  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  about  three 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  flBra« 
His  name  was  Tyrtamus ;  but  Aristotle 
changed  it  to  Theophrastus;  because  hia 
elocution  had  something  in  it  of  divine, 
and  the  word  expresses  that  idea  %.  He 
was  celebrated  as  a  natural  philosopher, 
and  his  school  was  frequented  by  four 
thousand  scholars.  He  lived  to  the  age 
of  one  hundred  and  seven,  and  wrote  a 
multitude  of  treatises. 

But  I  must  not  deviate  from  the  pre- 
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*  Socratica  Charts  qnmn  non  fecire  ditertniD  ?    Hoa* 

Sceraiie  lurg  tv/M  ^hfWMUce  intpw^t. 
f  Lib.  xiii.  ver.  S78. 
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sent  object,  which  is  the  consideration  of  those  of  modern   times  in  modern  Eo- 

Theophrastus  as  the  delineator  of  moral  rope. 

characters.  He  must  possess  good  sense,  and  some 

His  book  contains  twenty-six  chapters,  knowledge  of  the  world,  who  can  relish 

in  each  of  which  a  character  is  delineated.  Theophrastus.     To  a  mere  scholar,  the 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  much  of  the  work  must  appear  defective  and  disgustful, 

work  is  lost,  something  interpolated,  and  It  has  nothing  in  it  of  system.     The  me- 

m  great  deal  transposed.     It  is  but  a  frag-  thod  in  each  character  is  often  confused, 

ment ;  yet,  like  the  fragment  of  a  dia-  probably  from  the  injuries  of  time,  and 

mond,  curious  and  valuable.  possibly  from  the  age  of  the  author ;  for 

Menander  is  said   to  have  been  the  Theophrastus  was  no  less  than  ninety-nine 

scholar   of  Theophrastus ;    and    Theo-  years  when  he  composed  it,  as  he  informs 

phrastus  has   been   therefore  called  the  us  himself,  though  Laertius  and  some  of 

Father  of  Comedy.     The  characters  cer-  the  critics  pretend  to  know  better.    One 

tainly  contain  many  touches  of  such  comic  might  naturally  have  expected  more  regu- 

humour  as  might  adorn  the  stage.  larity  in  a  disciple  of  the  Stagirite. 

They   begin   with  a  formality  which  Casaubon  published  a  most  excellent 

would  induce  one  to  expect  rather  a  dry  edition  of  Theophrastus.  Casaubon  being 

and  philosophical  treatise  on  the  subjects  an  admirable  scholar,  his  notes  are  very 

proposed,  than  a  comic  picture.    The  de-  instructive    and   entertaining.     That   he 

finition  of  the  abstract  and  concrete  re-  fully  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  author, 

sembles  the  dry  and  methodical  style  of  I  much  doubt.     I   am  certain  he  often 

Aristotle;    but  the   reader  is  agreeably  misunderstood   him;    but,   at   the    same 

surprised  to   find  the  careless  ease  and  time,  his  notes  are  valuable.    Theophras- 

lively  painting  of  Horace.  tus  requires  not  a  profusion  of  learned 

It  must  be  owned  that  Theophrastus  notes  ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  hns  had  corn- 
appears  not  to  have  been  possessed  of  any  mentators  remarkably  prolix.  Needham^s 
great  delicacy.  He  pursues  his  subject  edition  is  tediously  dull,  and  in  no  great 
80  far,  as  frequently  to  lead  his  readers  to  estimation.  Newton^s  is,  I  think,  the 
uncleanly  scenes.  But  the  ancients,  with  best  adapted  to  young  persons.  Newton 
all  their  improvements,  were  inferior  to  has  made  the  author  easy  to  be  understood, 
the  moderns  in  that  purity  of  taste,  which  and  has  explained  many  passages  and 
excludes  whatever  is  offensive  to  the  many  single  expressions  with  great  in- 
senses  or    imagination.     What   can   be  genuity. 

more  indelicate  than  the  writings  of  Aris-  But  I  must  not  enter  into  the  extensive 

tophanes,   which  the  refined  Athenians  subject  of  editions.     I  mean  rather  to 

greatly  admired  ?  point  out  the  merits  of  the  authors  them- 

To  judge  of  Theophrastus,  a  reader  selves,  or  to  mention  any  little  circum- 
mnst  divest  himself  of  that  narrowness  of  stances  respecting  them  which  may  inter- 
mind  which  leads  to  suppose  no  state  of  est  the  student  of  polite  letters, 
manners  right  or  tolerable  but  its  own.  Bruyere  stands  next  in  general  estima- 
The  French  have  often  displayed  that  tion  to  the  ancient  Theophrastus.  His 
fastidious  delicacy  which  has  prevented  work  has  been  much  admired,  and  conse- 
them  from  perceiving  pleasure  in  the  quently  produced  many  bad  imitators, 
most  celebrated  works  of  antiquity.  Even  The  characters  which  he  draws  are  sup- 
Homer  was  once  too  gross  for  the  literary  posed  to  be  personal ;  yet  most  of  them 
beaux  of  Paris.  are  capable  of  general  application.  There 

Theophrastus,  there  is  little  doubt,  re-  is  a  great  deal  of  singular  sagacity  in 

presented  the  Athenians  as  he  found  them ;  them,  and  much  knowl^ge  of  the  world 

and  it  is  a  very  curious  set  of  pictures  may  be  derived  from  them.     Whatever 

which  he  has  bequeathed  to  posterity.  We  knowledge  of  the  world  can  be  acquired 

find,  what  indeed  might  reasonably  be  without  mixing  too  much  in  its  follies,  is 

axpected,  that  men^s  manners  were,  three  certainly    desirable ;    but    the    wisdom 

hundred  years  before  the  Christian  aera,  bought    by    actual    experience     usually 

BiQch  like  those  in  our  own  century.  Men  costs  too  high  a  price.     The  translation 

^«e  then  dissemblers,  they  were  misers,  of  Theophrastus,  which  Bruyere  has  pre- 

they  Were  triflers,  they  were  lovers  of  no-  fixed,  is  by  no  means  masterly.     Indeed, 

A  ^  i?  ®*<=®«» ;    they  had  a  thousand  I  rather  consider  the  addition  of  Theo- 

otfter  failings,  in  every  respect  resembling  phrastus,  as  a  screen  to  hide  the  persona- 
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lilies  included  in  the  author's  own  cha- 
racters. He  wished  to  have  his  work  in- 
troduced to  the  reader's  notice  as  an  imi- 
tation of  Theophrastus.  But  it  is  not  so ; 
It  is  a  work  greatly  superior.  It  has  ex- 
actness and  force.  It  has  wit  and  satire. 
It  has  elegance.  But,  with  all  its  excel- 
lencies, there  are  few  books  which  sooner 
tire  the  reader.  The  mind  loves  u  con- 
nexion of  thought,  at  least  for  a  page  or 
two,  when  its  attention  is  once  secured. 
It  delights  in  roving  for  a  short  time; 
but  it  soon  grows  weary,  and  seeks  satis- 
faction in  con6ning  its  attention  to  a  mora 
regular  series  of  ideas. 

Chester6eld  has  strongly  recommended 
Brnyere,  and  indeed  his  book  conduces 
greatly  to  the  good  purpose  of  habituating 
young  minds  to  make  observations  on 
men  and  manners.  The  substance  of 
much  of  the  more  valuable  part  of  Ches- 
terfield's advice  will  be  found  in  Bruyere. 
Bruyere  well  describes  the  effects  of 
the  external  graces  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  **  La  politesse  n'inspire  pas  tou- 
**  jours  la  bonte,  Tequit^,  la  complaisance, 
'*  la  gratitude ;  elle  en  donne  du  moins 
"  les  apparences,  et  fait  paroitre  Phomme 
•'  au  dehors  comme  il  devroit  etre  inte- 
**  rieurement." 

I  think  I  can  discover  a  similarity  of 
style,  as  well  as  sentiment,  iu  the  writings 
of  Chesterfield  and  Bruyere;  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Chester- 
field had  been  an  attentive  student  of 
Bruyere. 

An  author  of  our  own  country,  in  a 
book  entitled  Maxims  and  Characters, 
has  imitated  Bruyere  with  good  success. 
It  is  lively  and  wiity.  There  is  at  the 
tame  time  an  inequality  in  the  work,  and 
several  of  the  descriptions  are  already  an- 
tiquated. 

Pope  is  an  admirable  delineator  of 
characters ;  nothing  was  ever  more  high- 
ly finished  than  his  character  of  Atticus. 
Addison  is  also  particularly  distinguished 
for  his  talent  of  moral  painting.  Fielding 
yields  to  few  in  the  description  of  man- 
ners ;  and  if  Smollett  had  tempered  his 
fertile  genius  with  a  regard  to  decorum, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  he  would  have  been 
one  of  the  first  in  this  kind  of  excellence. 
If  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  is 
valuable,  the  power  of  delineating  man- 
ners with  fidelity  is  justly  held  in  high 
•steem.  Nothing  can  contribute  more  to 
communicate  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
hearty  and  of  the  sentiments  and  conduct 


probable  in  any  given  situation,  than  such 
representations  faithfully  exhibited.  One 
circumstance  has  prevented  so  much  good 
from  being  derived  from  the  paintings  of 
characters  as  might  have  been,  and  hat 
even  caused  it  to  be  productive  of  evil. 
This  is  no  other  than  a  proneness  to  per- 
sonal satire  and  invective.  Moral  paint- 
ings have  too  often  been  little  else  but 
severe  caricatures  of  excellent  persons 
whose  virtues  excited  envy. 

Knox's  WinUr  EveningM. 

§  151.     On  Cicero. 

If  among  the  Latin  Classics  we  name 
Tully,  upon  every   subject   he    equally 
shews  the  strength  of  his  reason,  and  the 
brightness  of  his  style.     Whether  he  ad- 
dresses his  friend  in  the  most  graceful  neg- 
ligence of  a  familiar  letter,  or  moves  his 
auditors  with  laboured  periods,  and  pas- 
sionate strains  of  manly  oratory ;  whether 
he  proves  the  majesty  of  God,  and  im- 
mortality of  human  souls,  in  a  more  sub- 
lime and  pompous  eloquence;    or   lays 
down  the  rules  of  prudence  and  virtue,  in 
a  more  calm  and  even  way  of  writing ; 
he  always  expresses  good  sense  in  pure  and 
proper  language :    he  is  learned  and  easy,, 
richly  plain,  and  neat  without  affectation. 
He  is  always  copious,  but  never  runs  into 
a  faulty  luxuriance,  nor  tires  his  reader; 
and  though  he  says  almost  every  thing  that 
can  be  said  upon  his  subject,  yet  you  will 
scarce  ever  think  he  says  too  much. 

BlackwaU, 

$  152.     On  several  Advantages  whick  the 
Classics  enjoyed. 

It  was  among  the  advantages  which 
the  chief  classics  enjoyed,  that  most  of  them 
were  placed  in  prosperous  and  plentiful 
circumstances  ot  life,  raised  above  anxi- 
ous cares,  want  and  abject  dependence. 
They  were  persons  of  quality  and  fortune, 
courtiers  and  statesmen,  great  travellers, 
and  generals  of  armies,  possessed  of  the 
highest  dignities  and  posts  of  peace  and  war. 
Their  riches  and  plenty  furnished  them 
with  leisure  and  means  of  study ;  and  their 
employments  improved  them  in  knowledge 
and  experience.  How  lively  must  they 
describe  those  countries,  and  remarkable 
places  which  they  had  attentively  viewed 
with  their  own  eyes !  What  faithful  and 
emphatical  relations  were  they  enabled  to 
make  of  those  councils,  in  which  they 
presided ;  of  those  actions  in  which  they 
were  present  and  commanded ! 

Herodotus,  the  father  of  history,  bc« 
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•idfv  the  advaotagM  of  faif  trarelt  and  g^  Anacreon  lived  familiarly  with  Polycra- 
aeral  knowledge,  was  so  considerable  in  tes  kingofSamos:  and  his  sprightly  mute, 
power  and  interest,  that  he  bore  a  chief  natarally  flowing  with  innumerable  plea- 
part  in  expelling  the  tyrant  Lygdamis,  sures  and  graces,  must  improve  in  delicacy 
who  had  usurped  upon  the  liberties  of  his  and  sweetness  by  the  gaiety  and  refined 
Dati?e  country.  conversation  of  that  flourishing  court. 

Thucydides  and  Xenophon  were  of  dis-  The  bold  and  exalted  genius  of  Pindar 
tinguished  eminence  and  abilities,  both  in  *  was  encouraged  and  heightened  by  the  ho- 
civil  and  military  affairs ;  were  rich  and  nours  he  received  from  the  champions  and 
noble;  had  strong  parts,  and  a  careful  princes  of  hit  age;  and  his  conversation 
education  in  their  youth,  completed  by  with  the  heroes  qualified  him  to  sing  their 
severe  study  in  their  advance  years :  in  praises  with  more  advantage.  The  con- 
short  they  had  all  the  advantages  and  ac-  querors  at  the  Olympic  games  scarce  va- 
complisbments  both  of  the  retired  and  ac-  lued  their  garlaods  of  honour,  and  wreaths 
dve  life.  of  victory,  if  they  were  not  crowned  with 

Sophocles  bore  great  ofllices  in  Athens;  his  never-fading  laurels,  and  immortalized 

led  their  armies,  and  in  strength  of  parts,  by  his  celestial  song.    The  noble  Hiero 

and  nobleness  of  thought  and  expression,  of  Syracuse  was  his  generous  friend  and 

was  not  unequal  to  his  colleague  Pericles ;  patron ;  and  the  most  powerful  and  polite 

who,  by  his  commanding  wisdom  and  elo-  state  of  all  Greece  esteemed  a  line  of  his 

quence,  influenced  all  Greece,  and  was  said  in  praise  of  their  glorious  city,  worth  pub- 

to  thunder  and  lighten  in  bis  harangues,  lie  acknowledgments,  and  a  statue.    Most 

Euripides,  famous  for  the  purity  of  the  of  the  genuine  and  valuable  Latin  Classics 

Attic  style,  and  his  power  in  moving  the  had  the  same  advantages  of  fortune  and 

passions,  especially  the  softer  ones  of  grief  improving  conversation,  the  same  enoou- 

and  pity,  was  invited  tp,  and  generously  ragements  with  these  and  the  other  cele- 

eotertained  in,  the  court  of  Archelaus  brated  Grecians. 

king  of  Macedon.     The  smoothness  of  his  Terence  gained  such  a  wonderful  insight 

composition,  his  excellency  in  dramatic  into  the  characters  and  manners  of  man- 

poetrv,  the  soundness  of  bis  morals,  con-  kind,  such  an  elegant  choice  of  words,  and 

veyed  in  the  sweetest  numbers,  were  so  fluency  of  style,  such  judgment  in  the  con- 

universally  admired,  and  his  glory  so  far  duct  of  his  plot,  and  such  delicate  and 

■pread,  that  the  Athenians,  who  were  charming  turns,  chiefly  by  the  conversa- 

taken  prisoners  in  the  fatal  overthrow  un-  tion  of  Scipio  and  Lgelius,  the  greatest  men, 

der  Nicias,  were  preserved  from  perpetual  and  most  refined  wits,  of  their  age.      So 

exile  and  ruin,  by  the  astonishing  respect  much  did  this  judicious  writer,  aod  clean 

that  the  Sicilians,  enemies  and  strangers,  scholar,  improve  by  his  diligent  applica- 

paid  to  the  wit  and  fame  of  their  illus-  tion  to  study,  and  their  genteel  and  learned 

triouf  countryman.    As  many  as  could  conversation,  that  it  was  charged  upon  him 

repeat  any  of  Euripides*s  verses,  were  re-  by  those  who  envied  his  superior  excellen- 

warded  with  their  liberty,  and  generously  ciet,  that  he  published  their  compositions 

tent  home  with  marks  of  honour.  nnder  his  own  name.     His  enemies  had  a 

Plato,  by  his  father's  side  sprung  from  mind  that  the  world  should  believe  those 

Codrat,  the  celebrated  king  of  Athens;  noblemen  wrote  his  plays,  but  scarce  be- 

fiid  by  his  mother's  from  Solon,  their  no  lieved  it  themselves;   and  the  poet  very 

kti  celebrated  law-giver.    To  gain  expe-  prudently  and  genteelly  slighted  their  ma- 

neDCe,  and  enlarge  his  knowledge,  he  irpr  See,  and  made  his  great  paUons  the  finest 


•Mou  w.  — w  -^-  „_-.^-.^-.- ,  »^  ^.„  uioAiug  any  lormai  aeience  againsi  ii-. 

be  studied  and  admired  by  men  of  taste        Salbist,  so  famous  for  his  neat  expressive 

and  judgment  in  aU  succeeding  ages.    In  brevity,  and  quick  tuma,  for  truth  of  fact 

Us  works,  are  inestimable  treasures  of  the  and  clearness  of  style,  for  the  accuracy  of 

bail  learning.    In  short,  as  a  learned  gen-  his  characters,  and  his  piercing  riew  into 

Ueman  says,  he  writ  with  all  the  strength  the  mysteries  of  policy  and  motives  of  ac- 

of  human  reason,  and  ell  the  charm  of  tion,  cultivated  his  rich  abilities,  and  made 

iMiflMa  eloquence.  his  acquined  learning  so  osefiil  to  the  world, 

«  See  Prolofua  to  AdelpU.  v.  15--9S. 
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%nd  to  honourable  to  himself,  by  bearing 
the  chief  offices  in  the  Roman  government, 
mod  sharing  in  the  important  councils  and 
debates  of  the  senate. 

CsBsar  had  a  prodigious  wit,  and  uni- 
Yersal  learning;  was  noble  by  birth,  a  con- 
summate statesman,  a  brave  and  wise  gene* 
ral,  andamost  heroic  prince.  His  prudence 
•od  modesty  in  speaking  of  himsdf,  the 
truth  and  clearness  of  his  descriptions,  the 
iMmitable  purity  and  perspicuity  of  his 
style,  distinguish  kim  with  advantage  from 
all  other  writers.  None  bears  a  nearer  re- 
semblance to  him  in  more  instances  than  the 
admirable  Xenophon.  What  useful  and 
entertaining  accounts  might  reasonably  be 
expected  from  such  a  writer,  who  gives  you 
the  geography  and  history  of  those  coun- 
tries and  nations,  which  he  himself  conquer- 
ed, and  the  description  of  those  military  en- 
gines, bridges,  and  encampments,  which 
he  himself  contrived  and  marked  out. 

The  best  authors  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
.gustus,  as  Horace,  Virgil,  Tibullus,  Pro- 
pertitts,  Sec,  enjoyed  happy  times,  and  plen- 
tiful circumstances.  That  was  the  golden 
age  of  learning.  They  flourished  under 
the  favours  and  bounty  of  the  richest  and 
most  generous  court  in  the  world;  and  the 
beams  of  majesty  shone  bright  and  propi- 
tious on  them. 

What  could  be  too  great  to  expect  from 
such  poets  as  Horace  and  Virgil,  belo?ed 
and  muni6ceotly  encouraged  by  such  pa- 
trons as  Maacenas  and  Augustus  1 

A  chief  reason  why  Tacitus  writes  with 
such  skill  and  authority,  that  he  makes  such 
deep  searches  into  the  nature  of  things, 
and  designs  of  men,  that  he  so  exquisitely 
understands  the  secrets  and  intrigues  of 
courts,  was,  that  he  himself  was  admitted 
into  the  highest  places  of  trust,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  most  public  and  important 
affairs.  The  statesman  brightens  the 
scholar,  and  the  consul  improves  and  ele- 
vates the  historian.  BlackwaiL 

§  153.  Thoughts  on  Ike  (EcUpus  Tan- 
nics of  Sophocles,  and  several  drcum' 
stances  respecting  the  Grecian  Drama, 

Of  the  three  Greek  dramatic  poets,  So- 
phocles is  the  most  celebrated ;  and  of  the 
productions  of  Sophocles,  the  CBdipus 
Tyrannus  is  the  most  excellent.  It  has 
stood  the  testof  the  severestcriticism.  The 
unities  of  time,  place,  and  action  are  in- 
violably prsserved  in  it :  and  while  it  sa- 
tisfies the  critic  who  judges  by  the  laws  of 
ArislotUy  it  pleases  the  conmon  nNidec 


and  spectator,  who  forms  his  opinion  from 
the  feelings  of  his  nature.  Never  was 
there  a  tale  more  affecting  than  that  of 
(Edipus,  and  never  was  any  tale  told  more 
pathetically  than  this  is  by  Sophoclei. 
Many  a  tear  has  it  excited  among  tha 
Athenians,  whose  hearts  were  ever  finely 
susceptible  of  the  sentiments  of  humanity : 
but  tne  best  translation  of  it  would  not 
eaually  please  in  a  modem  theatre. 
Many  other  causes  of  its  failure  may  be 
assigned,  besides  that  simplicity,  artless- 
oess,  and  incomplexity  of  fable,  which  the 
taste  of  the  moderns  is  too  much  vitiated 
to  relish. 

In  the^rst  place^  it  must  be  considered, 
that  every  original  composition  must  lose 
something  of  its  beauty  from  the  heat 
translation.  It  is  a  common  remark,  that 
the  spirit  of  an  author,  like  that  of  soma 
essences,  evaporates  by  transfusion.  Fo- 
reign manners,  and  foreign  customs,  are 
seldom  understood  by  a  common  audience, 
and  as  seldom  approved.  The  majority 
of  an  English  audience  are  unacquainted 
with  ancient  learning,  and  can  tako 
no  pleasure  in  the  representation  of  mea 
and  things  which  have  not  fallen  under 
their  notice.  Add  to  this,  that  they  love 
to  see  tragedies  formed  on  their  own  histo- 
ries, or  on  histories  in  which  they  are  iB 
some  measure  nearly  interested.  When 
Shakspeare^s  historical  dramas  are  rer 
presented,  they  feel  as  Englishmen  in 
every  event;  they  take  part  with  their 
Edwards  and  Henries,  as  friends  and 
fellow-countrymen;  they  glory  in  their 
successes,  and  sympathize  with  their  mis« 
fortunes.  To  a  similar  circumstance  majf 
be  attributed  part  of  the  applause  whica 
the  Athenians  bestowed  on  thisUragedj 
of  Sophocles ;  for  (Edipus  was  king  of  • 
neighbouring  country,  with  which  the 
Athenians  were  always  intimately  con- 
nected either  in  war  or  peace. 

These  considerations  should  teach  us  le 
content  ourselves  with  admiring  Sophocles 
in  the  closet,  without  attempting  to  obtrude 
him  on  the  stage,  which  must  always  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  taste  of  the  times, 
whether  unreasonable  or  just,  consistent 
or  capricious. 

In  truth,  the  warmest  admirer  of  an* 
cient  Greek  poetry  must  acknowledge  a 
barrenness  of  invention  in  the  choice  of 
subjects.  The  Trojan  war,  and  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  Theban  king,  are  almost 
the  only  sources  from  which  those  great 
nMiarsof  compositiDniHomeri  iBtehylaSp 
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EoripideSf  and  Sophocles,  have  derived  connected  with  him  to  excite  his  sympafhy 
their  subjecUmatter.  They  have,  indeed,  in  a  violent  degree ;  but  all  these  feeling* 
embellished  these  little  parts  of  history  in  a  Grecian  audience,  occasioned  by  a 
with  all  the  fire  oF  imagination  and  melo-  Grecian  sufferer,  account  for  that  uncom- 
dy  of  poetry  ;  but  is  it  not  strange,  that  in  mon  delight  which  they  took  in  their  dra- 
m  country  like  Greece,  where  the  restless  maticrepre8entations,andfor  their  freedom 
spirit  of  military  virtue  was  continually  from  that  satiety  which  might  otherwise 
forming  noble  designs,  and  achieving  have  been  occasioned  by  the  reiteration  of 
glorious  exploits,  the  poets  could  disco-  a  simple  tale.  After  all,  I  think,  if  pedantry 
Ter  no  illustrious  deed  worthy  of  being  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  admirers  of  Grecian 
painted  in  never-fading  colours,  but  the  literature,  it  is  when  they  prefer  the  dra- 
worn-out  stories  of  a  wooden  horse,  and  a  matic  compositions  of  Greece  to  those  of 
sphinx*s  riddle?  It  is  difficult  for  an  age  England;  and  I  must  reluctantly  confess, 
like  the  present,  which  hungers  and  thirsts  that  the  minute  students  of  Greek  quantity 
after  novelty,  to  conceive  that  an  audience  in  the  Greek  tragedians,  who  assume  great 
irould  sit  with  patience  during  the  recital  merit  in  their  frivolous  studies  and  disco- 
of  a  story  which  all  must  have  heard  a  veries,  are  both  puerile  and  pedantic, 
thousand  times;  especially  as  it  was  un-  An  English  audience  has  lately  shown 
adorned  with  the  meretricious  artifices  of  itself  not  so  averse  from  the  ancient  tra- 
players,  with  the  tricks  of  the  stage,  with  gedy  as  was  expected,  by  its  favourable 
thunder  and  lightning,  hail  and  rain,  toll-  reception  of  Elfrida  and  Caractacus,  writ- 
ing bells,  and  tinsel  garments.  ten  on  the  Grecian  model :  but,  perhaps^ 
But  the  sameness  of  the  story  in  the  this  event  is  not  so  much  to  be  attributed 
Grecian  poets  became  agreeable  to  the  to  the  revival  of  the  fine  taste  of  an  Attic 
audience,  through  that  veneration  which  audience,  as  to  the  insatiable  avidity  of 
every  record  of  ancient  history  demands  ;  something  new.  The  English  are  as  fond 
and  it  was  a  kind  of  poetical  fashion  to  of  the  icaivovn,  in  literature,  as  the  Athe- 
select  the  stories  from  the  Trojan  war.  nians  were  in  politics :  but  whether  ca- 
That  the  tale  on  which  a  dramatic  poem  price  or  reason,  whether  taste  or  fashion, 
is  founded  should  not  be  of  modern  date,  gave  them  a  favourable  receplion  on  the 
has,  I  think,  been  laid  down  'as  a  rule.  English  stage,  it  is  certain  that  Elfrida 
Nor  is  it  the  precept  of  an  arbitrary  critic,  and  Caractacus  are  elegant  dramas,  formed 
but  is  justified  by  nature  and  reason.  Ima-  on  the  ancient  model,  and  may  be  read 
gination  always  exceeds  reality.  The  with  great  advantage  by  those  who  wish 
Tulgar  could  never  prevail  upon  themselves  to  entertain  a  just  idea  of  the  Greek  tra- 
to  look  on  scenes,  to  the  reality  of  which  gedy  without  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
they  have  been  eye-witnesses,  with  the  guage.  Yet  what  arc  they  to  Hamlet' and 
same  ardour  as  on  those  which  they  have  Macbeth  ?  Knox^s  Essays, 
received  from  their  ancestors,  and  have  ^           ^  »  n         r 

Siinted  vrith  the  strongest  colours  on  their  §  ^^^'  Cursory  and  unconnecled  Hemarks 
ncy.     In  obedience   to  this   rule,  the  ^^  '^"^  9/^  Minor  Greek  Poets. 

Greek  poets  borrowed  their  subjects  from        The  intrinsic  graces  of  the  classic  wri- 

andent  facts  universally  known,  believed,  ters  have  charmed  every  mind  which  was 

and  admired ;  and  the  audience  entered  susceptible  of  the  beauties  of  spirit,  taste, 

the  theatre  to  behold  a  lively  represen-  and  elegance.     Since  the  revival  of  learn- 

totion  of  the  picture  already  formed  in  ing,  innumerable  critics  have  employed 

Aeir  own  imagmation.  themselves    in    displaying    the    beauties 

A  modem  reader  has  not  a  preparatory  which  they  felt,  or  in  removing  the  diffi- 

disposition  of  mmd  necessary  to  receive  culties  and  obstructions  which  retarded 

all  that  pleasure  from  these  compositions  their  progress  in  the  perusal  of  the  an- 

which  transported  an  ancient  Greek.     He  cients.     At  present,  there  is  scarcely  any 

does  not  glow  with  that  patriotic  ardour  room  for  criticism  on  them ;  and  the  most 

which  he  would  feel  on  reading  glorious  laborious  commentator  finds,  with  regret, 

deeds  of  a  fellow-countryman,  when  Ho-  his     profoundest     researches,     and    his 

BMr  represents  a  hero  breaking  the  Trojan  acutest  remarks,  anUcipated  by  the  lucu- 

pnalanx  and  encountering  a  Hector.     He  brations  of  former  critics ;  but  as  there 

does  not  consider  an  ancient  Theban  or  is  scarcely  a  greater  difference  between 

•    ^*!fJS''^]''^  *?  ^®  S"'^^  ^^  '^nde.  the  features  of  the  face,  than  between  the 

Signed  parncide  or  incest,  nearly  enough  faculties  of  the  mind  in  different   men, 
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%nd  ai  objects  must  strike  Tarions  feel-  often  been  the  imitators  of  Stembold  and 
ifigs  in  yarious  manners,  the  works  of  Hopkins,  that  venerable  order  of  minstrels 
taste  and  genius  may,  on  different  reviews,  and  parish  clerks.  But  Grreek  gives  a 
furnish  inexhaustible  matter  for  critical  charm  to  the  poorest  thoughts  of  the  most 
observation.  Upon  this  principle,  authors  puerile  epigram.  In  plain  English,  the 
of  the  present  age  venture  to  add  to  the  clerks  and  sextons  of  an  English  village 
labours  of  their  predecessors,  without  often  surpass  the  poetry  of  the  Anthologi®, 
fearing  or  incurring  the  imputation  of  in  which  Stembold  himself  is  often  (m^> 
vanity  or  impertinence.  stemkolded. 

The  present  remarks  shall  be  confined  The  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras,  though 
to  some  of  the  Greek  Minor  Poets,  with-  not  remarkable  for  splendour  of  diction  or 
out  minutely  attending  to  chronological,  flowing  versification,  are  yet  highly  beau« 
or  any  other  order.  tiful  in  the  concise  and  forcible  mode  of 

In  the  union  of  dignity  with  sweetness,  inculcating  morality,  and  virtues  almost 
of  melody  with  strength,  the  Greek  is  Christian.  The  earlier  philosophers  of 
better  adapted  to  beautiful  composition  Greece  conveyed  their  tenets  in  verse  not 
than  any  modem  language.  The  ItaUan  so  much  because  they  aspired  to  the  cha- 
has  all  its  softness,  but  wants  its  force,  racter  of  poets,  as  because  precepts  do- 
The  French  possesses  elegance  and  ex-  livered  in  metre  were  more  easily  retained 
pression,  but  is  deficient  in  sound  and  in  the  memory  of  their  disciples.  Pytha- 
dignity.  The  English  is  strong,  nervous,  goras  has  comprised  every  necessary  rule 
flowery,  fit  for  animated  oratory  and  for  the  conduct  of  life  in  this  little  poem 
enthusiastic  poetry,  but  abounds  with  and  he  that  commits  it  to  memory  will 
Saxonor  Gothic  mono^llables,  ill  adapted  not  want  a  guide  to  direct  his  behaviour 
to  express  the  music  of  mellifluous  ca-  under  any  event :  but  though  the  morality 
dence.  To  compare  the  Dutch  and  the  of  these  is  their  more  valuable  beauty  vet 
German  with  the  language  of  Athens,  are  they  by  no  means  destitute  of  poetical 
were  to   compare  the  jarring   noise  of    merit. 

grating  iron  with  the  soft  warblings  of  That  generosity  of  soul  which  ever  ac- 
the  flute.  The  other  languages  of  Europe  companies  true  genius,  has  induced  the 
are  equally  unfit  for  harmonious  modu-  poets  and  phi Fosophers  of  all  a^es  to  stand 
lation,  and  indeed  cannot  properly  be  forth  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Alczeus  of 
examined  in  this  place,  as  the  people  who  whose  merits  from  the  monuments  of  an- 
speak  them  have  not  yet  distinguished  tiquity  we  may  form  the  most  exalted 
themselves  by  any  writings  truly  classical,  idea,  first  raised  himself  to  eminence  by 
The  Greek  Epigram  naturally  falls  a  poem  entitled  Stasiotica,  in  a  violent 
first  under  our  present  consideration.  Of  invective  against  tyrants  in  general  at 
these  little  compositions,  which  owe  their  Pittacus,  at  that  time  the  tyrant  of  Athens 
origin  to  Greece,  none  can  be  insensible  It  has  not  escaped  the  general  wreck  and 
of  the  beauty,  whose  taste  is  not  vitiated  we  have  only  a  few  broken  specimens  of 
by  the  less  delicate  wit  of  the  modern  this  celebrated  writer's  works  preserved 
Epigrammatist.  Indeed,  to  relish  the  sim-  by  the  ancient  grammarians.  We  miist 
pie  graces  of  the  Greek  Epigram,  the  therefore,  be  content  to  learn  his  character 
taste  must  not  be  formed  upon  the  model  from  the  judicious  Quinctilian  and  the 
even  of  the  celebrated  Martial.  Among  learned  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus :  the 
the  Latin  poets,  Catullus  approaches  former  of  whom  asserts,  that  he  was  con- 
nearest  to  the  Greeks  in  this  species  of  cise,  sublime,  accurate,  and  in  many  re- 
composidon.  spects  resembled  Homer:  the  latter,  that 

The  Anthologiae,  still  extant,  are  writ-  he  had  a  grandeur,  brevity,  and  sweetness 
ten  by  various  authors,  and  there  are  equally  blended  throughout  all  his  com- 
scarcely  sufficient  epigrams  of  any  one,    posjtions. 

to  discriminate  his  manner  from  that  of  Stesichoms,  according  to  Quinctilian 
others.  Suffice  it  to  remark,  in  general,  was  remarkable  for  strength  of  genius! 
that  their  beauty  does  not  often  consist  in  He  gave  to  lyric  poetry  all  the  solemnity 
a  point,  or  witty  conceit,  but  in  a  sim-  of  the  Epopoea.  Had  he  known  how  to 
pbcity  of  thought,  and  a  sweetness  of  Ian-  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  his  genius  it 
guage.  I  suspect  that  many  of  them  are  is  said  he  would  have  rivalled  Homer: 
no  better  than  our  common  church-yard  but,  unfortunately,  the  noble  warmth  of 
inscriptions,  of  which  ibm  aathpii  ba?e   his  temper  urged  him  beyond  the  bounds 
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of  just  writiog,  and  fae  seems  to  hmve  He  subjoined  the  elegiac  Terse,  and  may 
fidled  of  exoellence  by  a  redundancy  of  justly  claim  the  honour  of  having  intro- 
beauties.  duoed  that  species  of  poetry,  which  Ovid 
The  fragments  of  Menander  are  suf-  and  the  other  Latin  elegiac  writers  have 
ficientiy  excellent  to  induce  every  votary  since  advanced  to  a  most  pleasing  species 
of  learning  to  regret  the  loss  of  his  works,  of  composition.  I  rather  think  nature  in- 
Some  indeed  have  thought,  that  time  never  vented  them. 

gave  a  greater  blow  to  polite  literature,  Archilochus  wrote  iambics   and   ele- 
than  in  the  destruction  of  the  Comedies  of    giacs ;   the  former  satirical ;    the   latter, 

Menander ;  but  as  Terence  has  preserved  amorous.     That  he  succeeded  in  his  at* 

his  spirit  and  his  style,  perhaps  the  want  tempts,  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  con- 

of  the  original  is  compensated  oy  the  exact  elude    from  the   testimony  of    Horace, 

copyings  of  that  elegant  author.     Qui  jo  There  is  not  enough  of  him  remaining,  to 

tiUan,    from  whose  judgment    there  is  enable  us  to  form  a  judgement  of  the 

scarcely  an  appeal,  has  represented  Me-  impartiality  of  his  decision,  and  we  roust 

nander  as  alone  sufficient  to  form  our  be  contented  to  acquiesce  in  his  authority. 

taste  and  style.     Tip  few  remains,  pre-  Ludan  says,  in  one  of  his  dialogues, 

served  by  Stobeus,  whether  the  beauty  that  the  poets  have  given  Jupiter  many  of 

of  the  sentiments  or  the  purity  of  the  die-  the  roost  pompous  epithets,  merely  for  the 

tion  be  regarded,  must  be  pronounced  sakeof  a  sonorous  word  to  fill  up  a  verse. 

Hncoromonly  excellent     They  are,  how-  The  hymns  of  Orpheus  abound  with  these 

ever,  too    generally  known  to   require  expletives;  and  the  reader  is  often  dis- 

illustration.  gusted  with  sounding  verse  almost  des- 

Simonides  is  characterised  by  Longinus  titute  of  sense.     If,  however,  they  were 

as  a  poet  remarkable  for  the  pathetic  composed  for  music,  they  may  pass  un- 

Of  his  writings  very  few  have  survived  the  censured  by  some:   for  it  seems  to  liave 

injuries  of  time.      The  little  poem   on  been  generally  and  most  absurdly  agreed, 

Danae  is,  however,  sufficient  to  justify  and  it  is  observi^ble  at  this  day,  that  very 

the  judgment    of  Longinus.      Nothing  little  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  words  of 

can  be  more  delicately  tender,  or  more  ex-  Opems,  Odes,  and  Songs,  which  are  writ- 

quisitely  pathetic.     There  is  something  ten  merely  for  music.     The  poems  of  Or- 

inexpressibly  pleasing  to  the  mind,  in  the  pheus,  if  those  which  are  extant  are  like 

representation  of  a  mother  addressing  a  all  his  productions,  would  certainly  move 

eleeping  infant  unconscious  of  its  danger,  no  stones.     What  has  been  said  of  the 

with  all  the  endearing  blandishments  of  hymns  of  this  poet,  may  be  extended  to 

maternal  fondness.  many  other  Greek  compositions  of  the 

The  other  remarkable  poem  of  this  au-  same  species.      General    censure,   will, 

tber,  which  time  has  spared,  is  of  a  very  however,  seldom  be  just;  and  it  must  be 

different  kind.     It  is  a  Satire  on  Women,  confessed,  that  there  are  some  among  them, 

and  is  well  known  by  a  prosaic  translation  particularly  those  of  Callimachus,  truly 

of  it  inserted  in  the  Essays  of  a  celebrated  sublime  and  beautiful* 

modem  writer.  There  was  a  species 'of  poetry  among 

Alcman  of  Laoonia  is  another  noelan-  the  Athenians,  which,  in  some  measure, 

choly  instance  of  the  depredations  which  resembled  many  of  our  English  ballads. 

the  hand  of  time  has  made  on  the  most  At  the  appioach  of  a  war,  or  after  a  vic- 

Taluable  works  of  antiquity.    Of  this  au-  tory  or  defeat,  the  poets  and  statesmen 

thor,  once  celebrated  throughout  Greece,  usually  dispersed  among  the  people  some 

quoted  by  the  learned  and  repeated  by  the  short  composition,  which  tended  to  ani- 

Uir,  scarcely  the  name  is  known  in  the  male  them  withcourage,  or  toinspire  them 

present  age.    Atheossus,  Hephssstion,  the  with  joy.     Solon,  the  wise  legislator  of 

scholiast   on    Pindar,    Sustathius,    and  Alhens,  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 

Plutarch,  have  vindicated  him  from  ab«  power  of  poetry  over  the  human  heart,  to 

solute  oblivion,  by  preserving  a  few  of  neglect  this  effioaeious  method  of  enforcing 

liis  fragments.     Love  verses,  which  since  his  lavfe,  and  propacatinf  bis  institutions 

his  time  have  employed  some  of  the  great-  among  the  lower  rwm  of  the  Athenians^ 

eat  writen,  and  have  been  admired  by  the  There  are  adH  extant  some  of  his  pieces, 

most  sensible  readers,  say  th6  critics,  were  which  bear  internal  marks  of  having  been 

of  hit  invention*    AH  who  preoaded  him  pnrposelT  written  to  give  the  people  a 

liad  lATanaUy  written    ia  Hwi«tt».  pawion  W  libeH^,  (o  inspiiv  them  with  & 
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love  of  yirtoe,  and  to  teach  them  obedieooe  labours  of  the  great  Potter,  he  ia  still di Sf 

to  the  laws.    They  are,  indeed,  written  in  cult,  and  will  probably  continue  to  f»- 

tbe  elegiac  measure,  but  hare  nothing  of  pose  in  dust  and  darkness,  amidst  th» 

the  soft  amorous   strain  which    distin-  dull  collections  of  antiquated  muBeana* 

guishes  the  Ovidian  elegy.      They  are  If  he  were  sacrificed  to  the  genius  of  duW 

manly,  moral,  and  serere.     By  these,  it  ness,  none  need  bewail  the  loss  of  Ly« 

is  a  welUknown  fact,  the  Athenians  were  oophron. 

animated  to  resume  a  war  which  they  had       The  poems  of  Bacchylides,  however  ht 

dropt  in  despair ;  and,  in  consequence  of  is  neglected  by  the  moderns,  were  highly 

the  ardour  which  these  inspired,  they  ob-  honouced  by  an  ancient,  who  was  esteem* 

tained  a  complete  victory  over  their  ene-  ed  a  complete  judge  of  literary  meriu 

mies.     There  are  several  in  the  English  Hiero  hesitated  not  to  pronounce  them 

language  equally   good  as  poems,  and,  superior  to  the  odes  of  Pindar,  which  have 

as  it  is  said,  productive  of  similar  effects*  been  generally  celebrated  as  the  utmoaC 

Tyrtaeus  wrote  in  a  similar  style,  but  efforts  of  human  genius.     The  opinion  ol 

entirely  confined  himself  to  martial  sub-  Hiero  may,  however,  be  questioned,  with 

jects.     So  strongly  is  military  valour,  and  an  appearance  of  justice,  when  it  is  coq- 

ihe  love  of  liberty,  enforced  in  his  little  sidered  that  his  character,  as  a  critic,  was 

compositions,  that  it  would  by  no  means  established  by  his  courtiers,  who,  to  gain 

be  absurd  to  attribute  the  victories  of  the  his  favour,  might  not  scruple  to  violate  the 

Grecians  over  the  Persians,  as  much  to  a  truth. 

TyrtflBus,  as  to  a  Miltiades  or  Themis-        The  gay,  the  sprightly,  the  voluptuous 

todes.     The  effects  of  such  political  bal«  Anacreou  is  known  to  every  reader.    His 

lads  have  been  frequently  seen  among  the  subjects  and  his  manner  of  treating  them 

English  in  time  of  war.     Every  one  has  have  captivated  all  who  are  susceptible 

heard    of   Lillabullero. — Many  a   poor  either  of  pleasure  or  of  poetry.     There  is, 

fellow  has  been  tempted  to  quit  the  plough  indeed,  an  exquisite  tenderness,  delicacy, 

and  the  loom  for  the  sword,  on  hearing  a  and  taste  in   the  sentiments;  but  I  have 

song  in  praiae  of  Hawke  or  Wolfe  roared  always  thought  he  derived  no  small  share 

by  hie  obstreperous  companions.     These  of  his  beauty  from  the  choice  of  espres- 

▼erses  are  too  deficient  in  point  of  ele-  sions,  and  \he  peculiar  harmony  of  Us 

gance  to  admit  of  quotations,  and  the  fre-  verses.     It  has  been  objected  to  him  by 

auent  opportunities  of  hearing  them  from  rigid  moralists,  that  his  writings  tend  to 

the  mouths  of  the  vulgar  render  repetition  promote  drunkenness    and   debauchery, 

in  this  place  unnecessary.     The  bards  of  But  this  objection  might  in  some  degree 

Grub«street  are  commonly  the  authors  of  be  extended  to  a  great  part  of  the  finest 

our  martial  ballads ;  but  at  Athens  they  writers  in  the  lyric  and  epigrammatic  line, 

were  written  by  poets,   statesmen,   and  ancient  and  modern.  A  man  of  sense  and 

philosophers.     We  may  judge  of  the  in-  judgment  will  admire  the  beauties  of  a 

fluence  of  their  productions,  by  the  pow*  composition,  without  suffering  its  seoti- 

erful  effect  of  our  rude  and  even  nonsen-  ments  to  influence  his  principles  or  Ua 

iical  rhymes.    The  more  nonsensical  the  conduct     He  will  look  upon  the  more 

more  popular.  licentious  sallies  of  Anacreontic  writers 

Few   andeat  authors  have  been  less  as  little  jeux  d'esprii,  designed  to  please 

lead  than  Lycophron.     His  obscurity  not  in  the  hour  of  convivial  festivity,   but 

Oftly  retards  but  disgusts  the  reader ;  yet,  not  to  regulate  his  thoughts  and  actions 

perhaps,  his  want  cu  perspicuity,  though  in  the  serious  concerns  of  life.  Whatever 

bighly  disagreeable  to  the  student,  is  an  ex-  may  be  the  moral  tendency  of  the  writ- 

eeUenceina  work  consisting  of  predictions,  ings,  it  is  certain  that  as  a  poet  he  is  unri» 

Prophecies  and  oracles  have  ever  been  vJled    in   thai  species  of   oomposidon 

purposely  obscoie,  and  almost  unintelli-  which  he  adopted.     Many  have  been  the 

|;iUe.     The  mind  that  attends  to   these  imitations  ofhim,  but  few  have  succeeded* 

uninspiied  predictions  of  paganism,  vokin-  The  joys  of  love  and  wine  have  indeed 

tarily  renouaces  rewon,  and  believes  the  been  dcflcribed  by  his  (bllowers  ;  but  their 

more  as  it  understands  the  less ;    bet,  touches  are  more  like  the  daubing  of  an 

whether  Lycophron  is  to  be  praned  or  unskilful  painter,  than  the  exqtiisite  tcaiti 

censured  for  obsouriiy,  certain  it  is,  that  of  a  masterly  hand.    Cowley,  wliose  ge* 

en  this  aoeount  be  will  never  become  a  nius  certain^  partook  more  of  the  Anar 

iMToufite  anther,    NotwWistaadiag  Ae  cnoiUie  tbaji  of  tbi  Fmitmo^  ha#  \mm 
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oiM  of  his  happiest  imitators,  for  he  is  ra- 
ther to  be  called  an  imitator  than  a  trans- 
lator: but  the  English  reader  will  not  form 
m  jnst  idea  of  the  merits  of  Anacreon  from 
those  Bacchanalian  songs  which  so  fre- 
quently appear  under  the  title  of  Anacre- 
ontic. Indeed  there  is  no  good  translation 
of  Anacreon  :  neither  is  it  desirable  that 
there  should  be.  Dissolute  and  unprin- 
cipled persons  may  wish  to  turn  a  penny 
by  exciting  the  libidinous  passions,  or 
recommending  drunkenness,  under  the 
name  of  Anacreon;  but  they  deserve  the 
contempt  of  all  who  regard  the  happiness 
of  society.  The  passions  and  tendencies 
to  voluptuousness  and  intemperance  are 
sufficiently  strong  without  the  stimtdi  of 
licentious  rhyn^e. 

The  passion  of  love  was  never  more 
strongly  felt  or  described  than  by  the 
sensible  Sappho.  The  little  Greek  ode 
preserved  by  Longinus,  the  metre  of  which 
derives  its  name  from  her,  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Philips  with  all  the  air  of  an 
original.  The  Latin  translation  of  Ca- 
tullus appears  much  inferior  to  that  of  our 
countryman.  The  Greek  indeed  is  much 
corrupted,  and,  as  it  now  stands,  is  less 
pleasing  than  the  English.  Every  one, 
who  on  reading  it  recollects  its  occasion, 
must  lament  that  so  warm  a  passion,  so 
feelingly  represented,  was  excited  by  an 
improper  object.  She  wrote  also  a  tender 
hymn  to  Venus.  But  her  works  are  hap- 
pily  lost. 

Scaliger,  whose  judgment,  though  some- 
times called  in  question,  ought  certainly  to 
have  great  weight,  bestowed  very  extra- 
ordinary praises  on  the  writings  of  Op- 
pian ;  a  poet  who,  though  he  has  been 
compared  to  Virgil  in  his  Georgics,  is 
only  perused  by  the  curious  in  Grecian  li- 
terature, and  is  known  only  by  name  to 
the  common  reader.  The  emperor  Cara- 
calla,  under  whom  he  flourished,  is  said  to 
have  been  so  charmed  with  his  poems,  as 
to  have  ordered  him  a  stater  for  each 
Terse.  Modern  critics  will,  however,  dare 
to  call  in  question  the  taste  of  Caracalla. 
The  works  of  Oppian  consisted  of  ha- 
lieutics,  cynogetics,  and  ixeutics,  the  latter 
of  which  have  perished  by  the  injuries  of 
time.  He  was  a  grammarian,  which,  in 
the  idea  of  the  Greeks,  meant  a  professed 
scholar ;  and,  in  every  age,  the  poems  of 
men  who  professed  literature  have  been 
less  admired  than  the  vigorous  and  wild 

{Toductions  of  uncultivated  genius.    The 
)rmer  are  contented  to  avoid  faultSi  but 


genius  labours  after  beauties  only.  Apof- 
lonius  is  more  correct  than  Homer,  and 
Jonson  than  Shakspeare;  but  Apollo- 
nius  and  Jonson  are  coldly  approved, 
while  Homer  and  Shakspeare  are  beheld 
with  astonishment  almost  equal  to  idola- 
try. It  should,  however,  be  remarked 
to  the  honour  of  ApoUonius,  that  the  judi- 
cious Virgil  borrowed  several  of  his  most 
celebrated  similes  from  him;  and  per- 
haps he  is  not  to  be  ranked  among  the 
poeta  minores,  Oppian  has  met  with  the 
usual  fate  of  grammarians,  and  has  scarcely 
been  read;  but  the  reader  of  taste  will 
yet  ^nd  many  passages,  which,  if  they 
are  not  sublime,  he  must  confess  to  be 
beautiful. 

Tryphiodorus  has  been  introduced  to 
the  English  reader  by  the  excellent  trans- 
lation of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Merrick. 
Homer  he  certainly  imitated,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  the  imitation.  Copies  taken  by 
great  masters,  though  inferior  in  general, 
yet  in  some  parts  commonly  rival  their 
original.  Tryphiodorus'  reaches  not  the 
sublimer  flights  of  the  Msonian  bard,  but 
he  sometimes  follows  his  less  daring  ex- 
cursions at  no  distant  interval.  It  is 
enough  to  recommend  him  to  general  ap- 
probation, that  with  a  moderate  portion 
of  Homer^s  fire  he  has  more  correctness. 
He  may  be  read  with  advantage  not  only 
in  a  poetical,  but  in  an  historical  view. 
Where  Homer  discontinued  the  thread  of 
his  story,  Tryphiodorus  has  token  it  up. 
Indeed  this  poem  is  a  necessary  supple- 
ment to  the  Iliad,  without  which  tho 
reader  is  left  unsatisfied.  Tryphiodorus  is 
said  to  have  written  another  poem,  called 
Ohfcraeia  XuTroypafjiiJiarrfy  in  which  he  has 
omitted,  through  each  book,  the  letter 
which  marked  the  number  of  it.  Such  a 
kind  of  composition  is  trifling  and  beneath 
a  man  of  genius ;  but  it  must  be  allowed 
to  be  a  work  of  great  difficulty,  and  con- 
sequently a  proof  of  great  application. 
Nor  ought  it  to  injure  the  character  of 
Tryphiodorus  as  a  poet,  but  to  be  viewed 
as  the  wanton  production  of  an  ingenious, 
but  ill-employed  grammarian^  If  Homer 
wrote  the  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice, 
and  Virgil  descanted  on  the  Gnat,  without 
losing  the  dignity  of  their  characters,  in- 
ferior writers  may  indulge  the  inoffensive 
sallies  of  whim,  without  the  imputation  of 
folly  or  puerility. 

In  the  perusal  of  some  of  these,  and 
other  of  the  minor  poets  whose  works  are 
tztant,  the  lover  of  the  Grecian  muse  finds 
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A  pleasing  variety,  after  reading  the  more  and  moral  sayings,  and  has  with  greatdez- 

lublime  and  beautiful  productions  of  Ho-  terity  compared  them  with  parallel  pas- 

iner.     But  I  think  it  would  be,  upon  the  sages  out  of  the  inspired  writers* :  by 

whole,   a  benefit  to  literature,  if  there  wbich  it  appears,  that  there  is  no  book  in 

could  be  a  general  clearance  of  rubbish ;  the  world  so  like  the  style  of  the  Holy 

and  if  the  minor  poets,  like  the  sUrs  at  Bible  as  Homer.     The  noble  historiani 

sun-rise,  could  be  made  to  disappear  en-  abound  with  moral  reflections  upon  the 

tirely  on  the  effulgence  of  a  Homer,  a  conduct  of  human  life ;  and  powerfully 

Virgil,  and  a  Milton.     Life  is  too  short  instruct  both  by  precepts  and  examples, 

to  beconsumed  in  the  study  of  mediocrity.  They  paint  vice  and  villany  in  horrid 

Knox^s  Essays,  colours  ;  and  employ  all  their  reason  and 

§  159.    The  Classics  exhibit  a  heaiUifid  eloquence  to  pay  due  honours  to  virtue. 

System  of  Morals,  and  render  undissembled  goodness  ami- 

Another  great  advantage  of  studying  able  in  the  eye  of  mankind.     They  ex- 

the  Classics   is,  that  from  a  few  of  the  press  a  true  reverence  for  the  established 

best  of  them  may  be  drawn  a  good  system  religion,  and  a  hearty  concern  for  the 

and  beautiful  collection  of  sound  morals,  prosperous  state  of  their  native  country. 
There  the  precepts  of  a  virtuous  and  happy  Blackwall» 

life  are  set  off  in  the  light  and  gracefulness        ^  ,«^    ^     i    ,^     ,.       /•  t 
of  clear  and  moving  expression ;  and  elo-        5  ^^^-  ^  ^  Morality  o/ Juvenal. 

quence  is  meritoriously  employed  in  vin-        I  do  not  wonder  when  I  hear  that  some 

dicating    and   adorning   religion.      This  prelates  of  the  church  have  recommended 

makes  deep  impressions  on  the  minds  of  the  serious  study  of  Juvenal's  moral  parts 

young  gentlemen,  and  chasms  them  with  to  their  clergy.    That  mauly  and  vigorous 

the  love  of  goodness,  so  engagingly  dres-  author,  so  perfect  a  master  in  the  serious 

sed  and  so  beautifully  commended.     The  and  sublime  way  of  satire,  is  not  unac* 

Offices,  Cato  Major,  Tusculan  Questions,  quainted  with  any  of  the  excellencies  of 

&c,  of  Tully,  want  not  much  of  Epictetus  good  writing ;  but  is  especially  to  be  ad- 

and  Antonine  in  morality,  and  are  much  mired  and  valued  for  his  exalted  morals, 

superior  in  language.    Pindar  writes  in  an  He  dissuades  from  wickedness,  and  exhorts 

excellent  strain  of  piety  as  well  as  poetry;  to  goodness,  with  vehemence  of  zeal  that 

he  carefully  wipes  off  all  the  aspersions  that  ca^  scarce  be  dissembled,  and  strength  of 

old  fables  had  thrown  upon  the  deities ;  reason  that  cannot  easily  be  resisted.     Ho 

and  never  speaks   of  things  or  persons  does  not  praise  virtue  and  condemn  vice, 

sacred,  but  with  the  tenderest  caution  and  as  one  has  a  favourable,  and  the  other  a 

reverence.     He  praises  virtue  and  religion  malignant  aspect  upon  a  man's  fortune  in 

with  a  generous  warmth ;  and  speaks  of  its  this  world  only ;  but  he  establishes  the  un« 

eternal  rewards  with  a  pious  assurance.  A  alterable  distinctions  of  good  and  evil ;  and 

notable  critic  has  observed,  to  the  perpe-  builds  his  doctrine  upon  the  immoveable 

tual  scandal  of  this  poet,  that  his  chief,  if  foundations  of  God  and  infinite  Provi- 

not  only  excellency,  lies  in  his  moral  sen-  dence. 

tences.  Indeed  Pindar  is  a  great  master  of  His  morals  are  suited  to  the  nature  and 
this  excellency,  for  which  all  men  of  sense  dignity  of  an  immortal  soul;  and,  like  it, 
will  admire  him ;  and  at  the  same  time  be  derive  their  original  from  heaven, 
astonished  at  that  man's  honesty  who  slights  How  sound  and 'serviceable  is  that  won- 
such  an  excellency;  and  that  man's  under-  derful  notion  in  the  thirteenth  satiref, 
standing,  who  cannot  discover  many  more  That  an  inward  inclination  to  do  an  ill 
excellencies  in  him.  I  remember,  in  one  thing  is  criminal :  that  a  wicked  thought 
of  his  Olympic  Odes,  in  a  noble  confi-  stains  the  mind  with  guilt,  and  exposes  the 
dence  of  his  own  genius,  and  a  just  con-  offender  to  the  punishment  of  Heaven, 
tempt  of  his  vile  and  malicious  adversaries,  though  it  never  ripen  into  action !  A  suit- 
he  compares  himself  to  an  eagle,  and  them  able  practice  would  effectually  crush  the 
to  crows :  and  indeed  he  soars  far  above  serpent's  head,  and  banish  a  long  and 
the  reach  and  out  of  the  view  of  noisy  black  train  of  mischiefs  and  miseries  out 
fluttering  cavillers.  The  famous  Greek  of  the  world.  What  a  scene  of  horror 
professor,  Duport,  has  made  an  entertain-  does  he  disclose,  when  in  the  same  satirej:, 
ing  and  useful  collection  of  Homer's  divine  he  opens  to  our  view  the  wounds  and 

*  Gnomologia  Homcrica,  CanUb.  1660.  f  V.  208,  &c       t  V.  192,  kc  310,  &c. 
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gBshM  of  a  wicked  conacienoe !  The  guilty  iions  upon  ttie  young;  scholar's  mind,  and 

reader  is  not  only  terrified  at  dreadful  train  him  up  to  the  early  lore  and  imita- 

eracks  and  flashes  of  the  heavens,  but  looks  tion  of  their  excellencies, 
pale  and  trembles  at  the  thunder  and  light*        Plautus,  Catullus,  Terence,  Virgil,  Ho« 

ning  of  the  poet's  awful  verse.    The  no-  race,  Ovid,  Juvenal,  Tibullus,  Propertius, 

tion  of  true  Hirtitude  cannot  be  better  sta-  cannot  be  studied  too  much,  or  gone  over 

ted  than  it  is  in  the  eighth  satire*,  where  too  often.     One  reading  may  suffice  for 

be  pressingly  exhorts  his  reader  always  to  Lucan,  Statins,  Valerius, Flaccus,  Silius 

prefer  his  conscience  and  principles  before  Italicus,  Claudian ;  though  there  will  be 

Ilia  life ;  and  not  be  restrained  from  doing  frequent  occasions  to  consult  some  of  their 

his  duty,  or  to  be  awed  into  a  compliance  particular  passages.     The  same  may  be 

with  a  villanous  proposal,  even  by  the  said  with  respect  to  the  Greek  poets :  Ho- 

praeence  and  command  of  a  barbarous  ty-  mer,  Pindar,  Anacreon,  Aristophanes,  Eu- 

rant,  or  the  nearest  pospect  of  death  in  all  ripides,  Sophocles,  Theocritus,  Caliima- 

tiie  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  terror,  chns,  must  never  be  entirely  laid  aside  r 

Mast  not  a  professor  of  Christianity  be  and  will  recompense  as  many  repetitions 

ashamed  of  himself  for  harbouring  uncha-  as  a  man's  time  and  affairs  will  allow, 

ritable  and  bloody  resentments  in  his  breast,  Hesiod,  Orpheus,  Theognis,   .^Ischylus, 

when  he  reads  andconsidersthatinvakiable  Lycophron,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Nican- 

passage  against  revenge  in  the  above-men-  der,  Aratus,   Oppian,   Quintus  Calaber, 

tioned  thirteenth  satirei*  t  where  he  argues  Dionysius  Periegetes,  and  Nonnus,  will 

against  that  fierce  and  fatal  passion,  from  the  amply  reward  the  labour  of  one  careful 

Ignorance  and  littleness  of  that  mind  which  perusal.  Sallust,  Livy,  Cicero,  CaDsar,  and 

is  possessed  with  it ;  from  the  honour  and  Tacitus,  deserve  to  be  read  several  times ; 

spenerosity  of  passing  by  and  forgiving  in-  and  read  them  as  oft  as  you  please,  they 

juries;  from  the  example  of  those  wise  and  will  always  afford  fresh  pleasure  and  im- 

inild  men,  Chrysippus  and  Thales,  and  provement.      I  cannot  but  place  the  two 

especially  that  of  Socrates,  that  undaunted  Plinies  after  these  illustrious  writers,  who 

champion  and  martyr  of  natural  religion ;  flourished,  indeed,  when  the  Roman  lan- 

who  was  so  great  a  proficient  in  the  best  guage  was  a  Kttle  upon  the  declension  : 

philosophy,  that  he  was  assured  hismalici-  but  by  the  vigour  of  a  great  genius,  and 

ous  prosecutors  and  murderers  could  do  wondrous  industry,  raised  themselves  in 

him  no  hurt;  and  had  not  himself  the  least  a  great  measure  above  the  discourage- 

inclination  or  rising  wish  to  do  them  any ;  nients  and  disadvantages  of  the  age  they 

who  discoursed  with  that  cheerful  gravity,  lived  in.     In  quality  and  learning,  in  ex- 

and  graceful  composure,  a  few  moments  perience  of  the^  world,  and  employments 

before  he  was  going  to  die,  as  if  he  had  of  importance  in  the  government,  they 

been  going  to  take  possession  of  a  king-  were  equal  to  the  greatest  of  the  Latin 

dom;  and  drank  off'^the  poisonous  bowl,  writers,  though  excelled  by  some  of  them 

as  a  potion  of  Immortality.    BlaclcwalL  >n  language. 

L  ini     ru-  ^      r         J-     ..    At,     .  The  elder  Pliny*s  natural  history  is  a 

\\^\.   DrrecUamfar  reading  the  Clamcs.  work  learned  and  copious,  that  entertains 

Those   excellencies  of  the  Ancients,  you  with  all  the  rariety  of  nature  itself, 

which  I  have  accounted  for,  seem  to  be  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  of 

sufficient  to  recommend  them  to  the  esteem  universal  knowledge,  and  unwearied  ap- 

•nd  study  of  all  lovers  of  good  and  polite  plication,  now  extant  in  the  world.     His 

learning:  and  that  the  young  scholar  may  geography,  and  description  of  herbs,  trees 

study  them  with  suitable  success  and  im-  and  animals,  are  of  great  use  to  the  un- 

provement,  a  few  directions  may  be  proper  derstanding  of  all  the  authors  of  Rome 

to  be  observed ;  which  I  shall  lay  down  in  and  Greece. 

this  chapter.     'Tis  in  my  opinion  a  right        Pliny  the  younger  is  one^of  the  finest 

method  to  begin  with  the  best  and  most  wits   that   Italy  has    produced ;    he   is 

approved  Classics;  and  to  read  those  au-  correct  and  elegant,   has   a   florid    and 

Aors  first,  which  must  often  be  read  over,  gay  fancy,  tempered  with  maturity  and 

Besides,  that  the  best  authors  are  easiest  to  soundness  of  judgment.     Every  thing  in 

be  understood,  their  noble  sense  and  ani-  him  is  exquisitely  studied ;  and  yet,  in 

■'^•ted  expression  will  make  strong  impres-  general  speaking,  every  thing  is  natural 

•  V.  7^-W.  f  T.  181,  ate. 
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and  easy.     In  his  incomparable  oratioii    tage.  The  (Grecian  Clasncs  next  in  Talae  to 
in  honour  of  Trajan,  he  has  frequent  and    those  we  have  named,  are,  Diodoms  Si* 
surprising  turns  of  wit,  without  playing    cuius, Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  Strabo^ 
and  tinkling  upon  sounds.      He  has  ex-    ^lian,  Arrian^s  Expedition  of  Alexander 
hausted  the  subject  of  panegyric,  using    theGreat,  Poly enus,Herodian;  the  Latin 
every  topic,  and  every  delicacy  of  praise,    are,  Hirtius,  Justin,  Quintus  Curtius,  Flo* 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Pia-    rus,  Nepos,  and  Suetonius.      We  may, 
to,  Demosthenes,  are  of  the  same  merit    with  a  little  allowance,  admit  that  obsenrm- 
among  the  Greeks:  to  which,  I  think,  I    tion  to  be  just,  that  he  who  would  corn- 
may  add  Polybius,  Lucian,  and  Plutarch,    pletely  understand  one  Classic  must  dili* 
Polybius  was  nobly  born,  a  man  of  deep    gently  read  all.    When  a  young  gentle- 
thought,  and  perfect  master  of  his  suo-    man  is  entered  upon  a  course  of  these  sti&* 
ject:    he   discovers  all  the  mysteries  of   dies,  I  would  not  have  him  to  be  discou- 
policy,  and  presents  to  your  view  the  in-    raged  at  the.  checks  and  difficulties  he  wiR 
most  springs  of  those  actions  whidi  he  de-    sometimes  meet  with:  if  upon  dose  aad 
scribes :  his  remarks  and  maxims  have    due  consideration  he  cannot  entirely  maa- 
been  regarded,  by  the  greatest  men  both    ter  any  passage,  let  him  proceed  by  oon- 
in  civil  and  military  affairs,  as  oracles  of    stant  and  regular  reading,  he  will  either 
prudence :  Scipto  was  his  friend  and  ad-    find  in  that  author  he  is  upon,  or  soms 
mirer;    Cicero,   Strabo,    and    Plutarch,    other  on  the  same  subject,  a  parallel  plaot 
have  honoured  him  with  high  commend-    that  will  clear  the  doubt, 
ations;  Constantino  the  Gkeat  was  his  di-        The  Greek  authors  wonderfully  explain 
ligent  reader  ;  and  Brutus  abridged  him    and  illustrate  the  Roman.    Learning  came 
for  his  own  constant  use.     Lucian  is  an    late  to  Rome,  and  all  the  Latin  writers  fol* 
universal  scholar,  and  a  prodigious  wit :    low  the  plans  that  were  laid  out  before 
be  is  Attic  and  neat  in  his  style,  clear  in    them  by  the  great  masters  of  Greece, 
his  narration,  and  wonderfully  facetious        They  every  where  imitate  the  Greeks^ 
in  his  repartees ;  he  furnishes  you  with    and  in  many  places  translate  'em.     Coni- 
almost  all  the  poetical  history  in  such  a    pare  'em  together,  and  they  will  be  a  corn- 
diverting  manner,  that  you  will  not  easily    ment  to  one  another;    you  will  by  thii 
forget  it ;  and  supplies  the  most  dry  and    means  be  enabled  to  pass  a  more  certaift 
barren  wit  with  a  rich  plenty  of  materials,    judgment  upon  the  humour  and  idiom  of 
Plutarch  is  an  author  of  deep  sense  and    both  languages ;  and  both  the  pleasure  and 
vast  learning;  though  he  does  not  reach    advantage  of  your  reading  will  be  doublet 
his  illustrious  predecessors  in  the  graces  IbitL 

of  his  language,   his   morals  are   sonnd    ^  -««       r\    ^z    om  j     r  *l    -kj      ^r  # 
and  noblef  ilUistrated  with  *  perpetual    ^  ^^-     ^^  ^  ^"^^  "f  ^  ^"^  ^"^ 
variety  of  beautiful  metaphors  and  com-  ^^'^'^  ' 

parisons,  and  enforced  with  very  remark-  ^^^  classic  scholar  must  by  no  means 
able  stories,  and  pertinent  examples :  in  ^  «o  ^^^^  wanting  to  his  own  duty^ 
bis  lives  there  is  a  complete  account  of  Pleasure  and  improvement,  as  to  neglect 
all  the  Roman  and  Grecian  antiquities,  ***«  study  of  the  New  Testament,  but 
of  their  customs,  and  affairs  of  peace  and  "*"»'  ^  perpetually  conversant  in  those 
war;  those  writings  will  furnish  a  capa-  inestimable  writings  which  have  all  thB 
ble  and  inquisitive  reader  with  a  cnrious  treasures  of  divine  wisdom,  and  the  worda 
variety  of  characters,  with  a  very  valuable  o^.  eternal  life  in  them.  The  best  way 
•tore  of  wise  remarks  and  sound  polidca.  ^^^  ^  ^  make  them  the  first  and  last  of 
The  surface  is  a  little  rough,  but  under  ^\  V^^^  studies,  to  open  and  close  the  day 
lie  vast  quantities  of  precious  ore.  ^i^^.  ^^  sacred  book,  wherein  you  have 

BlackwalL        *  faithful  and  most  entertaining  history 

of  that  blessed  and  miraculous  work  of 
I  162.     I%c  nhordtnaU  Ckuaia  not  to    the  redemption  of  the  world;  and  snredi- 

he  neglected.  recdons  how  to  qualify  and  entitle  yourself 

Every  repetition  of  these  authors  will  for  the  great  salvation  purchased  by  Jesna. 
bring  the  reader  fresh  profit  and  satisfao-  This  exerdse  will  compose  your  thougfats 
tion.  The  rest  of  the  Classics  must  by  no  into  the  sweetest  serenity  and  cheerfulneas; 
means  be  neglected ;  but  ought  once  to  be  and  happily  consecrate  all  your  time  and 
carefully  read  over,  and  may  ever  after  be  studies  to  God.  After  you  have  read  the 
occasionally  consulted  with  mnch  advan-  Greek  Testament  once  orer  with  care  and 
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deliberation,!  hambly  recommend  to  your 
frequent  and  attentive  penisal,  these  fol- 
lowing chapters : 

St  Matthew  6.  6.  7.  45.  46.  27.  28.— 

St.  Mark  1.  1 3. St  Luke  2.  9. 16.  16. 

^.  24. St  John  1.  11. 14. 15. 16. 17. 

19.20. Acts  26.  27. Romans  2.  8. 

12. 1  Cor.  3.  9. 13. 15. 2  Cor.  4. 


6.  11. 
2.  3.-^ 


Philipp.  1. 


— Ephes.  4.  5.  6 

Co  loss.  1.  3. — 

I  Tim.  1.  6. ^2  Tim.  2.  3. 


1  Thess.  2.  5. 


Philemon. Heb.  1.  4.  6.  11.  12. 

1  St.  Peter  all. 2  St  Peter  all. St 

Jude. 1  St  John  1.  3. Revel.  1. 

18.  1 9.  20. 

In  this  collection  you  will  find  the  Book 
of  God,  written  by  the  evangelists,  and 
apostles,  comprised  in  a  most  admirable 
and  comprehensive  epitome.  A  true  critic 
will  discover  numerous  instances  of  every 
style  in  perfection  ;  every  grace  and  orna- 
ment of  speech  more  chaste  and  beautiful 
than  themostadmiredand  shining  passages 
of  the  secular  writers. 

In  particular,  the  description  of  God, 
and  the  future  state  of  heavenly  glory,  in 
St  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  St  James  and  St 
John,  as  far  transcend  the  descriptions  of 
Jupiter  and  Olympus,  which  Homer,  and 
Pindar,  and  Virgil,  give  us,  as  the  thunder 
and  lightning  of  the  heavens  do  the  rat- 
tling and  flashes  of  a  Salmoneus;  or  the 
eternal  Jehovah  is  superior  to  the  Pagan 
deities.     In  all  the  New  Testament,  espe- 
cially these  select  passages,  God  delivers  to 
mankind  laws  of  mercy,  mysteries  of  wis- 
dom, and  rules  of  happiness,  which  fools 
and  madmen  stupidly  neglect,  or  impious- 
ly acorn  ;  while  all  the  best  and  brightest 
beings  in  the  universe  regard  them  with  sa- 
cred attention,  and  contemplate  them  with 
wonder  and  transporting  delight.     These 
studies,  with  a  suitable  Christian  practice 
(which  they  so  loudly  call  for,  and  so  pa- 
thetically  press)  will  raise  you  above  all 
vexatious  fears,  and  deluding  hopes ;  and 
keep  you  from  putting  an  undue  value 
upon  either  the  eloquence  or  enjoyments 
of  this  world.  BlackwalL 

§  164.    TOc  old  Critics  to  he  studied. 

That  we  may  still  qualify  ourselves  the 
better  to  read  and  relish  the  Classics,  we 
must  serioualy  atudy  the  old  Greek  and  La. 
tin  critics.  Of  the  first  are  Aristotle,  Dio- 
nysius  Longinns,  and  Dionysius  of  Ha- 

licamassus:  ofthelatter  are Tully,  Horace, 
and  Quinctilian.     These  are  excellent  au- 
tkorsi  which  lead  their  readers  to  the  foun- 
1 


tain-head  of  true  sense  and  sublimity  ; 
teach  them  the  first  and  infallible  princi- 
ples of  convincing  and  moving  eloquence  ; 
and  reveal  all  the  mystery  and  delicacy  ot 
-good  writing.  While  they  judiciously  dis- 
cover the  excellencies  of  other  authors, 
they  successfully  shew  their  own ;  and  are 
glorious  examples  of  that  sublime  they 
praise.    They  take  ofi*  the  general  distaste* 
fulness  of  precepts ;  and  rules,  by  their 
dexterous  management,  have  beauty  as  well 
as  usefulness.  They  were,  what  every  true 
critic  must  be,  persons  of  great  reading 
and  happy  memory,  of  a  piercing  sagacity 
and  elegant  taste.     They  praise  without 
flattery  or   partial   favour;    and  censure 
without  price  or  envy.  We  shall  still  have 
a  completer  notion  of  the  perfections  and 
beauties  of  the  ancients,  if  we  read   the 
choicest  authors  in  our  own  tongue,  and 
some  of  the  best  writers  of  our  neighbour 
nations,  who  always  have  the  Ancients  ia 
view,  and  write  with  their  spirit  and  judg- 
ment.    We  have  a  glorious  set  of  poets,  of 
whom  I  shall  only  mention  a  few,  which 
are  the  chief;  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Mil- 
ton, Waller,  Denham,  Cowley,  Dryden, 
Prior,  Addison,  Pope;  who  are  inspired 
with  the  true  spirit  of  their  predecessors 
of  Greece  and  Rome ;  and  by  whose  im- 
mortal works  the  reputation  of  the  English 
poetry  is  raised  much  above  that  of  any 
language  in  Europe.  Then  we  have  pro^e 
writers  of  all  professions  and  degrees,  and 
upon  a  great  variety  of  subject^j,  true  ad- 
mirers and  great  masters  of  the  old  Classics 
and  Critics;  who  observe  their  rules,  and 
write  after  their  models.  We  have  Raleigh, 
Clarendon,   Temple,  Taylor,    Tillotson, 
Sharp,  Sprat,  South — with  a  great  many 
others,  both  dead  and  living,  that  I  have 
not  time  to  name,  though  1  esteem  them 
not  inferior  to  the  illustrious  few   1   have 
mentioned;  who  are  in  high  esteem  with 
all  readers  of  taste  and  distinction,  and  will 
be  long  quoted  as  bright  examples  of  good 
sense  and  fine  writing.  Horace  and  Aris- 
totle will  be  read  with  greater  delight  and 
improvement  if  we  join  with  them   the 
^uke  of  Buckingham's  Essay  on  Poetry, 
Roscommon's    Translation    of    Horace's 
Art  of  Poetry,  and  Essay  on  Translated 
Verse,  Mr.  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  and 
discourses  before  Homer,  Dryden's  Cri- 
tical Prefaces  and  Discourses,  all  the  Spec- 
tators that  treat  upon  Classical  Learninff 
particularly  the  jusUy  admired  and  cele' 
orated   critique   upon  Milton's  Paradise 
*-08t,Dacier  upon  Anatotle's Poetics,  Boa- 
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mi  on  Epic  Poetry,  Boileaii^s  Art  of  Po«  a  whole  and  parts ;  what,  the  esseooe  of 

eiry,  and  Reflectioos  on  Louginus,  Dr.  probable,  and  eren  of  natural  fiction,  ae 

Felton*s  Dissertation  on  the  Classics,  and  cootributing  to  constitute  a  just  dramatie 

Mr.  Trapp's  Poetical  Prelections.    These  fable.                                           Harris. 
gentlemen   make    a    true  judgment  and 

use  of  the  Ancients:  they  esteem  it  a  re-  §  166.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Thsophras* 

putation  to  own  they  admire  them,  and  tvs,  and  other  QRJtVJLAulUiors  of  Phil<h» 

borrow  from  them ;  and  make  a  grateful  sophiccd  Crilicigm. 

return,  by  doing  honour  to  their  memories,        »,     .     r  i^.  i  •    i         i^    ^       ,  .     ... 
and  defending  them  against  the  atUcks  of    .   ^"^°  ^^"^^^  ^^°'  may  be  found  in  dif. 
some  over-forward  wits,  who  furiously    ^®'*?^  P*"^^  ®^  ****^-     ^"^  Aristotle,  his 
envy  their  fame,  and  infinitely  fall  short  of    ^'sciple,  who  mav  be  called  the  systema- 
their  merit.  BadcwalL        ^^^^^  °^  .    master  s  doctrines,  has,  m  hit 

two  treatises  of  poetry  and  rhetoric,  with 

§  165.     The  Rise  and  Progress  of  PhUo^    '"^^  wonderful  penetration  developed  eve^ 

sophical  CritidL.  '3^,?^^  ?^^^  ^J^^V  '^''^^'  ^^X  be  Justly 

'^  called  the  Father  or  Cnticism,  tH>th  from 

Ancient  Greece,  in  its  happy  days,  waS    the  age  when  he  lived,  and  from  his  trulv 

the  seat  of  Liberty,  of  Sciences,  and  of   transcendant  genius.   The  criticism  whica 

Arts.     In  this  fair  region,  fertile  of  wit,    this  capital  writer  taught,  has  so  intimate 

the  Epic  writers  came  first ;  then  the  Ly-    a  correspondence  and  alliance  with  philo^ 

ric ;  then  the  Tragic ;  and,  lastly,  the  His-    sophy,  that  we  can  call  it  by  no  Othar 

« torians,  the  Comic  Writers,  and  the  Ora-    name,  than   that  of  Philosophical  Cri« 

tors ;  each  in  their  turns  delighting  whoW    ticism. 

multitudes,  and  commanding  the  attention       To  Aristotle  succeeded  his  disciple  Theo« 

and  admiration  of  all.     Now,  when  wise    phrastus,  who  followed  his  master's  ez« 

and  thinking  men,  the  subtle  investigators    ample  in  the  study  of  criticism,  as  may  b% 

of  principles  and  causes,  observed  the  won-    seen  in  the  catalogue  of  his  writings,  pre- 

derful  effect  of  these  works  upon  the  hu-    served  by  Diogenes  Laertius.     But  all  the 

man  mind,  they  were  prompted  to  inquire    critical  works  of  Theopbrastus,  a^  well  at 

whence  this  should  proceed;   for  that  it    of  many  others,  are  now  lost,     Tbeprin- 

should  happen  merely  from  Chance,  they    cipal  authors  of  the  kind  now  remaining 

could  not  well  believe*.  iu  Greek,  are  Demetrius  of  Pbalera,  Dio« 

Here  therefore  we  have  the  rise  and  ori-    nysius  of  Halicarnassus,  Dionysius  Lon« 

gin  of  Criticism,  which  in  its  beginning    ginus,  together  with  Hermogenes,  Apb<r 

was   '*  a  deep  and  philosophical  search    ihonius,  and  a  few  others* 

^*  into  the  primary  laws  and  elements  of       Of  these  the  most  masterly  seems  to  be 

*'  good  writing,  as  far  as  they  could  be    Demetrius,  who  was  the  earliest,  and  who 

**  collected  from  the  most  approved  per*    appears  to  follow  the  precepts,  and  evea 

**  formaoces.''  the  text  of  Aristotle,  with  far  greater  at* 

lu  this  contemplation  of  authors,  the    tention  than  any  of  the  rest      His  exam* 

first  critics  not  only  attended  to  the  powers    pies,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  sometimes 

and  different  species  of  words;  the  force    obscure,  but  this  we  rather  impute  to  tbo 

of  numerous  composition,  whether  in  prose    destructive  hand  of  time,  which  has  pre- 

or  verse ;  the  aptitude  of  its  various  kinds    vented  us  from  seeing  many  of  the  pri» 

to  different  subjects;  but  they  farther  con-    ginal  authors. 

sidered  that,  which  is  the  basis  of  all,  that        Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  the  next  in 

is  to  say,  in  other  words,  the  meaning  of   order,  may  be  said  to  have  written  with 

the  sense.   This  led  them  at  once  into  the   judgment  upon   the  force   of  numerous 

most  curious  of  subjects ;  the  nature  of    composition,  not  to  mention  other  tracts 

man  in  general,  the  different  characters    on  the  subject  of  oratory,  and  those  also 

of  men,  as  they  differ  in  rank  or  age;  their    critical  as  well  as  historical.     LoQginus, 

reason  and  their  passions ;  how  the  one    who  was  in  time  far  later  than  these,  seems 

was  to  be  persuaded,  the  others  to  beraised    principally  to  have  had  in  view  the  passions 

or  calmed;  the  places  or  repositories  to    and  the  imagination,  in  the  treating  of 

which  we  may  recur,  when  we  want  pro-    which  be  has  acquired  a  ju^t  applause,  and 

per  matter  for  any  of  these  purposes.  Be-    expressed  himself  with  a  dignity  suitable 

sides  all  this,  they  studied  sentiments  and    to  the  subject.     The  rest  of  the  Greek  cri- 

maoners;  what  constitutes  a  work;  what,    tics,  though  they  have  said  many  useful 
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thiDgs,  hftve  yet  80  minutely  multiplied 
the  rules  of  art,  and  so  much  confined 
tberoseWes  to  the  oratory  of  the  tribunal, 
that  they  appear  of  no  great  service,  as  to 
good  writing  in  general.  Harris, 

§  167.  On  some  Passages  in  Aristotle's 
Rhetoric:  with  miscellaneous  Remarks 
on  his  Stifle,  Genius^  and  Works. 

Aristotle  established  an  intellectual  em- 
pire, more  glorious  and  universal  than  the 
conquests  of  his  pupil  on  this  terrestrial 
globe.  But  he  is  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  caprice  of  human  judsment,  and 
the  revolutions  of  taste.  After  having 
been  idolized  with  a  veneration  almost 
blasphemous,  he  is  now  most  undeservedly 
neglected.  And  yet  his  works,  though 
unentertainin;;  and  obscure  to  the  reader 
who  peruses  them  with  the  same  attention 
which  he  gives  to  a  novel  and  a  news- 
paper, abound  with  matter  which  cannot 
fail  to  enrich  the  mind,  and  to  delight  a 
philosophical  taste  by  its  beautiful  truth 
and  accuracy.  In  his  three  books  on  the 
rhetorical  art,  are  many  passages,  which 
describe  human  nature  in  the  most  curious 
manner,  and  with  the  greatest  fidelity  of 
delineation.  He  characterizes  the  pecu- 
liarities of  different  ages  in  the  life  of  man, 
no  less  scientifically  than  a  Hunter  would 
describe  an  anatomical  subject,  or  a  Lin- 
nieas  a  plant.  The  fine  pictures  of  the 
manners  of  young  and  old  men  in  the  se- 
cond book,  are  such  as  Horace  has  imi- 
tated but  not  equalled ;  such  as  might  have 
richly  fertilized  the  imagination  of  a 
Shakspeare.  The  celebrated  speech  of 
Jaques,  is  not  equal  to  the  accurate  and 
complete  descriptions  of  the  different  cha* 
racters  which  mark  the  progressive  stages 
of  human  existence  as  portrayed  by  the 
neglected  Aristotle. 

The  close,  yet  comprehensive  language 
of  Aristotle,  will  scarcely  admit  of  a  literal 
translation.  I  shall  not  then  attempt  to 
deliver  his  sendments  in  English,  since  I 
should  not  satisfy  myself;  but  I  will  refer 
the  young  student  to  the  admirable  origi- 
nal, where,  in  the  fourteenth,  and  a  few 
subsequent  diapters  of  the  second  book 
of  Rhetoric,  he  will  be  able  to  acquire  a 
Tery  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
1  have  pointed  out  uese  passages  as  a 
specimen  of  Aristotle,  with  an  intention 
to  obviate  the  prepossessions  of  those  who 
Imagine  that  every  part  of  his  works  is 
abstruse  and  difficult  of  comprehension. 
A  good  translation    would  be  the  best 


commentary  that  could  be  given  on  them: 
but  few  men  are  equal  to  the  task  of 
translating  Aristotle.  We  certainly  have 
no  translations  of  him  in  our  language,  but 
such  as  add  to  his  obscurity,  misrepresent 
him  greatly,  and  bring  his  name  into  dis- 
grace. 

I  cannot  help  remarking,  that  though 
this  is  an  age  in  which  many  ingenious 
authors  delight  in  metaphysical  researches, 
yet  few  attend  to  the  writings  of  Aristotle* 
Indeed  many  of  the  modern  philosophers, 
who  have  done  all  they  can  to  obscure 
the  light  of  nature,  common  sense,  and 
revelation,  by  the  clouds  of  metaphysics, 
have  not  been  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
Greeki  or  with  ancient  learning,  to  be 
able  to  improve  themselves  by  the  fine 
philosophy  of  the  polished  ages  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  Like  spiders  in  a  dark  and 
dirty  corner,  they  have  drawn  flimsy  cob- 
webs from  themselves,  with  which  they 
cruelly  endeavour  ^  to  ensnare  the  giddy 
and  unwary. 

It  is  indeed  my  misfortune,  if  it  be  a 
misfortune,  to  have  no  great  idea  of  the 
utility  of  metaphysical  disquisition.  And 
though  Aristotle's  logic  and  metaphysics 
principally  contributed,  in  the  middle 
ages,  to  render  him  the  idol  of  the  world, 
I  cannot  help  considering  them  as  the  least 
useful  pans  of  his  various  lucubrations. 
They  are  indeed  valuable  curiosities,  and 
illustrious  monuments  of  human  ingenuity ; 
but  at  the  same  time,  when  compared  to 
his  rhetorical,  ethical,  and  political  books, 
they  are  as  the  husk  and  the  shell  to  the 
pulp  and  the  kernel.  It  was  these,  how- 
ever, together  with  his  erroneous  physics, 
which  induced  the  bigoted  theologists  to 
number  Aristotle  among  the  saints  in  the 
calendar,  and  to  publish  a  history  of  his 
life  and  death;  which  concluded  with  as- 
serting that  Aristotle  was  the  forerunner 
of  Christ  in  philosophy,  as  John  the  Bap- 
tist had  been  in  grace.  Images  of  him 
and  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity  were 
beheld  at  onetime  with  equal  veneration. 
It  is  said,  that  some  sects  taught  their  dis- 
siples  the  categories  instead  of  the  ca- 
techism, and  read  in  the  church  a  sec- 
tion of  the  ethics  instead  of  a  chapter  in 
the  QospeL 

If  the  exclamation  which  he  is  related 
to  have  made  at  his  death  be  true,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  very  rational  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  religion. 

A  Christian  might  have  said,  as  it  is 
reported  he  said  just  before  his  dissolu- 
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don,  ^*  Id  bid  tncl  shame  was  I  born,  in  and  follower,  who  appear^  by  hit  worka^ 
sorrow  have  I  lired,  in  trouble  I  depart;  not  only  learned  and  ingenioos,  but,  what 
O!  thou  Cause  of  causes,  have  mercy  up-  is  still  more,  an  honost  and  a  worthy  man* 
on  me !"— I  found  this  anecdote  of  Arts-  He  likewise  dwells  too  much  upon  the 
totle  in  the  Centuries  of  Camerarius,  but  oratory  of  the  tribunal,  a  hei  no  way  sur- 
I  am  not  certain  of  its  authenticity.  prising,  when  we  consider  the  age  in  which 
The  style  of  Aristotle  has  been  censured  he  lived:  an  age  when  tyrannic  govern- 
as  harsh  and  inelegant;  but  it  must  be  re-  ment  being  the  fashion  of  the  times,  that 
roembered,  that  few  works,  of  which  so  nobler  species  of  eloquence,  I  mean  the 
much  remains,  are  supposed  to  have  suf-  popular  and  deliberative,  was,  with  all 
fered  more  from  the  carelessness  or  pre-  things  truly  liberal,  degenerated  and  sunk, 
sumption  of  transcribers,  and  the  injuries  The  later  Latin  rhetoricians  there  is  no 
of  long  duration,  than  the  works  of  the  need  to  mention,  as  they  little  help  to  lU 
great  legislator  of  taste  and  philosophy,  lustrate  the  subject  in  hand.  I  would  only 
We  may  fairly  attribute  any  chasms  and  repeat  that  the  species  of  criticism  here 
roughnesses  in  the  style  to  some  rude  mentioned,  as  far  at  least  as  handled  by 
hand,  or  to  accident  Strabo,  indeed,  the  more  able  masters,  is  that  which  we 
relates,  that  the  copies  of  Aristotle's  ha ve  denominated  Criticism  Phi losophicaU 
works  were  greatly  injured  by  damps,  as  HarrU. 
they  were  buried  in  the  earth  a  longtime  r --^  /^  .  jl  n  rr»  •#•  • 
after  the  death  of  their  writer.     When  h^^^-O^ncermngUuProgf^^^ 

they  were  brought  to  Rome,  and  transcri-        J?  *^  •^^'l^  JV^^.,^.  ^^"^ 
bed,  they  were  again  injured  by  the  hand        ^^^'^  ^  ^^"".^r.  ^'^^  ^ij.  ^■*» 
of  ignorince.     It  is  nit  credible  that  so        ^"^  'P^""  ^f  ^"^*^^  «^  ciJiwaied. 
accurate  a  writer  should  have  neglected        As  to  the  Criticism  already  treated,  wo 

those  graces  of  style  which  the  nature  of  ^^^  it  not  confined  to  any  one  particular 

his  subjects  admitted.     The  style  of  his  author,  but  containing  general  rules  of  art, 

best  works  is  truly  pure  and  Attic;  and  either  for  judging  or  writing,  confirmed 

Quinctilian,  whose  judgment  ought  to  de-  ^y  the  example  not  of  one  author,  but  of 

cide,  expresses  a  doubt  whether  he  should  many.     But  we  know  from  experieneep 

pronounce  him  more  illustrious  for  his  ^hat,  in  process  of  time,  languagea,  cot- 

knowledge,  his  copiousness,  his  acumen,  toms,  manners,  laws,  governments,  and 

his  variety,  or  the  sweetness  of  his  style,  religions,  insensibly  change.    The  Maoe* 

Knox^i  Essayt,  douian  tyranny,  after  the  fatal  battle  of 

.   ,  --      Ti»  .f       . .    .  ^  . .  ,  Chasronea,  wrought  much  of  this  kind  ia 

§  168.     Phdo9o^cal  CrUics  among  the  Greece;  and  the  Roman  tyranny,  after  the 

^•«^«»-  fatal  battles  of  Pharsalia  and  Fhilippi, 
Among  the  Romans,  the  first  critic  of  carried  it  throughout  the  known  world, 
note  was  Cicero ;  who,  though  far  below  Hence,  therefore,  of  things  obsolete  the 
Aristotle  in  depth  of  philosophy,  may  be  names  became  obsolete  also ;  and  authors, 
said,  like  him,  to  have  exceeded  all  his  who  in  their  own  age  were  intelligible  and 
countrymen.  As  his  celebrated  treatise  easy,  in  after  days  grew  difficult  and  ob- 
concerning  the  Orator  is  written  in  dia-  scure.  Here  then  we  behold  the  rise  of  a 
logue,  where  the  speakers  introduced  are  second  race  of  critics,  the  tribe  of  8cho« 
the  greatest  men  of  his  nation,  we  have  liasts,  commentators,  and  explainers, 
incidentally  an  elegant  sample  of  those  These  naturally  attached  themselves  t6 
manners,  and  that  politeness,  which  were  particular  authors.  Aristarchus,  Didymus, 
peculiar  to  the  leading  characters  during  Eustatliius,  and  many  others,  bestowed 
the  Roman  commonwealth.  There  we  their  labours  upon  Homer;  Proclus  and 
may  see  the  behaviour  of  free  and  accom-  Tzetzes  upon  nesiod ;  the  same  Proclus 
plished  men,  before  a  baser  address  bad  set  and  Olympiodorus  upon  PUito;  Simpli* 
that  standard,  which  has  been  too  often  cius,  Ammonius,  and  Philoponos,  upon 
taken  for  good  breeding  ever  since.  Aristotle;  UlpianuponDemosthene;  Ma* 
Next  to  Cicero  came  Horace;  who  crobius  and  Asconius  upon  Cicero;  Cal« 
often,  in  other  parts  of  bis  writings,  acts  liergus  upon  Theocritus ;  Donatus  upon 
the  critic  and  scholar,  but  whose  Art  of  Terence  ;  Servius  upon  Virgil;  Aero  and 
Poetry  is  a  standard  of  its  kind,  and  too  Porphyrio  upon  Horace;  and  so  with  re- 
well  known  to  need  any  encomium.  After  spect  to  others,  as  well  philosophers  as 
Horace  arose  Quinctilian,  Cicero^s  admirer  poets  and  orators.      To  these  scholiasts 
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may  be  added  the  Keveral  composera  of  plea  are  congenial — and  that  these  princi- 
Lt:xicons;suchas  Hesyihius,  PhiloxenuSf  plefl,  when  traced  to  their  common  sourre« 
Suidai^,  &c.  aim  the  writers  upon  Gram-  are  found  ail  to  terminate  in  the  first  phi- 
mar,  stich  na  Apollonius,  FnMcian,  Sosi-  losophy. 

paler,  Cbarisius,  ^'c.  Now  all  these  pains-  But  to  pursue  our  subject — However 

takiog  men,  considered  together,  may  be  small  among  moderns  may  be  the  number 

.said  to  have  completed  another  species  of  of  these  Philosophical  Critics,  the  writers 

criticism,  a  species  which,  in  distinction  of  historical  or  explanatory  criticism  have 

to  tike  former,  we  call  Criticii^m  Historical,  been  in  a  manner  innumerable.  To  name. 

And  thus  things  continued,  though  in  a  out  of  many,  only  a  few — of  Italy  were 

declining  way,  till,  alter  many  a  severe  Beroaldus,  f^icinus,  Victorius,  and  Rober- 

and  nnsucccfisful  plunge,  the  Homan  em-  tellus;  of  the  Higher  and  Lower  Germany 

pire  sunk  througii  the  west  of  Europe,  were  Erasmus,  Sylburgius,  Le  Clerc,  and 

Latin  then  soon  lost  its  purity ;  Greek  they  Fabricius ;  of  France  were  Lambin,  Du- 

hardly  knew;   Classics,  and  their  Scho-  vail,  Harduin,  Capperoncrius;    of  Eng- 

liasts,  were  no  longer  studied ;  and  an  age  land  were  Stanley  (editor  of  i^schylus), 

Miooeeded  of  legends  and  crusades.  Gataker,  Davies,  Clark  (editor  of  Homer), 

HarriM,  together  with  mulutudes  more  from  every 

^170,  Modem*  eminent  in  the  tico  Species  °^              ^           * 

of  Cntici>m  Ltfore  mentioned,  the  Pfct-  ^^**''' i^^tt**"""*'    '""'"  ^^*^  *'*'^''*  **** 

iosopkical  and  the  Histaricat— the  last  ,„  VallIi!JJJbA>ta.. 


sort  of  Li'Uics  more  numerous — those,         d  ^  i  r       t  u  *  • 

,/..,,.    4,    ,.  J.     J  s   sL  But  1  fear  I  have  given  a  slranffc  cata- 

m^enizonediH  this  Section^ con hned  to  the  1  1  t^*        •     i-  1    1 

g^n  I  w  r  •'  lofff«»  where  we  seek   m  vain  lor  such  il- 

^  o  lustrious  personages  as  Sesostns,  Cyrus, 
At  length,  after  a  long  and  barbarous  Alexander, Cajsar,  Attila,  Tortila,  Tamer- 
period,  when  the  sliades  of  monkery  be-  jane,  &c.  The  heroes  of  this  work  (if  I 
gon  to  retire,  and  the  light  of  humanity  may  be  paidoned  for  calling  them  so)  have 
once  again  to  dawn,  the  arts  also  of  criii-  only  aimed  in  retirement  to  present  us  with 
cii^m  insensibly  revived.  'Tis  true,  indeed,  knowledge.  Knowledge  only  was  their 
tho  authors  of  the  philosophical  son  (I  object,  not  havoc,  nor  destruction.  Ihtd. 
mean  that  vihich  respects  the  causes  and 

principles  of  good  writing  in  general)  were  §  ^^^-  ^'ompilers  of  Lexicons  and  Diclion- 
not  many  in  number.     However,  of  this         ^"^>  ^^^  Authors  upon  Grammar. 
rank,  among  the  Italians,  were  Vida,  and        After  Commentators  and  Editors,  we 

the  elder  Scaliger;    among  the  French  must  not  forget  the  compilers  of  Lexicons 

were  Rapin,  Bouhours,  Boileau,  together  and   Dictionaries,    such   as  Charles  and 

with  BosbU,  the  most  methodic  and  accu-  Henry   Stevens,  Favorinus,  Constantiue, 

rate  of  them  all.     In  our  own  country,  Budeus,  Cooper,    Faber,    Vossius,    and 

our  nobility  may  be  said  to  have  distin-  oihera.     To  tnese  also  we  may  add  the 

guished  themselves ;  Lord  Roscommon,  in  authors  upon  Grammar;  in  which  subject 

his  Essay  upon  Translated  Verse;    the  the  learned  Greeks,  when  they  quitied  the 

'  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  hit  Essay  on  East,  led  the  way,  Maschopulus,  Chry- 

Poetry;  andLordShaftsbury,  inhis  trea-  soloras,  Lascaris,  Theodore  Gaza;  then 

tise  called  Advice  to  an  Author:  to  whom  in  luly,  Laurenti us  Valla ;  in  England, 

may  be  added,  our  late  admired  genius,  Grocin  and  Linacer ;  in  Spain,  Sanctius; 

Pope,  in  his  truly  elegant  Poem,  the  Essay  in  the  Low  Countries,  Vossius;  in  France, 

upon  Criticism.  Csesar  Scaliger  by  his  residence,  though  by 

The  DiflcoufKSof  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  birth  an  Italian,  together  with  those  able 

upon  painting  have,  after  a  philosophical  writers  Mess,  de  Port  Royal.    Nor  ought 

manner,  investigated  the  principles  of  an  we  to  omit  the  writers  of  Philological 

art,  which  no^  one  in  practice  has  better  Epistles,such  as  Emanuel  Martin ;  nor  the 

verified  than  himself.  .writers  of  Literary  Catalogues  (in  French 

We  have  mentioned  these  discourses,  called  Catalogues  Raisonnees,)  such  as  the 

not  only  from  their  merit,  but  as  they  in-  account  of  the  manuscripts  in  the  imperial 

eidentally  teach  us  that  to  write  well  upon  library  at  Vienna  by  Lambecius ;  or  of  the 

k  liberal  art,  we  must  write  philosophically  Arabic  manuaoripts  in  the  Eacurial  library 

^that  All  the  liberal  arts  m  their  princi-  by  Michael  Casiri.  Ibid. 
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h  172.  Modem  Critics  of  the  Explanaian,   ^^^^  '''^  U-  tetrom  of  «  «. 
^^^^7^'^''''^  ^^^^^       May  this  inralaaWe  priTilege  ncTer  be. 

Though  much  historical  explanation  has    by  licentious  abuse !  Hanit^    . 

been  bestowed  on  the  ancient  CLaancs,  yet  l     ^        r\   m       r 

have  the  authors  of  our  own  country  by  ^  ^'^-     ^'^  Trandaiorg. 
no  means  been  forgotten,  having  exercised        Perhaps,  with  the  critics  just  described, 

manv  critics  of  learning  and  ingenuity.  I  ought  to  arrange  Translators,  if  it  be 

Mr.  Thomas  Warton  (besides  his  fine  true  that  translation  is  a  species  of  explaoa- 

edition  of  Theocritus)  has  given  a  curious  tion,  which  differs  no  otherwise  fromexpla-; 

history  of  English  Poetry  during  the  mid-  natory  comments,  than  that  these  attend  to^ 

die  centuries ;  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  much  accu-  parts,  while  translation  goes  to  the  wholew 

rate  and  diversified  erudition  upon  Chau-  Now  as   translators  are  infinite,  and 

cer;  Mr.  Upton,  a  learned  Comment  on  many  of  them   (to  borrow  a  phrase  frpoi 

theFairy  Queen  of  Spenser;  Mr.  Addison,  sportsmen)  unqualified  persons,  I   shall 

many  polite  and  elegant  Spectators  on  the  enumerate  only  a  few,  and  those  such  as 

Conduct  and   Beauties  of  the  Paradise  for  their  merits  hav^  been  deservedly  es- 

Lost ;  Dr.  Warton,  an  Essay  on  the  Qe-  teemed. 

nius  and  Writings  of  Pope,  a  work  filled  Of  this  number  I  may  very  truly  reckon 

with  speculations,  in  a  taste  perfectly  pure.  Meric  Casaubon,  the  translator  of  Marci»s 

The  lovers  of  literature  would  not  forgive  Antoninus;  Mrs.  Carter,  the  translator  of 

me,  were  I  to  omit  that  ornament  of  her  Epictetus ;  and  Mr.  Sydenham,  the  trans* 

sex  and  country,  the  critic  and  patroness  lator  of  many  of  Plato's  Dialogues.     AIL 

of  our  illustrious  Sbukspeare,   Mrs.  Mon-  these  seem  to  have  accurately  understOQ4 

tague.      For  tlie  honour  of  criticism,  not  ^he  original  language  from  which  they 

only  the  divines  already  mentioned,  but  translated.     But  that  is  not  all.     The  aur  ' 

others  also,  of  rank  still  superior,  have  be-  thors  translated  being  philosophers,  th^ 

stowed  their  labours  upon  our  capital  poets  translators   appear   to   have  studied  th^ 

(Shakspeare,  Milton,  Cowley,  Pope)  sus-  style  of  their  philosophy,  well  knowing 

pending  for  a  while  their  severer  studies,  that  in  ancient  Greece  every  sect  of  phi- 

to  relax  in  these  regions  of  genius  and  losophy,  like  every  science  and  art,  had  a 

imadnation.  lai^uage  of  its  own  *. 

1  he  Dictionaries  of  Minshew,  Skinner,  "I^o  these  may  be  added  the  respectably 

Spelman,  Sumner,  Junius,  and  Johnson,  names  of  Melmoth  and  of  Hampton,  of 

are  all  well  known,  and  justly  esteemed.  Franklin  and  of  Potter;    nor  should  I 

Such  is  the  merit  of  the  last,  that  our  Ian-  omit  a  few  others,  whose  labours  have 

guage  does  not  possess  a  more  copious,  been  similar,  did  I  not  recollect  the  trite, 

learned,  and  valuable  work.  For  gramma-  though  elegant  admonition : 

tical  knowledge  we  ought  to  mention  with  ^.^j^  irrepar.bile  tempat, 

distinction  the  learned  prelate,  Dr.  Lowth,  singula  duai  capii  circumvectamur  aniore.  Vit. 

bishop  of  London  ;  whose  admirable  tract  Ibi(L 

on  the  Grammar  of  the  English  language,  ^  ,.^       „.      jtsl    ^z'^  o      •      ^rt  • 

every  lover  ofthat  language  ought  to  study  %  ^^f     R^  of  the  Axrd  Species  of  C^r^ 

and  understand,  if  he  would  wnte,  or  even  ^'f  *^'  ^  CorrtcUve  ^practised  by  the 

speak  it,  with  purity  and  precision.  Ancients,  bul  much  mare  by  the  Mo^ 

Let  my  countrymen  too  reflect,  that  in  '**^™>  ^'^  ^'^If' 
studying  a  work  upon  this  subject,  they  But  we  are  now  to  inquire  after  sn- 
are not  only  studying  a  language  in  which  other  species  of  Criticism.  All  ancient 
it  becomes  them  to  1^  knowing,  but  a  Ian-  books,  having  been  jireserved  by  tran- 
guage  which  can  boast  of  as  many  good  scription,  were  liable,  through  ignorance, 
books  as  any  among  the  living  or  modern  negligence,  or  fraud,  to  be  corrupted  in 
languages  of  Europe.  The  writers,  born  three  different  ways,  that  is  to  say,  by  re- 
and  educated  in  a  free  country,  have  been  trenching*,  by  additions,  and  by  altera- 
left  for   years  to   their    native  freedom,  tions. 

Their  pagcH  have  never  been  defiled  with  To  remedy  these  «vils,  a  third  sort  of 

an  index  expurgatorius,  nor  their  genius  criticism   arose,   and   that   was  Criticism  - 

♦  See  Hcrmet,  p.  269,  270. 
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Corrective.  The  business  of  this  at  first 
vrtLU  painfully  to  collate  all  the  various 
copies  of  authority,  and  tlien,  from  amidst 
the  variety  of  readings  thus  collected,  to 
establish,  by  good  reasons,  either  the 
true,  or  the  most  probuble.  In  this  sense 
Vfe  may  call  such  criticism  not  only  cor- 
rective but  authoritative. 

As  the   number  of  these  corruptions 
iniMt  needs  have  increased  by  length  of 
time,  hence  it  has  happened  that  corrective 
criticism  has  becodie  much  more  neces- 
sary in  these  later  ages,  than  it  ivas  in 
others  more  ancient*    Not  but  that  even 
in  ancient  days  various  readings  have  been 
noted*     Of  this  kind  there  are  a  multi- 
tude in  the  text  of  Homer ;   a  fact  not 
n^gular,  when  we  consider  his  great  an- 
tiquity.    In  the   comments  of  Ammo- 
nius  and  Philoponus  upon  Aristotle,  there 
is  mention  made  of  several  in  the  text  of 
that  philosopher,  which  these  his  com- 
mentators compare  and  examine* 

We  find  the  same  in  Aulus  Gellius,  as 
to  the  Roman  authors ;  where  it  is  withal  fair  to  remain  disfigured,  and  be  seen  for 
remarkable,  that,  even  in  that  early  period,  ever  under  such  apparent  blemishes  ? — 
mudi  stress  is  laid  upon  the  authority  of  **  No  (says  a  critic).  Conjecture  can  cure 
undent  manuscripts,  a  reading  in  Cicero  **  all— Conjecture,  whose  performances  are 
being  justified  from  a  copy  made  by  his    ^  for  the  most  part  more  certain  than  any 


in  Greek  and  Latin,  of  Arrian's  Epictetui 
(the  first  of  the  kind  that  had  any  preten- 
sions to  be  called  complete)  having  ren- 
dered themselves,  as  scholars,  lasting  or- 
naments of  their  country.  These  two 
valuable  men  were  the  friends  of  my 
youth  ;  the  companions  of  my  social,  as 
well  as  my  literary  hours.  I  admired 
them  for  their  erudition  ;  I  loved  them 
for  their  virtues ;  they  are  now  no  more — 

His  saltern  accumuleiu  doius,et  fungar  inani 
Munere— —  Viro. 

Hanis. 

^  175.  Criticism  may  have  been  abused— 
yH  defended^  as  of  the  last  Impartanc  e 
to  ike  Cau8»  of  Literature, 

But  here  was  the  misfortune  of  this 
last  species  of  criticism.  The  best  of  things 
may  pass  into  abuse.  There  were 
numerous  corruplions  in  many  of  the 
finest  authors,  which  neither  ancient  edi- 
tiouiy  nor  manuscripts,  could  heal.  What 
then  was  to  be  done?— Were  forms  so 


learned  freed-man,  Tiro :  and  a  reading 
in  Virgirs  Georgics,  from  a  book  which 
had  once  belonged  to  Virgifs  family* 
But  since  the  revival  of  literature,  to 


thing  that  we  can  exhibit  from  the  au- 
*•  thority  of  manuscripts." — ^We  will  not 
ask,  upon  this  wonderful  assertion,  how, 
if  so  certain,  can  it  be  called  conjecture  ? 


correct  has  been  a  business  of  much  more  *TiB  enough  to  observe  (be  it  called  as 
latitude,  having  continually  employed,  for  it  may)  that  this  spirit  of  conjecture 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  both  the  pains  of    has  too  oflen  passed  into  an  intemperate 


the  roost  laborious,  and  the  wits  of  the 
most  acute.  Many  of  the  learned  men 
before  enumerated  were  not  only  famous 
as  historical  critics,  but  as  corrective  also. 
Such  were  the  two  Scaligers  (of  whom 
one  has  been  already  mentioned,  §  170.) 
the  two  Casaubons,  Salmasius,  the  Hein- 
sii,  Graevius,  the  Gronovii,  Burman,  Kus- 
leri  Wasse,  Bentley,  Pearce,  and  Mark- 
land*     In  the  same  class,  in  a  rank  highly 


excess;  and  then^  whatever  it  may 
have  boasted,  has  done  more  mischief  by 
far  than  good.  Authors  have  been  taken 
in  hand,  like  anatomical  subjects,  only  to 
display  the  skill  and  abilities  of  the  art- 
ist: so  that  the  end  of  many  an  edition 
seems  often  to  have  been  no  more  than  to 
exhibit  the  great  sagacity  and  erudition  of 
an  editor.  The  joy  of  the  task  was  the 
honour  of  mending,  while  corruptions 


eminent,  I  place  Mr.  Toupe,  of  Cornwall,  were  sought  with  a  more  than  common 

who,  in  his  emendations  upon  Suidas,and  attention,  as  each  of  them  afforded  a  tes- 

Us  cilition  of  Longinus,  has  shewn  a  cri-  timony  to  the  editor  and  his  art. 

tical  acumen,  and  a  compass  of  learning.  And  here  I  beg  leave,  by  way  of  di- 

that  may  iustly  arrange  him  with  the  most  gression,  to  relate  a  short  story  concerning 

disdnguished  scholars*    Nor  must  I  for-  a  noted  empiric.   •*  Being  once  in  a  ball- 

get  Dr.  Taylor,  residentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  "  room  crowded  with  company,  he  was 

nor  Mr.  Upton,  prebendary  of  Rochester*  «  asked  by  a  gentleman,  what  he  thought 

The  former  by  his  edition  of  Demoethe-  «  of  such  a  lady  1  was  it  not  pity  that  she 

Ilea,  (as  far  as  he  lived  to  carry  it)  by  his  "  squinted  T—"  Squint !  Sir!"   replied 

Lysias,  by  his  Comment  on  the  Marmor  the  doctor,  "  I  wish  every   lady  in  the 

Sandvicense,  and  other  critical  pieces;  the  **  room  squinted  ;  there  is  not  a  man  in 

litter,  by  his  correct  and  elegant  edition,  <•  Europe  can  cure  squinting  but  myself," 
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Bat  to  return  to  our  taliject — well  io-    that  should  ever  happen,  we  shall  qpesdily 
deed  would  it  be  for  the  cause  of  letters,    return  into  those  days  of  darkness,  out  of 
were    this  bold    conjectural    spirit  con-    which  we  happily  emerged  upon  the  r»* 
fined  to  works  of  second  rate,  where,  let    yival  of  ancient  literature.         Harrit* 
it  change,  expunge,  or  add,  as  happens,  it 

may  be  tolerably  sure  to  leave  matters  as  *  §  176.  Tht  Epic  Writers  comefinL 
they  were ;  or  if  not  much  better,  at  least  It  appears,  that  not  only  in  Greece, 
not  much  worse:  but  when  the  divine  but  in  oiher  countries  more  barbarous, 
'  geniuses  of  higher  rank,  whom  we  not  ,he  first  writings  were  in  metre,  and  of 
only  applaud,  but  in  a  manner  revere,  an  epic  cast,  recording  wars,  battles,  he- 
when  these  come  to  be  attempted  by  pe-  roes,  ghosts ;  the  marvellous  always,  and 
tulant  correctors,  and  to  be  made  the  sub-  often  the  incredible.  Men  seemed  to  have 
ject  of  their  wanton  caprice,  how  can  we  thought,  that  the  higher  they  soared  the 
bui  exclaim,  with  a  kind  of  religious  ab-  more  important  they  should  appear ;  and 
horrcnce—  that  the  common  life,  which  they  then 

procul!  O!  procuIesteprofaDi!  lived,  was  a  thing   too  contemptible  to 

1.         ,.  J  merit  imitation. 

These  sentiments  may  be  applied  even  Hence  it  followed,  that  it  was  not  till 
to  the  celebrated  Bentley.  It  would  this  common  life  was  rendered  respectable 
have  become  that  able  writer,  though  m  ^y  more  refined  and  polished  manners, 
literature  and  natural  abilities  among  the  that  men  thought  it  might  be  copied,  so 
first  of  his  age,  had  he  been  more  tempo-  ^g  to  gain  them  applause, 
rate  in  bis  criticism  upon  the  Paradise  e^^.^  j^  Greece  itself,  tragedy  had  at- 
W;  had  he  not  so  repeatedly  and  inju.  tained  its  maturity  many  years  before  co- 
nously  offered  violence  to  its  author,  from  ^^^  ^s  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
an  affected  superiority,  to  which  he  had  ^ge  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  with  that 
no  pretence.  But  the  rage  of  conjecture  ^f  Philemon  and  Menander. 
seems  to  have  seized  hira,  as  that  of  jea-  f^^  ourselves,  we  shall  find  most  of  our 
lousy  did  Medea :  a  rage  which  she  con-  g^st  poets  prone  to  a  turgid  bombast,  and 
fessed  herself  unable  to  resist,  although  ^^gt  of  our  first  prosaic  writers  to  a  pe- 
she  knew  the  mischiefs  it  would  prompt  jantic  stiffness ;  which  rude  styles  era- 
her  to  perpetrate.  ^j^j^H    improved,  but  reached  not  a  cTas- 

And  now  to  obviate  an  unmerited  cen-  gj^^,  j,  g^oner  than  Tillotson,  Dryden, 
sure,  (as  if  1  were  an  enemy  to  the  thing,  Addison,  Shaftsbury,  Prior,  Pope,  Atteru 
from  being  an  enemy  to  its  abuse)    I    ^        ^^  ^c.  Ibid. 

would  nave  it  remembered,  it  is  not  either 

with  criticism  or  critic  that  I  presume  to    -  ^^^    ^^^^„^  .„  ;;j„.„,^  p^ 

find  fault      The  art  and  Us  professors.    !?      f^,„,,^  Lppen,fnm  Chan^. 
while  they  practise  it  with  temper,  I  truly  •'  tr      j 

honour;  and  think,  that  were  it  not  for  As  to  what  is  asserted  soon  after  upon 
their  acute  and  learned  labours,  we  should  the  efficacy  of  causes  in  works  of  inge- 
be  in  danger  of  degenerating  into  an  age  nuity  and  art,  we  think,  in  general,  that 
of  dunces.  the  effect  must  always  be  proportioned  to 

Indeed  critics  (if  I  may  be  allowed  its  cause.  It  is  hard  for  him,  who  reasons 
the  metaphor)  are  a  sort  of  masters  of  attentively,  to  refer  to  chance  any  super* 
the  ceremony  in  the  court  of  letters,  lative  production. 
through  whose  assistance  we  are  intro-  Effects  indeed  strike  us,  when  we  are 
duced  into  some  of  the  first  and  best  not  thinking  about  the  cause;  yet  may  we 
company.  Should  we  ever,  therefore,  by  be  assured,  if  we  reflect,  that  a  cause  there 
idle  prejudices  against  pedantry,  verbal  is,  and  that  too  a  cause  intelligent,  and  ra- 
accuracies,  and  we  know  not  what,  come  tional  Nothing  would  perhaps  more  con- 
to  slight  their  art,  and  reject  them  from  tribute  to  give  us  a  taste  truly  criUcal, 
our  fiivour,  it  is  well  if  we  do  not  sUght  than  on  every  occasion  to  investigate  this 
also  those  classics  with  whom  criticism  cause,  and  to  ask  ourselves,  upon  feehng 
converses,  becoming  content  to  read  them  any  uncommon  effect,  why  we  are  thus 
in  transUtions,  or  (what  is  still  worse)  in  delighted ;  why  thus  affected ;  why 
translations  of  translations,  or  (what  is  melted  into  oity  ;  why  made  to  shudder 
worse  even  than  that)  not  to  read  them  with  horror? 
at  dL    And  I  wiU  be  bold  to  asaert,  if       TiU  this  wh^  is  well  answered,  all  is 
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darkness ;  and  our  admiration,  like  that 
of  the  vulgar,  founded  upon  ignofanee* 

Harru. 

4  178.     Tlie  Cau$e$  or  HeoMOiu  of  mck 

Excellence. 

To  explain,  by  a  few  examples,  that 
are  known  to  all,  atid  for  that  reason  here 
alleged,  because  they  are  knoWn. 

I  am  struck  with  the  night  scene  in 
Virgil's  fourth  Eneid--*'The  universal 
**  silence  throughout  the  globe — the  sweet 
*'  rest  of  its  various  inhabitants,  soothini 


<c 


«i 


their  cares  and  forgetting  their  labours — 
the  unhappy  Dido  alone  restless  ;  rest- 
less, agitated  with  impetuous  passions/' 
— En.  iv.  52^, 

I  am  aifected  with  the  story  of  Regulus, 
as  painted  by  Weat— "  The  crowd  of 
**  anxious  friends,  persuading  him  not  to 
**  return — his  wife  fainting  through  sensi* 
**  bility  and  fear — persons  the  least  con- 
**  nected  appearing  to  feel  for  him,  yet 
**  himself  unmoved,  inexorable,  and 
"  stern.**    Horat.  Carm.  L.  iii.  Od.  6. 

Without  referring  to  these  deeply  tragic 
scenes,  what  charms  has  music,  when  a 
masterly  band  pass  unexpectedly  from 
loud  to  soft,  or  from  soft  to  loud ! — When 
the  system  changes  from  the  greater  third 
to  the  less;  or  reciprocally,  when  it 
changes  from  this  last  to  the  former. 

All  these  effects  have  a  similar  and  well 
known  cause,  the  amazing  force  which 
contraries  acquire,  either  by  juxta  posi- 
tion, or  by  quick  succession.  Ibid. 

4  170.     fVhy  ContrarieM  have  (hU  Effect. 

But  we  ask  still  farther,  why  have  con- 
traries this  force?— We  answer,  because, 
of  all  things  which  differ,  none  differ  so 
widely.  Sound  differs  from  darkness, but 
not  so  much  as  from  silence;  darkness 
differs  from  sound,  but  not  so  much  as 
from  light.  In  the  same  intense  manner 
differ  repose  and  restlessness ;  felicity  and 
misery ;  dubious  solicitude  and  firm  re- 
solution;  the  epic  and  the  comic;  the 
sublime  and  the  ludicrous. 

And  why  differ  contraries  thus  widely  ? 
—Because  while  attributes,  simply  differ- 
ent, may  CO  exist  in  the  same  subject,  con- 
traries  cannot  co-exist,  but  always  destroy 
one  another.  Thus  the  same  marble  may 
be  both  white  and  hard :  but  the  same 
marble  cannot  bo  both  white  and  black 
And  huiicu  it  follows,  that  as  their  difll^' 
Noot  is  mom  intense,  so  is  our  recogni- 


tion of  them  more  vivid,  and  our  impree« 
lions  more  permanent. 

This  effect  of  contraries  is  evident  evoii 
in  objects  of  sense,  where  imagination  and 
intellect  are  not  in  the  least  concerned. 
When  we  pass  (for  example)  from  a  hoi* 
house,  we  feel  the  common  air  more  \n* 
tensely  cool ;  when  we  pass  from  a  dark 
cavern,  we  feel  the  common  light  of  the 
day  more  intensely  glaring. 

But  to  proceed  to  instances  of  another 
and  a  Very  different  kind. 

Few  scenes  are  more  affecting  than  the 
taking  of  Troy,  as  described  in  the  second 
Eneid — "The  apparition  of  Hector  to 
"  Eneas,  when  asleep,  announcing  to  him 
"  the  commencement  of  that  direful  event 
** — the  distant  lamentations,  heard  by 
**  Eneas  as  he  awakes — his  ascending  tho 
"  house-top,  and  viewing  the  city  in 
**  flames— bis  friend  Pentfaens,  escaped 
**  from  destruction,  and  relating  to  him 
'*  thdr  wretched  and  deplorable  condi- 
*•  tion— Eneas,  with  a  few  friends,  rush- 
^*  ing  into  the  thickest  danger — their  va- 
*'  rious  success  till  they  all  perish,  but 
*•  himself  and  two  more— the  affecting 
••  scenes  of  horror  and  pity,  and  Priam^s 
••  palace — a  son  slain  at  his  father's  feet; 
^  and  the  immediate  massacre  of  the  old 
••  monarch  himself— Eneas,  on  seeing  this, 
*•  inspired  with  the  memory  of  his  own 
"  father— his  resolving  to  return  home, 
having  now  lost  all  his  companions — 
his  seeing  Helen  in  the  way,  and  his 
design  to  dispatch  so  wicked  a  woman 
— Venus  interposing,  and  shewing  him 
••  (by  removing  the  film  from  his  eyes) 
"  the  most  sublime,  though  most  direful 
of  all  sights:  the  Gods  themselves 
busied  in  Troy's  destruction  ;  Neptune 
at  one  employ,  Juno  at  another,  Pallas 
*•  at  a  third — It  is  not  Helen  (says  Ve- 
"  nus)  but  the  gods,  that  are  the  authors 
••  of  your  country's  ruin — it  is  their  in- 
**  clemency,"  &c. 

Not  less  solemn  and  awful,  though  less 
leading  to  pity,  is  the  commencement  of 
the  sixth  Eneid—"  The  S jbyl's  cavern — 
her  frantic  gestures  and  prophecy — the 
reouest  of  Eneas  to  descend  to  the  shades 
—«her  answer,  and  information  about 
the  loss  of  one  of  his  friends— the  fate  of 

Kor  Misenns— his  funeral — the  golden 
Ugh  discovered,   a  preparatory  cir- 
'*  cumstance  for  the  descent — the  sacrifice 
"  ""^  groand  bellowing  under  their  feet 
—the  woods  in  motion  ~the  dogs  of 
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*<  all  its  pariicakra  of  the  sianrdloiUi  and  memory  and  imagination,  eyen  these  also 

**  the  terrible/'  derire  an  accumulative  force,  being  pre- 

If  we  pass  from  an  andent  author  to  a  senred  from  passing  away  by  those  admi- 

modem,  what  scene  more  striking  than  the  rable  faculties,  till,  like  many  pieces  of  me- 

first  scene  in  Hamlet? — **  The  solemnity  tal  melted  together,  they  collectively  form 

**  of  the  time,  a  severe  and  pinching  night  one  common  magnitude. 

**  — the  solemnity  of  the  place,  a  platform        It  must  be  farther  remembered,  there  is 

for  a  guard — the  guards  themselves ;  and  an  accumulation  of  things  analogous,  even 

their  opposite  discourse — yonder  star  in  when  those  things  are  the  objects  of  diffe- 

sucha  position ;  the  bell  then  beating  one  rent  faculties.   For  example — As  are  pas- 

—when  description  is  exhausted,  the  sionategesturestotheeye,  so  are  passionate 

thing  itself  appears,  the  Ghost  enters."  tones  to  the  ear;  so  are  passionate  ideas  to 

From  Sbakspeare  the  transition  to  Mil-  the  imagination.  To  feel  the  amazing  force 

ton  is  natural.     What  pieces  have  ever  of  an  accumulation  like  this,  we  must  see 

met  a  more  just,  as  well  as  universal  ap-  some  capital  actor,  acting  the  drama  of 

plause,  than  his  L* Allegro  and  II  Pense-  some  capital  poet,  where  all  the  powers 

roso? — The  first,  a  combination  of  every  of  both  are  assembled  at  the  same  instant. 

incident  that  is  lively  and  cheerful;  the        And  thus  have  we  endeavoured,  by  a  few 

second,  of  every  incident  that  is  melancholy  obvious  and  easy  example8,to  explain  what 

and  serious :  the  materials  of  each  collect-  we  mean  by  the  words,  '*  seeking  the  cause 

ed,  according  to  their  character,  from  rural  **  or  reason,  as  often  as  we  feel  works  of 

life,    from   city   life,  from   music,   from  **  art  and  ingenuity  to  affect  us." — Sea 

poetry;  in  a  word,  from  every  part  of  na-  §  165.  177.  HarriM. 

^'^To'^as^lvom^^^  ^  ^^'    Adcice  to  a  Beginner  in  the  AH 

Crucifixion  of  Polycrates  by  Salvator  Rosa,  ^J  CViticwm. 

is  ''  a  most  affecting  representation  of  va-  If  I  might  advise  a  beginner  in  this  ele- 

"  rious  human  figures,  seen  under  different  gant  pursuit,  it  should  be,  as  far  %9  pos- 

*'  modes  of  horror  and  pity,  as  they  con-  sible,  to  recur  for  principles  to  the  inosjt 

**  template  a  dreadful  spectacle,  the  cruci-  pisin  and  simple  truths,  and  to  extend 

••  fixion  above  mentioned.*'     The  Aurora  every  theorem,  as  he  advances,  to  its  ut- 

of  Guide,  on  the  other  side,  is  ''  one  of  most  latitude,  so  as  to  make  it  suit,  and 

<•  those  joyous  exhibitions,  where  nothing  include,  the  greatest  number  of  possible 

*<  is  seen  but  youth  and  beauty,  in  every  cases. 

attitude  of  elegance  and  grace."     The  I  would  advise  him  farther,  to  avoid 

former  picture  in  poetry  would  have  been  subtle  and  far-fetched  refinement,  which  as 

a  deep  iPenseroso ;  the  latter  a  most  pleas-  it  is  for  the  most  part  adverse  to  perspi* 

ing  and  animated  Allegro.  cuity  and  truth,  may  serve  to  make  an  able 

And  to  what  cause  are  we  to  refer  these  Sophist,  but  never  an  able  Critic, 

last  enumerations  of  striking  effects  1  A  word  more— I  would  advisea younj^ 

To  a  very  different  one  from  the  for-  Critic,  in  his  contemplation,  to  turn  his 

ner — not  to  an  opposition  of  contrary  in-  eye  rather  to  the  praise- worthy  than  the 

cidents,  but  to  a  concatenation  or  accumu*  blameable ;    that  is,    to   investigate  the 

lation  of  many  that  are  similar  and  conge-  cause  of  praise,  rather  than  the  cause  of 

nial.  blame.     For  though  an  uninformed  be- 

And  why  have  concatenation  and  accu-  ginner  may,  in  a  single  instance,  happen 
mutation  such  a  force?— From  these  most  to  blame  properly,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
simple  and  obvious  truths,  that  many  bable,  that  in  the  next  he  may  fail,  and 
things  similar,  when  added  together,  will  incur  the  censure  passed  upon  the  criti- 
be  more  in  quantity  than  any  of  them  taken  cising  cobler,  Ne  sulor  ultra  crepdam. 
singly;— consequently,  that  the  more  Hams. 
things  are  thus  added,  the  greater  will  be  .  ^^^      q^  numerous  ComposUwn. 

We  have  mentioned,  at  the  same  time.  As  numerous  Compositioa  arises  from 

both  accumulation  and  concatenation ;  be-  a  just  arrangement  of  wonU,  ao  is  tuat  ar- 

cause  in  painting,  the  objects,  by  existing  rangement  just,  when  formed  upon  their 

at  once,  are  aocumalated ;  in  poetry,  as  Terbal  quantity. 

they  exist  by  succsieion,  they  are^t  accu-  Now,  if  we  seek  for  this  verbal  quanto- 

wUatMl  bat  ooMftteMUML     Ye^Uu©ugh  ty  in  Greek  and  UUn,w#8haU  8nd  that. 
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while  those  two  Unguagee  were  in  parity, 
their  verbtl  quantity  was  in  purity  also. 
Every  syllable  had  a  measure  of  time, 
either  long  or  short,  defined  with  preci- 
sion either  by  its  constituent  vowel,  or  by 
the  relation  of  that  vowel  to  other  letters 
adjoining.     Syllables  thus  characterised, 
when  combined,  made  a  foot ;  and  feet 
thus  characterised,  when  combined,  made 
a  verse :  so  that  while  a  particular  har- 
mony existed  in  every  part,    fi  general 
harmony  was  diffused  through  (he  whole. 
Pronunciation  at   this    period  being, 
like  other  things,  perfect,  accent  and  quan- 
tity were  accurately    distinguished ;    of 
which  distinction,  familiar  then,  though 
now  obscure,  we  venture  to  suggest  the 
following    explanation.       We    compare 
quantity  to  musical  tones  differin|^  in  long 
and  short,  as  upon  whatever    hne  they 
stand,  a  semibrief  differs  from  a  minim. 
We  compare  accent  to  musical  tones  dif- 
fering in  high  and  low,  as  D  upon  the 
third  line  differs  from  G  upon  the  first, 
be  its  length  the  same,  or  be  it  longer  or 
shorter. 

And  thus  things  continued  for  a  succes- 
mon  of  centuries,  from  Homer  and  Hesiod 
,  to  Virgil  and  Horace,  during  which  in- 
terval, if  we  add  a  trifle  to  its  end,  all  the 
truly  classical  poets,  both  Greek  and  La- 
tun,  flourished. 

Nor  was  prose  at  the  same  time  neg- 
lected. Penetrating  wits  discovered  this 
also  to  be  capable  of  numerous  composi- 
tion, and  founded  their  ideas  upon  the 
following  reasonings : 

Though  they  allowed  that  prose  should 
not  be  strictly  metrical  (for  then  it  would 
be  no  longer  prose,  but  poetry)  ;  yet  at 
the  same  time  they  asserted,  if  it  had  no 
Rhythm  at  all,  such  a  vague  effusion 
would  of  course  fatigue,  and  the  reader 
would  seek  in  vain  for  those  returning 
pauses,  so  helpful  to  his  reading,  and  so 
grateful  to  his  ear.  Harris, 

§  182.     On  other  DecorationB  of  Pro$e 
heMtB  Prosaic  Feel ;  as  Alliteration. 

Besides  the  decoration  of  Prosaic  Feet, 
there  are  other  decorations,  admissible  in- 
to English  composidon,  such  as  Allitera- 
tion, and  Sentences,  especially  the  period. 

First  therefore  for  the  first :  I  mean 

Alliteration. 

Among  the  clasncs  of  old,  there  is  no 

^  finer  illustration  of  this  figure,  than  La- 

cretius's  description  of  those  blest  abodes, 

where  his  gods,  detached  from  providen* 
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tial  cares,  ever  lived  in  the  fruition  ofdi- 
vine  serenity : 

ApparetdivuDi  numen,  sedesque  qaietae, 

Quas  neqiiecoDCutiuotventi,  Deque  nubila  oim- 

bis 
Atper^nt,  neqae  nix  acri  concrete  priiinA 
Canacadeos  violat,  semperqueinnubilus  aether 
liitegit,  et  large  diffuso  lamina  rideU 

Lucret.  III.  la. 

The  sublime  and  accurate  Virgil  did 
not  contemn  this  decoration,  though  he 
used  it  with  such  pure,  unaffected  sim- 
plicity, that  we  often  feel  its  force  without 
contemplating  the  cause.  Take  one  in- 
stance out  of  infinite,  with  which  his 
works  abound  : 

Aurora  interea  miseris  mortaiibus  atmam 
Extulerat  lucem,  referens  opera  atque  labores. 

£n.X(.  ▼.  18:i. 

To  Virgil  we  may  add  the  superior 
authority  of  Homer : 

IItoi  0  uarwM  o¥  r6  'AAi/iov  oioi  *KKcero, 

IX.  {-.201. 

Hermogenes,  the  rhetorician,  when  he 
quotes  these  lines,  quotes  them  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  figure  here  mentioned,  but 
calls  it  by  a  Greek  name,  IIAPIIXIIIIS. 

Cicero  has  translated  the  above  verses 
elegantly,  and  given  us  too  Alliteration, 
though  not  under  the  same  letters. 

Qtti  miaer  in  campis  errabat  solus  Alaeis, 
Ipse  Sttum  coredeutf,  bumiuuin  vestigia  vitans. 

Cic. 

Aristotle  knew  this  figure,  and  called  it 
nAP0M0IQ2I2,  a  name  perhaps  not  so 
precise  as  the  other,  because  it  rather  ex- 
presses resemblance  in  general,  than  that 
which  arises  from  sound  in  particular. 
His  example  is — AFPON  yap  €Xa/3e>', 
APrON  wap'  aifrS. 

The  Latin  rhetoricians  styled  it  Anno- 
minatio,  and  give  us  examples  of  similar 
character. 

But  the  most  singular  fact  is,  that  so 
early  in  our  own  history,  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Second,  this  decoration  was 
esteemed  and  cultivated  both  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Welsh.  So  we  are  inform^ 
by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  a  contemporary 
writer,  who,  having  first  given  the  Welsh 
instance^  subjoins  the  English  in  the  fol- 
lowing ver»e— 

God  is  together  Gammen  and  Wisedime, 

»*that  is,  God  is  at  once  both  joy  and 
wisdom. 
He  calb  the  figure  by  the  liatin  name 
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AnnominaUOf  tnd  adds,  **  that  tlie  two 
**  nations  were  so  attached  to  this  verbal 
*'  ornament  in  every  high-finished  corn- 
**  position,  that  nothing  was  by  them 
'*  esteemed  elegantly  delivered,  no  diction 
^  considered  but  as  rude  and  rustic,  if  it 

were  not  first  amply  refined  with  the 

polishing  art  of  this  figure." 

Tis  perhaps  from  this  national  taste  of 
ours/that  we  derive  many  proverbial  si- 
miles, which,  if  we  except  the  sound,  seem 
to  have  no  other  merit — Fine  as  five-pence 
— Round  as  a  Robin,  &c. 

Even  Spenser  and  Shakspeare  adopted 
the  practice,  but  then  it  was  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  such  geniuses. 

Spenser  says — 

For  not  to  have  been  dipt  in  Lethe  lake 
Could  save  the  100  of  Thetb  from  to  die; 
But  that  blind  bard  did  him  immortal  make 
With  verses  dipt  io  dew  of  Castilie. 

Shakspeare  says — 

Had  my  iweet  Harry  had  but  half  their  numbers, 
This  day  might  1,  hanj^ing  on  Hotspur's  neck* 
Have  Ulked,  &c.«-Heu.  I Vtby  Part  2d,  Act  2d. 

Milton  followed  them. 

For  eloquence,  the  soul;  song  charms  the  sense. 

P.L.  11.556. 

And  again. 

Behemoth,  biggest  born  of  earth,  upheav'd 
Hia  vaatnesa—  P.  L.  VII.  471. 


From  Dry  den  we  select  H)ne  example 
out  of  many,  for  no  one  appears  to  have 
employed  this  figure  more  frequently,  or, 
like  Virgil,  with  greater  simplicity  and 
strength. 

Better  to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  unbought. 
Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a  nauseous  draughL 
The  wise  fur  cure  00  exercise  depend ; 
Cod  never  made  hts  work  for  man  to  mend. 

PavD.  Ifablea. 

Pope  sings  in  his  Dunciad 


^wat  chatt'ring,  grinning,  mouthing,  jabb'ring 

allj 
And  noise,  and  Norton;  brangling  and  Brevall  j 
Dennis,  and  dissonance— 

Which  lines,  though  truly  poetical  and 
humorous,  may  be  suspected  by  some  to 
•hew  their  art  too  conspicuously,  and  too 
nearly  to  resemble  that  verse  of  old  £a- 


O!  tHe,  Ute,  Uti,  Ubi,  UnU,  tyrannt,  tnlisti. 
Script,  ad  Hereon.  I.  iv,  s.  18. 

Gray  begins  a  sublime  Ode, 
Ruin  seias  thee,  ratbless  kingi  fcc 


We  might  quote  also  Alliterations  from 
prose  writers,  but  those  we  have  alleged 
we  think  sufficient.  Harris* 

§  183.     On  the  Period. 

Nor  is  elegance  onlv  to  be  found  in 
single  words,  or  in  single  feet;  it  may  be 
found  when  we  put  them  together,  in  our 
peculiar  mode  of  putting  them.  'Tis  out 
of  words  and  feet,  thus  compounded,  that 
we  form  sentences,  and  among  sentences 
none  so  striking,  none  so  pleasinc,  as  the 
Period.  The  reason  is,  that,  while  other 
sentences  are  indefinite,  and  (like  a  geome- 
trical right  line)  may  be  produced  indefi* 
nitely,  the  Period  (like  a  circular  line)  is 
always  circumscribed,  returns,  and  termi- 
nates at  a  given  point.  In  other  words, 
while  other  sentences,  by  the  help  of  com- 
mon copulatives,  have  a  sort  of  boandleee 
effusion;  the  constituent  parts  of  a  Period 
have  a  sort  of  reflex  union,  in  which  union 
the  sentence  is  so  far  complete,  as  neither 
to  require,  nor  even  to  admit,  a  farther  ex- 
tension. Readers  find  a  pleasure  in  this 
grateful  circuit,  which  leads  them  so  agree- 
ably to  an  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

The  author,  if  he  may  be  permitted, 
would  refer,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  the 
beginnings  of  his  Hermes,  and  his  philo- 
sophical arrangements,  where  some  at- 
tempts have  been  made  in  this  periodica! 
style.  He  would  refer  also,  for  much  more 
illustrious  examples,  to  the  opening  of 
Cicero*s  Offices;  to  that  of  the  capital 
Oration  of  Demosthenes  concerning  the 
Crown,  and  to  that  of  the  celebrated  Pa- 
negyric, made  (if  he  may  be  so  called)  by 
the  father  of  Periods,  Isocrates. 

Again — every  compound  sentence  is 
compounded  of  other  sentences  more  sim- 
ple, which,  compared  to  one  another,  have 
a  certain  proportion  of  length.  Now  it  is 
in  general  a  good  rule,  that  among  these 
constituent  sentences,  the  last  (if  possible) 
should  be  equal  to  the  first;  or  if  not 
equal,  then  rather  longer  than  shorter. 
The  reason  is,  that  without  a  special  cause, 
abrupt  conclusions  are  offisnsive,  and  the 
reader,  like  a  traveller  quietly  pursuing 
his  journey,  finds  an  unexpected  precipio^ 
where  he  is  disagreeably  stopt. 

$  184.    On  MonosyUablet. 

It  has  been  called  a  fault  in  our  language, 
that  it  abounds  in  Monosyllables.  Aathea^ 
in  too  lengthened  a  suite,  disgrace  a  coin- 
poiitioD,  Lord  SbafUbury,  (who  studied 
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purity  of  style  with  ^preat  attention)  limit- 
ed their  number  to  nine;  and  was  careful, 
in  his  Characteristics,  to  conform  to  his 
own  law.  Even  in  Latin  too  many  of 
them  were  condemned  by  Quinctilian. 

Above  all,  care  should  be  had,  that  a 
sentence  end  not  with  a  crowd  of  them, 
those  especially  of  the  vulgar,  untunable 
sort,  such  as,  "  to  set  it  up,*'  to  ''  get  by 
and  by  at  it,"  &c.;  for  thw  disgrace  a 
sentence  that  may  be  otherwise  laudable, 
and  are  like  the  rabble  at  the  close  of  some 
pompous  cavalcade.  Harris, 

§  185.    Authorities  alleged. 

'Twas  by  these,  and  other  arts  of  similar 
sort,  that  authors  in  distant  ages  have  cul- 
tivated their  style.  Looking  upon  know- 
ledge (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  allusion)  to 
pass  into  the  mansions  of  the  mind  through 
language,  they  were  careful  (if  I  may 
pursue  the  metaphor)  not  to  offend  in  the 
vestibule.  They  did  not  esteem  it  par- 
donable to  despise  the  public  ear,  when 
they  saw  the  love  of  numbers  so  univer- 
sally diffused. 

Nor  were  they  discouraged,  as  if  they 
thought  their  labour  would  be  lost.  In 
these  more  refined  but  yet  popular  arts, 
they  knew  the  amazing  difference  between 
the  power  to  execute,  and  the  power  to 
judge : — that  to  execute  was  the  joint  ef- 
fort of  genius  and  of  habit :  a  painful  ac- 
quisition, only  attainable  by  the  few ; — to 
judge,  the  simple  effort  of  that  plain  but 
common  sense,  imparted  by  Providence  in 
some  degree  to  every  one.  IbitL 

§  186.     Objectors  answered. 

But  here  methinks  an  objector  demands 
••— **  And  are  authors  then  to  compose,  and 
**  form  their  treatises  by  rule  1 — Are  they 
**  to  balance  periods? — To  scan  pasans 
*•  and  cretics? — To  affect  alliterations? — 
*^  To  enumerate  monosyllables  ?"  &c. 

If,  in  answer  to  this  objector,  it  should 
be  said,  They  ought;  the  permission  should 
at  least  be  tempered  with  much  caution. 
These  arts  are  to  be  so  blended  with  a 
pure  but  common  style,  that  the  reader,  as 
he  proceeds,  may  only  fell  their  latent 
force.  If  ever  they  become  glaring,  they 
degenerate  into  affectation;  an  extreme 
more  disgusting,  because  less  natural,  than 
even  the  vulgar  language  of  an  unpolished 
clown.  'Tis  in  writing,  as  in  acting — 
The  best  writers  are  like  our  late  admired 
Garrick— And  how  did  that  able  genius 
employ  his  art? — Not  by  a  vain  ostenta- 


tion of  any  one  of  his  powers,  bot  by  a 
latent  use  of  them  all  in  such  an  exhibition 
of  nature,  that  while  we  were  present  in  a 
theatre,  and  only  beholding  an  actor,  we 
could  not  help  tninking  ourselves  in  Den- 
mark with  Hamlet,  or  in  Bosworth  field 
with  Richard.  Und. 

§  187.     fVhen  the  Habit  is  once  gained^ 
nothing  so  easy  as  Practice. 

There  is  another  objection  still. — These 
speculations  may  be  called  minutiae ;  things 
partaking  at  best  more  of  the  elegant  than 
of  the  solid ;  and  attended  with  difhculties 
beyond  the  value  of  the  labour. 

To  answer  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
when  habit  is  once  gained,  nothing  so  easy 
as  practice.     When  the  ear  is  once  habi- 
tuated to  these  verbal   rhythms,  it  forms 
them  spontaneously,  without  attention  or 
labour.     If  we  call  for   instances,    what 
more  easy  to  every  smith,  to  every  car- 
penter, to  every  common  mechanic,  than 
the  several  energies  of  their  proper  arts? 
How  little  do  even  the  rigid  laws  of  verse 
obstruct  a  genius  truly  poetic  ?  How  little 
did  they  cramp  a  Milton,  a  Dryden,  or  a 
Pope  ?    Cicero  writes,  that  Antipater  the 
Sidonian  could  pour  forth  Hexameters  ex- 
tempore, and  tnat  whenever  he  chose  to 
versify,  words  followed  him  of  course.  We 
may  add  to  Antipater  the  ancient  Rhapso- 
dists  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  modern  Impro- 
visator! of  the  Italians.     If  this  then  be 
practicable  in  verse,  how  much  more  so  in 
prose  ?  In  prose,  the  laws  of  which  so  far 
differ  from  those  of  poetry,  that  we  can  at 
any  time  relax  them  as  we  find  expedient  T 
Nay  more,  where  to  relax  them  is  not  only 
expedient,  but  even  necessary,  because, 
though  numerous  composition  maybe  a  re- 
quisite, yet  regularly  returning  rhythm  is  a 
thing  we  should  avoid.  Ibid, 

§  188,  In  every  Whole,  the  constiltient 
Parts,  and  the  facility  of  their  Coinci^ 
denccy  merit  our  Regard. 

In  every  whole,  whether  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, the  constituent  parts  well  merit  our 
regard,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  the 
facility  of  their  coincidence.  If  we  view 
a  landscape,  how  pleasing  the  harmony  be- 
tween hills  and  woods,  between  rivers  and 
lawns !  If  we  select  from  this  landscape  a 
tree,  how  well  does  the  trunk  correspond 
with  its  branches,  and  the  whole  of  its  form 
with  its  beautiful  verdure!  If  we  take  an 
animal,  for  example  a  fiue  horse,  what  a 
union  in  his  colour,  his  figure,  and  his  mo- 
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tions!     If  one  of  haman  race,  what  more  r  ,0,     «        wn  i    1     ,.  ^ 
pleasingly  congenial,  than  when  virtue  and  *  ^  V*  ^^.Jw*^  **^^  *^^  *  ^^^ 
geniiid  appear  10  animate  a  graceful  fiffuret  ^^'  ^  MiddU,  and  an  End.    The  The^ 
IMiUhro  veoi«o8  e  corpore  virtus  >  "^  exemplified  in  the  Georgia  of  VvrgU. 

The  charm  increases,  if  to  a  graceful  , .  ^*  "f  !*]^®/*^^  *"  example  the  most 

figure  we  add  a  graceful  elocution.    Elo-  ^»g'»*y  fi^^'^^fd   performance  among  the 

cution  too  is  heightened  still,  if  it  convey  "^?"*o*;  ^"^^  ^^at  in  their  most  polished 

elegant  sentiments;   and  these  again  are  P®"°^'  ^  ^^^  ^'***  Georgics  of  Virgil, 

heightened,   if  clothed  with  graceful  dic^  Quid  facial  1st  at  segetes  quo  tidere  terrain 

tion,  that  is,  with  words  which  are  pure,  J^***<*«»MaBceii«i,(n)almwqu«  adjuugercTitei 

precise,  and  well  arranged.         Hai^.  habe"ndo'   ^"'^  ^"*  '^"'*  **^"'"'  ^"*  ''"'*"" 

%  1 89.   Verbai  Deooraliona  not  to  be  called    «f  P**^"  •  ^'7'  •P»^"«  ^i"*"^  experitntia  pards 

Minulig.  ^^  ^'**'^*  incipiam,  Ice.  Viae.  Georg.  1. 

We  must  not  call  these  verbal  decora-  ^^,  ^^®*®  ^^^^^  *"d  •©  on  (if  we  consult  the 
tioos,  minutiae.  They  are  essential  to  the  ^"g^'^a')  for  forty-two  lines  inclusive,  we 
beauty, nay, tothecompletionofthe whole.  ^*^®  *^®  beginning;  which  beginning  in- 
Without  them  the  composition,  though  its  ^^^^^  two  things,  the  plan,  and  the  in- 
sendments  may  be  ju5»t,  is  like  a  picture    ^^^*i'<>n. 

with  good  drawing,  but  with  bad  and  de-        ^J^  *^®  ^^^^  fi"*  venes  we  have  the  plan, 
fective  colouring.  which  plan  gradually  opens  and  becomes 

These  we  are  assured  were  the  senti-  *^®  whole  work,  as  an  acorn,  when  deve- 
inents  of  Cicero,  whom  we  must  allow  to  ^®P^»  becomes  a  perfect  oak.  After  this 
have  been  a  master  in  his  art,  and  who  has  ^^™^  *^®  invocation,  which  extends  to 
amply  and  accurately  treated  verbal  decora-  *^®  \***  ®^  t^®  forty-two  verses  above 
tion  and  numerous  composition,  in  no  less  ™®D*ioned.  The  two  together  give  us 
than  two  capital  treatises,  (his  Orator,  and  ^®  ^^^^  character  of  a  beginning,  which, 
his  De  Oratore)  strengthening  withal  his  ^  above  described,  nothing  can  precede, 
own  authority  with  that  of  Aristotle  and  *"^  which  it  is  necessary  that  something 
Theophrastus ;  to  whom,if  more  were  want-    ^^^"'^  follow. 

ing,  we  might  add  the  names  of  Demetrius  '^'*®  remaining  part  of  the  first  book, 
Phal«feu«,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  together  with  the  three  books  following, 
Dionysius  Longinus,  and  Quinctilian.  ^®  ^®'^®  ^^^  458th  of  book  the  fourth. 

Ibid.        ^^^^  ^^^  middle,  which  also  has  its  true 
^  ,-^       ^j  .     .    n     7  character,  that  of  succeeding  the  begin- 

§  1 90.     ^dincc  to  Readers.  ning,  where  we  expect  something  farther ; 

Whoever  reads  a  perfect  or  finishe<i    And  that  of  preceding  the  end,  where  we 
composition,  whatever  be  the  language,    expect  nothing  more, 
whatever  the  subject,  should  read  it,  even        The  eight  last  verses  of  the  poem  make 
if  alone,  both  audibly  and  distinctly.  the  end,  which,  like  the   beginning,   is 

In  a  composition  of  this  character,  not  short,  and  which  preserves  its  real  cha- 
only  precise  words  are  admitted,  but  words  racter,  by  satisfying  the  reader  that  all  is 
metaphorical  and  ornamental.  And  farther  complete,  and  that  nothing  is  to  follow. 
— as  every  sentence  contains  a  latent  har-  The  performance  is  even  dated.  It  fi- 
mony,  so  is  that  harmony  derived  from  nishes  like  an  epistle,  giving  us  the  place 
the  rhythm  of  its  constituent  parts.  f  nd  time  of  writing ;  but  then  giving  them 

A  composition  then  like  this,  should,  (as  ^^  such  a  manner,  as  they  ought  to  come 
I  Baid  before)  be  read  both  distinctly  and    from  Virgil. 

audibly;  with  due  regard  to  stops  and  But  to  open  our  thoughts  into  a  farther 
pauses;  with  occasional  elevations  and  de-    detail. 

preasions  of  the  voice,  and  whatever  else  As  the  poem,  from  its  very  name,  re- 
cooatitutesjustand  accurate  pronunciation,  vpects  various  matters  relative  to  land. 
He  who,  despising,  or  neglecting,  or  know-  (Georgica)  and  which  are  either  irorae- 
ing  nothing  of  all  this,  reads  a  work  of  such  diately  or  mediately  connected  with  it; 
character  as  he  would  read  a  sessions-paper,  among  the  variety  of  these  matters  the 
will  not  only  miss  many  beauties  of  the  poem  begins  from  the  lowest,  and  thence 
style,  but  wiU  probably  miss  (which  is  advances  gradually  from  higher  to  higher, 
worse)  a  large  proportion  of  the  sense.        till  having  reached  the  highest,  it  there 

Ibid.       properly  stops. 
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The  first  book  begins  from  the  simple  with  the  sabject,  as  to  become*  ts  it  were, 

culture  of  the  earth,  and  from  its  humblest  parts  of  it     On   these  principles  efery 

progeny,  corn,  legumes,  flowers,  &c.  ix>ok  has  for  its  end,  what  I  call  an  epi- 

It  is  a  nobler  species  of  vegetables  which  logue;  for  its  beginning,  an  invocation; 

employs  the  second  book,  where  we  are  and  for  its  middle,  the  several  precepts 

taught  the  culture  of  trees,  and,  among  relative  to  its  subject,  I  mean  huslMuidry. 

others,  of  that  important  pair,  the  olive  and  Having  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 

the  vine.   Yet  it  must  be  remembered,  that  end,  every  part  itself  becomes  a  smaller 

all  this  is  nothing  more  than  the  culture  of  whole,  though  with  respect  to  the  general 

mere  vegetable  and  inanimate  nature.  plan,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  part.  Thus 

It  is  in  the  third  book  that  the  poet  the  human  arm,  with  a  view  to  its  elbow, 

rises   to  nature   sensitive  and  animated,  its  hands,   its  fingers,  &c  is  as  clearly  a 

when  he  gives  us  precepts  about  cattle,  whole,  as  it  is  simply  but  a  part  with  a 

horses,  sheep,  &c.  view  to  the  entire  body. 

At  length  in  the  fourth  book,  when        The  smaller  wholes  of  this  divine  poem 

matters  draw  to  a  conclusion,  then  it  is  he  may  merit  some  attention ;  by  these  I  mean 

treats  bis  subject  in  a  moral  and  political  each  particular  book. 

way.    He  no  longer  pursues  the  culture  of        Each  book  has  an  invocation.  The  first 

the  mere  brute  nature ;  he  then  describes,  invokes  the  sun,  the  moon,,  the  various 

as  he  tells  us,  rural  deities,  and  lastly  Augustus  ;    the' 

,  ^   ,.     ,         .       ^       1-     .  second  invokes  Bacchus :  the  third.  Pales 
—— Mores,  etstuaia,etpopuiof,etprsIia,KC.  ,    .       |,       .i^    c      .u  i  •  \ir 

'  >     rr      »     r  andApollo;  the  fourth  his  patron  Mace- 

for  such  is  the  character  of  his  bees,  those  nas.     I  do  not  dwell  on  these  invocations, 

truly  social  and  political  animals.     It  is  much  less  on  the  parts  which  follow,  for 

here  he  first  mentions  arts,  and  memory,  this  in  fact  would  be  writing  a  comment 

and  laws,  and  families.     It  is  here  (their  wpon  the  poem.  But  the  epilogues,  besides 

great  sagacity  considered)  he  supposes  a  their  own  intrinsic  beauty,  are  too  much 

fortion  imparted  of  a  sublimer  principle.  ^  our  purpose  to  be  passed  in  silence. 
t  is  here  that  every  thing  vegetable  or        In  the  arrangement  of  them  the  poet 
merely  brutal  seems  forgotten,  while  all  seems  to  have  pursued  such  an  order,  as 
appears  at  least  human,  and  sometimes  that  alternate  affections  should  be  alter- 
even  divine:  nately  excited ;  and  this  he  has  done,  well 

knowing  the  importance  of  that  generally 

Hii,uidamtignit,«tqueliajcexeinpla»ecuti,  acknowledged  truth,  "  the  force  derived 

Efseapibufl  partem  divioa  nientw,etnau»tus  ^^  «,  „*.    -^    u     *u  •     •      . 

JEtherio.  dix^e;  deum  namque  ire  per  omne.  to  amtraries   by  their  juxta-position  or 

Terrasqiie  tractoique  maris,  &c.  succession*."     The  first  book  ends  with 

Georg.  IV.  219.  those  portents  and  prodigies,  both  upon 

earth  and  in  the  heavens,  which  preceded 

When  the  subject  will  not  permit  him  to  the  death  of  the  dictator  C»sar.    To  these 

proceed  farther,  he  suddenly  conveys  his  direful  scenes  the  epilogue  of  the  second 

reader,  by  the  fable  of  Aristaeus,  among  book  opposes  the  tranquillity  and  felicity 

nymphs,  heroes,  demi-gods,  and  gods,  and  of  the  rural  life  which  (as  he  informs  us) 

thus  leaves  him  in  company  supposed  more  faction  and  civil  discord  do  not  usually 

than  mortal.  impair — 

'lliis  is  not  only  a  sublime  conclusion  to 
the  fourth  book,  but  naturally  leads  to  the  ^°"  ""*•  Rom*oae,  perituraque  regna— 

conclusion  of  the  whole  work ;  for  he  does  In  the  ending  of  the  third  book  we  read 

no  more  after  this  than  shortly  recapitulate,  of  a  pestilence,  and  of  nature  in  devusta- 

andelegantly  blend  his  recapitulating  with  tion;  in  the  fourth,  of  nature   restored, 

a  compliment  to  Augustus.  and,  by  help  of  the  gods,  replenished. 

But  even  this  is  not  all.  As  this  concluding  epilogue  (I  mean 

The  dry,didactic  character  of  the  Qeor-  the  fable  of  Aristasus)  occupies  the  most 

gics,  made  it  necessary  they  should  be  en-  important  place ;  so  is  it  decorated  ac- 

livened  by  episodes  and  digressions.      It  cordingly  with   language,  events,  places, 

has  been  the  art  of  the  poet,  that  these  and  personages, 

episodes  and  digressions  should   be  ho-        No  language  was  ever  more  polished 

mogeneous :  that  iS|  should  so  connect  and  harmonious.     The  descent  of  Aris* 

♦  See  before,  ^178. 
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tcus  to  his  mother,  and  of  Orpheas  to  the 
shades,  are  events ;  the  watery  palace  of 
the  Nereides,  the  cavern  of  Proteus,  and 
the  scene  of  the  infernal  re^ons,  are 
places;  Aristseus,  Old  Proteus,  Orpheus, 
Eurydice,  Cyllene,  and  her  nymphs,  are 
personages;  all  great,  all  striking,  all  su- 
olime. 

Let  us  view  these  epilogues  in  the 
poet*s  order. 

I.  Civil  Horrors. 
II.  Rural  Tranquillity. 

III.  Nature  laid  waste. 

IV.  Nature  restored. 

Here,  as  we  have  said  already,  different 
passions  are,  by  the  subjects  being  alter- 
nate, alternately  excited  ;  and  yet  withal 
excited  so  judiciously,  that  when  the  poem 
concludes,  and  all  is  at  an  end,  the  reader 
leaves  off  with  tranquillity  and  joy. 

Harris. 

§  19^     Exemplified  again  in  the  Menex- 
enus  of  Plato. 

From  the  Georgics  of  Virgil,  we  pro- 
ceed to  the  Menexenus  of  Plato ;  the  first 
being  the  most  finished  form  of  a  didactic 
poem,  the  latter  the  most  consummate 
model  of  a  panegyric  oration. 

The  Menexenus  is  a  funeral  oration  in 
praise  of  those  brave  Athenians  who  had 
fallen  in  battle  by  generously  asserting  the 
cause  of  their  country.  Like  the  Geor- 
gics, and  every  other  just  composition, 
this  oration  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and 
an  end. 

The  beginning  is  a  solemn  account  of 
the  deceased  having  received  all  the  legi- 
timate rights  of  burial,  and  of  the  propri- 
ety of  doing  them  honour  not  only  by 
deeds  but  by  words;  that  is,  not  only  by 
funeral  ceremonies,  but  by  a  speech,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  magnani- 
mity, and  to  recommend  it  to  their  pos- 
terity, as  an  object  of  imitation. 

As  the  deceased  were  brave  and  gal- 
lant men,  we  are  shewn  by  what  means 
they  came  to  possess  their  character,  and 
what  noble  exploits  they  performed  in 
consequence. 

-  Hence  the  middle  of  the  oration  con- 
tains first  their  origin;  next  their  ednca- 
tton  and  form  of  government ;  and  last  of 
all,  the  consequence  of  such  an  origin  and 
education ;  their  heroic  achievements  from 
the  earliest  days  to  the  time  then  pre- 
sent. 

The  middle  part  being  thus  complete, 
we  come  to  tne  conclusion,   which  is 


perhaps  the  roost  snblime  piece  of  oratory, 
both  for  the  plan  and  execution,  which 
is  extant,  of  any  age,  or  in  any  lan- 
guage. 

By  an  awful  prosopopeia,  the  deceased 
are  called  up  to  address  the  living ;  and 
fathers  slain  in  battle,  to  exhort  their  liv« 
ing  children ;  the  children  slain  in  battle, 
to  console  their  living  fathers;  and  this 
with  every  idea  of  manly  consolation, 
with  every  generous  incentive  to  a  con- 
tempt of  death,  and  a  love  of  their  coun- 
try, that  the  powers  of  nature  or  of  art 
could  suggest. 

'Tis  here  this  oration  concludes,  being 
(as  we  have  shewn)  a  perfect  whole,  exe* 
cuted  with  all  the  strength  of  a  sublime 
language,  under  the  management  of  a 
great  and  a  sublime  genius. 

If  these  speculations  appear  too  dry, 
they  may  be  rendered  more  pleasing,  if 
the  reader  would  peruse  the  two  pieces 
criticised.  His  labour,  he  might  be  as- 
sured, would  not  be  lost,  as  he  would 
peruse  two  of  the  finest  pieces  which  the 
two  finest  ages  of  antiquity  produced. 

Ibid. 

§  193.     The  The^nj  of  WhoU  and  ParU 
concerns  small  Works  as  well  as  great. 

We  cannot  however  quit  this  theory 
concerning  whole  and  parts,  without  ob- 
serving that  it  regards  alike  both  small 
works  and  great ;  and  that  it  descends  even 
to  an  essay,  to  a  sonnet,  to  an  ode.  These 
minuter  efforts  of  genius,  unless  they 
possess  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  expres- 
sion) a  certain  character  of  Totality,  lose 
a  capital  pleasure  derived  from  their 
union ;  from  a  union  which,  collected  in 
a  few  penitent  ideas,  combines  them  all 
happily  under  one  amicable  form.  With- 
out this  union  the  production  is  no  better 
than  a  sort  of  vague  effusion,  where  sen- 
tences follow  sentences,  and  stanzas  follow 
stanzas,  with  no  apparent  reason  why  they 
should  be  two  rather  than  twenty,  or 
twenty  rather  than  two. 

If  we  want  another  argument  for  this 
minuter  Totality,  we  may  refer  to  nature, 
which  art  is  said  to  imitate.  Not  only 
this  universe  is  one  stupendous  whole,  bat 
such  also  is  a  tree,  a  shrub,  a  flower;  such 
those  beings  which,  without  the  aid  of 
glasses,  even  escape  our  perception.  And 
so  much  for  Totality  (I  venture  to  fami- 
liarize the  term)  that  common  and  essen- 
tial character  to  every  legitimate  com- 
position. Ibid. 
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admirable  effecti  io    the  decorating  of 

§  194.     On  Acouraci/.  Diction,  we  think  it  may  merit  a  farther 

There  is  another  character  left,  which,  regard, 
though  foreign  to  the  present  purpose,  I        There  is  not  perhaps  any  figure  of  speech 

venture  to  mention  ;  and  that  is  the  cha-  go  pleasing  as  the  Metaphor,  it  is  at  times 

racter  of  Accuracy.     Every  work  ought  thelanguageofevery  individual,  but  aboye 

to  be  as  accurate  as  possible.     And  yet,  all,  is  peculiar  to  the  man  of  genius.    His 

though  this  apply  to  works  of  every  kind,  sagacity  discerns  not  only  common  analo* 

there  is  a  difference  whether  the  work  be  gies,  but  those  others  more  remote,  which 

great  or  small.     In  greater  works  (such  as  escape  the  vulgar,  and  which,  though  they 

histories,  epic  poems,  and  the  like)  their  seldom  invent,  they  seldom  fail  to  recog- 

very  magnitude  excuses  incidental  defects;  nise,  when  they  hear  them  from  persons 

and  their  authors,  according  to  Horace,  more  ingenious  than  themselves, 
may  be  allowed  to  slumber.     It  is  other-        It  has  been  ingeniously  observed,  that 

wise  in  smaller  works,  for  the  very  reason  the  Metaphor  took  its  rise  from  the  poverty 

that  they   are   smaller.     Such,    through  of  language.  Men,  not  finding  upon  every 

every  part,  both  in  sentiment  and  diction,  occasion  words  ready  made  for  their  ideas, 

should  be  perspicuous,  pure,  simple,  and  were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  words 

precise.  Hanis,  analogous,  and  transfer  them  from  their 

n-  TV  #•  original  meaning  to  the  meaning  then  re- 

^  195.     UnlMctum.  ^^^^      But  though  the  Metaphor  begau 

As  every  sentiment  must  be  exprest  by  j^  poverty,  it  did  not  end  there.     When 

words;  the  theory  of  sentiment  naturally  xhe  analogy  was  just  (and  this  often  hap- 

leads  to  that  of  Diction.  Indeed,  the  con-  pened)    there  was   something   peculiarly 

nexion  between  them  is  so  intimate,  that  pleasing  in  what  was  both  new,  and  yet 

the  same  sentiment,  where  the  diction  dif-  familiar;  so  that  the  Metaphor  was  theo 

fers,  is  as  different  in  appearance,  as  the  cultivated,  not  out  of  necessity,  but  for  or- 

same  per8on,drest  like  a  peasant,  or  drest  nameiit.      It  is  thus  that  clothes  were  first 

like  a  gentleman.     And  hence  we  see  how  assumed  to  defend  us  against  the  cold,  but 

much  diction  merits  a  serious  attention.  ^aine  afterwards  to  be  worn  for  distinction 

But  this  perhaps  will  be  better  under-  ^nd  di^coration. 
stood  by  an  example.     Take  then  the  fol-        it  must  be  observed  there  is  a  force  in 

lowing—*'  Don't  let  a  lucky  hit  slip;  if  the  united  words,  n«ii?  and/ami/ior.  What 

you  do,  belike  you  mayn't  any  more  get  jg  new,  but  not  familiar,  is  often  unintelli- 

at  it."     The  sentiment  (we  must  confess)  gible ;  what  is  familiar,  but  not  new,  is  no 

is  exprest  cleariy,  but  the  diction  surely  is  better  than  common  place.     It  is  in  the 

rather  vulgar  and  low.     Take  it  another  union  of  the  two,  that  the  obscure  and  the 

way — *'  Opportune  moments  are  few  and  vulgar  are  happily  removed ;  and  it  is  in 

fleeting ;  seize  them  with  avidity,  or  your  this  union,  that  we  view  the  character  of  a 

progression  will  be  impeded."     Here  the  just  metaphor. 

diction,  though  not  low,  is  rather  obscure;        But  alter  we  have  so  praised  the  Me* 

the  words  are  imuaual,  pedantic,  and  af-  taphor,  it  is  fit  at  length  we  should  ex- 

fected.— But  what  says  Shakspearet—  plain  what  it  is;  and  this  we  shall  attempt^ 

There  it  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,  "  well  by  a  description,  as  by  examples. 
"Which,  taken  attbe  flood,  leads  oa  to  fortuae;         '*  A  Metaphor  is  the  transferring  of  a. 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  off  their  life  «  word  from  its  usual  meaning  to  an  ana- 
It  bound  in  shallows u  log^ug  meaning,  and  then  the  employ. 

Here  the  diction  is  elegant  without  being  *'  Jng  i^  agreeably  to  such  transfer."    For 

Tulgar  or  affected ;   the  words,  though  example,  the  usual  meaning  of  evening  ia 

common,  being  taken  under  a  metaphor,  the  conclusion  of  the  day.     But  age  too  is 

are  so  far  estranged  by  this  roeUphorical  •  conclusion;  the  conclusion  of  human  life, 

use,  that  they  acquire,  through  the  change,  Now  there  being  an  analogy  in  all  conclu- 

•  competent  dignity,  and  yet,  without  be-  sions,  we  arrange  in  order  the  two  we  have 

coming   vulgar,  remain  intelligible  and  alleged,  and  say,  that  as  evening  is  to  the 

clear  I6ut  ^Jt  «>  >«  •g®  ^o  btitnan  life.     Hence,  by 

ru  I    Tur^i    %  an  easy  permutatiop,  (which  furnishes  at 

§  IQ6.    On  the  Metofhor.  ^^^  ^^^  metaphors)  we  say  alternately. 

Knowing  the  stress  laid  by  the  ancient  that  evening  is  tb^  Age  of  the  day  ;  i^od 

critics  on  the  Metaphor,  and  viewing  its  thitt  age  i^  the  ^y^DiDg  pf  ]\k, 
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There  are  other  metaphors  equally  pleas-  her  back  is  up ; — I  must  curry  favouir  "^of 

Ifigy  but  which  we  only  mention,  as  their  the  fat  will  be  in  the  fire, 
analogy  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  is  thus  that        Nor  can  we  omit  that  the  same  word, 

old  men  have  been  calle4  stubble;  and  the  when   transferred  to  the  same  subjects, 

stagp,  or  theatre,  the  mirror  of  human  life,  produces  metaphors  very  difierent,  as  tQ 

In  langusge  of  this  sort  there  is  a  double  propriety  or  impropriety, 
satisfaction :  it  is  strikingly  clear;  and  yet        It  is  with  prppnetv  that  we  transfer  the 

raised,  though  clear,  above  the  low  and  wprds  iq  embrace,  from  human  beings  to 

vulgar  idiom.     It  is  a  praise  too  of  such  things  purely  ideal.     The  metaphor  ap-r 

metaphors,  to  be  quickly  comprehended,  pears  just,  when  we  say,  to  embrace  a  pro- 

The  similitude  and  the  thing  illustrated  position :  to  embrace  an  offer ;  to  embrace 

are  commonly  dispatched  in  a  single  word,  nn  oppportunity.     Its  application  perhaps 

and  comprehended  by  an  immediate  and  was  not  quite  so  elegant,  when  the  old 

instantaneous  intuition.  steward  wrote  to  his  lord,  upon  the  subject 

Thus  a  person  of  wit,  being  dangerously  of  his  farm,  that,  *'  if  he  met  any  oxen,  he 

ill,  was  told  by  his  friends,  two  more  phy-  *'  would  not  fail  to  embrace  them.'' 
sicians  were  called  in!  So  many !  says  he        If  then  we  are  to  avoid  the  turgid,  the 

—  do  they  fire  in  platoons? enigmatic,  and  the  base  or  ridiculous,  no 

Harris,  other  metaphors  are  left,  but  such  as  may 

§   197.     What  Metaphors  the  best.  be  described  by  negatives;  such  as   are 

r^,       .  .  ,.  neither  turgid,  nor  enigmatic,  nor  base  and 

Ihesemstancesmay  assist  us  to  discover  rijiculous 

what  metaphors  may  be  called  the  best.  g^^.^  iJ  the  character  of  many  meUr 

1  hey  ought  not,  in  an  elegant  and  pohte      ^ors  already  alleged ;  among  others  tha^ 

style  (the  style  of  which  we  are  speaking)  ^^    Shakspeare's,  where  tides  are  trans, 

to  be  derived  from  meanings  too  sublime;  f^,^^^  ^^  ^^^^    ^„j  determined  conduct, 

for  then   the  diction  would  be  turgid  and  ^or  does  his  Wolsey  with  less  propriety 

bombasr.  Such  was  the  language  of  that  ^^,^^i^^  ^^^  his  fall,  in  the  following 

poet  who,  describing  the  footman  s  flam-  beautiful  metaphor,  taken  from  vegeUbiS 

t>eaux  at  the  end  of  an  opera,  sung  or  said,  nature*  . 

Now  blazM  a  thousand  flaming  suns,  and  bade        T^^is  is  the  state  of  man ;  to-day  be  puts  forth 

urim  night  retire—  rj^^^  ^^^^^^  j^^^.^^  ^^  ^^^^^  to  morrow  blossoms, 

Npr  ought  a  metaphor  to  be  far-fetched,  And  bears  his  biusbiug  bongurs  thick  upon  bim| 

for  then   it  becomes  an  enigma.     It  was  The  tlurd  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killjag  frost, 
thus  a  gentleman  once  puzzled  his  country       °  — »'ps    is  root 

friend,   in  telling  him,  by  way  of  compli-        I"  such  metaphors  (besides  their  in? 

ment,  that  he  was  become  a  perfect  ceur  trinsic  elegancn)  we  may  say  the  reader  is 

taur.     His  honest  friend  knew  nothing  of  flattered;  I  mean,  flattered  by  being  left  to 

centaurs,  but  being  fond  of  riding,  was  discover  something  for  himself. 
hardly  ever  off  his  horse.  Thprp  is  one  observation,  which  will  at 

Another  extreme  remains,  the  reverse  of  *^>e  ^^'^^  time  shew  both  the  extent  of  thi* 

the  too  sublime,  ^nd  that  is,  the  transfer-  figure,  and  how  natural  it  is  to  all  men. 

ring  from  subjects  too  contemptible.  Such        There  are  metaphors  so  pbvipus,  and 

was  the  caseofthatpoet  quoted  by  Horace,  of  course  so  naturalized,  that,  ceasing  to 

who  to  describe  yyinter,  wrote— —  ^®  metaphors,  they  become  (as  it  were) 

!„..;*..•  K«K«i»...  «    A    :  ^^^  .     u  Ai  the  proper  words.     It  is  after  this  man- 
Japiter  bybernas  caoa  nive  conspuit  Alpes,  r     r 

(HoR.  L.  11. Sat. 5.)  n«r  we  say,  a  sharp  fellow;  a  great  ora- 

O'ef  the  cold  Alps  Jove  spits  bis  hoory  snow,  ^o^;  the  fpot  of  a  mountain;  the  eye  of 

-M  *u*j  *—        r*ft  needle;  the  bed  of  a  river:  to  rumiT 

Nor  was  that  modern  poet  more  fortur        !*'.      .      jc     o      £ 

•        rv    J  *  J     k    *    •  pate,  to  poqder,  t.o  edny,  &c.  &c, 

nate,whom  Dryjden  quotes,  and  who,trying  *^  m,      *^   u  ^     -    4.«j„««*k-> 

,.     *    .  "^     .u        \J       w     *   -^  ^        These  we  by  no  me^ns  reject,  and  yet  tlie 

his  genius  upon  th^  sar^e  subject,  sup-         .     u  •     „:„u  L  u^  o^„.^ 

^,     .       ^ J      >       r  nietaphors  we  require  we  wisn  to  k>esonieT 

posea  win  er  ^^^^^  more,  that  is,  to  be  formed  under  tb^ 

To  periwig  with  snow  the  h»ldpate  woods.  respectable  conditions  here  established- 
With  the  same  class  of  wits  we  may  ar-        We  observe  tqo,  that  a  singula^  qsa 

range  that  pleasant  fellow,  who,  speaking  may  be  made  of  metaphors,  either  to  ezaU 

of  an  old  lady  whom  he  had  affronted,  ffave  or  to  depreciate,  according  to  the  .^uce% 

us  ip  one  short  sentence  do  less  than  three  from  which  we  derive  them.     In  ancient 

rhoice  metaphors.     I  perceive  (said  he)  story,  Orestes   was    by  some  called  thf 

/  •         X    ■ 
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murderer  of  his  mother ;  by  others,  the 
avenger  of  his  father.  The  reasons  will 
appear,  by  referring  to  the  fact.  The 
poet  Simon  ides  was  offered  money  to  ce- 
lebrate certain  mules,  that  had  won  a 
race.  The  sum  being  pitiful,  he  said, 
with  disdain,  he  should  not  write  upon 
demi-asses — A  more  competent  sum  was 
offered  ;  he  then  began, 

Hail !  DAiighters  of  the  generous  horse, 
That  skims,  like  wiad,  along  the  course. 

There  are  times,  when,  in  order  to  exalt, 
we  may  call  beggars  petitioners,  and  pick- 
pockets collectors;  other  times,  when,  in 
order  to  depreciate,  we  may  call  petition- 
ers beggars,  and  collectors  pick-pockets. 
—But  enough  of  this. 

We  say  no  more  of  metaphors,  but  that 
it  is  a  general  caution  with  regard  to  every 
species,  not  to  mix  them,  and  that  more 
particularly,  if  taken  from  subjects  which 
are  contrary.  • 

Such  was  the  case  of  that  orator,  who 
once  asserted  in  his  oration,  that — '*  If 
"  cold  water  were  thrown  upon  a  certain 
'*  measure,  it  would  kindle  a  flame,  that 
"  would  obscure  the  lustre,"  &c.  Harris, 

§  198.     On  Enigmas  and  Puns. 

A  word  remains  upon  Enigmas  and 
Puns.  It  shall  indeed  be  short,  because, 
though  they  resemble  the  metaphor,  it  is 
as  brass  and  copper  resemble  gold. 

A  pun  seldom  regards  meaning,  being 
chiefly  confined  to  sound. 

Horace  gives  a  sad  example  of  this 
spurious  wit,  where  (as  Dryden  humo- 
rously translates  it)  be  makes  Persius  the 
buffoon  exhort  the  patriot  Brutus  to  kill 
Mr.  King,  that  is,  Rupilius  Rex,  because 
Brutus,  when  he  slew  Caesar,  had  been 
accustomed  to  king-killing : 

Huoc  Regem  occide;  operum  hoc  mlhi  crede 
tuorum  esL  Horat.  Sat.  Lib.  I.  VII. 

We  have  a  worse  attempt  in  Homer, 
where  Ulysses  makes  Polypheme  believe 
his  name  was  0YT12,  and  where  the  dull 
Cyclops,  after  he  had  lost  his  eye,  upon 
being  asked  by  his  brethren,  who  had  done 
him  80  much  mischief,  replies,  it  was  done 
by  OYTIS,  that  is,  by  nobody. 

Enigmas  are  of  a  more  complicated 
nature,  being  involved  either  in  pun,  or 
metaphor,  or  sometimes  in  both : 

I  saw  a  man,  who,  unprovoked  by  ire, 
Struck  brass  upoo  another'!  back  by  fire* 


This  enigma  is  ingenious,  and  means 
the  operation  of  cupping,  performed  in 
ancient  days  by  a  machine  of  brass. 

In  such  fancies,  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ples of  good  metaphor  and  good  writing, 
a  peq>lexity  is  caused,  not  by  accident 
but  by  design,  and  the  pleasure  lies  in  the 
being  able  to  resolve  it.  tiariis. 

§  199.    Rules  defended. 

Having  mentioned  Rules,  and  indeed 
this  whole  theory  having  been  little  more 
than  rules  developed,  we  cannot  but  re- 
mark upon  a  common  opinion,  which 
seems  to  have  arisen  either  from  preju- 
dice or  mistake. 

**  Do  not  rules,"  say  they,  "  cramp 
"  genius?  Do  they  not  abridge  it  of  cer- 
**  tain  privileges?" 

'Tis  answered.  If  the  obeying  of  rules 
were  to  induce  a  tyranny  like  this,  to  de- 
fend them  would  be  absurd,  and  against 
the  liberty  of  genius.  But  the  truth  is, 
rules,  supposing  them  good,  like  good  go- 
vernment, take  away  no  privileges.  They 
do  no  more  than  save  genius  from  error, 
by  shewing  it,  that  a  right  to  err  is  no 
privilege  at  all. 

'Tis  surely  no  privilege  to  violate  ii> 
grammar  the  rules  of  syntax ;  in  poetry, 
those  of  metre;  in  music,  those  of  harmo- 
ny; in  logic,  those  of  syllogism ;  in  paint- 
ing, those  of  perspective;  in  dramatic 
poetry,  those  of  probable  imitation. 

Ibid. 

§  200.  The  flalUring  Doctnne  i hat  Genius 
will  svfficef  fallacious. 

It  must  be  confessed,  'tis  a  flattering 
doctrine,  to  tell  a  young  beginner,  that  he 
"  has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  trust  his 
own  genius,  and  to  contemn  all  rules,  as 
the  tyranny  of  pedants.  The  painful 
toils  of  accuracy  by  this  expedient  are 
eluded,  for  geniuses,  like  Milton's  harps, 
(Par.  Lost,  Book  III.  v.  365,  366)  are 
supposed  to  be  ever  tuned. 

But  the  misfortune  is,  that  genius  is 
something  rare ;  nor  can  he  who  possesses 
it,  even  then,  by  neglecting  rules,  produce 
what  is  accurate.  Those,  on  the  con- 
trary, who,  though  they  want  genius, 
think  rules  worthy  their  attention,  if  they 
cannot  become  good  authors,  may  still 
make  tolerable  critics;  may  be  able  to 
shew  the  difference  between  the  creeping 
and  the  simple ;  the  pert  and  the  pleas- 
ing; the  turgid  and  the  sublime;  in  short, 
to  sharped,  like  the  whetstone;  that  genius 
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In  others,  which  Nature  in  her  fm^ity 
has  not  given  to  thieroseWes.       HarrU. 

^  201.      No  Qenitu  ever  acUd  without 

Rules, 

Indeed  I  have  never  known,  dtiring  a 
life  of  many  years,  and  some  small  atten- 
tion paid  to  letters,  and  literary  men,  that 
genius  in  any  art  had  been  ever  crampt  by 
rules.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  great 
geniuses  miserably  err  by  transgressing 
them,  and,  like  vigorous  travellers,  who 
lofie  their  way,  only  wander  the  wider  on 
account  of  their  own  strength. 

And  yet  'tis  somewhat  singular  in  lite* 
rary  compositions,  and  perhaps  more  so 
in  poetry  than  elsewhere,  that  many  things 
have  been  done  in  the  best  and  purest 
taste,  long  before  rules  were  established 
and  systematized  in  form.  This  we  are 
certain  was  true  with  respect  to  Homer, 
Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  other  Greeks. 
In  modern  times,  it  appears  as  true  of  our 
admired  Shakspeare;  for  who  can  be- 
lieve that  Shakspeare  studied  rules,  or  was 
ever  versed  in  critical  systems?       Ibid. 

^  202.  There  never  wa$  a  time  when 
Rules  did  not  exist, 

A  specious  objection  then  occurs:  '*  If 
^'  these  great  writers  were  so  excellent  be- 
**  fore  rules  were  established,  or  at  least 
^  were  known  to  them,  what  had  they  to 
*'  direct  their  genius,  when  ruled  (to  them 
**  at  least)  did  not  exist?*' 

To  this  question  'tis  hoped  the  answer 
will  not  be  deemed  too  hardy,  should  we 
assert,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
rules  did  not  exist;  that  they  always  made 
a  p«rt  of  that  immutable  truth,  the  natural 
object  of  every  penetrating  genius;  and 
that  if,  at  that  early  Greelc  period,  systems 
of  rules  were  not  established,  those  great 
and  sublime  authors  were  a  rule  to  them- 
selves. They  may  be  said  indeed  to  have 
excelled,  not  by  art,  but  by  nature;  yet 
by  a  nature  which  gave  birih  to  the  per- 
fection of  i^rt. 

The  case  is  nearly  the  same  with  re- 
apept  to  our  Shakspeare.  There  is  hardly 
any  thing  we  appljEiud,  among  his  innu- 
oierable  beauties,  whiph  will  not  be  found 
^tnctly  conformable  to  the  rules  of  sound 
ii^  9Qcieot  criticism. 

That  this  is  true  with  respect  to  his 
characters  and  his  sentiment,  is  evident, 
hence,  that  in  explaining  these  rules,  we 
have  so  ofien  recurred  to  him  for  illustra- 
tions. 


Beeides  quotations  already  alleged,  we 
subjoin  the  following  as  to  character. 

When  Falstaff  and  his  suite  are  so  ig- 
nominiously  routed,  and  the  scuffle  is  by 
Falstaff  so  humorously  exaggerated,  what 
can  be  more  natural  than  such  a  narrative 
to  such  a  character,  distinguished  for  his 
humour,  and  withal  for  bis  want  of  vera** 
city  and  courage? 

'J'he  sagacity  of  common  poets  might 
not  perhaps  have  suggested  so  good  a 
narrative,  out  it  certainly  would  have  sug« 
gested  something  of  the  kind,  and  'tis  m 
this  we  view  the  essence  of  dramatic  chv 
racter,  which  is,  when  we  conjecture  what 
any  one  will  do  or  say,  from  what  he  baf 
done  or  said  already. 

If  we  pass  from  characters  (that  is  to 
say,  manners)  to  sentiment,  we  have  aU 
ready  given  instances,  and  yet  we  shall 
still  give  another. 

When  Rosincrosse  and  Guildemstern 
wait  upon  Hamtet,  be  offers  them  a  re* 
corder  or  pipe,  and  desires  them  to  play-^ 
they  reply  they  cannot — He  repeats  his 
request — they  answer,  they  have  never 
learnt — He  assures  them  nothing  was  so 
easy— they  still  decline — 'Tis  then  he  tells 
them  with  disdain,  "There  is  much  mu- 
"  sic  in  this  little  organ ;  and  yet  you  can- 
**  not  make  it  speak — Do  you  think  I  am 
"  easier  to  be  played  on  than  a  pipe  t" 
Hamlet,  Act  Hi. 

This  I  call  an  elegant  sample  of  senti* 
ment,  taken  under  its  comprehensive  sense. 
But  we  stop  not  here — We  consider  it  at 
a  complete  instance  of  Socratic  reasoning, 
though  'tis  probable  the  author  knew  no* 
thing  how  Socrates  used  to  argue. 

To  explain — Xenophon  makes  Socratee 
reason  as  follows  with  an  ainbitious 
youth,  by  name  f!uthydemus. 

**  'Tis  strapge'  (says  he)  that  those  who 
*'  desire  to  play  upon  the  harp,  or  upon 
*'  the  flute,  or  to  nde  the  managed  horse, 
"  should  not  think  thejonselves  worth  no- 
"  tice  without  having  practised  under  the 
"  best  masters — while  there  are  those  who 
'*  aspire  to  the  governing  of  a  state,  andt;an 
**  thmk  themselves  completely  qualified, 
«  though  it  be  without  preparation  or  la« 
"  hour."  Xenoph.  Mem.  IV.  c.  %.  s.  6. 
Aristotle's  Illustration  is  similar,  in  his 
reasoning  against  men  chosen  ))y  lot  for 
magistrates.  "  'Tis  (says  hej  as  if  wrests 
lera  were  to  be  appointed  by  lot,  and  not 
those  that  are  able  to  wrestle ;  or,  as  if 
from  among  sailors  we  were  to  chooses  pi« 
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lot  by  l6t,  and  that  the  mao  no  elected  was 
io  navigate,  and  not  the  man  who  knew 
the  business."  Rhetor.  L.  II.  c.  20.  p.  94. 
Edit.  Sylb. 

Nothing  ran  be  more  ingenious  than 
this  mode  of  reasoning.  The  premises  are 
obvious  and  undeniable:  the  conclusion 
cogent  and  yet  unexpected.  It  is  a  spe- 
cies of  that  argumentation,  called  in  dia- 
lectic 'E7rayaiy»),  or  induction. 

Aristotle  in  his  Rhetoric  (as  above  quot- 
ed) calls  such  reasonings  ra  2wirpariii-a,  the 
Socratics;  in  the  beginning  of  his  Poetics, 
he  calls  them  the  2wKpaircco(  XSyoi^  the 
Socratic  discourses ;  and  Horace,  in  his 
Art  of  Poetry,  calls  them  the  Socraticse 
charts.  Han^. 

§  203.  The  Connexion  hetv:een  Rules  and 

Genius, 

If  truth  be  always  the  same,  no  wonder 
geniuses  should  coincide,  and  that  too  in 
philosophy,  as  well  as  in  criticism. 

We  venture  to  add,  returning  to  rules, 
that,  if  ihoro  be  any  things  in  Shakspeare 
objectionable  (and  who  is  hardy  enough 
to  deny  it?)  thevery  objections,  as  well  as 
the  beauties,  are  to  be  tried  by  the  same 
rules ;  as  the  same  plummet  alike  shews 
both  what  is  oat  of  the  perpendicular,  and 
in  it ;  the  same  rules  alike  prove  both 
what  is  crooked  and  what  is  straight. 

We  cannot  admit  that  geniuses,  though 
prior  to  systems,  were  prior  also  to  rules, 
because  rules  from  the  beginning  existed 
in  their  own  minds,  and  were  a  part  of 
that  immutable  truth,  which  is  eternal 
and  every  where.  Aristotle,  we  know,  did 
not  form  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Euri- 
pides ;  'twas  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Eu- 
ripides, that  formed  Aristotle. 

And  this  surely  should  teach  us  to  pay 
attention  to  rules,  in  as  much  as  they  and 
genius  are  so  reciprocally  connected,  that 
^is  genius  which  discovers  rules;  and  then 
rules  which  govern  genius. 

'Tis  by  this  amicable  concurrence,  and 
by  this  alone,  that  every  work  of  art  justly 
merits  admiration,  and  is  rendered  as 
highly  perfect,  as  by  human  power  it 
can  be  made.  Ibid, 

§  204.  fVe  ought  not  to  be  content  with 
knowing  what  toe  likCf  but  what  is  really 
worth  lUdng, 

•Tis  not  however  improbable,  that  some 
intrepid  spirit  may  demand  again.  What 
avail  thc«e  subtleties  t — Without  so  much 


trouble,  I  can  be  full  enough' pleased— I 
know  what  I  like. — We  answer.  And  sa 
does  the  carrion-crow,  that  feeds  upon  a 
carcass,  'i'he  difficulty  lies  not  in  know- 
ing what  we  like,  but  in  knowing  how  to 
like,  and  what  is  worth  liking.  Till  these 
ends  are  obtained,  we  may  admire  Durfey 
before  Milton ;  a  smoking  boor  of  Hems- 
kirk,  before  an  apostle  of  Raphael. 

Now  as  to  the  knowing  how  to  like,  and 
then  what  is  worth  liking;  the  first  of 
these,  being  the  object  of  critical  disqui- 
sition, has  been  attempted  to  be  shewn 
through  the  course  of  these  inquiries. 

As  to  the  second,  what  is  worth  our 
liking,  this  is  best  known  by  studying  the 
best  authors,  beginning  from  the  Greeks  ; 
then  passing  to  the  Latins ;  nor  on  any 
account  excluding  those  who  have  excel- 
led among  the  moderns. 

And  here,  if,  while  we  pursue  some  au- 
thor of  high  rank,  we  perceive  we  donH 
instantly  relish  him,  let  us  not  be  disheart- 
ened—let  us  ever  feign  a  relish,  till  we 
find  a  relish  come.  A  morsel  perhaps 
pleases  us  — let  us  cherish  it — Another 
morsel  strikes  us— let  us  cherish  this  also. 
— Let  us  thus  proceed,  and  steadily  per- 
severe, till  we  find  we  can  relish,  not  mor- 
sels, but  wholes  ;  and  feel,  that  what  be- 
gan in  fiction  terminates  in  reality.  The 
film  being  in  this  manner  removed,  we 
shall  discover  beauties  which  we  never 
imagined ;  and  contemn  for  puerilities, 
what  we  once  foolishly  admired. 

One  thing  however  in  this  process  is  in- 
dispensably required :  we  are  on  no  ac- 
count to  expect  that  fine  things  should  de- 
scend to  us;  our  taste,  if  possible,  must 
be  made  to  ascend  to  them. 

This  is  the  labour,  this  the  work  ;  there 
is  pleasure  in  the  success,  and  praise  even 
in  the  attempt. 

Thfs  speculation  applies  not  to  literature 
only:  it  applies  to  music,  to  painting,  and, 
as  they  are  all  congenial,  to  all  the  liberal 
arts.  We  should  in  each  of  them  endea- 
vour to  investigate  what  is  best,  and  there 
(if  I  may  express  myself)  fix  our  abode. 

By  only  seeking  and  perusing  what  is 
truly  excellent,  and  by  contemplating  al- 
ways this  and  this  alone,  the  mind  insensi- 
bly  becomes  accustomed  to  it,  and  finds  that 
in  this  alone  it  can  acquiesce  with  content. 
It  happens  indeed  here,  as  in  a  subject  far 
more  important,  I  mean  in  a  moral  and 
a  virtuous  conduct ;  if  we  choose  the  best 
life,  use  will  make  it  pleasant. 

Ibid. 
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^  ^05.  Character  of  ihe  lEitausH,  the 
Oriental,  tke  Latin,  and  the  GbtssK 
-Languages, 

We  Britons  in  our  time  have  been  re- 
markable borrowers,  as  our  multiform  Ian- 
gua|»;e  may  sufficiently  shew.  Our  terms 
in  polite  literature  prove,  that  this  came 
from  Greece;  our  terms  in  music  and 
painting,  that  these  came  from  Italy  ;  our 
phrases  in  cookery  and  war,  that  we  learnt 
these  from  the  French;  and  our  phrases 
in  navigation,  that  we  were  taught  by  the 
Flemings  and  Low  Dutch.  These  many 
and  very  different  sources  of  our  language 
may  be  the  cause  why  it  is  so  deficient  in 
regularity  and  analogy.  Yet  we  have  this 
advantage  to  compensate  the  defect,  that 
what  we  want  inelegance,  we  gain  in  co- 
piousness, in  which  last  respect  few  lan- 
guages will  be  found  superior  to  our  own. 

Let  us  pass  from  ourselves  to  the  na- 
tions of  the  East.  The  Eastern  world, 
from  the  earliest  days,  has  been  at  all 
times  the  seat  of  enormous  monarchy ;  on 
its  natives  fair  liberty  never  shed  its  ge- 
nial influence.  If  at  any  time  civil  dis- 
cords arose  among  them,  (and  arise  there 
did  innumerable)  the  contest  was  never 
about  the  form  .  of  their  government  (for 
this  was  an  object  of  which  the  combatants 
had  no  conception) ;  it  was  all  from  the 
poor  motive  of,  who  should  be  their  mas- 
ter ;  whether  a  Cyrus  or  an  Artaxerxes,  a 
Mahomet  or  a  Mustapha. 

Such  was  their  condition ;  and  what 
was  the  consequence? — Their  ideas  be- 
came consonant  to  their  servile  state,  and 
their  words  became  consonant  to  their  ser- 
vile ideas.  The  great  distinction  for  ever 
in  their  sight,  was  that  of  tyrant  and  slave  ; 
the  roost  unnatural  one  conceivable,  and 
the  most  susceptible  of  pomp  and  empty 
exaggeration.  Hence  they  talked  of  kings 
as  gods;  and  of  themselves  as  the  meanest 
and  most  abject  reptiles.  Nothing  was  ei- 
ther great  or  little  in  moderation,  but  every 
sentiment  was  heightened  by  incredible 
hyperbole.  Thus,  though  they  sometimes 
ascended  into  the  great  and  magnificent, 
they  as  frequently  degenerated  into  the 
tumid  and  bombast.  The  Greeks  too  of 
Asia  became  infected  by  their  neighbours, 
who  were  often,  at  times,  not  only  their 
neighbours,  but  their  masters ;  and  hence 
that  luxuriance  of  the  Asiatic  style,  un- 
known to  the  chaste  eloquence  and  purity 
x)f  Athens.  But  of  the  Creeks  we  for- 
bear to  speak  aow^  as  we  shall  speak  of 


them  more  fully,  when  we  have  first 
considered  the  nature  or  genius  of  the 
Romans. 

And  what  sort  of  people  may  we  pro- 
nounce the  Romans? — A  nation  engaged 
in  wars  and  commotions,  some  foreign, 
some  domefstic,  which  for  seven  hundred 
years  wholly  engrossed  their  thoughts. 
Hence  therefore  their  language  becamr'i 
like  their  ideas«  copious  in  all  terms  expres- 
sive of  things  political,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  both  of  history  and  popu- 
lar eloquence.  But  what  was  their  phi- 
losophy ? — As  a  nation  it  was  none,  if  we 
may  credit  their  ablest  writers.  And  hence 
the  unfitness  of  their  language  to  this  sub- 
ject ;  a  defect  which  even  Cicero  is  com- 
pelled to  confess,  and  more  fully  makes 
appear,  when  he  writes  philosophy  him- 
self, from  the  number  of  terms  which  he  is 
obliged  to  invent.  Virgil  seems  to  have 
judged  the  most  truly  of  his  countrymen, 
when  admitting  their  inferiority  in  the 
more  elegant  arts,  he  concludes  at  last 
with  his  usual  majesty  : 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento, 
(Hie  tibi  eruut  artes)  pacisqae  impoiiere morem, 
Parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superbos. 

From  considering  the  Romans,  let  us 
pass  to  the  Greeks.  The  Grecian  com- 
monwealths, while  they  maintained  their 
liberty,  were  the  most  heroic  confederacy 
that  ever  existed.  They  were  the  politest, 
the  bravest,  and  the  wisest  of  men.  la 
the  short  space  of  little  more  than  a  cen* 
tury  they  became  such  statesmen,  war- 
riors, orators,  historians,  physicians,  poets, 
critics,  painters,  sculptors,  architects,  and 
(last  of  all)  philosophers,  that  one  can 
hardly  help  considering  that  golden  pe- 
riod, as  a  providential  event  in  honour  of 
human  nature,  to  shew  to  what  perfection 
the  species  might  ascend. 

Now  the  language  of  these  Greeks  was 
truly  like  themselves  ;  it  was  conformable 
to  their  transcendent  and  universal  genius. 
Where  matter  so  abounded,  words  fol- 
lowed of  course,  and  those  exquisite  in 
every  kind,  as  the  ideas  for  which  they 
stood.  And  hence  it  followed,  there  was 
not  a  subject  to  be  found  which  could  not 
with  propriety  be  expressed  in  Greek. 

Here  were  words  and  numbers  for  the 
humour  of  an  Aristophanes ;  for  the  ac- 
tive elegance  of  a  Philemon  or  Menander ; 
for  the  amorous  strains  of  a  Mimnermus 
or  Sappho ;  for  the  rural  lays  of  a  Theo- 
critus or  Bion ;  and  for  the  sublime  coa« 
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•^tlona  of  a  Sofjlhodes  or  Homer.    The  And  thus  is  the  Greek  tongna,  from  iff 

tame  in  prose.  Here  Isocrates  was  enabled    propriety  and  universality,  made  for  all 

to  display  his  art,  in  all  the  accuracy  of  that  is  great  and  all  that  is  beautiful,  ia 

periods  and  the  nice  counterpoise  of  die-  every  subject  and  under  every  form  of 

lion.     Here  Demosthenes  found  materials  writing : 

for  that  nervous  composition,  that  manly  ^    ..  .              «    f  j  j-^         .    j 

lu          ^r           is*    A  J      1        \         _%.*  (.  Oralis  logemnni,  GraiM  dedit  ore  rotuodo 

force    of   unaffected    eloquence,    which  Miualoqui. 

rushed  like  a  torrent,  loo  impetuous  to  be 

Irithstood.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  those  amongst 
Who  were  more  different  in  exhibiting  ti«»  who  either  write  or  read  with  a  view 
their  philosophy,  than  Xenophon,  Plato,  to  employ  their  liberal  leisure,  (for  as  to 
and  his  disciple  Aristotle?    Different,  I  such  as  do  either  from  views  more  sordid, 
•ay,  in  their  character  of  composition ;  we  leave  them,  like  slaves,  to  their  de»- 
for  as  to  their  philosophy  itself,  it  was  in  tirfed  drudgery)  it  were  to  be  wished,  I 
reality  the  same.     Aristotle,  strict,  me-  8«y,  that  the  liberal  (if  they  hare  a  relish 
thodic,  and  orderly;  subtle  in  thought;  for  letters)  would  inspect   the   finished 
•paring  in  ornament}  with  little  address  models  of  Grecian  literature;    that  they 
to  the  passions  or  imagination  ;  but  ex-  would  not  waste  those  hours,  which  they 
hibiting  the  whole  with  such  a  pregnant  cannot  recal,  upon  the  meaner  productions 
brevity,  that  in  every  sentence  we  seem  to  of  the  French  and  English  press  ;  upon 
fead  a  page.     How  exquisitely  is  this  all  that  fungous  growth  of  novels  and  of  pam- 
performed  in  Greek  !  Let  those,  who  ima-  phlets,  where,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  rafely 
gine  it  may  be  done  as  well  in  another  nnd  any  rational  pleasure,  and  more  rare- 
language,  satisfy  themselves,  either  by  at-  ly  still  any  solid  improvement, 
tempting  to  traaslate  him,  or  by  perusing  To  be  completely  skilled  in   ancient 
his  translations  already  made  by  men  of  learning  is  by  no  means  a  work  of  such 
learning.     On   the    contrary,    when    we  insuperable  pains.     The  very  progress  it- 
fead  either  Xenophon  or  Plato,  nothing  self  is  attended  with  delight,  and  resembles 
of  this  method  and  strict  order  appears,  a  journey  through  some  pleasant  country. 
The  formal  and  didactic  is  wholly  dropt.  where,  every  mile  we  advance,  new  charms 
Whatever  they  may  teach,  it  is  without  arise.   It  is  certainly  as  easy  to  be  a  scho- 
professing  to  be  teachers ;  a  train  of  dia-  lar,  as  a  ganaester,  or  many  other  charac- 
logue  and  truly  polite  address,  in  which,  ters  equally  illiberal  and  low.     The  same 
As  in   a  mirror,  we  behold  human   life  application,  the  same  quantity  of  habit, 
adorned  in  all  its  colours  of  sentiment  and  will  fit  us  for  one  as  completely  as  for  the 
Inanners.  other.     And  as  to  those  who  tell  ns,  with 
And  yet  though  these  differ  in  this  man-  an  air  of  seeming  wisdom,  that  it  is  men, 
aer  from  the  Stagyrite,  how  different  are  and  not  books,  we  must  study  to  become 
they  likewise  in  character  from  each  other !  knowing ;  this  I  have  always  remarked, 
"^-Plato,  copious,  figurative,  and  majes-  from  repeated  experience,  to  be  the  com« 
6c;  intermixing  at  times  the  facetious  and  mon  consolation  and  language  of  dunces. 
Satiric;  enriching  his  works  with  tales  and  They  shelter  their  ignorance  under  a  few 
fables,  and  the  mystic  theology  of  ancient  bright  examples,  whose  transcendent  abi- 
times.     Xenophon,  the  pattern  of  perfect  lities,  without  the  common  helps,  have 
iimplicity ;  every  where  smooth,  harmo-  been  sufficient  of  themselves  to  great  and 
ntout,  and  pure ;  declining  the  figurative,  important  ends.     But  alas  1 

Ae  marvellous,  and  the  mystic ;  ascending  *>    •  •.          i    ..•.••  •   -.-ui 

■    ^         I     •  4     4V     -.^urJL              ^L        "*  0ecipit  eienplar  Vitus  imiubile— 
but  rarely  into  the  sublime ;  nor  then  so 

much  trusting  to  the  colours  of  style  as  to  In   truth,    each  man's  understanding, 

tiie  intriiifiic  dignity  of  the  sentiment  it^  when  ripened  and  mature,  is  a  composite 

•elfk  of  natural  capacity,  and  of  superinduced 

The  langtii^  in  the  mean   time,  in  habit     Hence  the  greatest  men  will  be 

\rhioh  he  and  Plato  wrote,  appears  to  suit  necessarily  those  who  possess  the  best  ca-^ 

•o  accurately  with  the  style  of  both,  that  pacities,  cultivated  with  the  best  habits. 

when  we  read  either  of  the  two,  we  can*  Hence   also    moderate    capacities,  when 

tot  help  thinking,  that  it  is  he  alone  who  adorned  with  valuable  science,  will  far 

has  hit  its  character,  and  that  it  could  transcend  others  the  most  acute  by  nature, 

not  have  appealed  so  elegant  in  any  other  when  either  negleeted,  or  applied  to  low 

wniMr.  tndliase  purposes.    And  thus,  for  the  ho« 
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Aour  oT  culture  and  good  learning,  they 
lure  able  to  render  a  man,  if  he  will  take 
the  pains,  iotrinsically  more  excellent  than 
his  natural  superiors.  Harris. 

^  206.     History  of  the  Limits  and  Extent 
of  the  Middle  Age. 

When  the  magnitude  of  the  Roman 
empire  grew  enormous,  and  there  were 
two  imperial  cities,  Rome  and  Constanti- 
nople, then  that  happened  which  was  na- 
tural ;  out  of  one  empire  it  became  two, 
distinguished  by  the  different  names  of  the 
Western,  and  the  Eastern. 

The  Western  empire  soon  sunk.  So 
early  as  in  the  fifth  century,  Rome,  once 
the  mistress  of  nations,  beheld  herself  at 
the  feet  of  a  Qothic  sovereign.  The 
Eastern  empire  lasted  many  centuries 
longer,  and,  though  often  impaired  by 
external  enemies,  and  weakened  as  often 
by  internal  factions,  yet  still  it  retained 
traces  of  its  ancient  splendour,  resembling, 
in  the  language  of  Virgil,  some  fair  but 
faded  flower : 

Cui  neqne  fulgor  adbuc,  necdum,  sua  forma 
recessit.  Vino. 

At  length,  after  various  plunges  and 
various  escapes,  it  was  totally  annihilated 
in  the  fifteenth  century  by  the  victorious 
arms  of  Mahomet  the  Great. 

The  interval  between  the  fall  of  these 
two  empires  (the  Western  or  Latin  in  the 
fifth  century,  the  Eastern  or  Grecian  in 
the  fifteenth)  making  a  space  of  near  a 
thousand  years,  constitutes  what  we  call 
the  Middle  Age. 

Dominion  passed  during  this  interval 
into  the  hands  of  rude,  illiterate  men : 
men  who  conquered  more  by  multitude 
than  by  military  skill ;  and  who,  having 
little  or  no  taste  either  for  sciences  or  arts, 
natural ly  despised  those  things  from  which 
they  had  reaped  no  advantage. 

This  was  the  age  of  Monkery  and  Le- 
gends ;  of  Leonine  verses,  (that  is,  of  bad 
Latin  put  into  rhyme ;)  of  projects,  to  de- 
cide truth  by  ploughshares  and  battoons ; 
of  crusades,  to  conquer  infidels,  and  ex- 
tirpate heretics ;  of  princes  deposed,  not 
•8  Croesus  was  by  Cyrus,  but  by  one  who 
had  no  armies,  and  who  did  not  even 
\rear  a  sword. 

Different  portions  of  this  age  have  been 
distinguished  by  different  descriptions ; 
such  as  Sasculum  Monotheleticum,  Saecu- 
lum  Eiconoclasticum,  Saeculum  Obscu* 
rumy  Seculum  Fexreiun,  Seculum  Hildi- 


brandinum,  &c. ;  strange  names  it  must  be 
confessed,  some  more  obvious,  others  less 
so,  yet  none  tending  to  furnish  us  with 
any  high  or  promising  ideas. 

And  yet  we  must  acknowledge,  for  the 
honour  of  humanity  and  of  its  great  and 
divine  Author,  who  never  forsakes  it,  that 
some  sparks  of  intellect  were  at  all  times 
visible,  through  the  whole  of  this  dark  and 
dreary  period.  It  is  here  we  must  look 
for  the  taste  and- literature  of  the  times. 

The  few  who  were  enlightened,  when 
arts  and  sciences  were  thus  obscured,  may 
be  said  to  have  happily  maintained  the 
continuity  of  knowledge;  to  have  been  (if 
I  may  use  the  expression)  like  the  twilight 
of  a  summer's  night ;  that  auspicious  gleam 
between  the  setting  and  the  rising  sun, 
which,  though  it  cannot  retain  the  lustre 
of  the  day,  helps  at  least  to  save  us  from 
the  totality  of  darkness.  Ibid, 
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207.     An  Account  of  the  DestnuUion  of 
the  Alexandrian  Library. 

"  When  Alexandria  was  taken  by  the 
Mahometans,  Amrus,  their  commander, 
found  there  Philoponus,  whose  conver- 
sation highly  pleased  him,  as  Amrus  was 
a  lover  of  letters,  and  Philoponus  a 
learned  man.     On  a  certain  day  Philo- 
ponus said  to  him :  *  You  have  visited 
all  the  repositories  or  public  warehouses 
in  Alexandria,  and  you  have  sealed  up 
things  of  every  sort  that  are  found  there. 
As  to  those  things  that  may  be  useful  to 
you,  I  presume  to  say  nothing  ;   but  as 
to  things  of  no  service  to  you,  some  of 
them  perhaps  may  be  more  suitable  to 
me.'  Amrus  said  to  him :    '  And  what 
is  it  you  want  ?"   *  The  philosophical 
books    (replied  he)   preserved  in   the 
royal  libraries.'    *  Tbis  (said  Amrus)  is 
a  request  upon  which  I  cannot  decide. 
You  desire  a  thing  where  I  can  issue  no 
orders  till  I  have  leave  from  Omar,  the 
commander  of    the  faithful.' — Letters 
were  accordingly  written  to  Omar,  in* 
forming  him  of  what  Philoponus  had 
said ;  and  an  answer  was  returned  by 
Omar,  to  the  following  purport :    *  As 
to  the  books  of  which  you  have  made 
mention,  if  there  be  contained  in  them 
what  accords  with   the  book  of  God 
(meaning  the  Alcoran)  there  is  without 
them,  in  the  book  of  God,  all  that  is 
sufficient.     But  if  there  be  any  thing  in 
them  repugnant  to  that  book,  we  in  no 
respect  want  them.     Order  them  there- 
fore to  be  all  destroyed.'    Aipras  upon 
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^'  tiib  ordered  them  to  be  dispersed 
**  through  the  baths  of  Alexandria,  and  to 
**  be  there  burnt  in  making  the  baths 
*•  warm.  After  this  manner,  in  the  space 
*•  of  six  months,  they  were  all  consumed." 

The  historian,  having  related  the  story, 
ftdds  from  his  own  feelings,  "  Hear  what 
^  was  done,  and  wonder  1" 

Thus  ended  this  noble  library ;  and 
thus  began,  if  it  did  not  begin  sooner,  the 
age  of  barbarity  and  ignorance.     Harris. 

\  208.      A   short  hutoritoal  Account  of 
Athens, /rom  the  time  of  her  Persian 
Triumphs  to  that  of  her  becoming  subject 
to  the  Turks.— iSic/di,  during  this  long 
Interval^  of  her  politicat  aiid   literary 
State  ;  of  her  Philosophers  ;  of  her  Gym' 
nasia;  of  her  good  and  bad  Fortune^ 
S(c.  Sfc. — Mannersof  the  present  Inhabit 
iants. — Olives  and  Honey* 
When  the  Athenians  had  delivered  them- 
Jielves  from  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus,  and 
iifter  this  had  defeated  the  vast  efforts  of 
the  Persians,  and  that  against  two  succes- 
31  ve invaders,  Darius  and  Xwxes,  they  may 
be  considered  as  at  the  summit  of  their  na- 
tional glory.     For  mote  than  half  a  cen- 
tury afterwards  they  maintained,  without 
controul,  the  sovereignty  of  Greece*. 

As  their  taste  was  tiaturally  good,  arts 
i>f  every  kind  soon  rose  among  them,  and 
flourished.  Valour  had  given  them  re- 
putation ;  reputation  gave  them  an  ascend* 
ant ;  and  that  ascendant  produced  a  secu- 
rity, which  left  their  minds  at  ease,  and 
^ave  them  leisure  to  cultivate  every  thing 
liberal  or  elegant 

It  ^as  then  that  Pericles  adorned  the 
tdty  with  temples,  theatres*  and  other  beau- 
tiful public  buildings.  Phidias,  the  great 
Sculptor,  was  employed  as  his  architect ; 
who  when  he  had  erected  edifices,  adorned 
them  himself,  and  added  statues  and  basso-^ 
relievos,  the  admiration  of  every  beholder. 
It  was  then  that  Polygnotus  and  Myro 
baltited;  that  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
^rote;  and,  not  longafter,  that  they  saw 
l^e  divine  Socrates. 

Hiiman  iaifairs  are  by  nature  prone  to 
b\iange ;  and  states,  as  well  as  individuals, 
are  bom  td  decay.  Jealousy  and  ambi- 
tibhiii8etisiblyf<)m4ntedWars;  and  success 
in  thes^  wars,  aa  in  others,  was  often  vari- 
bu84  The  military  strength  of  the  Athe- 
hiiani  Vras  first  impaired  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
hians;  after  that,  it  Was  again  humiliated. 


tnder  Epaminondas,  bv  th^  ThebeiM$ 
and,  last  of  all,  it  was  wholly  crushed  by 
the  Macedonian  Philip. 

But  though  their  political  soverfeiglatj 
was  lost,  yct^  happily  for  mankind,  their 
love  of  literature  and  arts  did  not  sink 
along  with  it. 

Just  at  the  close  of  their  golden  days  of 
empire,  flourished  Xenophoh  and  Plato^ 
the  disciples  of  Socrates ;  and  from  Plato 
descended  that  race  of  philosophers  called 
the  Old  Academy. 

Aristotle,  who  was  Plato's  disciple,  may 
be  said  not  to  have  invented  a  new  philo- 
sophy, but  rather  to  have  tempered  the 
suolime  and  rapturous  mysteries  of  his  mas- 
ter with  method,  order,  and  a  stricter 
mode  of  reasoning. 

Zeno,  who  was  himself  also  educated  in 
the  principles  of  Plaionism,  only  differed 
from  Plato  in  the  comparative  estimate  of 
things,  allowing  nothing  to  be  intrinsically 
good  but  virtue,  nothing  intrinsically  bad 
but  vice,  and  considering  all  other  things 
to  be  in  themselves  indifferent. 

He  too,  and  Aristotle,  accurately  calti-» 
vated  logic,  but  in  different  ways :  for  Ari- 
stotle chiefly  dwelt  upon  the  simple  syllo- 
gism; Zeno  upon  that  which  is  derived 
out  of  it,  the  compound  or  hypothetic. 
Both  too,  as  well  as  other  philosophers^ 
cultivated  rhetoric  along  with  logic ;  hold- 
ing a  knowledge  in  both  to  be  requisite 
for  those  who  think  of  addressing  mankind 
with  all  the  efficacy  of  persuasion.  Zeno 
elegantly  illustrated  the  force  of  these  two 
powers  by  a  simile,  taken  from  the  hand  ; 
the  close  power  of  logic  he  compared  to 
the  fist,  or  hand  compressed  ;  the  diffuse 
power  of  logic,  to  the  palm,  or  hand  open. 
I  shall  mention  but  two  sects  more,  the 
New  Academy,  and  the  Epicurean. 

The  New  Academy,  so  called  from  the 
Old  Academy  (the  name  given  to  the 
school  of  Plato)  was  founded  by  Arcesilas, 
and  ably  maintained  by  Carneades.  From 
a  mistaken  imitation  of  the  great  parent  of 
philosophy,  Socrates,  (particularly  as  he 
appears  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato)  because 
Socrates  doubted  some  things,  therefore 
Arcesilas  and  Carneades  doubted  all. 

Epiculrtis  dt«W  from  another  source :  Oe- 
mocritus  had  taught  him  atoms  and  a  void. 
By  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms  he 
fancied  he  could  form  a  world,  while  by 
a  feigned  veneration  he  complimented 
away  his  gods,  and  totally  denied  theif 


^  Ftir  these  hiitoricm)  fmots  eontutt  the  ancaent  and  tnodern  author*  of  Grecian  history^ 
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)]flk>Vidential  care,  lest  the  troable  of  it        The  eyetein  indeed  of  Aristotle  irii 

should  impair  their  uniaterrapied  state  of  not  denominated  from  the  place  but  waa 

bliss.     Virtue  he  recommended,  though  called  Peripatetic,  from  the  manner  in  which 

not  for  the  sake  of  virtue,  but  pleasure :  he  taught;  from  his  walking  about  at  the 

pleasure,  according  to  him,  being  our  chief  time  when  he  disserted.     The  term  Epi* 

and  sovereign  good*  It  must  be  confessed,  curean  philosophy  needs  no  explanation, 
however,  that  though  his  principles  were        Open  air,  shade,  *water,  and  pleasant 

erroneous,  and  even  bad^  never  was  a  man  walks,  seem  above  all  things  to  favour 

more  temperate  and  humane ;  never  was  that  exercise  the  best  suited  to  contem- 

a  man  more  beloved  by  his  friends,  or  plation,  I  mean  gentle  walking  without 

more  cordially  attached  to  them  in  affec*  inducing  fatigue.     The   many  agreeable 

.  tionate  esteem.  walks  in  and  about  Oxford  may  teach  my 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  alliance  own  countrymen  the  truth  of  thisassertioni 

between  philosophy  and  rhetoric.     This  and  best  explain  how  Horace  lived,  while 

cannot  be  thought  wonderful,  if  rhetoric  the  student  at  Athens,  employed  (as  he 

be  the  art  by  which  men  are  persuaded  tells  us) 

and  if  men  cannot  be  penjuaded  without  a       .^^^  ,j,^.^  ^^^j^„.    ^^^^^  ^^^„^ 

knowledge  of  human  nature;    tor  what 

but  philosophy  can  procure  us  this  know-  These  places  of  public  institution  werd 

ledge?  called  among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of 

It  was  for  this  reason  the  ablest  Greek  Gymnasia,  in  which,  whatever  that  viTord 

philosophers  not  only  taught  (as  we  hinted  might  have  originally  meant,  were  taught 

Defore)  but  wrote  also  treatises  upon  rhe-  all  those  exercises,  and   all  those  arts, 

toric.     They  had  a  farther  inducement,  which  tended  to  cultivate  not  Only  ihtf 

and  that  was  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  their  body  but  the  mind.   As  man  was  a  being 

language,  as  it  was  then  spoken  among  consisting  of  both,  the  Greeks  could  not 

the  learned  and  polite.  They  would  have  consider  that  education  as  complete  itk 

been  ashamed  to  have  delivered  philoso-  which  both  were  not  regarded,  and  both 

phy,  as  it  has  been  too  often  delivered  properly  formed.    Hence  their  Gymnasia, 

since,  in  compositions  as  clumsy  as  the  with  reference  to  this  double  end,  weY* 

common  dialect  of  the  mere  vulgar.  adorned  with  two  statues,  those  of  Mer- 

The  same  love  of  elegance,  which  made  cury  and  of  Hercules ;  the  corporeal  ac* 

them  attend  to  their  style,  made  them  at-  complishments  being  patronised  (as  they 

tend  even  to  the  places  where  their  philo-  supposed)    by  the  God  of  strength,  the 

%ophy  was  taught.  mental  accomplishments  by  the  God  of 

Plato  delivered  his  lectures  in  a  place  ingenuity, 
shaded  with  groves ;  on  the  banks  of  the  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  many  places^, 
river  Ilissus ;  and  which,  as  it  once  be-  now  called  Academies,  scarce  deserve  the 
longed  to  a  person  called  Academus,  was  name  upon  this  extensive  plan,  if  the  pro- 
railed  after  his  name,  the  Academy.  Ari-  fessors  teach  no  more  than  how  to  dance^ 
Btotle  chose  another  spot  of  a  similar  cha-  fence,  and  ride  upon  horses, 
hicter,  where  there  wcrb  trees  and  shade ;  It  was  for  the  cultivation  of  every  libe- 
«  spot  called  the  Lycasum.  Zeno  taught  ral  accomplishment  that  Athens  waf  cele- 
in  a  portico  or  colonnade,  distinguished  brated  (as  we  have  said)  during  many 
from  other  buildings  of  that  sort  (of  which  centuries,  long  after  her  political  influence 
the  Athenians  had  many)  by  the  name  of  was  lodt,  and  at  an  end. 
the  Variegated  Portico,  the  walls  being  When  Alexander  the  Great  died,  many 
decorated  with  various  paintings  of  Po-  tyrants,  like  many  hydras,  immedUlely 
Ivgnotus  and  Myro,  two  capital  masters  of  sprung  up.  Ath6is  then,  though  she  still 
that  trauscendant  period.  Epicurus  ad-  maintained  the  form  6i  her  anciem  go^ 
dressed  his  hearers  in  those  well-known  vernment,  was  perpetually  checked  and 
l^ardens  called,  after  his  own  name,  the  humiliated  by  their  insolence.  Antipater 
gardens  of  Epicurus.  destroyed  her  orators  5  and  she  was  s^ked 

Some  of  these  places  glive  names  to  the  by  Demetrius.  At  length  she  became  sab- 

^odrines  which  w^re  taught  there.  Plato's  ject  to  the  all-powerful  Romans,  and  found 

philosophy  took  its  name  of  Academic,  the  cruel  Sylla  her  severest  enemy. 
ftom  the  Academy  j  that  of  Zeno  was        His  face  (which  perhaps  indicated  his 

tailed  the  Stoic,  from  a  Greek  word  sig-  manner,)  was  of  a  purple  red,  intermixed 

«ifying  a  portico*  with    white.    This  circumstance  c<mid 
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oot  escape  the  witty  Atfaenians :  they  de- 
scribed him  10  a  yerae,  and  ridiculouiiy 
Baidy 

Sylla's  ikoe  if  a  mulberry,  sprinkled  with  meal. 

The  devastations  and  carnage  which  he 
caused  soon  after,  gave  them  too  much 
reason  to  repent  their  sarcasm. 

The  civil  war  between  Csesar  and  Pom* 
pey  soon  followed,  and  their  natural  love 
of  liberty  made  them  side  with  Pom  pey. 
Here  again  they  were  unfortunate,  forCas- 
Bar  conquered.  But  Cesar  did  not  treat 
them  like  Sylla.  With  that  clemency, 
which  made  so  amiable  a  part  of  his  cha- 
racter, he  dismissed  them,  by  a  fine  allu- 
sion to  their  illustrious  ancestors,  saying, 
*  that  he  spared  the  living  for  the  sake  of 
the  dead.' 

Another  storm  followed  soon  after  this, 
the  wars  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  With  Au« 
gustus  and  Antony.  Their  partiality  for 
liberty  did  not  here  forsake  them ;  they 
took  part  in  the  contest  with  the  two  pa- 
triot Romans,  and  erected  their  statues 
near  their  own  ancient  deliverers,  Harmo- 
diu^  and  Aristogiton,  who  had  slain  Hip- 
parchus.  But  they  were  still  unhappy, 
for  their  enemies  triumphed. 

They  made  their  peace  however  with 
Augustus;  and,  having  met  afterwards 
with  different  treatment  under  different 
emp(}rors,  sometimes  favourable,  some- 
timeis  harsh,  and  never  more  severe  than 
undor  Vespasian,  their  oppressions  were 
at  length  relieved  by  the  virtuous  Nerva 
and  Trajan. 

M  ankind.  during  the  interval  which  be- 
gan i  rom  Nerva,  and  which  extended  to 
the  death  of  that  best  of  emperors,  Marcus 
Anto  ninus,  felt  a  respite  from  those  evils 
whici  1  they  had  so  severely  felt  before,  and 
whidn  they  felt  so  severely  revived  under 
Com:  modus  and  his  wretched  successors. 
Al.hens,  during  the  above  golden  pe- 
riod, enjoyed  more  than  all  others  the  ge- 
neral felicity,  for  she  found  in  Adrian  so 
gene  rous  a  benefactor,  that  her  citizens 
coul  d  hardly  help  esteeming  him  a  second 
fouo.der«  He  restored  their  old  privi- 
lege 8,  gave  them  new;  repaired  their  an- 
(aeo  .t  buildingSi  and  added  others  of  his 
owr  1.  Marcus  Antoninus,  although  he 
did  not  do  so  much,  still  continued  to 
•he  w  them  his  benevolent  attention. 

If  from  this  period  we  turn  our  eyes 
hm  ck,  we  ahall  nod,  for  centuries  before, 
4hi  u  Athens  was  the  place  of  education, 
BC 't  only  for  Greeks,  but  for  Romans. 


^was  hither  that  Horace  was  aeot  by  W 
father;  'twas  here  that  Cicero  put  hb  scm 
Marcus  under  Cradppus,  one  of  the  ableit 
philosophers  then  belonging  to  thatdtjr*' 

The  sects  of  philosophers  which  W0 
have  already  described,  were  still  exi8tiii|p 
when  St.  Paul  came  thither.  We  caniiol 
enough  admire  the  superior  eloquence  of 
that  apostle,  in  his  manner  of  addressing 
80  intelligent  an  audience.  We  cannot 
enough  admire  the  sublimity  of  his  ex- 
ordium; the  propriety  of  his  mentioning 
an  altar  which  he  had  found  there,  and 
his  quotation  from  Aratus,  one  of  their 
well-known  poets.     Acts  xvii.  22. 

Nor  was  Athens  only  celebrated  for  the 
residence  of  philosophers,  and  the  institu- 
tion of  youth :  men  of  rank  and  fortune 
•found  pleasure  in  a  retreat  which  contri- 
buted so  much  to  their  liberal  enjoyment* 

The  friend  and  correspondent  of  Ci- 
•cero,  T.  Pomponius,  from  his  long  at- 
tachment to  this  city  and  country,  had  at* 
tained  such  a  perfection  in  its  arts  and  lan- 
guage, that  he  acquired  to  himself  the  ad- 
ditional name  of  Atticus.  This  great  man 
may  be  said  to  have  lived  during  times  of 
the  worst  and  cruellest  factions.  His 
youth  was  spent  under  Sylla  and  Marius ; 
the  middle  of  his  life  during  all  the  san- 
guinary scenes  that  followed ;  and  when 
he  was  old  he  saw  the  proscriptions  of 
Antony  and  Octavius.  Yet,  though  Ci- 
cero and  a  multitude  more  of  the  best 
men  perished,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
survive  every  danger.  Nor  did  he  seek 
a  safety  for  himself  alone:  his  virtue  so 
recommended  him  to  the  leaders  of  every 
side,  that  he  was  able  to  save  not  himself 
alone,  but  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  many 
of  his  friends. 

When  we  look  to  this  amiable  charac- 
ter, we  may  well  suppose,  that  it  was  not 
merely  for  amusement  that  he  chose  to 
live  at  Athens ;  but  rather  that,  by  resid- 
ing there,  he  might  so  far  realize  philoso- 
phy, as  to  employ  it  for  the  conduct  of 
life,  and  not  merely  for  ostentation. 

Another  person,  during  a  better  period 
(that  I  mean  between  Nerva  and  Marcus 
Antoninus),  was  equally  celebrated  for 
his  affection  to  this  city.  By  this  person 
I  mean  Herodes  Atticus,  who  acquired 
the  last  name  from  the  same  reasons  for 
which  it  had  formerly  been  given  to  Pom- 
ponius. 

We  hare  remarked  already,  that  vicis- 
mtudes  befal  both  men  and  cities,  and 
changes  too  often  happen  frqm  prosper- 
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em  to  adYena     Sndi  was  the  state  of  et^iialled  the  trath»  the  aocuraoy,  and  the 

Athena,  under  the  aucceaaors  of  Afexaa-    elegaace  of  Mr.  Stuart,  who,  after  having 

ander,  and  so  on  from  Sylla  down  to  the    resided  there  between  three  and  four  years, 

time  of  Augustus.     It  shared  the  same    haa  given  such  plans  and  eleyatioos  of  the 

hard  fate  with  the  Roman  empire  in  ge-    capital  buildings  now  standing,  togethtf 

neral,  upon  the  accession  of  Commodus.      with  learned  comments  to  elucidate  erery 

At  length,  after  a  certain  period,  the    part,  that  he  seems,  as  far  as  was  possibki 

Barbarians  of  the  North  began  to  pour  into    for  the  power  of  description,  to  have  rt* 

the  South.      Rome  was  taken  by  Alaric,    stored  the  city  to  its  ancient  splendour. 

and  Athens  was  besieged  by  the  same.        He  has  not  only  given  us  the  greatest 

Yet  here  we  are  informed  (at  least  we    outlines  and  their  measures,  but  separate 

learn  so  from  history)  that  it  was  miracu-    measures  and  drawings  of  the  minuter de- 

lously  saved  by  Minerva  and  Achilles,    corations;  so  that  a  British  artist  may  (if 

The  goddess,  it  seems,  and  the  hero,  both    he  please)  follow  Phidias,  and  build  in 

of  them  appeared,  compelling  the  invader    Britain  as  Phidias  did  at  Athens. 

to  raise  the  siege.  Harris.  Spon,  speaking  of  Attica,  says,  *  that 

.to  -  the  road    near  Athens  was  pleasing,  and 

kf09.  rke  Account  given  by  Stwbsius  of  ^^^  ^^^y  peasants  polished.'  Speaking  of 
At»ens,  and  its  subsequent  History.  ^^  Athenians  in  general,  he  says  of  them 
Synesius,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  — **  its  ont  une  politesse  d'esprit  naturelle, 
visited  Athens,  and  gives,  in  his  epistles,  et  beaucoup  d'adresse  dans  toutes  les  af- 
an  account  of  his  visit.  Its  lustre  appears  faires,  quMs  entreprennent.*' 
at  that  time  to  have  been  greatly  dimi-  Wheeler,  who  was  Spon's  fellow^tra« 
nished.  Among  other  things  he  informs  veller,  says  as  follows,  when  he  and  hta 
us,  that  the  celebrated  portico  or  colon-  company  approached  Athens :  **  We  be- 
nade,  the  Greek  name  of  which  gave  name  gan  now  to  think  ourselves  in  a  more  civi- 
to  the  sect  of  Stoics,  had,  by  an  oppres-  lized  country  than  we  had  yet  passed;  for 
aive  pro-consul,  been  despoiled  of  its  fine    not  a  shepherd  that  we  met,  but  bid  us 

Pictures;  and  that,  on  this  devastation,  it  welcome,  and  wished  us  a  good  journey." 
ad  been  forsaken  by  those  philosophers,  p.  335.  Speaking  of  the  Athenians,  he 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  adds,  *' This  must  with  great  truth  be  aaid 
Grecian  empire  was  cruelly  oppressed  by  of  them,  their  bad  fortune  hath  not  been 
the  crusaders,  and  all  things  in  confusion,  able  to  take  from  them  what  they  have  bj 
Athens  was  besieged  by  one  Segurus  Leo,  nature,  that  is,  much  subtlety  or  wit. ' 
who  was  unable  to  take  it;  and,  after  p.  347.  And  again.  '*  The  Athenians, 
that,  by  a  Marquis  of  Montserrat,  to  notwithstanding  the  long  possession  that 
whom  it  surrendered.  barbarism  hath  had  of  this  place,  seem  to 

Its  fortune  after  this  was  various  ;  and  be  much  more  polished,  in  point  of  man- 
it  was  sometimes  under  the  Venetians,  ners  and  oonYersation,  than  any  other  in 
sometimes  under  the  Catalonians,  till  Ma-  these  parts ;  being  civil,  and  of  respectful 
hornet  the  Great  made  himself  master  of  behaviour  to  all,  and  highly  conplimental 
Constantinople.  This  fatal  catastrophe  in  their  discourse.''  p.  336. 
(which  happened  near  two  thousand  years  Stuart  says  of  the  pveseot  Athenians, 
after  the  time  of  Pisistratus)  brought  what  Spon  and  Wheeler  said  of  their  fore- 
Athens,  and  with  it  all  Greece,  into  the  fathers; — ^*  he  found  in  them  the  same  ad<* 
hands  of  the  Turks,  under  whose  despotic  dress,  the  same  natural  acuteness,  though 
yoke  it  has  continued  ever  since.  severely  curbed  by  their  despotic  masters." 

The  city  from  this  time  has  been  ooca-  One  custom  I  cannot  omit.  He  tells  me, 
sionally  visited,  and  descriptions  of  it  pub-  that  frequeutly  at  their  convivial  meetings, 
Itshed  by  different  travellers.  Wheeler  one  of  the  company  takes  what  they,  now 
Was  there  along  with  Spon,  in  the  time  of  call  a  lyre,  though  it  is  rather  a  species  of 
oer  Charles  the  Second,  and  both  of  them  guitar,  and  after  a  short  prelude  on  the  in- 
have  published  curious  and  valuable  nar-  strument,  as  if  he  were  waiting  for  inspi- 
yatives.  Others,  as  well  natives  of  this  ration,  accompanies  his  instrumental  music 
island  as  foreigners,  have  been  there  sinoe,  with  his  voice,  suddenly  chanting  some  ex- 
«nd  some  have  given  (as  Mons.  Le  Roy)  tempore  verses,  which  seldom  exceed  two 
specious  publications  of  what  we  are  to  or  three  disticfas;  that  he  then  delivers  the 
suppose  they  saw.     None  however  have   lyre  to  hie  neighbour,  who^  after  he  has 
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dotae  the  Mine,  deliTen  it  to  another;  and  it  cannot  fail  being  iostnictiTe,  Bin&B  W4 

that  80  the  lyre  circulates,  till  it  has  past  view  through  these  the  interior  of  human 

round  the  table.  nature.  'Tis  by  these  we  perceive  whatsori 

Nor  can  I  forget  his  informing  me,  that,  of  animal  man  is:  so  that  while  not  only 

notwithstanding  the  yarious  fortunes  of  Europeansaredistinguishedfrora  Asiaticsi 

Athens,  as  a  city,  Attica  was  still  famous  but  English  from  French,  French  from  Ita- 

for  olives,  and  MountH^mettus  for  honey,  lians,  and  (what  is  still  more)  every  indi- 

Human  institutions  pensh,  but  nature  is  vidual  from  his  neighbour;  we  view  at  the 

permanent.  HarriM.  same  time  one  nature,  which  is  common  to 

§210.     AnetdoU  of  the  Modem  QRf^^s.  '^'ISlorace  informs  us  that  a  drama,  where 

I  shall  quit  the  Greeks,  after  I  have  re-  the  sentiment?  and  manners  are  well  pre- 

lated  a  short  narrative,  a  narrative,  so  far  served,  will  please  the  audience  more  than 

curious,  as  it  helps  to  prove,  that  even  a  pompous  table  where  they  are  wanting, 

among  the  present  Greeks,  in  the  day  of  Perhaps  what  is  true  in  dramatic  compo« 

tenritude,   the  remembrance  of  their  an*  sition,  is  no  less  true  in  hidtorical. 
cient  glory  is  not  totally  eitinct  Plutarch,  among  (he  Greek  hidtorians. 

When  the  late  Mr.  Anson  (Lord  An-  appears  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  have  mc- 

Bon^s  brother)  was  upon  his  travels  in  the  rited  this  praise. 

East,he  hired  a  vessel  to  visit  the  isle  of        Nor  ought  I  to  omit  (as  I  shall  soon  re- 

l*enedo9.    His  pilot,  an  old  Greek,  as  they  fer  to  them)  some  of  our  best  Monkish 

^vere  sailing  along,  said  with  some  satis-  historians,  though  prone  upon  occasion  to 

faction,  "  There  'twas  our  fleet  lay."  Mr.  degenerate  into  the  incredible.      As  they 

Ansondemanded,*' What  fleet?"**  What  often  lived  during  the  times  which  ihoy 

fleet  I"  replied  the  old  man  (a  little  piqued  described,  'twas  natural  they  should  paint 

at  the  question)  '*  why  our  Grecian  fleet  the  life  and  the  manners  which  they  saw. 
at  the  siege  of  Troy*.''                  Ibid.  Ibid. 

§211.   On  the  differmi  Modes  of  History.  $2ll     Concerning  natural  Beauty;  iU 

The  modes  indeed  of  history  appear  to  Idea  the  same  in  aU  times -Tii  ess auaH 
be  different.  There  is  a  mode  which  we  TEiiPB-lWte  of  Vibgil  and  Ho- 
mey call  historical  declamaUon  :  a  mode,  Racb-o/  Milton,  in  describing  Pa^ 
Where  theauthor,  dwelling  little  upon  facts,  radtse^^exhibiUd  of  laU  years  first  m 
indulges  himself  in  various  and  copious  re-  i^r«»-<A^cc  transferred  to  English 
flections  Gardens^not  fjoonting  to  the  enlighten" 

Whatever  good  (if  any)  may  be  derived  ^  ^^"^  ^/ **«  ""^^^  Age^-^proved  in 

from  this  method,  it  is  not  likely  to  give  L^land,    Petrarch,   arui   bANNAZA- 

us  fnuch  knowledge  of  facts.  Rivs^^Qnnpanson  betw^  the  younger 

Another  mode  is,  that  which  I  call  ge-  C^*"»»  ««^  ^«*"'  *-«  ^^^  ^/  **^'*^^- 

neral  or  rather  public  history  ;   a  mode  Let  us  pass  for  a  moment  from  the  ele- 

abundant  in  facts,  wbere  treaties  and  alii-  gant  works  of  Art,  to  the  more  elegant 

ftnces,  battles  and  sieges,  marches  and  re-  works  of  Nature.      The  two  subjects  are 

treats,  are  accurately  detailed  ;   together  so  nearly  allied,  that  the  same  taste  usually 

with  dates,    descriptions,   tables,    plans,  relishes  them  both. 

Andallthecollateral  helps  both  of  cbrono-  Now  there  is  nothing  more  certain, 

lory  and  geography*  than  that  the  face  of  inanimate  nature  has 

In  this,  no  doubt,  there  is  utility:  yet  been  at  all  times  captivating.    The  vulgar, 

the  sameness  of  the  events  resembles  not  a  indeed,  look  no  farther  than  to  scenes  of 

little  the  sameness  of  human  bodies.     One  culture,  because  all  their  views  merely 

head,  two  sboulderi,  two  1^,  &c.  seem  terminate  in  utility.     They  only  remark, 

equally  to  characterise  an  European  and  that  'tis  fine  barley;  that  'tis  rich  clover; 

an  African;  a  native  of  old  Rome,  and  a  as  an  ox  or  an  ass,  if  they  could  speak  ^ 

native  of  modem.  would  inform  us.     But  the  liberal  have 

A  third  species  of  history  still  behind,  nobler  views ;  and  though  they  give  to 

fis  that  which  gives  a  sample  of  sentiments  culture  its  due  praise,  they  can  be  delight- 

^Hid  manners.  ed  with  natural  beauties,  where  cult  ure  was 

if  the  account  of  these  last  be  faithful,  never  known. 

*  Thn  ttorjr  was  toM  tbc  aotliory  Mr.  Uariisy  by  Mr.  Aoson  hiniMlf. 
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Ages  ago  they  hare  celebrated  with  en-  Wmtou'd  at  io  her  prime,  and  play'd  at  will 

thu«a«tic  rapture.  "  •  deep  retired  vale  "?';''{['"''"«''''  ^f""  *»"'' ""•••«*♦» 

..         .   "         ,•       .1.     '^  I.  •              I  Wild  above  rule  or  art,  enormoafbliit  I 

'*  with  a  river  ru§ning  through  it;  a  vale  IV. 892. 

'*  having  its  sides  formed  by  two  immense 

^  and  opposite  mountains,  and  those  sides  The  painters  in  the  preceding  century 

**  diversified  by  woods,  precipices,  rocks,  seem  to  have  felt  the  power  of  these  ele« 

*^  and  romantic  caverns.^'     Such  was  the  ments,  and  to  have  transferred  them  into 

scene  produced  by  the  river  Peneus,  as  it  their  landscapes  with  such  amazing  force, 

ran  between  the  mountains  Olympus  and  that  they  appear  not  so  much  to  have  foU 

Ossa,  in  that  well  known  vale  the  Thessa-  lowed  as  to  have  emulated  nature.  Claude 

lian  Temp^.  de  Lorraine,  the  Poussins,  Salvator  Rosa, 

Virgil  and  Horace,  the  first  for  taste  and  a  few  more,  may  be  called  superior 

among  the  Romans,  appeor  to  have  been  artists  in  this  exouisite  taste, 

enamoured  with  the  beauties  of  this  cha*  Our  gardens  in  the  mean    time  were 

racter.      Horace  prayed  for  a  villa  where  tasteless  and  insipid.     Those  who  made 

there  was  a  garden,  a  rivulet,  and  above  them  thought  the  farther  they  wandered 

these  a  little  grove:  from  nuture,  the  nearer  they  approached 

the  sublime.     Unfortunately,  where  they 

Hortui  ubi  et  tecto  vicinus  jiigi«mquB  font,  travelled,  ho  sublime  was  to  be  found  : 

Et  pauiim  sylve  super  hi«  foret.^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^ 

left  it  behind. 

Virgil  wishi^d  to  enjoy  rivers  and  woods.  But  perfection,  alas!  was  not  the  work 

and  to  be  hid  under  immenfie  shade  in  the  of  a  day.   Many  prejudices  were  to  be  re- 

cool  valleys  of  mount  Haemus—  moved ;  many  gradual  ascents  to  be  made; 

,  ,    .       ,  ascents  from  bad  to  good,  and  from  good 

2  .aT'UT„5.'nitrJ"o«  m  "'nV'"l*      K  *  )  ^o  better,  bcfore  the  delicious  amenities 

Si>tat,  et  iDf^enti  ramorum  protesrat  nnihr& }  ^      ^-^i       i             ¥>         •            i  ^  t       .     •.    • 

Georg.  1 1. 486.  of  a  Claude  or  a  Poussin  could  be  nvalled 

rrii             .1         a      r  au-                    r  in  a  Stourhead,  a  Hagley,  or  a  Stow;  or 

The  great  elements  of  th.s  spec.es  of  the  tremendous  charm,  of  a  Salvator  Ros* 

beauty,  according  to  these  pnnciplea,  were  ^      ,^j,^j  ;,,  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  •  pj^^fi^y 

«sra«<*i>    ^wTfxrkH     a nH  tin AVAtt  <vroii nH  •   ffrkurni/*n  L  _  .  .  ' 


the  subject  of  our 


water  wood  and uneveD ground;  towh.ch  ^^  ^^^^^^  Edgecumb. 

may  be  added  a  fourth,  that  is  to  say,  ^^^  however  To  forget 

lawn       T,s  tlM.  happy  mixture  of  these  i„qui     _Though  it  was  not  before  the 

four  that  produces  every  scene  of  natural  ^^^/^  ^„,„    "  .^^^   ^^  established  a 

beauty,  as  tis  a  more  mysterious  mixture  \    ^      .    ^      Vi.       u  -..         •  uu 

-     /'     I         ,    r      I,                   I         J  chaster  taste:  though  our  neighbours  at 

of  other  elements  (perhaps  as  simple,  and  .i-     •     .         '      u  •  i^  -  :        ^r^ 

^r    X  \,            »,    '  this  instant  are  but  learuins  it  from  us; 

not  more  in    number)    that  produces  a  i   .u    .  u  4^  .k .  «,.i«-.  ™,„  ^u        -1 

, ,           .                 -'            ^  and  though  to  the  vulgar  every  where  it 

world  or  universe.  js  totally  incomprehensible  (be  tjiey  vul- 

Virgil  and  Horace  having  been  quoted,  -^  /^^^^    ^^  ^^,        -^  capacity) :  yet, 

we  may  quote  with  equal  truth,  our  gr^it  ^^^  .^^  ^^^  darkest  periods  ^  have  h^ 

countryman.  Milton       Speaking  of  the  ^^^^^-       ^^  periods  when  taste  is  ofte^ 

flowers  of  Paradise,  he  calls  them  flowers,  ^^^^^^^  ^^  j^^  been  lost,  we  shall  still 

which  not  nice  Art  discover  an  enlightened  few,  who  were  by 

Io  beds  and  curious  knoU,  but  Nature  boon  j^q  means  insensible  to  the  power  of  these 

Poufi  forth  profuse  un  bill,  and  dale,  and  plain.  beauties 
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How  warmly    does   Leland   describe 
Soon  after  this  he  subjoins —  Guy's  Cliff;  Sannazarius  his  villa  of  Mer- 

gpllina;  and  Petrarch,  his  favourite  Van- 
this  was  the  place,  ^luse! 


A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view.  rn  *i      n      *     rrt'tr  e          r    ^     j   •     t.* 

'^'^'  Take  Guy  s  dlin  from  Lelaqd  in  pis 

He  explains  this  variety,  by  recounting  the  ^"^^  ^^^  English,  mixt  with  Latin  -•;  It  it 

lawns,  the  flocks,  the  hillocks,  the  valleys,  "  *  P^^^®  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^e  Muses:  there  is  sy- 

the grots,  the  waterfalls,  the  lakes,  &c.  &c.  "  >^°^-  »praty  wood;  antra  in  vivo saxo 

And  in  another  book,  describing  the  ap-  "  fe'^*^'  '°  the  living  rock;)  the  nver 

proach  of  Raphael,  he  informi  us,  that  "  '<^"»°«.  ^^^l  T  .*^^.°^  "^^^.^  ^^^^ 

ihis  divine  messenger  passed  **  noyse."     His  Latin  is  more  elegant— 

*'  Nemusculum  ibidem  opacum,  fontes  U- 

throngb  groves  of  myrrl^  «c  ^^{^\  ^i  gemmei,  prata,  florida,  antra 


And  flow'ring  odourm,  cassia,  nard.  and  balm.    <<  ''i*..'  j' 

A>rHderaM.ofi««^(  totMuTnUu        '   t  Wuscosa,  HTi  IcTW  et  per sau dfiCorBUf 
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"  ne«  Don  solitudo  et  qutes  Musis  amicis- 
•'  sima." — Vol.  iv.  p.  66. 

Mergillina,  the  villa  of  Sannazarius, 
near  Naples,  it  thus  sketched  in  dififerent 
parts  of  his  poems : 

Exciso  in  scopulo,  flactus  unde  aurea  canoi 
Detpicienti  ceUo  te  culmine  Mergiiline 
Attollity  nautbque  procul  venieoiibus  offert. 
Sannaz.  De  pariu  Virgin.  1. 2^ 

Rupis  O!  lacrae^pelagiquecattos. 
Villa,  Nymphariim  cutlot  et  propinquae 
Doridoc— — — 
Tu  mibi  solos  oemorum  recetsus 
Das,  et  hsBrentes  per  opaca  lauros 
Saxa :  Tu  fontes,  Agaoippedumque 
Antra  recludit. 

Ejusd.  Epigr.  1. 2. 


u 


(« 


^— — qoeque  in  primis  mihi  grata  miniatrat 
Otia,  Musarumque  cavat  per  taxa  latebras, 
MergiiJina;  novos  fundunt  ubi  citria  flores. 
Citria,  Medorum  sacros  refereolialucot. 

Ejusd.  De  partu  Virgin.  111.  sub  fin. 

De  Fonte  Mergillino. 
Est  mihi  rivo  vitreus  perenui 
Fons,  areoosum  prope  littus,  unde 
Smpk  descendens  sibi  nauta  rores. 

Haurit  amices,  6lc. 

Ejusd.  Epigr.  11.36. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  translate  these 
elegant  morsels.  It  is  sufficient  toexpresti 
what  they  mean  collectively — "  that  the 
**  villa  of  Mergillina  had  solitary  woods; 
**  had  groves  of  laurel  and  citron  ;  had 
"  grottos  in  the  rock,  with  rivulets  and 
**  springs;  and  that  from  its  lofty  situa- 
**  tion  it  looked  down  upon  the  sea,  and 
•*  commanded  an  extensive  prospect" 

It  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  villa  should 
enamour  such  an  owner.  So  strong  was 
his  affection  for  it,  that  when,  during  the 
subsequent  wars  in  Italy,  it  was  demo- 
lished by  the  imperial  troops,  this  unfor« 
lunate  event  was  supposed  to  have  hasten- 
ed his  end. 

Vaucluse  (Vallis  Clausa)  the  favourite 
retreat  of  Petrarch,  was  a^  romantic  scene, 
not  far  from  Avignon. 

**  It  is  a  valley,  having  on  each  hand, 
**  as  you  enter,  immense  cliffs,  but  closed 
'^  up  at  one  of  its  ends  by  a  semicircular 
^  ridge  of  them;  from  which  incident  it 
'*  derives  its  name.  One  of  the  most  stu- 
^*  pendous  of  these  cliffs  stands  in  the  front 
^  of  the  semicircle,  and  has  at  its  foot  an 
*'  opening  into  an  immense  cavern.  With- 
^  in  the  most  retired  and  gloomy  part  of 
**  this  cavern  is  a  large  oval  bason,  the 
production  of  nature,  filled  with  pellu- 
cid and  unfathomable  water ;  and  from 
'*^- this  reserToir  issues  a  river  of  respectable 


Mi 


*^  magnitude,  dividing,  as  it  runs,  the 
meadows  beeeath,  and  winding  through 
the  precipices  that  impend  from  above." 
This  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  that 
spot,  where  Petrarch  spent  his  time  with 
so  much  delight,  as  to  say  that  this  alone 
was  life  to  him,  the  rest  but  a  state  of  pu* 
nishment. 

In  the  two  preceding  narratives  I  seeos 
to  see  an  anticipation  of  that  taste  for  na- 
tural beauty,  which  now  appears  to  flou« 
rish  through  Great  Britain  in  such  perfec- 
iion.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
owner  of  Mergillina  would  have  been 
charmed  with  Mount  Edgecumb:  and  the 
owner  of  Vaucluse  have  been  delighted 
with  Piercefield. 

When  we  read  in  Xenophon,  that  the 
younger  Cyrus  had  with  his  own  hand 
planted  trees  for  beauty,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised, though  pleased  with  the  story,  as 
the  age  was  polished,  and  Cyrus  an  accom- 
plished prince.  But  when  we  read,  that 
in  the  oeginning  of  the  14th  century,  a 
king  of  France  (Philip  le  Bel)  should  make 
it  penal  to  cut  down  a  tree,  qui  a  este  gairle 
pour  sa  beaulef  *  which  had  been  preserved 
for  its  beauty;'  though  we  praise  the  law, 
we  cannot  help  being  surprised,  that  the 
prince  should  at  such  a  period  have  been 
so  fur  enlightened.  Harris, 

$  «13.  The  CharacUr  of  tiie  Mi^n  of 
Business  often  united  unth^  oTtd  adorned 
by  J  that  of  the  Scholar  and  Philosopher, 

Philosophy,  taking  its  name  from  the 
love  of  wisdom,  and  having  for  its  end 
the  investigation  of  truth,  has  an  equal  re- 
gard both  to  practice  and  speculation,  in 
as  much  as  truth  of  every  kind  is  similar 
and  congenial.  Hence  we  find  that  some 
of  the  most  illustrious  actors  upon  the 
great  theatre  of  the  world  have  been  en- 
gagedat  times  in  philosophical  speculation. 
Fericles,  who  governed  Atbebs,  was  the 
disciple  of  Anaxagoras;  Epaminondas 
spent  his  youth  in  the  Pythagorean 
school;  Alexander  the  Great  had  Aristo- 
tle for  his  preceptor ;  and  Scipio  made 
Polybius  his  companion  and  friend.  Why 
need  I  mention  Cicero,  or  Csto,  or  Bru- 
tus ?  The  orations,  the  epistles,  and  the 
philosophical  works  of  the  first,  shew  hind 
sufficiently  cooveramt  both  in  action  and 
contemplation.  So  eager  was  Cato  for 
knowledge,  isveo  when  surrounded  with 
business,  that  be  used  to  read  philosophy 
in  the  senate-house,  while  the  senate  was 
assembling  ;  and  as  for  the  patriot  Bru- 
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tils,  tbongli  hit  life  was  a  coDtinued  sceiM 
of  the  most  important  actious^  he  found 
time  not  only  to  study,  but  to  compose  a 
Treatise  upon  Virtue. 

When  these  were  gone,  and  the  worst  of 
times  succeeded,  Thrasea  Pastus,  and  HeU 
Tidius  Priscus,  were  at  the  same  period 
both  senators  and  philosophers;  and  ap- 
pear to  have  supported  the  severest  trials  of 
tyrannic  oppression,  by  the  manly  system 
of  the  Stoic  moral.  The  best  emperor 
whom  the  Romans,  or  perhaps  any  nation, 
ever  knew,  Marcus  Antoninus,  was  ia« 
▼olved,  during  his  whole  life,  in  business  of 
the  last  consequence;  sometimes  conspira- 
cies forming,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
dissipate;  formidable  wars  arising  at  other 
times,  when  he  was  obliged  to  take  the 
field.  Yet  during  none  of  these  periods 
did  he  forsake  philosophy,  but  still  per* 
sisted  in  meditation,  and  in  committing 
his  thoughts  to  writing,  during  moments 
gained  by  stealth  from  the  hurry  of  courts 
and  campaigns. 

If  we  descend  to  later  ages,  and  search 
our  own  country,  we  shall  find  Sir  Tho- 
mas More,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cberbury,  Mil- 
ton, Algernon  Sidney,  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, and  many  others,  to  have  been  all  of 
them  eminent  in  public  life,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  conspicuous  for  their  specula- 
tions and  literature.  If  we  look  abroad, 
examples  of  like  characters  will  occur  in 
other  countries.  Grotius,  the  poet,  the 
critic,  the  philosopher,  and  the  divine,  was 
employed  by  the  court  of  Sweden  as  am- 
bassador to  France;  and  De  Witt,  that 
acute  but  unfortunate  statesman,  that  pat- 
tern of  parsimony  and  political  accom- 
plishments, was  an  able  mathematician, 
wrote  upon  the  elements  of  Curves,  and 
applied  his  algebra  with  accuracy  to  the 
tnide  and  commerce  of  his  country. 

And  so  much  in  defence  of  Philosophy, 
against  those  who  may  possibly  undervalue 
her,  because  they  have  succeeded  without 
her;  those  I  mean  (and  it  must  be  confest 
tbey  are  many)  who,  having  spent  their 
whole  lives  in  what  Milton  calls  the 
^  busy  hum  of  men,"  have  acquired  to 
themselves  habits  of  amazing  efficacy,  un- 
•asialed  by  the  helps  of  science  and  erudi- 
tion. To  such  the  retired  student  may  ap- 
pear aa  awkward  being,  because  they 
want  a  just  standard  to  measure  his  merit. 


But  let  them  recur  to  the  bright  examplea 
before  alleged ;  let  them  remember  that 
these  were  eminent  in  their  own  way ; 
were  men  of  action  and  business;  men  of 
the  world ;  and  yet  did  they  not  disdain  to 
cultivate  philosophy,  nay,  were  many  of 
them  perhaps  indebted  to  her  for  the  splen- 
dour of  their  active  character. 

This  reasoning  has  a  farther  end.  It 
justifies  me  in  the  address  of  these  phi- 
losophical arrangements,  as  your  Lord- 
ship* has  been  distinguished  in  either  cha- 
racter, I  mean  in  your  public  one,  as  well 
as  in  your  private.  Those  who  know  the 
history  of  our  foreign  transactions,  know 
the  reputation  that  you  acquired  in  Ger- 
many, by  negotiations  of  the  last  im- 
portance; and  those  who  are  honoured 
with  your  nearer  friendship,  know  that 
you  can  speculate  as  well  as  act,  and  can 
employ  your  pen  both  with  elegance  and 
instruction. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  unentertaiaing 
to  your  Lordship  to  see  in  what  manner 
the  '  Preceptor  of  Alexander  the  Great 
arranged  his  pupiTs  ideas,  so  that  they 
might  not  cause  confusion,  for  want  of 
accurate  disposition.*  It  may  be  thought 
also  a  fact  worthy  your  notice,  that  he 
became  acquainted  with  this  method  from 
the  venerable  Pythagoras,  who,  unless  he 
drew  it  from  remoter  sources,  to  us  un- 
known,  was,  perhaps,  himself  its  inventor 
and  original  teacher.  Harris, 

§  2X4.  The  Progressions  of  Art  disgust- 
ful, the  Completion  beautiful. 

Fables  relate  that  Venns  was  wedded  to 
Vulcan,  the  goddess  of  beauty  to  the  god 
of  deformity.  The  tale,  as  some  explain 
it,  gives  a  double  representation  of  art ; 
Vulcan  shewing  us  the  progressions  of  ar^ 
and  Venus  the  completions.  The  pro- 
gressions, such  as  the  hewing  of  stone, 
the  grinding  of  colours,  the  fusion  of 
metals,  these  all  of  them  are  laborious, 
and  many  times  disgustful ;  the  comple- 
"tions,  such  as  the  temple,  the  palace,  the 
picture,  the  statue,  these  all  of  them  are 
beauties,  and  justly  call  for  admiration. 

Now  if  logic  be  one  of  those  arts, 
which  help  to  improve  human  reason,  it 
must  neoeiaarily  be  an  art  of  the  progres- 
sive character;  an  art  which,  not  ending 
with  itself,  has  a  view  to  something  far- 
ther.    If  then,  in  the  speculations  upon 


*  Addrefied  totlM  right  bonoupable  Tbosas  Lord  Hyde,  cbaucellor  of  the  Ducby  of  Xan- 
cattcr,  4&C. 
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if,  it  should  appear  dry  rather  than  ele*-  is  a  gross  charm,  but  who  is  proof  against 

gant,  severe  rather  than  pleasing,  let  it  a  gentle  and  yielding  disposition,  that  in« 

plead,  by  way  of  defence,  that,  though  fera  your  superiority  with  a  delicacy  so 

Its  importance  may  be  great,  it  partakes  fine,  that   you   cannot  see  the  lines  of 

from  its  rery  nature  (which  eannot  be  which  it  is  composed  1  Generosity,  disin- 

changed)  more  of  the  deformed  god,  than  terestedness,  a  noble  of  truth  that  will  not 

of  the  beautiful  goddess.  Hanrii.  deceive,  a   feeling   of  the  distresses  of 

,  ^    ^  ..  others,  and  greatness  of  soul,  inspires  us 

§  ai6.     On  Conversation.  ^j^j^  admiration   along  with   love,   and 

Conversation  does  not  require  the  same  takes  our  affections  as  it  were  by  slorro  ; 
merit  to  please  that  writing  does.  The  but,  above  all,  we  are  seduced  by  a  view 
human  soul  is  endued  with  a  kind  of  na-^  of  the  tender  and  afifi'Ctionate  passions ; 
tural  expression,  which  it  does  not  acquire,  they  carry  a  soft  infection,  and  the  heart 
The  expression  I  speak  of  consists  in  the  is  bietrayed  to  them  by  iu  own  forces.  If 
significant  modulations  and  tones  of  voice,  we  are  to  judge  from  symptoms,  the  soul 
accompanied,  in  unaffected  people,  by  a  that  engages  us  so  powerfully  by  its  re- 
propriety  of  gesture.  This  native  Ian*  fleeted  glances,  is  an  object  of  infinite 
guage  was  not  intended  by  nature  to  re-*  beauty.  I  observed  before,  that  the  mo* 
present  the  transitory  ideas  that  come  by  dulations  of  the  human  voice  that  express 
the  senses  to  the  imagination,  but  the  pas-  the  soul,  move  us  powerfully ;  and  indeed 
sions  of  the  mind  and  its  emotions  only  ;  we  are  affected  by  the  natural  emotions 
therefore  modulation  and  gesture  give  life  of  the  mind  expressed  in  the  simplest 
and  passion  to  words ;  their  mighty  force  language :  in  short,  the  happy  art,  that,  ii^ 
in  oratory  is  very  conspicuous :  but  al-  conversation  and  the  intercourse  of  life, 
though  their  effects  be  milder  in  conver-  lays  hold  upon  our  affections,  is  but  a  just 
sation,  yet  they  are  very  sensible ;  they  address  to  the  engaging  passions  in  the 
agitate  the  soul  by  a  variety  of  gentle  sen-  human  breast.  But  this  syren  power, 
sations,  and  help  to  form  that  sweet  charm  like  beauty,  is  the  gift  of  nature, 
that  makes  the  most  trifling  subjects  en^  Soft  pleasing  speech  and  graceful  outward  .how, 
gaging.  This  fine  expression,  which  is  Ko  arU  cau  gain  tbeun,  but  the  gods  beaioir. 
not  learned,  is  not  so  much  taken  notice  PoprN  Ho^^, 
of  as  it  deserves,  because  it  is  much  super-  From  the  various  combinations  of  the  se- 
seded  by  the  use  of  artificial  and  acquired  veral  endearing  passions,  and  lofty  senti- 
language.  The  modern  system  of  philo-  meats,  arise  the  variety  of  pleasing  cha-» 
^ophy  has  also  concurred  to  shut  it  out  raciers  that  beautify  human  society, 
from  our  reflections.                                           'Inhere  is  a  different  source  of  pleasure 

It  is  in  conversation  people  put  on  all  in  conversation  from  what  I  have  spoken 
their  graces,  and  appear  in  the  lustre  of  of,  called  wit;  which  diverts  the  world  so 
good-breeding.  It  is  certain,  good- breed-  much,  that  I  cannot  venture  to  omit  it, 
ing,  that  sets  so  great  a  distinction  be-  although  delicacy  and  a  refined  taste  het 
tween  individuals  of  the  same  species,  gitate  a  little,  and  will  not  allow  its  value 
creates  nothing  new,  (I  mean  a  good  edu-  to  be  equal  to  its  currency.  Wit  deals 
cation)  but  only  draws  forth  into  pros-  largely  in  allusion  and  whimsical  simili- 
pect,  with  skill  and  address,  the  agreeable  tudes  ;  its  countenance  is  always  double, 
dispositions  and  sentiments  that  lay  latent  and  it  unites  the  true  and  the  fantastic  by 
in  the  mind.  You  may  call  goodrbreed-  a  nice  gradation  of  colouring  that  can- 
ing artificial ;  but  it  is  like  the  art  of  a  not  be  perceived.  You  observe  that  I  am 
gardener,  under  whose  hand  a  barren  tree  only  speaking  of  the  ready  wit  of  convert- 
puts  forth  its  own  bloom,  and  is  enriched  sation. 

with  its  specific  fruit.    It  is  scarce  possi-        Wit  is  properly  called  in  to  support  a 

ble  to  conceive  any  scene  so  truly  agree-  conversation  where  the  heart  or  affections 

able,  as  an  assembly  of  people  elaborately  are  not  concerned ;  and  its  proper  busi* 

educated,  who  assume  a  character  superior  ness  is  to  relieve  the  miod  from  solitary 

to  ordinary  life,  and  support  it  with  ease  inattention,  where  there  is  no   room  to 

and  familiarity.  move  it  by  passion ;  the  mind's  eye,  when 

The  heart  is  won  in  conversation  by  disengagcxi,  is  4>^^''^  ^7  being  fixed 

its  own  passions.    Its  pride,  its  grandeur,  upon  a  vapour,  that  dances,  as  it  were,  pi| 

its  affections,  lay  it  open  to  the  enchant-  the  surface  of  the  imagination,  and  con- 

ipent  of  an  insinuating  address.    Flattery  tinually  altera    its    aspect:    the  motley 
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tfoagt,  whoie  comic  tide  we  had  ooly    nal  appetite  for  wit,  like  those/ 
time  to  surrey,  is  too  unimportant  to  be    ever  in  quest  of  diversion,  betray  iTi* 
attentively  considered,   and   luckily  va-     lous  minute  ^nius,  incapable  of  thinking, 

nishes  before  we  can  view  it  on  every  side.  Usher* 

Shallow  folks,  expect  that  those  who  di-  $  916.     On  Music, 

▼erted  them  in  conversation,  and  made  There  are  few  who  have  not  felt  the 

happy  ban  nwts^  ought  to  write  well ;  and  charms  of  music,  aqd  acknowledged  ita 

imagine  that  they  themselves  were  made  expressions  to  be  intelligible  to  the  heart, 

to  laugh  by  the  force  of  genius:  but  they  It  is  a  language  of  delightful  sensations, 

«re  generally  disappointed  when  they  see  that  is  far  more  eloquent  than  words:  it 

the  admired  character  descend  upon  pa-  breathes  to  the  ear  the  clearest  intima- 

per.     The  truth  is,  the  frivolous  turn  and  tioiis ;  but  how  it  was  learnedt  to  what 

habit  of  a  comic  companion,  is  almost  dia«  origin  we  owe  it,  or  what  is  the  meaning 

metrically  opposite  to  true  geniUs,  whose  of  some  of  its  most  aflfecting  strains,  wo 

natural  exercise  is  deep  and  slow-paced  know  not. 

reflection.  You  may  as  well  expect  that  a  We  feel  plainly  that  music  touches  and 

man  should,  like  Caesar,  form  consistent  gently  agitates  the  agreeable  and  sublime 

echemcs  for  subduing  the  world,  and  em-  passions ;  that  it  wraps  us  in  melancholy, 

ploy  the  principal  part  of  his  time  in  fod  elevates  in  joy ;  that  it  dissolves  and 

catdiing  flies.     I  have  often  heard  people  inflames  ;  that  it  melts  us  in  tendemesa, 

express  a  surprise,  that  Swift  and  Addi-  and  rouses  to  rage :  but  its  strokes  are  so 

son,  the  two  greatest  masters  of  humour  floe  and  delicate,  that,  like  a^tragedy,  even 

of  the  last  age,  were  easily  put  out  of  the  passions  that  are  wounded  please ; 

countenance,  as  if  pun,  mimicry,  or  repar-  its  sorrows  are  charming,  and  its  rage  h^- 

lee,  were  the  olTspring  of  genius.  roic  and  delightful ;    as  people  feel  the 

Whatever  similitude  may  be  between  particular  passions  with  different  degrees 

humour  in  writing,  and  humour  in  con-r  of  force,  their  taste  of  harmony  must  pro- 

versation,   they  are  generally   found   to  portionably  vary.     Music  then  is  a  lauf- 

require    different    talents.      Humour  in  guage  directed  to  the  passions  |  but  the 

writing  i^  the  offspring  of  reflection,  and  rudest  passions  put  on  a  new  nature  and 

is  by  nice  touches  and  labour  brought  become   pleasing    in   harmony :    let  me 

to  wear  the  negligent  air  of  nature ;  where-  add,  also,  that  it  awakens  some  passions 

as,  wit  in  conversation  is  an  enemy  to  re-  which  we  perceive  not  in  ordinary  life, 

flection,  and  glows  brightest   when   the  Particularly  the  most  elevated  sensation 

imagination  flings    off    the  thought  the  of  music  arises  from  a  confused  percep«r 

moment  it  arises,  in  its  genuine  new-born  tion  of  idea]  or  visionary  beauty  and  rap^ 

dress.     Men  a  little  elevated  by  liquor,  ture,  which  is  sufficiently  perceivable  to 

seem  to  have  a  peculiar  facility  at  striking  fire  the  imagination,  but  not  clear  enough 

•ut  the  capricious  and  fantastic  images  that  to  become  an  object  of  knowledge.    This 

raise  our  mirth ;  in  fact,  what  we  generally  shadowy  beauty  the  mind  attempts,  with 

admire  in  sallies  of  wit,  is  the  nicety  with  a  languishing  curiosity,  to  collect  into  i^ 

which  they  touch  upon  the  verge  of  folly,  distinct  object  of  view  and  comprehen<v 

indiscretion,  or  malice,  while  at  the  same  sion  ;  but  it  sinks  and  escapes,  like  the 

lime  they  preserve  thought,  subtlety,  and  dissolving  ideas  of  a  delightful   dream, 

good  humour ;  and  what  we  laugh  at  is  that  are  neither  within  the  reach  of  the 

the  motley  appearance,  whose  whimsical  memory,  nor  yet  toUlly  fled.  The  uoblest 

iconsistency  we  cannot  account  for.  charm  of  music  then,  though  real  and  afi 

People  are  pleased  at  wit  for  the  same  fectipg*  seems  too  confused  aqd  fluid  to 

reason  that  they  are  fond  of  diversion  of  be  collected  into  a  distinct  idea,     Har-f 

any  kind,  not  for  the  worth  of  the  thing,  mony  is  always  uqderstood  by  the  crowd, 

but  because  the  mind  is  not  able  to  bear  and  almost  always  mistaken  by  musicians; 

ao  intense  train  of  thinking ;  and  yet  the  ^ho  are,  with  hardly  any  exception,  ser- 

cesstng  of  thought  is  insufferable,  or  ra-  vile  followers  of  the  taste  of  mode,  and 

Iher  impossible.     In  such  an   uneasy  di-  who,  having  expended  much  time  an4 

lemma,  the  unsteady  excursions  of  wit  pains  on  the  mechanic  and  practical  part, 

gi^e  the  mind  its  natural  action,  without  lay  a  stress  on  the  dexterities  of  hand, 

fatigue,  and  relieve  it  delightfully,  by  em-  which  yet  have  no  real  value,  but  as  they 

ploying  the  imagination  without  requiring  serve  to    produce    those  colloetions  of 

ffiy  reflfction,    Thos»  who  have  an  ptpr-r  sound  that  more  the  passions.    Ths  prf« 
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tent  Italian  taste  for  mtisic  is  exactly  cor- 
respondent to  the  taste  of  tragi-comedy, 
that  aboQt  a  century  ago  gained  ground 
upon  the  stage.  The  musicians  of  the 
present  day  are  charmed  at  the  union  they 
form  between  the  grave  and  the  fantastic, 
and  at  the  surprising  transitions  they  make 
between  extremes,  while  every  hearer  who 
has  the  least  remainder  of  the  taste  of  na- 
ture left,  is  shocked  at  the  strange  jargon. 
If  the  same  taste  should  prevail  in  paint- 
ing, we  roust  soon  expect  to  see  the  wo- 
man's head,  a  horse's  body,  and  a  fish's 
tail,  united  by  soft  gradations,  greatly  ad^ 
mired  at  our  public  exhibitions.  Musi- 
cal gentlemen  should  take  particular  care 
to  preserve  in  its  full  vigour  and  sensibi- 
lity their  original  natural  taste,  which 
alone  feels  and  discovers  the  true  beauty 
of  music. 

If  Milton,  Sbakspeare,  or  Dry  den,  had 
been  born  with  the  same  genius  and  in- 
spiration for  music  as  for  poetry,  and  had 
passed  through  the  practical  part  without 
corrupting  the  natural  taste,  or  blending 
with  it  prepossession  in  favour  of  the 
•]ighti«  and  dexterities  of  hand,  then  would 
their  notes  be  tuned  to  pasnions  and  to 
sentiments  as  natural  and  expressive  as 
the  tones  and  modulations  of  the  voice  in 
discourse.  The  music  and  the  thought 
would  not  make  different  expressions:  the 
hearers  would  only  think  impetuously; 
and  the  effect  of  the  music  would  be  to 
give  the  ideas  a  tumultuous  violence  and 
divine  impulse  upon  the  mind.  Any  per- 
■on  conversant  with  the  classic  poets,  sees 
instantly  that  the  passionate  power  of 
music  I  speak  of,  was  perfectly  under- 
stood and  practised  by  the  ancients ;  that 
the  muses  of  the  Greeks  always  sung,  and 
their  song  was  the  echo  of  the  subject, 
which  swelled  their  poetry  into  enthusiasm 
and  rapture.  An  inquiry,  into  the  nature 
and  merits  of  the  ancient  music,  and  a 
comparison  thereof  with  modern  compo- 
sition, by  a  person  of  poetic  genius  and 
an  admirer  of  harmony,  who  is  free  from 
shackles  of  practice,  and  the  prejudices  of 
the  mode,  aided  by  the  countenance  of  a 
few  men  of  rank,  of  elevated  and  true 
taste,  would  probably  lay  the  present  half 
Gothic  mode  of  music  in  ruins,  like  those 
towers  of  whose  little  labour^  ornaments 
it  is  an  exact  picture,  and  restore  the  Gre- 
cian taste  of  passionate  harmony  ortce 
more,  to  the  delight  and  v^onder  of  man- 
kind. But  as,  from  thd  disposition  of 
things,  and  the  force  of  fashion,  we  can- 


not hope  in  our  time  to  reseae  the  matd 
lyre,  and  see  it  put  into  the  hands  of  neo 
of  genius,  I  can  only  recall  yon  to  your 
own  natural  feeling  of  hamoBy,  and  ob- 
serve to  you,  that  its  emotions  are  aol 
found  in  the  laboured,  fantastic  and  9ll^- 
prising  compositions  that  form  the  mo- 
dern style  of  music :  but  yon  meet  them 
in  some  few  pieces  that  are  the  growth  of 
wild,  unvitiated  taste :  you  discover  them 
in  the  swelling  sounds  that  wrap  us  in 
imaginary  grandeur ;  in  those  plaintive 
notes  that  make  us  in  love  with  woe ;  in 
the  tones  that  utter  the  lover's  sighs,  and 
fluctuate  the  breast  with  gentle  pain ;  in 
the  noble  strokes  that  coil  up  the  courage 
and  fury  of  the  soul,  or  that  loll  it  in  con- 
fused visions  of  joy :  in  short,  in  ^lose 
affecting  strains  that  find  their  way  to  the 
inward  recesses  of  the  heart  i 

Untwisting  all  the  chabii  tbat  tie 
The  bidden  soul  of  liMrttoay.        M f  lvos* 

Vshtr. 

$  217.    On  SciUpture  and  Painiing. 

Sculpture  and  painting  have  their  stand- 
ard in  nature ;  and  their  principles  differ 
only  according  to  the  different  materials 
made  use  of  in  these  arts.  The  variety 
of  his  colours,  and  the  flat  surface  on 
which  the  painter  is  at  liberty  to  raise  hia 
magic  objects,  give  him  a  vast  scope  for 
ornament,  variety,  harmony  of  parts,  and 
opposition,  to  please  the  mind,  and  divert 
it  from  too  strict  an  examination.  The 
sculptor  being  so  much  confined,  has  no- 
thing to  move  with  but  beauty,  passion, 
and  force  of  attitude ;  sculpture  therefore 
admits  of  no  mediocrity ;  its  works  are 
either  intolerable,  or  very  fine.  In  Greece, 
the  finishing  of  a  single  statue  was  often 
the  work  of  many  years. 

Sculpture  and  painting  take  their  merit 
from  the  same  spirit  that  poetry  does ;  a 
justness,  a  grandeur,  and  force  of  expres- 
sion ;  and  their  principal  objects  are,  the 
sublime,  the  beautiful,  and  the  passionate* 
Painting,  on  account  of  its  great  latitude, 
approaches  also  very  near  to  the  variety 
of  poetry ;  in  general  their  principles  vary 
only  according  to  the  diffeient  materials 
of  each. 

Poetry  is  capable  of  tlikin^  a  series  of 
successive  facte,  which  editiprehend  a 
whole  action  from  the  beginning.  It  putil 
the  passions  in  motion  gradually,  and 
winds  them  up  by  successive  efforts,  that 
all  conduce  to  the  intended  effect;  the 
mind  ooold  tever  be  agitated  so  violently. 
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if  the  storm  had  not  come  on  by  degrees) 
besides,  language,  by  its  capacity  of  re* 
presenting  thoughts,  of  forming  the  com<^ 
munication  of  mind  with  mind,  and  descri- 
bing emotions,  takes  in  several  great,  aw- 
iiil,  and  passionate  ideas  that  colours  can<* 
not  represent :  but  the  painter  is  confined 
to  objects  of  vision,  or  to  one  point  or  in- 
stant of  time ;  and  is  not  to  bring  into 
view  any  events  which  did  not,  or  at 
least  might  not  happen,  at  one  and  the 
same  instant.  The  chief  art  of  the  his* 
lery-painter,  is  to  hit  upon  a  point  of 
time^  that  unites  the  whole  successive  ac- 
tion in  one  view,  and  strikes  out  the  emo- 
tion you  are  desirous  of  raising.  Some 
painters  have  had  the  power  of  preserving 
the  traces  of  a  receding  passion,  or  the 
mized,  disturbed  emotions  of  the  mind, 
without  impairing  the  principal  passion* 
The  Medea  of  Timomachus  was  a  mira- 
cle of  this  kind;  her  wild  love,  her  rage, 
and  her  maternal  pity,  were  all  poured 
forth  to  the  eye,  in  one  portrait.  From 
this  mixture  of  passions,  which  is  in  na- 
ture, the  murderess  appeared  dreadfully 
affecting. 

It  18  very  necessary,  for  the  union  of 
design  in  painting,  that  one  principal  fi- 
gure appear  eminently  in  view,  and  that 
all  the  rest  be  subordinate  to  it :  that  is, 
the  passion  or  attention  of  that  principal 
object  should  give  a  cast  to  the  whole 
piece:  for  instance,  if  it  be  a  wrestler,  or 
ft  courser  in  the  race,  the  whole  scene 
should  not  only  be  active,  but  the  atten- 
tions and  passions  of  the  rest  of  the  figures 
should  all  be  directed  by  that  object.  If 
it  be  a  fisherman  over  the  stream,  the 
whble  scene  must  be  silent  and  meditative ; 
if  ruins,  a  bridge,  or  waterfall,  even  the 
living  persons  must  be  subordinate,  and 
the  traveller  should  gaze  and  look  back 
with  wonder.  This  strict  union  and  con- 
cord is  rather  more  necessary  in  painting 
than  in  poetry;  the  reason  is,  painting  is 
almost  palpably  a  deception,  and  requites 
the  utmost  skill  in  selecting  a  vicinity  of 
probable  ideas,  to  give  it  the  air  of  reality 
and  nature.  For  this  reason  also  nothing 
itrange,  wonderful,  or  shocking  to  credu-< 
Uty,  ought  to  be  admitted  in  paintings  that 
Mre  designed  after  reial  life. 

The  principal  art  of  the  landscape^ 
ptinter  liee  is  selecting  those  objects  of 
view  that  are  beautiful  or  great,  provided 
there  be  a  propriety  and  a  just  neighbour-* 
hood  preaerved  in  the  assemblage,  along 
with  a  careless  diftribution  that  soiiciti 


your  eye  to  the  principal  object  where  it 
rests ;  in  giving  such  a  glance  or  confused 
view  of  those  that  retire  out  of  prospect^ 
as  to  raise  curiosity,  and  create  in  the 
imagination  affecting  ideas  that  do  notap* 
pear ;  and  in  bestowing  as  much  life  and 
action  as  possible,  without  overcharging 
the  piece.  A  landscape  is  enlivened  by 
putting  the  animated  figures  into  action  ; 
by  flinging  over  it  the  cheerful  aspect 
which  the  sun  bestows,  either  by  a  proper 
disposition  of  shade,  or  by  the  appearances 
that  beautify  his  rising  or  setting;  and  by 
a  judicious  prospect  of  water,  which  al- 
ways conveys  the  ideas  of  motion :  a  few 
dishevelled  clouds  have  the  sameefiect, 
but  with  somewhat  less  vivacity. 

The  excellence  of  portrait-painting  and 
sculpture  springs  from  the  same  principles 
that  affect  us  in  life ;  they  are  not  the  per- 
sons who  perform  at  a  comedy  or  a  tra- 
gedy we  go  to  see  with  so  much  pleasure, 
but  the  passions  and  emotions  they  display : 
in  like  manner,  the  value  of  statues  and 
pictures  rises  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
and  clearness  of  the  expression  of  the  pas- 
sions, and  to  the  peculiar  and  distinguish*' 
ing  air  of  character.  Great  painters  al- 
most always  choose  a  face  to  exhibit  tho 
passions  in.  If  you  recollect  what  I  said  on 
beauty,  you  will  easily  conceive  the  reason 
why  the  agreeable  passions  are  most  lively 
in  a  beautiful  face ;  beauty  is  the  natural 
vehicle  of  the  agreeable  passions.  For  the 
same  reason  the  tempestuous  passions  ap- 
pear strongest  in  a  fine  face;  it  suffers  the 
most  violent  derangement  by  them.  To 
which  we  may  add,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, that  dignity  or  courage  cannot  be 
mixed  in  a  very  ill-fa voth-ed  countenance; 
and  that  the  painter,  ader  exerting  his 
whole  skill,  finds  in  their  stead  pride  and 
terror.  These  observations,  which  have 
been  often  made,  serve  to  illustrate  our 
thoughts  on  beauty.  Besides  the  strict  pro- 
priety of  nature,  sculpture  and  figure- 
painting  is  a  kind  of  description,  which, 
like  poetry,  is  under  the  direction  of  ge- 
nius ;  that,  while  it  preserves  nature,  some« 
times,  in  a  fine  flight  of  fancy,  throws  an 
ideal  splendour  over  the  figures  that  never 
existed  in  real  life.  Such  is  the  sublime 
and  celestial  character  that  breathes  over* 
the  Apollo  Belvedere,  and  the  inexpres- 
sible beauties  that  dwell  upon  the  Venus 
of  Medici,  and  seem  to  shed  an  illumina- 
tion arotind  hef.  This  superior  beauty 
must  be  varied  with  propriety,  as  well  as 
the  passions ;  the  elegance  of  JunQ  must 
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be  dcoeotf  lofty,  and  elated;  of  Minerva, 
DiDsculine,  confident,  and  chaste ;  and  of 
Venus,  i;rinning,  soft,  and  conscious  of 
pleasing.  These  sister  arts,  painting  and 
litutuary,  as  well  as  poetry,  put  it  out  of 
all  doubt,  that  the  imagination  carries  the 
ideas  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  fiar 
beyond  visible  nature;  since  no  mortal  ever 
poBseseed  the  blaze  of  divine  charms  that 
Kurrounds  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  or  the 
Venus  of  Medici,  I  have  just  mentioned. 
A  variety  and  flush  of  colouring  is  ge* 
nerally  the  refuge  of  painters,  who  are  not 
able  to  animate  their  designs.  We  may 
call  a  lustre  of  colouring,  the  rant  and  fus- 
tian of  painting,  under  which  are  hid  the 
want  ol  strength  and  nature.  None  but  a 
Jiainter  of  real  genius  can  be  severe  and 
modest  in  his  colouring,  and  please  at  the 
'  ftame  time.  It  must  be  observed,  that  the 
glow  and  variety  of  colours  give  a  plea- 
snre  of  a  very  different  kind  from  the  ob- 
ject of  painting.  When  foreign  ornaments, 
gilding,  and  carving,  come  to  be  consider* 
.ed  as  necessary  to  the  beauty  of  pictures, 
they  are  a  plain  diagnostic  of  a  decay  in 
taste  and  power.  Unhir, 

§21  a.     On  ArchiUciurt. 

A  free  and  easy  proportion,  united  with 
simplicity,  seem  to  constitute  the  elegance 
of  form  in  building.  A  subordination  of 
parts  to  one  evident  design  forms  simpli- 
city; when  the  members  thus  evidently 
related  are  great,  the  union  is  always  very 

treat  In  the  proportions  of  a  noble  edi- 
ce,  you  see  the  image  of  a  creating  mind 
result  from  the  whole.  The  evident  uni- 
formity of  the  rotunda,  and  its  unparal- 
leled simplicity,  are  probably  the  sources 
of  its  superior  beauty.  When  we  look  up 
at  a  vatilted  roof,  that  seems  to  rest  upon 
our  horizon,  we  are  astonished  at  the  mag- 
nificence, more  than  at  the  visible  extent. 

When  I  am  Uking  a  review  of  the  ob- 
iects  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  can  I  pass 
Dv  unnoticed  the  source  of  colours  and  vi- 
Bible  beauty  ?  When  the  light  is  withdrawn 
all  nature  retires  from  view,  visible  bodies 
are  annihilated,  and  the  soul  mourns  the 
universal  al^sence  in  solitude;  when  it  re- 
turns, it  brings  along  with  it  the  creation, 
and  restores  joy  as  well  u  beauty. 

Und. 

m 

^919.  ThoughU en CoUmn Old U^. 

If  I  should  distingaish  the  perceptions  of 
wf  tensif  from  each  otbtr,  according  to 


the  strength  of  the  traces  left  on  the  nm^ 
gination,  I  should  call  those  of  heftriig, 
feeling,  smelling,  and  tasting.nolumf,  wbiea 
impress  the  memory  but  weakly;  while 
those  of  colours  I  should  call  ideas,  to  de- 
note their  strength  anq  peculiar  clearoeM 
upon  the  imagination.  This  diatinctioii 
deserves  particular  notice.  The  Author  of 
nature  has  drawn  an  impenetrable  veil  OTer 
the  fixed  material  world  that  surrounds  us; 
solid  matter  refuses  our  aconaintance,  end 
will  be  known  to  us  only  by  reaisUng  the 
touch ;  but  how  obscure  are  the  informa- 
tions of  feeling!  Light  comes  like  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  to  relieve  us :  it  intro- 
duces all  nature  to  us,  the  fields,  the  trees, 
the  flowers,  the  crystal  streams,  and  azure 
sky.  But  all  this  beauteous  diversity  is  no 
more  than  an  agreeable  enchantment  form- 
ed by  the  light  that  spreads  itself  to  view ; 
the  fixed  parts  of  nature  are  eternally  en- 
tombed beneath  the  light,  and  we  see  no- 
thing in  fact  but  a  creation  of  colours. 
Schoolmen,  with  their  usual  arrogance,  will 
tell  you  their  ideas  are  transcripts  of  na- 
ture, and  assure  you  that  the  veracity  of 
God  requires  they  should  be  so,  because  we 
cannot  well  avoid  thinking  so:  but  nothing 
is  an  object  of  vision  but  light;  the  picture 
we  see  is  not  annexed  to  the  earth,  but 
comes  with  angelic  celerity  to  meet  our 
eyes.  That  which  is  called  body  or  sub- 
stance, that  reflects  the  various  colours  of 
the  light,  and  lies  hid  beneath  the  appear* 
ance,  is  wrapt  in  impenetrable  obscurity  ; 
it  is  faithfully  shut  out  from  our  eyes  and 
imagination,  and  only  causes  in  us  the 
ideas  of  feeling,  tasting,  or  smelling,  which 
yet  are  not  resemblauces  of  any  part  of 
matter.  I  do  not  know  if  I  appear  too 
strong  when  I  call  colours  the  expression 
of  the  Divinity.  ^  Light  strikes  with  such 
vivacity  and  force,  that  we  oan  hardly  call 
it  inanimate  or  unintelligent.  Ibid. 

§  3M.     Or'  Uniformity. 

Shall  we  admit  uniformity  into  our  list 
of  beauty,  or  first  examine  its  real  merits? 
When  we  look  into  the  works  of  nature, 
we  cannot  avoid  observing  that  uniformity 
is  but  the  beauty  of  minute  objects.  The 
opposite  sides  of  a  leaf  divided  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  the  leaves  of  the  same  species  of 
vegetables,  retain  a  striking  unitormity : 
but  the  branch,  the  tree,  and  forest,  de- 
sert this  familiarity,  and  take  a  noble  irre- 
^larity  with  vast  advantage.  Cut  a  tree 
into  a  regular  form,  and  you  change  ita 
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loFty  port  for  a  minate  prettineas.  What 
ittau  the  beauty  of  country  scenes,  but 
the  want  of  unifonnity?  No  two  hills, 
vales,  rifersy  or  prospects,  are  alike ;  and 
you  are  charmed  by  the  variety.  Let  us 
oow  suppose  a  country  made  up  of  the 
most  beautiful  hills  and  descents  imagin- 
4ible,  but  every  hill  and  every  vale  alike, 
and  at  an  equal  distance;  they  soon  tire 
you,  and  you  find  the  delight  vanishes  with 
-the  novelty. 

There  are,  I  own,  certain  assemblages 
4hat  form  a  powerful  beauty  by  their  union, 
t>f  which  a  fine  face  is  incontestable  evi- 
deoce.  But  the  charm  does  not  seem  by 
any  means  to  reside  in  the  uniformity, 
which  io  the  human  countenance  is  not 
very  exact  The  human  countenance  may 
be  planned  out  mtich  more  regularly,  but 
I  fancy  without  adding  to  the  beauty,  for 
which  we  must  seek  another  source.  In 
truth,  the  finest  eye  in  the  world  without 
meaning,  aad  the  finest  mouth  without  a 
«miltt  are  insipid.  An  agreeable  counte- 
nance includes  in  the  idea  thereof  an  agree- 
able and  gende  disposition.  How  the  coun- 
tenance, and  an  arrangement  of  colours 
and  feati»res,  can  express  the  idea  of  an  un- 
seen mind,  we  know  not ;  but  so  the  fact  is, 
and  to  thb  fine  intelligent  picture,  whether 
it  be  false  or  true,  certain  I  am,  that  the 
beauty  of  the  human  countenace  is  owing, 
more  than  to  uniformity.  Shall  we  then 
Bay,  that  the  greatest  uniformity,  along  with 
the  greatest  variety,  forms  beauty  i  But 
this  is  a  repetition  of  words  without  distinct 
ideas,  and  explicates  a  well-known  effect 
by  an  obscure  cause.  Uniformity,  as  far  as 
itexlends,  excludes  variety ;  and  variety,  as 
far  as  it  retcfaee,  excludes  uniformity.  Va- 
riety is  by  far  more  pleasing  than  unifor- 
mity, but  It  does  not  constitute  beauty ;  for 
it  is  impossible  that  can  be  called  beauty, 
which,  when  well  known,  ceases  to  please : 
whereas  a  fine  piece  of  music  shall  charm 
after  being  heard  a  hundred  times ;  and  a 
lovely  countenance  makes  a  stronger  im- 
pression on  the  mind  by  being  often  seen, 
i)ecaute  their  beauty  is  real.  I  think  wemuy, 
upon  the  whole,  conclude,  that  if  unifor- 
mity be  a  beauty,  it  is  but  the  beauty  of  mi- 
nute objects ;  and  that  it  pleases  only  by  the 
visible  design,  and  the  evident  footsteps  of 
intelligence  it  discovers.  Uihtr, 

m.     On  Novelty. 

I  must  say  something  of  the  evanescent 
<:harms  of  novelty.  When  our  curiosity  is 
excited  «t  the  opening  of  new  scenes,  our 


ideas  are  affecting  and  beyond  life,  and  wo 
see  objects  in  a  brighter  hue  than  they  af- 
ter appear  in.  For  when  curiosity  is  sated, 
the  objects  grow  dull,  and  our  ideas  fall  to 
their  diminutive  natural  size.  What  I  have 
said  may  account  for  the  raptured  prospect 
of  our  youth  we  see  backward ;  novelty 
always  recommends,  because  expectations 
of  the  unknown  are  ever  high ;  and  in 
youth  we  have  an  eternal  novelty ;  unex- 
perienced credulous  youth  gilds  our  young 
ideas,  and  ever  meets  a  fresh  lustre  that  is 
not  yet  allayed  by  doubts.  In  age,  expe- 
rience corrects  our  hopes,  and  the  imagi- 
nation  cools ;  for  this  reason,  wisdom  and 
high  pleasure  do  not  reside  together. 

I  have  observed  through  this  discourse, 
that  the  delight  we  receive  from  the  visible 
objects  of  nature,  or  from  the  fine  arts,  may 
be  divided  into  the  conceptions  of  the  sub- 
lime, and  conceptions  of  the  beautiful.  Of 
the  origin  of  the  sublime  I  spoke  hypothe- 
tically,  and  with  diffidence;  all  we  certain- 
ly know  on  this  head  is,  that  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  sublime  we  receive  from  ex- 
ternal objects,  are  attended  with  obsc  ure 
ideas  of  power  and  immensity;  the  origin 
of  our  sensations  of  beauty  are  still  more 
unintelligible ;  however,  I  think  there  is 
some  foundation  for  classing  the  objects  of 
beauty  under  different  heads,  by  a  corre- 
spondence or  similarity,  that  may  be  ob- 
served between  several  particulars.  Ibid. 

§  2^  On  the  Origin  of  our  generaJt  Ideas 

ofaeautjf. 

A  full  and  consistent  evidence  of  design  > 
especially  if  the  design  be  attended  with  an 
important  eff*ect,  gives  the  idea  of  beauty; 
thus  a  ship  under  sail,  a  greyhound,  a  well- 
shaped  horse,  are  beautiful,  because  they 
display  with  ease  a  great  design.  Birds  and 
beasts  of  prey,  completely  armed  for  de<* 
struction,  are  for  the  same  reason  beautiful, 
although  objects  of  terror. 

Where  difl*erent  designs  at  a  single  view, 
appear  to  concur  to  one  effect,  the  beauty 
accunmlales;  as  in  the  Grecian  architec- 
ture: where  different  desigUi),  leading  to 
different  effects,  unite  in  tl^e  same  whole, 
they  cause  confusion,  and  diminish  the 
idea  of  beauty,  as  in  the  Gotliic  buildings. 
Upon  the  same  principle,  confusion  and 
disorder  are  ugly  or  frightful;  the  figures 
made  by  spilled  liquors  are  always  ugly. 
Regular  figures  are  handsome;  and  the 
circular,  the  most  regular,  is  the  most 
beautiful.  This  regulation  holds  only 
where  the  lublime  does  not  enter^  for  ia 
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dbieMetltt  irregiilanrf  aod 
add  to  iIm  idm  of  power,  and  nke  ia 
proportiott  oor  adnunirioo.  Tbecoofonoa 
IB  whidi  we  Me  tlie  ftan  fcmttefcd  orer  the 
hmweaa,  mod  the  rade  amogesicot  of 
flKwauioi,  add  to  tbesr  grandeur. 

A  mixmre  of  the  t abUoie  aids  exceed- 
iagl  J  the  idea  of  beaat j,  and  heighteos  the 
borroffB  of  disorder  and  agiinesa.  Penonal 
beaoty  is  rasitj  nised  bf  a  noble  air ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  diseolntioa  and  ruins  of 
m  large  cit j,  distress  the  mind  proportion- 
nlly:  hot  while  we  mourn  over  great  ruins, 
•t  the  destruction  of  our  species,  we  are 
nlso  soothed  bj  the  generous  commisera- 
tion we  fet\  in  our  own  breast,  and  there- 
lore  ruins  gite  us  the  same  kind  of  grateful 
■lelancfaolj  we  feel  at  a  tragedy.  Of  all 
the  objects  of  discord  and  confusion,  no 
Other  is  so  shocking  as  the  homan  soul  in 
madness.  When  we  see  the  principle  of 
thought  and  beauty  disordered,  the  horror 
k  too  high,  like  that  of  a  massacre  com- 
mitted before  our  eyes,  to  suffer  the  mind 
to  make  any  reflex  act  on  the  god-like 
traces  of  pity  that  distinguish  our  species: 
nnd  we  feel  no  sensations  but  those  of  dis- 
may and  terror. 

Kegular  modon  and  life  shewn  in  inani- 
mate objects,  give  us  also  the  secret  plea- 
nre  wa  call  beauty.  Thus  waves  spent, 
mad  successively  breaking  upon  the  shore, 
and  waving  fields  of  com  and  grass  in  con- 
tinued motion,  are  ever  beautiful.  The 
beauty  of  colours  may  perhaps  be  arranged 
under  this  head;  colours,  like  notes  of  mu- 
sic, affect  the  passions;  red  incites  anger, 
black  to  melancholy;  white  brings  a  gen- 
tle joy  to  the  mind ;  the  softer  colours  re- 
fresh or  relax  it  The  mixtures  and  gra- 
dations of  colours  have  an  effect  corre- 
spondent to  the  transitions  and  combina^ 
tioos  of  sounds;  but  the  strokes  are  too 
transient  and  feeble  to  become  the  objects 
of  expression. 

Beauty  also  results  from  every  disposition 
of  nature  that  plainly  discovers  her  favour 
mad  indulgence  to  us.  Thus  the  spring 
smion,  when  the  weather  becomes  mild, 
the  verdant  fields,  trees  loaded  with  fruit 
or  covered  with  shade,  clear  springs,  but 
particularly  the  human  face,  where  the 
gentle  passions  are  delineated,  are  beyond 
expression  beautifuL  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple, inclement  wintry  skies,  trees  strip- 
ped of  their  verdure,  desert  barren  lands, 
and,  above  all,  death,  are  frightful  and 
•locking.  I  must,  however,  observe,  that 
I  do  BoibjanjmeaM  soppoao  that  the 


finma 
-considerate  act  of  the  ssind,  mpam  tha 
servation  of  the  deagnsof  nataveor 
the  seniiment  of  beaaty  is 
and  depends  apoo  ao  prior 
Ail  I  mean  is,  that  deagn  aad  beaat  j  aaa 
ia  an  arbitrary  maancr  luited  togetbar; 
so  that  where  we  see  the  one,  whether  wa 
reflect  oa  it  or  no,  we  peroeive  the  otbar. 
I  must  farther  add,  that  there  may  be 
other  divisions  of  beaoty  easily  discoTci^ 
able,  which  I  have  not  uken  notice  of. 

The  geaeral  sense  of  beaaty,  aa  well  as 
of  grandeur,  seems  peculiar  to  man  ia  the 
creatioa.  The  herd  in  coaimon  with  bim 
enjoy  the  gentle  breath  of  spring;  they  lie 
down  to  repose  oa  the  flowery  bank,  and 
hear  the  peaceful  humming  of  the  bee; 
they  enjoy  the  green  fiekb  and  pastures: 
bat  we  have  reason  to  think,  that  it  is 
amn  only  who  sees  the  image  of  beaoty 
over  the  happy  prospect,  and  rejoices  at 
it ;  that  it  is  hid  from  the  brute  creation, 
and  depends  not  upon  sense,  but  on  tbe 
intelligent  mind. 

We  have  just  taken  a  transient  view  of 
the  principal  departments  of  taste ;  let  lu 
BOW,  madam,  make  a  few  general  reflec- 
tioBS  upon  oor  subject.  Cthtr, 

§  235.     Seme,  TomU^  md  Genius,  didin- 

guiMhtd 

The  human  genius,  with  the  best  assist- 
ance, and  the  finest  examples,  breaks  forth 
but  slowly ;  and  the  greatest  men  have  but 
gradually  acquired  a  just  taste,  and  chaste 
simple  conceptions  of  beauty.  At  an  im- 
mature age,  the  sense  of  beauty  is  weak 
and  confused,  and  requires  an  excess  of 
colouring  to  catch  its  attention.  It  theQ 
prefers  extravagance  and  rant  to  justness, 
a  gross  false  wit  to  the  engaging  light  of 
nature,  and  the  shewy,  rich,  and  glaring, 
to  the  fine  and  amiable.  This  is  the  child- 
hood of  taste ;  but  as  tbe  human  genius 
strengthens  and  grows  to  maturity,  if  it  be 
asnsted  by  a  happy  education,  the  sense  of 
tmiversal  beauty  awakes;  it  begins  to  be 
disgusted  with  the  false  sind  misshapen  de- 
ceptions that  pleased  before,  and  rests  with 
delight  on  elegant  simplicity,  on  pictures  of 
easy  beaoty  and  unaffected  grandeur. 

The  progress  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  hu- 
man mind  may  be  fixed  at  three  remark- 
able degrees,  from  their  foundation  to  the 
loftiest  height.  The  basis  is  a  sense  of 
beauty  and  of  the  sublime,  the  second  step 
we  may  call  taste,  and  the  last  genius. 

A  seoae  of  the  beautiful  tod  of  the  groat 
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is  unt^eml,  whidi  appelura  from  the  uni- 
formity thereof  in  the  most  distant  ages 
and  nations.  What  was  engaging  and 
sublime  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  are 
so  at  this  day:  and,  as  I  observed  before, 
there  is  not  the  least  necessity  of  improve- 
ment or  science,  to  discover  the  charms  of 
a  graceful  or  noble  deportment.  There 
is  a  fine  but  an  ineffectual  light  in  the 
breast  of  man.  After  nightfall  we  have 
admired  the  planet  Venus ;  the  beauty  and 
vivacity  of  her  lustre,  the  immense  distance 
from  which  we  judged  her  beams  issued, 
and  the  silence  of  the  night,  aH  concurred 
to  strike  us  with  an  agreeable  amazement 
But  she  shone  in  distinguished  beauty, 
without  giving  sufficient  light  to  direct 
our  step,  or  shew  us  the  objects  around  us. 
Thus  m  unimproved  nature,  the  light  of 
the  mind  is  bright  and  useless.  In  utter 
barbarity,  our  prospect  of  it  is  still  less 
fixed ;  it  appears,  and  then  ae;ain  seems 
wholly  to  vanish  in  the  savage  breast,  like 
the  same  planet  Venus,  when  she  has  but 
just  raised  her  orient  beams  to  mariners 
above  the  waves,  and  is  now  descried,  and 
DOW  lost,  throtigh  the  swelling  billows. 

The  next  step  is  taste,  the  subject  of  our 
inquiry,  which  consists  in  a  distinct,  un- 
confu^d  knowledge  of  the  great  and  beau- 
tiful. Although  you  see  not  many  pos- 
sessed of  a  good  taste,  yet  the  generality 
of  mankind  are  capable  of  it  The  very 
populace  of  Athens  had  acquired  a  good 
taste  by  habit  and  fine  example,  so  that  a 
delicacy  of  judgment  seemed  natural  to  all 
who  breathed  the  air  of  that  elegant  city: 
we  find  a  manly  and  elevated  sense  distin- 
guish the  common  people  of  Rome  and  of 
all  the  cities  of  Greece,  while  the  level  of 
mankind  was  preserved  in  those  cities; 
while  the  plebeians  had  a  share  in  the 
government,  and  an  utter  separation  Was 
not  made  between  them  and  the  nobles, 
by  wealth  and  Inxury.  But  when  once  the 
common  people  are  rent  asunder  wholly 
from  the  great  and  opulent,  and  made  sub- 
servient to  the  luxury  of  the  latter  ;  then 
the  taste  of  nature  infallibly  takes  her  flight 
from  both  parties.  The  poor  by  a  sordid 
habit,  and  an  attention  wholly  confined  to 
mean  views,  and  the  rich  by  an  attention 
to  the  changeable  modes  of  fancy,  and  a 
vitiated  preference  for  the  rich  and  costly, 
lose  view  of  simple  beauty  and  grandeur. 
It  may  seem  a  paradox,  and  yet  I  am 
firmly  persuaded,  that  it  would  be  easier 
at  this  day  to  give  a  good  taste  to  the 


young  savages  of  America,  than  to  the 
noble  youth  of  Europe. 

Genius,  the  pride  of  man,  as  man  is  of 
the  creation,  has  been  possessed  but  by 
few,  even  in  the  brightest  ages.  Men  of 
superior  genius,  while  they  see  the  rest  of 
mankind  painfully  struggling  to  compre* 
hend  obvious  truths,  glance  themselves 
through  the  most  remote  consequences, 
like  lightning  through  a  path  that  cannot 
be  traced.  They  see  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture with  life  and  warmth,  and  paint  them 
forcibly  without  effort,  as  the  morning  sun 
does  the  scenes  he  rises  upon ;  and  in  se- 
veral instances,  communicate  to  objects  a 
morning  freshness  and  unaccountable  lus- 
tre, that  is  not  seen  in  the  creation  of  na- 
ture. The  poet,  the  statuary,  the  painter, 
have  produced  images  that  left  nature  far 
behind. 

The  constellations  of  extraordinary  per- 
sonages who  appeared  in  Greece  and  Rome 
at  or  near  the  same  period  of  time,  after 
affes  of  darkness  to  which  we  know  no  be- 
ginning; and  the  long  barrenness  of  those 
countries  after  in  great  men,  prove  that 
genius  owes  much  of  its  lustre  to  a  person- 
al contest  of  glory,  and  the  strong  rival- 
ship  of  great  examples  within  actual  view 
and  knowledge ;  and  that  great  parts  alone 
are  not  able  to  lift  a  person  out  of  barba- 
rity. It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
when  the  inspiring  spirit  of  the  fine  arts 
retired,  and  left  inanimate  and  cold  the 
breasts  of  poets,  painters,  and  statuaries, 
men  of  taste  still  remained,  who  distin- 
guished and  admired  the  beauteous  monu- 
ments of  genius;  but  the  power  of  exe- 
cution was  lost;  and  although  monarchs 
loved  and  courted  the  arts,  yet  they  re- 
fused to  return.  From  whence  it  is  evi^ 
dent,  that  neither  taste,  nor  natural  parts, 
form  the  creating  genius  that  inspired  the 
great  masters  of  antiquity,  and  that  they 
owed  their  extraordinary  powers  to  some- 
thing different  from  both. 

If  we  consider  the  numbers  of  men  who 
wrote  well,  and  excelled  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  liberal  arts,  in  the  ages  of  ge- 
nins,  and  the  simplicity  that  always  at- 
tends beauty;  we  must  be  led  to  think, 
that  although  few  perhaps  can  reach  to  the 
supreme  beauty  of  imagination  displayed 
by  the  first-rate  poets,  orators,  and  philo- 
sophers; yet  most  men  are  capable  of  just 
thinking  and  agreeable  writing.  Natore 
lies  very  near  our  reflection,  and  will  ap- 
pear, if  we  be  not  misled  and  prejudiced 
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before  the  tenia  of  beauty  grows  to  matu* 
rity.  The  populace  of  Athens  and  Rome 
|>roye  strongly,  thai  uncommon  parts  or 
great  learning  are  not  necessary  to  make 
knen  think  justly.  Usher. 

i  224.  Thoughts  on  the  Human  Cajmctt]). 
We  know  not  the  bounds  of  taste*  be- 
cause we  are  unacquainted  with  the  ex- 
tent and  boundaries  of  the  human  genius. 
The  mind  in  ignorance  is  like  a  sleeping 
giant ;  it  has  immense  capacities  Without 
the  power  of  using  them.  By  listening  to 
the  lectures  of  Socrates,  men  grew  heroes, 
philosophers,  and  legislators ;  for  he  of  all 
mankind  seems  to  haVe  discovered  the 
abort  and  lightsome  path  to  the  faculties 
of  the  mind.  To  give  you  an  instance  of 
the  human  capacity,  tnat  cOmes  more  im- 
mediately within  your  notice,  what  graces, 
what  sentiments,  have  been  transplanted 
into  the  motion  of  a  minuet,  of  which  a 
BkVage  has  no  conception !  We  know  not 
to  what  degree  of  rapture  harmony  is  ca- 
llable of  l:^ing  carried,  nor  what  hidden 
powers  may  be  in  yet  unexperienced 
Deaulies  of  the  imagination,  whose  objects 
are  in  scenes  and  in  worlds  we  are  stran* 
gers  to.  Children  who  die  young,  have 
DO  conception  of  the  sentiment  of  person- 
al beauty.  Are  we  certain  that  we  are 
not  yet  children  in  respect  to  several  species 
of  beauties!  We  are  ignorant  whether 
ttiere  be  not  passions  in  the  soul,  that  have 
tiitherto  remained  unawaked  and  undisco- 
vered for  want  of  objects  to  rouse  them: 
%e  feel  plainly  that  some  such  are  gently 
agitated  and  moved  by  certain  notes  of 
tnusic  In  reality,  we  know  not  but  the 
taste  and  capacity  of  beauty  and  grandeur 
in  the  soul,  may  extend  as  far  beyond  all 
We  actually  perceive,  as  this  whole  world 
•xceeds  the  sphere  of  a  cockle  or  an 
oyster^  Ibid. 

'  %  325.    *t<uAe  hoito  dtpraotd  and  hU. 

Let  us  now  consider  by  what  means 
laste  is  usually  depraved  and  lost  in  a  na- 
tion^ that  is  neither  conquered  by  barba- 
riaas,  nor  has  lost  the  improvements  in 
iigriculture,  husbandry,  and  defence,  that 
aiiow  men  leisure  for  reflecUon  and  em* 
bellishment^  I  observed  before  that  this 
liataral  light  is  not  so  clear  in  the  greatest 
tnen,  but  it  may  lie  oppressed  by  barba- 
dtY.  When  people  of  mean  parts,  and  of 
pnde  without  genius,  get  into  elevated 
atatioDs,  they  want  a  taste  for  simple  gran- 
^imWf  and  mistake  for  it  what  is  uncom- 


mcmly  glaring  and  extraordinary ;  wbefiotf 
proceeds  false  wit  of  every  kind,  a  gaud/ 
richness  in  dress,  an  oppressive  load  of  or-* 
nament  in  building,  ana  a  grandeur  over-* 
strained  and  puerile  universally.  I  must 
observe,  that  people  of  bad  taste  and  little 
genius  almost  always  lay  a  great  stress  on 
trivial  matters,  and  are  ostentatious  and 
exact  in  singularities,  or  in  a  decorum  in 
trifles.  When  people  of  mean  parts  ap- 
pear in  high  stations,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  fashionable  world,  they  cannot  fail  to 
introduce  a  false  embroidered  habit  of 
mind:  people  of  nearly  the  same  genius^ 
who  make  up  the  crowd,  will  admire  and 
follow  them  ;  and  at  length  solitary  taste, 
adorned  only  by  noble  simplicity,  will  be 
lost  in  the  general  example. 

Also  when  a  nation  is  much  corrupted  ; 
when  avarice  and  a  love  of  gain  have  seiz- 
ed upon  the  hearts  of  men ;  when  the 
nobles  ignominiously  bend  their  necks  to 
corruption  and  bribery,  or  enter  into  the 
base  mysteries  of  gaming ;  then  decency^ 
elevated  principles,  and  greatness  of  soul, 
expire ;  and  all  that  remains  is  a  comedy 
or  puppet-shew  of  elegance,  in  which  the 
dancing-master  and  peer  are  upon  a  level, 
and  the  mind  is  understood  to  have  no 
part  in  the  drama  of  politeness,  or  else  to 
act  under  a  mean  disguise  of  virtues 
which  it  is  not  possessed  of*  Ibid*, 

$  226.     Some  Reflections  on  the  llumafi 

mxTid* 

Upon  putting  together  the  whole  of  our 
reflections  you  see  two  different  natures 
laying  claim  to  the  human  race,  and  drag- 
ging It  different  ways.  You  see  a  neces- 
sity, that  arises  from  our  situation  and  cir<» 
cumstances,  bending  us  down  into  unwor- 
thy misery  and  sordid  baseness ;  and  you  see, 
when  we  can  escape  from  the  insulting  ij* 
ranny  of  our  fate,  and  acquire  ease  and 
freedom,  a  generous  nature,  that  lay  stupe- 
fied and  oppressed,  begin  to  awake  and 
charm  us  with  prospects  of  beauty  and 
glory.  This  awaking  genius  gazes  in 
rapture  at  the  beauteous  and  elevating 
scenes  of  nature.  The  beauties  of  nature 
are  familiar,  and  charm  it  like  a  mother^s 
bosom ;  and  the  objects  which  have  the 
plain  marks  of  immense  power  and  gran*- 
deur,  raise  in  it  a  still,  an  inqm'sitive,  and 
trembling  delight:  but  genius  often  throws 
over  the  objects  of  its  conceptions  colours 
finer  than  those  of  nature,  and  opens  a 
paradise  that  exists  no  where  but  in  its 
own  creations.    The  bright  and  peiicefttl 
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no 


Mendd  of  Arcftdia,  and  the  lovely  descrip-  dear,  that  we  look  for  v^ith  still  anlftzd- 
tions  of  padtoral  poetry,  neyer  existed  on  inent  and  awful  delight  t — But  I  flad, 
earth,  no  more  than  rope's  shepherds  or    madam,  we  have  been  iilsensibly  led  into 


the  river  gods  of  Windsor  forest:  it  is  all 
bat  a  charming  illusion,  which  the  mind 
first  paints  with  celestial  colours,  and  then 
languishes  for.  Knight-errantry  id  another 
kind  of  delusion,  which,  though  it  be  ficti« 
tious  in  fact,  yet  is  true  in  sentiment.  I 
believe  there  are  few  people  who  in  their 


subjects  too  abstmse  and  severe  ;  I  must 
not  put  the  graces  with  whom  we  have 
been  conversing  to  flight,  and  draw 
the  serious  air  of  meditation  over  that 
countenance  where  the  smiles  naturally 
dwell. 

I  have,  in  consequence  of  your  permis- 


youth,  before  they  be  corrupted  by  the    sion,  put  together  such  thoughts  as  occur- 


^commerce  of  the  world,  are  not  knight- 
errants  and  princesses  in  their  hearts.  The 
soul,  in  a  beauteous  ecstasy,  communieates 
a  flame  to  words  which  they  had  not ; 
isnd  poetry,  by  its  quick  transitions,  bold 


red  to  me  on  good  taste.  I  told  you,  if  I 
had  leisure  hereafter,  1  would  dispose  of 
them  with  more  regularity,  and  add  any 
new  observations  that  I  may  make.  -Be- 
fore I  finish,  I  must  in  justice  make  iffy 


figures,  lively  images,  and  the  variety  of    acknowledgments  of  the  assistance  I  re- 


effbrts  to  paint  the  latent  rapture,  bears 
witness,  that  the  confused  ideas  of  the 
tnind  are  still  infinitely  superior,  and  be- 
yond the  reach  of  all  description.  It  is  this 
divine  spirit  that,  when  roused'  from  its 
lethargy,  breathes  in  noble  sentiments,  that 


ceived.  I  took  notice,  at  the  beginning, 
that  Rollings  Observations  on  Taste  gave 
occasion  to  this  discourse.  Sir  Harry  Beaa- 
moQt*s  polished  dialogue  on  beauty,  called 
CritOj  was  of  service  to  me ;  and  I  have 
availed  myself  of  the  writings  and  senti- 


icharms  in  elegance,  that  stamps  upon  mar*    ments  of  the  ancients,  particularly  of  the 


ble  or  canvass  the  figures  of  gods  and  he 
roes,  that  inspires  them  with  an  air  above 
humanity,  and  leads  the  soul  through  the 
enchanting  meanders  of  music  in  a  waking 
'vision,  through  which  it  cannot  break,  to 
discover  the  near  objects  that  charm  it. 
How  shall  we  venture  to  trace  the  ob- 


poets  and  statuaries  of  Greece,  which  was 
the  native  and  original  country  of  the 
graces  and  fine  arts.  But  I  should  be  very 
unjust,  if  I  did  not  make  my  chief  acknow- 
ledgments where  they  are  more  peculiarly 
due.  If  your  modesty  will  not  suffer  me 
to  draw  that  picture  from  which  I  bor- 


ject  of  this  surprising  beauty  peculiar  to  rowed  my  ideas  of  elegance,  I  am  bound 

genius,  which  evidently  does  not  come  to'  at  least,  in  honesty,  to  disclaim  every  me- 

the  mind  from  the  senses?    It  is  not  con-  rit  but  that  of  copying  from  a  brieht  ori« 

▼eyed  in  sound,  for  we  feel  the  sounds  of  ginal.  Ihker. 

music  charm  us  by  gently  agiuting  and  -  ^^^      ^         w  f%  n  ^'  r  *  • 


passions  afloat  for  which  we  have  no  name, 
and  knew  not  until  they  were  awaked  in 
the  mind  by  harmony.  This  beauty  does 
not  arrive  at  the  mind  by  the  ideas  of  vi- 
sion, though  it  be  moved  by  them :  for  it 


Belle$  LeUre». 

Taste,  as  it  now  falls  under  our  consi- 
deration, that  is,  with  reference  to  the 
reading  of  authors,  and  composition,  is  a 


evidently  bestows  on  the  mimic  represen-    clear,  lively,  and  distinctly  discerning  of 
tations  and  images  the  mind  makes  of  the    ^H  the  beauty,  truth,  and  justness  of  the 


objects  of  sense,  an  enchanting  loveliness 
that  never  existed  in  those  objects.  Where 
shall  the  soul  find  this  amasing  beauty, 
whose  very  shadow,  glimmering  upon  the 
imagination,  opens  unspeakable  raptures 
in  it,  and  distracts  it  with  languishing  plea- 
sure ?  What  are  those  stranger  sentiments 
4hat  lie  in  wait  in  the  soul,  until  music  calls 
ihem  forth?  What  is  the  obscure  but  un^ 
•avoidable  value  or  merit  of  virtue?  or  who 
IS  the  law-maker  in  the  mind  who  gives 
it  a  worth  and  dignity  beyond  all  estima- 


thoughts  and  expressions,  which  compose 
a  discourse.  It  distinguishes  what  is  con- 
formable to  eloquence  and  propriety  in 
every  character,  and  suitable  in  different 
circumstances.  And  whilst,  with  a  deli- 
cate and  exquisite  sagacity,  it  notes  the 
graces,  turns,  manners,  and  expressions, 
most  likely  to  please,  it  perceives  also  all 
the  defects  which  produce  the  contrary 
effect,  and  distinguishes  precisely  wherein 
those  defects  consist,  and  bow  far  they  are 
removed  from  the  strict  rules  of  art,  and 


tion,  and  punishes  the  breach  of  it  with    the  real  beauties  of  nature. 

conscious  terror  and  despair  ?    What  is  it        This  happ^*  faculty,  which  it  is  more 

iBobj«otoof]»metaiiimblep9wer«ndgran*    e**!  to  eoooeive  than  define,  ii  leas  the 
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fSed  of  genliiB  than  jadgment,  and  a  land 
of  natvral  toesod  wroiight  up  to  p«rfection 
bj  study.  It  senres  in  composition  to 
guide  and  direct  the  understanding.  It 
snakes  use  of  the  imagination,  but  without 
aubmitiing  to  it,  and  keeps  it  always  in 
subjection.  It  consults  nature  univer- 
Mlly,  follows  it  step  by  step,  and  is  a 
faithful  image  of  it.  Reserved  and  sparing 
in  the  midst  of  abundance  and  riches,  it 
dispenses  the  beauties  and  graces  of  dis- 
course with  temper  and  wisdom.  It  never 
Buffers  itself  to  be  dazzled  with  the  false, 
bow  glittering  a  figure  soever  it  may  make. 
.  'Tis  equally  offended  with  too  much  and 
too  little.  It  knows  precisely  where  it 
must  stop,  and  cuts  off,  without  regret  or 
mercy,  whatever  exceeds  the  beautiful 
and  perfect.  'Tis  the  want  of  this  qua- 
lity which  occasions  the  various  species 
of  bad  style ;  as  bombast,  conceit,  and 
witticism ;  in  which,  as  Quinctilian  says, 
the  genius  is  void  of  judgment,  and  suffers 
itself  to  be  carried  away  with  an  appear- 
ance of  beauty,  quoties  ingeniwn  judicio 
carets  et  specie  bonifaUUur, 

Taste,  simple  and  uniform  in  its  prin- 
ciple, is  varied  and  multiplied  an  infinite 
number  of  ways,  yet  so  as  under  a  thou- 
sand different  forms,  in  prose  or  verse,  in 
a  declamatory  or  concise,  sublime  or  sim- 
ple, jocose  or  serious  style,  'tis  always  the 
aame,  and  carries  with  it  a  certain  cbarac- 
.ter  of  the  true  and  natural,  immediately 
perceived  by  all  persons  of  judgment.  We 
cannot  say  the  style  of  Terence,  Phsedrus, 
8allttst,  Caesafy  TuUy,  Livy,  Virgil,  and 
Horace,  is  the  same.  And  yet  they  have 
all,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  a 
centain  tincture  of  a  common  spirit,  which 
ID  that  diversity  of  genius  and  style  makes 
an  affinity  between  them,  and  the  sensible 
difference  also  betwixt  them  and  the  other 
writers,  who  have  not  the  stamp  of  the 
best  age  of  antiquity  upon  them. 

I  have  already  said,  that  this  distin- 
.  guishing  faculty  was  a  kind  of  natural 
reason  wrought  up  to  perfection  by  study. 
In  reality  all  men  bnng  the  first  princi- 
ples of  taste  with  tbem  into  the  world,  as 
well  as  those  of  rhetoric  and  logic  As  a 
proof  of  thisy  we  may  urge,  that  every  good 
orator  is  almost  always  infallibly  af^roved 
of  by  the  people,  and  that  there  is  no  dif* 
ference  ot  taste  and  sentiment  upon  this 
point,  as  Tully  observes,  between  the  ig- 
norant and  the  learned. 

The  case  is  the  saaie  with  musio  and 
C«iniiti0»  A  eonoerty  that  baa  aU  ito  ptBts 


weU  composed  and  well  executed,  both  as 
to  instruments  and  voices,  pleases  nniver- 
aally.  But  if  any  discord  arises,  any  ill 
tone  of  voice  be  intermixed,  it  shall  dis- 
please even  those  who  are  absolutely  ig- 
norant of  music.  They  know  not  what 
it  is  that  offends  them,  but  they  find  some- 
what grating  in  it  to  their  ears.  And  this 
proceeds  from  the  taste  and  sense  of  har- 
mony implanted  in  them  by  nature.  In 
like  manner,  a  fine  picture  charms  and 
transports  a  spectator,  who  has  no  idea  of 
painting.  Ask  him  what  pleases  him,  and 
why  it  pleases  him,  and  he  cannot  easily 
give  an  account,  or  specify  the  real  rea- 
sons ;  but  natural  sentiment  works  almost 
the  same  effect  in  him  as  art  and  use  in 
connoisseurs. 

The<like  observations  will  bold  good  as 
to  the  taste  we  are  here  speaking  of.  Most 
men  have  the  first  principles  of  it  in  them- 
selves, though  in  the  greater  part  of  them 
they  tie  dormant  in  a  manner,  for  want  of 
instruction  or  reflection ;  as  ih«y  are  often 
stifled  or  corrupted  by  vicious  education, 
bad  customs,  or  reigning  prejudices  of 
the  age  and  country. 

But  how  depraved  soever  the  taste  may 
be,  it  is  never  absolutely  lost.  There  are 
certain  fixed  remains  of  it,  deeply  rooted 
in  the  understanding,  wherein  all  men 
agree.  Where  these  secret  seeds  are  cul- 
tivated with  care,  they  may  be  carried  to 
a  far  greater  height  of  perfection.  And 
if  it  so  happens  that  any  fresh  light  awa- 
kens these  flrst  notions,  and  renders  the 
mind  attentive  to  the  immutable  rules  of 
truth  and  beauty,  so  as  to  discover  the  na- 
tural and  necessary  consequences  of  them, 
and  serves  at  the  same  time  for  a  model 
to  facilitate  (he  application  of  them ;  we 
generally  see,  that  men  of  the  best  sense 
gladly  cast  off  their  ancient  errors,  correct 
the  mistakes  of  their  former  judgments, 
and  return  to  the  justness,  and  delicacy, 
which  are  the  effects  of  a  refined  taste,  and 
by  degrees  draw  others  after  them  into 
the  same  way  of  thinking. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  only 
look  upon  the  success  of  certain  great  ora- 
tors and  celebrated  authors,  who,  by  their 
natural  talents,  have  recalled  these  primi- 
tive ideas,  and  given  fresh  life  to  these 
seeds,  which  lie  concealed  in  the  mind  of 
every  raan«  In  a  little  time  they  united 
the  voices  of  those  who  made  the  best  use 
of  their  reason,  in  their  fiivour  ;  and  soon 
after  gained  the  applause  of  every  age  and 
coAdittony  both  i^mnt  and  learnad.    It 
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^ppouM  1m  0My  le  poinit  <H»t  wnoogst  us  swne  ^ynuBetry,  aod  tbe  iMme  <»d«B,  ia 

th«  datA  of  4be  g^  taste,  which  qov  Iba  diapositioa  of  the  parts ;  which  in«- 

.reigns  in  all  arts  and  sci^Bcea ;  by  tracing  clinas  us  to  noble  siiaplicity,  to  natural 

«ach  up  to  its  original,  we  should  see  that  beauties,  and  a  judicious  choice  of  orm^ 

a  small  number  ef  men  of  genius  have  ae-  ments.    On  die  other  hand,  the  d^ava* 

quired  tbt  nation  this  glory  and  adran-  tion  of  tasta  in  arts  has  been  alwajw  a 

tage^  mark  and  consequence  of  the  deprgyatioa 

Even  these  who  live  in   the  politer  of  taste  in  literature.     The  heavy,  con* 

ages,  without  any  application  to  learning  fused,  and  gross  ornaments  of  the  old  Q<h 

or  study,  do  not  fail  to  gain  some  tincture  thic  buildings,  placed  usually  without  ele- 

of  the  prevailing  good  taste,  which  has  a  gance,  contrary  to  all  good  rules,  and  out 

share,  without  their  perceiving  it  them*  of  all  true  proportions,  were  the  image  of 

selves,  in  their  conversation,  letters,  and  the  writings  of  the  authors  of  tlie  sama 

behaviour.    There  are  few  of  our  sokliera  age. 

at  present,  who  would  not  write  more  cor-  The  good  taste  of  literature  reaches  also 

rectly  and  elegantly  than  Ville-Hardouin,  to  public  customs  and  the  manner  of  Uv- 

and  the  other  officers  who  lived  in  a  ruder  ing.  An  habit  of  consulting  the  beat  mlae 

and  more  barbarous  age.  upon  one  subject,  naturally  leads  to  the 

From  what  I  have  said,  we  may  con^  doing  it  also  upon  others.     Paulus  i^mi^ 

clude,  that  rules  and  precepts  may  be  laid  Hus,  whose  genius  was  so  universally  ex<« 

down  for  the  improvement  of  this  dis^  tensive,  having  made  a  great  feast  for  the 

oeming  faculty  ;  and  I  cannot  perceive  entertainment  of  all  Greece  upon  the  conf> 

why  Quinctilian,  who  justly  set  such  a  quest  of  Macedon,  and  observing  that  bia 

▼alue  upon  it,  should  say  that  it  is  no  guests  looked  upon  it  as  conducted  with 

more  to  be  obtained  by  art,  than  the  taste  more  elegance  and  art  than  might  be  ez- 

or  smell ;  Non  magU  arte  iradHur,  quam  '  pected  from  a  soldier,  told  them  they  weie 

guslus  (mt  odor ;   unless  he  means,  that  much  in  the  wrong  to  be  surprised  at  it; 

some  persons  are  so  stupid,  and  have  so  for  the  same  genius,  which  taught  how  to 

little  use  of  their  judgment  as  might  tempt  draw  up  an  army  to  advantage,  naturally 

one  to  believe  that  it  was  in  reality  the  pointed  out  the  proper  disposition  of  a 

gift  of  nature  alone.  table. 

Neither  do  I  think  that  Quinctilian  ie  But  by  a  strange,  though  frequent  revo* 

absolutely  in  the  right  in  the  instance  he  lution,  which  is  one  great  proof  of  the 

produces,  at  least  with  respect  to  taste,  weakness,  or  rather  the  corruption  of  hu- 

We  need  only  imagine  what  passes  in  cer*  man  understanding,  this  very  delicacy  and 

lain  nations,  in  which  long  custom  has  in-  elegance,  which  the  good  taste  of  litere^ 

tfoduced  a  fondness  for  certain  odd  and  ture  and  eloquence  usually  introduces  into 

exUravagaat  dishes.     They  readily  com*  common  life,  for  buildings  for  instance^ 

mend  good  liquors,   elegant  food,  and  end  entertainments,  coming  by  little  siBd 

good  cookery.     They  soon  learn  to  die*  little  to  degenerate  into  excess  and  luxury, 

eern  the  delicacy  of  the  seasoning,  when  introduces  in  its  turn  the  bad  taste  of  lite- 

a  skilful  master  in  that  way  has  pointed  rature  and  eloquence.  This  Seneca  informs 

it  out  to  them,  and  to   prefer  it  to  the  us,  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  in  one  of 

grossness  of  their  fdrmer  diet.     When  I  his  epistles,  where  he  seems  to  have  drawn 

talk  thus,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  a  good  description  of  himself^  though  ha 

think  those  nations  had  great  cause  to  did  not  perceive  it. 

complain,  for  the  want  of  knowledge  and  One  of  his  friends  had  asked   him, 

ability  in  what  is  become  so  fatal  to  us.  whence  the  alteration  could  possibly  arise 

But  we  nmy  judge  from  hence  the  resem-  which  was  sometimes  observable  in  elo« 

blance  there  is  between  the  taste  of  the  quence,  and  which  carried  most  people  into 

body  and  mind,  and  how  proper  the  first  certain  general  faults;  such  as  the  a^Qdc- 

is  to  describe  the  character  of  the  second,  tation  oF  bold  and  extravagant  figufea,  bm« 

The  good  taste  we  speak  of,  which  is  taphors  struck  off  without  measure  or  cau- 

thatof  literature^  is  not  limited  to  what  we  tion,  sentences  so  short  and  abrupt,  thai 

•all  the  sdenoea,  but  extends  itself  imjper-  they  left  people  rather  to  guess  what  they 

«eptibly  to  other  arts,  such  as  architect  meant,  than  conveyed  a  meaning. 

lure,  paintiiig,  soulptora,  and  muaio.  'Tie  Seneca  answecs  this  question  by  a  com- 

fbe  same  disoesniog  fSMCuUy  whioh  intro-  .     -.     . 
docei  uifMsaUy  Hit  mHo  aWgenr»i  Ihf 


mon  proverb  among  the  Orttks;  **  As  is 
their  hft^ao  ie  their  oiiiotOTi/*  ijfy  kmi^ 
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luhufiii  ondiof  qudU  rito.  As  •  private  When  70a  see  a  disoourae  laboared  and 

peraoA  lets  us  iato  his  character  bj  bis  dis-  polished  with  so  mudi  carefuloess  and 

Cdtirse,  so  the  reigning  style  is  oft  an  image  stady,  you  may  conclude^  says  he,  that  it 

of  the  public  manners.     The  heart  carries  comes  from  a  mean  capacity,  that  busieB 

the  understanding  away  with  it,  and  com-  itself  in  trifles.    A  writer  of  great  geotus 

municates  its  vices  to  it,  as  well  as  its  vir-  will  not  stand  for  such  minute  things.    He 

toes.  When  men  strive  to  be  distinguished  thinks  and  speaks  with  more  nobleness  and 

from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  novelty,  and  grandeur,  and  we  may  discern,  in  all  he 

refinement  in  their  furniture,   buildings,  says,  a  certain  easy  and  natural  air,  which 

and  entertainments,  and  a  studious  search  argues  a  man  of  real  riches,  who  does  not 

after  everything  that  is  not  in  common  endeavour  to  appear  so.  He  then  compares 

use;  the  same  taste  will  prevail  in  elo-  this  florid  prinked  eloquence  to  young  peo- 

qoence,  and  introduce  novelty  and  irregu-  pie  curled  out  and  powdered,  and  continu- 

larity  there.     When  the  mind  is  once  ac-  ally  before  their  glass  and  the  toilet :  Bar^ 

customed  to  despise  rules  in  manners,  it  baetoomanitido^ydecapsula tolas.  Nothing 

will  not  follow  them  in  style.      Nothing  great  and  solid  can  be  expected  from  such 

will  then  go  down  but  what  strikes  by  its  characters.    So  also  with  orators.     The 

being  new  and  glaring,  extraordinary  and  discourse  is  in  a  manner  the  visage  of  the 

affected.     Trifling  and  childish  thoughts  mind.    If  it  is  decked  out,  tricked  up,  and 

will  take  place  of  such  as  are  bold  and  painted,  it  is  a  sign  there  is  some  defect  in 

overstrained  to  an  excess.    We  shall  affect  the  mind,  and  all  is  not  sound  within* 

a  sleek  and  florid  style,  and  an  elocution  So  much  finery  displayed  with  so  much 

pompous  indeed,  but  with  little  more  than  art  and  study,  is  not  the  proper  ornament 

mere  sound  in  it.  of  eloquence.    Non  e$i  ornamenlumvii'ile^ 

And  this  sort  of  faults  is  generally  the  comemmtoB. 
effect  of  a  single  man's  example,  who,        Who  would  not  think,  upon  hearing  Se- 

having  nined  reputation  enough  to   be  neca  talk  thus,  that  he  was  a  declared  ene* 

follomd  by  the  multitude,  sets  up  for  a  my  of  bad  taste,  and  that  no  one  was  more 

master,  and  gives  the  strain  to  others.  'Tis  capable  of  opposing  and  preventing  it  than 

thought  honourable  to  imitate  him,  to  ob-  hef  And  yet  it  was  he,  more  than  any 

serve  and  copy  after  him,  and  his  style  other,  that  contributed  to  the  depravation 

becomes  the  rule  and  model  of  the  public  of  taste,  and  corruption  of  eloquence.     I 

taste.  shall  take  an  occasion  to  speak  upon  this 

As  then  luxury  in  diet  and  dress  is  a  subject  in  another  place,  and  shall  do  it 

plain  indication  that  the  manners  are  not  the  more  freely,  as  there  is  cause  to  fear 

under  so  good  a  regulation  as  they  should  lest  the  bad  taste  for  bright  thoughts,  and 

be;  so  a  licentiousness  of  style,  when  it  turns  of  expression,  which  is  properly  the 

becomes  public  and  general,  shews  evi-  character  of  Seneca,  should  prevail  in  our 

dently  a  depravation  and  corruption  of  own  age.    And  I  question  whether  this 

the  understandings  of  mankind.  be  not  a  mark  or  presage  of  the  ruin  of 

To  remedy  this  evil,  and  reform  the  eloquence  we  are  threatened  with,  as  the 

thoughts  and  expressions  used  in  style,  it  immoderate  luxury  that  now  reigns  more 

will  be  requisite  to  cleanse  the  spring  from  than  ever,  and  the  almost  general  decay  of 

whence  they  proceed.    'Tis  the  mind  that  good  manners,  are  perhaps  also  the  fatal 

must  be  cured.    When  that  is  sound  and  harbingers  of  it. 

vigorous,  eloquence  will  be  so  too ;  but  it        One  single  person  of  reputation  sorne^ 

becomes  feeble  and   languid   when   the  times,  as  Seneca  observes,  and  he  himself 

mind  is  enfeebled  and  enervated  by  plea-  is  an  instance  of  it,  who  by  bis  eminent 

sures  and  delights.    In  a  word,  it  is  the  qualifications    shall   have    acquired    the 

mind   which  presides  and  directs,  and  esteem  of  the  public,  may  suffice  to  intro- 

gives  motion  to  the  whole,  and  all  the  duce  this   bad  taste  and  corrupt  style, 

rest  follows  its  impressions.  Whilst  moved  by  a  secret  ambition,  a  man 

He  has  observed  elsewhere,  that  a  style  of  this  character  strives  to  distinguish  him- 

too  studied  and  far-fetched  is  a  mark  of  a  self  from  the  rest  of  the  orators  and  writers 

little  genius.     He  would  have  an  orator,  of  his  age,  and  to  open  a  new  path,  where 

especially  when  upon  a  grave  and  serious  he  thinks  it  better  to  march  alone  at  the 

subject,  be  less  curious  ^ut  words,  and  head  of  his  new  disciples,  than  follow  at 

the  manner  of  placing  them,  than  of  his  the  heels  of  the  old  masters ;  whilst  he 

nttter,  and  Urn  choioe  of  Us  thoughts,  prafian  the  reputation  of  wit  to  that  of  tfo- 
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lidity,  pursues  what  is  bright  rather  than 
what  is  solid,  and  sets  the  marrellous  above 
the  natural  and  true;  whilst  he  chooses 
rather  to  apply  to  the  fancy  than  to  the 
judgment,  to  dazzle  reason  than  con- 
Tince  it,  to  suqprise  the  hearer  into  an  ap- 
probation, rather  than  deserve  it ;  and  by 
a  kind  of  delusion  and  soft  enchantment 
carry  off  the  admiration  and  applau-ses 
of  superficial  minds  (and  such  the  multi- 
tude always  are) ;  other  writers,  seduced 
by  the  charms  of  novelty,  and  the  hopes 
of  a  like  success,  will  suffer  themselves  in« 
senvbly  to  be  hurried  down  the  stream, 
and  add  strength  to  it,  by  following  it. 
And  thus  the  old  taste,  though  better  in 
itself,  shall  give  way  to  the  new  one  with- 
out redress,  which  shall  presently  assume 
the  force  of  law,  and  draw  a  whole  nation 
after  it 

This  should  awaken  the  diligence  of  the 
masters  in  the  university,  to  prevent  and 
hinder,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  the  ruin 
of  good  taste ;  and  as  they  are  intrusted 
with  the  public  instruction  of  youth,  they 
should  look  upon  this  care  as  an  essential 
part  of  their  duty.  The  customs,  manners, 
and  laws  of  the  ancients  have  changed; 
they  are  often  opposite  to  our  way  of  life, 
and  the  usages  that  prevail  amongst  us, 
and  the  knowledge  of  them  may  be  there- 
fore less  necessary  for  us.  Their  actions 
are  gone  and  cannot  return  ;  great  events 
have  had  their  course,  withbut  any  rea- 
son left  for  us  to  expect  the  like  ;  and  the 
revolutions  of  states  and  empires  have  per- 
haps very  little  relation  to  their  present 
situation  and  wants,  and  therefore  become 
of  less  concern  to  us.  But  good  taste,  which 
is  grounded  upon  immutable  principles, 
is  always  the  same  in  every  age:  and  it  is 
the  principal  advantage  that  young  per- 
sons should  be  taught  to  obtain  from  read- 
ing of  ancient  authors,  who  have  ever  been 
looked  upon  with  reason  as  the  masters, 
depositories,  and  guardians  of  sound  elo- 
quence and  good  taste.  In  fine,  of  all 
that  may  anywise  contribute  to  the  culti- 
Tating  the  mind,  we  may  truly  say  this 
is  the  most  essential  part,  and  what  ought 
to  be  preferred  before  all  others. 

This  good  taste  is  not  confined  to  lite- 
rature ;  it  takes  in  also,  as  we  have  already 
foggistedy  all  arts  and  sciences,  and 
branches  of  knowledge.  It  consists  there- 
fore in  9  certain  just  and  exact  discernment, 
which  points  out  to  us,  in  each  of  the 
•eieDces  and  branches  of  knowledge,  what*. 
liTsr  19  mosl  emouM,  be^iutiful;  apd  useful, 


whatever  is  most  essential,  suitable,  or  ne- 
cessary to  those  who  apply  to  it ;  how  far 
consequently  we  should  carry  the  study  of 
it ;  what  ought  to  be  removed  from  it ; 
what  deserves  a  particular  application  and 
preference  before  the  rest.  For  want  of 
this  discernment  a  man  may  fall  short  of 
the  most  e^^ential  part  of  his  profession, 
without  perceiving  it ;  nor  is  the  case  so 
rare  as  one  might  imagine.  An  instance 
taken  from  the  Cyropaedia  of  XenophoQ 
will  set  the  matter  in  a  clear  light. 

The  young  Cyrus,  son  of  Cambysee 
King  of  Persia,  had  long  been  under  the 
tuition  of  a  master  in  the  art  of  war,  who 
was  without  doubt  a  person  of  the  greatest 
abilities  and  best  reputation  in  his  time* 
One  day,  as  Cambyses  was  discoursing 
with  his  son,  he  took  occasion  to  mention 
his  master,  whom  the  young  Prince  had 
in  great  veneration,  and  from  whom  he 
pretended  he  had  learnt  in  general  what* 
ever  was  necessary  for  the  command  of  an 
army.  Has  your  master,  says  Cambyses, 
given  you  any  lectures  of  osconomy ;  that 
is,  has  he  taught  you  how  to  provide 
your  troops  with  necessaries,  to  supply 
them  with  provisions,  to  prevent  the  dis- 
tempers that  are  incident  to  them,  to  cure 
them  when  they  are  sick,  to  strengthen 
their  bodies  by  frequent  exercise,  to  raise 
emulation  among  them,  how  to  make 
yourself  obeyed,  esteen)ed,  aqd  beloved 
by  them?  Upon  all  these  points,  an- 
swered Cyrus,  and  several  others,  the 
King  ran  over  to  him,  he  hs9  not  spoke 
one  word,  and  they  are  all  new  to  me- 
And  what  has  he  taught  you  then  ?  To 
exercise  my  arms,  replies  the  young  Prince, 
to  ride,  to  draw  the  bow,  to  cast  the  spear, 
to  form  a  camp,  to  draw  the  plan  of  a 
fortification,  to  range  my  troops  in  order 
of  battle,  to  make  a  review,  to  see  that 
they  march,  file  off,  and  encamp.  Cam- 
byses smiled,  and  let  his  son  see,  that  he 
had  learnt  nothing  of  what  was  most  es<p 
sential  to  the  making  of  a  good  officer, 
and  an  able  general ;  and  taught  him  far 
more  in  one  conversation,  which  certainly 
deserves  well  to  be  studied  by  young  gen^ 
tlemen  that  are  designed  for  the  army, 
than  his  famous  master  had  done  in  many 
years. 

Every  profession  is  liable  to  the  tame 
inconvenience,  either  from  our  not  being 
sufficiently  attentive  to  the  principal  end 
we  should  have  in  view  in  our  applications 
to  it,  or  from  taking  custom  for  our  guide, 
and  bjiodly  fpllowipg  the  footsteps  pf 
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dlliers,  vflio  tiavd  gone  before  ds.  There 
ie  nothiDg  more  aseful  than  the  knowledge 
of  history.  But  if  we  rest  satisfied  in  load- 
ing onr  memory  with  a  multitude  of  facts 
of  no  great  cariosity  or  importance,  if  we 
dwdl  only  upon  dates  and  difficulties  in 
chronology  or  geography,  and  take  no 
pains  to  get  acquainted  with  the  genius, 
manners,  and  characters  of  the  great  men 
wa  read  of,  we  shall  haye  learnt  a  great 
deal,  and  know  but  Tery  little.  A  treatise 
of  rhetoric  may  be  extensire,  enter  into  a 
k>ng  detail  of  precept,  define  rety  exactly 
etery  trope  and  figure,  explain  well  their 
difiRsrences,  and  largely  treat  such  questions 
as  were  wartnfy  debated  by  the  rhetor!- 
ekns  of  old ;  and  with  all  this  be  very  like 
tbtt  discourse  of  rhetoric  Tully  speaks  of, 
wiiich  was  only  fit  to  teach  people  not  to 
apeak  at  all,  or  not  to  the  purpose.  Scrrp- 
m»  artem  rhtUmcam  ClecmUhet^  sed  stc,  ut 
n  ftis  obmuleseere  concupitiity  nikil  aliud 
hgete  debeat.  In  phHosophy  one  might 
tpend  abundance  of  time  in  knotty  and 
kosfruse  disputes,  and  even  learn  a  great 
many  fine  and  curious  things,  and  at  the 
aame  time  neglect  the  essential  part  of  the 
Btndy,  which  is  to  form  the  judgment  and 
direct  the  manners. 

In  a  word,  the  most  necessary  qualifi- 
eation,  not  only  in  the  art  of  speaking  and 
tb©  sciences,  but  in  the  whole  conduct  of 
oar  life,  i»that  taste,  prudence,  and  discre- 
tion, which  upon  all  subjects  and  on  every 
occasion  teaches  us  what  we  should  do, 
and  bow  to  do  it.  lUud  dictre  tatis  habeo^ 
nihil  esse,  non  modo  ifi  ctando,  sed  in  am" 
id  vita,  prius  consilio,  Rollin, 

$  228.     Dr.   Johnson's  Preface  to  hia 
Edition  of  SuAKWEAKEu 

That  praises  are  without  reason  lavished 
on  the  dead,  and  that  the  honours  due  only 
to  excellence  are  paid  to  antiquity,  is  a 
oomplaint  Hkely  to  be  always  continued 
by  those,  who,  being  able  to  add  nothing 
to  truth,  hope^  for  eminence  from  the  he- 
resies of  paradox ;  or  those,  who,  being 
(breed  by  disappointment  upon  consola* 
tory  expedientef  are  willing  to  hope  from 
posterity  what  the  present  age  refuses,  and 
flatter  themselves  that  the  regard,  which 
is  yet  denied  by  envy,  will  be  at  last  be^ 
slowed  by  time. 

Antiqnity,  lite^  etety  other  quality  that 
tfttracta  tho  notrefe  of  mankind,  h^a  nn- 
doobtedly  totarieif  (hat  reverence  it,  not 
ffcfm  veaaon,  buif  fK>w  prejudice.  Som* 
iftrar  to  Adittire  imttocVkttintftefy  whiMetftf 


has  been  lotig  preserved,  \tithouf  e(tneU[er-» 
ing  that  time  has  Mmetimes  co-operatedf 
with  chance :  all  perhaps  ture  more  willing 
to  honour  past  than  present  exeelleoee^ 
and  the  mind  contemplates  genius  through 
the  shade  of  age,  ae  the  eye  smveys  the 
sun  through  artificial  opa<iity.  The  gteti 
contention  of  criticism  is  to  find  the  fault# 
of  the  modems,  and  the  beauties  of  thef 
ancients.  While  an  author  is  yet  living, 
we  estimate  his  powera  by  his  woilit  peN> 
formaiice  ;  and  when  he  ie  dead,  we  rat^ 
them  by  his  best. 

To  works,  however,  of  whifclk  t!he  el-' 
cellence  is  not  absolute  and  defittite,  but 
gradual  and  comparative ;  td  wtorks  not 
raised  upon  principles  demonetratfte  dttd 
scientific,  but  appealing  wholly  to  obs^-^ 
ration  and  experience,  no  other  test  dHH 
be  applied  than  length  of  duration  aridcoH" 
tinuance  of  esteem.  What  mankind  Irtive 
long  possessed  they  have  often  examit^ 
and  compared ;  and  if  they  persist  to  Vkluef 
the  possession,  it  is  because  frequent  eoiil«' 
parisons  have  confirmed  opinion  in  itf 
favour.  As  among  the  works  o^  n^ttrte  (H^ 
nan  can  properly  call  a  river  deep,  or  irf 
nmuntain  high,  without  the  knowledge  Of 
nfiany  mountains,  and  many^  rrverd;  ikf 
Hk  the  productions  of  genius,  m^iHing  cart* 
be  styled  excellent  till  it  had  been  torn" 

fared  with  other  workft  of  the  same  kitidv 
)emon8tration  immediately  displarys  it# 
power,  and  has  nothing  to  hope  dr  fear 
from  the  flux  of  years ;  but  Worts  (ttrt*<* 
tive  and  experimental  must  be  e^iffrat^ 
by  their  proportion  to  the  genets  atfd 
collective  ability  of  man,  as  it  n  di^etrrett^d 
in  a  long  succession  of  endeawfrt*;  Of 
the  first  building  that  was  misted^,  iimi^bt 
be  with  certainty  determined,  thit  it  Wa^ 
round  or  square ;  but  whether  it  #ri*r  spa- 
cious or  lofty  must  have  been  relfeited  to 
time.  The  Pythagorean  scale  of  nnmbetSr 
was  at  once  discovered  to  Bfe  nfe'fffect :  but 
the  poems  of  Homer  we  yet  )thoW  nt/t  to 
transcend  the  common  limits  cff  bnnniair 
intelligence,  but  by  remarkitfg,  thsit  nhtion 
af\er  nation,  and  century  after  century,  hM 
been  able  to  do  little  tnore  than  trs^spt^sV 
his  incidents,  net^  natne  hh  characters, 
tfnd  paraphrase  his  dentiment^ 

The  reverence  due  to  writing*  that  hiavV 
tong  subdisted,  ari«w,  therefc^,  not  ftdttt 
tfny  credulous  confidence  in  thti  snperhoi* 
wisdom  of  past  agea,  or  gloomy  persuaal^orif 
<ft  the  degeneilftcy  of  ibstnkind,  belt  is  A» 
(•dnsequence  of  aekttbwledged  and  hldtibr- 
tablo  povitioni^  that  wKitt  Ym  b^h  Idfa^r 
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koowa  has  been  most  conttdered^and  what 
is  most  considered  is  best  understood* 

The  poet,  of  whose  works  I  have  un- 
dertaken the  revision,  may  now  begin 
to  assume  the  dignity  of  an  ancient,  and 
claim  the  privilege  of  established  fame  and 
prescriptive  veneration.  He  has  loDg  out* 
lived  his  century,  the  term  commonly 
fixed  as  the  test  of  literary  merit.  What* 
ever  advantages  he  might  once  derive  from 
personal  allusion,  local  customs,  or  tempo* 
rary  opinions,  have  for  many  years  been 
lost ;  and  every  topic  of  merriment,  or  mo* 
tive  of  sorrow,  which  the  modes  of  artifi« 
cial  life  afforded  him,  now  only  obscure 
the  scenes  which  they  once  illuminated. 
The  effects  of  favour  and  competition  are 
at  an  end ;  the  tradition  of  his  friendships 
and  his  enemies  has  perished ;  his  works 
support  no  opinion  with  arguments,  noi 
supply  any  faction  with  invectives ;  they 
can  neither  indulge  vanity,  Bor  gratify 
malignity  ;  but  are  read  without  any  other 
reason  than  the  desire  of  pleasure,  and  are 
therefore  praised  only  as  pleasure  is  ob-« 
tained :  yet,  thus  unassisted  by  interest  or 
passions,  they  have  past  through  variations 
of  taste  and  change  of  manners,  and,  as 
they  devolved  from  one  generation  to  an*' 
other,  have  received  new  honours  at  every 
transmission. 

But  because  human  judgintot,  though 
it  be  gradually  gaiDing  upon  certainty, 
never  becomes  infallible;  and  approbation, 
though  long  continued,  may  yet  be  only 
the  approbation  of  prejudice  or  fashion  ; 
it  is  proper  to  inquire,  by  what  peculiarities 
of  excellence  Shakspeare  has  gained  and 
kept  the  favour  of  his  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  please  many  and  please 
long,  but  just  representations  of  general 
nature.  Particular  manners  can  be  known 
to  few,  and  therefore  few  only  can  judge 
how  nearly  they  are  copied.  The  irregu" 
lar  combinationa  of  fanciful  invention  may 
delight  awhile,  by  that  novelty  of  which 
the  common  satiety  of  life  sends  us  all  in 
quest;  but  the  pleasures  of  sudden  wonder 
are  soon  exhausted,  and  the  mind  can  only 
repose  on  the  stability  of  truth. 

Shakspeare  is,  above  all  writers,  at  least 
above  all  modem  writers,  the  poet  of  na« 
titre ;  the  poet  that  holds  up  to  his  readers 
a  feUhful  mirror  of  manners  and  of  life. 
Hit  diaracters  are  not  modified  by  the 
customs  of  particular  places,  unpractised 
by  liie  rest  of  the  worid ;  by  the  peculi^ 
arities  of  stodiee  or  professiojis,  which  cafl 
operate  but  upon  small  nuinbeni  i  otbf 


the  accidents  of  transient  fashions  •#  ten^ 
porary  opinions;  they  are  the  genuine 
progeny  of  common  humanity,  such  as  the 
world  will  always  supply,  and  observation 
will  always  find.  His  persons  act  and 
speak  by  the  influence  of  those  general 
passions  and  principles  by  which  all  minds 
are  agitated,  and  the  whole  system  of  li£i 
is  continued  in  motion.  In  the  writings  of 
other  poets,  a  character  is  too  often  an 
individual ;  in  those  of  Shakspeare,  it  is 
commonly  a  species. 

It  is  from  this  wide  extension  of  design 
that  so  much  instruction  is  derived.  It  is 
this  which  fills  the  plays  of  Shakspeare 
with  practical  axioms  and  dotnestio  wts^ 
dom.  It  was  said  of  Euripides^  that  every 
verse  was  a  precept ;  and  it  may  be  said  of 
Shakspeare,  that  from  his  works  may  be 
collected  a  system  of  civil  and  oeconoaii- 
oal  prudence.  Yet  his  real  power  is  not 
shewn  in  the  splendour  of  particular  paa-^ 
sages,  but  by  the  progress  of  his  fable,  and 
the  tenor  of  hisdialogue^  and  he  ti^at  tries 
to  recommend  him  by  select  quotittionsi 
will  succeed  hke  the  pedant  in  HierocleSf 
who,  when  he  offered  his  house  to  sale,  car^ 
ried  a  brick  in  bis  pocket  as  a  specimen. 

It  will  not  easily  be  imagined  how  tbuch 
Shakspeare  excels  in  accommodating  his 
sentiments  to  real  life,  but  by  comparing 
him  with  other  authors.  It  was  observed 
of  the  ancient  schools  of  declamation,  that 
the  nnore  diligently  they  were  frequented« 
the  more  was  the  student  disqualified  fof 
the  world,  because  he  found  nothing  there 
which  he  should  ever  meet  in  any  other 
plaoe.  The  same  remark  may  be  applied 
to  every  stage  bnt  that  of  Shakspeare* 
The  theatre,  when  it  is  nnder  any  other 
direction,  is  peopled  by  such  characters  ae 
were  never  seen,  conversing  in  a  language 
which  was  never  heard,  upon  topics  which 
will  never  arise  in  the  commerce  of  mao^ 
kind*  But  the  dialogue  of  this  author  is 
often  so  evidently  determined  by  the  inci-* 
dent  which  produces  it,  and  is  pursued 
with  so  much  ease  and  simplicity,  that  vl 
seems  scarcely  to  claim  the  merit  of  fiotioot 
but  to  have  been  gleaned  by  diligent  se^ 
lection  out  of  common  conversation  and 
common  occnrrences. 
.  Upon  every  other  stage  the  umr^ersal 
agent  is  love,  by  whose  power  all  good 
and  evil  is  distributed,  and  every  actioiif 
quickened  or  retarded.  To  bring  a  k>yery 
a  lady,  and  a  rival  into  the  fable ;  to  ea-^ 
taagie  ihtfm  in  contradictory  obMgatio&iy 
perplex  them  with  dppositioa*  of  imtsreiv 
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•nd  karaM  tiMm  with  Tiolence  of  desires        This  therefore  is  the  praise  oF  8hafc-« 

incoosistent  with  each  oiber ;  to  make  them  n)eare«  that  his  drama  is  the  mirror  of 

meet  in  rapture,  and  part  in  agony ;  to  fill  life;  that  be  who  has  mazed  his  imagina- 

their  mouths  with  hyperbolical  joy  and  tion,  in    following  the  phantoms  which 

outrageous  sorrow  ;    to  distress  them  as  other  writers  raise  up  before  him,  may 

nothing  human  ever  was  distressed ;    to  here  be  cured  of  his  delirious  ecstacies, 

deliver  them  as  nothing  human  erer  was  by  reading  human  sentiments  in  human 

delivered ;  is  the  business  of  a  modem  dni*  language,  by  scenes  from  which  a  hermit 

matist.     For  this,  probability  is  violated,  may  estimate  the  transactions  of  the  world, 

life  is  misrepresented,  and  language  is  de-  and  a  confessor  predict  the  progress  of  the 

praved.     But  love  is  only  one  of  many  passions. 

passions;  and  as  it  has  no  greater  influence        His  adherence   to   general  nature  hat 

upon  the  sum  of  life,  it  has  little  operation  exposed  him   to   the  censure  of  eritics, 

in  the  dramas  of  a  poet,  who  caught  his  who  form  their  judgirients  upon  narrower 

ideas  from  the  living  world,  and  exhibited  principlefl.     Dennis  and  Rymer  think  hia 

only  what  he  saw  before  him.     He  knew  Romans  not  suflSciently  Roman ;  and  Vol- 

that  any  other  passion,  as  it  was  regular  taire  censures  his  kings  as  not  completely 

or  exorbitant,  was  a  cause  of  happiness  or  royal.    Dennis  is  offended,  that  Meneniua, 

calamity.  a  senator  of  Rome,  should  play  the  buf* 

Characters,  thus  ample  and  general,  were  fooo ;  and  Voltaire  perhaps  thinks  decenoy 

not  easily  discriminated  and  preserved;  yet  yiolated  when  the  Danish  usurper  is  r»« 

perhaps  no  poet  ever  kept  his  personages  paesented  as  a  drunkard.    But  Shakspeare 

more  distinct  from  each  other.     I  will  not  always  makes  nature  predominate  over 

say  with  Pope,  that  every  speech  may  be  as-  accident ;  and  if  he  preserves  the  essential 

signed  to  the  proper  speaker,  because  many  character,  is  not  very  careful  of  distinctions 

speeches  there  are  which  have  nothing  cba-  superinduced  and  adventitious.  His  story 

racteristical :  but,  perhaps,  though  some  requires  Romans  or  Kings,  but  he  thinlu 

may  be  equally  adapted  to  every  person,  it  only  on  men.     He  knew  that  Rome,  like 

will  be  difficult  to  find  any  that  can  be  pro-  every  other  city,  had  men  of  all  dispoei- 

perly  transferred  from  the  present  possessor  tions ;  and  wanting  a  buffoon,  he  went  into 

to  another  claimant.     The  choice  is  right,  the  senate-house  for  that  which  the  senate- 

when  there  is  reason  for  choice.  house  would  certainly  have  afforded  him. 

Other  dramatists  can  only  gain  attention  He  was  inclined  to  shew  an  usurper  and  a 

by  hyperbolical  or  aggravated  characters,  murderer  not  only  odious,  but  despicable ; 

by  fabulous  and  unexampled  excellence  or  he  therefore  added  drunkenness  to  bis  other 

depravity,  as  the  writers  of  barbarous  ro-  (qualities,   knowing  that  kings  love  wine 

mances  invigorated  the  reader  by  a  giant  like  other  men,  and  that  wine  exerts  its 

and  a  dwarf ;  and  he  that  should  form  his  natural  power  upon  kings.     These  are  the 

expectations  of  human  affairs  from  the  petty  cavils  of  petty  minds ;  a  poet  over^t 

play,  or  from  the  tale,  would  be  equallj  looks  the  casual  distinction  of  country  and 

deceived.     Shakspeare  has  no  heroes ;  his  condition,  as  a  painter,  satisfied  with  the 

scenes  are  occupied  only  by  men,  who  act  figure,  neglects  the  drapery, 
and  speak  as  the  reader  thinks  that  he        The  censure  which  he  has  incurred  by 

should  himself  have  spoken  or  acted  on  the  mixing  comic  and  tragic  scenes,  as  it  ex^ 

same  occasion  :  even  where  the  agency  is  tends  to  all  his  works,  desefves  more  con<« 

supernatural,  the  dialogue  is  level  with  sideration.  Let  the  fact  be  first  stated,  and 

life.    Other  writers  disguise  the  most  na-  then  examined. 

tural  passions  and  most  frequent  incidents;        Shakspeare's  plays  are  not,  in  the  ri<* 

so  that  he  who  contemplates  them  in  the  gorous  and  critical  sense,  either  tragedies 

book  will  not  know  them  in  the  world:  or  comedies,  but  compositions  of  a  distinct 

Shakspeare  approximates  the  remote,  and  kind  :  exhibiting  the  real  state  of  sublu* 

familiarizes   the    wonderful ;    the   event  nary  nature,  which  partakes  of  good  and 

which  he  represents  will  not  happen  ;  but,  evil,  joy  and  sorrow,  mingled  with  endless 

if  it  were  possible,  its  effects  would  pro^  variety  of  proportion,  and  innumerable 

bably  be  such  as  be  hat  assigned ;  and  it  modes  of  combination ;  and  expressing  the 

may  be  said,  that  he  has  not  only  shewn  course  of  the  world,  in  which  the  loss  of 

human  nature  as  it  acts  in  real  exif^cies,  one  is  the  gain  of  another;   in  which,  at 

but  as  it  would  be  found  in  tnals,  to  the  same  tiipe,  the  reveller  is  hastening  to 

which  it  csmiot  be  «xpoi^  bii  Jf'mf  m4  ilui  mourner  burying  hia 
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friend  t  in  which  the  malignity  of  one  is 
sometimes  defeated  by  the  frolic  of  another ; 
and  many  mischiefs  and  many  benefits  are 
done  and  hindered  without  design. 

Out  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purposes 
and  casualties,  the  ancient  poets,  according 
to  the  laws  which  custom  had  prescribed, 
selected,  some  the  crimes  of  men,  and  some 
their  absurdities ;  some  the  momentous  Ti- 
cissitudes  of  life,  and  some  the  lighter  oc- 
currences; some  the  terrors  of  dii»tress,  and 
tome  the  gaieties  of  prosperity.  Thus  rose 
the  two  modes  of  imitation,  known  by  the 
names  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  compositions 
intended  to  promote  different  ends  by  con- 
trary means,  and  considered  as  so  little 
alliedy  that  I  do  not  recollect,  among  the 
Greeks  or  Romans,  a  single  writer  who 
attempted  both. 

Shakspeare  has  united  the  powers  of 
exciting  laughter  and  sorrow,  not  only  in 
one  mind,  but  in  one  composition.  Almost 
all  his  plays  are  divided  between  serious 
and  ludicrous  characters ;  and  in  the  suo- 
oenire  erolutions  of  the  design,  sometimes 
produce  seriousness  and  sorrow,  and  some- 
times levity  and  laughter. 

That  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  criticism  will  be  readily  allowed ; 
but  there  is  always  an  appeal  open  from 
criticism  to  nature.  The  end  of  writing 
IB  to  instruct ;  the  end  of  poetry  is  to  instruct 
by  pleasing.  That  the  mingled  drama  may 
convey  all  the  instruction  of  tragedy  or 
comedy  cannot  be  denied,  because  it  in- 
cludes both  in  its  alterations  of  exhibition, 
and  approaches  nearer  than  either  to  the 
appearance  of  life,  by  showing  how  great 
machinations  and  slender  designs  may  pro- 
mote or  obviate  one  another,  and  the  high 
and  the  low  co-operate  in  the  general  sys-* 
tem  by  unavoidable  concatenation. 

It  is  objected,  that  by  this  change  of 
scenes  the  passions  are  interrupted  in  their 
progression,  and  that  the  principal  event, 
being  not  advanced  by  a  due  gradation  of 
preparatory  incidents,  wants  at  least  the 
power  to  move,  which  constitutes  the  per- 
fection of  dramatic  poetry.  This  reason- 
ing is  so  specious,  that  it  is  received  as  true 
even  by  those  who  in  daily  experience  feel 
it  to  be  false.  The  interchanges  of  min- 
gled  scenes  seldom  fail  to  produce  the  in- 
tended vicissitudes  of  passion.  Fiction 
€»nnot  move  so  much,  out  that  the  atten- 
tion -may  be  easily  transferred ;  and  though 
it  must  be  allowed  that  pleasing  melan- 
choly be  tRnnetinite  intermpted  by  nnwel* 
come  hntjf  ycl  let  it  be  consideivd  like- 


wise, that  mdancholy  is  often  not  pleai-^ 
ing,  and  that  the  disturbance  of  one  man 
may  be  the  relief  of  another :  that  diffe- 
rent auditors  have  different  habitudes;  and 
that  upon  the  whole,  all  pleasure  consists 
in  variety. 

The  players,  who  in  their  edition  di- 
vided our  author's  works  into  comedies, 
histories,  and  tragedies,  seem  not  to  have 
distinguished  the  three  kinds  by  any  very 
exact  or  definite  idea^^. 

An  action  which  ended  happily  to  the 
principal  persons,  however  serious  or  dis-. 
tressful  through  its  intermediate  incidents, 
in  their  opinion  constituted  a  comedy. 
This  idea  of  a  comedy  continued  long 
amongst  us ;  and  plays  were  written,  which, 
by  changing  the  catastrophe,  were  trage« 
dies  to-day,  and  comedies  to-morrow. 

Tragedy  was  not  in  those  times  a  poem 
of  more  general  dignity  or  elevation  than 
comedy  ;  it  required  only  a  calamitooi 
conclusion,  with  which  the  common  cri- 
ticism of  that  age  was  satisfied,  what- 
ever lighter  pleasure  it  afforded  in  its'pro* 
gress. 

History  was  a  series  of  actions,  with  na 
other  than  chronological  succession,  inde* 
pendent  of  each  other,  and  without  any 
tendency  to  introduce  or  regulate  the  con- 
clusion. It  is  not  always  very  nicely  dis- 
tinguished from  tragedy.  There  is  not 
much  nearer  approach  to  unity  of  action 
in  the  tragedy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
than  in  the  history  of  Richard  the  Se- 
cond. But  a  history  might  be  continued 
through  many  plays  3  as  it  had  no  plan,  i| 
had  no  limits. 

Through  all  these  denominations  of  the 
drama,  Shakspeare's  mode  of  composition 
is  the  same;  an  interchange  of  senousnese 
and  merriment,  by  which  the  mind  is  soft- 
ened at  one  time,  and  exhilarated  at  an- 
other. But,  whatever  be  his  purpose,  whe- 
ther to  gladden  or  depress,  or  to  conduel 
the  story,  without  vehemence  or  emotion, 
through  tracts  of  easy  and  famib'ar  dia- 
logue, he  never  fails  to  attain  his  purpose; 
as  he  commands  us,  we  laugh  or  mourn, 
or  sit  silent  with  quiet  expectation,  in  tran- 
quillity without  indifference. 

When  Shakspeare's  plan  is  understood, 
most  of  the  criticisms  of  Rymer  and  Vol- 
taire vanish  away.  The  play  of  Horolel 
is  opened,  without  impropriety,  by  two 
centinels.  lago  bellows  at  Brabantio*a 
window,  without  injury  to  the  scheme  of 
th^  play,  though  in  terms  which  a  modem 
audience  mow  not  eaaly  endure  1  the 
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good  or  eril,  nor  is  always  careful  to  easy  to  determine;  the  reig;n  of  Elizabeth 
ahevf  in  the  virtuous  a  disapprobation  of  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  a  time 
the  wicked  ;  he  carries  his  per»ons  indif-  of  staieliness,  formality,  and  reserve ;  yet 
ferently  through  right  and  wrong,  and  at  perhaps,  the  relaxations  of  that  severity 
the  close  dismisses  them  without  further  were  not  very  elegant.  There  must,  how- 
care,  and  leaves  their  examples  to  ope-  ever,  have  been  always  some  modes  of 
rate  by  chance.  This  fault  the  barbariiy  gaiety  preferable  toothers,  and  a  writer 
of  his  age  cannot  extenuate ;  for  it  is  al-  ought  to  choose  the  best, 
ways  a  writer's  duty  to  make  the  world  In  tragedy,  his  performance  seems  Con- 
better,  and  justice  is  a  virtue  independent  stantly  to  bo  worse,  as  his  labour  is  more, 
on  time  or  place.  The  eflfusions  of  passion,  which  exigence 

The  plots  are  often  so  loosely  formed,  forces  out,  are  for  the  most  part  striking 
that  a  very  slight  consideration  may  im-  and  energetic ;  but  whenever  he  solicits 
prevethem,and  so  carelessly  pursued,  that  his  invention  or  strains  his  faculties,  tho 
he  seems  not  always  fully  to  comprehend  offspring  of  his  throes  is  tumour,  mean- 
his  own  design.  He  omits  opportunities  of  ness,  tediousness,  and  obscurity, 
instructing  or  delighting,  which  the  train  In  narration,  he  affects  a  disproportion- 
pf  his  story  seems  to  force  upon  him,  and  ate  pomp  of  diction,  and  a  wearisome  traia 
apparently  rejects  those  exhibitions  which  of  circumlocution,  and  tells  the  incident 
would  be  more  affecting,  for  the  sake  of  imperfectly  in  many  words,  which  might 
those  which  are  more  easy.  bave  been  more  plainly  delivered  in  few. 

It  may  be  observed  that  in  many  of  his  Narration  in  dramatic  poetry  is  naturally 
olays  the  latter  part  is  evidently  neglected,  tedious,  as  it  is  unanimated  and  inactive. 
When  he  found  himself  near  the  end  of  and  obstructs  the  progress  of  the  action  ; 
his  work,  and  in  view  of  his  reward,  he  it  should  therefore  always  be  rapid,  and  en- 
shortened  his  labour  to  snatch  the  pro-  livened  by  frequent  interruption.  Shak- 
fit.  He  therefore  remits  his  efforts  where  spearefounditan  incumbrance,  and  instead 
be  should  most  vigorously  exert  them,  and  of  lightening  it  by  brevity,  endeavoured  to 
his  catastrophe  is  improbably  produced  recommend  it  by  dignity  and  splendour. 
or  imperfectly  represented.  His  declamations,  or  set  speeches,  are 

He  bad  no  regard  to  distinction  of  time  commonly  cold  and  weak,  for  his  power 
or  place,  but  gives  to  one  age  or  nation,  was  the  power  of  nature;  when  he  endea- 
without  scruple,  the  customs,  institutions,  voured,  like  other  tragic  writers,  to  catcb 
and  opinions  of  another,  at  the  expense  opportunities  of  amplification,  and,  instead 
not  only  of  likelihood,  but  of  possibility,  of  inquiring  what  the  occasion  demanded^ 
These  faults  Pope  has  endeavoured,  with  to  shew  how  much  his  stores  of  knowledge 
more  zeal  than  judgment,  to  transfer  to  his    could  supply,  he  seldom  escapes  without 

and  then 

^^_         ,.  .",  ~ — J  sentiment, 

lyta  combined  with  the  Gothic  mythology  which  he  cannot  well  express,  and  will 

of  fairies.     Shakspeare,  indeed,  was  not  not  reject ;  he  struggles  with  it  awhile, 

the  only  violator  of  chronology;  for  in  the  and,  if  it  continues  stubborn,  comprises  it 

same  age,  Sydney,  who  wanted  not  the  ^n  words  such  as  occur,  and  leaves  it  to  be 

advantages  of  learning,  has,  in  his  Area-  disentangled  and  evolved  by  those  who 

dia,  confounded   the  pastoral  with  the  have  more  leisure  to  bestow  upon  it. 

feudal  times,  the  days  ot  innocence,  quiet.  Not  that  always  where  the  language  is 

and  security,  with  those  of  turbulence,  intricate  the  thought  is  subtile,  or  the 

violence,  and  adventure.  image  always  great  where  the  line  is  bulky  ; 

In  his  comic  scenes  he  is  seldom  very  the  equality  of  words  to  things  is  very 

snocessful,  when  he  engages  his  characters  often  neglected,  and  trivial  sentiments  and 

in  reciprocations  of  smartness  and  contests  vulgar  ideas  disappoint  the  attention,  to 

of  sarcasm ;  their  jests  are  commonly  gross,  which  they  are  recommended  by  sonorous 

and  their  pleasantry  licentious ;    neither  epithets  and  swelling  figures. 

his  gentlemen  nor  his  ladies  have  much  But  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have 
delicacy,  nor  are  sufficiently  distinguished  most  reason  to  complain  when  he  ap. 
.from  his  clowns  by  any  appearance  of  re-  preaches  nearest  to  his  highest  excellence, 
fined  manners.  Whether  he  represented  and  seems  fully  resolved  to  sink  them  in 
the  real  conversation  of  his  time  is  not    dejection,  and  mollify  them  with  tender 

Z2 
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emotioni  by  the  fall  of  greatness,  the  dan-  preserfed  the  unity  of  action.     He  baft 

ger  of  innocence,  or  the  crosses  of  love,  not,   indeed,   an   intrigue  reguliriy  per« 

What  he  does  best,  he  soon  ceases  to  do.  plexed  and  regularlv  unraTelled ;  lie  doef 

He  is  not  long  soft  and  pathetic  without  not  endeavour  to  hide  his  design  only  to 

some  idle  conceit,  or  contemptible  equivo-  discover  it ;  for  this  is  seldom  the  order  of 

cation.     He  no  sooner  begins  to  move,  real  events,  and  Shakspeare  is  the  poet  of 

than  he  counteracts  himself;  and  terror  nature:  but  his  plan  has  commonly  what 

and  pity,  as  they  are  rising  in  the  mind,  Aristotle  requires,  a  beginning,  a  middle^ 

are  checked  and  blasted  by  sudden  frigi-  and  an  end ;  one  event  is  concatenated 

dity.  with  another,  and  the  conclusion  followf 

A  quibble  is  to  Shakspeare  what  lu-  by  easy  consequence.     There  are  perhaps 

mi  nous  vapours  are  to  the  traveller;  he  some  incidents  that  might  be  spared,  as  m 

follows  it  at  all  adventures ;  it  is  sure  to  other  poets  there  is  mach  talk  that  oniy 

lead  himoutof  his  way,  and  sure  to  engulf  fills   up   time  upon  the  stage;   but  the 

him  in  the  mire.     It  has  some  malignant  general  system  makes  gradual  advances^ 

power  over  his  mind,  and  its  fascinations  and  the  end  of  the  play  is  the  end  of  ex^ 

are  irresistible.     Whatever  be  the  dignity  pectation. 

or  profundity  of  his  disquisition,  whether  To  the  unities  of  time  and  place  he  kis 

he  be  en  taring  knowledge,  or  exhausting  shewn  no  regard  ;  and  perhaps  a  nearer 

affection,  whether  he  be  amusing  attention  view  of   the  principles  on  which  they 

with  incident,  or  enchaining  it  with  sus-  stand,  will  diminish  their  vakie,  and  with- 

pense ;  let  but  a  quibble  spring  up  before  draw   from  them  the  veneration  which, 

nim,  and  he  leaves  his  work  unfinished,  from  the  time  of  Comeille,  they  have  very 

A  quibble  is  the  golden  apple  for  which  generally  received,  bydiscovering  that  they 

be  will  always  turn  aside  from  his  career,  have  given  more  trouble  to  the  poet,  than 

or  stoop  from  his  elevation.     A  quibble,  pleasure  to  the  auditor, 

poor  and  barren  as  it  is,  gave  him  such  de-  The  necessity  of  observing  the  unities 

light,  that  he  was  content  to  purchase  it,  of  time  and  place  arises  from  the  supposed 

by  the  sacrifice  of  reason,  propriety,  and  necessity  of  making  the  drama  credible, 

truth.     A  quibble  was  to  him  the  fatal  The  critics  hold  it  impossible,  that  an  ae- 

Cleopatra,  for  which  he  lost  the  world  tion  of  months  and  years  can  be  possibly 

and  was  content  to  lose  it.  believed  to  pass  in  three  hours ;  or  that 

It  will  be  thought  strange,  that,  in  enu-  the  spectator  can  suppose  himself  to  sit  \m 

nerating  the  defects  of  this  writer,  I  have  the  theatre,  while  ambassadors  go  and  re:- 

not  yet  mentioned  his  neglect  of  the  uni-  turn  between  distant  kings,  white  armies 

ties ;  his  violation  of  those  laws  which  are  levied  and  towns  besieged,  while  an 

bave  been  instituted  and  established  by  the  exile  wanders  and  returns,  or  till  he  whom 

joint  authority  of  poets  and  critics.  they  saw  courting  his  mistress,  should  la- 

For  his  other  deviations  from  the  art  of  ment  the  untimely  fall  of  his  son.     The 

writing,  1  resign  him  to  critical  justice,  mind  revolts  from  evident  falsiehood,^  and 

without  making  any  other  demand  in  his  fiction  loses  its  force  when  it  departs  from 

favour,  than  that  which  must  be  indulged  the  resemblance  of  reality. 

to  all  human  excellence;  that  his  virtues  From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time  ne- 

be  rated  with  his  failings:  but,  from  the  cessarily  arises  the  contraction  of  place, 

censure  which  this  irregularity  may  bring  The  spectator,  who  knows  that  be  saw  the 

upon  him,  1  shall,  with  due  reverence  to  first   act  at  Alexandria,  cannot  suppose 

that  learning  which  I  must  oppose,  adven-  that  he  sees  the  next  at  Rome,  at  a  dis- 

tnre  to  try  bow  I  can  defend  him.  tance  to  which  not  the  dragons  of  Medea 

His  histories,  being  neither  tragedies  could,  in  so  short  a  time,  have  transpor- 

nor  comedies,  are  not  subject  to  any  of  ted  him  ;  he  kndws  with  certainty  that  he 

their  laws ;  nothing  more  is  necessary  to  has  not  changed  his  place ;  artd  be  knows 

all  the  praise  which  they  expect,  than  that  that  place  cannot  change  itself;  ^t  what 

tbe  changes  of  action  be  so  prepared  as  was  a  house  cannot  become  a  plain  ;  that 

to  be  understood,  that  the  inciaenis  be  va-  what  was  Thebes  can  never  b^  Persepolit. 

nous  and  affecting,  and  the  characters  con-  Such  is  tbe  triumpbast  language  witb 

sistent,  natural*   and  distinct.     No  other  which  a  critic  exults  oter  the  misery  of '^b 

unity  is  intended*  and  therefore  none  is  to  irreguUr  poet,  and  exolta  toteriionly  WKb- 

besought.  mit  resistance  or  reply.    It  itf  tinkb;  tbeitf- 

In  bis  other  works  be  baa  well  enougb  fere,  to  tell  bim,  1^  the  eiitbority  tf 
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Shiknpaare,  that  he  usumes,  as  an  uo- 
qiMationable  priQciple,  a  position,  which, 
while  his  breath  is  forming  it  into  words, 
his  understanding  pronounces  to  be  false. 
It  is  false,  that  any  representation  is  mis- 
taken for  reality ;  thai  any  dramatic  fa- 
ble»  in  its  materiality,  was  ever  credible, 
or,  for  a  single  moment,  was  ever  ere- 
4ited. 

The  objection  arising  from  the  impos- 
sibility of  passing  the  first  hour  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  the  next  at  Rome,  supposes, 
that,  when  the  play  opens,  the  spectator 
really  imagines  himself  at  Alexandria : 
and  believes  that  his  walk  to  the  theatre 
has  been  a  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  that  he 
lives  in  the  days  of  Antony  and  Cleopa- 
tra. Surely  he  that  imagines  this  may 
imagine  more..  He  that  can  take  the  stage 
at  one  time  for  the  palace  of  the  Ptolemies, 
may  take  it  in  half  an  hour  for  the  pro- 
siontory  of  Actium.  Delusion,  if  delu- 
sion be  admitted,  has  no  certain  limita* 
tion  ;  if  the  spectator  can  be  once  per- 
suaded, that  his  old  acquaintance  are 
Alexander  and  Cassar,  that  a  room  illumi- 
nated with  candles  is  the  plain  of  Pharsa- 
lift,  or  the  bank  of  Granicus,  he  is  in  a 
state  of  elevation  above  the  reach  of  rea- 
son, or  of  truth,  and  from  the  heights  4)f 
empyrean  poetry,  tnay  despise  the  circum« 
spections  of  terrestrial  nature.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  mind  thus  wandering  in 
ecstasy  should  count  the  clock;  or  why  an 
hour  should  not  be  a  century  in  that  ca- 
lenture of  the  brain  that  can  make  the 
stage  a  field. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  spectators  are  al« 
ways  in  their  senses,  and  know,  from  the 
first  act  to  the  last,  that  the  stage  is  only 
a  stage,  and  that  the  players  are  only 
players.  They  came  to  hear  a  certain 
number  of  lines  recited  with  just  ge:<ture 
and  el^ant  modulation.  The  lines  re- 
late to  some  action,  and  an  action  must 
be  in  some  place ;  but  the  dffiferent  actions 
that  complete  a  story  may  be  in  places 
▼ery  remote  from  each  other;  and  where 
is  the  absurdity  of  allowing  that  space  to 
represent  first  Athens,  and  then  Sicily, 
which  was  always  known  to  be  neither  Si- 
cily nor  Athens,  but «  modern  theatre? 

oy  supposition,  as  place  is  introduced, 
time  may  be  extended ;  the  time  required 
by  the  nble  elapses  for  the  most  part  be- 
tween the  acts;  for,  of  so  much  ot  the  ac- 
tion as  is  represented,  the  real  and  poetical 
duration  is  the  same.  If,  in  the  first  act, 
prepacaHons  ibf  war  agaiott  Mithridates 


are  represented  to  be  made  in  Rome,  the 
event  of  the  war  may,  without  absurdity, 
be  represented,  in  the  catastrophe,  as  hap- 
pening in  Pontus  ;  we  know  that  there  is 
neither  war,  nor  preparation  for  war; 
we  know  that  we  are  neither  in  Rome 
nor  Pontus;  that  neither  Mithridates 
nor  Lucullus  are  before  us.  The  dra« 
ma  exhibits  successive  imitations  of  suc- 
cessive actions;  and  why  may  not  the 
second  imitation  represent  an  action  that 
happened  years  after  the  first,  if  it  be 
so  connected  with  it,  that  nothing  but  time 
can  be  supposed  to  intervene?  Time  is, 
of  all  modes  of  existence,  most  obsequious 
to  the  imagination ;  a  lapse  of  years  is  as 
easily  conceived  as  a  passage  of  hours. 
In  contemplation  we  easily  contract  the 
time  of  real  actions,  and  therefore  willing- 
ly permit  it  to  be  contracted  when  we  only 
see  their  imitation. 

It  will  be  asked,  bow  the  dramn  moves, 
if  it  is  not  credited  ?  It  is  credited  with 
all  credit  due  to  a  drama.  It  is  credited, 
whenever  it  moves,  as  a  just  picture  of  a 
real  original ;  as  representing  to  the  au- 
ditor what  he  would  himself  feel,  if  he 
were  to  do  or  suffer  what  is  there  feigned 
to  be  suffered  or  to  be  done.  The  re- 
flection that  strikes  the  heart  is  not,  that 
the  evils  before  us  are  real  evilg,  but  that 
they  are  evils  to  which  we  ourselves  may 
be  exposed.  If  there  be  any  fallacy,  it  is 
not  that  we  fancy  the  players,  but  ihat  we 
fancy  ourselves  unhappy  for  a  moment; 
but  we  rather  lament  the  possibility,  than 
suppose  the  presence  of  misery,  as  a  mo- 
ther weeps  over  her  babe,  when  she  re- 
members that  death  may  take  it  from  her. 
The  delight  of  tragedy  proceeds  from  our 
consciousness  of  fiction ;  if  we  thought 
murders  and  treasons  real,  they  would 
please  no  more. 

Imitations  produce  pain  or  pleasure,  not 
because  they  are  mistaken  for  realities, 
but  because  they  bring  realities  to  mind. 
When  the  imagination  is  recreated  by  a 
painted  landscape,  the  trees  are  not  sup- 
posed capable  to  give  us  shade,  or  the 
fountains  coolness ;  but  we  consider  how 
we  should  be  pleased  with  such  fountains 
playing  beside  us,  and  such  woods  waving 
over  us.  We  are  agitated  in  reading  the 
history  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  yet  no  man 
takes  his  book  for  the  field  of  Agincourt. 
A  dramatic  exhibition  is  a  book  recited 
with  concomitants  that  increase  or  diminish 
its  effect.  Familiar  comedy  is  often  more 
pewerfttl  on  the  theatre,  than  in  the  page 
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impenal  tragedy  is  alwap  less.   The  hti-  are  always  to  be  sacriiSoed  to  the  noUer 

xnour  of  Petrucbio  may  be  heightened  by  beauties  of  variety  and  instruction  ;  and 

grimace ;  but  what  voice  or  what  gesture  that  a  play  written  with  nice  ohsenratXHi 

can  hope  to  add  dignity  or  force  to  the  of  critical  rules,  is  to  be  contemplated  as 

soliloquy  of  Cato  ?  an  elaborate  curiosity,  as  the  product  of 

A  play  read  affects  the  mind  like  a  play  superfluous  and  ostentatious  art,  by  wbicii 

acted.      It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  is8hewn,ratherwhati8possible  than  what 

action  is  not  supposed  to  be  real ;   and  it  is  necessary. 

follows,  that  between  the  acts  a  longer  or        He  that,  without  diminution  of  any 

shorter  time  may  be  allowed  to  pass,  and  other  excellence,  shall  preserve  all   the 

that  no  more  account  of  space  or  duration  unities   unbroken,  deserves  the  like  ap- 


is to  be  taken  by  the  auditor  of  a  drama,  plause  with  the  architect,  who  shall 
than  by  the  reader  of  a  narrative,  before  play  all  the  orders  of  architecture  in  a  ci- 
whom  may  pass  in  an  hour,  the  life  of  tadel,  without  any  deduction  from  its 
a  hero,  or  the  revolutions  of  an  empire.  strength :  but  the  principal  beauty  of  a 
Whether  Shakspeare  knew  the  unities,  citadel  is  to  exclude  the  enemy ;  and  the 
and  rejected  them  by  design,  or  deviated  greatest  graces  of  a  play  are  to  copy  na* 
from  them  by  happy  ignorance,  it  is,  I  ture,  and  instruct  life, 
think,  impossible  to  decide,  and  useless  Perhaps,  what  I  have  here  not  dogma* 
to  inquire.  We  may  reasonably  suppose,  tically  but  deliberately  written,  may  recall 
that,  when  he  rose  to  notice,  he  did  not  the  principles  of  the  drama  to  a  new  exa- 
want  the  counsels  and  admonitions  of  mination.  I  am  almost  frighted  at  my 
scholars  and  critics,  and  that  he  at  last  de-  own  temerity;  and  when  I  estimate  the 
liberately  persisted  in  a  practice,  which  he  fame  and  the  strength  of  those  that  main- 
might  have  begun  by  chance.  As  no-  tain  the  contrary  opinion,  am  ready  to  sink 
thing  is  essential  to  the  fable  but  unity  of  down  in  reverential  silence  ;  as  ^neaa 
action,  and  as  the  unities  of  time  and  place  withdrew  from  the  defence  of  Troy,  when 
arise  evidently  from  false  assumptions,  and  he  saw  Neptune  shaking  the  wall,  and 
by  circumscribing  the  extent  of  the  drama,  Juno  heading  the  besiegers, 
lessen  its  variety,  I  cannot  think  it  much  Those  whom  my  arguments  cannot  per* 
to  be  lamented  that  they  were  not  known  suade  to  give  their  approbation  to  the 
by  him,  or  not  observed:  nor,  if  such  judgment  of  Shakspeare,  will  easily,  if 
another  poet  could  arise,  should  I  very  they  consider  the  condition  of  his  life, 
vehemently  reproach  him,  that  his  first  act  make  some  allowance  for  his  ignorance, 
passed  at  Venice,  and  his  next  at  Cyprus.  Every  man's  performances,  to  be  rightly 
Such  violations  of  rules,  merely  positive,  estimated,  must  be  compared  with  the  state 
become  the  comprehensive  genius  of  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  with  his 
Shakspeare,  and  such  censures  are  suit-  own  particular  opportunities ;  and  though 
able  to  the  minute  and  slender  criticism  of  to  a  reader  a  book  be  not  worse  or  better 
Voltaire :  for  the  circumstances  of  the  author,  yet  as 

v/.«  .,.«..^   J  •      •.  •    •  there  is  always  a  silent  reference  of  bu- 

rton usque  adeo  permiscuit  imis  ,       ^.  i_'r.-  J       ^u 

Longus  sumina  dies,  ut  non,  si  voce  McteUi  fnan  works  to  human  abilities,  and  as  tbe 

ServcDtur  leges,  malint  Ccsare  tolli.  inquiry,  how  far  man  may  extend  his  de- 
signs, or  how  high  he  may  rate  his  native 

Yet  when  I  speak  thus  slightly  of  dra-  force,  is  of  far  greater  dignity  than   ia 

matic  rules,  I  cannot  but  recollect  how  what  rank  we  shall  place  any  particular 

much  wit  and  learning  may  be  produced  performance,  curiosity  is  always  busy  to 

against  me;  before  such  authorities  I  am  discover  the  instruments,  as  well  as  to  sur- 

afraid  to  stand,  not  that  I  think  the  present  vey  the  workmanship,  to  know  how  much 

question  one  of  those  that  are  to  be  deci-  is  to  be  ascribed  to  original  powers,  and 

ded  by  mere  authority,  but  because  it  is  to  how  much  to  casual  and  adventitious  help, 

be  suspected,  that  these  precepts  have  not  The  palaces  of  Peru  or  Mexico  were  cer- 

been  so  easily  received,  out  for  better  rea-  tainly  mean  and  incommodious  habitations, 

tons  than  I  have  yet  been  able  to  find.  The  if  compared  to  the  houses  of  Europeao 

result  of  my  inquiries,  in  which  it  would  monarchs ;  yet  who  could  forbear  to  view 

be  ludicrous  to  boast  of  impartiality,  is,  them  with  astonishment,  who  remembercKl 

that  the  unities  of  time  and  place  are  not  that  they  were  built  without  the  use  of 

essential  to  a  just  diama;  that  though  they  iron? 
may  aometimes  conduce  to  pleasure^  the y       ITie  English  nation,  ia  the  time  of 
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Shakspeare,  >vas  yet  struggling  to  emerge 
from  barbarity.  The  philology  of  Italy 
had  been  transplanted  hither  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  and  the  learned 
languages  had  been  succe!5srully  cultivated 
by  Lilly,  Linacre,  and  More  ;  by  Pole, 
Cheke,  and  Gardiner;  and  afterwards  by 
Smith,  Clerk,  Haddon,  and  Ascham. 
Greek  was  now  taught  to  boys  in  the 
principal  schools ;  and  those  who  united 
elegance  with  learning,  read,  with  great 
diligence,  the  Italian  and  Spanish  poets. 
But  literature  was  yet  confined  to  professed 
scholars,  or  to  men  and  women  of  high 
rank.  The  public  was  gro>s  and  dark  : 
and  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  was  an 
accomplishment  still  valued  for  its  rarity. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  in- 
fancy. A  people,  newly  awakened  to  li- 
terary curiosity,  being  yet  unacquainted 
with  the  true  state  of  things,  knows  not 
how  to  judge  of  that  which  is  proposed  as 
its  resemblance.  Whatever  is  remote  from 
common  appearance,  is  always  welcome 
to  vulgar,  as  to  childish  credulity;  and  of 
a  country  unenlightened  by  learning,  the 
whole  people  is  the  vulgar.  The  study  of 
those  who  then  aspired  to  plebeian  learning 
was  laid  out  upon  adventures,  giants,  dra- 
gons, and  enchantments.  The  Death  of 
Arthur  was  the  favourite  volume. 

The  mind,  which  has  feasted  on  the 
hixurious  wonders  of  fiction,  has  no  taste 
of  the  insipidity  of  truth.  A  play,  which 
imitated  nly  the  common  occurrences  of 
the  world,  would,  upon  the  admirers  of 
Palmerin  and  Guy  of  Warwick,  have 
made  little  impression ;  he  that  wrote  for 
such  an  audience  was  under  the  necessity 
of  looking  round  for  strange  events  and 
fabulous  transactions  ;  and  that  incredibi- 
lity, by  which  maturer  knowledge  is  of- 
fended, was  the  chief  recommendation  of 
writings  to  unskilful  curiosity. 

Our  author^s  plots  are  generally  bor- 
rowed from  novels;  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose,  that  he  chose  the  most  popular, 
such  as  were  read  by  many,  and  related 
by  more ;  for  his  audience  could  not  have 
followed  him  through  the  intricacies  of 
the  drama,  had  they  not  held  the  thread  of 
the  story  in  their  hands. 

The  stories,  which  we  now  find  only  in 
remoter  authors,  were  in  his  time  accessible 
and  familiar.  The  ftlble  of  As  you  like 
It^  which  is  supposed  to  be  copied  from 
Chaucer's  Gamelyn,  was  a  little  pamphlet 
of  those  times  3  and  old  Mr.  Cibber  re- 


membered the  tale   of  Hamlet  in  plain 
English  prose,  which  the  critics  have  now  . 
to  seek  in  Saxo  Grammaticus. 

His  English  histories  he  took  from  Eng- 
lish chronicles  and  English  ballads ;  and 
as  the  ancient  writers  were  made  known  to 
his  countrymen  by  versions,  they  supplied 
him  with  new  subjects ;  he  dilated  some 
of  Plutarch's  lives  into  plays,  when  they 
hud  been  translated  by  North. 

His  plots,  whether  historical  or  fabulous,' 
are  always  crowded  with  incidents,  by 
which  the  attention  of  a  rude  people  was 
more  easily  caught  than  by  sentiment  or 
argumentation  ;  and  such  is  the  power  of 
the  marvellous,  even  over  those  who  de- 
spise it,  that  every  man  finds  his  mind 
more  strongly  seized  by  the  tragedies  of 
Shakspeare  than  of  any  other  writer: 
others  please  us  by  particular  speeches;  but 
he  always  makes  us  anxious  for  the  event, 
and  has,  perhaps,  excelled  all  but  Homer, 
in  securing  the  first  purpose  of  a  writer,  by 
exciting  restless  and  unquenchable  curio- 
sity, and  compelling  him  that  reads  his 
work  to  read  it  through. 

The  shows  and  bustle,  with  which  his 
plays  abound,  have  the  same  original.  As 
knowledge  advances,  pleasure  passes  from 
the  eye  to  the  ear,  but  returns,  as  it  de- 
clines, from  the  ear  to  the  eye.  Those  to 
whom  our  author's  labours  were  exhibited^ 
had  more  skill  in  pomps  or  processions 
than  in  poetical  language,  and  perhaps 
wanted  some  visible  and  discriminated 
events,  as  comments  on  the  dialogue.  He 
knew  how  he  should  most  please:  and 
whether  his  practice  is  more  agreeable  to 
nature,  or  whether  his  example  has  pre- 
judiced the  nation,  we  still  find,  that  oq 
our  stage  something  must  be  dose,  as  well 
as  said,  and  inactive  declamation  is  very 
coldly  heard,  however  musical  or  elegant, 
passionate  or  sublime. 

Voltaire  expresses  his  wonder,  that  our 
author's  extravagancies  are  efidured  by  a 
nation,  which  has  seen  the  tragedy  of  Cato. 
Let  him  bo  answered,  that  Addison  speaks 
the  lancruage  of  poets,  and  Shakspeare  of 
men.  We  find  in  Cato  innumerable  beau- 
ties which  enamour  us  of  its  author,  but 
we  see  nothing  that  acquaints  us  with  hu- 
man sentiments  or  human  actions;  we 
place  it  with  the  fairest  and  the  nobleet 
progeny  which  judgnient  propagates  by 
conjunction  with  learning ;  but  Othello  is 
the  vigorous  and  vivacious  offspring  of 
observation  impregnated  by  genius.  Cato 
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affords  •  splendid  exhibition  of  artificial 
and  fictitious  manners,  and  delivers  just 
and  noble  sentiments,  io  diction  easy,  ele- 
vated and  harmonious,  but  its  hopes  and 
fears  communicate  no  vibration  to  the 
heart;  the  composition  refers  us  only  to 
the  writer ;  we  pronounce  the  name  of 
Cato,  but  we  think  on  Addison. 

The  work  of  a  correct  and  regular 
Writer  is  a  garden  accurately  formed  and 
diligently  planted,  varied  with  shades,  and 
scented  with  fiowers;  the  composition  of 
Shakspeare  is  a  forest,  in  which  oaks  ex- 
tend tneir  branches,  and  pines  tower  in 
the  air,  interspersed  sometimes  with  weeds 
and  brambles^  and  sometimes  giving  shel- 
ter to  myrtles  and  to  roses;  filling  the  eye 
with  awful  pomp,  and  gratifying  the  mind 
with  endless  diversity^     Other  poets  dis* 

Slay  cabinets  of  precious  rarities,  minutely 
nisbed,  wrought  into  shape,  and  polished 
into  brightness.  Shakspeare  opens  a 
mine  which  contains  gold  and  diamonds  in 
inexhaustible  plenty,  though  clouded  by 
incrustations,  debased  by  impurities,  and 
mingled  with  a  mass  of  meaner  minerals. 

It  has  been  much  disputed  whether 
Shakspeare  owed  bis  excellence  to  his 
own  native  force,  or  whether  he  had  the 
common  helps  of  scholastic  education,  the 
precepts  of  critical  science,  and  the  exam- 
ples of  ancient  nuthors. 

There  has  always  prevailed  a  tradition, 
that  Shakspeare  wanted  learning,  that  he 
had  no  regular  education,  nor  much  skill 
in  the  dead  langtiagea^  Jonson,  his  friend, 
affirms,  that  ht  had  small  Latin  and  less 
Greek;  who,  besides  that  he  had  no  ima- 
ginable temptation  to  falsehood,  wrote  at 
a  time  when  the  character  and  acquisitions 
of  Shakspeare  were  known  to  multitudes. 
His  evidence  ought  thekefore  to  decide  the 
controversy,  unless  some  testimony  of  equal 
force  could  be  opposed. 

Some  have  ima^ned,  that  they  have  dis- 
covered deep  learning  in  many  imitations 
of  old  writers;  but  the  examples  which  I 
bave  known  ur^ed  were  drawn  from  books 
translated  in  his  time;  or  were  such  easy 
coindidences  of  thought,  as  will  happen  to 
all  who  consider  the  same  subjects;  or  such 
remarks  on  life,  or  axioms  of  morality,  as 
float  in  conversation^  and  are  transmitted 
through  the  world  in  proverbial  sentences. 
I  have  found  it  remarked,  that  in  this 
in|pQiitant«iat«iea^  Go  b^fore^  TU  follow. 
We  read  a  translaiion  oil  pre,  sefiear.  I 
liava  baao  told,  that  whanX^aliban,  after  a 
pleafiag  dream,  tayS|I  crM  fe  ilsep  agaxn^ 


the  author  imitates  Anacreon,  who  had^ 
like  every  other  man,  the  same  wish  on  the 
same  occasion. 

There  are  a  feW  passages  which  may  pass 
for  imitations,  but  so  few,  that  the  except 
tion  only  confirms  the  rule ;  he  obtained 
them  from  accidental  quotationf>,  or  by 
oral  communication ;  and  as  he  used  what 
he  had.  Would  have  used  more  if  he  had 
obtained  it 

Tbe  Comedy  of  Errors  is  confessedly 
taken  from  the  Menaechmi  of  Plautus, 
from  the  only  play  of  Plautus  which  was 
then  in  English.  What  can  be  more  pro- 
bable, than  that  he  who  copied  that  would 
have  copied  more ;  but  that  those  which 
were  not  translated  were  inaccessible? 

Whether  he  knew  the  modern  languages 
is  uncertain.  That  his  plays  have  some 
French  scenes,  proves  but  little;  he  might 
easily  procure  them  to  be  written,  and  pro- 
bably, even  though  he  had  known  the  Ian* 
guage  in  the  common  degree,  he  could 
not  have  written  it  without  assistance.  In 
the  story  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  he  is  ob* 
served  to  have  followed  the  English  trans* 
lation,  where  it  deviates  from  the  Italian ; 
but  this,  on  the  other  part,  proves  nothing 
against  his  knowledge  of  the  original.  He 
was  to  copy,  not  what  he  knew  himselfi 
but  what  was  known  to  his  audience. 

It  is  most  likely  that  he  had  learned  La- 
tin sufficiently  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  construction,  but  that  he  never  ad* 
vanced  to  an  easy  perusal  of  the  Romaa 
authors.  Concerning  his  skill  in  modem 
languages,  I  can  find  no  sufficient  ground 
of  determination ;  but,  as  no  imitations  of 
French  or  Italian  authors  have  been  disco- 
vered, though  the  Italian  poetry  was  then 
high  in  esteem,  I  am  inclined  to  believe^ 
that  he  read  little  more  than  English,  and 
chose  for  his  fables  only  such  tales  as  he 
found  translated. 

That  «nuch  knowledge  is  scattered  over 
,his  works  is  very  justly  observed  by  Pope, 
but  it  is  often  such  knowledge  as  books  did 
not  supply.  He  that  will  understand  Shak» 
•peare  must  not  be  content  to  study  him  in 
the  closet,  he  must  look  for  his  meaning 
sometimes  among  the  sports  of  the  field, 
and  sometimes  among  the  manufactures  of 
the  shop. 

There  is,  however,  proof  enough  that 
he  was  a  very  diligent  reader>nor  was  our 
language  then  96  indigent  of  books,  but 
that  he  might  very  l(oerally  indulge  his 
curiosity  without  excursion  into  foreign 
literature.     Many  of  the  Roman  authors 
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Were  translated,  and  some  of  the  Greek ; 
the  ReformatioQ  had  filled  the.  kingdom 
with  iheologncal  learning;  most  of  the 
topics  of  human  disqaisition  had  found 
English  writers ;  and  poetry  had  been  cul<* 
tivated,  not  only  with  diligence,  but  suc- 
cess. This  was  a  stock  of  knowledge  suf- 
ficient for  a  mind  so  capable  of  appropri- 
ating and  improving  it. 

But  the  greater  part  of  his  excellence 
was  the  product  of  his  own  genius*  He 
found  the  English  stage  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  rudeness ;  no  essays  either  in  tra- 
ffedy  or  comedy  had  appeared,  from  which 
It  could  be  discovered  to  what  degree  of 
delight  either  one  or  other  might  be  car- 
ried. Neither  character  nor  dialogue  were 
yet  understood.  Shakspeare  may  be  truly 
said  to  have  introduced  them  both  amongst 
us,  and  in  some  of  his  happier  scenes  to 
have  carried  them  both  to  the  utmost 
height 

By  what  gradations  of  improvement  he 
proceeded,  is  not  easily  known;  for  the 
^ronology  of  his  works  is  yet  unsettled. 
Rowe  is  of  opinion,  that  **  perhaps  we  are 
not  to  look  for  his  beginning,  like  those  of 
other  writers,  in  his  least  perfect  works; 
art  had  so  little,  and  nature  so  large  a 
share  in  what  he  did,  that  for  aught  I 
know,^'  says  he,  *'  the  performances  of  his 
youth,  as  they  were  the  most  vigorous, 
were  the  best.*'  But  the  power  of  nature 
is  only  the  power  of  using,  to  any  certain 
purpose,  the  materials  which  diligence  pro- 
cures, or  opportunity  supplies.  Nature  gives 
no  man  knowledge,  and,  when  images 
are  collected  by  study  and  experience, 
can  only  assist  in  combining  or  applyinig 
them.  Shakspeare,  however  favoured  by 
nature,  could  impart  only  what  he  had 
learned ;  and,  as  he  must  increase  his  ideas, 
like  other  mortals,  by  gradual  acquisition, 
he,  like  them,  grew  wiser  as  hemw  older, 
could  display  life  better,  as  he  knew  it 
more,  apd  instruct  wit)i  more  efficacjy,  as 
he  was  himself  more  amply  instructed.  . 

There  is  a  vigilance  of  observation,  and 
accuracy  of  distinction,  which  books  and 
precepts  cannot  confer ;  from  this,  almost 
all  original  and  native  ezoellenoe  proceedii 
Shakspe^e  must  have  looked  upon  mAQ- 
kind  with  perspicacity,  in  the  highest  4d- 
gree  curioii9  and  attentive.  Other  writers 
borrow  theic.  characteca.  fropi  pracediog 
wriiersi  aii4diKefsify  them  only  by  the  a^ 
cidental  appendages  of  present  manners; 
the  dress  is  a  little  varieo,  but  the  body  is 
the  Bamt.     Our  author  had  both  matter 


and  form  to  provide;  for,  except  the  cha- 
racters of  Chauct  r,  to  whom  I  think  he  is 
not  much  indebted,  there  were  no  writers 
in  English,  and  perhaps  not  many  in  other 
modern  languages,  which  shewed  life  in  its 
native  colours. 

The  contest  about  the  original  benevo^ 
lence  or  malignity  of  man,  had  not  yet 
commenced.  Speculation  had  not  yet  at- 
tempted to  analyjte  the  mind,  to  trace  the 
passions  to  their  sources,  to  unfold  the  se- 
minal principles  of  vice  and  virtue,  or 
sound  the  depths  of  the  heart  for  the  mo- 
tives of  action.  All  those  inquiries,  which 
from  the  time  that  human  nature  becaine 
the  fashionable  study,  have  been  made 
sometimes  with  nice  discernment,  but  qf* 
ten  with  idle  subtlety,  were  yet  unattempt* 
ed.  The  tales  with  which  the  infancy,  of 
learning  was  satisfied,  exhibited  only  the 
superficial  appearances  of  action,  related 
the  eveuts,  but  omitted  the  causes,  and 
were  formed  for  such  as  delighted  in  moth 
ders  rather  than  in  truth.  Mankind  was 
not  then  to  be  studied  in  the  closet;  lie 
that  would  know  the  world,  was  under  the 
necessity  of  gleaning  his  own  remarks,  by 
mingling,  as  he  could,  in  its  business  and 
amusements. 

Boyle  congratulated  himself  upon  his 
high  birth,  because  it  favoured  his  curio- 
sity, by  facilitating  his  access.  Shakspeare 
had  no  such  advantage;  he  came  to  Lon- 
don a  needy  adventurer,  and  lived  fof  a 
time  by  very  mean  employments.  Many 
works  of  genius  and  learning  have  be^ 
performed  in  states  of  life  that  appear  yery 
little  favourable  to  thought»or  to  inquiry: 
so  many,  that  l^  who  considers  them»  .is 
inclined  to  think  that  he  sees  enterprise 
and  perseyeranoe  predominating  over  all 
external .  agency,  and  bidding  help  and 
hindrance  vanish  before  them.  The.g^ 
nius  of  Shakspeare  was  not  to  be  de- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  poverty,  nor  .li- 
mited by  the  narrow  conversation  to  which 
men  in  want  are  inevitably  condemned; 
the  incumbrances  of  his  fortune  weresbakeo 
from  hi^  mind,  as  dew-drop^  from  a.  UqiC^ 
manUf 

Though  he  had  so  many  difficulties  to 
encpuntec,  i^nd  so  iMtle  aasistaiifie  to.  sur- 
mount them,  behas .been  aole  to.obtaia.aa 
e^xaet  koowledgQ  .of.niaay.  modes  .of  life, 
and  many  casts  of  .Datijre=dispoaition&;/to 
vary  them  with  great  .mukipiicily;  to 
mark  them  by  nice  distincdons;  and  to 
shew  them  in  full  view  by  proper  combi« 
nations.    Id  this  partof-hitfmpfoMaaeei 
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be  had  none  to  imitate,  but  has  been  biin«  rously  just.     The  dissyllable  termination, 

•elf  imitated  by  all  succeeding  writers;  and  which  the  critic  rightly  appropriates  to 

it  may  be  doubted  whether,  from  all  his  the  drama,   is  to  be  found,   though,    I 

taocessora,    more  maxims  of  theoretical  think,  not  in  Gor^Jtic,  which isconfessedly 

knowledge,  or  more  rules  of  practical  pru-  before  our  author;  yet  in  Hienmymo*^  of 

dence,  can  be  collected,  than  he  alone  has  which  the  date  is  not  certain,  but  which 

given  to  his  country.  there  is  reason  to  believe  at  least  as  old  as 

Nor  was  his  attention  confined  to  the  his  earliest  plays.      This  however  is  oer- 

actions  of  men;  he  was  an  exact  surveyor  tain,  that  he  is  the  first  who  taught  either 

of  the  inanimate  world ;  his  descriptions  tragedy  or  comedy  to  please,  there  being 

have  always  some  peculiarities,  gathered  no  theatrical  piece  of  any  older  writer,  of 

by  contemplating   things  as   they  really  which  the  name  is  known,  except  to  anti- 

axist.     It  may  be  observed,  that  the  oldest  quaries  and  collectors  of  books,  which  are 

poets  of  many  nations  preserve  their  repu-  sought  because  they  are  scarce,  and  would 

tation,  and  that  the  following  generations  not  have  been  scarce  had  they  been  much 

of  wit,  after  a  short  celebrity,  sink  into  ob-  esteemed. 

livion.  The  first,  whoever  they  be,  must  To  him  we  must  ascribe  the  praise,  un- 
take  their  sentiments  and  descriptions  im-  less  Spenser  may  divide  it  with  him,  of 
mediately  from  knowledge;  tne  resem-  having  first  discovered  to  how  much 
blance  is  therefore  just;  their  descriptions  smoothness  and  harmony  the  English 
are  verified  by  every  eye,  and  their  senti-  language  could  be  softened.  He  haa 
ments  acknowledged  by  every  breast,  speeches,  perhaps  sometimes  scenes,  which 
Those  whom  their  fame  invites  to  the  same  have  all  the  delicacy  of  Rowe,  without 
studies,  copy  partly  them,  and  partly  na-  his  effeminacy.  He  endeavburs,  indeed, 
ture,  till  the  books  of  one  age  gain  such  commonly  to  strike  by  the  force  and  vi- 
authority,  as  to  stand  in  the  place  of  na-  gour  of  his  dialogue,  but  he  never  exe- 
ture  to  another ;  and  imitation,  always  cutes  his  purpose  better,  than  when  he 
deviating  a  little,  becomes  at  last  capri-  tries  to  sooth  by  softness, 
cious  and  casual.  Shakspeare,  whether  Yet  it  must  be  at  last  confessed,  that  as 
life  or  nature  be  his  subject,  shews  plainly  we  owe  every  thing  to  him,  he  owes  some« 
that  he  has  seen  with  his  own  eyes  ;  he  thing  to  us;  that,  if  much  of  his  praise  is 
gives  the  image  which  he  receives,  not  paid  by  perception  and  judgment,  much 
'  weakened  or  distorted  by  the  intervention  is  likewise  given  by  custom  and  venera- 
of  any  other  mind ;  the  ignorant  feel  his  tion.  We  fix  our  eyes  upon  his  graces, 
irepresentations  to  be  just,  and  the  learned  and  turn  them  from  his  deformities,  and 
see  that  they  are  complete.  endure  in  him  what  we  should  in  another 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  loath  or  despise.  If  we  endured  without 
any  author,  except  Homer,  who  invented  praising,  respect  for  the  father  of  our  dra- 
eo  much  as  Shakspeare,  who  so  much  ad*  ma  might  excuse  us ;  but  I  have  seen,  in 
▼anced  the  studies  which  he  cultivated,  or  the  book  of  some  modern  critic,  a  collec- 
effused  so  much  novelty  upon  his  age  or  tion  of  anomalies,  which  shew  that  he  has 
country.  The  form,  the  characters,  the  corrupted  language  by  every  mode  of  de- 
language,  and  the  shows  of  the  English  pravation,  but  which  his  admirer  has  ac- 
drama  are  his.  *'  He  seems,"  says  Den-  cumulated  as  a  monument  of  honour, 
nis,  *'  to  have  been  the  very  original  of  He  has  scenes  of  undoubtedandperpe- 
oar  English  tragical  harmony,  that  is,  the  taal  excellence,  but  perhaps  not  one  play, 
harmony  of  blank  verse,  diversified  of^en  which  if  it  were  now  exhibited  as  the  work 
by  dissyllable  and  trisyllable  terminations,  of  a  contemporary  writer,  would  be  heard 
For  the  diversity  distinguishes  it  from  he-  to  the  conclusion.  I  am  indeed  far  from 
roic  harmony,  and  by  bringing  it  nearer  thinking  that  his  works  were  wrought  to 
to  common  use  makes  it  more  proper  to  his  own  ideas  of  perfection ;  when  they 
gain  attention,  and  more  fit  for  action  and  were  such  as  would  satisfy  the  audience, 
dialogue.  Such  verse  we  make  when  we  they  satisfied  the  writer.  It  is  seldom  that 
are  writing  prose;  we  make  such  verse  in  authors,  though  more  studious  of  fame  than 
common  conversation."  Shakspeare,  rise  much  above  the  standard 
I  know  not  whether  this  praise  is  rigo-  of  their  own  age;  to  add  a  little  to  what 

« 

*  It  appeavi,  from  the  indoction  of  Baa  Jonson's  Barihohmnu'Fsirf  te  bava  been  acted  before 
•  the  jrear.Mia^*>STasvBMs. 
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h  best,  will  always  be  sufficient  for  present 
praise,  and  those  who  find  themseWes  ex- 
alted into  fame,  are  willing  to  credit  their 
encomiasts,  and  to  spare  the  labour  of  con- 
tending with  themselves. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Shakspeare 
thought  his  works  worthy  of  posterity, 
that  he  levied  any  ideal  tribute  upon  fu- 
ture tiroes,  or  had  any  further  prospect, 
than  of  present  popularity  and  present  pro- 
fit. When  his  plays  had  been  acted,  his 
hope  was  at  an  end ;  he  solicited  no  addi- 
tion of  honour  from  the  reader.  He  there- 
fore made  no  scruple  to  repeat  the  same 
jests  in  many  dialogues,  or  to  entangle  dif- 
ferent plots  by  the  same  knot  of  perplex- 
ity; which  may  be  at  least  forgiven  him 
by  those  who  recollect,  thatof  Congreve^s 
four  comedies,  two  are  concluded  by  a 
marriage  in  a  mask,  by  a  deception,  which, 
perhaps,  never  happened,  and  which,  whe- 
ther likely  or  not,  he  did  not  invent. 

So  careless  was  this  great  poet  of  future 
fame,  that,  though  he  retired  to  ease  and 
plenty,  while  he  was  yet  little  declined  into 
the  vale  of  years,  before  he  could  be  dis- 
gusted with  fatigue,  or  disabled  by  infir- 
mity, he  made  no  collection  of  his  works, 
nor  desired  to  rescue  those  that  had  been 
already  published  from  the  depravations 
that  otMcured  them,  or  secure  to  the  rest  a 
better  destiny,  by  giving  them  to  the  world 
in  their  genuine  state.  Johnson. 

§  249.  Pope's  Preface  to  his  Homer. 

Homer  is  universally  allowed  to  have 
had  the  greatest  Invention  of  any  writer 
whatever.  The  praise  of  Judgment  Virgil 
has  justly  contested  with  him,  and  others 
may  have  their  pretensions  as  to  particular 
excellencies ;  but  his  Invention  remains  yet 
unrivalled.  Nor  is  it  a  wonder  if  he  has 
ever  been  acknowledged  the  greatest  of 
poets,  who  most  excelled  in  that  which  is 
the  very  foundation  of  poetry.  It  is  the 
Invention  that  in  different  degrees  distin- 
guishes all  great  geniuses;  the  utmost 
stretch  of  human  study,  learning,  and  in- 
dustry, which  masters  every  thing  besides, 
can  never  attain  to  this.  It  furnishes  Art 
with  all  her  materials,  and  without  it. 
Judgment  itself  can  at  best  but  steal  wise- 
ly;  for  Art  is  only  like  a  prudent  steward 
that  lives  on  managing  the  riches  of  Na- 
ture. Whatever  praises  may  be  given  to 
works  of  judgment,  there  is  not  even  a  sin- 
gle beauty  iii  them  to  which  the  invention 
■mat  not  contribute;  as  in  the  most  regu- 
lar gardens^  art  can  only  radiKt  dustwau- 


ties  of  nature  to  more  regularity,  and  sucU 
a  figure,  which  the  common  eye  may  bet«< 
ter  take  in,  and  is  therefore  more  enter- 
tained with.  And  perhaps  the  reason  why 
common  critics  are  inclined  to  prefer  a  ju- 
dicious and  methodical  genius  to  a  great 
and  fruitful  one  is,  because  they  find  it 
easier  for  themselves  to  pursue  their  obser- 
vations through  an  uniform  and  bounded 
walk  of  art,  than  to  comprehend  the  vast 
and  various  extent  of  nature. 

Our  author's  work  is  a  wild  paradisn, 
where  if  we  cannot  see  all  the  beauties  sa 
distinctly  as  in  an  ordered  garden,  it  is 
only  because  the  number  of  them  is  infi- 
nitely greater.  It  is  like  a  copious  nursery, 
which  contains  the  seeds  and  first  pro- 
ductions of  every  kind,  out  of  which 
those  who  followed  him  have  but  selected 
some  particular  plants,  each  according  to 
his  fancy,  to  cultivate  and  beautify.  If 
some  things  are  too  luxuriant,  it  is  owing 
to  the  richness  of  the  soil;  and  if  others 
are  not  arrived  to  perfection  or  maturity, 
it  is  only  because  they  are  over-run  and 
opprest  by  those  of  a  stronger  nature. 

It  is  to  the  strength  of  this  amazing  in- 
vention we  are  to  attribute  that  unequalled 
fire  and  rapture,  which  is  so  forcible  in 
Homer,  that  no  man  of  a  true  poetical 
spirit  is  master  of  himself  while  he  reads 
him.  What  he  writes,  is  of  the  most  ani- 
mated nature  imaginable;  every  thing 
moves,  every  thing  lives,  and  is  put  in 
action.  If  a  council  be  called,  or  a  battle 
fought,  you  are  not  coldly  informed  of 
what  was  said  or  done  as  from  a  third 
person,  the  reader  is  hurried  out  of  himself 
by  the  force  of  the  poet's  imagination, 
and  turns  in  one  place  to  a  hearer,  in  ano- 
ther to  a  spectator.  The  course  of  his  versea 
resembles  that  of  the  army  he  describes: 

Oi  2*  ap*  iffav,  AffCi  re  irvpl  ^dkiy  irS^a 
vifioiro* 

<^  They  pour  along  like  a  fire  that  sweeps 
**  the  whole  earth  before  it."  It  is  how- 
ever remarkable  that  his  fancy,  which  ia 
every  where  vigorous,  is  not  discovered 
immediately  at  the  beginning  of  his  poem 
in  its  fullest  splendour;  it  grows  in  the  pro- 
gress both  upon  himself  and  others,  and 
becomes  on  fire,  like  a  chariot-wheel,  by 
its  own  rapidity.  Exact  disposition,  just 
thought,  correct  elocution,  polished  num-* 
bers,  may  have  been  found  m  a  thousand; 
but  this  poetical  fire,  this  **  vivida  vis  ani-* 
mi,"  in  a  vary  few.  Even  in  works  whera 
ali  thorn  an  inparfeetior  Aiglactadi  thi* 
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can  OTerpower  criticUin,  and  make  os  ad-  battles,  and  epiaodei  of  all  kindi,  tluuiat# 

igiire  afen  while  we  dinpproye.     Nay,  tp  be  fpond  evea  in  those  poema  whoae 

where  this  appears,  though  attended  with  schemes  are  of  the  utmost  latitude  and  ir- 

absurdities,  it  brightens  all  the  rubbish  regularity.     The  action  is  hurried  on  with 

fbout  it,  till  we  see  nothing  but  itn  own  the  roost  vehement  spirit,  and  its  whole 

splendour.  This  fire  is  discerned  in  Virgil,  duration  employs  nqt  so  much  as  fifty  days, 

(mt  discerned  as  through  a  glass,  refieeUni  Virgil,  for  want  of  so  warm  a  genius,  aided 

from  Homer,  more  shining  than  fierce,  but  himself  by  taking  in  a  more  eztensife  sub* 

trery  where  equal  and  constant:  inLucan  ject,  as  well  as  a  greater  length  of  time, 

and  Statins,  it  bursts  out  in  sudden,  short,  and  contrncting  the  design  of  both  Homer's 

and  interrupted  flashes:  inMihon  it  glows  poems  into  one,  which  is  yet  but  a  fourth 

like  a  furnace  kept  up  to  an  uncommon  part  as  large  as  bis.    The  other  epic  poets 

ardour  by  the  force  of  art:  in  Shakspeare,  have  used  the  same  practice,  but  generally 

it  strikes  before  we  are  aware,  like  an  ac-  carried  it  so  far  as  to  superinduce  a  mulu* 

cidental  fire  from  heafen  :  but  in  Homer,  plicity  of  fables,  destroy  the  unity  of  ac- 

and  in  him  only,  it  bums  every  where  tion,  and  lose  their  readers  in  an  unreason- 

iclearly,  and  every  where  irresistibly.  able  length  of  time.     Nor  is  it  only  in  the 

I  shall  here  endeavour  to  shew,  how  this  main  design  that  they  have  been  unable  to 

Tast  Invention  exerts  itself  in  a  manner  su-  add  to  his  invention,  but  they  have  followed 

perior  to  that  of  any  poet,  through  all  the  him  in  every  episode  and  part  of  story, 

min  ^constituent  parts  of  his  work,  as  it  is  If  he  has  given  a  regulsr  catalogue  of  an 

tlie  great  and  peculiar  characteristic  which  army,  they  all  draw  up  their  forces  in  the 

diatingnishes  him  from  all  others.  same  order.      If  he  has  funeral  games  for 

This  strong  and  ruling  (acuity  was  like  Patroclus,  Virgil  has  the  same  for  Anchisea; 

a  powerful  star,  which,  in  the  violence  of  and  Statius  (rather  than  omit  them)  de* 

itscourse,  drew  all  things  within  its  vortex,  stroys  the  unity  of  his  action  for  those  of 

It  seemed  not  enough  to  have  taken  in  the  Arcbemoras.    If  Ulysses  visits  the  shades, 

whole  circle  of  arts  and  the  whole  compass  the  i£neas  of  Virgil,  and  Scipio  of  Silius, 

of  nature,  to  supply  his  maxims  and  reflec-  are  sent  after  him.    I  f  he  be  detained  from 

tions^  all  the  inward  passions  and  affec-  his  return  by  the  allurements  of  Calypso, 

^ons  of  mankind,  to  furnish  his  characters ;  so  is  iEness  by  Dido,  and  Rinaldo  by  Ar* 

^nd  all  the  outward  forms  and  images  of  mida.    If  Achilles  be  absent  from  the  army 

things  for  his  descriptions ;  but,  wanting  on  the  score  of  a  quarrel  through  half  the 

yet.  an  ampler  sphere  to  expatiate  in,  he  poem,  Rinaldo  must  absent  himself  just  as 

opened  a  new  and  boundless  walk  for  his  long,  on  the  like  account.     If  he  gives  his 

ioiagination,  and  created  a  world  for  him-  hero  a  suit  of  celestial  armour,  Virgil  and 

self  in  the  invention  of  fable.    That  which  Tasso  make  the  same  present  to  theirs. 

Aristotle  ca]ls  the  **  Soul  of  poetry,'*  was  Virgil  has  not  only  observed  this  close 

first  breathed  into  it  by  Homer.     I  shall  imitation  of  Homer,  but  where  be  had  not 

begin  with  considering  him  in  this  part,  as  led  the  way,  supplied  the  want  from  other 

it  IS  naturally  the  first ;    and  I  speak  of  it  Greek  authors.     Thus  the  story  of  Sinon 

both  as  it  means  the  design  of  a  poem,  and  and  the  taking  of  Troy  was  copied  (says 

as  it  is  taken  for  fiction.  Macrobius)  almost  word  for  word  from 

Fable  may  be  divided  into  the  I^robable,  Pisander,  as  the  loves  of  Dido  and  Mneu 

the  Allegorical,  and  the  Marvellous.     The  are  taken  from  those  of  Medea  and  Jason 

probable  fable  is  the  recital  of  such  actions  in  Apollonius,  and  seversl  others  in  the 

ae. though. they  did  Mi  happen,  yet  might,  same  manner. 

in  the  common  course  of  nature ;  .or  of  Tu  proceed  to  the  allegorical  fable :  if 

Vttch  as,  though  they.did,  become  fables  by  we  reflect  upon  those  innumerable  know* 

^  additional  episodes  and  manner  of  tell-  ledges,  those  secrets  of  nature  and  physical 

iag  them.    Of  this  .sort  is  the  main  story  philosophy,  which  Homer  is  generally  sup- 

of  aa  epic  poem,  the  retnm  of  Ulyisea,  the  posied  to  have  wrapped  up  in  his  allegories, 

settlement  of  the.  Trojans  in  Italy*  or  the  what  a  new  and  ample  scene  ofwonder  may 

like.  .  That  of  the  Iliad  is  the  anger  of  this  consideration  afibrd  ns!  how  fertile 

Achilles,  the  mqst  diort  and  single  subject  will  that  imagination  appear,  which  wu 

that  ever  was  chosen  by  any  poet    Yet  able  to  clothe  all  the  properties  of  elemente* 

this  faia  has  supplied  wiih  a  raster  varietv  the  qualifications  of  the  mind,  the  virtues 

«f  .]ticidftnts.aiid.effliits,  and  crowded  >srttb  and  Ticei,  -in  forms  and  p<snooa ;  and  to 

a  freal0t:.ii|PlriHr.or  mmcila»  apee^H  introdoce  them  into  -  acliolMi  4|pieal|le  t* 

t 
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fh«  nature  of  the  things  they  shadowed  !  meneus  a  plain  direct  soldier;  in  Sarpedoh 
This  is  a  field  in  which  no  succeeding  poets  a  gallant  and  generous  one.  Nor  is  this 
could  dispute  with  Homer :  and  whatever  judicious  and  astonishing  diversity  to  be 
commendations  have  been  allowed  them  on  found  only  in  the  principal  quality  which 
this  head,  are  by  no  means  for  their  in-  constitutes  the  main  of  each  character,  bat 
tention  in  having  enlarged  his  circle,  but  even  in  the  under-parts  of  it,  to  which  he 
for  their  judgment  in  having  contracted  it.  takes  care  to  give  a  tincture  of  that  prin« 
For  when  the  mode  of  learning  changed  cipal  one.  For  example,  the  main  cha« 
in  following  ages,  and  science  was  deliver-  racters  of  Ulysses  and  Nestor  consist  in 
ed  in  a  plainer  manner ;  it  then  became  as  wisdom ;  and  they  are  distinct  in  this,  that 
reasonable  in  the  more  modern  poets  to  lay  the  wisdom  of  one  is  artificial  and  various, 
it  aside,  as  it  was  in  Homer  to  make  use  of  of  the  other  natural,  open,  and  regular.  Bat 
it  And  perhaps  it  was  no  unhappy  cir-  they  have,  besides,  characters  of  courage ; 
comstance  for  Virgil,  that  there  was  not  in  and  this  quality  also  takes  a  different  tarn 
his  time  that  demand  upon  him  of  so  great  in  each  from  the  difference  of  his  prudence : 
aninvention,  as  mightbe  capable  of  furnish-  for  one  in  the  war  depends  still  upon  catl- 
ing all  those  allegorical  parts  of  a  poem.  tion,  the  other  upon  experience,     it  would 

The  marvellous  fable  includes  whatever  be  endless  to  produce  instances  of  thene 

is  supernatural,  and  especially  the  ma-  kinds. — The  cnaracters  of  Virgil  are  fiir 

chines  of  the  gods.  He  seems  the  first  who  from  striking  us  in  this  open  manner:  they 

brought  them  into  a  system  of  machinery  lie  in  a  great  degree  hidden  and  undistia- 

fer  poetry,  and  such  a  one  as  makes  its  guished,  and  where  they  are  marked  most 

greatest  importance  and  dignity.     For  we  evidently,  affect  us  not  in  proportion  to 

find  those  authors  who  have  b^n  offended  those  of  Homer.     His  characters  of  valour 

at  the  literal  notion  of  the  gods,  constantly  are  much  alike:  even  that  of  Tumus  seems 

laying  their  accusation  against  Homer  as  no  way  peculiar  but  as  it  is  in  a  superior 

the  chief*  support  of  it.      But  whatever  degree;  and  we  see  nothing  that  differencea 

cause  there  might  be  to  blame  his  machines  the  courage  of  Mnestheus  from  that  of 

in  a  philosophical  or  religious  view,  they  Sergesthus,  Cloanthus,  or  the  rest     la 

are  so  perfect  in  the  poetic,  that  mankind  like  manner  it  may  be  remarked  of  Sta« 

hare  been  ever  since  contented  to  follow  tius's  heroes,  that  an  air  of  impetuosity 

them :  none  have  been  able  to  enlarge  the  runs  through  them  all ;  the  same  horrid 

sphere  of  poetry  beyond  the  limits  he  has  and  savage  courage  appears  in  his  Capa- 

aet:  every  attempt  ofthis  nature  has  pro v-  neus,  Tydeus,  Hippomedon,  &c     They 

ed  unsuccessful ;  and  after  all  the  various  have  a  parity  of  character,  which  nriakea 

changes  of  times  and  religions,  his  gods  them  seem  brothers  of  one  family.-    I  be- 

contmue  to  this  day  the  gods  of  poetry.  lieve  when  the  reader  is  led  into  this  track 

We  come  now  to  the  characters  of  his  of  reflection,  if  he  will  pursue  it  through 

persons ;  and  here  we  shall  find  no  author  the  epic  and  tragic  writers,  he  will  be  con* 

nas  overdrawn  so  many,  with  so  visible  and  vinced  how  infinitely  superior  tn  ihis  poiat 

surprising  a  variety,  or  given  us  such  lively  the  invention  of  Homer  was  to  that  of  all 

and  affecting  impressions  of  them.    Every  others. 

one  has  something  so  singularly  his  own.  The  speeches  are  to  be  considered  as 

that  no  painter  could  have  distin^ished  they  flow  from  the  characters,  being  per- 

them  more  by  their  features,  than  the  poet  feet  or  defective  as  they  agree  or  disagree 

has  by  their  manners.     Nothing  can  be  with  the  manners  of  those  who  utter  them, 

niore  exact  than  the  distinctions  he  has  ob-  As  there  is  more  variety  of  charactiera  in 

aerved  in  the  different  degrees  of  virtues  the  Iliad,  so  there  is  of  speeches,  than  in 

and  vices.     The  single  quality  of  courage  any  other  poem.    Every  thing  in' it  has 

is  wonderfully  diversified  in  the  several  manners  (as  Aristotle  expresses  |t);.  that  ik, 

ehaYacters  of  the  Iliad.     That  of  Achilles  everything  is  acted  or  spokeiL  '  It  iii  hardly 

ia' furious  and  intractable;  thatofDiomede  credible,  in  a  work  of'sacli  length,  how 

lirbward,  yet  listening  to  advice,  and  subject  small  a  number  of  lines  kte  em^Oyed  hi 

to  cotnmand :  that  of  Ajax  is  heavy,  and  narration.     In  Virgil  the  dramatic  part  h 

ielf-eonfiding;  of  Hector,  active  add  vigi-  less  in  proportion  to  the  luArratiiirei  add 

lent;  the  courage  of  Agamemnoii  is  in-  the -speeches  often  cooQiat  of  j^^neral  re- 

Siritedliy  lore  of  empire  atad  4mbition ;  flections  or  thoughts  which  oligbtb^eqoany 

ai  of  Mcbeliias  mixed  with  softiiesi'and  jost  in  any  person's  mbtithapon  th6  sloiie 

iciderMfi  for  his  people:  we  find  in  Ido-  oeeaiion.    A»  Baa j  •f  Ui  jperaoiif  bafe 
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DO  apparent  characters,  so  many  of  hia  If  we  descend  from  hence  to  the  ex« 

speeches  escape  being  applied  and  jud^d  pression,  we  see  the  bright  imagination  of 

by  the  rule  of  propriety.  We  oftener  think  Homer  shining  out  in  the  most  eoliyened 

of  the  author  himself  when  we  read  Vir-  forms  of  it.     We  acknowledge  him  the 

gil,   than   we  are  engaged    in  Homer;  father  of  poetical  diction,  the  first  who 

.all  which  are  the  effects  of  a  colder  inven-  taught  that  language  of  the  gods  to  men. 

tion,  that  interests  us  less  in  the  action  His  expression  is  like  the  colouring  of 

described ;     Homer    makes    os  hearers,  some  great  masters,  which  discovers  itadf 

and  Virgil  leaves  us  readers.  to  be  laid  on  boldly,  and  executed  with 

If  in  the  next  place  we  take  a  view  of  rapidity.  It  is  ind^  the  strongest  and 
the  sentiments,  the  same  presiding  faculty  most  glowing  imaginable,  and  touched 
'  is  eminent  in  the  sublimity  and  spirit  of  with  the  greatest  spirit.  Aristotle  had 
his  thoughts.  Longinus  has  given  his  reason  to  say,  he  was  the  only  poet  who 
opinion,  that  it  was  in  this  part  Homer  had  found  out  living  words ;  there  are  in 
principally  excelled.  What  were  alone  him  more  daring  figures  and  metaphors 
sufficient  to  prove  the  grandeur  and  excel-  than  in  any  good  author  whatever.  An 
lence  of  his  sentiments  in  general,  is,  that  arrow  is  impatient  to  be  on  the  wing,  and 
they  have  so  remarkable  a  parity  with  a  weapon  thirsts  to  drink  the  blood  of  an 
those  of  the  scripture ;  Duport,  in  his  enemy,  and  the  like.  Yet  his  expression 
Gnomologia  Homerica,  has  collected  inn u-  is  never  too  big  for  the  sense,  but  justly 
merable  instances  of  this  sort.  And  it  is  great  in  proportion  to  it.  It  is  the  senti- 
with  justice  an  excellent  modern  writer  ment  that  swells  and  fills  out  the  diction, 
allows,  that  if  Virgil  has  not  so  many  which  rises  with  it,  and  forms  itself  about 
thoughts  that  are  low  and  vulgar,  he  has  it:  for  in  the  same  degree  that  a  thought 
not  so  many  that  are  sublime  and  noble ;  is  warmer,  an  expression  will  be  brighter; 
and  that  the  Roman  author  seldom  rises  as  that  is  more  strong,  this  will  become 
into  very  astonishing  sentiments,  where  he  more  perspicuous  :  like  glass  in  the  fur- 
is  not  fired  by  the  Iliad«  nace,  which  grows  to  a  greater  magnitude. 

If  we  observe  his  descriptions,  images,  and  refines  to  a  greater  clearness,  only  as 
and  similes,  we  shall  find  the  invention  the  breath  within  is  more  powerful,  and 
still  predominant.  To  what  else  can  we  the  heat  more  intense, 
ascribe  that  vast  comprehension  of  images  To  throw  his  language  more  out  of 
of  every  sort,  where  we  see  each  circum-  prose.  Homer  seems  to  have  affected  the 
Btaoce  of  art,  and  individual  of  nature,  compound  epithets.  This  was  a  sort  of 
mimmoned  together,  by  the  extent  and  fe-  composition  peculiarly  proper  to  poetry, 
cundity  of  his  imagination  ;  to  which  all  not  only  as  it  heightened  the  diction,  bat 
things,  in  their  vanous  views,  presented  as  it  assisted  and  filled  the  numbers  with 
themselves  in  an  instant,  and  had  their  im-  greater  sound  and  pomp,  and  likewise 
pressions  taken  off  to  perfection  at  a  heat  ?  conduced  in  some  measure  to  thicken  the 
Nay,  he  not  only  gives  us  the  full  pros-  images.  On  this  last  consideration  I  cao- 
pects  of  things,  but  several  unexpected  not  but  attribute  these  also  to  the  fruitful- 
peculiarities  and  side-views,  unobserved  ness  of  his  invention,  since  (as  he  has  ma- 
Dy  any  painter  but  Homer.  Nothing  is  naged  them)  they  are  a  sort  of  super- 
80  surprising  as  the  descriptions  of  his  niimerary  pictures  of  the  persons  or 
battles,  which  take  up  no  less  than  half  things  to  which  they  are  joined.  We  see 
the  Iliad,  and  are  supplied  with  so  vast  a  the  motion  of  Hector*s  plumes  in  the  epi- 
variety  of  incidents,  that  no  one  bears  a  thet  KopydalXoQ^  the  landscape  of  Mount 
likeness  to  another ;  such  different  kinds  Neritus  in  that  of  el voir/^vXXoc,  and  so  of 
of  deaths,  that  no  two  heroes  are  wounded  others ;  which  particular  images  could 
in  the  same  manner;  and  such  a  profusion  not  have  been  insisted  upon  so  long  as  to 
of  noble  ideas,  that  every  battle  rises  above  express  them  in  a  description  (though  but 
the  last  in  greatness,  horror  and  confusion,  of  a  single  line)  without  diverting  the 
It  is  certain  there  is  not  near  that  number  reader  too  much  from  the  principal  actioa 
ofimagesanddescriptions  in  any  other  epic  or  figure*  As  a  metaphor  is  a  short  si- 
poet  ;  though  every  one  has  assisted  him-  mile,  one  of  these  epithets  is  a  short  de- 
felf  with  a  great  quantity  out  of  him :  and  acription. 

It  is'  ^ident  of  Virgil  especially,  that  he  Lastly,  if  we  consider  his  veisification, 

.has  scarce  any  comparisons  which  are  not  we  shall  be  sensible  what  a  share  ofnraise 

drawn  from  lus  master.  is  due  to  his  invention  in  that.    He  was 
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Dot  satisfied  Tvith  his  language  as  he  found 
it  settled  in  any  one  part  of  Greece,  but 
searched  through  its^ifierent  dialects  with 
this  particular  view,  to  beautify  and  per- 
fect nis  numbers :  he  considered  these  as 
they  had  a  greater  mixture  of  vowels  or 
consonants,  and  accordingly  employed 
them  as  the  verse  required  either  a  greater 
smoothness  or  strength.  What  he  most 
affected  was  the  Ionic,  which  has  a  pecu- 
liar sweetness  from  its  never  using  con- 
tractions, and  from  its  custom  of  resolving 
the  diphthongs  into  two  syllables,  so  as  to 
make  the  words  open  themselves  with  a 
more  spreading  and  sonorous  fluency. 
With  this  he  mingled  the  Attic  contrac- 
tions, the  broader  Doric,  and  the  feebler 
^olic,  which  often  rejects  its  aspirate,  or 
takes  off  its  accent;  and  completed  this 
variety  by  altering  some  letters  with  the 
licence  of  poetry.  Thus  his  measures,  in- 
stead of  being  fetters  to  his  sense,  were 
always  in  readiness  to  run  along  with  the 
warmth  of  his  rapture,  and  even  to  give  a 
farther  representation  of  his  motions,  in 
the  correspondence  of  their  sounds  to  what 
they  signified.  Out  of  all  these  he  has 
derived  that  harmony,  which  makes  us 
confess  he  had  not  only  the  richest  head, 
but  the  finest  ear  in  the  world.  This  is  so 
great  a  truth,  that  whoever  will  but  con- 
sult the  tune  of  his  verses,  even  without 
understanding  them  (with  the  same  sort 
of  diligence  as  we  daily  see  practised  in 
the  case  of  Italian  operas)  will  find  more 
sweetness,  variety,  and  majesty  of  sound, 
than  in  any  other  language  or  poetry. 
The  beauty  of  his  numbers  is  allowed  by 
the  critics  to  be  copied  but  faintly  by 
Virgil  himself,  though  they  are  so  just  to 
ascribe  it  to  the  nature  of  the  Latin 
tongue :  indeed,  the  Greek  has  some  ad- 
vantages, both  from  the  natural  sound  of 
its  words,  and  the  turn  and  cadence  of  its 
verse,  which  agree  with  the  genius  of  no 
other  language.  Virgil  was  very  sensible 
of  this,  and  used  the  utmost  diligence  in 
working  up  a  more  intractable  language  to 
whatsoever  graces  it  was  capable  of;  and 
in  particular  never  failed  to  bring  the 
aound  of  his  line  to  a  beautiful  agreement 
with  its  sense.  If  the  Grecian  poet  has 
not  been  so  frrauently  celebrated  on  this 
account  as  the  Roman,  the  only  reason  is, 
that  fewer  critics  have  understood  one  lan- 
guage than  the  other.  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
"earnasBUs  has  pointed  out  many  of  our  au- 
thorVbeauties  in'  this  kind^  in  his  treatise 
of  the  Composition  of  Words.    It  suffices 


at  present  to  observe  of  his  numbers,  that 
they  flow  with  so  much  ease,  as  to  make 
one  imagine  Homer  had  no  other  care 
than  to  transcribe  as  fast  as  the  Muses 
dictated ;  and  at  the  same  time  with  so 
much  force  and  aspiring  vigour,  that  they 
awaken  and  raise  us  like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet.  They  roll  along  as  a  plentiful 
river,  always  in  motion,  and  always  full ; 
while  we  are  borne  away  by  a  tide  of  verse, 
the  most  rapid  and  yet  the  most  smooth 
imaginable. 

Thus,  on  whatever  side  we  contemplate 
Homer,  what  principally  strikes  us  is  his 
Invention.  It  is  that  which  forms  the 
character  of  each  part  of  his  work ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  it  to  have  made  his 
fable  more  extensive  and  copious  than  any 
other,  his  manners  more  lively  and  strongly 
marked,  his  speeches  more  affecting  and 
transported,  his.  sentiments  more  warm 
and  sublime,  his  images  and  descriptions 
more  full  and  animated,  his  expression 
more  raised  and  daring,  and  his  numbers 
more  rapid  and  various.  I  hope,  in  what 
has  been  said  of  Virgil,  with  regard  to 
any  of  these  heads,  I  have  no  way  dero- 
gated from  his  character.  Nothing  is  more 
absurd  or  endless,  than  the  common  me- 
thod of  comparing  eminent  writers  by  an 
opposition  of  particular  passages  in  them, 
and  forming  a  judgment  from  thence  of 
their  merit  upon  the  whole.  We  ought  to 
have  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  principal 
character  and  distinguishing  excellence  of 
each :  it  is  in  that  we  are  to  consider  him, 
and  in  proportion  to  his  degree  in  that  we 
are  to  admire  him.  No  author  or  man 
ever  excelled  all  the  world  in  more  than 
one  faculty ;  and  as  Homer  has  done  this 
in  Invention,  Virgil  has  in  Judgment. 
Not  that  we  are  to  think  Homer  wanted 
Judgment,  because  Virgil  had  it  in  a  more 
eminent  degree,  or  that  Virgil  wanted  In<« 
vention,  because  Homer  possessed  a  larger 
share  of  it :  each  of  these  great  authors 
had  more  of  both  than  perhaps  any  man 
besides,  and  are  only  said  to  have  less  in 
comparison  with  one  another.  Homer 
was  the  greater  genius,  Virgil  the  better 
artist.  In  one  we  most  admire  the  man, 
in  the  other  the  work:  Homer  hurries  and 
transports  us  with  a  commanding  impe- 
tuosity, Virgil  leads  us  with  an  attractive 
majesty  :  Homer  scatters  with  a  generous 
profusion,  Virgil  bestows  with  a  careful 
magnificence :  Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours 
out  his  richoi  with  a*  boundless  overnow ; 
Virgil,  like  a  river  in  its  banks,  with 
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•  ICentie  and  oonBtant  stream.    When  we 
behold  their  battles,  methinks  the   two 

S»ets  resemble  the  heroes  they  celebrate ; 
omer,  boundless  and  irresistible  as  A- 
ehilles,  bears  all  before  him,  and  shines 
more  and  more  as  the  tumult  increases ; 
Virgil,  calmly  daring  like  ^neas,  appears 
nndisturbed  in  the  midst  of  the  action ; 
disposes  all  about  him,  and  conquers  with 
tranquillity.  And  when  we  look  upon 
their  machines,  Homer  seems  like  his  own 
Jupiter  in  his  terrors,  shaking  Olym- 
pus, scattering  the  lightnings,  and  firing 
the  heavens ;  Virgil,  like  the  same 
power  in  his  benevolence,  counselling 
with  the  gods,  laying  plans  for  em- 
pires, and  regularly  ordering  his  whole 
creation. 

But  after  all,  it  is  with  great  parts,  as 
with  great  virtues,  they  naturally  border 
cm  some  imperfection ;  and  it  is  often  hard 
to  distinguish  exactly  where  the  virtue 
ends,  or  the  fault  begins.  As  prudence 
may  sometimes  sink  to  suspicion,  so  may 
a  great  judgment  decline  to  coldness;  and 
as  magnanimity  may  run  up  to  profusion 
or  extravagance,  so  may  a  great  invention 
to  redundancy  or  wildness.  If  we  look 
upon  Homer  in  this  view,  we  shall  per- 
ceive the  chief  objections  against  him  to 
proceed  from  so  noble  a  cause  as  the  ex- 
cess of  this  faculty. 

Among  these  we  may  reckon  some  of 
his  Marvellous  Fictions,  upon  which  so 
much  criticism  has  been  spent,  as  sur- 

t^  assing  all  the  bounds  of  probability.  Per- 
aps  it  may  be  with  great  and  superior 
iouls,.  as  with  gigantic  bodies,  which,  ex- 
erting themselves  with  unusual  strength, 
exceed  what  is  commonly  thought  the 
due  proportion  of  parts,  to  become  mi- 
racles in  the  whole;  and,  like  the  old 
heroes  of  that  make,  commit  something 
near  extravagance,  amidst  a  series  ofglo- 
rious  and  inimitable  performances.  Thus 
llomer  has  his  speaking  horses,  and  Vir» 
k\  his  myrtles  distilling  blood,  where  the 
latter  has  not  so  much  as  contrived  the 
^sy  intervention  of  a  Deity  to  save  the 
probability. 

'"  It  is  owing  to  the  same  vast  invention, 
that  his  similes  have  been  thought  too  ex- 
uberant and  full  of  circumstances.  The 
force  of  his  faculty  is  seen  in  nothing  more, 
than  in  its  inability  to  ooofine  itself  to  that 
•ingle  circumstance  upon  which  the  coo> 
pAiison  b  grounded :  it  runs  out  into  em- 


bellishments of  additional  images,  which 
however  are  so  managed  as  not  to  over- 
power the  main  one.  His  similes  are  lik» 
pictures,  where  the  principal  figure  has  not 
only  its  proportion  given  agreeable  to  the 
original,  but  is  also  set  off  with  occasional 
ornaments  and  prospects.  The  same  wilk 
account  for  his  manner  of  heaping  a  num- 
ber of  comparisons  together  ia  one  breathy 
when  his  fancy  suggested  to  him  at  once 
so  many  various  and  corresponding  images^ 
The  reader  will  easily  extend  this  obser-^ 
vatioo  to  more  objections  of  the  same 
kind. 

If  there  are  others  which  seem  rather  to> 
charge  him  with  a  defector  narrowness  of 
genius,  than  an  excess  of  it ;  those  seeming 
defects  will  be  found  upon  examination  x& 
proceed  wholly  from  the  nature  of  the  times 
he  lived  in.  Such  are  his  grosser  repre* 
sentations  of  the  gods,  and  the  vicious  and 
imperfect  manners  of  his  heroes;  but  I 
must  here  speak  a  word  of  the  latter,  as  it 
is  a  point  generally  carried  into  extremes^ 
both  by  the  censurers  and  defenders  of 
Homer.  It  must  be  a  strange  partiality  to 
antiquity,  to  think  with  Madame  Dacier^ 
*'  that  those  times  and  manners  are  so 
much  the  more  excellent,  as  they  bj» 
more  contrary  to  ours*."  Who  can  be 
so  prejudiced  in  their  favour  as  to  magnifj 
the  felicity  of  those  ages,  when  a  spirit  oT 
revenge  and  cruelty,  joined  with  the  pracr 
tioe  of  rapine  and  robbery  ^reigned  throu^ 
the  world ;  when  no  mercy  was  shewn  bill 
for  the  sake  of  lucre ;  when  the  greateil 
princes  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  thi4r 
wives  and  daughters  made  slaves  and  con^ 
eubines  ?  On  the  other  ude^  I  would  not 
be  so  delicate  as  those  modem  critics,  who 
are  shocked  at  the  servile  offioesand  mean 
employments  in  which  we  sometimes  see 
the  heroes  of  Homer  engaged.  There  is  a 
pleasure  in  taking  a  view  of,  that  simplicity 
m  opposition  to  the  luxury  of  succeedinjg 
ages ;  in  beholding  monarcns  without  theip 
guards,  princes  tending  their  flocks,  and 
princesses  drawing  water  from  the  sprin|^ 
When  we  read  Homer»  we  ought  to  reflect, 
that  we  are  reading  the  most  ancient  au- 
thor in  the  heathen  world;  and  those  who 
consider  him  in  this  light  will  double  their 
pleasure  in  the  perusal  of  him*  Let  them 
think  they  are  growing  acquainted  witd 
nations  and  people  that  are  now  no  mors; 
that  they  are  stepping  almost,  throe  thoitf 
sand  years  back  into  toe  reniotest  antiquityi 
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and  entertainio^  therosplves  with  a  dear  a  reply,  but  will  yet  be  talten  notice  of 
and Biurprising  vision  of  things  no  where  else  as  they  occur  in  the  course  of  the  work* 
to  be  found,  the  only  true  mirror  of  that  Many  have  been  occasioned  by  an  injudi- 
ancient  world.    By  this  means  alone  their  cious  endeavour  to  exalt  Vir^l ;  which  is 
greatest  obstacles  will  vanish ;  and  what  much  the  same  as  if  one  should  think  to 
usually  creates  their  dislike,  will  become  a  raise  the  superstructure  by  undermining  the 
satisfaction.  foundation:  one  would  imagine,  by  the 
This  consideration  may  farther  serve  to  whole  course  of  their  parallels,  that  thesQ 
answer  for  the  constant  use  of  the  same  critics  never  so  much  as  heard  of  Homer^a 
epithets  to  his  gods  and  heroes,  such  as  the  having  written  first ;  a  consideration  which 
far-darting  Phoebus,  the  blue-eyed  Pallas^  whoever  compares  these  two  poets  ought 
the  swift-footed  Achilles,  &c.  which  some  to  have  always  in  his  eye.     Some  accuse 
have  censured  as  impertinent  and  tediously  him  for  the  same  things  which  they  over- 
repeated.     Those  of  the  gods  depended  look  or  praise  in  the  other :  as  when  they 
upon  the  powers  and  offices  then  believed  prefer  the  fable  and  moral  of  the  iEneis  to 
to  belong  to  them,  and  had  contracted  a  those  of  the  Iliad,  for  the  same  reasons 
weight  and  veneration  from  the  rites  and  which  might  set  the  Odyss^s  above  the 
solemn  devotions  in  which  they  were  used ;  ^neis :  as  that  the  hero  is  a  wiser  ipan: 
they  were  a  sort  of  attributes  in  which  it  and  the  action  of  the  one  more  beneficial 
was  a  matter  of  religion  to  salute  them  on  to  his  country  than  that  of  the  other:  or 
all  occasions,  and  wnich  it  was  an  irreve-  else  they  blame  him  for  not  doing  what  be 
lence  to  omit.    As  for  the  epithets  of  great  never  designed ;  as  because  Achilles  is  not 
men.  Mens.  Boileau  is  of  opinion,  that  they  as  good  and  perfect  a  prince  as  iEneas, 
were  in  the  nature  of  surnames,  and  re-  when  the  very  moral  of  his  poem  reguired 
peated  as  such  ;  for  the  Greeks,  having  a  contrary  character :  it  is  thus  that  Rapin 
no  names  derived  from  their  fathers,  were  judges  in  his  comparisons  of  Homer  and, 
obliged  to  add  some  other  distinction  of  Virgil.  Others  select  those  particular  pas- 
each  person ;  either  naming  his  parents  sages  of  Homer,  which  are  not  so  laboured 
expressly,  or  bis  place  of  birth,  profession,  as  some  that  Virgil  drew  out  of  them ;  this 
or  the  like :  as  Alexander  the  son  of  Phi-  is  the  whole  management  of  Scaliger  in  his 
Up,  Herodotus  of  Ualicamassus,  Diogenes  Poetices.    Others  quarrel  with  what  they 
the  Cynic,  &C.  Homer,  therefore,  complying  take  for  low  and  mean  expressions,  soi^e- 
with  the  custom  of  his  country,  used  such  times  through  a  false  delicacy  and  reifine- 
distiiictive  additions  as  better  agreed  with  ment,  oftener  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
poetry.     And  indeed  we  have  something  graces  of  the  original :  and  then  triumph 
parallel  to  those  in  modern  times,  such  as  in  the  awkwardness  of  their  own  tran^- 
the  names  of  Harold  Harefoot,  Edmund  tions;  this  is  the  conduct  ofPerrault  in  his 
Ironside,  Edward  Longshanks,  Edward  Parallels.     Lasdy,  there  are  others,  who, 
the  Black  Prince,  &c.     If  yet  this  be  pretending  to  a  fairer  proceeding,  distin- 
thought  to  account  better  for  the  propriety  guish  between  the  personal  merit  of  Ho* 
than  for  the  repetition,  I  shall  add  a  farther  roer,  and  that  of  his  work ;  but  when  they 
conjecture:  Hesiod,  dividing  the  world  into  come  to  assign  the  causes  of  the  great  re^ 
its  different  affes,  has  placed  a  fourth  age  putation  of  the  Iliad,  they  foundit  upon 
between  the  brazen  and  the  iron  one,  of  the  ignorance  ofhis  times  and  the  prejudice 
^Heroes  distinct  from  other  men:  a  di-  of  those  that  followed;  and,  in  pursuance 
▼ine  race,  who  fought  at  Thebes  and  Troy,  of  this  principle,  they  make  those  accidents 
are  called  Demi*Gods,  and  live  bv  the  care  (such  as  the  contention  of  the  cities,  &o.) 
of  Jupiter  in  the  islands  of  the  blessed*.^  to  be  the  causes  of  his  fame,  which  were 
Now  among  the  divine  honours  whichwere  in  reality  the  consequences  of  his  merit. 
paid  tbem,  they  might  have  this  also  in  The  same  might  as  well  be  said  of  Virgil 
common  with  the  gods,  not  to  be  man-  or  anv  great  author,  who^e  general  charao* 
tioaed  without  the  solemnity  of  an  epithet,  ter  will  infallibly  raise  many  casual  addi- 
apd  such  as  might  be.  acceptable  to  them  tions  to  their. reputation.    This  is  theme- 
Igfjts  celebrating  their  families,, actions,. or  tbod  of  Mon9.  de  la  Motte ;  who  yet  con* 
qualities.  feas^upon  the  whole,  that  in  whatever  age 
What  other  cavils  .hav^  .been  riused  Homer  had  lived,  he  must  have  been  the 
^aiaiit,Ilo(nei;,  ax;e.ai|chaa.hardly  deserve  greatest  poet  of  his  nation,  and  that  he 

*  Henod,  lib.  L  ver.  16a,  <ec* 
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may  be  said  io  this  sense  to  be  the  master  a  rash  paraphrase  can  make  amends  for 

even  of  those  who  surpassed  him.  this  general  defect;  which  is  no  less  in 

In  all  these  objections  we  see  nothing  danger  to  loee  the  spirit  of  an  ancient,  by 
that  contradicts  his  title  to  the  honour  of  deviating  into  the  modern  manners  of  ex- 
the  chief  invention  ;  and  as  long  as  this  passion.  If  there  be  sometimes  a  dark- 
(whichindeed  is  the  characteristic  of  poetry  ness,  there  is  often  a  light  in  antiquity 
itself)  remains  unequalled  by  his  followers,  which  nothing  better  preserves  than  a  ver* 
he  still  continues  superior  to  them.  A  sion  almost  literal.  I  know  no  liberties 
cooler  judgment  may  commit  fewer  faults,  one  ought  to  take  but  those  which  are 
and  be  more  approved  in  the  eyes  of  one  necessary  for  transfusing  the  spirit  of  the 
sort  of  critics :  out  that  warmth  of  fancy  original,  and  supporting  the  poetical  style 
will  carry  the  loudest  and  most  universal  of  the  translation :  and  I  will  venture  lo 
applauses,  which  holds  the  heart  of  a  rea-  say,  there  have  not  been  more  men  misled 
fler  under  the  strongest  enchantment.  Ho-  in  former  times  by  a  servile  dull  adherence 
inernotonlyappears  the  inventor  of  poetry,  to  the  latter,  than  have  been  deluded  in 
but  excels  all  the  inventors  of  other  arts  in  ours  by  a  chimerical  insolent  hope  of 
this,  that  he  has  swallowed  up  the  honour  raising  and  improving  their  author.  It  is 
of  those  who  succeeded  him.  W  hat  be  has  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  fire  of  the  poem, 
done  admitted  no  increase,  it  only  left  room  is  what  a  translator  should  principally  re- 
for  contraction  or  regulation.  He  shewed  gard,  as  it  is  most  likely  to  expire  in  hie 
all  the  stretch  of  fancy  at  once ;  and  if  he  managing:  however,  it  is  his  safest  way- 
has  failed  in  some  of  his  flights,  it  was  but  to  be  content  with  preserving  this  to  his 
because  he  attempted  every  thing.  A  work  utmost  in  the  whole,  without  endeavouring 
of  this  kind  seems  like  a  mighty  tree  which  to  be  more  than  he  finds  his  author  is,  in 
rises  from  the  most  vigorous  seed,  is  im-  any  particular  place.  It  is  a  great  secret 
])roved  with  industry,  flourishes,  and  pro-  in  writing,  to  know  when  to  be  plain,  and 
duces  the  finest  fruit ;  nature  and  art  con-  when  poetical  and  figurative ;  and  it  is 
spire  to  raise  it ;  pleasure  and  profit  join  what  Homer  will  teach  us,  if  we  will  but 
to  make  it  valuable:  and  they  who  find  the  follow  modestly  in  his  footsteps.  Where 
justest  faults,  have  only  said  that  a  few  his  diction  is  bold  and  lofty,  let  us  rsiite 
branches  (which  run  luxuriant  through  a  ours  as  high  as  we  can  ;  but  where  he  is 
richness  of  nature)  might  be  lopped  into  plain  and  humble,  we  ought  not  to  be  de- 
form to  give  it  a  more  regular  appear-  terred  from  imitating  him  by  the  fear  of 
ance.  incurring  the  censure  of  a  mere  English 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  beauties  and  critic.    Nothing  that  belongs  to  Homer 

defects  of  the  original,-it  remains  to  treat  seems  to  have  been  more  commonly  mit- 

of  the  translation,  with  the  same  view  to  taken  than  the  just  pitch  of  his  style;  some 

the  chief  characteristic.     As  far  as  that  is  of  his  translators  having  swelled  into  fus- 

seen  in  the  main  parts  of  the  poem,  such  tian  in  a  proud  confidence  of  the  sublime ; 

as  the  fable,  manners,    and   sentiments,  others  sunk  into  flatness  in  a  cold  and 

no  translator  can  prejudice  it  but  by  wil-  timorous  notion  of  simplicity.     Methinks 

ful  omissions  or  contractions.    As  it  also  I  see  these  different  followers  of  Homer, 

breaks  out  in  every  particular  image,  de-  some  sweating  and  straining  after  him  by 

scription,  and  simi|e,  whoever  lessens  or  violent  leaps  and  bounds,  (the  certain 

too  much  softens  those,  takes  off  from  this  signs  of  false  mettle) :  others  slowly  and 

chief  character.     It  is  the  first  grand  duty  servilely  creeping  in  his  train,  while  the 

of  an  interpreter  to  give  his  author  entire  poet  himself  is  all  the  time  proceeding 

and  unmaimed ;  and  for  the  rest,  the  die-  with  an  unaffected  and  equal  majesty  be- 

tioA  and  versification  only  aire  his  proper  fore  them.  However,  of  the  two  extreme^, 

province ;  since  these  must  be  his  own,  one  could  sooner  pardon  frenzy  than  fri- 

Dut  the  others  he  is  to  take  as  he  finds  gidity :  no  author  is  to  be  envied  for  such 

them.  commendations  a3  he  may  gain  by  that  cha- 

It  should  then  be  considered,  what  me-  racter  of  style,  which  his  friends  must  agree 

}hods  may  afford  some  equivalent  in  our  together  to  call  simpliciiy,  and  the  rest 

language  for  the  graces  of  these  in  the  of  the  world  will  call  dulness.  There  is  a 

GreeL     It  is  certoin  no  literal  translation  graceful  and  dignified  simplicity,  as  well 

can  be  just  to  an  excellent  original  in  a  as  a  bald  and  sordid  one,  which  differ  as 

superior  language :  but  it  is  a  great  mis-  much  from  each  other  as  the  air  of  a  plain 

take  to  imagine  (a»  many  have  done)  that  man  from  that  of  a  sloveo :  it  is  one  thing 
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to  be  tricked  hd,  and  another  not  to  be  petitions.     Many  of  the  former  oannot  be 

dressed  at  all.     Simplicity  is  the  mean  be-  done  literally  into  English  without  deittroy* 

tween  ostentation  and  rusticity.  ing  the  purity  of  our  language.     I  believe 

This  pure  and  noble  simplicity  is  no  such  should  be  retained  as  slide  easily  of 
where  in  such  perfection  as  in  the  Scrip-  themselves  into  an  English  compound, 
ture  and  our  author.  One  may  affirm,  without  violence  to  the  ear,  ot  to  the  re** 
with  all  respect  to  the  inspired  writings,  ceived  rules  of  composition ;  as  well  as 
that  the  divine  spirit  made  use  of  no  dthec  those  which  have  received  a  sanction  from 
words  but  what  were  intelligible  and  com-  the  authority  of  our  best  poets,  and  are 
mon  to  men  at  that  time,  and  in  that  part  become  familiar  through  their  use  of  them ; 
of  the  world ;  and  as  Homer  is  the  au-  such  as  the  cloud-compelling  Jove,  &c. 
thor  nearest  to  those,  his  style  must  of  As  for  the  rest,  whenever  any  can  be  a» 
course  bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  fullyandsignificantly  expressed  in  a  single 
sacred  books  than  that  of  any  other  wri-  word  as  in  a  compound  one,  the  course  to 
ter.  This  consideration  (together  ^ith  be  taken  is  obvious, 
what  has  been  observed  of  the  parity  Some  that  cannot  be  so  turned  as  to 
of  some  of  his  thoughts)  may  methinks  preserve  their  full  image  by  one  or  two 
induce  a  translator  on  the  one  hand  to  words,  may  have  justice  done  them  by 
give  into  several  of  those  general  phrases  circumlocution ;  as  the  epithet  elyoalfvXKoQ 
and  manners  of  expression,  which  have  to  a  mountain,  would  appear  little  or  ridi- 
Bttained  a  veneration  even  in  our  Ian-  culous  translated  literally  *'  leaf-shaking," 
gnage  from  being  used  in  the  Old  Testa-  but  affords  a  majestic  idea  in  the  periphra* 
ment ;  as  on  the  other,  to  avoid  those  sis :  **  The  lofty  mountain  shakes  his 
which  have  been  appropriated  to  Divinity,  waving  woods."  Others  that  admit  of  dif- 
and  in  a  manner  consigned  to  mystery  and  fering  significations,  may  receive  an  ad- 
religion,  vantage  by  a  judicious  variation  according 

For  a  farther  preservation  of  this  air  of  to  the  occasions  on  which  they  are  intro- 

simplicity,  a  particular  care  should  be  ta-  duced.  For  example,  the  epithet  of  ApoU 

ken  to  express  with  all  plainness,  those  lo,  cri}/3<$Vo€,  or  **  far-shooting,"  is  capable 

moral  sentences  and  proverbial  speeches  of  two  explications ;  one  literal  in  respect 

which  are  so  numerous  in  this  poet  They  to  the  darts  and  bow,  the  ensigns  of  that 

have  something  venerable,  and  I  may  say  god ;  the  other  allegorical  with  regard  to 

oracular,  in  that  unadorned  gravity  and  the  rays  of  the  sun :    therefore  in  such 

shortness  with  which  they  are  delivered :  places  where  Apollo  is  represented  as  a 

a  grace  which  would  be  utterly  lost  by  eii*  god  in  person,  I  woold  use  the  former  in- 

deavouring  to  give  them  what  we  call  a  terpretation ;  and  where  the  effects  of  the 

more  ingenious  (that  is,  a  more  modern)  sun  are  described,  I  would  make  choice  of 

turn  in  the  paraphrase.  the  latter.     Upon  tlie  whole,  it  will  be  ne- 

Perbaps  the  mixture  of  some  Grecisms  cessary  to  avoid  that  perpetual  repetition  of 
and  old  words,  after  the  manner  of  Milton,  the  same  epithets  which  we  find  in  Homer; 
if  done  without  too  much  affectation,  might  and  which,  though  it  might  be  accommo- 
not  have  an  ill  effect  in  a  version  of  this  dated  (us  has  been  already  shewn)  to  the 
particular  work,  which  most  of  any  other  ear  of  those  times,  is  by  no  means  so  to 
seems  to  require  a  venerable  antique  cast,  ours :  but  one  may  wait  for  opportunities 
But  certainly  the  use  of  modern  terms  of  of  placing  them,  where  they  derive  an  ad- 
war  and  government,  such  as  platoon,  cam-  ditional  beauty  from  the  occasions  on 
P&ign»  junto,  or  the  like  (into  which  some  which  they  are  employed;  and  in  doing 
of  his  translators  have  fallen)  cannot  be  this  properly,  a  translator  may  at  once 
allowable ;  those  only  excepted,  without  shew  his  fancy  and  his  judgment* 
which  it  is  impossible  to  treat  the  subjects  As  for  Homer's  repetitions,  we  may  di- 
itt  any  living  language.  vide  them  into  three  sorts:  of  whole  nar- 
^  There  are  two  peculiarities  in  Homer*s  rations  and  speeches,  of  single  sentences, 
diction,  which  are  a  sort  of  marks,  or  and  of  one  verse  or  hemistich.  I  hope  it  is 
moles,  by  which  every  common  eye  dis-  not  impossible  to  have  such  a  regard  to 
tinguishes  him  at  first  sight :  those  who  these,  as  neither  to  lose  so  known  a  mark 
are  not  his  greatest  admirers  look  upon  of  the  author  on  the  one  hand,  nor  to 
them  as  defects,  and  thosis  who  are,  seem  offend  the  reader  too  much  on  the  other, 
pleased  with  them  as  beauties.  I  speak  The  repetition  is  not  ungraceful  in  those 
of  his  compound  epithets,  and  of  his  re-  speeches,  where  the  dignity  of  the  speaker 
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renders  it  a  fori  of  insolence  to  alter  his 
words ;  as  in  the  messages  from  gods  to 
men,  or  from  higher  powers  to  inferiors, 
in  concerns  of  state,  or  where  the  ceremo- 
nial of  religion  seems  to  require  it,  in  the 
solemn  forms  of  prayer,  oaths,  or  the  like. 
In  other  cases,  I  believe,  the  best  rule  is, 
to  be  guided  by  the  nearness,  or  distance, 
at  which  the  repetitions  are  placed  in  the 
original :  when  they  follow  too  close,  one 
may  vary  the  expression ;  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion, whether  a  professed  translator  be  aa« 
thorised  to  omit  any :  if  they  be  tedious, 
the  author  is  to  answer  for  it. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  Versifi- 
cation. Homer  (as  hais  been  said)  is  per- 
petually applying  the  sound  to  the  sense, 
and  varying  it  on  every  new  subject.  This 
is  indeed  one  of  the  most  exquisite  beau- 
ties of  poetry,  and  attainable  by  very  few : 
I  know  only  of  Homer  eminent  for  it  in 
the  Greek,  and  Virgil  in  Latin.  I  am  sen- 
•ible  it  is  what  may  sometimes  happen  by 
chance,  when  a  writer  is  warm,  and  fully 
possessed  of  his  image :  however,  it  may 
De  reasonably  believed  they  designed 
this,  in  whose  verse  it  so  manifestly  ap- 
pears in  a  superior  degree  to  all  others. 
Few  readers  have  the  ear  to  be  judges  of 
it ;  but  those  who  have,  will  see  I  have 
endeavoured  at  this  beauty. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  must  conclude  my- 
self utterly  incapat>le  of  doing  justice  to 
Homer.     I  attempt  him  in  no  other  hope 
but  that  which  one  may  entertain  without 
much  vanity,  of  giving  a  more  tolerable 
copy  of  him  than  any  entire  translation  in 
verse  has  yet  done.     We  have  only  those 
of  Chapman,  Hobbes,  and  Ogilby.  Chap- 
man has  taken  the  advantage  of  an  im- 
measurable length  of  verse,  notwithstand- 
ing which,  there  is  scarce  any  paraphrase 
more  loose  and  rambling  than  his.  ne  has 
frequent  interpolations  of  four  or  six  lines, 
and  I  remember  one  in  the  thirteenth  book 
of  the  Odysses,  ver.  319,  where  he  has  spun 
twenty  verses  out  of  two.    He  is  often 
mistaken  in  so  bold  a  manner,  that  one 
might  think  he  deviated  on  purpose,  if  he 
did  not  in  other  places  of  his  notes  insist 
so  much  upon  verbal  trifles.  He  appears  to 
have  had  a  strong  affectation  of  extracting 
new  meanings  out  of  his  author,  insomuch 
as  to  promise,  in  his  rhyming  preface,  a 
poem  of  the  mysteries  he  had  revealed  in 
Homer :  and  perhaps  he  endeavoured  to 
strain  the  obvious  sense  to  this  end.     His 
expression  is  involved  in  fustian,  a  fault 
for  which  he  was  remarkable  in  his  origi- 


nal writings^  as  in  the  tragedy  of  finasy 
d*Amboise,  &c.  In  a  word,  the  nature 
of  the  man  may  account  for  his  whole 
performance;  for  he  appears,  from  bis 
preface  and  remarks,  to  have  been  of  an 
arrogant  turn,  and  an  enthusiast  in  po- 
etry. His  own  boast  of  having  finished 
half  the  Iliad  in  less  than  fifteen  weeks, 
shews  with  what  negligence  his  version 
was  performed.  But  that  which  is  to  be 
allowed  him,  and  which  very  much  con- 
tributed to  cover  his  defects,  is  a  daring 
fiery  spirit  which  animates  his  transla- 
tion, which  is  something  like  what  one 
might  imagine  Homer  himself  would 
have  writ  before  he  arrived  at  years  of 
discretion. 

Hobbes  has  given  us  a  correct  explana* 
tion  of  the  sense  in  general;  but  for  par- 
ticulars and  circumstances  he  continually 
lops  them,  and  often  omits  the  most  beau- 
titul.  As  for  its  being  esteemed  a  close 
translation,  I  doubt  not  many  have  been 
led  into  that  error  by  the  shortness  of  it, 
which  proceeds  not  from  his  following  the 
original  line  by  line,  but  from  the  contrac- 
tions above  mentioned.  He  sometimes 
omits  whole  similes  and  sentences,  and  is 
now  and  then  guilty  of  mistakes,  into 
which  no  writer  of  his  learning  could 
have  fallen,  but  through  carelessness.  His 
poetry,  as  well  as  Ogilby's,  is  too  mean 
for  criticism. 

It  is  a  great  loss  to  the  poetical  world 
that  Mr.  iOryden  did  not  live  to  translate 
the  Iliad.  He  has  left  us  only  the  first 
book,  and  a  small  part  of  the  sixth;  in 
which,  if  he  has  in  some  places  not  truly 
interpreted  the  sense,  or  preserved  the 
antiquities,  it  ought  to  be  excused  on  ac- 
count of  the  haste  he  was  obliged  to  write 
in.  He  seems  to  have  had  too  much  re- 
gard to  Chapman,  whose  words  he  some- 
times copied,  and  has  unhappily  followed 
him  in  passages  where  he  wanders  from 
the  original.  However,  had  he  translated 
the  whole  work,  I  would  no  more  have 
attempted  Homer  after  him  than  Virgil, 
his  version  of  whom  (notwithstandingsome 
human  errors)  is  the  most  noble  and 
spirited  translation  I  know  in  any  lan- 
guage. But  the  fate  of  great  geniuses  is 
like  that  of  great  ministers;  though  they 
are  confessedly  the  first  in  the  common- 
wealth of  letters,  they  must  be  envied  and 
calumniated  only  for  beine  at  the  head 
ofit.  _  _ 

That  which,  in  my  opinion,  oufht  to 
be  the  endeavour  of  any  one  who  trans- 
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lates  Hoiner»  ib  above  all  things  to  keep 
alive  that  spirit  and  fire  which  makes  his 
chief  character :  in  particular  places,  where 
the  sense  can  bear  any  doubt,  to  follow 
the  strongest  and  most  poetical,  as  most 
agreeing  with  that  character ;  to  copy  him 
in  all  the  variations  of  his  style,  and  the 
different  modulations  of  his  numbers ;  to 
preserve,  in  the  more  active  or  descriptive 
parts,  a  warmth  and  elevation;    in  the 
more  sedate  or  narrative,  a  plainness  and 
solemnity ;  in  the  speeches,  a  fulness  and 
perspicuity ;  in  the  sentences,  a  shortness 
and  gravity;  not  to  neglect  even  the  little 
figures  and  turns  on  the  words,  nor  some- 
times the  very  cast  of  the  periods ;  neither 
to  oqnit  nor  confound  any  rites  or  customs 
of  antiquity:  perhaps  too  he  ought  to  in- 
clude the  whole  in  a  shorter  compass  than 
has  hitherto  been  done  by  any  tt'anslator, 
who  has  tolerably  preserved  either   the 
sense  or  poetry.     Wnat  I  would  farther 
recommend  to  him,  is  to  study  his  author 
rather  from  his  own  text  than  from  any 
commentaries,   how    learned    soever^   or 
whatever  figure  they  may  make  in  the 
estimation  of  the  world ;  to  consider  him 
attentively    in    comparison   with  Virgil 
above  all  the  ancients,  and  with  Milton 
above  all  the  moderns.     Next  these,  the 
Archbishop  ofCambray's  Telemachus  may 
give  him  the  truest  idea  of  the  spirit  and 
turn  of  our  author,  and  Bossu's  admirable 
treause  of  the  epic  poem  the  justest  notion 
of  his  design  and  conduct     But  after  all, 
with  whatever  judgment  and  study  a  man 
may  proceed,  or  with  whatever  happiness 
he  may  perform  such  a  work,  he  must 
hope  to  please  but  a  few ;  those  only  who 
have  at  once  a  taste  of  poetry,  and  compe- 
tent learning.  For  to  satisfy  such  as  want 
either,  is  not  in  the  nature  of  this  under- 
taking; since  a  mere  modern  wit  can  like 
nothing  that  is  not  modem,  and  a  pedant 
nothing  that  is  not  Greek. 

What  I  have  done  is  submitted  to  the 
public,  from  whose  opinions  I  am  pre- 
pared to  learn;  though  I  fear  no  judges 
so  little  as  our  best  poets,  who  are  most 
sensible  of  the  weight  of  this  task.  As  for 
the  worst,  whatever  they  shall  please  to 
say,  they  may  give  me  some  concern  as 
they  are  unhappy  men,  but  none  as  they 
are  malignant  writers.  I  was  guided  in 
this  translation  by  judgments  very  differ- 
ent from  theirs,  and  by  persons  for  whom 
they  can  have  no  kindness,  if  an  old 
observation  be  true,  that  the  strongest  an- 
tipathy in  the  world  is  that  of  fooU  to 


men  of  wit*  Mr.  Addison  was  the  first 
whose  advice  determined  me  to  under- 
take this  task,  who  was  pleased  to  write 
to  me  upon  that  occasion,  in  such  terms  as 
I  cannot  repeat  without  vanity.  I  was 
obliged  to  Sir  Richard  Steele  for  a  very 
early  recommendation  of  my  undertaking 
to  the  public.  Dr.  Swifi  promoted  my 
interest  with  that  warmth  with  which  he 
always  serves  his  friend.  The  humanity 
and  frankness  of  Sir  Samuel  Garth  are 
what  I  never  knew  wanting  on  any  occa- 
sion. I  must  also  acknowledge,  with  infi* 
nite  pleasure,  the  many  friendly  offices,  as 
well  as  sincere  criticisms,  of  Mr.  Con* 
greve,  who  had  led  me  the  way  in  trans- 
lating some  parts  of  Homer;  as  I  wish^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  world,  he  had  pre- 
vented me  in  the  rest  I  must  add  the 
names  of  Mr.  Rowe  and  Dr.  ParndU^ 
though  I  shall  take  a  farther  opportunity 
of  doing  justice  to  the  last,  whose  good- 
nature (to  give  it  a  great  panegyric)  is 
no  less  extensive  than  his  learning.  The 
favour  of  these  gentlemen  is  not  entirely 
undeserved  by  one  who  bears  them  so  true 
an  affaction.  But  what  can  I  say  of  the 
honour  so  many  of  the  great  have  done 
me,  while  the  first  names  o£  the  age  appear 
as  my  subscribers,  and  the  most  distin- 
^ished  patrons  and  ornaments  of  learn- 
ing as  my  chief  encouragers  ?  Among 
these  it  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  me 
to  find  that  my  highest  obligations  are  to 
such  who  have  done  most  honour  to  the 
name  of  poet :  that  his  grace  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  was  not  displeased  I  should 
undertake  the  author,  to  whom  he  has 
given  (in  his  excellent  Essay)  so  complete 
a  praise : 

'<  Read  Homer  once,  and  yon  can  read  no 

•*  more; 
"  For  all  books  else  appear  to  mean,  so  poor, 
**  Verse  will  seem  Prose;  but  still  persist  to  read, 
**  And  Homer  will  be  all  the  books  yoa  need." 

That  the  Earl  of  Halifax  was  one  of  the 
first  to  favour  me,  of  whom  it  is  hard  to 
say,  whether  the  advancement  of  the  po- 
lite arts  is  more  owing  to  his  generosity  or 
his  example.  That  such  a  genius  as  my 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  not  more  distinguished 
in  the  great  scenes  of  business  than  in 
all  the  useful  and  entertaining  parts  of 
learning,  has  not  refused  to  be  the  critic 
of  these  sheets,  and  the  patron  of  their 
writer.  And  that  so  excellent  an  imitator 
of  Homer  as  the  noble  author  of  the  tra- 
gedy of  Heroic  Love,  has  continued  bis 
partiality  to  me,  from  my  writing  Pastorals, 
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to  my  attempting  iBe  Iliad.  I  cannot  deny 
myself  the  pride  of  confesnng,  that  I  have 
had  the  advaotage  not  only  of  their  ad- 
vice for  the  conduct  in  general,  but  their 
correction  of  sereral  particulars  of  this 
translation. 

I  could  say  a  great  deal  of  the  pleasure 
of  being  distinguished  by  the  Earl  of  Car- 
narron :  but  it  is  almost  absurd  to  parti- 
cularise any  one  generous  action  in  a  per- 
son whose  whole  life  is  a  continued  series 
of  them.  Mr.  Stanhope,  the  present  se- 
cretary of  state,  will  pardon  my  desire  of 
baying  it  known  that  he  was  pleased  to 
promote  this  affair.  The  particular  leal 
of  Mr.  Harcourt  (the  son  of  the  lute  lord 
chancellor)  gave  me  a  proof  how  much  I 
am  honoured  in  a  share  of  his  friendship. 
I  must  attribute  to  the  same  motive  that  of 
Mreral  others  of  my  friends,  to  whom  all 
acknowledgments  are  rendered  unnecessary 
by  the  privileges  of  a  familiar  correspon- 
dence :  and  I  am  satisfied  I  can  no  better 
way  oblige  men  of  their  turn,  than  by  my 
nl^ce. 

In  short,  I  have  found  more  patrons 
than  ever  Homer  wanted.      He  would 


have  thought  himself  happy  to  have  met 
the  same  tovour  at  Athens,  that  has  been 
shown  me  by  its  learned  rival,  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  If  m^  author  had  the 
wits  of  after-ages  for  his  defenders,  his 
translator  has  had  the  beauties  of  the  pre- 
sent for  his  advocates;  a  pleasure  too 
great  to  be  changed  for  any  fame  in  re- 
Tersion.  And  I  can  hardly  envy  him 
those  pompous  honours  he  received  after 
death,  when  I  reflect  on  the  enjoyment  of 
so  many  agreeable  obligations,  and  easy 
friendships,  which  make  the  satisfaction  of 
life.  This  distinction  is  the  more  to  be 
acknowledged,  as  it  is  shewn  to  one  whose 
pen  has  never  gratified  the  prejudices  of 
particular  parties,  or  the  vanities  of  parti- 
cular  men.  Whatever  the  success  may 
prove,  I  shall  never  repent  of  an  under- 
taking in  which  I  have  experienced  the 
candour  and  friendship  of  so  many  persons 
of  merit ;  and  in  which  I  hope  to  pass 
some  9f  those  years  of  youth  that  are  ge- 
nerally lost  in  a  circle  of  follies,  after  a 
manner  neither  wholly  unoseful  to  others, 
nor  disagreeable  to  myself.  Pope*  ' 
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§  1.  The  first  Oration  of  Demosthenes 
against  Philip :  pronounced  in  the 
Archonship  of  Aristodemus^   in   the 

'  fi^  y*^^  9f  ^  Hundred  and  Se- 
venth Olympiad,  and  the  ninth  of  Phi- 
lip* 8  reign, 

INTRODUCTION. 

"VIITE  have  seen  Philip,  opposed  in  his 
design    of     passing    into    Greece, 
through  Thermopyla,  was    obliged 
to  retire.     The  danger  they  had  thus 
escaped   deeply  affected   the   Athe- 
nians.    So  daring  an  attempt,  which 
was,  in  effect,  declaring  his  purposes, 
filled  them  with  astonishment :   and 
the  view  of  a  power,  which  every  day 
received  new  accessions,  drove  them 
even  to  despair.     Yet  their  aversion 
to  public  business  was  still  predomi- 
nant.  They  forgot  that  Philip  might 
renew  his  attempt ;  and  thought  they  ' 
had  provided  sufficiently  for  their  se- 
.    curity,  by  posting  a  body  of  troops 
at  the  entrance  of  Attica,  under  the 
command  of  Menelaus,  a  foreigner. 
They  then  proceeded  to  convene  an 
assembly  ot  the  people,  in  order  to 
consider  what  measures  were  to  be 
taken  to  check  the  progress  of  Philip. 
On  which  occasion  Demosthenes,  for 
the  first  time,  appeared  against  that 
prince ;  and  displayed  those  abilities, 
which  proved  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
his  designs. 
At  Athens,  the  whole  power  and  ma-> 
'  nagement  of  affairs  were  placed  in 
the  people.     It  was  their  prerogative 
to  receive  appeals  from  the  courts  of 


justice,  to  abrogate  and  enact  laws, 
to  make  what  alterations  in  the  state 
they  judged  convenient;    in  short, 
all  matters,  public  or  private,  foreign 
or  domestic,  civil,  military,  or  reli- 
gions, were  determined  by  them. 
Whenever  there  was  occasion  to  deli- 
berate, the  people  assembled  early  in 
the  morning,  sometimes  in  the  forum 
or  public  place,  sometimes  in     place 
called  Pnyx,  but  most  frequently  in 
the  theatre  of  Bacchus.    A  few  days 
before    each    assembly  there  was  a 
Upoypafifia  or  Placard  fixed  on  the 
statues     of    some    illustrious    men 
erected  in  the  city,  lo  give  notice  of 
the  subject  to  foe  debated.     As  they 
refused  admittance  into  the  assembly 
to  all  persons  who  had  not  attained 
the  necessary  age,  so  they  obliged  all 
others  to   attend.      Tho   Lexiarchs 
stretched  out  a  cord  dyed  with  scar- 
Jet,  and  by  it  pushed  the  people  to- 
wards the  place  of  meeting.     Such 
as  received  the  stain  were  fined ;  the 
more  diligent  had  a  small  pecuniary 
reward.     These  Lexiarchs  were  the 
keepers  of  the  register,  in  which  were 
enrolled  the  names  of  such  citizens  as 
had  a  right  of  voting.     And  all  had 
this  right  who  were  of  age^  and  not 
excluded  by  a  personal  fault.     Un- 
dutiful  children,  cowards,  brutal  de- 
bauchees, prodigals,  debtors  Jo  the 
public,   were   all    excluded.     Until 
the  time  of  Cecrops,  women  had  a 
ri^ht  of  suffrage,  which  they   were 
said  to  have  lost,  on  account  of  their 
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partiality  to  Mioerya,  in  her  diaputa 
with  Neptvoa,  aboot  giving  a  name  to 

the  cky. 
In  ordinary  cases,  all  matters  were  first 
deliberated  in  the  tenate  of  five  Mm- 
dred,  composed  of  fifty  senators  cbo- 
«en  out  of  each  of  the  ten  tribes. 
Each  tribe  had  its  turn  of  presiding, 
and  iho  fifty  senators  in  oflice  were 
called  Pryunes.    And,  according  to 
the  number  of  the  tribes,  the  Attic 
year  was  divided  into  ten  parts,  the 
four  fin»t  containing  thirty-six,  the 
other  tbirty-five  days ;    in  order  to 
make  the  Lunar  year  complcte,whjch 
according  to  their  calculation,  con- 
tained three  hundred  and  fifiy-four 
days.  During  each  of  these  divisions, 
ten  of  the  fifty  Prytanes  governed 
for  a  week,  and  were  called  Proedri : 
and,  of  these,  he  who  in  the  course 
of  the  week  presided  for  one  day, 
was  called  the  Epistats:  three  of 
the  Proedri  being  excluded  from  this 
office* 
The  Prytanes  assembled  the  people; 
the  Proedri   declare  the  occasion  ; 
and  the  Epistatss  demand  their  voices. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  ordinary  as- 
Bemblies:    the  extraordinary    were 
convened  as  well  by  the  generals  as 
the    Prytanes;    and  sometimes  the 
people  met  of   their  own  accord, 
without  waiting  the  formalities. 
The  assembly  was  opened  by  a  sacri- 
fice ;   and  the  pltce  was  sprinkled 
with  the  blood  of  the  victim.  Then 
an  imprecation  was  pronounced,  con- 
ceived in  these  terms :    *'  May  the 
**  gods  pursue  that  man  to  destruction, 
*«  with  all  his  race,  who  shall  act, 
**  speak,  or  contrive,  any  thing  against 
•*  this  state  I"  This  ceremony  being 
finished,  the  Proedri  declared  the 
occasion  of  the  assembly,  and   re- 
ported the  opinion  of  the  senate.    If 
any  doubt  arose,  an  herald,  by  com- 
mission firom  the  Epistatae,  with  a 
loud  voice,  invited  any  citizen,  first 
of  those  above  the  age  of  fifty,  to 
speak  his  opinion  :  and  then  the  rest 
according  to  their  ages.     This  right 
of  precedence  had  been  granted  by  a 
law  of  Solon,  and  the  order  of  speak- 
ing  determined  entirely  by  the  differ- 
ence of  years.     In  the  time  of  De- 
mosthenes, this  law  was  not  in  force. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  repealed  about 
fifty  years  before  the  date  of  this  ora- 


tion. Yet  the  cnetom  ftill  oontinied* 
out  of  respect  to  the  reasonable  aAd 
deeent  purpoie  for  whidi  the  law 
was  originally   enacted.     When  a 
speaker  had  delivered  his  sentiments 
he  generally  called  on  an  officer,  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose,  to  read  his 
motion,  and  propound  it  in  form.  He 
then  sat  down,  or  resumed  his  dis- 
course, and  enforced  his  motion  by 
additional  arguments ;  and  sometimes 
the  speech  was  introduced  by  his  mo- 
tion thus  oropounded.    When  all  the 
speakers  nad  ended,  the  people  gave 
their  opinion,  by  stretching  out  their 
hands  to  him  whose  proposal  pleased 
them  most     And  Xenophon  reports 
that,  night  having  come  on  when  the 
people  were  engaged  in  an  important 
debate,  they  were  obliged  to  defer 
their  determination  till  next  day,  for 
fear  of  confusion,  when  their  hands 
were  to  be  raised. 
Porrexeruni  manwj  saith  Cicero  (pro 
Flecco)  6f  PsephUmaraium  e$L  And, 
to  constitute  this  Psephisma  or  de- 
cree, six  thousand  citizens  at  least 
were  required.     When  it  was  drawn 
up,  the  name  of  its  author,  or  that 
person  whose  opinion  has  prevailed^ 
wto  prefixed  :  whence,  in  speaking 
of  it,  they  call  it  his  decree.     TIm 
date  of  it  contained  the  name  of  the 
Archon,  that  of  the  day  and  month, 
and  that  of  the  tribe  then  presiding. 
The  business  being  over,  the  Pryta- 
nes dismissed  the  assembly. 
The  reader  who  chooses  to  be  more  mi- 
nutely informed  in  the  customs,  and 
manner  of  procedure  in  the  public 
assemblies  of  Athens,  may  consult 
the  Archsologia  of  Archbitihop  Pot- 
ter, Sigonius,  or  the  Concionatrices 
of  Aristophanes. 
HAD  we  been  convened,  Athenians ! 
on  some  new  subject  of  debate,  1  had  wait^ 
ed  until  most  of  the  usual  persons  had  de- 
clared their  opinions.    If  J  had  approved 
of  any  thing  proposed  by  them,  I  should 
have  continued  silent :  if  not,  I  had  then 
attempted  to  speak  my  sentiments.    But 
since  those  very  points  on  which  these 
speakers  have  oftentimes  been  heard  al- 
ready are,  at  this  time,  to  be  considered ; 
though  I  have  arisen  first,  I  presume  I 
may  expect  your  pardon ;  for  if  they  on 
former  occasions  had  advised  the  neces- 
sary measures,  ye  would  not  have  found  it 
neodful  to  eonsult  at  present* 
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PiTBt  then,  Athenians  I  tbese  <mr  aflUfs  eentimenU,  ha  OTarlnrns  whoto  ooontries  ; 
niuat  not  be  thongbt  desperate ;  no,  th<Hifi;h  he  holds  all  pbople  in  subjecdon:  some,  aa 
their  situadon  seems  entirely  deplorable*  by  the  right  of  conquest ;  othen»  onder 
For  the  most  shocking  circumstance  of  all  the  title  of  allies  and  confederates :  for 
our  past  conduct  is  really  the  most  &YOur-  all  are  willing  to  confederate  withfthose 
able  to  our  future  expectations.  And  what  whom  they  see  prepared  and  resolMl  to 
is  this  f  That  our  own  total  indolence  exert  themselves  as  they  ought* 
hath  been  the  cause  of  all  our  present  And  if  vou  (my  countrymen !)  will  now 
diSenhies.  For  were  we  thus  distressed,  at  length  be  persuaded  to  entertain  the  like 
in  spite  of  erery  vigorous  effort  which  the  sentiments;  if  each  of  you,  renouticing  all 
kottoor  of  our  state  demanded,  there  were  evasiona,  will  be  ready  to  approve  himself 
iheK  BO  hope  of  a  recovery.  an  useful  citisen,  to  the  utmost  that  his 

Itt  the  next  pUce  reflect  (yon  who  have  station  and  abilities  demand ;  if  the  rich 
been  informed  by  others,  and  you  who  can  wiU  be  ready  to  contribute,  and  the  youn|^* 
yonrselves  remember)  how  great  a  power  to  take  the  field ;  in  one  word,  if  you  will 
the  Lacedemonians  not  long  since  possess-  be  yourselves,  and  banish  those  vain  hopes, 
«d;  and  with  what  resolution,  with  what  which  every  single  person  entertains,  that 
dignity  you  disdained  to  act  unworthy  of  while  so  many  others  are  enga^red  in  pnb- 
the  state,  but  maintained  the  war  against  lie  business,  his  service  will  hot  be  re- 
them  for  the  rights  of  Greece.  Why  do  I  quired;  you  then  (if  Heaven  so  pleases) 
mention  these  Siings  f  That  ve  may  know,  shall  regain  your  dominions,  recal  those 
that  ye  may  see,  Athenians  1  that  if  duly  opportunities  your  supineness  hath  ne* 
vigilant,  ye  cannot  have  any  thing  to  fear;  glected,  and  chastise  the  insolence  of  this 
tint  if  once  remiss,  not  any  thing  can  hap*  man.  For  you  are  not  to  imagine,  that 
pen  agreeable  to  your  desires :  vritness  the  like  a  god,  hie  is  to  enjoy  his  present  great- 
then  powerful  arms  of  Lacedemon,  which  neas  for  ever  fixed  and  unchangeable.  No, 
a  just  attention  to  your  interests  enabled  Athenians  I  there  are,  who  hate  him,  who 
jOtt  to  vanquish ;  and  this  man's  late  in-  fear  him,  who  envy  him,  even  among 
eoMlit  attempt,  which  our  insensibility  to  those  seemingly  the  most  attadied  to  his 
all  our  great  concerns  hath  made  the  cause  cause.  These  are  passions  common  to  man- 
of  this  confusion.  kind:  nor  must  we  think  that  his  friends 

If  diere  be  a  man  in  this  assembly  who    only  are  exempted  from  them.    It  is  true 
thinks  that  we  must  find  a  formidable    ihey  lie  concealed  at  present,  as  our  indo- 
enemy  in  Philip,  while  he  views,  on  one    lenoe  deprives  them  of  all  resource.     But 
hand,  the  numerous  armies  which  attend    let  us  shake  off  this  indolence!  for  you  see 
him ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  weakness  of    how  we  are  situated ;  you  see  the  outra- 
the  state  thus  despoiled  of  its  dominions ;    geoiis  arrogance  of  this  man,  who  does  not 
he  thinks  justly.     Yet  let  him  reflect  on    leave  it  to  your  choice  whether  you  shall 
this:  there  was  a  time,  Athenians !  when    act,  or  remain  quiet ;  but  braves  you  with 
weposse8sedPydna,andPotidaea,andMe-    his  menaces;  and  talks  (as  we  are  in- 
thond,  and  all  that  country  round:  when    formed)  in  astrain  of  the  highest  extrava« 
many  of  those  states  now  subjected  to  him    ganoe :  and  is  not  able  to  rest  satisfled  with 
were  free  and  independent;  and  more  in-    his  present  acquisitions,  but  is  ever  in  pur- 
dined  to  our  alliance  than  to  his.    Had    suit  of  further  conquests;  and  while  we  sit 
then  Philip  reasoned  in  the  same  manner,    down,  inactive  and  irresolute,  encloses  us 
**  How  shall  I  dare  to  attack  the  Atheni-    on  all  sides  with  his  toils. 
ans,  whose  garrisons  command  my  ter-        When,  therefore,  O  my  countrymen ! 
ritory,  while  I  am  destitute  of  all  as-    when  will  you  exert  your  vigour  I  When 
'*  Aistanoe  1"    he  would  not  have  engaged    roused  by  some  event?     When  forced  by 
in  those  enterprises  which  are  now  crown-    some  necessity?    What  then  are  we  to 
ed  with  success;  nor  could  he  have  raised    think  of  our  present  condition  ?    To  free- 
himself  to  this  pitch  of  greatness.  /No,    men,  the  dis^ce  attending  on  misconduct 
Atheniauil    he  knew  this  well,  that  all    is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  urgent  neces- 
these  plaoea  are  but  prizes,  laid  between    sity.     Or,  say,  is  it  your  sole  ambidon  to 
the  combatants,  and  ready  for  the  con-    wanderthrough  the  public  places,  each  in- 
queror :  that  the  dominions  of  the  absent    quiring  of  the  other,  ^  What  new  ad  viceii?'* 
devolve  naturally  to  those  who  are  in  the    Can  any  thing  be  more  new,  than  that  a 
field;  the  pooseasions  of  the  supine  to  the    man  of  Maoedon  should  conquer  the  Athe« 
•etite  and  intrapid.     Animated  by  these    nietti)  and  give  law  to  Gheaoe  f  « is  Philip 
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>*  dead?  If  o,  bat  in  great  danger."    How 
•re  you  Qonoenied  in  those  rumours?  Sup* 
-pose  he  should  meet  some  fatal  stroke : 
,   you  would  soon  raise  up  another  Philip,  if 
your  interests  are  thus  regarded.  For  it  is 
not  to  his  own  strength  that  he  so  much 
owes  his  elevation,  as  to  our  supineness. 
And  should  some  accident'  afiect  him; 
should  fortune,  who  hath  ewer  been  more 
careful  of  the  state  than  we  ourselyes,  now 
repeat  her  favours  (and  may  she  thus  crown 
them !)  be  assured  of  this,  that  by  being 
on  the  spot,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the 
confusion,  you  will  every  where  be  abso- 
lute roasters  ;  but  in  your  present  di^si- 
tioD,  even  if  a  favourable  juncture  should 
present  you  with  Amphipolis,  you  could 
.not  take  possession  of  it,  while  this  sus- 
pense prevails  in  your  designs  and  in  your 
councils. 

And  now,  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  ge- 
neral vigour  and  alacrity ;  of  this  you  must 
be  fully  persuaded  ;  this  point  therefore  I 
shall  urge  no  further.  But  the  nature  of 
the  armament,  which,  I  think,  will  extri- 
cate you  from  the  present  difficulties,  the 
numbers  to  be  raised,  the  subsidies  re- 
.  quired  for  their  support,  and  all  the  other 
.  necessaries ;  how  they  may  (in  my  opinion) 
.  be  best  and  most  expeditiously  provided ; 
these  ^things  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain. 
.  But  here  1  make  this  request,  Athenians  I 
that  you  would  not  be  precipitate,  but 
suspend  your  judgment  till  you  have  heard 
roe  fully.  And  if,  at  first,  I  seem  to  pro- 
pose a  new  kind  of  armament,  let  it  not 
De  thought  that  I  am  delaying  your  af- 
fairs. For  it  is  not  they  who  cry  out,  "  In- 
stantly 1"  "  This  moment  I"  whose  coun- 
sels suit  the  present  juncture  (as  it  is  not 
possible  to  repel  violences  alieady  com- 
mitted by  an  occasional  detachment)  but 
he  who  will  shew  you  of  what  kind  that 
armament  must  be,  how  great,  and  how. 
8upported,whichmay  subsist  until  we  yield 
to  peace,  or  till  our  enemies  sink  beneath 
our  arms ;  for  thus  only  can  we  be  secured 
from  future  dangers.  These  things,  I  think, 
I  can  point  out ;  not  that  I  would  prevent 
any  other  person  from  declaring  his  opi- 
nion :  thus  far  am  I  engaged.  How  I  can 
acquit  myself,  will  immediately  appear: 
to  your  judgments  I  appeal. 

First  then,  Athenians !  I  say  that  you 
should  fit  out  fifty  ships  of  war ;  and  then 
resolve,  that  on  the  first  emergency  you 
will  embark  yourselves.  To  these  1  insist 
that  you  must  add  transports,  and  other  ne- . 
oeasary  vessels  sufficient  for  half  our  horse* , 


Thus  far  we  should  be  provided  agaiDst 
thoae  sudden  excursions  from  his  own  king- 
dom to  Thermopylae,  to  the  CherBonesos^ 
to  Olynthus,  to  whatever  places  he  thinks 

E roper.  For  of  this  he  should  necoosariiy 
B  persuaded,  that  possibly  you  may  break 
out  from  this  immoderate  indolence,  and 
fly  to  some  scene  of  action :  as  you  did  to 
Luboea,  and  formerly,  as  we  are  told,  to 
Haliartus,  and,  but  now,  to  Thermopyls. 
But  although  we  should  not  act  with  ali 
this  vigour,  (which  yet  I  must  regard  at 
our  indispensable  duty)  still  the  measures  I 
propose  will  have  their  use :  as  his  fears 
may  keep  him  quiet,  when  he  knows  we 
are  prepared  (and  this  he  will  know,  for 
there  are  too  many  among  ourselves  who 
inform  him  of  every  thing):  or,  if  he 
should  despise  our  armament,  his  security 
may  prove  fatal  to  him :  as  it  will  be  al>- 
solutely  in  our  power,  at  the  first  favourr 
able  juncture,  to  make  a  descent  upoa  his 
own  coasts. 

These  then  are  the  resolutions  I  pro- 
pose ;  these  the  provisions  it  will  become 
you  to  make.  And  I  pronounce  it  still 
farther  necessary  to  raise  some  other  forces 
which  may  harass  him  with  perpetual  in- 
cursions. Talk  not  of  your  ten  thousandSf 
or  twenty  thousands  of  foreigners ;  of  thoae 
afmies  which  appear  so  magnificent  on 
paper:  but  let  them  be  the  natural  forces 
of  the  state :  and  if  you  choose  a  single  perr 
son,  if  a  number,  if  this  particular  man,  or 
whomever  you  appoint  as  general, let  them 
be  entirely  under  his  guidance  and  autho- 
rity. I  also  move  you  that  subsistence  be 
provided  for  them.  But  as  to  the  quality, 
the  numbers,  the  maintenance  of  this 
body :  how  are  these  points  to  be  settled  ? 
I  now  proceed  to  speak  of  each  of  them 
distinctly. 

The  body  of  infantry  therefore — But 
here  give  me  leave  to  warn  you  of  an  error 
which  hath  often  proved  injurious  to  you. 
Think  not  that  your  preparations  never 
can  be  too  magnificent :  great  and  terrible 
in  your  decrees :  in  execution  weak  and 
contemptible.  Let  your  preparations,  let 
your  supplies  at  first  be  moderate,  and  add 
to  these  if  you  find  them  not  sufficient.  I 
say  then  that  the  whole  body  of  infantry 
should  be  two  thousand;  of  these,  that  five 
hundred  should  be  Athenians,  of  such  an 
age  as  you  should  think  proper ;  and  with  a 
stated  time  for  service,  not  long,-  but  such 
as  that  others  may  have  their  turn  of  duty. 
Let  the  rest  be  formed  of  foreigners.  To 
these-you  are  to  add  two  hundred  horse^ 
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fifty  of  tbem  at  least  Athenianiy  to  serre 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  foot.    For  these 
you  are  to  provide  transports.    And  now, 
what  farther  preparations?      Ten    light 
^lleys.     For  as  he  hath  a  naval  power, 
we  mast  be  provided  with  light  vessels, 
that  our  troops  may  have  a  secure  convoy. 
Bat  whence  are  these  forces  to  be  sub- 
sisted?   This  I  shall  explain  when  I  have 
first  given  my  reasons  why  I  think  such 
numbers  sufficient,  and  why  I  have  ad- 
vised that  we  should  serve  in  person.    As 
te  the  numbers,  Athenians !  my  reason  is 
this:  it  is  not  at  present  in  our  power  to 
provide  a  force, able  to  meet  him  in  the 
open  field;  bat  we  must  harass  him  by 
depredations :  thus  the  war  must  be  car- 
ried on    at  first.      We  therefore  cannot 
think  of  raising  a  prodigious  army  (for 
Aich  we  have  neither  pay  nor  provisions), 
nor  must  our  forces  be  absolutely  mean. 
And  I  have  proposed,  that  citizens  should 
join  in  the  service,  and  help  to  man  our 
fleet:  because  1  am  infonned,  that  some 
time  since,  the  state  maintained  a  body  of 
auxiliaries  at  Corinth,  which  Polystratns 
commanded,  and  Iphicrates,  andOhabrias, 
and  some   others;    that  you   yourselves 
eerred  with  them;   and  that  the  united 
efforts  of  these  auxiliary  and  domestic  for- 
ces gained  a  considerable  victory  over  the 
Xiaoedemonians.  But,  ever  since  our  armies 
baye  been  formed  of  foreigners  alone,  their 
victories   have  been  over  our  allies  and 
confederates,  while  our  enemies  have  arisen 
to  an  extravagance  of  power.    And  these 
armies,  with  scarcely  the  slightest  attention 
to  the  service  of  the  state,  sail  off  to  fight 
ibr  Artabazus,  or  any  other  person  ;  and 
their  general  follows  them;  nor  should  we 
wonder  at  it;  for  he  cannot  command,  who 
cannot  pay  his  soldiers.     What  then  do  I 
recommend?    That  you  should  take  away 
all  pretraces  both  from  generals  and  from 
soldiers,  by  a  regular  payment  of  the  army, 
and  by  incorporating  domestic  forces  with 
the  auxiliaries,  to  be  as  it  were  inspectors 
into  the  conduct  of  the  commanders.    For 
at  present  our  manner  of  acting  is  even 
ridiculous.     If  a  man  should  ask,  **  Are 
*you  at  peace,  Athenians?"  the  answer 
would  immediately  be,  **  By  no  means  ! 
^  we  are  at  war  with  Philip.     Have  not 
**  we  dioeen  the  usual  generals  and  officers 
'*  both  of  hone  and  foot?"    And  of  what 
use  are  all  these,  except  the  single  person 
whom  you  send  to  the  field?    The  rest  at- 
tend your  priestft  in  their  processions.    So 
that,  as  if  you  fermed  to  many  men  of 


clay,  you  make  your  officers  for  shew,  and 
not  for  service.  My  countrymen !  should 
not  all  these  generals  have  been  chosen 
from  your  own  body;  all  these  several 
officers  from  your  own  body;  that  our 
force  might  be  really  Athenian?  And  yet, 
for  an  expedition  in  favour  of  Lemnos, 
the  general  must  be  a  citizen,  while  troops, 
engaged  in  defence  of  our  own  territories, 
are  commanded  by  Menelaus.  I  say  not 
this  to  detract  from  his  merit;  but  to 
whomsoever  this  command  hath  been  in* 
trusted,  surely  he  should  have  derived  it 
from  your  roices. 

Perhaps  you  are  fully  sensible  of  these 
truths;  but  would  rather  hear  me  upon 
another  point;  that  of  the  supplies;  what 
we  are  to  raise,  and  from  what  fimds.  To 
this  I  now  proceed.-«-The  sum  therefore 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
forces,  that  the  soldiers  may  be  supplied 
with  grain,  is  somewhat  above  ninety  t»- 
lents.      To  the  ten  galleys,  forty  talents, 
that  each  vessel  may  have  a  monthly  al- 
lowance of  twenty  mins.     To  the  two 
thousand  foot  the  same  sum,  that  each  sol- 
dier may  receive  ten  drachms  a  month 
for  corn.     To  the  two  hundred  horse,  for 
a  monthly  allowance  of  thirty  drachnue 
each,  twelve  talents.     And  let  it  not  be 
thought  a  small  convenience,  that  the  sol- 
diers are  supplied  with  grain :  for  I  am  - 
clearly  satisfied,  that  if  such  a  provision 
be  made,  the  war  itself  will  supply  them 
with  every  thing  else,  so  as  to  qpmplete 
their  appointment,  and  this  without  an  in- 
jury to  the  Greeks  or  allies:  and  I  myself 
am  ready  to  sail  with  them,  and  to  answer 
for  the  consequence  vrith  my  life,  should  it 
prove  otherwise.     From  what  fund  the 
sum  which  I  propose  may  be  supplied, 
shall  now  be  explained.  ••*••* 
([Here  the  secretary  of  the  assembly 
reads  a  scheme  for  raising  the  sup- 
plies, and  proposes  it  to  the  people 
in  form,  in  the  name  of  the  orator.]] 
These  are  the  supplies,  Athenians!  m 
our  power  to  raise.   And,  when  you  come 
to  give  your  voices,  determine  upon  some 
effectual  provision,  that  you  may  oppose 
Philip,  not  by  decrees  and  letters  only, 
but  by  actions.   And,  in  my  opinion,  your 
plan  of  operation,  and  every  thing  relat- 
ing to  your  armament,  will  be  much  more 
happily  adjusted,  if  the  situation  of  the 
country,  which  is  to  be  the  scene  of  action, 
be  taken  into  the  account;  and  if  you  re- 
flect,  that  the  winds  and  seasons  have 
greatly  contributed  tfi  the  rapidity  of  Phi- 
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lip's  oonqaasts;  that  he  watches  die  blow* 
ing  of  the  Etenaos,  an^  the  severity  of  the 
winter*  and  fonns  his  sieges  when  it  is  ipi« 
possible  for  us  to  bring  up  our  forces.  It 
M  your  part  then  to  consider  this,  and  not 
to  carry  on  the  war  by  occasional  detach- 
Bieots,  (they  wiil  ever  arrive  too  late)  but 
hy  a  regular  army  constantly  kept  up.  And 
for  winter  quarters  you  may  command 
liomnos,  and  Thassus,  and  Sciathus,  and 
Ab  adjacent  islands ;  in  which  there  are 
ports  and  provisions,  and  all  things  ncoes- 
lary  for  the  soldiery  in  abundance.  As  to 
the  season  of  the  year  in  which  we  may 
land  our  forces  with  the  greatest  eascv  and 
be  in  no  danger  from  the  winds,  either  up- 
on the  coast  to  which  we  are  bound,  or  at 
the  entrance  of  those  harbours  where  we 
may  put  in  for  provisions — this  will  be 
easily  discovered.  In  what  manner,  and  at 
what  time  our  forces  are  to  act,  their  gene- 
ral will  determine,  according  to  the  junc- 
ture of  afiairs.  What  you  are  to  perform, 
on  your  part,  ii  contained  in  the  decree  I 
have  now  proposed.  And  if  you  will  be 
persuaded,  Athenians!  first  to  raise  these 
supplies  which  I  have  recommended,  then 
to  proceed  to  your  other  preparations,  your 
infantry,  navy,  and  cavalry ;  and,  lastly,  to 
oonfine  your  forces,  by  a  law,  to  that  ser- 
Tioe  which  is  appointed  to  them;  reserving 
the  care  of  distribution  of  their  money  to 
yourselves,  and  strictly  examining  into  the 
conduct  of  the  general ;  then,  your  time 
will  be  no  longer  wasted  in  continual  de- 
bates upon  the  same  subject,  and  scarcely 
to  any  purpose ;  then,  you  will  deprive 
him  of  the  most  considerable  of  his  reve- 
nues. For  bis  arms  are  now  supported 
by  seizing  and  making  prizes  of  those  who 
pass  the  seas.  But  is  this  all  ? — No. — You 
shall  also  be  secure  from  his  attempts:  not 
as  when  some  time  since  he  fell  on  Iiem- 
nos  and  Iiubrus,  and  carried  away  your 
citizens  in  chains :  not  aa  when  he  sur- 
prised your  vessels  atGerastus,  and  spoiled 
them  of  an  unspeakable  quantity  of  nches: 
not  as  when  lately  be  made  a  descent  on 
the  coast  of  Marathon,  and  carried  off  our 
sacred  galley:  while  you  could  neither 
oppose  these  insults,  nor  detach  your 
forces  at  such  junctures  as  were  thought 
convenient. 

And  now,  Athenians !  what  is  the  reason 
{think  ye)  that  the  public  festivals  in  ho- 
nour of  Minerva  and  of  Bacchus  are  al- 
ways celebrated  at  theappointed  time,  whe- 
^er  the  direction  of  them  faUs  to  the  lot 
of  men  of  emineocei  or  of  penons  leas  iffi" 


tii^ished:  (festivals  whichcost*moratso»* 
sure  than  is  usually  expended  upon  a  whole 
navy :  and  more  numoers  and  greater  pre- 
parations, than  any  one  perhaps  ever  cost) 
while  your  expeditions  nave  oeen  all  too* 
late,  as  that  to  Methoni,  that  to  Pegass, 
that  to  PotidsBa.  The  reason  is  this:  every 
thing  relating  to  the  former  is  ascertained 
by  law ;  and  every  one  of  you  knows,  long 
before,  who  b  to  conduct  the  several  en-r 
tertainments  in  each  tribe;  what  he  is  to 
receive,  when,  and  from  whom,  and  what 
to  perform.  Not  one  of  these  things  is  left 
uncertain,  not  one  undetermined.  But  ia 
aflbirs  of  war,  and  warlike  preparations, 
there  is  no  order,  no  certainty,  no  regula- 
tion. So  that,  when  any  accident  alarms 
us,  first  we  appoint  our  trierarchs ;  then 
we  allow  them  the  exchange;  then  tho 
supplies  are  considered.  These  points  ones 
settled,  we  resolve  to  man  our  fleet  with 
strangers  and  foreigners;  tl^n  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  supply  their  place  oursdves.  la 
the  midst  ot^tnwe  delays,  what  we  are  ffdU 
ing  to  defend,  the  enemy  is  already  master 
of;  for  the  time  of  action'wemnd  in  pro- 
paring;  and  the  junctures  of  amirs  will  not 
wait  our  slow  and  irresolute  measures.— 
These  forces,  too,  which  we  think  may  bo 
depended  on,  until  the  new  levies  are 
imised,  when  put  to  the  proof  plainly  die* 
cover  their  insufficiency.  By  these  meant 
hath  he  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  insoleociw 
as  to  send  a  letter  to  the  £ttboBans,  con- 
ceived in  such  terms  as  these : 

*  *  *  The  Lettbi^  is  read* 

What  hath  now  been  read,  is  for  the 
most  part  tn|e,  Atheniansl  too  true!  but 
perhaps  not  very  agreeable  in  the  recital. 
But  if,  by  suppressing  things  ungrateful  to 
the  ear,  the  things  themselves  could  be 
prevented,  then  the  sol^  concern  of  a  public 
speaker  should  bejp  pleaso.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, these  unseasonably  pleasingspeeches 
be  really  injurious,  it  is  shamefiiil,  Athe- 
nians, to  deceive  yourselves,  and,  by  de- 
forring  the  consideration  of  every  thing 
disagreeable,  never  once  to  move  until  it 
be  too  late ;  and  not  to  apprehend  that 
they  who  conduct  a  war  with  prudenoe* 
are  not  to  follow,  but  to  direct  events; 
to  direct  them  with  the  same  abeolote  au- 
thority, with  which  a  general  leads  on  his 
forces ;  that  the  cousse  of  affairs  may  be 
determined  by  them,  and  not  determine 
their  measures.  Bat  you,  Atheoians»  al- 
though jpossessed  of  Ihe  greatMt  po  wor  of 
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atl  kinds,  Bbips,  infantry,   cavalry,  and  lual  inTeeliiFea  and  aocuaations  of  our  or** 

treasure ;  yet,  to  tliis  day,  have  neter  em-  tors,  we  cannot  expect,  no,  not  the  least 

ployed  any  of  them  seasonably,  but  are  success,  in  any  one  particular.  Whererera 

ever  last  in  the  field.     Just  as  barbarians  part  of  onr  city  is  detached,  although  the 

engage  at  boxing,  so  you  make  war  with  whole  be  not  present,  the  favour  of  the 

Philip :  for,  when  one  of  them  reoeiyes  a  gods  and  the  kindness  of  fortune  attend  to 

blow,  that  blow  engages  him :  if  struck  fight  upon  oar  side ;  but  when  we  send  out 

in  another  part,  to  that  part  his  hands  are  a  general,  and  an  insignificant  decree,  and 

shiRed:  but  to  ward  on  the  blow,  or  to  the  hopes  of  our  speakers,  misfortune  and 

watch  his  antagonist for  this,  he  hath  disappointment  must  ensue.  Such  expedi* 

neither  skill  nor  spirit    Even  so,  if  you  tions  are  to  our  enemies  a  sport,  but  strike 

hear  that  Philip  is  in  the  Chersonesus,  you  our  allies  with  deadly  apprebensiobs.  For 

resolve  to  send  forces  thither ;  if  in  Ther-  it  is  not,  it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  man 

mopylsB,  thither ;  if  in  any  other  place,  to  perform  every  tning  you  desire.  He  may 

you  hurry  up  and  down,  you  follow  his  promise,  and  harangue,  and  accuse  this  or 

standard.    But  no  useful  scheme  for  car-  that  person:  but  to  sueh  proceedings  we 

rying  on  the  war,  no  wise  provisions  are  owe  the  ruin  of  our  affairs.    For  when  a 

ever  thoueht  of,  until  you  hear  of  some  general  who  commanded  a  wretched  coU 

enterprise  in  execution,  or  already  crowned  lection  of  unpaid  foreigners,  hath  been  de- 

with  success.     This  might  have  formerly  feated ;  when  then)  are  persons  here,  who^ 

been  pardonable,  but  now  is  the  very  cri-  in  arraigning  his  conduct,  dare  to  advance 

tical  moment,  when  it  can  by  no  means  falsehoods,  and  when  you  lightly  engage 

be  admitted.  in  any  determination,  just  from  their  sug- 

It  seems  to  me,  Athenians,  that  some  gestions ;  what  must  be  the  consequence  1 

divinity,  who,  from  a  regard  to  Athens,  How  then  shall  these  abuees  be  removed  I 

looks  down  upon  our  conduct  with  indig-  —By  offering  yourselves,  Athenians,  to 

nation,  hath  inspired  Philip  with  this  rest-  execute  the  commands  of  your  general,  to 

less  ambition.    For  were  he  to  sit  down  be  witnesses  of  his  conduct  in  the  field, 

in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  his  conquests  and  his  judges  at  your  return:  so  as  not 

and  acquisitions,  without  proceeding  to  only  to  hear  how  your  affairs  are  trans- 

any  new  attempts,  there  are  men  among  acted,  but  to  inspect  them.     But  now,  so 

you,  who,  I  think,  would  be  unmoved  at  shamefully  are  we  degenerated,  that  each  of 

ihose  transactions,  which  have  branded  our  our  commanders  is  twice  or  thrice  called 

statewith  the  odious  marks  of  infamy,  cow-  before  you  to  answer  for  his  life,  though 

ardice,  and  all  that  is  base.      But  as  he  not  one  of  them  dared  to  hazard  that  lite, 

still  pursues  his  conquests,  as  he  is  still  by  once  engaging  his  enemy.     No ;  they 

extending  his  ambitious  views,  possibly  he  choose  the  death  of  robbers  and  pilferers, 

may  at  last  call  you  forth,  unless  you  have  rather  than  to  fall  as  becomes  them.     Such 

renounced  the  name  of  Athenians.  To  me  malefactors  should  die  by  the  sentence  of 

it  is  astonishing,  that  none  of  you  look  the  law.    Generals  should  meet  their  fate 

back  to  the  beginning  of  this  war,  and  bravely  in  the  field, 

consider  that  we  engaged  in  it  to  chastise  Then,  as  to  your  aum  oondnoi     ■  some 

the  insolence  of  Philip;  but  that  now  it  wander  about,  crying,  Philip  hath  joined 

is  become  a  defensive  war,  to  secure  us  with  the  Lacedemonians,  and  they  are  con- 

from  his  attempts.    And  that  he  will  ever  certing  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  and  the 

be  repeating  these  attempts  is  manifest,  un«  dissolution  of  some  free  states.    Others 

less  some  power  rises  to  oppose  him.  But  assure  us  he  hath  sent  an  embassy  to  the 

if  we  wait  in  expectation  of  this,  if  we  kiitf ;  others,  that  he  is  fortifying  places 

Bend  our  armaments  composed  of  empty  in  Illyria.    Thus  we  all  go  aliout  framing 

galleys,  and  those  hopes  with  which  some  our  several  tales.     I  do  believe,  indeed, 

raker  may  have  flattered  you ;  can  you  Athenians !  he  is  intoxicated  with  his 

n  think  your  interest  well  secured?  shall  greatness,  and  does  entertain  hisimagina- 

We  not  embark?  shall  we  not  sail,  with  at  tion  with  many  such  visionary  pro^cts, 

leut  a  part  of  our  domestic  force,  now,  as  he  sees  no  power  rising  to  oppose  him, 

rince  we  have  not  hitherto  ? — But  where  and  is  elated  with  his  success.    But  I  can- 

tfhall  we  make  our  descent  ? — Let  us  but  not  be  persuaded  that  he  hath  so  taken  his 

®>^g>ge  in  the  enterprise,  and  the  war  itself,  measures,  that  the  weakest  among  us  know 

Athenians,  willshewus  where heis  weakest,  what  he  is  next  to  do:  (for  it  is  the  we&kest 

But  if  we  rit  at  home,  listetiing  to  the  mu«  among  us  who  spread  these  rumouis)-Let 
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us  disregard  them :  let  us  be  persuaded  of 
this,  that  he  is  our  enemyy  that  he  hath 
spoiled  us  of  our  domiaions,  that  we  have 
long  been  subject  to  his  insoleuce,  that 
whatever  we  expected  to  be  done  for  us  by 
others,  hath  proved  against  us,  that  all  the 
resource  left  is  in  ourselves,  that,  if  we 
are  not  inclined  to  carry  our  arms  abroad, 
we  may  be  forced  to  engage  here*-let  us  be 
persuaded  of  this,  and  then  we  shall  come 
to  a  proper  determination,  then  shall  we 
be  freed  from  those  idle  tales.  For  we  are 
not  to  be  so  solicitous  to  know  what  par- 
ticular events  will  happen ;  we  need  but 
be  convinced  nothing  good  can  happen, 
iinless  you  grant  the  due  attention  to  af- 
fairs, and  be  ready  to  act  as  becomes 
Athenians* 

I,  on  my  part,  have  never,  upon  any  oc- 
casion, chosen  to  court  your  favour,  by 
speaking  any  thing  but  what  I  was  con- 
Tinced  would  serve  you.  And,  on  this  oc- 
casion, I  have  freely  declared  my  senti- 
ments, without  art,  and  without  reserve* 
It  would  have  pleased  me  indeed,  that,  as 
it  is  for  your  advantage  to  have  your  true 
.interest  laid  before  you,  so  I  might  be  as- 
sured that  he  who  layeth  it  before  you, 
would  share  the  advantages:  for  then  I 
had  spoken  with  greater  alacrity.  How- 
ever, uncertain  as  is  the  consequence  with 
respect  to  me,  I  yet  determined  to  speak, 
because  I  was  convinced  that  these  mea- 
sures, if  pursued,  must  have  their  use. 
And,  of  all  those  opinions  which  are  of- 
fered to  your  acceptance,  may  that  be 
chosen,  which  will  best  advance  the  gene- 
ral weal  I  Leiund. 

§   2.     Oration  against  Cataline. 

THE    ARGUMENT. 

L.  Sergius  Cataline  was  of  Patrician 
extraction,  and  had  sided  with  Sylla, 
during  the  civil  wars  between  him 
and  Marius.  Upon  the  expiration  of 
his  praetorship,  he  was  sent  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Africa;  and  after  his  re- 
turn, was  accused  of  maladministra- 
tion by  P.Clodius,  under  the  consul- 
ship of  M.  Emilius  Lepidus,  and  L. 
Yolcatius  Tullus.  It  is  commonly 
believed,  that  the  design  of  the  con- 
spiracy was  formed  about  this  time, 
three  years  before  the  oration  Cicero 
here  pronounces  against  it.  Cataline, 
after  his  return  from  Africa,  had  sued 
for  the  consulship,  but  was  rejected. 
The  two  following  years  he  likewise 


stood  candidate,  but  still  met  with  the 
same  fate.  It  appears  that  he  made 
a  fourth  attempt  under  the  coosol- 
ship  of  Cicero,  who  made  use  of  all 
his  credit  and 'authority  to  exclude 
him,  in  which  he  suoodeded  to  his 
wish.  After  the  picture  Sallust  has 
drawn  of  Cataline,  it  were  needless  to 
attempt  his  character  here ;  beaides, 
that  the  four  following  orations  will 
make  the  reader  suffidently  acquaint- 
ed with  it*  This  first  speech  was 
pronounced  in  the  senate,  convened 
m  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,on  the 
eighth  of  November,  in  the  six  hun- 
dred and  ninth  year  of  the  city,  and 
forty-fourth  of  Cicero's  age.  The  oc- 
casion of  it  was  as  follows :  Cataline 
and  the  other  conspirators  had  met 
together  in  the  house  of  one  Marcus 
liccca ;  where  it  was  resolved  that  a 
general  insurrection  should  be  raised 
through  Italy,  the  different  parts  of 
which  were  assigned  to  different  lea- 
ders ;  that  Cataline  should  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  troops  in  Etru- 
ria;  that  Rome  should  be  fired  in 
many  places  at  once,  and  a  massacre 
begun  at  the  same  time  of  the  whole 
senate  and  all  their  enemies,  of  whom 
none  were  to  be  spared  except  the  sons 
of  Pompey,  who  were  to  be  kept  as 
hostages  of  their  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion with  their  father;  that  in  the  con- 
sternation of  the  fire  and  massacre, 
Cataline  should  be  ready  with  his 
Tuscan  army  to  take  the  benefit  of 
the  public  coiifusion,  and  make  him- 
self master  of  the  city;  where  Lentulus 
in  the  meanwhile,  as  first  in  dignity, 
was  to  preside  in  their  general  coun- 
cils;  Cassius  to  manage  the  affair  of 
firing  it ;  Cethegus  to  direct  the  mas- 
sacre. But  the  vigilance  of  Cicero 
being  the  chief  obstacle  to  all  their 
hopes,  Cataline  was  very  desirous  to 
see  him  taken  ofi'before  he  left  Rome : 
"upon  which  two  knights  of  the  com- 
pany undertook  to  kill  him  the  next 
morning  in  his  bed,  in  an  early  visit 
on  pretence  of  business.  They  were 
both  of  his  acquaintance,  and  used  to 
frequent  his  house ;  and  knowing  his 
custom  of  giving  free  access  to  all, 
made  no  doubt  of  being  readily  ad- 
mitted, as  C.  Cornelius,  one  of  the 
two,  afterwards  confessed.  The  meet- 
ing was  no  sooner  over,  than  Cicero 
had  information  of  all  that  passed  in 
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it:  for  by  the  intriguee  of  a  woman  libe,  he  broke  out  into  the  present 

named  Fulvia,  he  had  gained  over  most  severe  invective  against  him; 

Curius,  her  gallant,  one  of  the  con-  and  with  all  the  fire  and  force  of  an 

epirators,  of  senatorian  rank,  to  send  incensed  eloquence,  laid  open  .the 

him  a  punctual  account  of  all  their  whole  course  of  his  villanies,  and 

deliberations.  He  presently  imparted  the  notoriety  of  his  treasons, 
his  intelligence  to  some  of  the  chiefs 

of  the  city,  who  were  assembled  that  How  far,  O  Cataline,  wilt  thou  abuse 
evening,  as  usual,  at  his  house,  in-  our  patience  ?  How  long  shall  thy  frantic 
forming  them  not  only  of  the  design,  rage  baffle  the  efforts  of  justice  ?  To  what 
but  naming  the  men  who  were  to  height  meanest  thou  to  carry  thy  daring 
execute  it,  and  the  very  hour  when  insolence  ?  Art  thou  nothing  daunted  by 
they  would  be  at  his  gate :  all  which  the  nocturnal  watch  posted  to  secure  the 
fell  out  exactly  as  he  foretold;  for  the  Palatium  ?  nothing  by  the  city  guards? 
two  knights  came  before  break  of  oothingby  the  consternation  of  the  people? 
day,  but  had  the  mortification  to  find  nothing  b^  the  union  of  all  the  wise  and 
the  house  well  guarded,  and  all  ad-  worthy  citizens  ?  nothing  by  the  senate*9 
mittance  refused  to  them.  Next  day  assembling  in  this  place  of  strength  ?  no- 
Cicero  summoned  the  senate  to  the  thing  by  the  looks  and  countenances  of  all 
templeof  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  where  here  present?  Seest  thou  not  that  all  thy 
it  was  not  usually  held  but  in  times  designs  are  brought  to  light  ?  that  the 
of  public  alarm.  There  had  been  senators  are  thoroughly  apprized  of  thy 
several  debates  before  this  on  the  conspiracy  ?  that  they  are  acquainted  with 
same  subject  of  Cataline's  treasons,  thy  last  night's  practices  ?  with  the  prac- 
and  his  design  of  killing  the  consul ;  tices  of  the  night  before;  with  the  place 
and  a  decree  had  passed  at  the  motion  of  meeting,  the  company  summoned  toge- 
ofCicero,  to  offer  a  public  reward  to  ther  and  the  measures  concerted?  Alas 
the  first  discoverer  of  the  plot ;  if  a  for  our  degeneracy !  alas  for  the  depra- 
slave,  his  liberty,  and  eight  hundred  ^ity  of  the  times !  the  senate  is  apprized 
pounds;  if  a  citizen,  his  pardon,  and  of  all  this,  the  consul  beholds  it;  yet  the 
sixteen  hundred.  Yet  Uataline,  by  traitor  lives.  Lives !  did  I  say,  he  even 
a  profound  dissimulation,  and  the  comes  into  the  senate;  he  shares  in  the 
constant  professions  of  his  innocence,  pubUc  deliberations ;  he  marks  us  out 
still  deceived  many  of  all  ranks ;  re-  with  his  eye  for  destruction.  While  we, 
presenting  the  whole  as  the  fiction  of  bold  in  our  country's  cause,  think  we  have 
his  enemy  Cicero,  and  offering  to  give  sufficiently  discharged  our  duty  to  the  state, 
security  for  his  behaviour,  and  to  de-  if  we  can  but  escape  his  rage  and  deadly 
liver  lumself  to  the  custody  of  anv  darts.  Long  since,  O  Cataline,  ought  the 
whom  the  senate  would  name :  of  M.  consul  to  have  ordered  thee  for  execution  - 
Lepidus,  of  the  prastor  Melellus,  or  and  pointed  upon  thy  own  head  that  ruin 
of  Cicero  himself;  but  none  of  them  thou  hast  been  long  jneditating  against  us 
would  receive  him;  and  Ciceroplain-  all.  Could  that  illustrious  citizen,  Publius 
ly  told  him,  that  he  should  neverthink  Scipio,  sovereign  pontiff,  but  invested  with 
himself  safe  in  the  same  house,  when  no  public  magistracy,  kill  Tiberius  Grac- 
lie  was  in  danger  by  living  in  the  chus  for  raising  some  slight  commotions  in 
flame  dty  with  lum.  Yet  he  still  kept  the  commonwealth;  and  shall  we  consuls 
on  the  mask,  and  had  the  confidence  suffer  Cataline  to  live,  who  aims  at  laying 
to  come  to  this  very  meeting  in  the  waste  the  world  with  fire  and  sword  ?  I 
capitol;  which  so  shocked  the  whole  omit,  as  too  remote,  the  example  of  Q. 
aseembly,  that  none  even  of  hb  ac-  Servilius  Ahala,  who  with  his  own  hand 
qoaintance  durst  venture  to  salute  slew  Spurius  Melius,  for  plotting  a  revo- 
him:  and  the  consular' senators  quit-  -lution  m  the  state.  Such,  such  was  the 
ted  that  part  of  the  house  in  whici  he  virtue  of  this  repubUc  in  former  times, 
flat,  and  le^  the  whole  bench  clear  to  that  her  brave  sons  punished  more  severely 
him.  Cicero  was  so  provoked  by  his  a  fiictious  citizen,  than  the  most  inveterate 
impodenoe,  that  instead  of  entering  public  enemy.  We  have  a  weighty  and 
upon  any  business,  as  he  designed,  vigorous  decree  of  the  senate  against  you, 
addressing  himsrif  directly  to  CaU-  Cataline :  the  commonwealth  wants  not 
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wtidmiiynorllutlMMnoaatliority:  Imtwe 
the  coDMilfl,  I  speak  it  openly,  are  waDting 
tt  our  dnXj. 

A  decree  once  pawed  in  the  eenate,  en- 
joining the  ooniul  L.  Opimini  to  take  care 
that  the  commonweallh  reoeiTed  no  detri'> 
nent  The  very  same  dav  Caiua  Grac- 
chus was  killed  tor  some  shght  suspicions 
of  treason,  though  descended  of  a  father, 

Cndfather,  and  ancestors,  all  eminent  for 
ir  serrices  to  the  state.    Marcus  Ful- 
▼ius  too,  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  with 
his  children,  underwent  the  same  fate.  By 
a  like  decree  of  the  senate,  the  care  of  the 
eommonwealth  was  committed  to  the  oon- 
•uls  C.  Marius  and  L.  Valerius.    Was  a 
■ingle  day  permitted  to  pass,  before  L. 
Satuminus,  tribune  of  the  people,  and  C. 
Serrilius  the  prsetor,  satisfied  bytheir  death 
ik»  justice  ot  their  country  ?  But  we,  for 
these  twenty  days,  haTe  sufiered  the  au- 
thority of  the  senate  to  languish  in  our 
baniU.    For  we  too  hare  a  like  decree, 
but  it  rests  among  our  records  like  a  sword 
in  the  scabbard ;  a  decree,  O  Cataline,  by 
which  you  oueht  to  hiive  suffered  imme- 
diate death.  Yet  still  you  live;  nay  more, 
yon  live,  not  to  lay  aside,  but  to  harden 
yourself  in  your  audacious  guilt.  I  could 
wish,  conscript  fathers,  to  be  merciful ;  I 
could  wish  too  not  to  appear  remiss  when 
my  country  is  threatened  with  danger ;  but 
I  now  begin  to  reproach  myself  with  neg- 
ligence and  want  of  courage.    A  camp  is 
formed  in  Italy,  upon  the  Tery  bordere  of 
Btruria,  against  the  commonwealth.    The 
enemy  increase  daily  in  number.     At  the 
same  time  we  behold  their  general  and 
leader  within  our  walls ;  nay,  in  the  se- 
nate-house itself,  plotting  daily  some  intes- 
tine mischief  against  the  state.     Should  I 
order  you,  Cataline,  to  be  instantly  seized 
and  put  to  death,  I  hare  reason  to  beliere, 
good  men  would  rather  reproach  me  with 
idowness  than  cruelty.  But  at  present  cer- 
tain reasons  restrain  me  from  this  step, 
which  indeed  ought  to  have  been  uken 
long  ago.    Thou  shalt  then  suffer  death, 
when  not  a  man  is  to  be  found,  so  wicked, 
10  desperate,  so  like  thyself,  as  not  to  own 
it  was  done  juslly.     As  long  as  there  is 
one  who  dares  to  defend  thee,  thou  shalt 
live ;    and  liVse  ao  as  thou  now  dost,  sur^ 
founded  by  the  numerous  and  powerful 
guards  which  I  hare  placed  about  thee, 
•o  as  not  to  suffisr  thee  to  stir  a  foot- 
against  the  republic ;  whilst  the  eyes  and 
•an  of  many  shall  watch  thee,  as  Huj 


famne   hitherto   dona,  when    tkm  Sttl^ 
thoughtest  of  it 

But  what  is  it,  Cataline,  thou  oanit  now 
hafo  in  Tiew,  if  neither  the  obcctirity  of 
might  can  conceal  thy  traitorous  aaaem- 
Miea,  nor  the  walls  of  a  prirate  house  pie- 
Tent  the  Toiee  of  thy  traaaon  from  reach- 
ing our  earf  If  all  thy  projecta  are  dis- 
eorerad  and  burst  into  public  riew  f  Quit 
then  your  detestable  purpose,  and  think 
BO  more  of  massacres  and  conflagrations. 
You  are  beset  on  all  hands ;  3rottr  most 
secret  councils  are  clear  as  noon-day ;  as 
you  may  easily  gather,  from  the  detail  I 
am  now  to  giro  you.    You  may  resnem- 
her  that  on  the  nineteenth  of  October  last, 
I  said  publicly  in  the  senate,  that  before 
the  twenty-firai  of  the  same  month,  C. 
Manlius,  the  confederate  and  creature  of 
your  guilt,  would  appear  in  arms.    Was  I 
oeesiTed,  Cataline,  1  say  not  as  to  this 
enormous,  this  detestable,  this  improbable 
attempt;  but,  which  is  still  more  surpria- 
iog,  as  to  the  ^ery  day  on  which  it  hap- 
pMed  t  I  said  likewise,  in  the  senate,  that 
yen  had  fixed  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  same 
month  for  the  massacre  of  our  nobles, 
which  induced  many  citixens  of  the  first 
rank  to  retire  from  Rome,  not  so  much  on 
aooount  of  their  own  preservation,  as  with 
a  Tiew  to  ba£Be  your  designs.     Can  you 
deny,  that  on  that  Tery  same  day  you 
was  so  beset  by  my  Tigihrace,  and  the  guards 
I  placed  about  you,  that  you  found  it  im- 
possible to  attempt  any  thing  against  the 
state;  though  you  had  given  out,  afier 
the  departure  of  the  rest,  that  tdu  would 
nerertneless    content    yourself  with   the 
blood  of  those  who  remained  f  Nay,when 
on  the  first  of  November  you  eonfidently 
hoped  to  surprise  Prasneste  by  night,  did 
you  not  find  that  colony  secured  by  my 
order,  and  the  guards,  officer^  and  gar- 
rison I  had  appointed  ?  There  is  notmiy 
you  either  think,  contriTe,  or  attenipt,  but 
what  I  both  hear,  see^  and  plainly  under- 
stand. 

Call  to  mind  only,  in  conjunction  with 
me,  the  transactions  of  last  night.  Yoq 
win  soon  perceive,  that  I  am  mm^  more 
active  in  watching  over  the  preservation 
than  you  in  plotting  the  destruction  ^f  the 
state.  I  say  then,  and  say  it  openly,  that 
last  night  tou  went  to  the  house  of  M . 
Lecea,  in  the  street  ealled  the  Gladiators : 
Aat  you  was  met  there  by  numbers  of 
irour  associates  hi  guilt  end  -madness. 
Daiu  you  deny  -thisT  Why  are  you  si- 
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lent  I  If  you  disown  the  chargis,  I  will  myself  with  guarding  against  yourmaiiy 

prove  it:    for  I  see  some  in  this  very  as-  plots,  not  by  a  public  guard,  but  by  my 

aembly,  who  were  of  your  confederacy,  private  vigilance.    When,  at  the  last  elec* 

Immortal  gods !  what  country  do  we  in-  tion  of  consuls,  you  had  resolved  to  assas- 

habit?  what  city  do  We  belong  to  }  what  sinate  me,  and  your  competitors  in  the 

government  do  wd  live  under  t  Here,  here,  field  of  Mars,  I  defeated  your  wicked  pur* 

conscript  fathers,  within  these  walls,  and  pose  by  the  aid  of  my  friends,  without 

in  this  assembly,  the  most  awful  and  vene-  disturbing  the  public  peace.     In  a  word, 

rable  upon  earUi,  there  are  men  who  me-  as  often  as  you  attempted  my  life,  I  sing- 

ditate  mv  ruin  and  yours,  the  destruction  ly  opposed   your  fury ;    though  I  well 

of  this  citv,  and  consequently  of  the  world  saw,  that  my  death  would  necessarily  be 

itaalL    Myself,  your  consul,  behold  these  attended  with  many  signal  calamities  to 

men,  and   ask  their  opinions  on  public  the  state.     But  now  you  openly  strike  a 

affiiirs ;  and  instead  of  dooming  them  to  the  very  being  of  the  republic.     The  tem- 

immediate  execution,  do  not  so  much  as  pies  of  the  immortal  gods,  the  mansions  of 

wound  them  with  my  tongue.     You  went  Rome,  the  lives  of  her  citizens,  and  all  the 

then  that  night,  Cataline,  to  the  house  of  provincesof  Italy,  are  doomed  to  slaughter 

Lecca ;    you  cantoned  out  all  Italy ;  you  and  devastation.    Since,  therefore,  I  dar» 

appointed  the  place  to  which  every  one  not  pursue   tliat  course,   which  is   most 

was  to  repair;  you  singled  out  those  who  agreeable  to  ancient  discipline,  and  the 

were  to  be  left  at  Rome,  and  those  who  genius  of  the  commonwealth,  I  will  foU 

were  to  a^ompany  you  in  person;  you  low  another,  less* severe  indeed  as  to  the 

itoarked  out  the  parts  of  the  city  destined  criminal,   but  more  useful  in  its  conse- 

to  conflagration  ;  you  declared  your  pur-  quences  to  the  public.     For  should  I  or- 

pose  of  leaving  it  soon,  and  said  you  only  der  you  to  be  immediately  put  to  deaths 

Waited  a  little  to  see  me  taken  off.     Two  the  commonwealth  would  still  harbour  in 

Roman  knights  undertook  to  ease  you  of  its  bosom  the  other  conspirators :  but  by 

that  care,  and  assassinate  me  the  same  driving  you  from  the  city,  I  shall  clear 

night  in  bed  before  day-break.     Scarce  Rome  at  once  of  the  whole  baneful  tribe 

was  your  assembly  dismissed,  when  I  was  of  thy  accomplices.    How,  Cataline !  Do 

informed  of  all  this:  I  ordered  an  addi-  you  hesitate  to  do  at  my  command,  what 

tional  guard  to  attend,  to  secure  my  house  you  was  so  lately  about  to  do  of  your 

from  assault ;  I  refused  admittance  to  those  own  accord  ?    The  consul  orders  a  public 

whom  you  sent  to  compliment  me  in  the  enemy  to  depart  the  city.     You  ask  whe- 

morning ;  and  declared  to  many  worthy  ther  this  be  a  real  banishment  1  I  say  not 

persons  beforehand  who  they  were,  and  expressly  so  :  but  was  I  to  advise  in  the 

at  what  time  I  expected  them.  case,  it  is  the  best  course  you  can  take. 

Since  then,  Cataline,  such  is  the  state  of  For  what  is  there,  Cataline,  that  can 
your  affairs,  finish  what  you  have  begun;  now  give  you  pleasure  in  this  city '/  where- 
quit  the  city;  the  gates  are  open;  no-  in,  if  we  except  the  profligate  crew  of  your 
body  opposes  your  retreat.  The  troops  accomplices,  there  is  not  a  man  but  dreads 
in  Manlius*s  camp  long  to  put  themselves  and  abhors  you  1  Is  there  a  domestic  stain 
under  your  conmiand.  Carry  with  you  all  from  which  your  character  is  exempted  i 
your  confederates ;  if  not  all,  at  least  as  Have  you  not  rendered  yourself  infamous 
many  as  possible*  Purge  the  city.  It  by  every  vice  that  can  brand  private  life? 
will  take  greatly  from  my  fears,  to  be  di-  What  scenes  of  lust  have  not  your  eyes 
Tided  from  you  by  a  wall.  You  cannot  beheld  ?  What  guilt  has  not  stained  your 
pretend  to  stay  any  longer  with  us :  I  will  hands?  What  pollution  has  not  defiled 
not  bear,  will  not  suffer,  will  not  allow  of  your  whole  .body  ?  What  youth,  entangled 
it.  Great  thanks  are  due  to  the  immortal  by  thee  in  the  allurements  of  debauchery, 
gods,  and  chiefly  to  thee,  Jupiter  Stator,  hast  thou  not  prompted  by  arms  to  deeds 
the  ancient  protector  of  this  city,  for  hav-  of  violence,  or  seduced  by  incentives  into 
in^  already  so  often  preserved  us  from  the  snares  of  sensuality  ?  And  lately,  when 
this  dangerous,  this  destructive,  this  pesti-  by  procuring  the  death  of  your  former 
lent  scourge  of  his  country.  The  supreme  wife,  you  had  made  room  in  your  house 
safety  of  the  commonwealth  ought  not  to  for  another,  did  you  not  add  to  the  enor- 
be  again  and  again  exposed  to  danger  for  mity  of  that  crime,  by  a  new  and  unparal- 
the  sake  of  a  single  man.  While  I  was  leled  measure  of  guilt?  But  I  pass  over 
only  comul  elect,  Cataline.  I  contented  this,  ^d  clioose  to  let  it  remain  in  silence^ 

a  B 
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ditt  tbe  memory  of  to  mooBtrooa  a  piece    by  tbo  silent  detestation  of  all  preeenlt — 
of  wickedneeSy  or  at  least  of  its  baying    Were  not  tbe  bencbes  wbere  yoii  sit  for^ 
been  committed  witb  impunity,  may  not    saken,  as  soon  as  you  was  obeenred  to  ap* 
descend  to  posterity.    I  pass  over  too  tbe    proacb  tbero  ?  Did  not  all  tbe  consular  se- 
eo^re  ruin  of  your  fortunes,  wbicb  you  are    nators,wbose  destruction  you  bave  so  often 
sensible  must  befal  you   tbe  very  next    plotted,  quit  immediately  tbe  part  of  tbe 
montb :  and  sball  proceed  to  tbe  mention    house  wbere  you  tbought  proper  to  place 
of  socb  particulars  as  regard  not  the  in-    yourself!  How  are  you  able  to  bear  all 
famy  of  your  prirate  character,  nor  tbe    this  treatment  f  For  my  own  part,  were 
distresses  and  turpitude  of  your  domestic    my  slares  to  discover  such  a  dread  of  me, 
life :  but  such  as  concern  tbe  very  being    as  your  fellow-citisens  express  of  you,  I 
of  tbe  republic,  and  tbe  lives  and  safety  of    should  think  it  necessary  to  abandon  my 
us  all.    Can  the  light  of  life,  or  tbe  air    own  bouse :  and  do  you  hesitate  about 
you  breathe,  be  grateful  to  you,  Cataline;    leaving  tbe  city  ?  Was  I  even  wrongfully 
when  you  are  conscious  there  is  not  a  man    suspected,  and  tbereby  rendered  obnox- 
'  bere  present  but  knows,  that  on  the  last  of    ious  to  my  countrymen,  I  would  sooner 
December,  in  tbe  consulship  of  Lepidns    witbdrawmyselffrompublic  view,  than  be 
and  Tullus,  you  appeared  in  the  Comi«    beheld  with  looks  full  of  reproach  and  in- 
tium  with  a  dagger  i  That  you  had  got    dignation.  And  do  you,  whose  conscience 
together  a  band  of  ruflSans,  to  assassinate    telb  you  that  you  are  the  object  of  an  uni- 
tbe  consuls,  and  the  most  considerable    versal,  a  just,  and  a  long  merited  hatred, 
men  in  Rome  t  and  that  this  execrable    delay  a  moment  to  escape  from  the  looks 
and  frantic  design  was  defeated,  not  by    and  presence  of  a  people,  whose  eyes  and 
any  awe  or  remorse  in  you,  but  by  the    senses  can  no  longer  endure  you  among 
prevailing  good  fortune  of  tbe  people  of    tbem  f    Should  your  parents  dread  and 
Home.     But  I  pass  over  those  things,  as    bate  you,  and  be  obstinate  to  all  your  en- 
being  already  well    known :    there    are    deavours  to    appease  them,  you  would 
others  of  a  later  date.     How  many  at-    doubtless  withdraw  somewhere  from  their 
tempts  have  you  made  upon  my  life,  since    sight.    But  now  your  country,  tbe  com- 
I  was  nominated  consul,  and  since  I  en-    monparentofusall.hates  and  dreads  you, 
tered  upon  the  actual  execution  of  that    and  has  long  regarded  you  as  a  parricide, 
office  t  How  many  thrusts  of  thine,  so    intent  upon  the  design  of  destroying  her. 
well  aimed  that  they  seemed  unavoidable,  •  And  will  you  neither  respect  her  authority, 
bave  I  parried  by  an  artful  evasion  ;  and,    submit  to  her  advice,  nor  stand  in  awe  of 
as  they  term  it,  a  gentle  deflection  of  body  ?    her  power  ?  Thus  does  she  reason  with  you. 
You   attempt,  vou  contrive,  you  set  on    Cataline ;  and  thus  does  she,  in  some  mea- 
foot  nothing  of  wbicb  I  bave  not  timely    sure,  address  you  by  her  silence :  not  an 
information.     Yet  you  cease  not  to  con-    enormity  has  happened  these  many  years, 
cert,  and  enterprise.     How  often  has  that    but  has  had  thee  for  its  author :  not  a 
dagger  been  wrested  out  of  thy  hands  ?    crime  has  been  perpetrated  without  thee: 
How  often,  by  some  accident,  has  it  drop-     the  murder  of  so  many  of  our  citizens,  tbe 
ped  before  the  moment  of  execution  ?  yet    oppression  and  plunder  of  our  allies,  has 
you  cannot  resolve  to  lay  it  aside.    How,    through  thee  alone  escaped  punishment, 
or  with  what  rites  you  bave  consecrated    and  been  exercised  with  unrestrained  vio- 
it,  is  burd  to  say,  that  you  think  yourself    lence :  thou  hast  found  means  not  only 
tbus  obliged  to  lodge  it  in  tbe  bosom  of  a    to  trample  upon  law  and  justice,  but  even 
consul*  to  subvert  and  destroy  them.    Though  tbis 

What  are  we  to  think  of  your  present  past  behaviour  of  thine  was  beyond  all  pa- 
situation  and  conduct  ?  For  I  will  now  tience,  yet  have  I  borne  with  it  as  I  could, 
address  you,  not  with  the  detestation  your  But  now,  to  be  in  continual  apprehension 
actions  deserve,  but  with  a  compassion  to  ft>om  thee  alone;  on  every  alarm  to  tremble 
which  you  bave  no  just  claim.  You  came  at  the  name  of  Cataline;  to  see  no  designs 
some  time  aeo  into  tbe  Senate.  Did  a  sin-  formed  against  me  that  speak  not  thee  for 
gle  person  of  this  numerous  assembly,  not  their  author,  is  altogether  insupportable, 
excepting  your  most  intimate  relations  and  Be  gone,  then,  and  rid  me  of  my  present 
jnends,  deign  to  salute  you  ?  If  there  terror ;  that,  if  just,  I  may  avoid  ruin ; 
be  no  instance  of  this  kind  in  tbe  memory  if  groundless,  I  may  at  length  cease  to  fear, 
of  man,  do  you  expect  that  I  should  em-  Should  your  country,  as  I  said,  address 
bitter  with  reproaches,  a  doom'' confirmed     you  in  these  terms,  ought  she  not  to  find 
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obedieim,  even  sappdsiog  her  unable  to 
compel  yoa  to  such  a  step  t  But  did  you 
not  eveo  offer  to  become  a  prisoner  t  Did 
you  not  Bay,  that,  to  avoid  suspicion,  you 
would  submit  to  be  confined  in  the  house 
of  M.  Lepidusi  When  he  declined  re- 
ceiving you,  you  had  the  assuranice  to  come 
to  me,  and  req^uest  you  might  be  secured 
at  my  house.  When  I  likewise  told  you, 
that  I  could  never  think  myself  safe  ia  the 
flame  house,  when  I  judged  it  even  dan- 
gerous to  be  in  the  same  city  with  you, 
you  applied  to  Q.  Metellus  the  prsetor. 
Being  repulsed  here  too,  yon  went  to  the 
ezeeUent  M.Marcellus,  your  companion; 
who,  no  doubt,  you  imagined  would  be 
▼ery  watchful  in  confinmg  you,  very 
quick  in  discerning  your  secret  practices, 
jmd  very  resolute  in  bringing  you  to  jus- 
tice. How  justly  may  we  pronounce 
him  worthy  of  iron  and  a  iail,  whos^ 
own  conscience  condemns  him  to  re- 
straint? If  it  be  so  then,  Cataline,  and 
you  cannot  submit  to  the  thought  of  dying 
here,  do  you  hesitate  to  retire  to  some 
other  country,  and  commit  to  flight  and 
:flolitude  a  life,  so  often  and  so  justly  for- 
feited to  thy  country  ?  But,  say  you,  put 
the  question  to  the  senate  (for  so  you  af- 
fect to  talk),  and  if  it  be  their  pleasure 
that  I  go  into  banishment,  I  am  ready  to 
obey.  I  will  put  no  such  question ;  it  is 
contrary  to  my  temper :  yet  will  I  give 
you  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  senti- 
ments of  the  iseoate  with  regard  to  you« 
Leave  the  city,  Cataline;  deliver  the  re- 
public from  its  fears;  go,  if  you  wait  only 
for  thai  word,  into  banishment.  Observe 
now,  Cataline;  mark  the  silence  and  com- 
posure of  the  assembly.  Does  a  single 
senator  remonstrate,  or  so  much  as  offer 
•  to  speak?  Is  it  needful  they  should  con- 
firm by  their  voice,  what  they  so  expressly 
declare  by  their  silence  ?  But  had  I  ad- 
dressed myself  in  this  manner  to  that  ex- 
cellent youth  P.Sextius,  or  to  the  brave 
M.  Marcellus,  the  senate  would  ere  now 
have  arisen  up  against  me,  and  laid  violent 
hands  upon  their  consul  in  this  very 
temple;  and  justly  too.  But  with  regard 
to  you,  Cataline,  their  silence  declares 
their  approbation,  their  acquiescence 
amounts  to  a  decree,  and  by  sayine  no- 
thing they  proclaim  their  consent.  Nor  is 
this  true  of  the  senators  alone,  whose 
authority  you  affect  to  prize,  while  you 
make  no  account  of  their  lives ;  but  of  these 
brave  and  worthy  Roman  knights,  and 
other  illustrious  citicens^  who  guard  the 


avenues  of  the  senate;  whose  numliers  you 
might  have  seen,  whose  sentiments  you 
might  have  known,  whose  voices  a  little 
while  ago  you  might  have  heard  ;  and 
whose  swords  and  hands  I  have  for  some 
time  with  difficulty  restrained  from  your 
person:  yet  all  these  will  I  easily  engage 
to  attend  you  to  the  very  gates,  if  you  but 
consent  to  leave  this  city,  which  you  have 
so  long  devoted  t6  destruction. 

But  why  do  I  talk,  as  if  your  reflolution 
was  to  be  shaken,  or  there  was  any  room 
to  hope  you  would  reform  !     Can  wo  ex- 
pect you  will  ever  think  of  flight,  or  en- 
tertain the  design  of  going  into  banish- 
ment?    May  the  immortal  gods  inspire 
you  with  that  resolution  I  Though  I  clear- 
ly perceive,   should  my  threats  frighten 
yoii  into  exile,  what  a  storm  of  envy  will 
light  upon  my  own  head ;  if  not  at  pre- 
sent, whilst  the  memory  of  thy  crimes  is 
fresh,  yet  surely  in  future  time.     But  I 
little  regard  that  thought,   provided  the 
calamity  fulls  on  myself  alone,  and  is  not 
attended  with  any  danger  to  my  country. 
But  to  feel  the  stings  of  remorse,  to  dread 
the  rigour  of  the  laws,  to  yield  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  state,  are  things  not  to  be 
expected  from  thee.     Thou,  O  Cataline, 
art  none  of  those,  whom  shame  reclaims 
from  dishonourable   pursuits,   fear  from 
danger,  or  reason  from  madness.    Be  gone 
then,  as  I  have  already  often  said:  and  if 
-you  would  swell  the  measure  of  popular 
odium  against  me,  for  being,  as  ^ou  give 
out,  your  enemy,  depart  directly  into  ba- 
nishment. By  this  step  you  will  bring  upon 
me  an  insupportable  load  of    censure; 
nor  shall  I  be  able  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
the  public  indignation,  shouldst  thou,  by 
order  of  the  consul,  retire  into  exile.   But 
if  you  mean  to  advance  my  reputation  and 
glory,  march  off  with  your  abandoned 
crew  of  ruffians;  repair  to  Manlius;  rouse 
every  desperate  citizen  to  rebel ;  separate 
yourself  trom  the  worthy ;  declare  war 
against  your  country;  triumph  in  your  im- 
pious depredations ;  that  it  may  appear 
•  you  was  not  forced  by  me  into  a  foreign 
treason,  but  voluntarily  joined  your  asso- 
ciates.   But  why  should  I  urge  you  to  this 
step,  when  I  know  you  have  already  sent 
forward  a  body  of  armed  men,  to  wait  you 
at  the  Forum  Aurelium?     When  I  know 
you  have  concerted  and  fixed  a  day  with 
Manlius?  When  I  know  you  have  sent  off 
the  silver  eagle,  that  domestic  shrine  of 
your  impietjes,  which  I  doubt  not  will 
bring  ruin  upon  you  and  your  accora- 
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pUc«t  f  Can  yoo  abMnt  yoondf  longfr  who  mlisttmll  theikriiUidmiMidtuNM 
from  an  idol  to  which  you  bad  raconna  in  ha  can  find!  will  yo« iiiffer  him,  I  aay»  %& 
•vary  bloody  attempt  f  Aod  from  whoaa  aacape ;  and  mppaar  ma  ona  rathar  aanC 
altara  that  impiooa  right  hand  waa  fira-  againat  the  city,  than  driTan  from  itt  wiM 
quantly  transfanad  to  the  mordar  of  yow  yon  not  order  him  to  ha  pat  in  ironi,  to  ba 
eonntryment  dragged  to  eiecntion,  and  to  atone  for  Ua 
Thus  will  yon  at  length  repair,  whither  guilt  by  the  moat  rigoroua  pvniahBMiitf 
your  frantic  and  unbridled  rage  haa  long  what  reitraiaa  yon  on  thia  oeeaiionf  ia  it 
been  hurrying  yoa  Nor  doea  thia  iasua  the  cnetom  of  our  anoeaton  f  But  it  ia 
of  thy  plots  give  thee  pain ;  hot,  on  the  wall  hnown  in  this  commonwealth,  that 
contrary,  fills  thee  witn.inaxprassiUed^  area  persona  in  a  private  atation  hvm 
light  Nature  haa  formed  yon,  inclina*  often  put  pestilent  dtizens  to  death.  Do 
tion  trained  you,  and  fate  reserved  yoot  the  laws  relating  to  the  punishment  of 
for  this  desperate  enterprise.  You  never  Roman  dtisans  hold  yon  in  awe  f  Can- 
took  delight  either  in  peace  or  war,  unless  tainly  traitors  against  their  country  eaa 
when  they  were  fiagitioua  or  destnictiva*  have  no  claim  to  the  privileges  of  dtixena* 
You  have  got  together  a  band  of  ruffiana  Are  yon  afraid  of  the  reproaclies  of  poa^ 
and  profligatee,  not  only  utterly  aban*  terity  f  A  noble  proof,  indeed,  of  your 
doned  of  fortune,  but  even  without  hope,  gratitude  to  the  Roman  people,  that  you^ 
With  what  pleasure  will  you  enjoy  your-  a  new  man,  who,  without  any  recom- 
selft  how  will  you  exult  f  how  will  yon  meodatjon  from  your  ancestors,  have 
triumph?  when  among  so  great  a  number  bean  rused  by  them  through  all  the  d»» 
of  your  assodates,  you  8hall  neither  hear  greea  of  honour,  to  sovereign  dignity^ 
nor  see  an  honest  roan  f  To  attain  the  en-  ahonld,  for  the  aaka  of  any  danger  to 
joyment  of  such  a  life,  have  you  exercised  yourself,  neglect  the  care  of  the  publie 
yoursdf  in  all  those  toils,  which  are  am-  aafety.  Bat  if  censure  be  that  wnereof 
phatically  styled  yours:  your  lying  on  the  you  are  afraid,  think  which  is  to  be  moat 

E>und,  not  only  in  purauit  of  lewd  amours,  apprehended,  the  censure  incurred  for  haT- 
t  of  bold  and  hardy  enterprises :  your  ing  acted  with  firmness  and  courage,  or 
treacherous  watchfulness,  not  only  to  take  that  for  having  acted  with  sloth  and  pa* 
advantage  of  the  husband's  slumber,  but  to  sillaninuty.      When  Italy  shall  be  laiA 
spoil  the  murdered  dtizen.     Here  may  desolate  with  war,  her  cities  plundefad, 
you  exert  all  that  boasted  patience  of  her  dwellings  on  fire ;  can  you  then  hope 
hunger,  cold,  and  want,  by  which,  how-  to  escape  the  flames  of  public  indignation? 
ever,  you  will  ahortl^  find  youraelf  undone.  To  this  most  sacred  voice  of  my  conn- 
So  much  have  I  gained  by  excluding  you  try,  and  to  all  those  who  blame  me  after 
from  the  Gonsnlship,  that  you  can  only  at-  the  same  manner,  I  shall  make  this  short 
tack  your  country  as  an  exile,  not  oppress  reply  :  That  if  1  had  thought  it  the  moat 
her  as  a  consul;  and  your  impious  treason  advisable  to  put   Cataline  to  death,  I 
will  be  deemed  the  efibrts,  not  of  an  ene-  would  not  have  allowed  that  gladiator  dm 
my,  but  of  a  robber.  uae  of  one  moment's  life.  For  if,  in  former 
And  now,  conscript  fathers,  that  I  mar  dajrs,  our  greatest  men,  and  most  illustrioni 
obviate  and  remove  a  complaint,  which  dtizens,  instead  of  sullying,  have  done  ho- 
snr  country  might  with  some  appearance  nour  to  their  memories,  by  the  destmctioii 
ofjustice  urge  affainstme,  attend  diligently  of  Satuminus,  the  Oracchi,  Flaccus,  and 
to  what  I  am  about  to  say,  and  treasure  many  others ;  there  is  no  pound  to  le«r» 
it  up  in  your  minds  and  hearts.     For  that  by  killing  this  parricide,  any  envjr 
ahould  my  country,  which  is  to  me  much  would  lie  upon  me  with  posterity.    Yet  if 
dearer  than  life,  should  all  Italy^hould  the  greatest  wss  snre  to  be&l  roe,  it  was 
the  whole  state  thus  accoat  roe.  What  are  always  my  persuadon,  that  envy  acquired 
you  about,  MarcuaTnlliusT  Will  you  suf-  by  virtue  was  really  glory,  not  envy.   Bat 
fer  a  man  to  escape  out  of  Rome,  whom  there  are  some  of  this  very  order,  who  do 
you  have  discovered  to  be  a  public  enemy?  not  dther  see  the  dangers  which  hang 
whom  yon  see  ready  to  enter  upon  a  war  over  us,  or  else  dissemble  what  they  see; 
n^nst  the  state?  whose  arrival  the  con-  who,  by  the  sofbess  of  thdr  votes,  dierish 
spiiators  wait  with  impttdenoe,  that  they  Cataline's  hopes,  and  add  strength  to  the 
may  put  themselves  under  his  conduct?  conspiracy  by  not  believing  it;  whose  ao- 
the  prime  author  of  the  treason ;  the  con-  thority  influences  many,  not  only  of  the 
tiifcr  and  manager  of  tha  revolt  ?tho  man  wickedj  but  the  weak^  who,  if  I  had 
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paoiilitd  atoM  nwii  IS  hb  An&rr^if  woald 
•ot  haf«  fktted  to  charge  ne  whk  acting 
cruelly  and  tyraHoicaUy.  Now  I  am  per- 
•aadedt  that  when  he  is  once  goae  iBte 
Manlitts's  camp,  whither  he  aetually  de- 
signs to  gOt  none  can  be  so  silly,  as  not  to 
see  that  there  is  a  plot;  none  so  wicked,  as 
BOt  to  acknowledge  it:  whereas  by  tating 
off  him  alone,  thoagfa  tUs  pestilence  would 
be  somewhat  checked,  it  could  not  be  sup- 
yrssssd :  but  when  he  has  thrown  himself 
into  rebellion,  and  carried  out  his  friends 
•long  with  him»  and  drawn  together  the 
profligate  and  deroerifle  from  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  not  only  this  ripened  pisgue  of 
thofepublic,  but  the  very  root  and  seed  of 
idl  our  evihi^  ¥rill  be  extirpated  with  him 
ntonce. 

It  is  now  a  tong  time,  conscript  fathers, 
ttat  we  have  trod  amidst  the  dangers  and 
OMohinations  of  this  conspiracy;  but  I 
know  not  how  it  comes  to  pass,  the  full 
milurity  of  all  those  crimes,  and  of  this 
long  ripening  rage  and  insolence,  has  now 
brose  out  during  the  period  of  my  consuU 
d^p.  Should  be  alone  be  removed  from 
this  powerful  band-  of  traitors,  it  may 
abate,  perhaps,  our  fears  and  anxieties 
for  a  while;  but  the  danger  wiH  still  re* 
main,  and  continue  lurking  in  the  veins 
and  Titals  of  the  republic  For  as  men  op- 
pressed vrith  a  severe  fit  of  illness,  and  la- 
oouring  under  the  raging  heat  of  a  Ibver, 
ere  often  at  first  seemingly  relieved  by  a 
draught  of  cold  water,  but  afterwards  find 
^  disease  return  upon  them  with  redou- 
bled fury;  in  like  manner,  this  distemper 
which  has  seized  the  commonwealth, 
oased  a  little  by  the  punishment  of  this 
traitor,  will  from  his  surviving  associates 
aoon  assume  new  force.  Wherefore,  con- 
script fathers,  let  the  wicked  retire,  let  them 
separate  themselves  from  the  bonest,  lei 
them  randexvous  in  one  place.  In  fine,  as 
I  have  ofken  said,  let  a  wall  be  between 
theoi  and  us:  let  them  cease  to  lay  snares 
§or  the  consul  in  his  own  house,  to  besel 
the  tribunal  of  the  city  prmtor,  to  invest 
the  senate-house  with  armed  ruffians,  and 
to  prepare  fire-balls  and  torches  for  burn- 
ing the  citjr:  in  short,  let  every  man's  sen- 
timents with  regard  to  the  public  be  in- 
seribed  on  his  forehead.  This  I  engage  for 
and  promise,  conscript  fathers,  that  by  the 
diligsooe  of  the  consuls,  the  weight  of  your 
nathority,  the  courage  and  firmness  of  the 
Roman  knights,  and  the  unanimity  of  all 
the  honest,  CaUline  being  driven  from  the 
city,  you  shall  behpld  all  his  tcessons  de- 


tected, exposed,  crushed,  and  punished. 
With  these  olbens,Cataline,of  all  prosperi- 
ty to  the  republic,  but  of  destruction  to  thy- 
self, and  all  those  who  have  joined  them- 
selves with  thee  in  all  kinds  of  parridde, 
go  thy  way  then  to  this  impious  and  abo- 
ninable  war:  whilst  thou,  Jupiter,  whose 
feligion  wasestaMished  withthe  foundation 
cf  this  city,  whom  we  truly  call  Stator,  the 
etay  and  prop  of  this  emptre,  will  drivethis 
man  and  his  aoeomplices  from  thy  altars 
and  temples,  from  the  houses  and  walls 
of  the  atv,  from  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
us  all ;  and  wilt  destroy  with  eternal  punish- 
ments, both  living  and  dead,  all  the  haters 
of  good  men,  the  enemies  of  their  country, 
tiie  plunderers  of  Italy,  now  confederated 
tn  this  detestable  league  and  partnership 
of  viUany.  frkkwortk*$  Cicero. 

)8.    OndhnfirlkePoeiArciiM. 

TBB  ABOUMINT. 

A*  Licinius  Ardiias  was  a  nativo  of  An« 
tioch,  and  a  very  celebrated  poet, 
lie  came  to  Rome  when  Cicero  was 
.about  five  years  old,  and  was  courted 
•by  men  of  the  greatest  eminence  im 
it,  on  account  of  his  learning,  genitit» 
and  politeness.    Among  others,  Lu- 
cullus  was  very  fond  of  him,  took 
him  into  his  family,  and  gave  him 
the  liberty  of  opening  a  school  in  it» 
to  which  many  of  the  young  Bobi- 
lity  and  gentry  of  Rome  were  sent 
for  their  education.     In  the  eonsol- 
ehip  of  M.  Pupius  Piso  and  M.  Va» 
4enus  Messala,  one  Gracchus,  a  per- 
eon  of  obscure  birth,  accused  An* 
chias  upon  the  law,  by  which  thoee 
who  were  made  free  of  any  of  the 
confederated  cities,  and  at  the  droo 
of  passing  the  law  dwelt  in  Italy^ 
were  obliged  to  claim  their  privilege 
before  the  prmtor  within  sixty  days. 
Cicero»  in  ms  oration,  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  Archies  was  a  Roman  ci- 
tixen  in  the  sense  of  that  law ;  but 
dwelb  chiefly  on  the  praises  of  poe- 
try in  general,  and  toe  talents  and 
genius  of  the  defendant,  which  ho 
displajTS  with  great  beauty,  el^ganoe, 
juul  spirit.    Tjm  oration  was  made 
in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  Gicero*s 
age,  and  the  six  hundred  aadninety- 
second  of  Rome* 


Ir,  my  lords,  I  have  sny  abilities,  and 
I  am  soosiblp  they  are  but  small ;  i(  bf 
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ftpeaking  often,  I  bare  acquired  any  merit  pkuse  in  the  other  cities  of  Ama,  and  all 

as  a  speaker;  if  I  have  derived  any  kdow-  o?er  Greece,  that  though  they  expected 

ledge  from  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts,  more  than  fame  had  promised  concenmig 

which  have  ever  been  my  delight,  A .  Li-  him,  even  these  expectations  were  ezoead* 

cinius  may  justly  claim  the  fruit  of  all.  ed,  and  their  admiration  of  him  grestly 

For  looking  back  upon  past  scenes,  and  increased.     Italy  was,  at  that  time,  full  oi 

colling  to  remembrance  the  earliest  part  the  arts  and  sciences  of  Greece,  which 

of  my  life,  I  find  it  was  he  who  prompted  were    then    cultivated  with    more   care 

me  first  to  engage  in  a  course  of  study,  among  the  Latins  than  now  they   are^ 

and  directed  me  in  it.      If  my  tongue,  and  were  not  even  neglected  at  Rome^ 

then  formed  and  animated  by  him^  has  the  public  tranquillity  being  favourable 

ever  been  the  means  of  saving  any,  I  am  to  them.      Accordingly,  the  inhabitants 

certainly  bound  by  all  the  ties  of  gratitude  of   Tarentnm,   Rhegium,    and    Naples, 

to  employ  it  in  the  defence  of  him,  who  made  him  free  of  their  respective  cities, 

has  taught  it  to  assist  and  defend  others,  and  conferred  other  honours  upon  him  ; 

And  though  his  genius  and  course  of  study  tnd  all  those  who  had  any  taste,  reckoned 

are  very  different  from  mine,  let  no  one  be  him  worthy  of  their  acquaintance   and 

surprised  at  what  I  advance :  for  I  have  friendship.     Being  thus  known  by  fame 

not  bestowed  the  who]e  of  my  time  on  the  to  thofe  whp  were  strhngers  to  his  person, 

study  of  eloquence,  and  besides,  all  th(^  he  came  to  Rome  in  the  consulship   o€ 

liberal  arts  are  nearly  allied  to  each  other,  Marius  fhd  Catulus;  the  first  of  wbom 

and  have,  as  it  were^  one  common  bon^  had,  by  his  glorious  deeds,  furnished  out 

of  union.  a  noble  subject  for  a  poet ;  and  the  other. 

But  lest  it  should  appear  strangie,  that,  besides  his  memorable  actions,  was  bothr 

in  a  legal  proceeding,  and  a  public  cause,  a  judge  and  a  lover  of  poetry.    Though 

before  an  excellent  prastor,  the  most  im-  he  hMl  not  yet  reached  his  seventeenth 

Eartial  judges,  and  so  crowded  an  assem-  year,  yet  no  sooner  was  he  arrived  than 
ly,  I  lay  aside  the  usual  style  of  trials,  the  Luculli  took  him  into  their  family; 
end  introduce  one  very  different  from  that  which  as  it  was  the  first  that  received 
of  the  bar ;  I  must  beg  to  be  indulged  in  him  in  his  youth,  so  it  afforded  him  free- 
this  liberty,  which,  I  hope,  will  not  be  dom  of  access  even  in  old  age;  nor  waa 
disagreeable  to  you,  and  which  seems  in-  this  owing  to  his  great  genius  and  leam- 
deed  to  be  due  to  the  defendant:  that  ing  alone,  but  likewise  to  his  amiable 
whilst  I  am  plending  for  an  excellent  poet,  temper  and  virtuous  disposition.  At  that 
and  a  man  of  great  erudition,  before  so  time,  too,  Q.  Metellus  Numidicus,  and 
learned  an  audience,  such  distinguished  his  son  Pius,  were  delighted  with  his  con- 
patrons  of  the  liberal  arts,  and  so  emi-  versation ;  M.  ^milius  was  one  of  his 
nent  a  prsBtor,  you  would  allow  me  to  hearers;  Q.  Catulus,  both  the  elder  and 
enlarge  with  some  freedom  on  learning  younger,  honoured  him  with  their  inti* 
and  liberal  studies ;  and  to  employ  an  al-  macy;  L.  Crassus  courted  him;  and 
most  unprecedented  language  K)r  one,  being  uni^d  by  the  greatest  familiarity  to 
who,  by  reason  of  a  studious  and  un-  the  Luculli,  Drusus,  the  Octavii,  Gate, 
active  life,  has  been  little  conversant  in  and  the  whole  Hortensian  family ;  it  was 
dangers  and  public  trials.  If  this,  my  no  small  honour  tp  him  to  receive  marks 
lords,  is  granted  me,  I  shall  not  only  of  the  highest  regard,  not  only  from  those 
prove  that  A.  Licinius  ought  not,  as  he  is  who  were  really  desirous  of  hearing  hin, 
a  citizen,  to  be  deprived  of  his  privileges,  and  of  being  instructed  by  him,  but  even 
but  that,  if  he  were  not,  he  ought  to  be  from  those  who  affected  to  be  so. 
admitted.  A  considerable  time  after,  he  went  with 
For  no  sooner  had  Archias  got  beyond  L.  Lucullus  into  iSicily,  and  leaving  that 
the  years  of  childhood,  and  applied  him-  province  in  company  with  the  same  Lu- 
aelf  to  poetry,  after  finishing  those  studies  cullus,  came  to  Heraclea,  which  being 
by  which  the  minds  of  youth  are  usually  joined  with  Rome  by  the  closest  bonds  of 
formed  to  a  taste  for  polite  learning,  than  alliance,  he  was  desirous  of  being  made 
■  his  genius  shewed  itself  superior  to  any  at  free  of  it;  and  obtained  his  request,  both 
Antioch,  the  place  where  ne  was  bom,  of  on  account  of  his  own  merit,  and  the  in- 
a  noble  family ;  once  indeed  a  rich  and  terest  and  authority  of  Lucullus*  Stran- 
renowned  city,  but  still  famous  for  libe*  gers  were  admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
ral  arts,  and  fertile  in  learned  men.  He  Rome,  according  to  the  law  of  Silvapus 
was  afterwards  received  with  such  ap-  and  Carbo,  upon  the  foil  owing  conditions: 
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iftkey  w§re  enroUed  hy  firee  cUUm  ;  ^(hey  and  as  this  is  the  oase,  why  shoQld  joa 
had  a  dwelUngin  Italy ^  when  the  law  pats*  doabt  of  his  being  a  dtizea  of  Rome, 
ed ;  and  if  they  declared  their  enrolment  especially  as  he  was  enrolled  likewise  ia 
before  the  prslor  wUhin  the  epace  of  sixty  other  free  cities  T     For  when  Grreece  be- 
diy$^     Agreeable  to  this  law»  Arohias,  stowed  the  freedom  of  its  cities,  without 
who  had    resided  at  Rome    for   many  the  recommendation  of  merit,  upon  per* 
years,  made  his  declaration  before  the  sons  of  little  consideration,  and  those  who 
prasior  Q.  Metellus,  who  was  his  intir  had  either  no^  employment  at  all,  or  rery 
mate  friend.     If  the  right  of  citizeaship  mean  ones,  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  the 
cad  the  law  is  all  I  have  to  proire,  I  inhabitants  of  Rhegium,  Locris,  Naples, 
have  done ;  the  cause  is  ended*      For  or  Tarentum,  would  deny  to  a  roan  so 
which  of  these  things,  Gracchus,  can  you  highly  celebrated  for  his  genius  what  they 
deny  1    Will  you  say  that  he  was  not  conferred  eren  upon  comedians  ?  When 
made  a  citisen  of  Heraclea,  at  that  timet  others,  not  only  uter  Silranus's  law,  but 
Why,  here  is  LucuUus,  a  man  of  the  great?  even  after  the  Papian  law,  shall  have  found 
est  credit,  hoQOur,  and  integrity,  who  means  to  creep  into  the  registers  of  the 
affirms  it ;  and  that  not  as  a  thing  he  be-  municipal  cities,  shall  he  be  rejected,  who, 
lieres,  but  as  what  he  knows;  not  as  becausahe  was  idways  desirous  of  passing 
what  he  heard  of,  but  as  what  he  saw;  not  for  an  Heraclean,  never  availed  nimseS 
ms  what  he  was  present  at,  but  as  what  of  his  being  enrolled  in  other  cities  ?  But 
he  transacted.     Here  are  likewise  deputies  you  desire  to  see  the  enrolment  of  our 
lirom   Heraclea,  who  affirm   the  same ;  estate ;  as  if  it  were  not  well  known,  that 
men  of  the  greatest  quality  come  hither  under  the  last  censorship  the  defendani 
<m  purpose  to  give  public  testimony  in  was  with  the  army  commanded  by  that 
this  cause.    But  here  you'll  desire  to  see  i^nowned  general,  L.  Lucullus ;  that  un- 
the  public  register  of  Heraclea,  which  we  der  the  censorship  immediately  preceding, 
all  know  was  burnt  in  the  Italian  war,  he  was  with  the  same  Lucullus  then  quaes- 
together  with  the  office  wherein  it  was  tor  in  Asia ;  and  that,  when  Julius  and 
kept.    Now,  is  it  not  ridiculous  to  say  Crassus  were  censors,  there  was  no  enrol- 
nothing  to  the  evidences  which  we  have,  ment  made  f    But,  as  an  enrolment  in  the 
and  to  desire    those  which  we   cannot  censor's  books  does  not  confirm  the  right 
have ;  to  be  silent  as  to  the  testimony  of  of  citizenship,  and  only  shews  that^the  per- 
men,  and  to  demand  the  testimony  of  re-  son  enrolled  assumed  the  character  of  a 
giaters;  to  pay  no  regard  to  what  is  af-  citizen,  I  must  tell  you  that  Archies  made 
firmed  by  a  person  of  great  dignity,  nor  a  will  according  to  our  laws,  succeeded  to 
to  the  oath  and  integrity  of  a  free  city  of  the  estates  of  Roman  citizens,  and  was 
the  strictest  honour,  evidences  which  are  recommended  to  the  treasury  by  L.  Lu- 
incapable  of  being  corrupted,  and  to  re-  cullus,  both  when  prastor  and  consul,  as 
quire  those  of  registers  which  you  allow  one  who  deserved  well  of  the  state,  at  the 
to  be  frequently  vitiated.      But  he  did  very  time  when  you  all^  that,  by  his 
not  reside  at  Rome;  what,  he,  who  for  so  own  confession,  he  had  no  right  to  the 
many  years  before  Silvanus's  law  made  freedom  of  Rome. 
Rome  the  seat  of  all  his  hopes  and  for-        Find  out  whatever  arguments  you  caut 
tune?     But  he  did  not  declare;  so  far  is  Archias  will  never  be  convicted  for  his 
this  from  being  true,  that  his  declaration  own  conduct,  nor  that  of  his  friends.   But 
is  to  be  seen  in  that  register,  which  by  you'll  no  doubt  ask  the  reason,  Gr^ochusy 
that  very  act,  and  its  being  in  the  custody  of  my  being  so  highly  delighted  with  this 
of  the  college  of  pnetors,  is  ^e  only  aur  manK  Why,  it  is  because  he  furnishes  me 
ihentic  one.  with  what  relieves  my  mind,  and  charms 
For  the  negligence  of  Appius,  the  oor^  my  ears,  after  the  fatigue  and  noise  of  the 
luption  of  Gabinins  before  his  condemna-  forum.   Do  you  imagine  that  I  could  por- 
tion, and  his  disgrace  after,  having  de-  aibly  plead  every  day  on  such  a  variety  qf 
Btroyed  the  credit  of  public  records ;  Me-  jnibjects,  if  my  mind  was  not  cultivated 
tallns,  a  man  of  the  greatest  honour  and  with  science ;  or  that  it  could  bear  being 
modesty,  was  so  very  exact,  that  he  came  stretched  to  such  a  d^ree,  if  it  were  nol 
before  Lentulus  the  praetor  and  the  other  sometimes  unbent  by  the  amusements  of 
judges,  and  declared  that  he  was  uneasy  at  learning  ?     I  am  fond  of  these  studies,  I 
the  erasure  of  a  sinele  name.     The  name  own :  let  those  be  seamed  who  hate  bi^- 
of  A.  LiciBMis  therefore  is  still  to  be  seen :   ried  themselv^  in  Isamiogao  i^  to  be  of 
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no  use  to  society^  nor  ablt  to  produce  anj 
thing  to  public  view ;  but  why  should  I 
be  ashamed,  who  for  so  many  years,  my 
lords,  have  never  been  prevented  by  in- 
dolence, seduced  by  pleasure,  nor  diverted 
by  sleep,  from  doing  good  offices  to  others! 
Who  then  can  censure  me,  or  injtt8tico.be 
angry  with  me,  if  those  hours  which  others 
employ  in  business,  in  pleasures,  in  cele- 
brating public  solemnities,  in  refreshing 
the  body  and  unbending  the  mind  ;  if  the 
time  whirh  is  spent  by  some  in  midnight 
banquetings,  in  diversions,  and  in  gaming, 
I  employ  in  reviewing  these  studies  ?  And 
this  application  is  the  more  excusable,  as 
I  derive  no  small  advantages  from  it  in 
my  profession,  in  which,  whatever  abilities 
I  possess,  they  have  always  been  employed 
when  the  dangers  of  my  friends  called  for 
their  assistance.  If  they  should  appear  to 
any  to  be  but  small,  there  are  still  other 
advantages  of  a  much  higher  nature,  and 
J  am  very  sensible  whence  I  derive  them. 
For  had  I  not  been  convinced  from  my 
youth,by  much  instruction  and  much  study, 
that  nothing  is  greatly  desirable  in  life  but 
glory  and  virtue,  and  that,  in  the  pursuit 
of  these,  all  bodily  tortures,  and  the  perils 
of  death  and  exile,  are  to  be  slighted  and 
despised,  never  should  I  have  exposed  my« 
self  to  so  many  and  so  great  conflicts  for 
your  preservation,  nor  to  the  daily  rage 
and  violence  of  the  roost  worthless  of  men. 
But  on  this  head  books  are  full,  the  voice 
of  the  wise  is  full,  antiquity  is  full;  all 
which,  were  it  not  for  the  lamp  of  learn- 
ing, would  be  involved  in  thick  obscurity. 
How  many  pictures  of  the  bravest  of  men 
have  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  left  us, 
not  only  to  contemplate,  but  likewise  to 
imitate?  These  illustrious  models  I  always 
set  before  me  in  the  government  of  the 
state,  and  formed  my  conduct  by  contem- 
plating their  virtues. 

But  were  those  great  men,  it  will  be 
•sked,  who  are  celebrated  in  history,  dis^ 
tinguished  for  that  kind  of  learning  which 
you  extol  so  highly  t  It  were  difficult,  in* 
deed,  to  prove  this  of  them  all  |  but  what 
I  shall  answer  is,  however,  very  certain. 
I  own,  then,  that  there  have  been  many 
men  of  excellent  dispositions  and  distin- 
guished virtue,  who,  without  learning,  and 
By  the  almost  divine  force  of  nature  hef- 
0elf,  have  been  wise  and  moderate ;  nay, 
farther,  that  nature  without  learning  is  of 
greater  efficacy  towards  the  attainment  of 
glory  and  virtue,  than  learning  without 
piilure;  but  then,  I  affirm,  tiut  when  to 


an  oxcelleiit  nataral  dispocitioD  iImmn 
bellishments  of  learning  are  added,  these 
rsiults  from  this  union  loiiiediiiig  prnl 
and  extraordinary.  Bocb  was  that  divine 
man  Africanus,  whom  our  fathers  saw; 
such  were  C.  Lsslius  and  L.  Furiua*  p«- 
Bons  of  the  greatest  temperance  end  bm)- 
deration ;  such  was  old  Ceto,  e  man  of 
great  bravery,  and,  for  the  times,  of 
great  learning ;  who,  surely,  would  nevw 
have  applied  to  the  study  of  Uaming,  bed 
they  thought  it  of  no  service  toweida  the 
acquisition  and  improvement  of  virtue* 
But  were  pleasure  only  to  be  derived  from 
learning,  without  the  ad  vantegee  we  have 
mentioned,  you  must  still,  I  imagine,  el- 
low  it  to  be  a  very  liberal  and  potite 
amusement.  For  other  studies^  are  not 
suited  to  every  time,  to  every  age,  and  to 
every  place ;  but  these  give  strength  in 
youth,  and  joy  in  old  age ;  adorn  proape* 
rity,  and  are  the  support  and  consolation 
of  adversity ;  at  home  they  are  delightfol, 
and  abroad  they  are  easy;  at  night  they 
are  company  to  us;  when  we  tmvel 
they  attend  us ;  and,  in  our  mral  letire- 
ment,  they  do  not  forsake  us.  Though 
we  ourselves  were  incapable  of  thein, 
and  had  no  relish  for  their  charms,  adll 
we  should  admire  them  when  we  see  them 
in  others. 

Was  there  any  of  us  so  void  of  taiCe^ 
and  of  so  unfeeling  a  temper,  as  not  to  be 
affected  lately  with  the  death  of  Roscius  t 
For  though  he  died  in  an  advanced  age, 
yet  such  was  the  excellence  and  inimitable 
beauty  of  his  art,  that  we  thought  him 
worthy  of  living  for  ever.  Was  he  then 
so  great  a  favourite  with  us  all  on  account 
of  the  graceful  motions  of  his  body ;  and 
shall  we  be  insensible  to  the  surprising 
energy  of  the  mind,  and  the  sprightly  sal- 
lies of  genius?  How  often  have  I  teen 
this  Archias,  my  lords,  (for  I  will  presume 
on  your  goodness,  as  you  are  pleased  to 
favour  me  with  so  much  attention  in  this 
unusual  manner  of  pleading)  how  often,  I 
say,  have  I  seen  him,  without  using  hia 
pen,  and  without  any  labour  of  study, 
make  a  ^reat  number  of  excellent  verses 
on  occasional  subjects  ?  How  often,  whea 
a  sulyect  was  resumed,  have  I  heard  him 
give  it  a  different  turn  of  thought  and  ex« 
pression,  whilst  those  compositions  which 
ne  finished  with  care  and  exactness  were 
as  highly  approved  as  the  most  celebrated 
writers  of  antiquity.  And  shall  not  I 
love  this  man?  Shall  I  not  admire  him? 
Shall  I  not  defend  him  to  the  utmost  of 
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my  power?  For  mtn  of  the  grettest  emi-   adds  lustre  to  the  Roman  oame.    For, 
Hence  and  learning  hare  taught  ua,  that   under  Luculluiy  the  Roman  people  pene- 
other  Imnehes  of  science  require  educa-    trated  into  Pontus,  impregnaole  till  then 
tfon,  art,  and  precept ;   but  that  a  poet  is   by  means  of  its  situation  and  the  arma 
fonned  by  the  plastic  hand  of  nature  her-    of  its  monarchs;  under  him,  the  Romans, 
self,  is  quickened  by  the  native  fire  of   with  no  very  considerable  force,  routed 
genius,  and  animated  as  it  were  by  a  kind    the  numberless  troops  of  the  Armenians  ; 
of  difine  enthusiasm*    It  is  with  justice,    under  hss  conduct  too,  Rome  had  the  elory 
therefore,  that  our  Ennius  bestows  upon    of  delivering  Cyzicum,  the  city  of  our 
poets  the  epithet  of  venerable^  because    faithful  allies,  from  the  rage  of  a  monarch, 
they  seem  to  hare  some  peculiar  gifts  of   and  rescuing  it  from  the  devouring  jaws 
the  gods  to  recommend  them  to  us.     Let    of  a  might  v  war.    The  praises  of  our  fleet 
the  name  of  poet  then,  which  the  most    shall  ever  be  recorded  and  celebrated,  for 
barbarous  nations  have  never  profaned,    the  wonders  performed  at  Tenedos,  where 
be  revered  by  you,  my  lords,  who  are  so    the  enemy's  ships  were  sunk,  and  their 
great  admirers  of  polite  learning.    Rocks    commanders  slain:  such  are  our  trophies, 
and  deserts  re-echo  sounds ;  savage  beasts    such  our  monuments,  such  our  triumphs, 
are  often  soothed  by  music,  and  listen  to    Those,  therefore,  whose  genius  describes 
its  charms ;  and  shall  we,  with  all  the  ad-    these   exploits,    celebrate    likewise     the 
▼antages  of  the  best  education,  be  uoaf-    praises  of  the  Roman  name.    Our  Ennins 
Acted  with  the  voice  of  poetry  ?  The  Ca-    was  greatly  beloved  by  the  elder  Africa- 
lophonians  give  out  that  Homer  is  their    nus,  and  accordingly  he  is  thought   to 
countryman,  the  Chians  declare  that  he    have  a  marble  statue  amongst  the  monu- 
is  theirs,   the  Salaminians  lay  claim  to    ments  of  the  Scipios.     But  those  praises 
him,  the  people  of  Smyrna  affirm  that    are  not  appropriated    to  the  immediate 
Smyrna  gave  him  breath,  and  have  ac-    subjects    or   them ;    the    whole  Roman 
cordingly  dedicated  a  temple  to  him  in    people  have  a  share  in  them.  Cato,  the  an- 
their  city :  besides  these,  many  other  na«    cestor  of  the  judge  here  present,  is  highly 
tions  contend  warmly  for  this  honour.  celebrated  for  bis  virtues,  and  from  this 

Do  they  then  lay  claim  to  a  stranger    the  Romans  themselves  derive  great  ho- 
even  after  his  death,  on  account  of  his    nour:  in  a  word,  the  Maximi,  the  Mar- 
being  a  poet ;  and  shall  we  reject  this  liv-    celli,  the  Fulvii,  cannot  be  praised  with- 
ing  poet,  who  is  a  Roman  both  by  inclina-    out  praising  every  Roman, 
tion  and  the  laws  of  Rome ;  especially  as        Did  our  ancestors  then  confer  the  free* 
be  has  employed  the  utmost  efforts  ot  his    dom  of  Rome  on  him  who  suns  the  praises 
genius  to  celebrate  the  glory  and* grandeur    of  her  heroes,  on  a  native  of  Kudis;  and 
of  the  Roman  people  f  For,  in  his  youth,    shall  we  thrust  this  Heraclean  out  of  Rome^ 
he  sung  the  tnumphs  of  C.  Marius  over    who  has  been  courted  by  many  cities, 
the  Cimbri,  and  even  pleased  that  great    and  whom  our  laws  have  made  a  Roman? 
general,  who  had  but  little  relish  for  the    For  if  any  one  imagines  that  less  glory 
oharms  of  poetry.     Nor  is  there  any  per-    is  derived  from  the  Greek,  than  from  the 
son  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  Muses,  as    Latin  poet,  he  is  greatly  mistaken ;  the 
not  readily  to  allow  the  poet  to  blazon  his    Greek  language  is  understood  in  almost 
fiune,  and  consecrate  ms  actions  to  im-    every  nation,  whereas  the  Latin  is  con- 
mortality.    Themistocles,  that  celebrated    fined  to  Latin  territories,  territories  ex- 
Athenian,  upon  being  asked  what  music,    tremely  narrow.    If  our  exploits,  there* 
or  whose  voice  was  most  agreeable  to  him,    fore,  have  reached  the  utmost  limits  of 
is  reported  to  have  answered,  thai  man*i    the  earth,  we  ought  to  be  desirous  that 
Miho  could  beti  oelehrale  kU  virfues.    The    our  glory  and  fame  shall  extend  as  far  as 
^same  Marius  too  had  a  very  high  regard    our  arms ;  for  as  these  operate  powerfully 
bf  L.  Plotius,  whose  genius,  he  thought,    on  the  people  whose  actions  are  recorded  ; 
was  capable  of  doing  justice  to  his  actions,    so  to  those  who  expose  their  lives  for  the 
But  Archies    has  described  the  whole    sake  of  glory,  they  are  the  grand  mo- 
Milhridalic  war;  a  war  of  such  danger    tives  to  toils  and  dangers.    How  many 
md  importance,  and  so  very  memorable    persons  is  Alexander  the  Great  reported 
for  the  great  variety  of  its  events  both  by    to  have  carried  along  with  him,  to  writet 
sea  and  land.    Nor  does  his  poem  reflect    his  history  I  And  yet,  when  he  stood  by  the 
hoiKHir  only  on  L.  LucuUus,  that  very    tomb  of  Achilles  at  Sigssum,  **  Happy 
koLft  and  renowned  mM^,  but  likewise    youth/*  he  cried,  **  who  could  find  a  tlo« 
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mer  to  blazon  thy  fame!"  And  what  he 
said  was  tni^ ;  for  had  it  not  been  for  the 
Iliad,  hia  ashes  and  fame  had  been  buried 
in  the  same  tomb.  Did  not  Pompey  the 
Great,  whose  yirtues  were  equal  to  his 
fortune,  confer  the  freedom  of  Rome,  in 
the  presence  of  a  military  assembly,  upon 
Theophanes  of  Mitylene,  who  sung  his 
triumphs?  And  these  Romans  of  ours, 
men  ora^e  indeed,  but  unpolished  and 
mere  soldiers,  moved  with  the  charms  of 
glory,  gave  shouts  of  applause,  as  if  they 
had  shared  in  the  honour  of  their  leader. 
Is  it  to  be  supposed  then,  that  Archias,  if 
our  laws  had  not  made  him  a  citizen  of 
Rome,  could  not  have  obtained  his  free- 
dom from  some  general  f  Would  Sylla, 
who  conferred  the  rights  of  citizenship  on 
Ghmls  and  Spaniards,  have  refused  the 
snit  of  Archias?  That  Sylla,  whom  wesaw 
in  an  assembly,  when  a  bad  poet,  of  ob- 
scure birth,  presented  him  a  petition  upon 
the  merit  of  having  written  an  epigram  in 
his  praise  of  unequal  hobbling  verses,  order 
him  to  be  instantly  rewarded  out  of  an 
estate  he  was  selling  at  the  time,  on  con- 
dition he  should  write  no  more  verses. 
Would  he,  who  even  thought  the  industry 
of  a  bad  poet  worthy  of  some  reward,  not 
have  been  fond  of  the  genius,  the  spirit,  and 
eloquence  of  Archias  ?  Could  our  poet, 
neither  by  his  own  interest,  nor  that  of  the 
Lnculli,  have  obtained  from  his  intimate 
friend  Q.  Metellus  Pius  the  freedom  of 
Rome,  which  he  bestowed  so  frequently 
upon  others?  Especially  as  Metellus  was 
ao  very  desirous  of  having  his  actions  cele- 
brated, that  he  was  even  somewhat 
pleased  with  the  dull  and  barbarous  verses 
of  the  poets  born  at  Corduba. 

Nor  ought  we  to  dissemble  this  truth, 
which  cannot  be  concealed,  but  declare  it 
openly:  we  are  all  influenced  by  the  love 
of  praise,  and  the  greatest  minds  have  the 
greatest  passion  for  glory.  The  philoso- 
phers themselves  prefix  their  names  to 
those  books  which  they  write  upon  the 
contempt  of  glory;  by  which  they  shew 
that  they  are  desirous  of  praise  and  fame, 
while  they  affect  to  despise  them.  Deci- 
mus  Brutus,  that  great  commander  and 
excellent  roan,  adorned  the  monuments  of 
his  family  and  the  gates  of  his  temples, 
with  the  verses  of  his  intimate  friend  At- 
tius;  and  Fulvius,  who  made  war  with  the 
w£tolians  attended  by  Ennius,did  not  scru- 
ple to  consecrate  the  spoils  of  Mars  to  the 
Muses.  In  that  city,  Uierefore,  where  ge- 
nerals, with  their  arms  almost  in  their 


hands,  have  reverenced  the  shrines  of  th^ 
Moses  and  the  name  of  poets,  surely  mS'!' 
gistrates  in  their  robes,  and  in  times  of 
peace,  ought  not  to  be  averse  to  honoui^ 
ing  the  one,  or  protecting  the  other.  And 
to  engage  you  the  more  readily  to  tlus, 
my  lords,  I  will  lay  open  the  Tery  senti- 
ments of  my  heart  before  you,  and  freelv 
confess  my  passion  for  glory,  which,  thou^ 
too  keen,  perhaps,  is  however  virtuous. 
For  what  I  did  in  conjunction  with  yoa 
during  my  consulship,  for  the  safety  of  this 
city  and  empire,  for  the  lives  of  my  ieU 
low-citizens,  and  for  the  interests  oi  t)ie 
state,  Archias  intends  to  celebrate  in  versey 
and  has  actually  begun  his  poem.  Upon 
reading  what  he  has  wrote,  it  a]^ared 
to  me  so  sublime,  and  gave  me  so  much 
pleasure,  that  I  encouraged  him  to  go  on 
with  it.  For  virtue  desires  no  other  rer 
ward  for  her  toils  and  dangers,  but  praise 
and  glory:  take  but  this  away,  my  lords, 
and  what  is  there  left  in  this  short,  this 
scanty  career  of  human  life,  that  can 
tempt  us  to  engage  in  so  many  and  so 
great  labours?  Surely,  if  the  mind  had  no 
thought  of  futurity,  if  she  confined  all  her 
▼lews  within  those  limits  which  bound 
our  present  existence,  she  would  neither 
waste  her  strength  in  so  great  toils,  nor 
harass  herself  with  so  many  cares  and 
watchings,  nor  struggle  so  often  for  liCi 
itself;  but  there  is  a  certain  principle  in 
the  breast  of  every  good  man,  which  both 
day  and  night  quickens  him  to  the  pursuit 
of  glory,  and  puts  him  in  mind  that  his 
fame  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  extent 
of  his  present  life,  but  that  it  runs  parallel 
with  the  line  of  posterity. 

Can  we,  who  are  engaged  in  the  affairs 
of  the  state,  and  in  so  many  toils  and  dan- 
gers, think  so  meanly  as  to  imagine  that, 
after  a  life  of  uninterrupted  care  and  trou- 
ble, nothing  shall  remain  of  us  aCW  death? 
If  many  of  the  greatest  men  have  been 
careful  to  leave  their  statues  and  pictures, 
these  representations  not  of  their  minds 
but  of  their  bodies ;  ought  not  we  to  be 
much  more  desirous  of  leaving  the  por- 
traits of  our  enterprises  and  virtues  drawn 
and  finished  by  the  most  eminent  artists? 
As  for  me,  I  have  always  imagined,  whilst 
I  was  engaged  in  doing  whatever  I  hay.o 
done,  that  I  was  spreading  my  actions 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  that  they  would 
be  held  in  eternal  remembrance.  Bui 
whether  I  shall  lose  my  consciousness  of 
this  at  death,  or  whether,  as  the  wisest  ■ 
men  have  thought,  I  shall  retain  it  after^ 
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at  pretofit  the  tboogfat  deligfats  me,  and  where  ercn  probable  truth  will  hardly  gain 
my  mind  is  filled  with  pleasing  hopes.  Do  essent.  The  hearer,  enlightened  by  a  long 
not  then  deprive  us,  my  lords,  oi  a  man  acquaintance,  and  warm  in  his  affections, 
whom  modesty,  a  graceful  manner^eneag-  niay  quickly  pronounce  every  thing  un- 
ing  behaviour,  and  the  affections  of  his  favourably  expressed,  in  respect  to  what  he 
friends,  to  strongly  recommended ;  the  wishes  and  what  he  knows ;  whilst  the 
greatness  of  whose  genius  may  be  estimated  stranger  pronounceth  all  exaggerated, 
from  this,  that  he  is  courted  by  the  most  through  envy  of  those  deeds  which  he  is 
eminent  men  of  Rome ;  and  whose  plea  is  conscious  are  above  his  own  achievement, 
each,  that  it  has  the  law  in  its  favour,  the  For  the  praises  bestowed  on  others  are 
authority  of  a  municipal  town,  the  testi-  then  only  to  be  endured,  when  men  ima^ 
mony  of  Lncttllus,  and  the  register  of  Me-  gine  they  can  do  those  feats  they  hear  to 
tellos.  This  being  the  case,  we  beg  of  ^ave  been  done;  they  envy  what  they 
yon,  my  lords,  since  in  matters  of  such  cannot  equal,  and  immediately  pronounce 
importance,  not  only  the  intercession  of  it  false.  Yet,  as  this  solemnity  has  re^ 
men,  but  of  gods,  is  necessary,  that  the  ceived  its  sanction  from  the  authority  of 
man,  who  has  always  celebrated  your  vir-  our  ancestors,  it  is  my  duty  also  to  obey 
tues,  those  of  your  generals,  and  the  victo-  the  law,  and  to  endeavour  to  procure^  so 
ries  of  the  Roman  people;  who  declares  far  as  I  ^^  able,  the  ^ood  will  and  appro- 
that  he  will  raise  eternal  monumenU  to  bation  of  all  my  audience, 
your  praise  and  mine  for  our  conduct  in  I  shall  therefore  begin  first  with  our  fore* 
our  late  domestic  dangers;  and  who  is  of  fathers,  since  both  justice  and  decency  ro- 
adie number  of  those  that  have  ever  been  quire  we  should,  on  this  occasion,  besto^ 
accounted  and  pronounced  divine,  may  be  on  them  an  honourable  remembrance.  Id 
so  protected  by  you,  as  to  have  greater  this  our  country  they  kept  themselves  al- 
reason  to  applaud  your  generosity  than  to  ways  firmly  settled ;  and,  through  their 
complain  of  your  rigour.  What  I  hav^  valour,  handed  it  down  free  to  every  since 
eaid,  my  lords,  concerning  this  cause,  with  succeeding  generation.— Worthy,  indeed; 
my  usual  brevity  and  simplicity,  is,  I  am  of  praise  are  they,  and  yet  more  worthy 
confident,  approved  by  all:  what  I  have  are  our  immediate  fathers;  since,  enlarg- 
advanoed  upon  poetry  in  general,  and  the  iog  ^^^ir  own  inheritance  into  the  exten** 
genius  of  the  defendant,  contrary  to  the  sive  empire  which  we  now  possess,  they 
usage  of  the  forum  and  the  bar,  will,  I  bequeathed  that,  their  work  of  toil,  to  ut 
hope,  be  taken  in  good  part  by  you;  by  their  sons.  Yet  even  these  successes,  we 
him  who  presides  upon  the  bench,  I  am  ourselves,  here  present,  we  who  are  yet  in 
convinced  it  will.  the  strength  and  vigour  of  our  days,  have 

HldlworUCi  Cicero,  nobly  improved,  and  have  made  such  pro- 

visions  for  thijJ  our  Athens,  that  now  it  is 
S  4.  3%e  Oration  which  wasnoken  6y  all-sufficient  in  itself  to  answer  every  exi- 
Pericles,  ai  the  pubUc  Funeral  of  ^^ce  of  war  and  of  peace.  I  mean  not 
ttose  Athenians,  who  had  been  firU  here  to  recite  those  martial  exploits  by 
kiUed  in  the  Peloponhesian  fVar.  ^^i^y^  ^^^90  ends  were  accomplished,  or 
Many  of  thoee  who  have  spoken  before  the  resolute  defences  we  ourselves  and  our 
me  on  occasions  of  this  kind,  have  com-  forefathers  have  made  against  the  formi- 
mended  the  author  of  that  law  which  we  dable  invasions  of  Barbarians  and  Greeks, 
are  now  obeying,  for  having  instituted  an  Your  own  knowledge  of  these  will  excuse 
oration  to  the  honour  of  those  who  sacn-  the  long  detail.  But  by  what  methods 
fice  their  lives  in  fighting  for  their  coun-  we  have  rose  to  this  height  of  glory  and 
try.  For  my  part,  I  think  it  sufficient  power ;  by  what  polity,  and  by  what  con- 
fer men  who  have  approved  their  virtue  duct,  we  are  thus  aggrandized;  I  shall  first 
in  action,  by  action  to  be  honoured  for  it  endeavour  to  shew,  and  then  proceed  to 
*-by  such  as  you  see  the  public  gratitude  the  praise  of  the  deceased.  These,  in  my 
DOW  performing  about  this  funend ;  and  opinion,  can  be  no  impertinent  topics  ont 
that  the  virtues  of  many  ought  not  to  be  this  occasion ;  the  discussion  of  them  must 
endangered  by  the  management  of  any  be  beneficial  to  this  numerous  company 
onef  person,  when  their  credit  must  preca-  of  Athenians  and  of  strangers. 
riously  depend  on  this  oration,  which  may  We  are  happy  in  a  form  of  government 
be  good,  and  may  be  bad.  Difficult  in-  which  cannot  envy  the  laws  of  our  neigh- 
deed  it  is,  judiciously  to  handle  a  subject^  hours;  for  it  hath  served  as  a  model  to 
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others,  Irat  is  originally  at  Athens.  And 
this  our  form,  as  coromittad  not  to  the 
few,  but  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
is  called  a  democraqr*  How  different  so- 
erer  in  a  private  capacity,  we  all  enjoy  tha 
same  general  equality  our  laws  are  fitted 
to  presenre;  and  superior  honours,  just  as 
we  excel.  The  public  administralion  is 
not  confined  to  a  particular  family,  bul  is 
attainable  only  by  merit.  Porerty  is  not 
an  hindrance,  since  whoerer  is  able  to 
■enre  his  country  meets  with  no  obstacle 
to  preferment  from  his  first  obscurity.  The 
offices  of  the  state  we  go  through  without 
obstructions  from  one  anothar ;  and  live 


monians  nefir  inrade  our  territorfan^ 
barely  with  their  own,  but  with  the  anitsd 
strength  of  all  their  confederates.  But 
when  we  invade  the  dominions  of  our 
neighbours,  for  the  most  part  we  cooqnair 
without  difficulty,  in  an  enemy's  oonntryy 
tboM  who  fight  in  defence  cv  their  own 
habitations.  The  strength  of  our  whole 
force,  no  enemy  hath  ever  yet  experieiioed« 
because  it  is  divided  by  our  naval  expcdi* 
tions,  or  engaged  in  the  different  quarten 
of  our  service  by  land.  Bat  if  any  when 
they  engage  and  deHsat  a  small  party  of 
our  forces,  they  boastingly  give  it  oat  a 
total  defeat;  and  if  they  are  beat,  they 


together  in  the  mutual  endearments  of    were  certainly  overpowered  by  our  united 
private  life  without  suspicions ;  not  angry    strength.      What  though  from  a  atate  of 
with  a  neighbour  for  following  the  bent  of    inactivity,  rather  than  laborious  exerdae, 
his  own  humour,   nor  putting  on  that    or  with  a  natural,  rather  than  an  oe- 
countenance  of  discontent,  which  pains,    auired  valour,  we  learn    to  encounter 
though  it  cannot  pimish;  so  that  in  pri-    danger;  this  good  at  least  we  receive  from 
▼ate  life  we  converse  together  without    it,  that  we  never  droop  under  the  apprahen- 
diffidence  or  damage,  whilst  we  dare  not,    sion  of  possible  misfortunes,  and  whan 
on  any  account,  ofifend  against  the  public, 
through  the  reverence  we  bear  to  the  ma- 
gistrates and  the  laws,  chiefly  to   those 
enacted  for  redress  of  the  injured,  and  to 
those  unwritten,  a  breach  of  which  is 
allowed  disgrace.     Our  laws  have  further 
provided  for  the  mind  most  frequent  in- 
termissions of  care,  by  the  appointment  of    elegance  tempered  with  frugality,  and  ^ 
public  recreations  and  sacrifices  through-    cultivate  philosophy,  without  enervating 
out  the  year,  elegantly  performed  with  a    the  mind.      We  display  our  wealth  in 


we  hasard  the  danger,  are  found  no  I 
courageous  than  those  who  are  conti- 
nually inured  to  it.  In  these  reqwcts, 
our  whole  community  deserves  justly  to 
be  admired,  and  in  many  we  have  yet  to 
mention. 
In  our  manner  of  living  we  shew  an 


peculiar  pomp,  the  daily  delight  of  which 
IS  a  charm  that  puts  melancholy  to  flight. 
The  grandeur  of  this  our  Athens  causes 
the  produce  of  the  whole  earth  to  be  im- 
ported here,  by  which  we  reap  a  familiar 


the  season  of  beneficence,  and  not  in  the 
vanity  of  discourse.  A  coofesaion  <^  po- 
verty is  disgrace  to  no  man;  no  effort 
to  avoid  it,  is  disgnce  indeed.  There  is 
visibly,  in  the  same  persons,  an  attention 


enjoyment,  not  more  of  the  delicacies  of    to  their  own  private  concerns,  and  those 


our  own  growth,  than  of  those  of  other 
nations. 

In  the  affairs  of  war  we  excel  those  of 
our  enemies,  who  adhere  to  methods  op« 
posite  to  our  own ;  for  we  lay  open  Athens 
to  general  resort,  nor  ever  drive  any 
stranger  from  us,  whom  either  improve- 


of  the  public;  and  in  others,  engaged  in 
the  labours  of  life,  there  is  a  competent 
skill  in  the  affairs  of  government.  For 
we  are  the  only  people  who  think  him 
that  does  not  meddle  m  state  affaire — ^not 
indolent,  but  good  for  nothing.  And  yet 
we  pass  the  soundest  judgment,  and  are 


ment  or  curiosity  hath  brought  amongst  quick  at  catching  the  right  appreheasioas 

iis,lestanyenemy  should  hurt  us  by  seeing  of  things,  not  thinking  that  words  are 

what  is  never  concealed ;  we  place  not  so  prejudicial  to  actions :  but  rather  the  not 

great  a  confidence  in  the  preparatives  and  being  duly  prepared  by  previous  debate^ 

artifices  of  war  as  in  the  native  warmth  before  we  are  obliged  to  proceed  to  cm- 

of  our  souls  impelling  us  to  action.     In  cution.  Herein  consists  oar  distinguishing 

point  of  education,  the  youth  of  some  peo-  excellence,  that  in  the  hour  of  action  wo 

pie  are  inured,  by  a  course  of  labonous  shew  the  greatest  courage,  and  yet  debate 

exercise,  to  support  toil  and  hardship  like  beforehand  the  expediency  of  our  mea- 

men;  but  we,  notwithstanding  our  easy  sures.   The  courage  of  others  is  the  reaolt 

and  elegant  way  of  life,  face  all  the  dan-  of  ignorance ;  deliberadon  makes  them 

gen  of  war  as  intrepidly  as  they.      This  cowards.     And  those  undoubtedly  nosi 

may  be  proved  by  facts,  since  the  Lacede-  bo  owned  to  have  the  greatest  eouls»  who^ 
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most  acotely  sensible  of  the  miseries  of  hare  more  at  sUke  than  men  whose  pnblie 

war   and  the  sweets  of  peaee»  are  not  advantages  are  not  so  valuable;  and  to 

hence  in  the  least  deterred  from  being  illustmte  by  actual  evidence,  how  great  a 

danger.  commendation  is  due  to  them  who  are 

In  acts  of  beneficence,  fiurther,  we  dif«  now  my  subjects,  and  the  greatest  part  of 

for  from  the  many.    We  preserve  friends,  whidi  they  have  already  received.    For 

not  by  receiving,  bat  by  conferring  obli«  the  encomiums  with  which  I  have  cele- 

gations.     For  be  who  does  a  kindness,  brated  the  state,  have  been  earned  for  it 

bath  the  advantage  over  him  who,  by  the  by  the  brevery  of  these,  and  of  men  like 

law  of  gratitude,  becomes  a  debtor  to  bis  these.    And  such  compliments  might  be 

benefactor.     The  person  obliged  is  com«  thought  too  high    and    exaggerated,  if 

pelted  to  act  the  more  insipid  part,  con-  Pf^  o^  ^^7  Grecians,  but  them  alone, 

scious  that  a  return  of  kindness  is  merely  The  fatal  period  to  which  these  gallant 

a  payment,  and  not  ad  obligation.    And  sonis  are  now  reduced,  is  the  surest  evi- 

We  alone   are  splendidly  beneficent  to  dence  of  their  merit — an  evidence  bsgun 

others,  not  so  much  from  interested  mo-  in  their  lives,  and  completed    by  their 

fives,  as  for  the  credit  of  pure  liberality,  deaths :  for  it  is  a  debt  of  justice  to  pay 

I  shall  sum  up  what  yet  remains,  by  only  superior  honours  to  men,  who  have  dero* 

adding,  that  our  Athens,  in  general,  is  the  ted  their  lives  in  fighting  for  their  country, 

school  of  Greece :  and  that  every  single  though  inferior  to  others  in  every  virtue 

Athenian  among  us  is  excellently  formed,  bqt  that  of  valour.     Their  last  service 

by  his  personal  qualifications,  for  all  the  effaceth  all  former  demerits — it  extends 

TariouB  scenes  of  active  life,  acting  with  a  to  the  public ;   their  private  demeanon 

most  graceful  demeanor,  and  a  most  ready  reached  only  to  a  few.    Yet  not  one  of 

habit  of  dispatch.  these  was  at  all  induced  to  shrink  from 

Hiat  I  have  not,  on  this  occasion,  made  danger,  through  fondness  of  those  delights 
use  of  a  pomp  of  words,  but  the  truth  of  which  the  peaceful  affluent  life  bestows  ; 
facts,  that  height  to  which,  by  such  a  con-  not  one  was  the  less  lavish  of  his  life, 
duct,  this  state  hath  rose,  is  an  undeniable  through  that  flattering  hope  attendant 
proof.  For  we  are  now  the  only  people  upon  want,  that  poverty  at  length  micht 
of  the  world,  who  are  found  by  experience  be  exchanged  for  affluence.  One  passion 
to  be  greater  than  in  report ;  tne  only  there  was  in  their  minds  much  stronger 
people  who,  repelling  the  attacks  of  an  in-  than  these,  the  desire  of  vengeance  on 
radmg  enemy,  exempts  their  defeat  from  their  enemies.  Regarding  this  as  the 
the  blush  of  indignation,  and  to  their  tri-  most  honourable  prize  of  dangers,  they 
butaries  no  discontent,  as  if  subject  to  boldly  rushed  towards  the  mark,  to  seec 
men  unworthy  to  command.  That  we  revenge,  and  then  to  satisfy  those  secon- 
deserve  our  power,  we  need  no  evidence  dary  passions.  The  uncertain  event  they 
to  manifest ;  we  have  great  and  signal  had  already  secured  in  hope ;  what  their 
proofii  of  this,  which  entitle  us  to  the  ad-  eyes  shewed  plainly  must  be  done,  they 
miration  of  the  present  and  of  future  ages,  trusted  their  own  valour  to  accomplish. 
We  want  no  Homer  to  be  the  herald  of  thinking  it  more  glorious  to  defend  tnem- 
our  praise ;  no  poet  to  deck  off  a  history  selves,  and  die  in  the  attempt,  than  to 
with  the  diarms  of  verse,  where  the  opi-  yield  and  live.  From  the  reproach  of 
nion  of  exploits  must  suffer  by  a  strict  re-  cowardice,indeed,  they  fled,  but  presented 
lation.  Every  sea  hath  been  opened  by  their  bodies  to  the  shock  of  battle ;  when, 
cor  fleets,  and  every  land  been  penetrated  insensible  of  fear,  but  triumphing  in  hope, 
by  our  armies,  which  have  every  where  in  the  doubtful  charge  they  instantly  drop; 
left  behind  them  eternal  monuments  of  our  and  thus  discharged  the  duty  whicn  brave 
enmity  and  our  friendship.  men  owe  to  their  country. 
^  In  thejust  defence  of  such  a  state,  these  As  for  you,  who  now  survive  them,  it 
▼ietims  of  their  own  valour,  scorning  the  is  your  business  to  pray  for  a  better  fate- 
ruin  threatened  to  it,  have  valiantly  fought  but  to  think  it  your  duty  also  to  preserve 
and  bravely  died.  And  every  one  of  the  same  spirit  and  warmth  of  courage 
those  who  survive  is  ready,  I  am  per-  against  your  enemies;  not  judging  the 
suaded,  to  sacrifice  life  in  such  a  cause,  expediency  of  this  from  a  mere  harangue 
And  for  this  reason  have  I  enlarged  so  — where  any  roan,  indulging  a  flow  of 
jnuch  on  national  points,  to  give  the  words,  may  tell  you,  what  you  yourselvee 
dearest  protf|  that  in  the  present  war  we  knew  as  well  u  he^  how  many  advantages 
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there  are  in  fightingTaliantly  against  your    task  to  fix  comfort  in  those  breasts  whicb 
lenemies— but  rather  making  the  daily  in-    will  have  frequent  remembrances,  in 


creasing  grandeur  of  this  community  the  ing  the  happiness  of  others,  of  what  they 

object  of  your   thoughts,  and  growing  once  themselves  enjoyed.     And   sorrow 

quite  enamoured  of  it.     And,  when  it  flows  not  from  the  absence  of  those  good 

really  appears  great  to  your  apprehen-  things  we  have  never  yet  experienced,  bal 

sions,  think  again,  that  this  grandeur  was  from  the  loss  of  those  to  which  we  hate 

acquired  by  brave  and  valiant  men ;  by  been  accustomed.    They,  who  are  not  yet 

men  who  knew  their  duty,  and  in  the  by  age  exempted  from  issue,  should  bs 

momentsof  action  were  sensible  ofshame;  comforted  in  the  hope  of  having  mora. 

who,  whenever  their  attempts  were  unsuc-  The  children  yet  to  be  bom  will  be  a 

cessfnl,  thought  it   dishonourable   their  private  benefit  to  some,  in  causing  them  to 

country  should  stand  in  need  of  any  thing  forget  such  as  no  longer  are,  and  will  be 

their  valour  could  do  for  it,  and  so  made  a  double  benefit  to  their  country,  in  pre- 

it  the  most  glorious  present.     Bestowing  venting  its  desolation,  and  providing  for 

thus  their  lives  on  the  public,  they  have  its  security.     For  those  persons  cannot  w 

every  one  received  a  praise  that  will  never  common  justice  be  regarded  as  membars 

decay,  a  sepulchre  that  will  be  most  illus-  of  equal  valne  to  the  public,  who  have 

trious. — Not  that  in  which  their  bones  lie  no  children  to  expose  to  danger  for  its 

mouldering,  but  that  in  which  their  fame  safety.  But  you,  whose  age  is  already  far 

is  preserved,  to  be   on    every  occasion,  advanced,  compute  the  greater  share  of 

when  honour  is  the  employ  of  either  word  happiness  your  longer  time  hath  afforded 

or  act,  eternally  remembered.  This  whole  for  so  much  gain,  persuaded  in  yourselves 

earth  is  the  sepulchre  of  illustrious  men  ;  the  remainder  will  be  but  short,  and  ea- 

nor  is  it  the  inscription  on  the  columns  in  lighten  that  space  by  the  glory  gained  by 

their  native  soil  that  alone  shews  their  these.      It    is  greatness   of    soul    alone 

inerit,  but  the  memorial  of  them,  better  that  never  grows  old :  nor  is  it  wealth 

than  all  inscriptions,  in  every  foreign  na-  that  delights  in  the  latter  stage  of  life,  as 

tion,  reposited  more  durably  in  universal  some  give  out,  so  much  as  honour, 

remembrance  than  on  their  own  tomb.  To  you,  the  sons  and  brothers  of  the 

From  this  very  moment,  emulating  these  deceased,  whatever  number  of  you   are 

noble  patterns,  placing  your  happiness  in  here,  a  field  of  hardy  contention  is  opened, 

liberty,  and  liberty  in  valour,  be  prepared  For  him,  who  no  longer  is,  every  one  is 

to  encounter  all  the  dangers  of  war.    For,  ready  to  commend,  so  that  to  whatever 

to  be  lavish  of  life  is  not  so  noble  in  those  height  you  push  your  deserts,  you  will 

whom  misfortunes  have  reduced  to  misery  scarce  ever  be  thought  to  equal,  but  to  be 

and  despair,  as  in  men  who  hazard  the  somewhat  inferior,  to  these.     Envy  will 

loss  of  a  comfortable  subsistence,  and  the  exert  itself  against  a  competitor  whilst  life 

enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  this  world  remains ;  but  when  death  stops  the  conw 

affords,   by   an  unsuccessful  enterprise,  petition,  affection  will  applaud    without 

Adversity,  after  a  series  of  ease  and  af-  restrsint. 

fluence,  sinks  deeper  into  the  heart  of  a  If,  after  this,  it  be  expected  from  me  to 
man  of  spirit,  than  the  stroke  of  death  in-  say  any  thing  to  you,  who  are  now  re^ 
sensibly  received  in  the  vigour  of  life  and  duced  to  a  state  of  widowhood,  about  fe- 
public  hope.  male  virtue,  I  shall  express  it  all  in  one 
For  this  reason,  the  parents  of  those  short  admonition : — It  is  youc  greatest 
who  are  now  gone,  whoever  of  them  may  glory  not  to  be  deficient  in  the  virtue  pe- 
be  attending  here,  I  do  not  bewail ; —  l  culiar  to  your  sex,  and  to  give  the  men  as 
shall  rather  comfort.  It  is  well  known  little  handle  as  possible  to  talk  of  your 
to  what  unhappy  accidents  they  were  behaviour,  whether  well  or  ill. 
liable  from  the  moment  of  their  birth  ;  I  have  now  discharged  the  province  al- 
and that  happiness  belongs  to  men  who  lotted  me  by  the  laws,  and  said  what  I 
have  reached  the  most  glorious  period  of  thought  most  pertinent  to  this  assembly, 
life,  as  these  now  have  who  are  to  you  the  Our  departed  friends  have  by  facts  been 
source  of  sorrow;  those,  whose  life  hath  already  honoured.  Their  children,  from 
received  lis  ample  measure,  happy  in  its  this  day  till  they  arrive  at  manhood,  shall 
continuance,  and  equally  happy  in  its  be  educated  at  the  public  expense  of  the 
conclusion.     I  know  it  in  truth  a  difficult  sUte*,  which  hath  appointed  so  beneficial 

\  V^^lV  ^**  *V* **^«y  "^^o"'^  ^  instructisd at  the  public expenie,  and  when  come  to  m^m  »r«. 
seated  witb  a  complete  .ait  of  armour,  and  bonoured  with  the  first  seats  in  all  publJ  "pllce^  *  "^ 
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a  meed  for  these,  and  all  future  relics  of    §  6*    HAMiraBAL   to  Scipio  AFRicAiiTTt, 
the  public  contests.    For  wherever  the        at  their  Interview  preceding  Ae  BatUe 
greatest  rewards  are  proposed  for  virtue,        of  Zama. 
there  the  best  of  patriots  are  ever  to  be 

found. — ^Now,  let  every  one  respectively  Since  4ate  has  so  ordained  it,  that  I, 
indulge  the  decent  grief  for  his  departed  who  began  the  war,  and  who  have  been 
friendjs  and  then  retire.        ThucyHdes.        so  often  on  the  point  of  ending  it  by  a 

complete  conquest,  should  now  come  of 
§  6.     Romulus  to  the  People  cf  RonUy    my  own  motion  to  ask  a  peace;   I  am 
after  building  the  CUy.  gi^d  that  it  is  of  vou,  Scipio,  I  have  the 

If  all  the  strength  of  cities  lay  in  the    fortune  to  ask  it.  Nor  will  this  be  among 
height  of  their  ramparts,  or  the  depth  of    the  least  of  your  glories,  that  Hannibal, 
their  ditches,  we  should  have  great  reason    victorious  over  so  many  Roman  generals, 
to  be  in  fear  for  that  which  we  have  now    submitted  at  last  to  you.    ' 
built.     But  are  there  in  reality  any  walls         I  could  wish,  that  our  fathers  and  we 
too  high  to  be  scaled  by  a  valiant  enemy!    had   confined   our   ambition  within  the 
and  of  what  use  are  ramparts  in  intestine    limits  which  nature  seems  to  have  pre- 
di visions?    They  may  serve  for  a  defence    scribed  to  it;  the  shores  of  Africa  and 
against  sudden  incursions  from  abroad ;    the  shores  of  Italy.    The  gods  did  not 
but  it  is  by  courage  and  prudence  chiefly,    give  us  that  mind.     On  both  sides  we 
that  the  invasions  of  foreign  enemies  are    have  been  so  eager  after  foreign  posses^ 
repelled ;  and  by  unanimity,  sobriety,  and    sions,  as  to  put  our  own  to  the  hazard  of 
justice,  that  domestic  seditions  are  pre-    war.    Rome  and  Carthage  have  had,  each 
vented.    Cities  fortified  by  the  strongest    in  her  turn,  the  enemy  at  her  gates.     But 
bulwarks  have  been  often  seen  to  yield  to    since    errors  past   may  be  more  easily 
force  from  without,  or  to  tumults  from    blamed  than  corrected,  let  it  now  be  the 
within.    An  exact  military  discipline,  and    work  of  you  and  me  to  put  an  end,  if 
a  steady  observance  of  civil  polity,  are  the    possible,  to  the  obstinate  contention.   For 
surest  barriers  against  these  evils.  my  own  part,  my  years  and  the  experience 

But  there  is  still  another  point  of  great    I  have  had  of  the  instability  of  fortune, 
importance  to  be  considered.     The  pros-    inclines  me  to  leave  nothing  to  her  deter- 
perity  of  some  rising  colonies,  and  the    mination,  which  reason  can  decide.     But 
apeedy  ruin  of  others,   hfLve  in  a  great    much  I  fear,  Scipio,    that  your  youth, 
measure  beeu  owing  to  their  form  of  go-    your  want  of  the  like  experience,  your 
vernment.   Were  there  but  one  manner  of    uninterrupted  success,  may   render  you 
ruling  states  and  cities  that  could  make    averse  from  the  thoughts  of  peace.     He 
them   happy,  the  choice  would   not  be    whom  fortune  has    never   failed,  rarely 
difficult ;  but  I  have  learnt,  that  of  the  va*    reflects  upon  her  inconstancy.  Yet,  with- 
rious  forms    of  government  among   the    out  recurring  to  former   examples,    my 
Greeks  and   Barbarians,  there  are  three    own  may  perhaps  suffice  to  teach  you  mo- 
which  are  highly  extolled  by  those  who    deration.     I  am  that  same  Hannibal,  yvho 
have  experienced  them ;  and  yet,  that  no     after  my  victory  at  Canns,  became  master 
one  of  these  is  in  all  respects  perfect,  but    of  the  greatest  part  of  your  country,  and 
each  of  them  has  some  innate  and  incu-    deliberated  with  myself  what  fate  I  should 
rable  defect.    Choose  you,  then,  in  what    decree  to  Italy  and  Rome.     And  now — 
manner  this  city  shall  be  governed.   Shall    see  the  change !  Here,  in  Africa,  I  am 
it  be  by  one  man  1  shall  it  be  by  a  select    come  to  treat  with  a  Roman,  for  my  own 
number  of  the  wisest  among  us  ?  or  shall    preservation  and  my  country's.     Such 
the  legislative  power  be  in  the  people?     are  the  sports  of  fortune !     Is  she  then  to 
As  for  me,  I  shall  submit  to  whatever    be  trusted  because  she  smiles?     An  ad- 
form  of  administration  you  shall  please    vantageous  peace    is  preferable    to    the 
to  establish.     As  I  think  myself  not  un-    hope  of  victory.    The  one  is  in  your  own 
worthy  to  command,  so  neither  am  I  un-    power,  the  other  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
willing  to  obey.    Your  having  chosen  me    gods.     Should  you   prove  victorious,  it 
to  be  the  leader  of  this  colony,  and  your     would  add  little  to  your  own  glory,  or 
calling  the  city  after  my  name,  are  honours    the  glory  of  your  country ;  if  vanquished, 
sufficient   to    content   me ;     honours   of    you  lose  in  cue  hour  all  the  honour  and 
which,  living  or  dead,  I  never  can  be  de-     reputation  you  have  been  so  many  years 
prived.  Hooke,        acquiring.     But  what  is  my  aim  in  all 
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tbist— diat  you  should  cootent  younelf  oerUinly.     If^  to  the  condidous*  btlbrr 

with  our  ceftsioa  of  Spain,  Sicilv,  Sardi-  agreed  upon,  you  had  added  somi  new 

Bia,  and  all  the  islands  between  Italy  and  articles  to    our  advantage,  there    woold 

Africa.     A  peace  on    these   conditions  have  been  matter  of  reference  to  the  Ro- 

will,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  secure  the  man  people;  but  when,  instead  of  addinc, 

future  tranquillity  of  Carthage,  but  be  you  retrench,  there  is  no  room  for  deh- 

sufficiently  glorious  for  you,  and  for  the  Deration.      The  Carthaginians  therrfore 

Roman  name.     And  do  not  tell  me,  that  must  submit  to  us  at  discretion,  or  must 

some  of  our  citizens  dealt  fraudulently  vanquish  us  in  battle.  Hooht. 


the  Emperor  to  reduce  htm  baA  to  ku 

former  narrow   ctrcumstonces,  thai  he 
§  7.  SciPio  s  Anmoer.  ^^^  ^  i^^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^ 

I  knew  very  well.  Hannibal,  that  it  was  maligniixi. 

the  hope  of  your  return  which  embold-  May  it  please  the  imperial  majesty  of 

ened  the  Carthaginians  to  break  the  truce  Csesar,  favourably  to  accept  the  humble' 

with  us,  and  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  a  submissions  and  grateful  acknowledgments 

peace,  when  it  was  just  upon  the  point  of  of  the  weak  though  faithful  guide  of  his 

being  concluded;  and  your  present  pro-  youth. 

posal  is  a  proof  of  it.  You  retrench  from  It  is  now  a  great  many  years  since  I 
their  concessions  every  thing  but  what  we  first  had  the  honour  of  attending  your 
are,  and  have  been  long  possessed  of.  imperial  majesty  as  preceptor.  And  your 
But  as  it  is  your  care  that  your  fellow-  bounty  has  rewarded  my  labours  with  8uc& 
citizens  should  have  the  obligation  to  affluence,  as  has  drawn  upoA  me,  what  I 
you,  of  being  eased  from  a  great  part  of  had  reason  to  expect,  the  envy  of  many  of 
their  burden,  so  it  ought  to  be  mine  that  those  persons,  who  are  always  ready  to 
they  draw  no  advantage  from  their  perfi-  prescribe  to  their  prince  where  to  bestow* 
diousnesji.  Nobody  is  more  sensible  than  and  where  to  withhold  his  favours^  It  is 
I  am  of  the  weakness  of  man,  and  the  well  known,  that  your  illnstrious  ancestor* 
power  of  fortune,  and  that  whatever  we  Augustus,  bestowed  on  his  deserving  &« 
enterprsie  is  subject  to  a  thousand  vourites,  Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  honours 
chances.  If,  before  the  Romans  passed  and  emoluments,  suitable  to  the  dignity 
into  Africa,  you  had  of  your  own  accord  of  the  benefactor,  and  to  the  services  of 
quitted  Italy,  and  made  the  offers  you  the  receivers :  nor  has  his  conduct  been 
now  make,  I  believe  they  would  not  have  blamed.  My  employment  about  your  ira- 
been  rejected.  But  as  you  have  been  perial  m^esty  has,  indeed,  been  purely  do- 
forced  out  of  Italy,  and  we  are  masters  mestic:  X  have  neither  headed  your  ar- 
here  of  the  open  country,  the  situation  of  mies,  nor  assisted  at  your  councils.  But 
things  is  much  altered.  And,  what  is  you  know.  Sir,  (though  there  are  some 
chiefly  to  be  considered,  the  Carthagini-  who  do  not  seem  to  attend  to  it)  that  a 
ans,  by  the  late  treaty,  which  we  entered  prince  may  be  served  in  different  ways, 
into  at  their  request,  were,  over  and  above  some  more,  others  less  conspicuous ;  and 
what  you  offer,  to  have  restored  to  us  that  the  latter  may  be  to  him  as  valuable 
our  prisoners  without  ransom,  delivered  as  the  former. 

up  their  ships  of  war,  paid  us  five  thou-  "  But  what !"  say  my  enemies,  "  shall 

sand  talents,  and  to  have  given  hostages  '*  a  private  persoA,  of  equestrian  rank, 

for  the  performance  of  all.     The  senate  "  and  a  provincial  by  birth,  be  advanced 

accepted  these    conditions,  but  Carthage  "  to  an  equality  with  the  patricians?  Shall 

failed  on  her  part ;    Carthage  deceived  *<  an  upstart,  of  no  name  nor  family,  rank 

us.    What  then  is  to  be  done  ?     Are  the  ^'  with  those  who  can,  by  the  statues  which 

Carthaginians  to  be  released    from   the  '*  make  the  ornament   of  their  palaces, 

most  important  articles  of  the  treaty,  as  '*  reckon   backward  a  line  of  ancestors, 

a  reward  of  their  breach  of  faith  ?     No,  **  long  enough  to  lire  out  the  fasti*  ?  Shall 

«  The  faiti,  or  calendars,  or^  if  you  please,  almanacs,  of  the  ancients,  haU,  as  our  almaitacH 
tables  of  kings,  consuls,  S&c. 
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**  a  philosopher  who  has  written  for  others 
*'  precepts  of  moderation,  and  contempt 
*'  of  all  that  is  external,  himself  live  in 
**  affluence  and  luxury  ?    Shall  he  purchase 

estates  and  lay  out  money  at  interest? 

Shall  he  build  palaces,  plant  gardens, 

and  adorn  a  country  at  his  own  expense, 
•*  and  for  his  own  pleasure  V* 

Cssar  has  given  royally,  as  became 
imperial  magnificence.  Seneca  has  re- 
ceJTed  what  his  prince  bestowed  ;  nor  did 
he  ever  ask :  he  is  only  guilty  of — not 
.refusing.  Caesar's  rank  places  bim  above 
the  reach  of  invidious  malignity.  Seneca 
is  not,  nor  can  be,  high  enough  to  despise 
the  envious.  As  the  overloaded  soldier, 
or  traveller,  would  be  glad  to  be  relieved 
of  his  burden,  so  I,  in  this  last  stage  of  the 
journey  of  life,  now  that  I  find  myself  un- 
equal to  the  lightest  cares,  beg,  that  Cassar 
would  kindly  ease  me  of  the  trouble  of  my 
unwieldy  wealth.  I  beseech  him  to  restore 
to  the  imperial,  treasury,  from  whence  it 
came,  what  is  to  me  superfluous  and  cum- 
brous. The  time  and  the  attention,  which 
I  am  now  obliged  to  bestow  upon  my 
villa  and  my  gardens,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
apply  to  the  regulations  of  my  mind.  C»- 
sar  is  in  the  flower  of  life  ;  long  may  lie 
be  equal  to  the  toils  of  government !  His 
goodness  will  grant  to  liis  worn-out  ser- 
vant leave  to  retire.  It  will  not  be  de- 
rogatory from  Caesar's  greatness  to  have 
it  said,  thut  he  bestowed  favours  on  some, 
who,  so  far  from  being  intoxicated  with 
them,  shewed — that  ihey  could  be  happy, 
when  (at  their  own  request)  divested  of 
them.  Com,  Tacil. 

§  9.  Speech  of  Chartsemus  an  Athe- 
nian Blxile  at  the  Court  of  Darius,  on 
being  asked  his  Opinion  of  the  warlike 
Preparations  nuJcing  by  that  Prince 
against  Alexander. 

Perhaps  your  Majesty  may  not  bear 
the  truth  from  the  mouth  of  a  Grecian,  and 
an  exile:  and  if  I  do  not  declare  it  now,  I 
never  will,  perhaps  I  may  never  have 
another  opportunity.  Your  Majesty's 
numerous  army,  drawn  from  various 
nations,  and  which  unpeoples  the  east, 
may  seem  formidable  to  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  gold,  the  purpl^,  and  the 
splendour  of  arms,  which  strike  the  eyes  of 
beholders,  make  a  show  which  surpasses 
the  imagination  of  all  who  have  not  seen  it. 
The  Macedonian  army,  with  which  your 
Majesty's  forces  are  going  to  contend,  is, 
pn  the  contrary,  grim,  and  horrid  of  as- 


pect, and  clad  in  iron.  The  irresistible 
phalanx  is  a  body  of  men  who,  in  the 
field  of  battle,  fear  no  onset,  being  prac-» 
tised  to  hold  together,  man  to  man,  shield 
to  shield,  and  spear  to  spear;  so  that  a 
brazen  wall  might  as  soon  be  broke 
through.  In  advancing,  in  wheeling  to 
right  or  left,  in  attacking,  in  every  exer- 
cise of  arms,  they  act  as  one  man.  They 
answer  the  slightest  sign  from  the  com- 
mander, as  if  his  soul  animated  the  whole 
array.  Every  soldier  has  a  knowledge  of 
war  sufficient  for  a  general.  And  this  dis- 
cipline, by  which  the  Macedonian  army 
is  become  so  formidable,  was  first  esta- 
blished, and  has  been  all  along  kept  up, 
by  a  fixed  contempt  of  what  your  Ma- 
jesty's troops  are  so  vain  of,  I  mean  gold 
and  silver.  The  bare  earth  serves  them  for 
beds.  Whatever  will  satisfy  nature,  is 
their  luxury.  Their  repose  is  always 
shorter  than  the  night.  Your  Majesty 
may,  therefore,  judge,  whether  the  Thes- 
salian,  Acarnanian,  and  j^tolian  cavalry, 
and  the  Macedonian  phalanx — an  army 
that  has,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  over- 
run half  the  world — are  to  be  repelled  by 
a  multitude  (however  numerous)  armed 
with  slings,  and  stakes  hardened  at  the 
points  by  fire.  To  be  upon  equal  terms 
with  Alexander,  your  Majesty  ought  to 
have  an  army  composed  of  the  same  sort 
of  troops :  and  they  are  no  where  to  be 
had,  but  in  the  same  countries  which  pro- 
duced those  conquerors  of  the  world. — It 
is  therefore  my  opinion,  that,  if  your  Ma- 
jesty were  to  apply  the  gold  and  silver, 
which  now  so  superfluously  adorn  your 
men,  to  the  purpose  of  hiring  an  army 
from  Greece,  to  contend  with  Greeks,  you 
might  have  some  chance  for  success; 
otherwise  I  see  no  reason  to  expect  any 
thing  else,  than  that  your  army  should  be 
defeated,  as  all  the  others  baye  been  who 
have  encountered  the  irresistible  Macedo- 
nians. Q.  Curtius. 

§  10.  Calistiienes's  Reproof  of  Cle- 
on's  Flattery  to  Alexander,  on  tchom 
he  had  proposed  to  confer  Divinity  by 
VoU. 

If  the  king  were  present,  Cleon,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  my  answering  to 
what  you  have'  just  proposed  ;  he  would 
himself  reprove  you  for  endeavouring  to 
draw  him  into  an  imitation  of  foreign  ab- 
surdities, and  bringing  envy  upon  him  by 
such  unmanly  flattery.  As  he  is  absent  T 
take  unon  me  to  tell  you,  in  his  name,  that 
2C 
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no  praise  is  lasting,  but  what  is  ra« 
tional ;  and  that  you  do  what  you  can  to 
lessen  his  glory,  instead  of  adding  to  it 
Heroes  have  never,  among  us,  been  dei- 
fied, till  after  their  death  ;  and,  whateyer 
may  be  your  way  of  thinking,  Cleon,  for 
iiiy  part  I  wish  the  king  may  not,  for  many 
years  to  come,  obtain  that  honour. 

You  have  mentioned,  as  precedents  of 
what  you  propose,  Hercules  and  Bacchus. 
Do  you  imagine,  Cleon,  that  they  were 
deified  over  a  cup  of  wine;  and  are  you 
«nd  I  qualified  to  make  gods  ?  is  the  king, 
oar  sovereign,  to  receive  his  divinity  from 
you  and  me  who  are  his  subjects?  First, 
try  your  power,  whether  you  can  make  a 
][ing.  It  is,  surely,  easier  to  make  a  king 
than  a  god ;  to  give  an  earthly  dominion, 
than  a  throne  in  heaven.  I  only  wish  that 
the  gods  may  have  heard,  without  ofience, 
the  arrogant  proposal  you  have  made  of 
adding  one  to  their  number ;  and  that 
they  may  still  be  so  propitious  to  us,  as  to 
grant  the  continuance  of  that  success  to 
our  afiairs  with  which  they  have  hitherto 
favoured  us.  For  my  part,  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  my  country ;  nor  do  I  ap- 
prove of  our  adopting  the  rites  of  foreign 
nations,  or  learning  from  them  how  we 
ought  to  reverence  our  kings.  To  receive 
laws  or  rules  of  conduct  from  them,  what 
is  it  but  to  confess  ourselves  inferior  to 
them  ?  Q.  Cur  litis, 

I  11.  Brutus's  Speech  in  Vindication  of 
CiBSAR's  Murder. 

Boroans,  countrymen,  and  lovers ! — 
Hear  roe,  for  my  cause;  and  be  silent  that 
you  may  hear.  Believe  me,  for  mine  ho- 
nour ;  and  have  respect  to  mine  honour, 
that  you  may  believe.  Censure  me,  in 
your  wisdom ;  and  awake  your  senses, 
that  you  may  the  better  judge. 

If  there  be  any  in  this  assembly,  any 
dear  friend  of  Caesar's,  to  him  I  say,  that 
Brutus's  love  to  Cassar  was  no  less  than 
bis.  If,  then,  that  friend  demand  why 
Brutus  rose  against  Caesar  ?  this  is  my  an- 
swer— Not  that  I  loved  Caesai;  less,  but 
that  I  loved  Rome  more.  Had  you  rather 
Cassar  were,  and  die  all  slaves  ;  than  that 
Caesar  were  dead,  to  live  all  freemen  ?  As 
Caesar  loved  me,  1  weep  for  him ;  as  he 
^as  fortunate,  1  rejoice  at  it ;  as  he  was 
▼aliant,  I  honour  him ;  but  as  he  was  am- 
bitious, I  slew  him.  There  are  tears  for 
his  love,  joy  for  his  fortune,  honour  for 
his  valour,  and  death  for  his  ambition. 
W^'i  here  ao  base,  that  would  bo  a 


bond-man  ?— >If  any,  speak ;  for  him  hinre 
I  ofiended.  Who's  here  so  rude,  that 
would  not  be  a  Roman  ? — If  any,  speak; 
for  him  have  I  offended.  Who  s  here  so 
vile, that  will  not  love  his  country? — If 
any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I  offended. —  I 
pause  for  a  reply. 

None? — Then  none  have  I  ofiTended. 
I  have  done  no  more  to  Caesar,  than  you 
should  do  to  Brutus.  The  question  of  his 
death  is  enrolled  in  the  capitol ;  his  glory 
not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy  ; 
nor  his  offences  inforced,  for  which  he 
suffered  death. 

Here  comes  his  body  mourned  by  Mark 
Antony;  who,  though  he  had  no  hand  in 
his  death,  shall  receive  the  benefit  of  his 
dying,  a  place  in  the  commonwealth  ;  as 
which  of  you  shall  not?  With  this  J  de- 
part— l^hat,  as  I  slew  my  best  lover  for  the 
good  of  Rome,  I  have  the  same  dagger 
for  myself,  when  it  shall  please  my  coun- 
try to  need  my  death.  Shakspedre. 

§  12.  Caiub  Marius  to  the  Romans, 
sheudng  the  Absurdity  of  their  hesitaling 
to  confer  on  him  the  Rank  of  General, 
merely  on  accotmt  of  his  Extraction^ 

It  is  but  too  common,  my  countrymeoy 
to  observe  a  material  difference  between 
the  behaviour  of  those  who  stand  candi- 
dates for  places  of  power  and  trust,  before 
and  after  their  obtaining  them.  They  so- 
licit them  in  one  manner,  and  execute  them 
in  another.  They  set  out  with  a  great 
appearance  of  activity,  humility,  and  mo- 
deration ;  and  they  quickly  fall  into  sioth, 
pride,  and  avarice. — It  is,  undoubtedly, 
no  easy  matter  to  discharge,  to  the  general 
satisfaction,  the  duty  of  a  supreme  com- 
mander, in  troublesome  times.  I  am,  f 
hope,  duly  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
the  office  I  propose  to  take  upon  roe  for 
the  service  of  my  country.  To  carry  on, 
with  effect,  an  expensive  war,  and  yet  be 
frugal  of  the  public  money ;  to  oblige 
those  to  serve,  whom  it  may  be  delicate 
to  offend ;  to  conduct,  at  the  same  time,  a 
complicated  variety  of  operations;  to  con- 
cert measures  at  home,  answerable  to  the 
state  of  things  abroad  ;  and  to  gain  every 
valuable  end,  in  spite  of  opposition  from 
the  envious,  the  factious,  and  the  disat- 
tected-to  do  all  this,  my  countrymen,  ift 
more  difficult  than  is  generally  thought. 

But  besides  the  disadvantages  which 
are  common  to  me  with  all  others  in  emi- 
nem  staUons,  my  case  is,  in  this  respect. 
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peculiarly  hard — that  -whcmas  a  com- 
mander of  Patrician  rank,  if  he  is  guilty  of 
a  ncf^lect  or  breach  of  duty,  has  his  great 
connexions,  the  antiquity  of  his  family, 
the  important  serrices  of  bis  ancestors,  and 
the  multitudes  he  has,  by  power,  engaged 
in  his  interest,  to  screen  him  from  condign 
punishment,  my  whole  safety  depends  upon 
myself;  which  renders  it  the  more  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  me  to  take  care  that 
my  conduct  be  clear  and  unexceptionable. 
Besides,  I  am  well  aware,  my  country- 
men, that  the  eye  of  the  public  is  upon 
rae ;  and  that,  though  the  impartial,  who 
prefer  the  real  advantage  of  the  common- 
wealth to  all  other  considerations,  favour 
my  pretensions,  the  Patricians  want  no- 
thing so  much  as  an  occasion  against  me. 
It  is,  therefore,  my  fixed  resolution,  to  use 
my  best  endeavours,  that  you  be  not  dis- 
appointed in  me,  and  that  their  indirect 
designs  against  me  may  be  defeated. 

I  have,  from  my  youth,  been  familiar 
with  toils  and  with  dangers.     I  was  faith- 
ful to  your  interest,  my  countrymen,  when 
I  served  you  for  no  reward,  but  that  of 
honour.   It  is  not  my  design  to  betray  you, 
DOW  that  you  have  conferred  upon  me  a 
place  of  profit     You  have  committed  to 
my  conduct  the  war  against  Jugurtha. 
The  Patricians  are  offended  at  this.     But 
where  would  be  the  wisdom  of  giving  such 
a  command  to  one  of  their  honourable 
body  ?  a  person  of  illustrious  birth,  of  an- 
cient family,  of  innumerable  statues,  but 
*— of  DO  experience !  What  service  would 
Mb  long  line  of  dead  ancestors,  or  his  mul- 
titude of  motionless  statues,  do  his  coun- 
try in  the  day  of  battle  T  What  could  such 
a  general  do,  but  in  his  trepidation  and  in- 
experience, have  recourse  to  some  inferior 
commander,  for  direction  in  difiicuUies  to 
.which  he  was  not  himself  equal?  Thus 
your  Patrician  general  would,  in  fact,  have 
a  general   over  him  ;  so  that  the  acting 
commander  would  still  be  a  Plebeian.   So 
true  is  this,  my  countrymen,  that  I  have 
myself  known  those  who  have  been  chosen 
consuls,  begin  then  to  read  the  history  of 
'their  own  country,  of  which,  till  that  time, 
tiiey  were  totally  ignorant ;  that  is,  they 
first  obtained  the  employment,  and  then 
•bethought  themselves  of  the  qualifications 
neoenary  for  the  proper  discbarge  of  it 

I  tobniit  to  your  judgment,  Romans,  on 
•which  side  tk§  advantage  Hes,  when  a 
jeonparitOA  ii  made  between  Patrician 
lm«gbttiMtt  and  Plebeian  ezpenenee.  The 
wmf  fBtiaini  wkiih  ahoy  iiavB  only  lead. 


I   have  partly  seen,   and  partly  myself 
achieved.    What  they  know  by  reading,  I 
know  by  action.  They  are  pleased  to  slight 
my  mean  birth ;  I  despise  their  mean  cha- 
racters.   Want  of  birth  and  fortune  is  the 
objection  against  me;   want  of  personal 
worth  against  them.    But  are  not  all  men 
of  the  same  species?  What  can  make  a 
difference  between  one  man  and  another,     ^ 
but  the  endowments  of  the  mind  ?  For  my 
part,  I  shall  always  look  upon  the  bravest 
man  as  the  noblest  man.    Suppose  it  vrete 
inquired  of  the  fathers  of  sucn  Patriciane 
as  Albinus  and  Bestia,  whether,  if  they 
had  their  choice,  they  would  desire  sons  of 
their  character,  or  of  mine ;  what  would 
they  answer,  but  that  they  should  wish  the 
worthiest  to  be  their  sons  ?  If  the  Patri- 
cians have  reason  to  despise  me,  let  them 
likewise  despise  their  ancestors ;   whose 
nobility  was  the  fruit  of  their  virtue.     Do 
they  envy  the  honours  bestowed  upon  me  1 
let  them  envy,  likewise,  my  labours,  my 
abstinence,  and  the  dangers  I  have  under- 
gone for  my  country,  by  which  I   have 
acquired  them.     But  those  worthless  men 
lead  such  a  life  of  inactivity,  as  if  they 
despised  any  honours  you   can  bestow, 
whilst  they  aspire  to  honours  as  if  they 
had  deserved  them  by  the  most  industrious 
virtue.   They  lay  claim  to  the  rewards  of 
activity,  for  their  having  enjoyed  the  plea^ 
sures  of  luxury ;  yet  none  can  be  mora 
lavish  than  they  are  in  praise  of  their  an- 
cestors:   and  they  imagine  they  honour 
themselves  by  celebrating  their  forefathers; 
whereas  they  do  the  very  contrary :  for,  as 
much  as  their  ancestors  were  distinguished 
for  their  virtues,  so  much  are  they  dis- 
graced by  their  vices.     The  glory  of  an- 
cestors casts  a  light,  indeed,  upon  their  pos- 
terity ;  but  it  only  serves  to  shew  what 
the  descendants  are.    It  alike  exhibits  to 
public  view  their  degeneracy  and  their 
worth.     I  own,  I  cannot  boast  of  the 
deeds  of  my  forefathers;  but  I  hope  I 
may  answer  the  cavils  of  the  Patricians, 
by  sunding  up  in  defence  of  what  I  have 
myself  done. 

Observe  now,  my  countrymen,  the  in- 
justice of  the  Patricians.  They  arrogate 
to  themselves  honours,  on  account  of  the 
exploits  done  by  their  forefathers ;  whilst 
they  will  not  allow  me  the  due  praise,  for 
performing  the  very  same  sort  of  actions 
in  my  own  person.  He  has  no  statues, 
they  cry,  of  his  family.  He  can  trace  no 
venerable  line  of  ancestors. — ^What  then  ? 
Is  it  matter  of  more  praise  to  disgrace 
2C  2 
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one*!  illuBtrious  ancestors,  than  to  become    eternal  disputes  between  the  senate  ui 
iUastriotis  by  one's  own  good  behaviour?    the  people  are  the  sole  cause  of  our  mia- 
Whal  if  I  can  shew  no  bUtues  of  my  fa-    fortunes.     While  we  will  set  no  bounds 
roily?  I  can  shew  the  8:andards,  the  ar-    to  our  dominion,  nor  you  to  your  libcntj ; 
mour,   and  the  trappings,  which  I  have    while  you    impatiently  endure  Patrician 
myself  taken  from  the  vanquished:  1  can    magistrates,  and  we  Plebeian;  our  ene- 
shew  the  scars  of  those  wounds  which  I    mics  Uke   heart,  grow  elated,  and  pra- 
have  received  by  facing  the  enemies  of  my    sumptuous.    In  the  name  of  the  immortal 
country.    These  are  my  statues.     These    coda,  what  is  it,  Romans,  you  would  have? 
are  the  honours  I  boast  of.    Not  left  me    You  desifad  Tribunes;   for  the  sake  of 
by  inheritance,  as  theirs :  but  earned  by    peace,  we  granted  them.   You  were  eager 
toil,  by  abstinence,  by  valour;    amidst    to  have  Decemvirs;  we  consented  to  their 
clouds  of  dust,  and  seas  of  blood :  scenes    creation.    You  grew  weary  of  tbeae  De- 
of  action,  where  those  effeminate  Patri-    cemvirs;  we  obliged  them   to  abdicate, 
cians,  who  endeavour  by  indirect  means  to    Your  hatred  pursued  them  when  redaoed 
depreciate  me  in  your  esteem,  have  never    to  private  men;  and  we  suffered  jrou  to 
dared  to  shew  their  faces.  Salbtst.        put  to  death,  or  banish.  Patricians  of  the 

^       ,     -  _  ^  ,    ^,      first  rank  in  the  republic.     You  insisted 

§  1 8.     Speech  •/  Titus  Qoinctios  to  the  ^^le  restoration  of  the  Tribuneship ; 

.    Romans,  when  the  Mqvi  «nd  Volsci,    ^^  yielded:  we  quietly  saw  Consuls  of 
taking  advantage  of  Uuir  intestine  coni^  ^^^  f^cji^^n  elected.     You  hare  the 

motiona,  ravaged  their  Uuntiif  to  the    J^rotection  of  your  Tribunes,  and  the  pri- 
gate$  of  Rom K.  Tilege  of  appeal;  the  Patricians  are  sub- 

Though  I  am  not  conscious,  O  Romans,  jected  to  the  decrees  of  the  Commons, 
of  any  crime  by  me  committed,  it  is  yet  Under  pretence  of  equal  and  impartial 
with  the  utmost  shame  and  confusion  that  laws,  you  have  invaded  our  rights ;  and 
I  appear  in  your  assemblv.  You  have  seen  we  have  suffered  it,  and  we  still  suffer  it. 
it — posterity  will  know  it !  —in  the  fourth  When  shall  we  see  an  end  of  discord  f 
consulship  of  Titus  Quinctius,  the  iEqui  When  shall  ^e  have  one  interest,  and 
and  Volsci  (scarce  a  match  for  the  Hernici  one  common  country  T  Victorious  and 
alone)  came  in  arms  to  the  very  gates  of  triumphant,  you  shew  less  temper  than 
Rome,  and  went  away  again  unchastised !  we  under  defeat  When  you  are  to  con- 
The  course  of  our  niunners,  indeed,  and  tend  with  us,  you  can  seize  the  Aventine 
the  state  of  our  affairs,  have  long  been  hill,  you  can  possess  yourselves  of  the 
such,  that  I  had  no  reason  to  presage  much    Mons  Sacer. 

good .  but,  could  I  have  imagined  that  so  The  enemy  is  at  our  gates,  the  ^squi- 
great  an  ignominy  would  have  befallen  me  line  is  near  being  taken,  and  nobody  stirs 
this  year,  I  would,  by  banishment  or  death  to  hinder  it.  But  against  us  you  are  va- 
(if  all  other  means  had  failed)  have  avoided  liant,  against  us  you  can  arm  with  dili- 
the  station  I  am  now  in.  What!  might  gence.  Come  on  then,  besic^  the  senate- 
Rome  then  have  been  taken,  if  those  men  house,  make  a  camp  of  the  forum,  fill  the 
who  were  at  our  gates  had  not  wanted  jails  with  our  chief  nobles ;  and  when  you 
courage  for  the  attempt?— Rome  taken,  have  achieved  these  glorious  exploits, 
whilst  I  was  consul! -Of  honours  1  had  then,  at  last,  sally  out  at  the  i&quiline 
sufficient— of  life  enough—more  than  gate,  with  the  same  fierce  spirits,  against 
enough— I  should  have  died  in  my  third  the  enemy.  Does  your  resolution  fail  ^ 
consulate.  you  for  this  ?     Go  then,  and  behold  from 

But  who  are  they  that  our  dasUrdly  our  walls  your  lands  ravaged,  your  houses 
enemies  thus  despise?— the  consuU.  or  plundered  and  in  flames,  the  whole  coun- 
you,  Romans?  If  we  are  m  fault,  depose  try  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  Have 
us,  or  punish  us  yet  more  severely.  If  you  any  thing  here  to  repair  these  da- 
you  are  to  blame— may  neiiUer  gods  nor  mages  ?  Will  the  Tribunes  make  up  your 
men  punish  your  faulu!  only  may  you  losses  to  you?  They  will  give  you  words 
repent!  No,  Romans,  the  confidence  of  as  many  as  you  please ;  bring  impeach- 
our  enemies  is  not  owing  to  their  courage,  menu  in  abundance  against  the  prime  men 
or  to  their  belief  of  your  cowardice :  they    in  the  state ;  heap  Ia4  upon  la^ ;  assem- 

know  both  themselves  and  you.  Discord,    any  of  yon  return  the  richer  from  those 
discord,  IS  the  ruin -of  this  city!     The    «~emblies?  Extinguish,  ORomanT,  S^ 
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f«tal   dirraions;    generously    break   this  then?     What  fidelity  can    lie  expected 

cursed   enchantmenty    which   keeps  you  among  strangers,  if  it  is  wanting  among 

buried  in  a  scandalous  inaction.     Open  relations?  The  kingdom  I  leave  you  is  iq 

your  eyes,  and  coasider  the  management  good  condition,  if  you  govern  it  properly ; 

of  those  ambitious  men,   who  to  make  if  otherwise,  it  is  weak.     For  by  agree- 

themselves  powerful  in  their  party y-study  ment  a  small  state  increases :  by  division  a 

nothing  but  how  they  may  foment  divi^  great  one  falls  into  ruin.     It  will  lie  upon 

sions  in  the  commonwealth.— If  you  can  you,  Jugurtha,  who    are  come   to  nper 

but  summon  up  your  former  courage,  if  years  than  your  brothers,  to  provide  that 

you  will  now  march  out  of  Rome  with  no  misconduct  produce    any  bad  effect. 

your  consuls,  there  is  no  punishment  you  And,  if  any  difference  should  arisebetweea 

can  inflict  which  I  will  not  submit  to,  if  I  you  and  your  brothers  (which  may  the 

do  not  in  a  few  days  drive  those  pillagers  gods  avert!)  the  public  will  charge  you, 

out  of  our  territory.     This  terror  of  war,  however  innocent  you  may  be,  as  the  ag- 

with  which  you  seem  so  grievously  struck,  gressor,  because  your  years  and  abilities! 

shall  quickly  be  removed  from  Rome  to  give  you  the  superiority.     But  I  firmly 

their  own  cities.                           Hooke.  persuade  myself,  that  you  will  treat  them 

n  lA    -KM           M    T  with  kindness,  and  that  they  will  honour 

S  14.  M.CIP84  to  JoouBTB*.  ,„^  ^^^^  y^„^  „  y„^,  dUtiiiguished 

You  know,  Jugurtha,  that  I  received  virtue  deserves,                            SalluiL 
you  under  my  protection  in  your  early 

youth,  when  left  a  helpless  and  hopeless  §  15.  Speech  of  Pubuus    SciPio.to  ihe 

orphan.   I  advanced  you  to  high  honour^  Roman  Army -before  ihe  BalUt  of  the 

in  my  kingdom,  in  the  full  assurance  that  Tigin.  * 
you  would  prove  grateful  for  my  kindness 

to  you;  and  that,  if  I  came  to  have  chil-  Were  you,   soldiers,    the  same   army 

drenofmy  own,  you  would  study  to  repay  which  I   had  with  me  in  Gaul,  I  might 

to  them  what  you  owed  to  me.     Hitherto  well  forbear  saying  any  thing  to  you  at 

I  have  had  no  reason  to  repent  of  my  fa-  this  time:  for  what  occasion  could  there 

vours  to  you.     For,  to  omit  all  former  in-  be  to  use  exhortation  to  a  cavalry  that 

stances  of  your  extraordinary  merit,  your  had  so  signally  vanquished  the  squadrons 

late  behaviour  in  the  Numantian  war  has  of  the  enemy  upon  the  Rhone  ;  or  to  le- 

reflected  upon  me,  and  my  kingdom,  a  cions,  by  whom  that  same  enemy,  flying 

new  and  distinguished  glory.     You  have,  before  them  to  avoid  a  battle,  did  in  eff*ect 

by  your  valour,  rendered  the  Roman  com-  confess  themselves  conquered  ?     But,  as 

monwealth,whichbefore  was  well  afiected  these    troops,  having  been   enrolled  for 

to  our  interest,  much  more  friendly.     In  Spain,  are  there  with  my  brother  Cneius, 

Spain,  you  have  raised  the  honour  of  my  making  war  under  my  auspices  (as  was  the 

Dame  and  crown.     And   you  have  sur-  will  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome)  I, 

mounted  what  is  justly  reckoned  oneof  the  that  you  might  have  a  consul   for  your 

greatest  difficulties;  having,  by  your  me-  captain,  against  Hannibal  and  the  Cartha- 

rit,  silenced  envy.     My  dissolution  seems  ginians,  have  freely  offered  myself  for  this 

now  to  be  fast  approaching.     I  therefore  war.     You,  then,  have  a  hew  general ; 

beseech  and  conjure  you,  my  dearJugur-  and  I  a  new  army.     On  this  account,  a 

tha!  by  this  right  hand;  by  the  remem-  few  words  from  me  to  you  will  be  neither 

brance  of  my  past  kindness  to  you ;  by  the  improper  nor  unseasonable, 

honour  of  my  kingdom;  and  by  the  ma-  That  you  may  not  be  unapprised  of  what 

jesty  of  the  gods ;  be  kind  to  my  two  sons,  sort  of  enemies  you  are  going  to  encounter, 

whom  my  favour  to  you  has  made  your  or  of  what  is  to  be  feared  from  them,  they 

brothers;  and  do  not  think  of  forming  a  are  the  very  same  whom,  in  a  former  war, 

connexion  with  any  stranger,  to  the  pre-  you  vanquished  both  by  land  and  sea;  the 

judice  of  your  relations.  It  is  not  by  arms,  same  from  whom  you  took   Sicily  and 

nor  by  treasures,  that  a  kingdom  is  secured,  Sardinia,  and  who  have  been  these  twenty 

but  by  well  affected  subjects  and  allies,  years  your  tributaries.     You  will  not,  I 

And.it  is  bv  faithful  and  important  scr-  presume,  march  against  these  men,  with 

▼ices,  that  friendship  (which  neither  gold  only  that  courage  v?ith  which  you  are  wont 

will  purchase,  nor  arms  extort)  is  secured,  to  face  other  enemies;  but  with  a  cerUin 

But  what  friendship  is  more  perfect,  than  anger  and  indignation,  such  as  you  would 

that  which  ought  to  obtam  between  bro-  feel  if  you  saw  your  slaves  on  a  sudden  rise 
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up  in  irms  againM  you.     Conquered  and  the  earth,  within  tbMt  tWMitjr  jmMf  hii 

enslaved,  it  is  not  boldness,  but  necessity  brought  forth  m  new  hind  of  Canhagi- 

that  urges  them  to  battle,  unless  you  can  nians;  or  whether  they  be  the  nme  sort  of 

believe  that  those  who  avoided  fighting  men  who    fought   at  the   Agates,    and 

when  their   army  was   entire,   have  ac-  whom,  at  Eryx,  you  suffered  to  redeem 

Suired  better  hope  by  the  loss  of  two-  themselves  at  eighteen  denarii  per  head ; 
lirds  of  their  horse  and  foot  in  the  pas-  whether  this  Haanibal,  for  laboora  and 
eaee  of  the  Alps.  journeys,  be,  as  he  would  be  thought,  the 
But  you  have  heard,  perhaps,  that,  rival  of  Hercules;  or,  whether  he  l^,  what 
though  they  are  few  in  number,  they  are  his  father  left  him,  a  tributary,  a  vaaeaU  a 
men  of  stout  hearts  and  robust  bodies;  slave  of  the  Roman  people.  Did  not  the 
heroes  of  such  strength  and  vigour,  as  no-  consciousness  of  hia  wicked  deed  at  8a« 
thing  is  able  to  resist.  —Mere  effigies!  nay,  gimtum  torment  him  and  make  him  des- 
shadows  of  men !  wretches,  emaciated  perate,  he  would  have  some  regard,  if 
with  hunger  and  benumbed  with  cold !  not  to  his  conquered  country,  yet  surely 
bruised  and  battered  to  pieces  among  the  to  his  own  family,  to  his  father's  memory, 
recks  and  craggy  cliffs !  their  weapons  to  the  treaty  written  with  Hamilcar's  own 
broken,  and  their  horses  weak  and  foun-  hand.  We  might  have  starved  him  in 
dered!  Such  are  the  cavalry,  and  such  the  Eryz  ;  we  might  have  pass«ed  into  Africa 
infantry,  with  which  you  are  going  to  with  our  victorious  fleet ;  and,  in  a  few- 
contend  ;  not  enemies,  but  the  fragments  days,  have  destroyed  Carthage.  At  their 
of  enemies.  There  is  nothing  which  I  humble  supplication,  we  pardoned  them  ; 
more  apprehend,  than  that  it  will  be  we  released  them,  when  they  were  closely 
thought  Hannibal  was  vanquished  by  the  shut  up,  without  a  possibility  of  escaping ; 
Alps,  before  we  had  any  conflict  with  him.  we  made  peace  with  them,  when  they 
But,  perhaps,  it  was  fitting  it  should  be  were  conquered.    When  they  were  dis- 

00  ;  and  that,  with  a  people  and  a  leader  tressed  by  the  African  war,  we  considered 
who  had  violated  leagues  and  covenants,  them,  we  treated  them,  as  a  people  under 
the  gods  themselves,  without  man's  help,  our  protection.  And  what  is  the  return 
should  begin  the  war,  and  bring  it  to  a  they  make  us  for  all  these  favours  t 
near  conclusion :  and  that  we,  who,  next  Under  the  conduct  of  a  hair-brained 
to  the  gods,  have  been  injured  and  of-  young  man,  they  come  hither  to  overturn 
fended,  should  hoppily  finish  what  they  our  state,  and  lay  waste  our  country.  I 
have  begun.  could  wish,  indeed,  that  it  were  not  so ; 

I  need  not  be  in  an^  fear  that  you  and   that  the  war  we  are  now  engaged 

should  suspect  me  of  saymg  these  things  in  concerned  only  our  own  glory,   and 

merely  to  encourage  you,  while  inwardly  not  our  preservation.     But  the  contest  at 

1  have  different  sentiments.  What  bin-  present  is  not  for  the  possession  of  Sicily 
dered  me  from  going  into  Spain  ?  That  and  Sardinia,  but  of  Italy  itself:  nor  la 
was  my  province,  where  I  should  have  there  behind  us  another  army,  which,  if 
bad  the  less  dreaded  Asdrubal,  not  Han-  we  should  not  prove  the  conquerors,  may 
nibal,  to  deal  with.  But  hearing,  as  I  make  head  against  our  victorious  ene- 
passed  along  the  coast  of  Gaul,  of  this  mies.  Iliere  are  no  more  Alps  for  them 
enemy  s  march,  I  landed  my  troops,  sent  to  pass,  which  might  give  us  leisure  to 
the  horse  forward,  and  pitched  my  camp  raise  new  forces.  No,  soldiew;  here  yon 
upon  the  Mhone.  A  part  of  rny  cavalry  must  make  your  sUnd,  as  if  you  were 
encountered,  and  defeated  that  of  the  just  now  before  the  walls  of  Rome.  Let 
enemy.  My  '^^V^VJ^^^^'"^  *We  to  every  one  reflect,  that  he  is  now  to  de- 
overtake  theirs,  which  fled  before  us  1  re-  fend,  not  his  own  person  only,  but  hia 
turned  to  my  fleet;  and,  with  all  the  ex-  wife,  his  children,  his  helpless  infanta, 
peditionlcouldusemso  ongavoyageby  Yet,  let  not  private  considerations  alone 
•ea  and  land,  am  ^^^^^^.."/^^^^^^^  possess  our  minds;  let  u.  remember  that 
the  foot  of  the  Alps.  ^^^'^^^^^^^  the  eyes  of  the  senate  and  the  people  of 
chnation  to  avoid  a  iKmte^^^^^^  tre-  Rome  are  upon  us;  and  that,  M  our 
mendous  H*»»»*>.»JJ„ f^^J.^^^^^^  force  and  couVage  sh'all  now  prove,  such 
h.m  only  by  accident  ^^^  u*^^  or  jill  be  the  fortune  of  that  city,  and  of  the 
am  I  <-onio  on  purpose  to  cnaiienge  mm  to  Roman  Amnin.  ^  u  i 
thaeomlm.?   fwUdgl.dly  try  whether  "''"""  •"*"*•  Hook*. 
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§  16.     SpeeA  of  Hanwibal  to  the  Car-     you  now  to  fight  ?     With  raw  soldiers,  an 
mAQimAvAi^y,onthesarMOccagum.     undisciplined  army,  beaten,  vanquished. 

"^  besieged  by  the  Uauls  the  very  last  sum- 
I  know  not,  soldiers,  whether  you  or     mer;  an  army,  unknown  to  their  leader, 
your  prisoners  be  encompassed  by  fortune  and  unacquainted  with  him. 
with   the  stricter  bonds  and  necessities.        Or  shall  I,  who  was  born,  I  might  al- 
Two  seas  enclose  you  on  the  right  and  most  say,  but  certainly  brought  up,  in  the 
left;  not  a  ship  to  fly  to  for  escaping.  Be-  tent   of  my  father,    that  roost  excellent 
fore  you  is  the  Po,  a  river  broader  and  general ;  shall  I,  the  conqueror  of  Spain 
more  rapid  than  the  Rhone ;  behind  you  and  Gaul;  and  not  only  of  the  Alpine 
are  the  Alps;  over  which,  even  when  your  nations,  but,  which  is  greater  still,  of  the 
numbers  were  undiminished,    you  were  Alps  themselves ;  shall  I  compare  myself 
hardly  able  to  force  a  passage.  Here  then,  with  this  half-year  captain !  a  captain,  be« 
soldiers,  you  must  either  conquer  or  die,  fore  whom  should  one  place  the  two  ar- 
the  very  first  hour  you  meet  the  enemy.  mies,  without  their  ensigns,  I  am  per- 
But  the  same  fortune  which  has  thus  suaded  he  would  not  know  to  which  of 
laid  you  under  the  necessity  of  fighting,  them  he  is  consul.      1  esteem  it  no  small 
has  set  before  your  eyes  those  rewards  of  advantage,  soldiers,  that  there  is  not  one 
victory,  than  which  no  men  are  ever  wont  among  you,  who  has  not  often  been  an 
to  wish   for  greater  from    the   immortal  eye-witness  of  my  exploits  in  war ;  not 
gods.     Should  we,  by  our  valour,  recover  one  of  whose  valour  I  myself  have  not 
only  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  were  ra-  '  been  a  spectator,  so  as  to  be  able  to  name 
visbed  from  our  fathers,  those  would  be  the  times  and  places  of  his  noble  achieve- 
no  inconsiderable  prizes.     Yet,  what  are  ments ;  that  with  soldiers,  whom  I  have 
those  ?     The  wealth  of  Rome ;  whatever  a  thousand  times  praised  and  rewarded,' 
riches  she  has  heaped  together  in  the  spoils  and  whose  pupil  I  was  before  I  became 
ofnatioqs;  all  these,  with  the  masters  of  their  general,  I   shall  march  against  ^n 
them,  will  be  yours.    You  have  been  long  army  of  men  strangers  to  one  another. 
enough  employed    in  driving   the  cattle        On  what  side  soever  I  turn  my  eyes,  I 
upon  the  vast  mountains  of  Lusitania  and  behold  all  full  of  courage  and  strength. 
Celtiberia  ;  you  have  hitherto  'met  with  A  veteran  infantry;  a  most  gallant  caval- 
no   reward  worthy  of  the    labours  and  ry;  you,  my  allies,  most  faithful  and  va- 
dangers  you  have  undergone.     The  time  liant;  you,  Carthaginians,  whom  uot  only 
is  now  come,  to  reap  the  full  recompence  your  country's  cause,  but  the  justest  an- 
of  your  toilsome  marches  over  so  many  ger,  impels   to  battle.      The   hope,   the 
mountains,  .  and   rivers,    and  through  so  courage,   of  assailants,   is  always  greater 
many  nations,  all  of  them  in  arms.     This  than  of  those  who  act  upon  the  defen- 
ifl  the  place  which  fortune  has  appointed  sive.      With  hostile    banners   displayed* 
to  be  the  limits  of  your  labour ;    it  is  you  are   come  down  upon   Italy  ;   you 
here  that  you  will  finish  your  glorious  bring  the  war.      Grief,  injuries,  indigni- 
warfare,    and  receive  an  ample   recom-  ties,  fire  your  minds,  and  spur  you  for- 
pence  of  your  completed  service.     For  I  ward  to  revenge. — First,  they  demanded 
would  not  have  you  imagine,  that  victory  me  ;  that  I,  your  general,  should  be  de- 
will  be  as  difficult  as  the  name  of  a  Roman  livered  up  to  them  :  next,  all  of  you  who 
war  is  great  and  sounding.      It  has  often  had  fought  at  the  siege  of  Saguntum  : 
happened,  that  a  despised  enemy  has  given  and  we  were  to  be  put  to  death  by  the 
a  bloody  battle  ;  and  the  most  renowned  extremest  tortures.     Proud  and  cruel  na- 
kings  and  nations  have  by  a  small  force  tion  !  every  thing  must  be  yours,  and  at 
been  overthrown.     And  if  you  but  take  your  disposal !  you  are  to  prescribe  to  us 
away  the  glitter  of   the  Roman   name,  with    whom    wfe   shall  make   war,    with 
what  is  there  wherein  they  may  stand  in  whom  we  shall  make  peace.      You  are 
competition  with  you  ?    For,  (to  say  no-  to  set  us  bounds ;  to  shut  us  up  within 
thing  of  your  service  in  war,  for  twenty  hills  and  rivers ;   but  you,  you  are  not  to 
years  together,  with  so  much  valour  and  observe  the  limits  which  yourselves  have 
success)  from  the  very  pillars  of  Hercules,  fixed  !     "  Pass  not  the  Iberus."      What 
from  the  ocean,  from  the  utmost  bounds  next  1  "  Touch  not  the  Saguntines.     Sa- 
of  the  earth,  through  so  many  warlike  na-  "  guntum  is  upon  the  Iberus,  move  not  a 
tions  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  are  you  not  come  **  step  towards  that  city."      Is  it  a  small 
hither  Tictorious  t    And  with  whom  are  matter  then  that  you  have  deprivtd  ut  # f 
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our  ancient  possession,  Sicily  ond  Sardi- 
nia? you  would  have  Spain  loo.  Well, 
Wc  shall  yield  Spain;  and  then — you  will 
pa98  into  Africa.  Will  pass,  did  I  say  i 
—  this  very  year  they  ordered  one  of  their 
consuls  into  Africa,  the  other  into  Spain. 
No,  soldiers ;  there  is  nothing  left  for  us, 
but  what  we  can  vindicate  with  our 
swords.  Come  on,  then.  Be  men.  The 
Romans  may,  with  more  safety,  be  cow- 
ards; they  have  their  own  country  be- 
hind them,  have  places  of  refuge  to  fly  to, 
and  are  secure  from  danger  in  the  roads 
thither;  but  for  you,  there  is  no  middle 
fortune  between  death  and  victory.  Let 
this  be  but  well  fixed  in  your  minds;  and 
once  again,  I  say,  you  are  conquerors. 

Hoolce. 

§  17.  The  ScYTUiAN  Amhassadon  to 
Alexander,  on  his  viaking  Prepara- 
tions to  attack  their  Cotmti-y. 

If  your  person  were  as  gigantic  as  your 
desires,  the  world  would  not  contain  you. 
Your  right  hand  would  touch  the  east,  and 
your  left  the  west  at  the  same  time:  you 
grasp  at  more  than  you  are  equal  to. 
From  Europe  you  reach  Asia;  from  Asia 
you  lay  hold  on  Europe.  And  if  you 
should  conquer  all  mankind ,  you  seem 
disposed  to  wage  war  with  woods  and 
snows,  with  rivers  and  wild  beasts,  and  to 
attempt  to  subdue  nature.  But  have  you 
considered  the  usual  course  of  things  ? 
have  you  reflected,  that  great  trees  are 
many  years  in  growing  to  their  height, 
and  are  cut  down  in  an  hour  t  It  is  fool- 
ish to  think  of  the  fruit  only,  without  con- 
sidering the  height  you  have  to  climb  to 
come  at  it.  Tuke  care  lest,  while  you 
strive  to  reac  h  tlie  top,  you  fall  to  the 
ground  with  the  branches  you  have  laid 
hold  on. 

Besides,  what  have  you  to  do  with  the 
Scythians,  or  the  Scythians  with  you  ? 
We  have  never  invaded  Macedon  ;  why 
should  you  attack  Scythia  ?  You  pretend 
to  be  the  puiiisher  of  robbers ;  and  are 
yourself  the  general  robber  of  mankind. 
You  have  taken  Lydia ;  you  have  seized 
Syria;  you  are  master  of  Persia;  you 
have  subdued  the  Bactrians,  ond  attacked 
India  ;  all  this  will  not  satisfy  you,  unless 
you  lay  your  greedy  and  insotiable  hands 
upon  our  flocks  and  our  herds.  How  im- 
prudent is  your  conduct  I  you  grasp  at 
riches,  the  possession  of  which  only  in- 
c^t•a^es  your  avarice.  You  increase  your 
{lunger,  by  what  should  produce  satiety ; 


so  that  the  more  you  have,  the  more  yoo 
desire.  But  have  you  forgot  how  loog 
the  conquest  of  the  Bactrians  detained 
you  ?  while  your  were  subduing  them 
the  Sogdians  revolted.  Your  victories 
servo  to  no  other  purpose  than  to  find  yoa 
employment  by  producing  iiew  wars;  for 
the  business  of  every  conquest  is  twofold* 
to  win,  and  to  preserve :  and  though  you 
may  be  the  greatest  of  warriors,  yoa 
must  expect  that  the  nations  you  conquer 
will  endeavour  to  shake  off  the  yoke  as 
fast  as  possible :  for  what  people  choose 
to  be  under  foreign  dominion  f 

If  yoa  will  cross  the  Tanais,  you  may 
travel  over  Scythia,  and  observe  bow  ex- 
tensive a  territory  we  inhabit.  But  to 
conquer  us,  is  quite  another  business :  yo« 
will  find  us,  at  one  time,  too  nimble  for 
your  pursuit ;  and  at  another  time,  when 
you  think  we  are  fled  far  enough  from 
you,  you  will  have  us  surprise  you  in  your 
camp :  for  the  Scythians  attack  with  no 
less  vigour  than  they  fly.  It  will  there- 
fore be  your  wisdom  to  keep  with  strict 
attention  what  you  have  gained ;  catch- 
ing at  more,  you  may  lose  what  you  have. 
We  have  a  proverbial  saying  in  Scythia, 
That  Fortune  has  no  feet,  and  is  furnished 
only  with  hands  to  distribute  her  capri- 
cious favours,  and  with  flns  to  elude  tbo 
grasp  of  those  to  whom  she  has  been  booo- 
tiful. — You  give  yourself  out  to  be  a  god, 
the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon:  it  smits  the 
character  of  a  god  to  bestow  favours  on 
mortals,  not  to  deprive  them  of  what  they 
have.  But  if  you  are  no  god,  reflect  od 
the  precarious  condition  of  humanity. 
You  will  thus  shew  more  wisdom,  than  by 
dwelling  on  those  subjects  which  have 
pufled  up  your  pride  and  made  you  forget 
yourself. 

You  see  how  little  you  are  likely  to  gam 
by  attempting  the  conquest  of  Scythia. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  may,  if  yoa 
please,  have  in  us  a  valuable  alliance. 
We  command  the  borders  of  both  Europe 
and  Asia.  There  is  nothing  between  as 
and  Bactria  but  the  river  Tanais ;  and  onr 
territory  extends  to  Thrace,  which,  as  we 
have  heard,  borders  on  Macedon.  If  you 
decline  attacking  us  in  a  hostile  manner 
you  may  have  our  friendship.  Nations 
which  have  never  been  at  war  are  on  an 
equal  footing;  but  it  is  in  vain  that  confi- 
dence is  reposed  in  a  conquered  people : 
there  can  be  no  sincere  friendship  between 
the  oppressors  and  the  oppressed ;  eveb 
in  peace,  the  latter  think  themselves  en- 
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titled  to  the  rights  of  tvar  against  the 
former.-  We  will,  if  you  thiak  good,  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  you,  according  to  our 
manner,  which  is  not  by  signing,  sealing, 
and  taking  the  gods  to  witness,  as  is  the 
Grecian  custom ;  but  by  doing  actual  ser- 
Tioes.  The  Scythians  are  not  used  to  pro- 
mise, but  perform  without  promising. 
And  they  think  an  appeal  to  the  gods  su- 
perfluous ;  for  (hat  those  who  have  no  re- 
gard for  the  esteem  of  men  will  not  he- 
sitate to  offend  the  gods  by  perjury. — You 
may  therefore  consider  with  yourself, 
whether  you  had  better  have  a  people  of 
-such  a  character,  and  so  situated  as  to 
have  it  in  their  power  either  to  serve  you 
or  to  annoy  you,  according  as  you  treat 
them,  for  allies  or  for  enemies. 

Q.  Curtius. 

§  18.  Junius  Bbutus  over  the  dead 
Body  of  LucRBTiA,  who  had  stabbed 
herself  in  conseqitence  of  the  Rape  of 
Tauquin. 

Yes,  noble  lady,  I  swear  by  this  blood 
which  was  once  so  pure,  and  which  no- 
thing but  royal  villany  could  have  pol- 
luted, that  I  will  pursue  Lucius  Tarqui- 
nius  the  Proud,  his  wicked  wife,  and 
their  children,  with  fire  and  sword ;  nor 
will  I  8uff*er  any  of  that  family,  or  of  any 
other  whatsoever,  to  be  king  in  Rome.-— 
Ye  gods,  I  call  you  to  witness  this  my 
oath! 

There,  Romans,  turn  your  eyes  to  that 
sad  spectacle! — the  daughter  of  Lucre- 
tius, Collatinus*s  wife — she  died  by  her 
own  hand !  See  there  a  noble  lady,  whom 
the  lust  of  a  Tarquin  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  being  her  own  executioner,  to 
attest  her  innocence.  Hospitably  enter- 
tained by  her  as  a  kinsman  of  her  hus- 
band, Sextus  the  perfidious  guest  became 
her  brutal  ravisher.  The  chaste,  the  ge- 
nerous Lucretia  could  not  survive  the  in- 
salt.  Glorious  woman !  but  once  only 
treated  as  a  slave,  she  thought  life  no 
longer  to  be  endured.  Luctetia,  a  wo- 
man, disdained  a  life  that  depended  on  a 
tyrant's  will ;  and  shall  we,  shall  men, 
with  such  an  example  before  our  eyes, 
-and  after  fiveand-twenty  years  of  ignomi- 
nious servitude,  shall  we,  through  a  fear 
of  dying,  defer  one  single  instant  to  assert 
oar  liberty?  No,  Romans;  now  is  the 
time ;  the  favourable  moment  we  have  so 
long  waited  for  is  come.  Tarquin  is  not 
at  Rome ;  the  Patricians  are  at  the  head 
:of  the  enterprise :  the  city  is  abundantly 


provided  with  men,  arms,  and  all  thing* 
necessary.  There  is  nothing  wanting  te 
secure  the  success,  if  our  own  courage 
does  not  fail  us.  And  shall  those  war*^ 
riors  who  have;  ever  been  so  brave  when 
foreign  enemies  were  to  be  subdued,  cr 
when  conquests  were  to  be  made  to  gratify 
the  ambition  and  avarice  of  Tarquin,  be 
then  only  cowards,  when  they  are  to  de- 
liver themselves  from  slavery  ? 

Some  of  you  are  perhaps  intimidated 
by  the  army  which  Tarquin  now  com* 
mands ;  the  soldiers,  you  imagine,  will 
take  the  part  of  their  general.  Banish 
such  a  groundless  fear :  the  love  of  liberty 
is  natural  to  all  men.  Your  fellow  citi- 
zens in  the  camp  feel  the  weight  of  op- 
pression with  as  quick  a  sense  as  you  that 
are  in  Rome ;  they  will  as  eagerly  seize 
the  occasion  of  throwing  off  the  yoke. 
But  let  us  grant  there  may  be  some  among 
them  who,  through  baseness  of  spirit,  or  a 
bad  education,  will  be  disposed  to  favour 
the  tyrant;  the  number  of  these  can  be 
but  small,  and  we  have  means  sufficient 
in  our  hands  to  reduce  them  to  reason. 
They  have  left  us  hostages  more  dear  to 
them  than  life ;  their  wives,  their  children, 
their  fathers,  their  mothers,  are  here  in 
the  city.  Courage,  Romans,  the  gods  are 
for  us;  those  gods,  whose  temples  and 
altars  the  impious  Tarquin  has  profaned 
by  sacrifices,  and  libations  made  with 
polluted  hands,  polluted  with  blood,  and 
with  numberless  unexpiated  crimes  com- 
mitted against  his  subjects. 

Ye  gods,  who  protected  our  forefathers ! 
ye  genii,  who  watch  for  the  preservation 
and  glory  of  Rome !  do  you  inspire  us 
with  courage  and  unanimity  in  this  glo- 
rious cause,  and  we  will  to  our  last  breath 
defend  your  worship  from  all  profanation* 

lAtfy. 

^10.  Speech  of  Adiierbal  to  the  Ro- 
man Sbnatb,  iTtiploring  their  AstiMl^ 
once  agaxriMt  Jugurtiia. 

Fathers! 
It  is  known  to  you  that  king  Micipea, 
my  father,  on  his  death-bed,  left  in  charge 
to  Jugurtha,  his  adopted  son,  conjunctly 
with  my  unfortunate  brother  Hiempsal 
and  myself,  the  children  of  his  own  body, 
the  administration  of  the  kingdom  of  Nu- 
midia,  directing  us  to  consider  the  senate 
and  people  of  Rome  as  proprietors  of  it* 
He  charged  us  to  use  our  best  endeavours 
to  be  serviceable  to  the  Roman  common- 
wemlthi  in  peace  and  warj  assuring  U9» 
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that  your  protectioa  would  prove  to  as  a 
defence  againsl  all  enemies,  and  would  be 
instead  of  armies^  fortifications,  and  tre»* 
sures. 

While  my  biotW  and  I  were  thinking 
of  nothing  but  bow  to  regulate  ottrsetves 
according  to  the  directions  of  our  dcoeae- 
ed  father,  Jugurtha— -the  most  infamous 
of  mankind  I  breaking  through  all  ties  of 
gratitude  and  of  common  humanity,  and 
trampling  on  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
oomroonwealth — procured  the  murder  of 
my  unfortunate  brother,  and  has  driren 
me  from  my  throne  and  native  country, 
though   he  knows  I   inherit,   from   my 

frandfather  Massinissa,  and  my   father 
iicipsa,  the  friendship  and  alliance  of 
the  Romans. 

For  a  prince  to  be  reduced,  by  villany, 
to  my  distressful  circumstances,  is  cala- 
mity enough ;    but  my  misfortunes  are 
heightened  by  the  consideration,  that  I 
find  myself  obliged  to  solicit  your  assist- 
ance. Fathers,  for  the  services  done  you 
by  my  ancestors,  not  for  any  I  have  been 
able  to   render  you  in  my  own  person. 
Jugurtha  has  put  it  out  of  my  power  to 
deserve  any  thing  at  your  hands,  and  has 
forced  me  to.be  burdensome  before  I  could 
be  useful  to  you.     And  yet,  if  I  had  no 
plea  but  my   undeserved  misery,  who, 
from  a  powerful  prince,  the  descendant  of 
a  race  of  illustrious  monarchs,  find  my- 
self, without  any  fault  of  my  own,  desti- 
tute of  every  support,  and  reduced  .to  the 
necessity   of  begging  foreign   assistance 
against  an  enemy   who  has  seized  my 
throne  and  kingdom ;  if  my  unequalled 
distresses  were  all  I  had  to  plead,  it  would 
become  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, the  arbitress  of  the  world,  to 
protect  the  injured,  and  to  check  the  tri- 
umph of  daring  wickedness  over  helpless 
innocence.     But,  to  provoke  your  ven- 
geance to  the  utmost,  Jugurtha  has  dri- 
ven me  from  the  very  dominions  which 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  gave  to 
my  ancestors,  and  from  which  my  grand- 
father and  my  father,  under  your  um- 
brage, expelled  Syphax,  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians.    Thus,  fathers,  your  kindness  to 
our  family  is  defeated ;  and  Jugurtha,  in 
injuring  me,  throws  contempt  on  you. 

O  wretched  prince !-  O  cruel  reverse  of 
fortune!  O  father  Micipsa!  is  this  the 
consequence  of  your  generosity,  that  he 
whom  your  goodness  raised  to  an  equality 
with  your  own  children,  should  be  the 
murderer  of  your  children  I  Must  then  the 


royal  house  of  Numidia  alwiya  be  a  seiiie 
of  havoc  and  blood  f  While  Carthage 
remained,  we  snffered,  aa  was  to  be  ex- 

Cted,  all  sorts  of  hardshipe  from  thdr 
tile  attacks ;  our  enemy  near ;  our  only 
powerful  ally,  the  Roman  comnioowealtl^ 
at  a  distance ;  while  we  were  so  circuia- 
stanced,  we  were  always  in  arms,  and  k 
action.  When  that  scourge  of  Africa  was 
no  more,  we  congratulated  oureelvee  oa 
the  promect  of  established  peace.  But  iiH 
stbad  of  peace,  behold  the  kingdom  of 
Numidia  drenched  with  royal  blood,  and 
the  only  surviving  son  of  its  late  king  fly- 
ing from  an  adopted  murderer,  and  aeek- 
ing  that  safety  in  foreign  parts,  which  ho 
cannot  command  in  his  own  kingdom. 

Whither— O  whither  shall  I  fly  ?   If  I 
return  to  the  royal  palace  of  my  ances- 
tors,  my  father's  throne  is  seized  by  the 
mordererof  my  brother.  What  can  I  there 
expect,  but  that  Jugurtha  should  hasten 
to  imbrue  in  my  blood  those  hands  which 
are  now  reeking  with  my  brother's  1    If  I 
were  to  fly  for  refuge,  or  for  assistance, 
to  any  other  courts,  from  what  prince  can 
I  hope  for  protection,  if  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth gives  me  up?    From  my  own 
family  or  friends  I  have  no  expectations. 
My  royal  father  is  no  more :  he  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  violence,  and  out  of  hearing 
of  the  complaints  of  his  unhappy  son. 
Were  my  brother  alive,  our  mutual  sym- 
pathy would  be  some  alleviation  :  but  he 
IS  hurried  out  of  life  in  his  early  youth, 
by  the  very  hand  which  should  have  been 
the  last  to  injure  any  of  the  royal  family 
of  Numidia.     The  bloody  Jugurtha  has 
butchered  all  whom  he  suspected  to  be  in 
my  interest.    Some  have  been  destroyed 
by  the  lingering  torment  of  the  cross ; 
others  have  been  given  a  prey  to  wild 
beasts,  and  their  anguish  made  the  sport  of 
men  more  cruel  than  wild  beasts.  If  there 
be  any  yet  alive,  they  are  shut  up  in  dun- 
geons, there  to  drag  out  a  life  more  into- 
lerable than  death  itself. 

Look  down,  illustrious  senatore  of 
Rome!  from  that  height  of  power  to 
which  you  are  raised,  on  the  unexampled 
distresses  of  a  prince,  who  is,  by  the  cru- 
elty of  a  wicked  intruder,  become  an  out- 
cast from  all  mankind.  Let  not  the  crafty 
insinuations  of  him  who  returns  murder 
for  adoption,  prejudice  your  judgment. 
IJo  not  listen  to  the  wretch  who  has 
butchered  the  son  and  relations  of  a  king. 
Who  gave  him  power  to  sit  on  the  same 
throne  with  his  own  sons.^I  have  been 
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bformed  that  he  labours  bj  hit  lemisu* 
Ilea  to  prevent  your  determiaiDg  any  thing 
against  him  in-  his  absence,  pretending 
that  I  magnify  ray  distress,  and  might  for 
bim  have  staid  in  peace  in  my  own  king- 
dom.  But,  if  ever  the  time  comes  when 
the  due  vengeance  from  above  shall  over- 
take him,  he  will  then  dissemble,  as  I  do« 
Then  he  who  now,  hardened  in  wicked- 
ness, triumphs  over  those  whom  his  vio- 
lence has  laid  low,  will  in  his  turn  feel 
distress,  and  suffer  for  his  impious  ingra- 
titude to  my  father,  and  his  blood-thirsty 
cruelty  to  my  brother. 

O  murdered,  butchered  brother!  O 
dearest  to  my  heart — now  gone  for  ever 
from  my  sight ! — But  why  shouM  I  lament 
his  death  ?  He  is  indeed  deprived  of  the 
blessed  light  of  heaven,  of  life,  and  king- 
dom, at  once,  by  the  very  person  who 
ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  hazard  his 
^  own  life  in  defence  of  any  one  of  Micipsa's 
family.  But  as  things  are,  my  brother  is 
not  so  much  deprived  of  these  comforts,  as 
delivered  from  error,  from  flight,  from 
exile,  and  the  endless  train  of  miseries 
which  render  life  to  me  a  burden.  He  lies 
full  low,  gored  with  wounds,  and  festering 
in  his  own  blood  ;  but  he  lies  in  peace : 
he  feels  none  of  the  miseries  which  rend 
my  soul  with  agony  and  distraction,  whilst 
I  am  set  up  a  spectacle  to  all  mankind,  of 
the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs.  So  far 
from  having  it  in  my  power  to  revenge 
his  death,  1  am  not  master  of  the  means 
of  securing  my  own  life:  so  far  from 
being  in  a  condition  to  defend  my  king- 
dom from  the  violence  of  the  usurper,  I 
am  obliged  to  apply  for  foreign  protection 
for  my  own  person. 

Fathers!  Senators  of  Rome !  the  arbi- 
ters of  the  world ! — to  you  I  fly  for  re- 
fuge from  the  murderous  fury  of  Jugur- 
iha. — By  your  afiection  for  your  children, 
by  your  love  for  your  country,  by  your 
own  virtues,  by  the  majesty  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  by  all  that  is  sacred,  and 
all  that  is  dear  to  you — deliver  a  wretch- 
ed prince  from  undeserved,  unprovoked 
injury,  and  save  the  kingdom  of  Numidia, 
which  is  your  own  property,  from  being 
the  prey  of  violence,  usurpation,  and 
cruelty.  SaUuU, 

§  20.  Speech  of  Canulbius,  a  Roman 
Tribune^  to  the  Constds ;  in  vMch  he 
demands  that  the  PUbeiant  may  be  ad' 
miUei  into  the  CnistiMtpi  and  thai  the 
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beian^  ftmn  inknnarrying^  may  be  r«- 

peaUd, 

W  hat  an  insult  upon  us  is  this !  If  we 
are  not  so  rich  as  the  pilthcians,  are  wo 
not  citizens  of  Rome  as  well  as  they  ?  in- 
habitants of  the  same  country?  membeis 
of  the  same  community?  The  nations 
bordering  upon  Rome,  and  even  strangers 
more  remote,  are  admitted  not  only  to 
marriages  with  us,  but  to  what  is  of  much 
greater  importance,  the  freedom  of  the 
city.  Are  we,  because  we  are  commoners, 
to  be  worse  treated  than  strangers  ? — And, 
when  we  demand  that  the  people  may  be 
free  to  bestow  their  offices  and  dignities  oa 
whom  they  please,  do  we  ask  any  thing 
unreasonable  or  new :  do  we  claim  mora 
than  their  original  inherent  right?  What 
occasion  then  for  all  this  uproar,  as  if  the' 
universe  were  falling  to  ruin !— They 
were  just  going  to  lay  violent  hands  upotv 
me  in  the  senate- house. 

What !  must  this  empire  then  be  un« 
avoidably  overturned?  must  Rome  of  nOi* 
cessity  sink  at  once,  if  a  plebeian,  wor-^ 
thy  of  the  office,  should  be  raised  to  the 
consulship?  The  Patricians,  I  am  per- 
suaded, if  theyieould,  would  deprive  you 
of  the  common  light.  It  certainly  offends 
them  that  you  breathe,  that  you  speak, 
that  you  have  the  shapes  of  men.  Nay^ 
but  to  make  a  commoner  a  consul,  would 
be,  say  they,  a  most  enormous  thing. 
Numa  Pompilius,  however,  without  being 
so  much  as  a  Roman  citizen,  was  inade 
king  of  Rome:  the' elder  Tarquin^  by 
birth  not  even  an  Italian,  w^s  neveifthtfless 
placed  upon  the  throne :  Servius  TuUius^ 
the  son  of  a  captive  woman  (nobody 
knows  who  his  father  was)  obtained  the 
kingdom  as  the  reward  of  his  wisdom  and 
virtue.  In  those  days,  no  man  in  whom 
virtue  shone  conspicuous  was  rejected,  or 
despised,  on  account  of  his  race  and  de- 
scent And  did  the  state  prosper  less  for 
that?  were  not  these  strangers  the  very 
best  of  all  our  kings  ?  And  supposing  now» 
that  a  plebeian  should  have  their  talents 
and  merit,  must  not  he  be  suffered  to  go- 
vern us? 

But,  **  we  find  that,  upon  the  abolition 
*^  of  the  regal  power,  no  commoner  was 
*'  chosen  to  the  consulate."  And  what  of 
that?  Before  Numa's  time  there  were  no 
pontiffs  in  Rome.  Before  Servius  Tulli- 
us's  days  there  was  no  Census,  no  division 
of  the  people  into  clasaes  and  centuries* 
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Who  erer  heard  of  eoomils  before  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Terquin  the  Proud?  Dictators, 
vre  all  know,  are  of  modern  inrention  ; 
and  so  are  the  offices  of  tribunes,  sdiles, 
quasstprs.  Within  these  ten  years  we  hatre 
made  decemvirs,  and  we  have  unmade 
them.  Is  nothing  to  be  done  but  what 
has  been  done  before!  That  very  luw 
forbidding  marriages  of  patricians  with 
plebeians,  is  not  that  a  new  thing  f  was 
there  any  such  law  before  the  decemvirs 
enacted  it!  and  a  most  shameful  one  it  is 
in  a  free  estate,  Such  marriages,  it  seems, 
will  Uint  the  pure  blood  of  the  nobility! 
why,  if  they  think  so,  let  them  take  care 
to  match  their  sisters  and  daughters  with 
men  of  their  own  sort.  No  plebeian  will 
do  violence  to  the  daughter  of  a  patrician ; 
those  are  exploits  for  our  prime  nobles. 
There  is  no  need  to  fear,  that  we  shall 
force  any  body  into  a  contract  of  marriage. 
But,  to  make  an  express  law  to  prohibit 
marriages  of  patricians  with  plebeians, 
what  is  this  but  to  shew  the  utmost  con- 
tempt of  us,  and  to  declare  one  part  of  the 
community  to  be  impure  and  unclean! 

They  talk  to  us  of  the  confusion  there 
will  be  in  families,  if  this  statute  should  be 
repealed.  I  wonder  they  do  not  make  a 
law  against  a  commoner*8  living  near  a 
nobleman,  or  going  the  same  road  that 
he  is  going,  or  being  present  at  the  same 
Csast,  or  appearing  in  the  same  market- 
place: they  might  as  well  pretend,  that 
these  things  make  confusion  in  families,  as 
that  intermarriages  will  do  it  Does  not 
every  one  know,  that  the  child  will  be 
ranked  according  to  the  quality  of  his  fa- 
ther, let  him  be  a  patrician  or  a  plebeian  ! 
In  short,  it  is  manifest  enough,  that  we 
have  nothing  in  view  but  to  be  treated  as 
men  and  citizens;  nor  can  they  who  op- 
pose our  demand,  have  any  motive  to  do 
It,  but  the  love  of  domineering.  1  would 
fain  know  of  you,  consuls  and  patricians, 
is  the  sovereign  power  in  the  people  of 
Rome*  or  in  you !  I  hope  you  will  allow, 
that  the  people  can,  at  their  pleasure,  ei* 
ther  make  a  law  or  repeal  one.  And  will 
you  then,  as  soon  as  any  law  is  proposed 
to  them,  pretend  to  list  them  immediately 
for  the  war,  and  hinder  them  from  giving 
their  suffrages,  by  leading  them  into  the 
field! 

Hear  me,  consuls:  whether  the  news 
pf  the  war  you  talk  of  be  true,  or  whether 
|5  ^  only  a  false  rumour,  spread  abroad 
for  nothing  but  a  colour  to  send  the  people 


out  of  the  city,  I  declire,'as  tribiine,  tteC 
this  people,  who  have  already  so  oAeo 
•pilt  their  blood  in  our  country^a  cause, 
are  again  ready  to  arm  for  ita  defence  and 
its  glory,  if  they  may  be  restored  to  their 
natural  rights,  and  you  will  do  longer  Inal 
us  like  strangera  in  our  own  country :  bit 
if  you  account  ui  unworthy  of  your  affi* 
ance  by  intermarriages ;  if  you  will  aot 
suffer  the  entrance  to  the  chief  offices  ia 
the  state  to  be  open  to  all  persona  of  merit 
indifferently,  but  will  confine  your  choice 
of  magistrates  to  the  senate  alone — Ulk  of 
wars  as  much  as  ever  you  please ;  pajnt, 
in  your  ordinary  discourses,  the  league 
and  power  of  our  enemies  ten  times  moit 
dreadful  than  vou  do  now — I  declare  that 
this  people,  whom  you  so  much  deflpiss^ 
and  to  whom  you  are  nevertheless  iodebu 
ed  for  all  your  victories,  shall  merer  man 
enlist  themselves;  not  a  man  of  them  shall 
take  arms;  not  a  roan  of  them  shall  ex- 
pose his  life  for  imperious  lords,  will 
whom  he  can  neither  share  the  dignitia 
of  the  state,  nor  in  private  life  have  any 
alliance  by  marriage.  Hyoke, 

§  31.     Mr,   Pdltenet*s   Speech   on  At 
Motion  for  reducing  the  Army. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  par- 
liamentary armies,  and  about  an  army 
continued  from  year  to  year ;  I  have  al- 
ways been.  Sir,  and  always  shall  be, 
against  a  standing  army  of  any  kind.  Tp 
me  it  is  a  terrible  thing  ;  whether  under 
that  of  parliamentary  or  any  other  desig- 
nation, a  standing  army  is  still  a  standing 
army,  whatever  name  it  be  called  by : 
they  are  a  body  of  men  distinct  from  the 
body  of  the  people ;  they  are  governed  by 
different  laws  ;  and  blind  obtniience,  and 
an  enure  submission  to  the  orders  of  their 
commanding  officer,  is  their  only  prin- 
ciple. The  nations  around  us.  Sir,  ara 
already  enslaved,  and  have  been  enslaved 
by  those  very  means :  by  means  of  their 
standing  armies  they  have  every  one  lost 
their  liberties;  it  is  indeed  impossible  that 
the  liberties  of  the  people  can  be  pre- 
served in  any  country  where  a  numerous 
standing  army  is  kept  up.  Shall  we  then 
take  any  of  our  measures  from  the  ex- 
amples of  our  neighbours!  No,  Sir;  on 
the  contrary,  from  their  misfortunes  we 
ought  to  learn  to  avoid  those  rocka  upon 
which  they  have  split. 

It  signifies  nothing  to  tell  me,  that  our 
arjny  is  commanded  by  such  gentlemen  as 
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oiBriot  be  supposed  to  join  io  any  measuree 
for  eDslaTing  their  conntry.  It  may  be  so ; 
I  bope  it  is  80 ;  I  have  a  yery  good  opi- 
nion of  many  gentlemen  now  m  the  army ; 
I  believe  they  would  not  join  in  any  such 
measures ;    but  their  lives  are  uncertain, 
Bor  can  we  be  sure  how  long  they  may  be 
continued  in  command ;  they  may  be  all 
dismisBed  in  a  moment,  and  proper  tools 
of  power  put  in  their  room.     Besides,  Sir, 
we  know  the  passions  of  men,  we  kuow 
bow  dsngerous  it  is  to  trust  the  best  of 
men  with  too  much  power.    Where  was 
tbere  a  braver  army  than  that  under  Julius 
Csesar  t  Where  was  there  ever  any  army 
that  had  served  their  country  more  faith« 
ftiUy?    That  army  was   commanded  ge- 
nerally by  the  best  citizens  of  Rome,  by 
men  of  great  fortune  and  figure  in  their 
country,  yet  that  army  enslaved  their  coun- 
try. The  affeclions  of  the  soldiers  towards 
thieir  country,  the  honour  and  integrity  of 
the  tnder-officers,  are  not  to  be  depended 
on :  by  the  military  law  the  admmistra- 
tioB  of  justice  is  so  quick,  and  the  punish- 
ment so  severs,  that  neither  officer  nor 
soldier  dares  offer  to  dispute  the  orders  of 
hit   supreme  commander;    he  must  not 
consult  his  own  inclinations  :  if  an  officer 
were  commanded  to  pull  his  own  father 
out  of  this  house,  he  must  do  it ;  he  dares 
not  disobey ;  immediate  death  would  be 
the  sure  consequence  of  the  least  grum- 
bling. And  if  an  officer  were  sent  into  the 
court  of  requests,  accompanied  by  a  body 
of  musketeers  with  screwed  bayonets,  and 
with  orders  to  tell  us  what  we  ought  to 
do,  and  how  we  were  to'  vote,  I  know 
.what  would  be  the  duty  of  this  house ;  I 
know  it  would  be  our  duty  to  order  the  offi- 
cer to  be  taken  and  hanged  up  at  the  door 
of  the  lobby ;  but.  Sir,  I  doubt  much  if 
such  a  spirit  could  be  found  in  the  house, 
or  in  auy'iiouse  of  commons  that  will  ever 
be  in  England. 

Sir,  I  talk  not  of  imaginary  things :  I 
talk  of  what  has  happened  to  an  English 
house  of  commons,  and  from  an  English 
mny;  not  only  from  an  English  army, 
but  an  army  that  was  raised  by  that  very 
hoase  of  commons,  an  army  that  was  paid 
by  them,  and  an  army  that  was  com- 
naoded  by  generals  appointed  by  them. 
Therefore  do  not  let  us  vainly  imagine, 
that  an  army  raised  and  maintained  by  au- 
thority of  parliament  will  always  be  sub- 
missive to  them :  if  any  army  be  so  nu- 
merous as  to  have  it  in  their  power  to  over- 
java  the  parliament,  they  will  bo  submis- 


sive as  long  as  the  parliament  does  no- 
thing to  disoblige  their  favourite  general ; 
but  when  that  case  happens,  1  am  afraid 
that  in  place  of  the  parliament's  dismissing 
the  army,  the  army  will  dismiss  the  par*- 
liament,  as  they  have  done  heretofore. 
Nor  does  the  legality  or  illegality  of  that 
parliament,  or  of  that  army, alter  the  case; 
for,  with  respect  to  that  army,  and  ao- 
cording  to  their  way  of  thinking,  the 
parliament  dismissed  by  them  was  a 
legal  parliament;  they  were  an  army 
raised  and  maintained  according  to  law, 
and  at  fiist  they  were  raised,  as  they  ima- 
gined,  for  the  preservation  of  those  liber- 
ties which  they  afterwards  destroyed. 

It  has  been  urged,  Sir,  that  whoever  is 
for  the  Protestant  succession,  must  be  for 
continuing  the  army :  for  that  very  rea- 
son. Sir,  1  am  against  continuing  the  ar- 
my. I  know  that  neither  the  Protestant 
succession  in  his  Majesty's  most  illustrious 
house,  nor  any  succession,  can  ever  be 
safe,  as  long  as  there  is  a  standing  army 
in  the  country.  Armies,  Sir,  have  no  re- 
gard  to  hereditary  successions.  The  first 
two  Cassars  at  Rome  did  pretty  well,  and 
found  means  to  keep  their  armies  in  tole- 
rable subjection,  because  the  generals  and 
officers  were  all  their  own  creatures.  But 
how  did  it  fare  with  their  successors? 
Was  not  every  one  of  them  named  by  the 
army  without  any  regard  to  hereditary 
right,  or  to  any  right  ?  A  cobbler,  a  gar- 
dener, or  any  man  who  happened  to  raise 
himself  in  the  army,  and  could  gain  their 
affections,  was  made  emperor  of  the  world. 
Was  not  every  succeeding  emperor  raised 
to  the  throne,  or  tumbled  headlong  into 
the  dust,  according  to  the  mere  whim  or 
mad  frenzy  of  the  soldiers  t 

We  are  told  this  army  is  desired  to  be 
continued  but  for  one  year  longer,  or  for 
a  limited  term  of  years.  How  absurd  is 
this  distinction  !  Is  there  any  army  in  the 
world  continued  for  any  ^rm  of  years  7 
Does  the  most  absolute  monarch  tell  his 
army,  that  he  is  to  continue  them  for  any 
number  of  years,  or  ly  number  of 
months  ?  How  long  have  we  already  con- 
tinued our  army  from  year  to  year  ?  And 
if  it  thus  continues,  wherein  will  it  difbr 
from  the  standing  armies  of  those  coun- 
tries which  have  already  submitted  their 
necks  to  the  yoke  ?  We  are  now  come  to 
the  Rubicon ;  our  army  is  now  to  be  re* 
duced,  or  it  never  will ;  from  his  Majes- 
ty's own  mouth  we  are  assured  pf  a  pro- 
found tranquillity  abroad ;  we  know  there 
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ifl  one  at  home.    If  this  is  not  a  proper  pcndeot  fatal  |powtr,'Wbicb  at  kit  mhapw 

timey  if  these  circamstances  do  not  afford  pily  brought  hin  <oiiis  most  tragical  eod, 

us  a  safe  opportunity  for  redncing  at  least  and  at  the  same  4iRie  subverted  the  wbcto 

a  part  of  our  regular  forces,  we  never  ean  constitution ;  and  I  hope  we  shall  'leani 

expect  to  see  any  reduction ;  and  this  na-  this  lesson  from  it,  never  to  comptimem 

tion,  already  overburdened  with  debts  and  the  crown  with  «ny  new  or  extravagalt 

taxes,  must  be  loaifed  tirith  the  heavy  powers,   nor  to  deny  the  people    those 

charge  of  perpetually  supporting  a  numer-  rights  which  by  ancient  usage  they  art 

ous  standing  army ;  and  remain  for  ever  entitled  to ;  but  to  preserve  the  joet  and 

exposed  to  the  danger  of  having  its  liber-  equal  balance,  from  which  they  will  both 

ties  and  privileges  trampled  upon  by  anj  derive  mutual  security,  and  which,  if  duly 

future  king  or  ministry,  who  shall  take  it  observed,  will  render  our  constitutioii  the 

in  thflir  beads  to  do  so,  and  shall  take  a  envy  and  admiration  of  all  the  world. 

proper  care  to  model  the  army  for  that        King  Charles    the   Second    naturally 

purpose.  took  a  surfeit  of  parliaments  in  his  fathers 

•  »»ci*T         a      k        9o       1^  time,  and  was  therefore  extremely  deet- 

M2.  Sir  Jons  St.  A^iss  Speech  fir  ^^  ,       ,^^^  ^^.^^,  ^^^  ^^;/^,,  ^ 

repealing  the  SepUnnud  AcL  ^,^  impracticable.  However,  in  effect. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  debate  is  of  he  did  so;  for  be  obtained  a  parliament 

such  importance,  that  I  should  be  ashamed  which,  by  its  long  duration,  like  an  arm^f 

to  return  to  my  electors,  without  endea-  of  veterans,  became  so  exactly  disciplined 

Touring,  in  the  best  manner  I  am  able,  to  his  own  measures,  that  they  knew  no 

to  declare  publicly  the  reasons  which  in*  other  command  but  from  that  person  who 

duced  me  to  give  my  most  ready  assent  to  gave  them  their  pay. 
this  question.  Thi^  was  a  sale  and  most  ingenious  way 

The  people  have   an   unquestionable  of  enslaving  a  nation.     It  was  very  well 

right  to  frequent  new  parliaments  by  an-  known,  that  arbitrary  power,  if  it  was 

cient  usage ;  and  this  usage  has  been  con-  open  and  avowed,  would  never  prevail 

firmed  by  several  laws  which  have  been  here ;  the  people  were  amused  with  the 

progressively  made  by  our  ancestors,  as  specious  form  of  tbeir  ancient  constito- 

often  as  they  found  it  necessary  to-insist  on  tion:  it  existed,  indeed,  in  tbeir  fancy; 

this  essential  privilege.  but,  Kke  a  mere  phantom,  bad  no  snb- 

Parliaments  were  generally  annual,  but  stance  nor  reality  in  it:  for  the  power,  the 

never  continued  longer  than  three  years,  authority,  the  dimity  of  parliaments  wars 

till  the  remarkable  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  wholly  lost.    This  was  that  remarkable 

He,  Sir,  was  a  prince  of  unruly  appetites,  parliament  which  so  justly  obtained  the 

and  of  an  arbitrary  will;  he  was  impatient  opprobrious'  name  of  the  Pension  Parlia^ 

of  every  restraint;  the  laws  of  God  and  ment;  and  was  the' model,  from  whicb,! 

man  fell  equally  a  sacrifice,  as  they  stood  believe,  some  later  parliaments  have  been 

in  the  wa^  of  hie  avarice,  or  disappointed  exactly  copied. 

his  ambition  :  he  therefore  introduced  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  peo* 
long  ^rliaments,  because  he  very  well  pie  made  a  fresh  claim  of  their  ancient 
knew  that  they  would  become  the  proper  privileges;  and  as  they  had  so  lately  ex- 
instruments  of  both ;  and  what  a  slavish  perienced  the  misfortune  of  long  and  ser« 
obedience  they  paid  to  all  his  measures,  vile  parliaments,  it  was  then  declared,that 
is  sufficiently  known.  they  should  be  held  frequently.     But,  it 

If  we  come  to  the  reign  of  king  Charles  seems,  their  full  meaning  was  not  under- 

the  First,  we  must  acknowledge  him  to  stood  by  this  declaration ;  and,  therefore^ 

be  a  prince  of  a  contrary  temper :  he  bad  as  in  every  new  settlement  the  intention  of 

certainly  an  innate  love  for  religion  and  all'parties  should  be  specifically  mam'fest- 

Tirtue.     But  here  lay  the  misfortune;  he  ed,  the  pariiament  never  ceMcd  strag* 

Was  led  from  hie  natural  disposition  by  glin^  with  the  crown,  till  the  triennial  law 

ayoophants  and  flatterers ;  they  advised  was  obtained  :  the  preamble  of  it  is  ex- 

mm  to  neglect  the  calling  of  frequent  new  tremely  full  and  strong;  and  in  the  body 

parliaments,  and  therefore,  by  not  taking  of  the  oill  you  will  find  the  word  deefarsd 

the  eonstant  sense  of  his  people  in  what  before  enacted^  by  which  I  apprehend, 

^  did,  he  was  worked  *np  into  so  high  a  that  though  this  law  did  not  immediately 

iMytioo  of  pmrogatite,  that  Hie  commons,  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  Reyoltttion» 

b  order  10  ffiitnurit,  obtained  thet  iside-  it  Ww  odrtainly  intended  as  declaratory  of 
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their  first  meaningv  and  therefore  staodra  nmst  be  preriously  understood,  the  par* 

part  of  that  ori^nal  ooatract  under  which  ticular  bait  must  be  found  out  with  which 

the  constitution  was  then  settled.     His  he  is  to  be  aUured,  and  after  all,  it  is  not 

Majesty's  title  to  the  crown  is  primarily  without  many  struggles  that  he  surrenders 

derived  from  that  contract ;  and  if  upon  his  virtue.     Indeed,  there  are  some  who 

a  review  there  shall  appear  to  be  any  will  at  once  plunge  themselves  into  any 

deviations  from  it,  we  ought  to  treat  them  base  action ;  but  the  generality  of  mint* 

as  so  many  injuries  done  to  that  title,  kind  are  of  a  more  cautious  nature,  and 

And  I  dare  say,  that  this  house,  which  will  proceed  only  by  leisurely  degrees; 

has  gone  through  so  long  a  series  of  ser-  one  or  two  perhaps  hare  deserted  their 

vices  to  his  majesty,  will  at  last  be  willing  colours  the  nrst  campaign,    some    havo 

to  revert  to  those  original  stated  measures  done  it  a  second;  but  a  great  many,  who 

of  government,  to  renew  and  strengthen  have  not  that  eager  disposition  to  vice, 

that  title.  will  wait  till  a  third. 

But,  Sir,  I  think  the  manner  iji  which  For  this  reason,  short  parliaments  have 
the  septennial  law  was  first  introduced,  is  a  been  less  corrupt  than  long  ones;  they 
very  strong  reason  why  it  should  be  repeal-  are  observed,  like  streams  of  water,  always 
ed.  People,  in  their  fears,  have  very  often  to  grow  more  impure  the  greater  distance 
recourse  to  desperate  expedients,  which,  if  they  run  from  the  fountain-bead, 
not  cancelled  in  season*  wHl  themselves  I  am  aware  it  may  be  said,  that  f re- 
prove fatal  to  that  constitution  which  they  quent  new  parliaments  will  produce  fre- 
were  meant  to  secure.  Such  is  the  nature  quent  new  expenses ;  but  I  think  quite 
of  the  septennial  law ;  it  was  intended  only  the  contrary :  I  am  really  of  opinion,  that 
as  a  preservative  against  a  temporary  in-  it  will  be  a  proper  remedy  against  the 
convenience;  the  inconvenience  is  remov-  evil  of  bribery  at  elections,  especially  as 
ed,  but  the  mischievous  effects  still  conti-  you  have  provided  so  wholesome  a  law 
nne;  for  it  not  only  altered  the  constitu-  to  co-operate  upon  these  occasions, 
tion  of  parliaments,  but  it  extended  that  Bribery  at  elections,  whence  did  it 
same  parliament  beyond  its  natural  dura-  arise?  not  from  country  gentlemen,  for 
tion;  and  therefore  carries  this  most  un-  they  are  sure  of  being  chosen  without  it; 
just  implication  with  it.  That  you  may  at  it  was.  Sir,  the  invmtion  of  wicked  and 
any  time  usurp  the  most  indubitable,  the  corrupt  ministers,  who  have  from  time  to 
most  essential  privilege  of  the  people,  I  time  led  weak  princes  into  such  destruc- 
mean  that  of  choosing  their  own  represen-  tive  measures,  that  they  did  not  dare  to 
tatives:  a  precedent  of  such  a  dangerous  rely  upon  the  natural  representation  of  the 
consequence,  of  so  fatal  a  tendency,  that  I  people.  Long  parliaments.  Sir,  first  intro*^' 
think  it  would  be  a  reproach  to  our  sta-  duced  bribery,  because  they  were  worth 
tute-booky  if  that  law  was  any  longer  to  purchasing  at  any  rate.  Country  gentle* 
subsist,  which  might  record  it  to  posterity,  men,  who  have  only  their  private  fortuneb 
This  is  a  season  of  virtue  and  public  to  rely  uponi  and  have  no  mercenary  ends 
spirit;  let  us  take  advantage  of  it  to  repeal  to  serve,  are  unable  to  oppose  it,  especially 
those  laws  which  infringe  our  liberties,  if  at  any  time  the  public  treasure  shall  be 
and  introduce  such  as  may  restore  the  unfaithfully  squandered  away  to  corrupt 
vigour  of  our  ancient  constitution.  their  boroughs.  Country  gentlemen,  in- 
Human  nature  is  so  very  corrupt,  that  deed,  may  make  some  weak  efforts,  but  as 
all  obligations  lose  their  force,  unless  they  generally  prove  unsuccessful,  and 
they  are  frequently  renewed :  long  par-  the  time  of  a  fresh  struggle  is  at  so  great 
liaments  become  therefore  independent  of  a  distance,  they  at  last  grow  faint  in  the 
the  people,  and  when  they  do  so,  there  dispute,  give  up  their  country  for  lost,  and 
always  happens  A  most  dangerous  depend-  retire  in  despair;  despair  naturally  pro- 
ance  elsewhere.  duces- indolence,  and  that  is  the  proper 
Long  parliaments  give  the  minister  an  disposition  for  slavery.  Ministers  of  state 
importunity  of  getting  acquaintance  with  understand  this  very  well,  and  are  there- 
members,  of  practising  his  several  arts  to  fore  unwilling  to  awaken  the  nation  out  of 
win. them  into  his  schemes.  This  must  be  its  lethargy  by  frequent  elections.  They 
the  work  of  time.  Corruption  is  of  so  know  that  the  spirit  of  liberty,  like  every 
base  a  nature^  that  at  first  sight  it  is  ex-  other  virtue  of  the  mind,  is  to  be  kept  alivH 
tremely  shocking:  hardly  any  one  has  only  by  constant  action;  that  it  is  impos- 
•ahmittfid  to  it  aU  at  once :  hisdiqporition  sible  to  eosia ve  this  nation,  while  it  is  per* 
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pdually  apon   its  guard. — Let  countrj 
gentlemen,  then,  by  having  frequent  op- 
porliinities    of   exerting  themselves,    be 
kept  warm  and  active  in  their  contention 
for  the  public  good  :  this  will  raise  that 
xeal  and  spirit,  which  will  at  last  get  the 
better  of  those  undue  influences  by  which 
the  officers  of  the  crown,  though  unknown 
to  the  several  boroughs,  have  been  able  to 
aupplant  country  gentlemen  of  great  cha- 
racters and  fortune,  who  live  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood.— I  do  not  say  this  upon  idle 
speculation  only :  I  live  in  a  country  where 
it  is  too  well  known,  and  I  appeal  to  many 
gentlemen  in  the  house,  to  more  out  of 
it,  (and  who  are  so  for  this  very  reason)  for 
the  truth  of  my  assertion.     Sir,  it  is  a 
sore  which  has  been  long  eating  into  the 
most  vital  part  of  our  constitution,  and 
I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  you  will 
probe  it  to  the  bottom.     For  if  a  minis- 
ler  should  ever  gain  a  corrupt  familiarity 
with  our  boroughs;  if  he  should  keep  a 
register  of  them  in  his  closet,  and,  by 
sending    down    his  treasury   mandates, 
should  procure  a  furious  representation 
of  the  people,  the  offspring  of  his  cor- 
ruption, who  will  be  at  all  times  ready  to 
reconcile  and  justify  the  most  contradic- 
tory measures  of  his  administration,  and 
even  to  vote  every  crude  indigested  dream 
of  their  patron  into  a  law  ;  if  the  main- 
tenance of  his  power  should  become  the 
sole  object  of  their  attention,  and  they 
should    be    guilty  of    the  most  violent 
breach  of  parliamentary  trust,  by  giving 
the  king  a  discretionary  liberty  of  taxing 
the  people  without  limitation  or  controul; 
the  last  fatal  compliment  they  can  pay  to 

the  crown ; if  this  should  ever  be  the 

vnhappy  condition  of  this  nation,  the 
people  indeed  may  complain;  but  the 
doors  of  that  place,  where  their  complaints 
should  be  heard,  will  for  ever  be  shut 
against  them. 

Our  disease,  I  fear,  is  of  a  complicated 
nature,  and  I  think  that  this  motion  is 
wisely  intended  to  remove  the  first  and 
principal  disorder.  Give  the  people  their 
ancient  right  of  frequent  new  elections  ; 
that  will  restore  the  decayed  authority  of 
parliaments,  and  will  put  our  constitution 
into  a  natural  condition  of  working  out  her 
own  cure. 

Sir,  upon  the  whole  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  I  cannot  express  a  greater  zeal  for  his 
Majesty,  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  or 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  house,  than 


bf  seconding  the  motion  which  tbekn 
nourable  gentleman  has  made  you. 

§  23.  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  Rep^. 

Though  the  question  has  been  already 
so  fully  opposed,  that  there  is  no  great  oc- 
casion to  say  any  thing  farther  against  it, 
yet  I  hope  the  house  will  indulge  me  the 
liberty  of  giving  some  of  those  reasom 
which  induce  me  to  be  against  the  mo- 
tion.    In  general,  I  must  uke  notice,  that 
the  nature  of  our  constitution  seems  to 
be  very  much  mistaken  by  the  gentlemea 
who  have  spoken  in  favour  of  this  mo- 
tion.     It  is  cerUin  that  ours  is  a  mixed 
government,   and  the  perfection  of  our 
constitution  consists  in  this,  that  the  mo- 
narchical, aristocratical,    and  democrati- 
cal  form  of  government,  are  mixed  and  in- 
terwoven in  ours,  so  as  to  give  us  all  the 
advantages  of  each,   without  subjecting 
us  to  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of 
either.    Thedemocratical  form  ofgovem- 
ment,  which  is  the  only  one  I  have  now 
occasion  to  take  notice  of,  is  liable    to 
these  inconveniences ; — that  they  are  ge- 
nerally too  tedious  in  their  coming  to  any 
resolution,  and  seldom  brisk  and  expedi- 
tious enough  in  carrying  their  resolutions 
into    execution  ;    that  they  are    always 
wavering  in  their  resolutions,  and  never 
steady  in  any  of  the  measures  they  re- 
solve to  pursue ;  and  that  they  are  often  in- 
volved in  factions,  seditions,  and  insur- 
rections, which  exposes  them  to  be  made 
the  tools,  if  not  the  prey,  of  their  neigh- 
bours:  therefore,  in  all  regulations  we 
make  with  respect  to  our  constitution,  we 
are  to  guard  against  running  too  much 
into  that  form  of  government,  which  is 
properly  called  democratical :  this  was, 
in  my  opinion,  the  effect  of  the  triennial 
law,  and  will  again  be  the  effect,  if  erer 
it  should  be  restored. 

That  triennial  elections  would  make 
our  government  too  tedious  in  all  their 
resolves,  is  evident;  because  in  such 
case,  no  prudent  administration  would 
ever  resolve  upon  any  measure  of  conse- 
quence till  they  had  felt  not  only  the  pulse 
of  the  parliament,  but  the  pulse  of  the 
people ;  and  the  ministers  of  state  would 
always  labour  under  this  disadvantage, 
that,  as  secrets  of  state  must  not  be  im- 
mediately divulged,  their  enemies  (and 
enemies  they  will  always  have)  would 
have  a  handle  for  exposing  their  mea- 
sures, and  rendering  them  disagrceabin 
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to  the  people,  and  thereby  carryiog  per- 
haps a  Dew  election  against  them,  before 
they  could  have  an  opportunity  of  justi- 
fying their  measures,  by  divulging  those 
facts  and  circumstances  from  wh<>nce  the 
justice  and  the  wisdom  of  their  measures 
would  clearly  appear. 

•  Then,  Sir,  it  is  by  experience  well 
known,  that  what  is  called  the  populace 
of  every  country,  are  apt  to  be  too  much 
elated  with  success,  and  too  much  de*. 
jeeted  with  every  misfortune :  this  makes 
them  wavering  in  their  opinions  about 
afiairs  of  state,  and  never  long  of  the 
same  mind ;  and  as  this  house  is  chosen 
by  the  free  and  unbiassed  voice  of  the 
people  in  general,  if  this  choice  were  so 
often  renewed,  we  might  expect  that  this 
house  would  be  as  wavering,  and  as  un- 
steady, as  the  people  usually  are  :  and  it 
being  impossible  to  carry  on  the  public 
affairs  of  the  nation  without  the  concur- 
rence of  this  house,  the  ministers  would 
always  be  obliged  to  comply,  and  conse- 
quently would  be  obliged  to  change  their 
measures,  as  often  as  the  people  changed 
their  minds. 

With  septennial  parliaments,  Sir,  we 
are  not  exposed  to  either  of  these  misfor- 
tunes, because  if  the  ministers,  after  hav- 
ing felt  the  pulse  of  the  parliament,  which 
they  can  always  soon  do,  resolve  upon 
any  measures,  they  have  generally  time 
enough,  before  the  new  elections  come  on, 
to  give  the  people  a  proper  information, 
in  order  to  shew  them  the  justice  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  measures  they  have  pur- 
sued ;  and  if  the  people  should  at  any 
time  be  too  much  elated  or  too  much  de- 
jected, or  should  without  a  cause  change 
their  minds,  those  at  the  helm  of  affairs 
have  time  to  set  them  right  before  a  new 
election  comes  on. 

As  to  faction  and  sedition,  Sir,  I  will 
grant,  that,  in  monarchical  and  aristocra- 
tical  governments,  it  generally  arises  from 
Tiolence  and  oppression  ;  but,  in  demo- 
cratical  governments,  it  always  arises 
from  the  people's  having  too  great  a  share 
in  the  government.  For  in  all  countries, 
and  in  all  governments,  there  always  will 
be  many  factious  and  unquiet  spirits,  who 
oan  never  be  at  rest  either  in  power  or 
oat  of  power ;  when  in  power  they  are 
never  easy,  unless  every  man  submits  en- 
tirely to  their  direction ;  and  when  out 
of  power,  they  are  always  working  and 
intriguing  against  those  that  are  in,  with- 
out any  regard  to  justice,  or  to  the  in- 


terest of  their  country.  In  popular  go- 
vernments such  men  have  too  much  game, 
they  have  too  many  opportunities  for 
working  upon  and  corrupting  the  minds 
of  the  people,  in  order  to  give  them  a 
bad  impression  of,  and  to  raise  discon- 
tents against,  those  that  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  affairs  for  the  time; 
ahd  these  discontents  often  break  out  into 
seditions  and  insurrections.  This,  Sir, 
would  in  my  opinion  be  our  misfortune, 
if  our  parliumeut  were  either  annual  or 
triennial ;  by  such  frequent  elections  there 
would  be  so  much  power  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  the  people,  as  would  de- 
stroy that  equal  mixture  which  is  the 
beauty  of  our  constitution  ;  in  short,  our 
government  would  really  become  a  de- 
mocratical  government,  and  might  from 
thence  very  probably  diverge  into  a  ty- 
rannical. Therefore,  in  order  to  preserve 
our  constitution,  in  order  to  prevent  bur 
falling  under  tyranny  and  arbitrary  power, 
we  ought  to  prevent  that  law,  which  I 
really  think  has  brought  our  constitution 
to  a  more  equal  mixture,  and  consequent- 
ly to  a  greater  perfection,  than  it  was  ever 
in  before  that  law  took  place. 

As  to  bribery  and  corruption.  Sir,  if 
it  were  possible  to  influence,  by  such  base 
means,  the  majority  of  the  electors  of 
Great  Britain  to  choose  such  men  as 
would  probably  give  up  their  liberties ; 
if  it  were  possible  to  influence,  by  such 
means,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  this 
house  to  consent  to  the  establishment  of 
arbitrary  power:  I  would  readily  allow, 
that  the  calculations  made  by  the  gentle- 
men of  the  other  side  were  just,  and  their 
inference  true ;  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
neither  of  these  is  possible.  As  the  mem- 
bers of  this  house  generally  are,  and  must 
always  be,  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  fi- 
gure in  their  country,  is  it  possible  to 
suppose,  that  any  one  of  them  could,  by 
a  pennon  or  a  post,  be  influenced  to  con- 
sent to  the  overthrow  of  our  constitution; 
by  which  the  enjoyment,  notonly  of  what 
he  got,  but  of  what  he  before  hud,  would 
be  rendered  altogether  precarious?  I  will 
allow.  Sir,  that,  with  respect  to  bribery, 
the  price  must  be  higher  or  lower,  gene- 
rally in  proportion  to  the  virtue  of  the 
man  who  is  to  be  bribed;  but  it  must  like- 
wise be  granted,  that  the  humour  he  hap- 
pens to  be  in  at  the  time,  the  spirit  be 
happens  to  be  endowed  with,  adds  a  great 
deal  to  his  virtue.  When  no  encroach- 
ments are  made  upon  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
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pie,  when  the  people  do  not  think  them-  friends   in  the  eoiintiy*  bat  by  fioing 

selves  in  any  danger,  there  may  be  many  down  once  or  twice  a  year,  at  •  Tery  oi- 

of  the  electors,  who,  by  a  bribe  of  ten  traordinary  charge,  and     often    withoat 

guineas,   might  be  induced  to  vote  for  any  other  business ;  so  that  we  may  ood- 

onc  candidate  rather  than  another ;  but  if  elude,  a  gentleman  in  office  cannot,  0VH& 

the    court  were    making   any  encroach-  in  seven  years,  save  moch  for  distribatiag 


ments  upon  the  rights  of  the  people, 
proper  spirit  would,  without  doubt,  arise 
in  the  nation ;  and  in  such  a  case,  I 
am  persuaded,  that  none,  or  very  few, 
even  of  such  electors,  could  be  induced 
to  vote  for  a  court  candidate ;  no,  not  for 
ten  times  the  sum. 

There  may.  Sir,  be  some  bribery  and 
corruption  in  the  nation ;  I  am  afraid  there 


in  ready  money  at  the  time  of  an  daa* 
tion ;  and  I  really  believe,  if  the  fact  were 
narrowly  inquired  into,  it  woald  appear, 
that  the  gentlemen  in  office  are  as  littla 
guilty  of  bribing  their  electors  with 
ready  money,  as  any  other  set  of  gentle- 
men in  the  kingdom. 

That  there  are  ferments  often  rainng 
among  the  people  without  any  just  cause, 


will  always  be  some:  but  it  is  no  proof  of  is  what  I  am  surprised  to  hear  controTeft> 

it  that  strangers  are  sometimes  chosen;  for  ed,  since  very  late  experience  may  con- 

a  gentleman  may  have  so  much  natural  iii-  vince  us  of  the  contrary.  Do  not  we  know 

fluence  over  a  borough  in  his  neighbour-  what  a  ferment  was  raised  in  the   natioa 

hood,  as  to  be  able  to  prevail  with  them  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  late  queen*s 

to  choose  any  person  he  pleases  to  recom-  reign  7  And  it  is  well  known  what  a  fatal 

mend'  and  if  upon  such  recommendation  change  in  the  affairs  of  this  nation  was  in- 

they  choose  one  or  two  of  his  friends,  who  troduced,  or  at  least  confirmed,  by  an  elei>- 

are  perhaps  strangers  to  them,  it  is  not  tion's  coming  on  while  the  nation  "was  ia 

from  thence  to  be  inferred,  that  the  two  that  ferment.  Do  not  we  know  what  a  fer- 


strangers  were  chosen  their  representatives 
by  the  means  of  bribery  and  corruption. 

To  insinuate.  Sir,  that  money  may  be 
issued  from  the  public  treasury  for  bribing 
elections,  is  really  something  very  extra- 
ordinary, especially  in   those  gentlemen 
who  know  now  many  checks  are  upon 
every  shilling  that  can   be   issued  from 
thence;   and  how  regularly  the  money 
granted  in  one  year  for  the  public  service 
of  the  nation,  must  always  be  accounted 
for  the  very  next  session,  in  this  house, 
and  likewise  in  the  other,  if  they  have  a 
mind  to  call  for  any  such  account.     And 
as  to  the  gentlemen  in  offices,  if  they  have 
any  advantage  over  country  gentlemen,  in 
having  something  else  to  depend  on  be- 
sides their  own  private  fortunes,  they  have 
likewise  many  disadvantages:    they  are 
obliged  to  live  here  at  London  with  their 
families,  by  which  they  arc  put  to  a  much 
greater  expence  than  gentlemen  of  equal 
fortunes  who  live  in  the  country :  this  lays 
them  under  a    very   great  disadvantage. 


mentwas  raised  in  the  nation  soon  after  bis 
late  majesty's  accession?  And  if  an  ele^ 
tion  had  then  been  allowed  to  come  on, 
while  the  nation  was  in  that  ferment,  k 
might  perhaps  have  had  as  fatal  effects 
as  the  former ;  but,  thank  God,  this  was 
wisely  provided  against  by  the  veiy  law 
which  IS  now  wanted  to  be  repealed. 

As  such  ferments  may  hereafter  ohtn 
happen,  I  must  think  that  frequent  elec- 
tions will  always  be  dangerous;  for 
which  reason,  as  far  as  I  can  see  at  pre« 
sent,  I  shall,  I  believe,  at  all  times,  think 
it  a  very  dangerous  experiment  to  repeal 
the  septennial  bill. 

§  24.  Lord  Ltttelton^s  Speech  on  the 
Repeal  of  the  Act,  called  the  Jew  Bttlf 
in  the  year  1753. 

I  see  no  occasion  to  enter  at  present  into 
the  merits  of  the  bill  we  passed  the  last 
session,  for  the  naturalization  of  Jews, 


because  I  am  convinced,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent temper  of  the  nation,  not  a  single 
with  respect  to  the  supporting  their  inte-  foreign  Jew  will  think  it  expedient  to  take 
rest  in  the  country.  The  country  gentle-  the  benefit  of  that  act;  and  therefore  the 
roan,  by  living  among  the  electors,  and  repealing  of  it  is  giving  up  nothing. 
purchasing  the  necessaries  for  his  family  I  assented  to  it  last  year,  in  hopes  it 
from  them,  keeps  up  an  acquaintance  and  might  induce  some  wealthy  Jews  to  come 
correspondence  with  them,  without  put-  and  settle  among  us :  in  that  light  I  saw 
ting  himself  to  any  extraordinary  charge;  enough  of  utility  in  it,  to  make  me  iii- 
whereas  a  gentleman  who  lives  in  London  cline  rather  to  approve  than  dislike  it; 
has  no  other  way  of  keeping  up  an  ac-  but  that  any  man  alive  could  be  zealous^ 
quaintance  or  correspondence  among  his    either  for  or  against  it,  I  confess  I  had  no 
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idea*  Whiit  affects  our  reHgion  is,  indeed, 
of  the  highest  and  most  serious  impor- 
tance: God  forbid  we  should  ever  be  in- 
different about  that !  but  I  thought  this 
had  no  more  to  do  with  religion  than  any 
turnpike-act  we  passed  in  that  session ; 
and,  after  all  the  divinity  that  has  been 
preached  on  the  subject,  I  think  so  still. 

Resolution  and  steadiness  are  excellent 
qualities;  but  it  is  the  application  of  them 
upon  which  their  value  depends.  A  wise 
government,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  know 
where  to  yield,  as  well  as  where  to  resist : 
and  there  is  no  surer  mark  of  littleness  of 
mind  in  an  administration,  than  obstinacy 
in  trifles.  Public  wisdom,  on  some  occa- 
sions, must  condescend  to  give  way  to  po- 
pular folly,  especially  in  a  free  country, 
where  the  humour  pf  the  people  must  be 
^^nsidered  as  attentively  as  the  humour 
of  a  king  in  an  absolute  monarchy.  Under 
6oth  forms  of  government,  a  prudent  and 
honest  ministry  will  indulge  a  small  folly, 
and  wHl  iresist  a  great  one.  Not  to  vouch- 
safe now  tod  then  a  kind  indulgence  to  the 
former,  tlrould  discover  an  ignorance  in 
human  nature ;  not  to  resist  the  latter  at 
Mil  times,  would  be  meanness  and  servility. 

Sir,  I  look  on  the  bill  w6  are  at  present 
diibating,  not  as  a  sacrifice  made  to  popu- 
laHty  (for  it  sacrifices  nothing) ;  but  ad  a 
prudent  regard  to  some  consequences 
aHsing  from  the  nature  of  the  clamour 
raised  against  the  late  act  for  naturalizing 
Jews,  which  seem  to  require  a  particular 
consideration. 

It  has  been  hitherto  the  rare  and  envied 
felicity  of  his  Majesty^s  reign,  that  his 
subjects  have  enjoyed  such  a  settled  tran- 
quillity, such  a  freedom  from  angry  reli- 
gious disputes,  as  is  not  to  be  paralleled  in 
any  former  times.  The  true  Christian  spi- 
tit  of  moderation,  of  charity,  of  universal 
benevolence,  has  prevailed  in  the  people, 
has  prevailed  in  the  clergy  of  all  ranks 
and  degrees,  instead  of  those  narrow  prin- 
ciples, those  bigoted  measures,  that  furi- 
ous, that  implacable,  that  ignorant  zeal, 
which  had  often  done  so  much  hurt  both 
to  the  church  and  the  state.  But  from  the 
ill- understood,  insignificant  act  of  parlia- 
ment you  are  now  moved  to  repeal,  occa- 
sion has  been  taken  to  deprive  us  6f  this 
inestimable  advanta^.  It  is  a  pretence  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  church,  to  infuse 
idle  fear  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  and 
make  religion  itself  an  ertgine  of^  sedition. 
It  behoves  the  piety,  as  well  as  the  wisdom 
of  parliament^  to  disappoint  dio^  tadea- 


▼ours.  Sir,  the  very  worst  mischief  thSf 
can  be  done  to  religion,  is  to  pervertit  t6 
the  purposes  of  faction.  Heaven  and  hell 
are  not  more  distant  than  the  benevoleni 
spirit  of  the  Qospel,  and  the  malignant 
spirit  of  party.  The  most  impious  wars 
ever  made  were  those  called  holy  warr* 
He  who  hates  another  man  for  not  beidg 
a  Christian,  is  himself  not  a  Christian. 
Christianity,  Sir,  breathes  love  and  peacd, 
and  good-will  to  man.  A  temper  conform- 
able to  the  dictates  of  that  holy  religion, 
has  lately  distinguished  this  nation ;  and 
a  glorious  distitictioh  it  was  i  But  therd  H 
latent,  at  all  times,  in  the  minds  of  th^ 
vulgar,  a  spark  of  enth^6iasm,  whidi,  if 
blown  by  the  breath  of  a  party,  may^ 
eten  when  it  seems  quite  extinguishec}, 
be  suddenly  revived  and  raided  to  a  flame. 
The  act  of  last  session  for  naturalizing 
Jews,  has  very  unexpectedly  administiefir- 
ed  fuel  to  feed  that  flam^.  To  what  a 
height  it  may  ris^,  if  it  should  contimi^ 
much  longer,  one  cannot  easily  tell ;  but. 
take  avrav  the  fuel,  and  it  will  die  otiiMu 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  all  the  F^bman 
Catholic  countries,  that  there  the  church 
and  the  state,  the  civil  poW^r  and  thiB  hie- 
rarchy, have  separate  interests;  and  arb 
continually  at  variance  one  with  the  other. 
It  is  our  happiness,  that  here  they  form 
but  one  system.  While  this  harmony  lasts, 
whatever  hurls  the  church,  hurts  the  state: 
whatever  weakens  the  credit  of  the.  go- 
vernors of  the  church,  takes  away  from 
the  civil  power  a  part  of  its  strength,  and 
shakes  the  whole  constitution. 

Sir,  I  trust  and  believe  that,  by  speedily 
passing  this  bill,  we  shall  silence  that  oblo- 
quy which  has  so  unjustly  been  cast  upon 
our  reverend  prelates  (some  of  the  mo^t 
respectable  that  ever  adorned  our  church) 
for  the  part  they  took  in  the  act  which 
this  repeals.     And  it  greatly  concerns  the 
whole  community,  that  they  should  not 
lose  that  respect  which  is  so  justly  due  to 
them,  by  a  popular  clamour  kept  up  in 
opposition  to  a  measure  of  no  importance 
in  itself.     But  if  the  departing  from  that 
measure  should  not  remove  the  prejudice 
so  maliciously  raised,  I  am  certain  that  no 
further  step  you  can  take  will  be  able  to 
remove  it;  and,  therefore,  I  hope  you  will 
stop  here.  This  appears  to  be  a  reasonabjb 
and  safe  condescension,  by  which  nobody 
win  h^  hurt ;  but  all  beyond  this  would 
be  dangerous  weakness  in  government :  it 
might  open  a  door  to  the  wildest  enthu- 
siasm, and  to  the  ihosi  miscnicivbus  at« 

2D2 
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tacks   of   political    disaffection    working 
upon  that  enthusiasm.     If  you  encourage 
and  authorize  it  to  fall  on  the  synagogue, 
it  will  go  from  thence  to  the  meeting- 
bouse,  and  in  the  end  to  the  palace.     But 
let  us  be  careful  to  check  its  further  pro- 
gress.    The  more  zealous  we  are  to  sup~ 
port  Christianity,  the  more  vigilant  should 
we  be  in  maintaining  toleration.     If  we 
bring  back  persecution,  we  bring  back  the 
anti-Chicistian  spirit  of  popery ;  and  when 
the  spirit  is  here,  the  whole  system  will 
soon  follow.  Toleration  is  the  basis  of  all 
public  quiet.     It  is  a  charter  of  freedom 
gi^en  to  the  mind,  more  valuable,  I  think, 
than  that  which  secures  our  persons  and 
(estates.     Indeed,  they    are    inseparably 
connected  together ;  K>r,  where  the  mind 
is  not  free,  where  the  conscience  is  en- 
thralled, there  is  no  freedom.     Spiritual 
tyranny  puts  on  the  galling  chains ;  but 
civil  tyranny  is  called  in,  to  rivet  and  fix 
them.     We  see  it  in  Spain,  and  many 
other  countries ;  we  have  formerly  both 
seen  and  felt  it  in  England.  By  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  we  are  now  delivered  from 
all  kinds  of  oppression.  Let  us  take  care, 
that  they  may  never  return. 

§  25.  Lord  Chatham  on  Taxing  America, 

(After  saying  that,  though  the  ministers 
were  men  of  fair  characters,  yet  he  could 
not  give  them  his  confidence,  he  thus 
proceeded :) — 

**  Confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth 
in  an   aged  bosom:    youth  is    the  sea- 
son of  credulity.     By  comparing  events 
with  each  other,  reasoning  from  effects 
to  causes,  methinks  I  plainly   discover 
the   traces   of  an  over-ruling   influence. 
I  have  had  the  honour  to  serve  the  crown, 
and  could  1  have  submitted  to  injliiencef 
I   might  still  have  continued  to   serve; 
but  I  would  not  be  responsible  for  others, 
I  have   no  local  attachments.     It  is  in- 
different to  me  whether  a  man  was  rocked 
in  his  cradle  on  this  side  or  that  side 
of  the  Tweed.     I  countenanced  and  pro- 
tected   merit    wherever    it    was    to    be 
found.   It  is  my  boast  that  I  was  the  first 
minister  who  tought  for  it  in  the  mountains 
of  the  north,     I  called  it  forth,  and  drew 
into  your  service,  an  hardy,  an  intrepid 
race  of  men,  who  were  once  dreaded  as 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  state.  When 
I  ceased  to  serve  his  Majesty  as  a  minister, 
it  was  not  the  country  of  the  man,  by 
which  I  was  moved,  but  the  man  of  that 
tOQDtry  held  principles  incompatible  with 


freedom.    It  is  a  long  time,  Mr.  Speaker, 
since   I   have    attended    in    parliament* 
When  the  resolution  was  taken  ip  this 
House  to  tax  America,  I  was  ill  in  bed* 
If  I  could  have  endured  to  have  been  car- 
ried in  my  bed,  so  great  was  the  agitation 
of  my  mind  for  the  consequences,  I  would 
have  solicited  some  kind  hand  to  have 
laid  me  down  on  this  floor,  to  have  borne 
my  testimony  against  it.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  this  kingdom  has  no  right  to  lay  a  tax 
upon  the  colonies.      At  the  same  time,  I 
assert  the  authority  of  this  kingdom  to  be 
sovereign  and  supreme  in  every  circum- 
stance ofgovernment  and  legislation  what- 
soever. Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  govern* 
ing  or  legislative  power:  the  taxes  are  a 
voluntary  gift  and  grant  of  the  commons 
alone.  The  concurrence  of  the  Peers  and 
of  the  Crown  is  necessary  only  as  a  form 
of  law.     This  house  represents  the  Com- 
mons of  Great  Britain.     When  in  this 
house  we  give  and  grant;  therefore  we  give 
and  grant  what  is  our  own ;  but  can  we 
give    and  grant    the    property    of   the 
commons  of  America?  It  is  an  absurdity 
in  terms.     There  is  an  idea  in  some,  that 
the  colonies  are  virtually  represented  in 
this  house.   I  would  fain  know  by  whomt 
The  idea  of  virtual  representation  is  the 
most  contemptible  that  ever  entered  into 
the  head  of  man :  it  does  not  deserve  a 
serious  refutation.       The  commons    in 
America,  represented  in  their  several  as- 
semblies, have  invariably  exercised  this 
constitutional  right  of  giving  and  granting 
their  own  money :  they  would  have  been 
slaves,  if  they  had  not  enjoyed  it.   At  the 
same  time  this  kingdom  has  ever  possessed 
the  power  of  legislative  and  commercial 
control.  The  colonies  acknowledge^  your 
authorities  in  all  things,  with  the  sole  ex- 
ception that  you  shall  not  take  their  money 
out  of  their  pockets  without  their  consent* 
Here  would  I  draw  the  line,  quam  uUra 
cilraque  Jiequit  consiUti'e  recium»*^ 

§  26.  Lord  Chathait  on  a  charge 
brought  agahmt  certain  members  of  the 
House  J  of  giving  birth  to  Sedition  in 
America. 

A  charge  is  brought  against  gentle- 
men sitting  in  this  house,  for  giving  birth 
to  sedition  in  America.  The  freedom,  with 
which  they  have  spoken  their  senUments 
against  this  unhappy  act,  is  imputed  to 
them  as  a  crime ;  but  the  imputation  shall 
not  discourage  me.  It  is  a  liberty  which 
I  hogs  no  gentleman  will  be  afraid  to  ex* 
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ercise :  it  is  a  liberty  by  which  the  gentle-     fund    which    carried  you   triumphantly  * 
man  who  calumniates  it  might  have  pro-     through  the  last  war;    this  is  the  price 
fited.   He  ought  to  have  desisted  from  his     America  pays  you  for  her  protection;  and 
project.     We  are  told  America  is  obsti-    shall  a  miserable  financier  come  with  a 
nate — America  is  almost  in  open  rebel-     boast  that  he  can  fetch  a  pepper-corn  into  ' 
lion.    Sir,  I  rbjoicb  that  America  has     the  exchequer,  at  the  loss  of  millions  to 
resisted — three  millions  of  people  so  dead     the  nation  ?     I  know  the  valour  of  your 
to  all  the  feelings  of  liberty  as  voluntarily     troops ;  I  know  the  skill  of  your  officers; 
to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would  have  been  fit     I  know  the  force  of  this  country ;  but  in 
instruments  to  make  slaves  of  all  the  rest,     such  a  cause,  your  success  would  be  ha- 

I  came  not  here  armed  at  all  points  with  zardous.    America,  if  she  fell,  would  fall 

law  cases  and  acts  of  parliament ;  with  like  the  strong  man :  she  would  embrace 

the  statute  book  doubled  down   in  dogs^  the  pillars  of  the  state,  and  pull  down  the 

ears  to  defend  the  cause  of  liberty;  but  constitution  with  her.  Is  this  your  boasted  • 

for  the  defence  of  liberty  upon  a  general  peace?     Not  to  sheathe  the  sword  in  the  ' 

constitutional  principle;  it  is  a  ground  on  scabbard,  but  to  sheathe  it  in  the  bowels  ' 

which  I  dare  meet  any  man:  I  will  not  of  your  countrymen?      The  Americans 

debate  points  of  law ;  but  what,  after  all,  have    been   wronged ;    they  have  been 

do  thecases  of  Chester  and  Durham  prove,  driven  to  madness   by  injustice.      Will 

but  that,  under  the  most  arbitrary  reigns,  you  punish  them  for  the  madness  you  have 

parliament  were  ashamed  of  taxing  a  peo-  occasioned?  No  ;  let  this  country  be  the* 

pie  without  their  consent,  and  allowed.tnem  first  to  resume  its  prudence  and  temper, 

represenutives?    A  higher  and  better  ex-  I  will  pledge  myself  for  the  colonies,  that, 

ample  might  have  been  taken  from  Wales ;  on  their  part,  animosity  and  resentment 

that  principality  was  never  taxed  by  par-  will  cease.  Let  affection  be  the  only  bond 

Hament  till  it  was  incorporated  with  Eng-  of  coercion. 

land.     We  are  told  of  many  classes  of        Upon  the  whole  I  will  beg  leave  to 

persons  in  this  kingdom  not  represented  tell  the  House  in  a  few  words,  what  is 

m  parliament;  but  are  they  not  all  virtu-  really  my  opinion.     It  is  that  the  Stamp 

ally  represented  as  Englishmen  resident  Act  be  repealed— absolutblt— totally— 

within  the  realm?  Have  they  not  the  op-  and  immediately. 

this  kingdom  is  necessarily  included  in  the        q'^rtenng  Soldiers  m  America. 
general  system  of  represenUtion.     It  is  a        If,  my  lords,  we  take  a  transient  view 
misfortune  that  more  are  not  actually  re-  of  those  motives  which  induced  the  ances- 
presented.      The  honourable  gentleman  tors  of  our  fellow-subjecls  in  Amenca  to 
boasts  of  his  bounties  to  America.     Are  leave  their  native  country,  to  encounter 
not  these  bounties  intended  finally  for  the  the  innumerable  difficulties  of  the  unex- 
benefit  of  this  kingdom  ?   If  they  are  not,  plored  regions  of  the  western  world,  our 
he  has  misapplied  the  national  treasures,  astonishment  at  the  present  conduct  of 
I  am  no  courtier  of  America.     I  main-  their  descendante  will  naturally  subside, 
tain  that  parliament  has  a  right  to  bind.  There  was  no  corner  of  the  globe  to  which 
to   restrain   America,       Our    legislative  they  would  not  have  fled,  rather  than  sub- 
power  over  the  colonies  is  sovereign  and  mit  to  the  slavish  and  tyrannical  spirit 
•upreme.  The  honourable  gentleman  tells  which  prevailed  at  that  period  in  their  na- 
ns, he  understands  not  the  difference  be-  tive  country;  and  viewing  them  in  their 
tween  internal  and  external  taxation ;  but  originally   foriorn  and  now   flourishing 
surely  there  is  a  plain  difference  between  state,  they  may  be  cited  as  illustrious  in- 
taxes  levied  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  re-  stances  to  instruct  the  world,  what  great 
venue,  and  duties  imposed  for  the  regula-  exertions  mankind  will  naturally  make, 
tion  of  commerce,  men,  said  the  honour-  when  left  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  owi> 
able  gentleman,  were  the  colonies  eman-  powers.     Notwithstanding  my  intention 
cipaled?  At  what  time,  say  I  in  answer,  to  give  my  hearty  negative  to  the  quwtion 
were  they  made  slaves?  I  speak  from  ac-  now  before  you,  I  condemn,  my  lorOs,  m 
curate  knowledge,  when  I  say,  that  the  the  severest  manner,  the  turbulent,  and  un- 
profits  to  Great  BriUdn  from  the  trade  of  warranUble  conduct  of  the  Amencans  in 
the  Colonies,  through  all  its  branches,  is  some  insUnces,   particularly  in  the  late 
two  milUons  per  annum.     This  is  the  riots  at  Boston ;  but,  my  lordf,  the  mcKU 
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«fhich  has  been  pursued  to  bring  tbem  for  her  prosperity.     *  Length  o(  dajiha 

back  to  a  aeose  of  their  duty,  is  so  dia-  in  her  right  haod,  and  in  her  left  hand 

metrically  opposite  to  every  principle  of  riches  and  honour.     May  her  ways  hf 

Bound  policy,  as  to  excite  my  utmost  as-  ways  of  pleaiantnan  ^  and  all  her  patU 

tonishment.  You  have  involved  the  guilty  be  peace !' 
and  the  innocent  in  one  common  punish- 

iiient  and  avenge  the  crimes  of  a  few  law-  ^  ^g.    Lon  Chs^tram  fir  Ae  immediak 

l«is  depredators  uoon  the  whole  body  of  remowtd  of  the  Tnap$  fimn  BoHim  » 

the  inhabitants.     My  lords,  the  different  America, 
provinces  of  America,  in  the  excess  of 

their  gratitude  for  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  On  the  20th  of  January  ITTS,  the  plan 

Act,  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  of  absolute  coercion  being  resolved  upon 

expressions  of   loyalty    and  duty ;    but  by  the  ministry,  Lord  Dartmouth,  the  se- 

the  moment  they  perceived  your  intention  cretary  of  state  for  America,  laid  before 

to  tax  them  was  renewed  under  a  pretence  the  Peers  the  official  papers  belonging  to 

of  serving  the  East  India  Company,  their  his  department,   when    Lord  Cuathax, 

resentment  got  the  ascendant  of  their  mo*  though  sinking  under  bodily  infirnutieSi 

deration,  and  hurried  them  into  actions  made  the  following  powerful  eiTort,  befora 

which  their  cooler  reason  would  abhor,  the  die  was  finally  cast,  to  avert  the  cala- 

Bat,  my  lords,  from  the  whole  complexion  mity,  the  danger,  and  the  ruio^  which  he 

of  the  late  proceedings,  I  cannot  but  in-  saw  impending : — 

cline  to  think  that  administration  has  pur-  Too  well  apprized  of  the  contents  of 

posely  irritated  them  into  these  violent  the  papers,  now  at  last  laid  before  the. 

acts,  in  order  to  gratify  their  own  malice  House^  I  shall  not  take  up  your  lordships* 

and  revenge.    What  else  could  induce  time  in  tedious  and  fruitless  investigations^ 

them  to  dress  taxation,  the  father  of  Ame-  but  shall  seize  the  first  moment  to  open 

riean  sedition,  in  the  robes  of  an  East  In-  the  door  of  reconcilement ;  for  every  mo- 

dia  director,  but  to  break  in  upon  that  nient  of  delay  is  a  moment  of  danger.  Am 

mutual  peace  and  harmony,  which  then  I  have  not  the  honour  of  acceas  to  his 

ao  happily  subsisted  between  the  colonies  Majesty,  I  will  endeavour  to  transmit  to 

and  the  mother  country  ?  My  lords,  it  has  him,  through  the  constitutional  channel  of 

always  been  my  fixed  and  unalterable  this   House,   my  ideas    of  America,  to 

opinion,  and  I  will  carry  it  with  me  to  bescub  him  from  the  mis-advice  of  hii 

the  grave,  that  this  country  had  no  right  present  ministers.    America,   my  lordii 

under  heaven  to  tax  America.    It  is  con-  cannot  be  reconciled,  she  ought  not  tQ 


?;rarM  into  the  British  constitution  as  a  dence ;  they  are  a  source  of  perpetual  ir- 

undamental   law,  that  what  a  man  has  ritation ;    they   threaten   a    fatal  cataft* 

honestly  acquired  is  absolutely  his  own,  trophe.    How  can  America  trust  you  vitl^ 

which  he  may  freely  give,  but  which  can-  the  bayonet  at  her  breast  ?  How  can  shp 

not  be  taken  from  him  without  his  consent  suppose  that  you  mean  less  than  boodi^ 

iPass  then,  my  lords,  instead  of  these  harsh  or  death  ?    I  therefore,  my  lords,  mov^ 

and  severe  edicts,  an  amnesty  over  their  that  an  humble  address  be  presented  to 

^errors :  by  measures  of  lenity  and  affse-  his  Majesty,  most  humbly  to  advise  and 

tion  allure  them  to  their  duty:  act  the  beseech  his  Majesty,  that,  in  order  to 

part  of  a  generous  and  forgiving  parent,  open  the  way  towards  an  h<^py  settlement 

A  period  may  arrive  when  this  parent  of  the  dangerous  troubles  in  America,  it 

may  stand  in  need  of  every  assistance  she  may  graciously    please  his  Miyqsty  to 

jcan  receive  from  a  grateful  and  affisctionate  transmit  orders  to  General  Gaoe  for  r^ 

""     *         "^^         ""        '   '*    country,  moving  his  Majesty* 

1<^  joy^  of  Boston.     I  kno' 

my  life  advised  the  present  „. ,     _^- 

has  afforded  me  the  most  pleasing  conso-  who  advises  to  a  perseverance  iind  en- 

lation.    Should  the  all-disposing  hand  of  forceroent  of  them ;  but  this  I  will  say* 

Providence  prevent  me  from  contributing  that  the  authors  of  such  advice  ought  tp 

my  poor  and  feeble  aid  in  the  day  of  answer  it  at  their  utmost  peril,     I  wjAt 

Aer  .diitcees,  niy  prayers  iball  b«  evier  my  lord%  not  to  lose  a  day  in  thia  urgcntf 
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preflsiog  crisis :  aa  hour  now  lost  in  allay- 
ing ferments  in  America  may   produce 
years  of  calamity.     Never  will  I  desert, 
in  any  stage  of  its  progress,  the  conduct  of 
this  momentous  business.   Unless  fettered 
to  my  bed  by  the  extremity  of  sickness,  I 
will  give  it  unremitting  attention.    I  will 
knock  at  the  gates  of  this  sleeping  and 
confounded  mioistry,  and  will,  if  it  be 
possible,  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their 
danger.     The  recall  of  your  army  I  urge 
as  necesiarily  preparatory  to  the  restora- 
tion of  your  peace.     By  this  it  will  ap- 
pear that  you  are  disposed  to  treat  ami- 
cably and  equitably,  and  to  consider,  re- 
Tise,  and  repeal,  if  it  should  be  found 
necessary,  as  I  affirm  it  will,  those  vio- 
lent acts  and  declarations  which  have  dis- 
seminated confusion  throughout  the  em- 
pire.    Resistance  to  these  acts  was  neces- 
sary, and  therefore  just:  and  your  vain 
declarations  of  the  omnipotence  of  parlia- 
ment, and  your  imperious  doctrines  of 
the    necessity    of  submission,    will    be 
found  equally   impotent  to  convince  or 
enslave  America,  who  feels  that  tyranny 
is  equally  intolerable,  whether  it  be  ex- 
ercised by  an  individual  part  of  the  Le- 
gislature, or    by    the    collective   bodies 
which  compose  It.     The  means  of  enforc- 
ing this  thraldom  are  found  to  be  as  ri- 
diculous and  weak  in  practice  as  they  are 
unjust  in  principle.     Conceiving  of  Ge- 
neral Gage  as  a  man  of  humanity,  and  un- 
derstanding ;  entertaining,  as  I  ever  must, 
the  highest  respect  and  affection  for  the 
British  troops,  I  feel   the  most  anxious 
sensibility  for  their  situation,  pining  in  in- 
glorious inactivity.     You  may  call  them 
an  army  of  safety  and  defence,  but  they 
are  in  truth  an  army  of  impotence  and 
contempt ;  and  to  make  the  folly  equal  to 
the  disgrace,  they  are  an  army  of  irritation 
and  vexation.     Allay  then  the  ferment 
prevailing  in  America  by  removing  the 
obnoxious   hostile  cause.     If  you  delay 
concession  till  your  vain  hope  shall  be  ac- 
complished of  triumphantly  dictating  re- 
conciliation, you  delay  for  ever :  the  force 
of  this  country  would  be  disproportion- 
ately exerted  against  a  brave,  generous, 
and  united  people,  with  arms  in  their 
handfly  and  courage  in  their  hearts — three 
millions  of  people,  the  genuine  descen- 
dttits  of  a  valiant  and  pious   ancestry, 
driven  to  those  deserts  by  the  narrow 
iiaaxims  of  a  saperatitious  tyranny.     But 
is  the  spirit  of  persecution  never  to  be  ap- 
psasad?  An  the  bmvasoasdf  those  hrafo 


forefathers  to  inherit  their  sufferings,  as 
they  have  inherited  their  virtues!  Are 
they  to  sustain  the  infliction  of  the  most 
oppressive  and  unexampled  severity,  be- 
yond what  history  has  related,  or  poetry 
has  feigned  ? 

•Rhadaminthus  habet  duritsima  regDa, 


Castigatque,  auditqut  dolos. 

But  the  Americans  must  not  be  heard ; 
they  have  been  condemned  unheard.  The 
indiscriminate  hand  of  vengeance  has  de- 
voted thirty  thousand  British  subjects  of 
all  ranks,  ages,  and  descriptions,  to  one 
common  ruin.    You  may,  no  doubt,  de- 
stroy their  cities ;  you  may  cut  them  off 
from  the  superfluities,  perhaps  the  con- 
veniences of  life ;  but  my  lords,  they  will 
still  despise  your  power,  for  they  have  yet 
remaining  their  woods  and  their  liberty. 
What,  though  you  march  from  town  to 
town,  from  province  to  province  ;  though 
you  should  be  able  to  enforce  a  temporary 
and  local  submission,  how  shall  you  be 
able  to  secure  the  obedience  of  the  coun^ 
try  you  leave  behind  you,  in  your  pro- 
gress of  eighteen  hundred  miles  of  conti- 
nent, animated  with  the  same  spirit  of 
liberty  and  of  resistance  ?   This  universal 
opposition  to  yonr  arbitrary  system  of  tax- 
ation might  have  been  foreseen ;    it  was 
obvious,  from  the  nature  of  things,  and 
from  the  nature  of  man,  and,  above  all, 
from  the  confirmed   habits  of  thinking, 
from  the  spirit  of  whiggism,  flourishing  in 
America.  The  spirit  which  now  pervades 
America,  is  the  same  which  formerly  op- 
posed loans,  benevolences,  and  ship  mo- 
ney in    this    country — the    same  spirit 
which  roused  all  England  to  action  at  the 
revolution,  and  which  established  at  a  re- 
mote aera  your  liberties  on  the  basis  of 
that  great  fundamental  maxim  of  the  con- 
stitution, that  no  subject  of  England  shall 
be  taxed  but  by  his  own  consent.     What 
shall  oppose  this  spirit,  aided  by  the  con- 
genial flame  glowing  in  the  breast  of  every 
generous  Briton  ?  To  maintain  this  prin- 
ciple is  the  common  cause  of  the  whigs  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  on  this ; 
it  is  liberty  to  liberty  engaged.     In  this 
great  cause  they  are  immoveably  allied  t 
it  is  the  alliance  of  God  and  nature,  im« 
mutable,  eternal,  fixed  as  the  firmament 
of  heaven.     As  an  Englishman,  I  recog- 
nise to  the  Americans  their  supreme  un- 
alterable right  of  property.     As  an  Ame- 
rican, I  would  equally  recognise  to  Eng- 
land her  supreme  right  of  regulating  com- 
merce and  navigation.  This  distinction  is 
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involved  in  the  abstract  nature  of  things :  with  an  hostile  amy  before  her  eyei«  hsr 

property  is  private,  individual,  absolute:  concessions,    if  yoa  could   force   them, 

the  touch  of  ar.other  annihilates  it.  Trade  would  be  suspicions  and  inaeenre.     Bat 

is  an  extended  and  complicated  conside-  it  is  more  than  erident  the!  you  otaaid 

ration :  it  reaches  as  far  as  ships  can  sail,  force  them  to  yonr  unworthy  terms  of 

or  winds  can  blow  :   it  is  a  vast  and  va-  submission :    it  is  impossible  :    wb  oar* 

rious  machine.  To  regulatethe  numberless  selves  shall  be  forced  oltimately  to  r^ 


move  men  Is  of  its  several   parts,  and   to 
combine  them  in  one  harmonious  effect, for 
tlie  good  of  the  whole,  requires  the  super- 
intending wisdom  and  energy  of  the  su- 
preme  power   of  the  empire.     On  this 
grand   practical  distinction,  then,  let  us 
rest:  taxation  is  their.i ;  commercial  re- 
gulation is  our?.     As  to  the  metaphysical 
refinements,  attiMnpting  to  shew  that  the 
Americans  are  equally  free  from  legislative 
controul  and  commercial  restraint,  as  from 
taxation  for  the  purposeof  revenue,  I  pro- 
nounce them  futile,  frivolous,  groundless. 
When   your  lordships  have  ])eru8ed  the 
papers  transmitted  us  from  America,  when 
you  consider  the  dignity,  the  firmness,  and 
the  wisdom  with  which  the  Americans 
have  acted,  you  cannot  but  respect  their 
cause.     History,  my  lords,  has  been  my 
favourite  study ;  and  in  the  celebrated 
writings  of  antiquity  have  I  often  ad- 
mired the  patriotism  of  Greece  and  Rome; 
but,  my  lordsy  I  must  declare  and  avow, 
that,  in  the  master-states  of  the  world,  I 
know  not  the  people,  nor  the  senate,  who, 
in  such  a  complication  of  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, can  stand  in   preference  to 
the  Delegates  of  America,  assembled  in 
General  Congress  at  Philadelphia.      I 
trust  it  is  obvious  to  your  lordships  that 
all   attempts  to  impose  servitude  upon 
such  men,   to  establish   despotism   over 
such  a  mighty  continental  nation,  must 
be  vain,  must  be  futile.     Can  such  a  na- 
tional principled  union  be  resisted  by  the 
tricks  of  office  or  ministerial  manceuvres  ? 
Heaping  papers  on  your  table,  or  count- 
ing your  majorities  on  a  division,  will 
not  avert  or  postpone  the  hour  of  dan- 
ger.     It  must  arrive,  my  lords,  unless 
these  fatal  acts  are  done  away  :  it  must 
arrive  in  all  its  horrors ;  and  then  these 
boastful  ministers,   in  spite  of  all  their 
confidence  and  all  their  manceuTres,  shall 
be  compelled  to  hide  their  heads.     But 
it  is  not  repealing  this  or  that  act  of  par- 


tract:  let  us  retract  while  we  ceo,  not 
when  we  must.      I  repeat  it,  my  lords, 
we  shall  one  day  heforoed  to  undo  these 
violent  acts  of  oppression :  they  mast  be 
repealed ;  you  will  repeal  them.    I  pledge 
myself  for  it,  that  you  will  in  tbi  end 
repeal  them :  I  stake  my  repntatioa  on 
it :    I  will  consent  to  be  taken  for  an 
iDEOT  if  they  are  not  repealed.     Annd 
then  this  humihating,  dii|graoefnl  neces- 
sity.    With  a  dignity  becoming  your  ex- 
alted situation,  make  the  first  adranoes  to 
concord,  to  peace,  and  to  happiness.  Con- 
cession comes  with  better  grace  and  more 
salutary  effect  from  superior  power:  it 
reconciles  superiority  ot  power  with  tbe 
feelings  of  man,  and  establishea  solid  con- 
fidence on  the  foundations  of  aflTection 
and  gratitude.     On  the  other  hand,  every 
danger  and  every  hazard  impend  to  deter 
you  from    perseverance    in   the    preMOt 
ruinous  measures :  foreign  war  hanging 
over  your  heads  by  a  slight  and  bntds 
thread — France  and  Spain  watching  yoer 
conduct,  and  waiting  for  the  maturity  of 
your  errors,  with  a  vigilant  eye  to  Ame- 
rica and  the  temper  of  yonr  colonies, 

MORE  THAN    TO    THEIR    OWN     CONCBRNB, 
BE    THEY    WHAT    THEY    MAT.        To   COB- 

clude,  my  lords,  if  the  ministers  thns 
persevere  in  misadvising  and  misleadiog 
the  King,  I  will  not  say,  that  they  can 
alienate  the  affections  of  his  subjects  fitim 
the  crown ;  but  I  affirm,  they  will  make 
the  crown  not  worth  his  wearing.  I  will 
not  say  that  the  Kino  is  betraybo,  but 
I  will  pronounce,  that  the  Kingdom  is 

UNDONE. 

§29.     Lord  Chatham  on  moving  on 
Amendment  to  the  Addren, 

On  the  20th  of  November,  1777,  just  at 
the  time  that  government  had  receired 
some  dispatches  of  an  unfavourable  nature 
from  General  Burqoynb,   but  not  ex» 


liament ;   it  is  not  repealing  a  piece  of    tending  to  the  catastrophe  of  Saratoga, 


parchment,  that  can  restore  America  to 
yonr  bosom:  you  must  repeal  her  fears 
«nd  resentments,  and  then  you  may  hope 
/or  her  love  and  gratitude.  But  now, 
insulted  wiih  an  armed   force,   irritated 


parliament  assembled;  and  the  speech 
from  the  throne  expressed  not  only  a  con* 
fidence  that  the  spirit  and  intrepidity  of 
his  Majesty's  forces  would  be  attended 
with  important  success ;   but   **  a  de* 
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termiDation  steadily  to  pursae  the  mea-  lities:  and  T  know  that  the  conquest  of 

eurea  in  which  we  were  engaged/'  with  English  America  is  an  impossibility.  You 

«  hope  *'  that  the  deluded  and  unwary  cannot,  my  lords,  you  cannot  conquer 

multitude  would  finally  return   to  their  America.    What  is  your  present  situation 

allegiance."  there?     We  do  not  know  the  worsts  but 

we  know  that  in  three  campaigns  we  have 
In  moving  an  amendment  to  the  ad-  done  nothing,  and  suffered  much.    You 
dress,  Lord  Chatham  spoke  as  follows  :^  may  swell  every  ezpence,  and  strain  every 
It  has  been  usual  on  similar  occasions  effort,  accumulate  every  assistance,  and 
of  public  difficulty  and  distress,  for  the  extend  your   traffic   to  the  ihamblet   of 
crown  to  make  application  to  this  House,  every    German    despot ;    your  attempts 
the  great  hereditary  council  of  the  nation,  for  ever  will  be  vain  and  impotent;  doubly 
for  advice  and  assistance.     As  it  is  the  so  indeed   from   this  mercenary  aid  on 
right  of  parliament  to  give,  so  it  is  the  which  you  rely ;  for  it  irritates  to  an  in- 
duty  of  the  crown  to  ask  it.     But,  on  this  curable  resentment  the  minds  of  your  ad- 
day,  and  in  this  extreme  momentous  exi-  versaries  to  overrun  them  with  the  merce- 
gency,    no  reliance  is  reposed  on  your  nary  sons  of  rapine  and  plunder,  devoting 
counsels — no  advice  is  asked  of  parlia-  them  and  their  possessions  to  the  rapa- 
ment ;  but  the  crown  from  itself,  and  by  city  of  hireling  cruelty.      If  I  were  an 
itself,   declares  an  unalterable  determi-  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while 
nation  to  pursue  its  own   preconcerted  a  foreign  troop  was  landed  in  my  country, 
measures:  and  what  measures,  my  lords?  I   never  would  lay  down    my   arms— • 
measures  which  have  produced  hitherto  nbver!    nbvi£r!    nbvbr!        But,     my 
nothing  but  disappointments  and  defeats,  lords,  who  is  the  man,  that  in  addition  to 
I  cannot,  my  lords,  I  will  not  join  the  disgraces  and  mischiefs  of  war,  has 
in  congratulation  on  misfortune  and  dis-  dared  to  authorize,  and  associate  to  our 
grace.     This,  my  lords,  is  a  perilous  and  arms  the  tomahawk  and  icalping  knife  of 
tremendous  moment :  it  is  not  a  time  for  the  savage? — to  call  into  civilized  alliance 
adulation :    the    smoothness    of  flattery  the  wild  and  inhuman  inhabitant  of  the 
cannot  save  us  in  this  rugged  and  awful  woods  ? — to  delegate  to  the  merciless  In- 
crisis.    It  is  now  necessary  to  instruct  the  dian  the  defence  of  disputed  rights,  and 
throne,  in  the  language  of  Truth.     We  to  wage  the  horrors  of  his  barbarous  war 
must,  if  possible,  dispel  the  delusion  and  against  our  brethren  ?     My  lords,  these 
darkness  which  envelope  it ;  and  display,  enormities  cry  aloud  for  redress  and  pu- 
in  its  full  danger  and  genuine  colours,  the  nishment.     Familiarized    to  the   horrid 
ruin  which  is  brought  to  our  doors.    Can  scenes  of  savage  cruelty,  our  army  can  no 
ministers  still  presume  to  expect  support  longer  boast  of  the  noble  and  generous 
in  their  infatuation  ?    Can  parliament  be  principles  which  dignify  a  soldier.     No 
80  dead  to  its  dignity  and  duty  as  to  give  longer  are  their  feelings  awake  to  <'  the 
their  support  to  measures  thus  obtruded  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glo- 
and  forced  upon  them  ?     Measures,  my  rious  war;" — but  the  sense  of  honour  is 
lords,  which  have  reduced  this  late  flou-  d^aded  into  a  vile  spirit  of  plunder,  and 
rishing  empire  to  scorn    and  contempt,  the  systematic  practice  of  murder.    From 
Bat  yesterday,  **  and  England  might  have  the   ancient    connexion    between  Gbeat 
stood  against  the  world — now,  none  so  Britain  and   her  colonies,   both  parties 
poor  to  do  her  reverence."     The  people  derived   the  most  important  advantage, 
whom  we  at  first  despised  as  re6e/s,  but  While  the  shield  of  our  protection  was  ex- 
whom  we  now  acknowledge  as  enemie9^  tended  over  America,  she  was  the  foun- 
are  abetted  against  you,    supplied  with  tain  of  our  wealth,    the   nerve   of  our 
every  military  store,  their  interests  con-  strength,  the  basis  of  our  power.    It  is 
suited,  and  their  ambassadors  entertained  not,  my  lords,  a  wild  and  lawless  banditti 
by  your  inveterate  enemy ;  and  our  mi-  whom  we  oppose ;  the  resistance  of  Ame- 
nistere  do  not,   and  dare  not,  interpose  rica  is  the  struggle  of  free  and  virtuous 
with   dignity  or  effect.     The  desperate  patriots.   Let  us  then  seize  with  eagerness 
stale  of  our  army  abroad  is  in  part  known,  the   present    moment  of   reconciliation. 
No  man  more  highly  esteems  and  honoure  America  has  not  yet  finally  given  herself 
the  English  troops  than  I  do :  I  know  up  to  France :  there  yet  remains  a  pos* 
their  virtues  and  their  valour :  I  know  they  sibility  of  escape  from  the  fatal  e&ct  of 
can  aciiieve  aoy  thing  ezoqpi  unpossibi-  our  delusions.     In  this  oomplicaied  crisis 
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of  danger,  weakness,  and  calamity,  ter-  lords,  we  are  called  upon  aa  memlMri  of 
rifled  and  insulted  by   the  neighbouring  this  House,  aa  men,  as  Chriatiaiia,  to  pio- 
powers,   unable  to   act   in  America,  or  test  against  such    horrible    barbarity- 
acting  only  to  be  destroyed,  where  is  tha  *'  That  God  and  Nahire    put  inio    mw 
man  who  will  venture  to  flatter  us  with  hands  /''     What  ideas  of  God  and  Na- 
the  hope  of  success  from  perseTerance  in  ture  that  noble  lord  may   entertain,  I 
measures  productive  of  these  dire  effects  ?  know  not;  but  I  know  that  auch  detait- 
Who  has  the  effrontery  to   attempt  it  1  able  principles  are  equally  abhorrent  to 
Where  is  that  man?   Let  him,  if  he  dars,  religion  and  humanity !     What,  to  attri- 
stand  forward   and  shew  his  face.     You  bute  the  sacred  sanction  of  God  and  Na- 
cannot  conciliate  America  by  your  pre-  ture  to  the  massacres  of  the  Indian  scalp- 
sent  measures:  you  cannot  subdue  her  by  ing  knife! — to  the  cannibal  savage  tortufs^ 
your  present  or  any  measures.      What  ing,  murdering,  devouring,  drinking  the 
then  can  you  do?     You  cannot  conquer,  blood  of  his  mangled  victims  I  Such  motions 
you  cannot  gain;  but  you  can  address:  shock  every  precept  of  morality,  every 
you  can  lull  the  fears  and  anxieties  of  the  feeling  of  humanity,  every  sentiment  of 
moment  into  ignorance  of  the  danger  that  honour.      These  abominable   principlesi 
should  produce  them.     I  did  hope,  in-  and  this  more  abominable  avowal  of  them, 
stead  of  that  false  and  empty  pride,  en-  demand  the    most    decisive  indignation. 
gendering  high  conceits  and  presumptuous  I  call  upon  that  reverend,  and  this  moat 
imaginations,  that  ministers  would  have  learned  bench  to  vindicate  the  religion  of 
humbled    themselves  in    their  errors —  their  God,  to  support  the  justice  of  their 
would  have  confessed  and  retracted  them,  country.    1  call  upon  the  bishops  to  inler- 
and  by  an  active,  though  a  late  repentance,  pose  the  umnUied  sanctity  of  their  lawn  : 
have  endeavoured  to  redeem  them.     But,  upon  the  judfas  to  interpose  the  purity  of 
my  lords,  since  they  have  neither  sagacity  their  ermine,  to  sa^  ne  frotis  thie  pollu- 
te foresee,  nor  justice  nor  humanity  to  tion.     I  call  upon  the  honour  of  your 
shun  those  calamities — since  not  even  bit-  lordshipa  to  reverence  the  dignity  of  yonr 
ter  experience  can  make  them  feel,  nor  ancestors,  and  to  maintain  your  own.     I 
the  imminent  ruin  of  their  country  awak-  call  upon  the  spirit  and  humanity  of  my 
en  them  from  their  stupefaction,  the  guar-  country,  to  vindicate  the  national  charao* 
dian  care  of  parliament  must  interpose,  ter.     I  invoke  the  genius  of  the  conatitn- 
I  shall  therefore,  my  lords,  propose  to  tion.     From  the  tapestry  that  adoma  thaie 

Jou  an  amendment  to  the  address  to  his  walls,  the  immortal  ancestor  of  this  noble 
lajesty — To  recommend  an  immediate  lord  frowns  with  indignation  at  the  dia- 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the  commence-  grace  of  his  country.  In  vain  did  he  de- 
ment of  a  treaty  to  restore  peace  aud  li-  fend  the  liberty,  and  establish  the  religion 
berty  to  America,  strength  and  happi-  of  Britain,  against  the  tyranny  of  Rome, 
ness  to  England,  security  and  permanent  if  these  worse  than  popish  crueltiea  and 
prosperity  to  both  countries.  This,  my  inquisitorial  practioea  are  endured  axnong 
lords,  is  yet  in  our  power;  and  let  not  the  us.  To  send  forth  the  merciless  cannibal, 
wisdom  and  justice  of  your  lordships  neg-  thirsting  for  blood  I  against  whom  1  Yonf 
lect  the  happy  and  perhaps  the  only  op-  protestant  brethren! — to  lay  waste  their 
portunity.  country,  to  desolate  their  dwellings,  and 

extirpate  their  race  and  name,  by  the  aid 

)  30.  Loi-d  CiiATiiAii  on  a  PropoMol  to  and  mstrumentality  of  these  horrible  Aatf- 

employ  Indians  in  the  War.  hounds  of  war!    Spain  can    no  longer 

boast  pre-eminence  in  barbarity.     She 

[A  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  course  of  armed  herself  with  blood-houndato  extir« 

the  debate,  contended  for  the  employment  pate  the  wretched  natives  of  Mexico ;  but 

of  Indiana  in  the  War.Q  we,  more  ruthless,  loose  the  dogs  nfvar 

against  our  countrymen  in  America,  en 
I  am  astonished  and  shockbd  to  hear  deared  to  us  by  every  tie  that  should 
auch  principles  confessed ;  to  hear  then  sanctify  humanity.  My  lords,  I  solemn- 
avowed  in  this  House,  or  even  in  this  ly  call  upon  your  lordships,  and  upon 
fountry.  My  lords,  I  did  not  intend  to  every  order  of  men  in  the  state,  to  stamp 
have  encroached  again  on  your  attention,  upon  this  infamous  procedure  the  indeli- 
but  I  cannot  repress  my  indignation.  I  ble  stigma  of  the  public  abhorrence.  More 
fee]   myself  ucPBLLBn   to   speak.    My  paiticulariy  I  call  upon  the  holy  pielatee 
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or  our  religion  to  do  away  this  iniquity :  me.     I  do  not  here  atand  before  you  ao- 

let  them  perform  a  lustration  to  purify  cused  of  venality,  or  of  neglect  of  duty, 

their  country  from  this  deep  and  deadly  It  is  not  said,  that,  in  the  long  period  of 

sin.     My  lords,  I  am  old  and  weak,  and  my  service,  I  have«  in  a  single  instance, 

at  present  unable  to  say  more,  but  my  sacrificed  the  slightest  of  your  interests  to 

feeUngs  and  indigoation  were  too  strong  my  ambition  or  to  my  fortune.     It  is  not 

to  say  less.     I  could  not  have  slept  this  alleged,  that  to  gratify  any  anger,  or  r^ 

night  in  my  bed,  nor  reposed  my  head  venge  of  my  own,  or  of  ray  party,  I  have 

upon  my  pillow,  without  giving  this  vent  had  a  share  in  wronging  or  oppressing 

to  my  eternal  abhorrence  of  such  enor-  any  description  of  men,  or  any  one  man 

mons  and  preposterous  principles.  in  any  description.      No !    the  charges 

^  %i     \jf^    !!,,« »     ix^  1    '         r  L«  against  me  are  all  of  one  kind,  that  I  have 

SpeeA  to  U.  EU^  of  BriA  '^ft^t.^^^XJ;  &1  iSt 

••  But,  if  I  profess  all  this  impolitic  cautious  policy  would  warrant ;  and  fur- 
**  stubbornness,  I  may  chance  never  to  be  ther  than  the  opinions  of  many  would  go 
••  elected  into  parliament."  It  is  cer-  along  with  me. — In  every  accident  which 
tainly  not  pleasing  to  be  put  out  of  the  may  happen  through  life,  in  pain,  in  sor- 
public  service.  But  I  wi3h  to  be  a  mem-  row,  in  depression,  and  distress — I  will 
ber  of  parliament,  to  have  my  share  of  call  to  mind  this  accusation,  and  be  corn- 
doing  good  and  resisting  eviL     It  would    forted. 

therefore  be  absurd  to  renounce  my  ob-    .  ^   ^    a_^     .     ^   .     __      ^ 
jeets.  in  order  lo  obuin  my  seat.     I  de-    ^  ^  ^^^"^  t  ^  ^'  ^^r"-?* 
ceiv«  myself  indeed   most  grossly,  if  I        '^^'L"     7V*^7      functions  ofJurw 
had  not  much  rather  pass  the  remainder        **  ^^08€&  of  Libel. 
of  my  life,  hidden  in  the  recesses  of  the        Every  member  of  this  house  is  so  well 
deepest  obscurity,  feeding  my  mind  even    acquainted  with  the  duties  of  the  house, 
with  the  visions  and  imaginations  of  such    that  I  need  not  take  up  their  time  with 
things,  than  to  be  placed  on  the   most    stating,  that  one  of  the  most  important  of 
splendid  throne  of  the  universe,  tantalized    ^heir  duties  is  that  of  watching  over  the 
with  a  denial  of  the  practice  of  all  which    executing  government  of  the  country,  in 
can  make  the  greatest  situation  any  other    which  is  included,  as  an  essential  part, 
than  the  greatest  curse.     Gentlemen,  I    the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  kingdom, 
have  had  my  day.  I  can  nevier  sufficiently    It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  use  words  to 
•xpress  my  gratitude  to  you  for  having    describe  the  duty»  nor  to  shew  that  when** 
■et  me  in  a  place,  wherein  I  could  lend    ever  the  house  thought  it  necessary  to  in- 
the  slightest  help  to  great  and  laudable    quire  into  the  administration  of  the  judi- 
designs.     If  I  have  had  my  share  in  any    cial  branch  of  the  executive  ^vemment, 
measure  giving  quiet  to  private  property^    the  house  did  not  go  out  of  its  just  and 
and  private  conscience;  if  by  my  vote  I    constitutional  province.   It  was,  of  all  the 
have  aided  in  securing  to  families  the  best    eonstitutional  duties  of  that  house,  one  of 
possession,  peace;  if  I  have  joined  in  re-    its  most  wholesome  and  necessary;  and 
conciling  kings  to  their  subjects,  and  sub-    I  trust,  that  it  would  not  be  thought  that 
jects  to  weir  prince ;  if  I  have  assisted  to    the  commons  house,  by  interfering  so  far 
loosen  the  foreign  holdings  of  the  citizen,    as  to  take  notice  of  what  might  have  been 
and  taught  him  to  look  for  his  protection    transacted  in  the  courts  below,  were  rais- 
to  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  for  his    ing  an  unjust  prejudice  in  the  minds  of 
comfort  to  the  good- will  of  his  country-    men,  and  unhinging  the  settled  reverence 
men ;  if  I  have  thus  taken  my  part  with    and  opinion  of  the  country. — Nothing 
the  best  of  men  in  the  best  of  their  actions,    could  be  so  unfair  as  to  say,  because  he 
I  can  shut  the  book — I  might  wish  to  read    watched  the  conduct  of  those  intrusted 
a  page  or  two  more—- b]it  this  is  enough    with  the  execution  of  the  judicial  depart- 
for   my  measure— I  have  not  lived  in    ment — that  he  was  faulty  if  he  should 
Tain.  state  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  unez- 

And  now,  gentlemen,  on  this  serious  plicit  or  erroneous— or  that  seasonably 
day,  when  I  come,  as  it  were,  to  make  declaring  his  opinion  was  defaming  the 
up  my  account  wiUi  you,  let  me  take  to  courts.  Nothing  could  be  more  untrue, 
myself  son^e  degree  of  honest  pride  on  or  more  unjust,  than  this  mode  of  rea- 
the  natural  of  the  charges  that  are  against    soningi  for  if  it  were  to  beheld  as  a  doo* 
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trine,  that  it  was  ^Ting  an  unnecessary  occasionally  abased,  and  because  it  musl 
alarm  to  the  country,  to  take  notice  of,  always  be  subject  to  abuse,  would  stifle 
and  animadvert  on,  what  occurred  in  the  the  press,  by  subjecting  it  to  previous  re- 
courts  in  the  beginnings  of  error,  or  in  straints ;  or  even  in  instances  where  con- 
the  progress  of  it,  what  must  be  the  con-  viction  of  guilt  was  made,  he  was  an  ene- 
sequence  ?  That  they  must  either  suffer  my  to  punishments  measured  severely; 
abuses  and  errors  to  accumulate,  until,  for  this  plain,  and,  as  he  thought,  substan- 
by  their  own  grossness,  they  had  inflamed  tial  reason,  that  a  popular  government 
the  nation,  and  produced  the  natural  should  ever  manifest  a  disposition  to  pro- 
consequences  of  authority  and  justice  tect  and  cherish  the  press.  That  it  should 
abused — or  be  subject  to  the  imputation  be  unshackled  and  free,  he  drew  from  the 
of  unnecessarily  alarming  the  people,  and  experience  of  all  nations  who  had  unwise- 
unhinging  the  influence  of  the  courts,  ly  loaded  it  with  restraints.  They  had 
Now*  nothing  in  his  mind  could  be  more  proved  that,  by  such  fetters,  they  had 
true  than  this  proposition,  that  the  true  deprived  their  country  only  of  the  good 
authority  of  the  courts  was  to  be  main-  uses  of  the  press,  but  not  of  the  abuses, 
tained  by  convincing  the  people,  that  the  They  had  had  the  licentiousness,  without 
inquisitorial  superintending  power  of  par-  the  just  liberty.  Calumny  had  found 
liament  was  constantly  vigilant ;  that  it  the  means  of  spreading  its  rancours, 
was  ever  on  the  watch,  and  that,  when-  where  wholesome  and  useful  truth  was 
ever  it  observed  any  thing  which  called  stifled.  It  became,  therefore,  a  govern- 
for  explanation  or  correction,  the  house  ment  that  regarded  the  people,  to  take 
stepped  forth  to  the  discharge  of  its  duty,  measures  to  secure  to  the  press  its  just 
and  by  its  seasonable  admonition,  restored  liberty — providing  as  well  as  they  could 
love  and  confidence  to  public  opinion,  and  against  its  licentiousness.  In  the  present 
fixed  the  authority  of  the  courts  on  its  true  enlightened  age,  he  certainly  had  no  rea- 
basis— thatof  reason  and  justice. — It  was  son  to  fear,  that  previous  restraints  would 
here  that  he  meant  on  that  day  to  draw  be  attempted  to  oe  imposed  on  the  press, 
the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  conside-  The  good  sense  of  the  times  would  not 
ration  of  more  than  one  point,  flowing  brook  an  imprimatur^  or  previous  securi- 
from  decisions  in  the  courts;  but  in  doing  ties  of  any  kind  of  good  behaviour — and 
this,  it  was  certainly  as  true,  that  he  had  it  was  not  in  such  way  that  he  dreaded 
no  idea  of  any  blame  to  be  imputed  to  the  any  danger  to  the  press.  The  only  dan- 
courts  on  the  score  of  abuse,  or  of  cor-  ger  that  he  dreaded  was  by  a  series  ofpu- 
ruption.  He  had  observed  some  ideas  nishments,  severe  beyond  the  crimes,  by 
gradually  springing  up,  which  he  thought  straining  the  law  to  meet  cases,  which, 
demanded  the  interference  of  that  house,  in  the  clear  eye  of  reason,  ought  not  to 
and  upon  which  they  might  reason  with  be  deemed  libellous — by  abridging  and 
perfect  freedom,  and  with  a  perfect  re-  narrowing,  until  they  should  finally  ex- 
gard  to  the  dignity  of  the  learned  judges,  ting^ish,  the  power  of  juries  in  these 
who  now  fill^  the  seat  of  justice.  The  cases ;  by  making  the  constitution  so 
first  point  was,  the  conduct  of  the  courts  doubtful,  as  to  take  from  the  people  their 
on  tnal  of  libeL  He  would  not  take  the  security — and  by  thus  indisposing  all  men 
occasion  of  indulging  in  any  declamation  from  engaging  in  pursuits,  which  sub- 
on  the  invaluable  advantages  of  the  free-  jected  them  to  penalties  different  from 
dom  of  the  press.  He  would  content  him-  every  other  subject  of  the  empire,  although 
self  with  a  single  observation  on  the  sub-  it  was  an  employment  calculated  to  ren- 
jecL  Let  gentlemen  look  round  the  world,  der  to  their  country  the  greatest  possible 
and  he  would  be  bound  to  say,  that  who-  good.  That  certain  doctrines,  and  even 
ever  observed  the  present  state  of  general  some  decisions,  were  calculated  to  pro- 
intelligence  and  manners— of  the  science  duce  this  very  fatal  effect,  and  that  they 
of  political  government— of  the  improve-  had  given  serious  subject  of  alarm  to 
ments  in  the  useful  arts  of  life ;  would  thinking  men,  he  trusted  he  could  prove 
Acknowledge,  that  the  blessings  which  to  the  house.  Perhaps  it  might  be  said, 
nan  owed  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  were  that  we  must  have  reached  the  just  point 
°®y^d  the  reach  even  of  the  press  to  de-  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  because  wo 
•cnbe.  He  vraa  no  friend  to,  much  less  had  gone  beyond  it.  This  was  certainly 
advocate  for,  iu  licentiousness.  But  he  not  true.  It  was  not  fair  to  say,  that, 
was  not  among  those  who,  because  it  was  because  calumny  and  slander  daily  sport- 
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ed  with  impunity  in  the  daily  prints,  that 
no  character  was  so  sacred  as  to  be  secure 
from  their  licentiousness — they  enjoyed 
the  just  liberty  of  public  discussions,  and 
that  the  press  had  the  true  and  desirable 
freedom  for  which  he  contended.  The 
fact  was  not  so — for  though,  from  a  Ya« 
riety  of  reasons,  there  was  a  facility  of 
private  abuse,  and  though  slanders  might 
be  published  freely  against  him  and  others, 
there  was  not  the  same  freedom  and  secu- 
rity in  discussing  the  acts  of  government, 
and  the  public  conduct  of  ministers ;«— 
the  private  conduct  of  ministers  and  of 
public  men — their  domestic  manners—- 
and  that  which  related  to  them  personally 
out  of  their  offices,  stood  precisely  on  the 
same  ground  as  other  men ;  but  he  con- 
tended, from  some  recent  decisions,  and 
much  more  so,  from  some  doctrines 
which  had  obtained  in  the  courts,  that 
men  now  were  not  free  to  discuss  the  pub- 
lic acts  of  government,  and  of  public 
men,  which  they  ought  to  be,  and  which 
the  constitution  of  a  popular  government 
required  that  they  should  be.  He  would 
endeavour  to  illustrate  this,  by  arguing 
from  individual  instances  to  the  general 
position. 

Last  year  the  Spanish  armament  natu- 
rally agitated  the  nation,  and  all  men 
speculated  upon  it,  as  it  was  their  un- 
doubted right  to  do.  Some  strictures  ap- 
peared in  a  newspaper  on  the  probable 
cause  of  the  armament ; ,  upon  which  go- 
vernment directed  a  prosecution  to  be 
commenced.  The  man  pleaded  guilty, 
or,  which  was  the  same  thing,  suffered 
judgment  to  go  by  default.  A  sentence 
was  passed  by  the  court  of  King^s  Bench, 
which  he  thought  inordinately  severe,  and 
disproportioned  to  the  offence.  The  of- 
fence was  a  supposition  that  the  pretend- 
ed purpose  ot  the  armament,  Nootka 
Sound,  was  not  the  real  purpose.  Now, 
it  would  have  appeared  to  him,  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  perfectly  free  from 
libel,  in  his  idea  of  what  a  libel  ought  to 
be,  than  such  a  supposition.  His  first 
wonder  was,  that  the  printer  should  have 
•offered  judgment  to  go  by  default ;  and 
he  next  was  astonished  that  he  did  not 
inaVe  a  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment. 
This  struck  him  on  the  first  view  of  the 
•entenee,  and  made  him  turn  his  attention 
to  it;  that  the  sentence,  which  was  im- 
prisonnient  for  one  year,  and  to  stand  in 
the  pillory,  made  the  tame  impression  on 
every  other  man  at  the  time,  he  sincerely 


beliered.— That  it  was  the  general  feeling 
and  sensation  of  the  bar,  that  it  was  in- 
ordinately severe,  he  had  the  best  infor- 
mation; and  therefore  it  was  a  matter 
which  had  very  much  agitated  the  minds 
of  gentlemen.  He  had  read  the  libel  with 
all  the  care  he  could  give  the  subject.  It 
was  a  libel  upon  which  a  writ  of  error 
could  not  lie  from  the  circumstances  of 
the  conviction,  and  which  therefore  pat 
him  to  considerable  difficulty,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  could  treat  it.  For 
though  the  passage  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded was  dearly  not  libellous,  yet  the 
paragraph  contained  other  matter,  which, 
as  the  printer  could  not  be  suffered  to 
justify,  must  have  been  called  libellous. 
For  instance,  it  insinuated  that  the  king's 
ministers  wanted  prudence,  policy,  and 
spirit— terms  which,  in  the  construction 
of  a  libel,  mieht  have  convicted  the  prin- 
ter—and which,  if  applied  to  ministers 
on  their  new  scheme  of  the  Russian  arma- 
ment, might  be  called  a  libel,  as  the  per* 
son  who  said  it  in  print  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  justify.  Whether,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  thines,  it  was  consistent  with 
the  dignity  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to 
prosecute  for  such  libels,  he  would  leave 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  house.  But  he 
was  willing  to  admit,  that,  in  the  present 
construction  and  practice  of  the  courts 
on  libel,  charging  the  king's  ministers 
with  want  of  prudence,  policy,  and  spirit, 
was  a  libel ;  and  although  this  was  one 
of  the  counts  of  indictment  against  Lux- 
ford,  yet  there  was  another  count,  the 
doctrine  of  which  he  completely  and  to- 
tally denied.  He  wished  on  technical 
points  to  be  understood  as  speaking  with 
great  diffidence,  but  he  trusted  he  should 
make  his  ideas  clear  to  the  house.  In 
the  declaration  for  a  libel,  the  words  ma- 
liciously and  seditiously  were  essential, 
and  this  was  to  be  made  out  by  filling  up 
the  inuendos.  In  doing  this,  he  held  it  to 
be  indispensable,  that  an  inuendo  should 
be  matter  of  explanation— not  of  addition. 
Inuendo  clearly  signified  that  which  we 
expressed  by  the  words  '*  meaning  there- 
by_u]{  est  sciUcei — importing,"  as  for 
intance,  that  K  means  iCtn^— that,  in 
speaking  of  such  a  man,  it  was  said  iro- 
nically, that  on  such  occasion,  he  had 
not  acted  as  a  coward;  meaning  thereby 
that  he  had  acted  as  a  coward.— But  in 
this  declaration,  another  signification  had 
been  given  to  inuendo— that  of  purponng. 
Now  inuendo  never  meant  in  a  libel,  nor 
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coatdmean,purposmg,  but  always  import*  against  Brest  and  'Touloiiy  tttid  (licrAf 

ing. — And  tie  complained,   that,  in  the  exciting  them  to  hostility/  they  sabili- 

tbird  count  of  the  declaration  against  Lux-  tuted  an  inference  in  the  place  or  an  tBU- 

ford,  an  inuendo  had  been  inserted,  of  a  endo— -an  inference  which  might  or  raight 

kind  perfectly  and  completely  unjustifi-  not  be  true,  and  on  which  surely  it  wu 

able.  After  reciting  the  terms  of  the  writ-  fit  that  the  person  should  have  the  benefit 

lag — that  the  armament  was  calculated  of  deliberation.    But  how   was    he   to 

to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  make  his  defence  against  it  as  it  stood  in 

of  the  French  cabinet,  national  assembly,  the  indictment  ?    If,  instead  of  plending 

and  people  in  general — it  is  said— inuendo  guilty,  he  had  objected  to  the  mueodo^ 

— '  meaning  thereby  to  alarm  the  king  of  the  court  would  have  stopped  him.— It 

France  ana  his  minister,  the  national  as-  was  not  an  inuendo,  it  was  a  legal  iofe- 

sembly,  and  people  in  general,  and  excite  rence ;  and  the  jury  had  nothing  to  do 

them  to  hostility  against  our   sovereign  with  it     It  was  the  province  of  the  oooit 

Lord  the  King,  &c. — Now  these  words  to  fied  the  inference.     If,  on   the  other 

were  any  thing  but  an  inuendo.     It  was  side,  he  had  not  objected  at  the  trial, 

the  clear  province  of  the  jury,  according  but  had  moved  for  an  arrest  of  judgment, 

to  the  doctrine  of  the  day,  to  fill  up  the  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  a  fair  ii  * 


inuendos ;  but  it  was  the  province  of  the  rence,  but  an  inuendo,  the  truth  of  which 

court  to  draw  the  legal  inferences.     Ad-  he   had  admitted  by  not  objecting  to  i^ 

mitting  for  a  moment  that  such  were  the  and  that  it  was  part  of  the  record  on  tht 

distinct  provinces  of  judge  and  jury,  see  verdict  of  the  jury.     Such  was  the  sitoa- 

what  must  be  the  conclusion  from  this  tion  of  this  unhappy   man,  under  tUi 

very  count.     By  putting  it  into  the  count,  mode  of  introducing  this  strange  coant 

it  completely  deprived  the    poor    man  into  the  indictment.    There  were  other 

from  moving  an  arrest  of  judgment     For  counts  in  the  indictment,  on  which  boi^g 

if  he  had  come  and  said, '  This  writing  also  convicted,  he  could  not  receive  any 

was  not  a  lib<4 ;  the  inference  that  you  benefit  from  this,  although  this  did  tend 

have  drawn  from  it  is  not  a  fair  inference;  so  directly  to  vitiate  the  proceeding.     If 

it  is  not  calculated  to  excite  the  King  of  there  had  been  no  other  count  than  this, 

France  to  hostility,  and  it  was  not  writ-  he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  say  thai 

ten  with  that  view* — what  would  have  the  court  of  King^s  Bench  had  made  a 

been  his  answer!  You  cannot  avail  your-  strained  construction,  and  an  improper, 

self  of  that  plea.     It  is  not  an  inference,  unwarranted  inference.  But  as  there  were 

but  an  inuendo.     It  is  contained  in  the  other  counts,  a  variety  of  observations  oo- 

body  of  the  record,  not  drawn  by  us  from  curred  to  his  mind,  and  objections  arose 

it and  you  have  submitted  to  its  truth,  to  every  measure  which  it  was  suggested 

by  suffering  jutlgment  to  go  by  default,  to  pursue.  To  move  an  arrest  ofjudg- 
Here  was  the  ditHculty  of  which  he  com-  mcnt  was  impossible,  for  the  reasons  he 
plained ;  and,  that  he  mi^ht  make  his  ar-  had  assigned ;  and  to  make  complaint  in 
gument  perfectly  clear,  Mr.  Fox  read  the  that  house,  unless  he  had  reason  to  he- 
whole  of  the  count,  in  which  he  shewed  lieve  that  there  was  a  corrupt  motive,  it 
the  true  distinction  tx^tween  an  inuendo  was  certainly  not  a  course  which  he 
and  nn  inference.  For  instance,  when  could  pursue.  He  acquitted  them  most 
the  indictment  repeated  the  words  of  the  completely  of  corrupt  motives,  and  sus- 
writing — They,  (meaning  the  cabinet,  na-  pectedonly  that  they  acted  from  error — 
tional  assembly,  and  people  of  France)  and  that  they  found  themselves  in  the 
will  sooner  think  that  this  armament  is  same  difficulty  which  the  practice  of  the  . 
destined  against  Brest  and  Toulon  (mean-  court  daily  shewed  that  they  were  put  to 
ing  the  ports  of  Brest  and  Toulon  in  in  cases  of  libel.  This  was  the  ground  on 
Prance,)  than  against  Cadiz  and  Baice-  which  he  came  to  the  house;  for,  seeing 
lona  (meaning  the  ports  of  Cadiz  and  the  difficulties  of  the  court,  the  house 
Barcelona  in  Spain)— These  were  fair  could  not,  and  ought  not,  to  stand  by 
and  legitimate  inuendos ;  but  when  it  and  see  either  an  innocent  man  punished, 
proceeded  to  say  conclusively,  *  mean-  or  a  guilty  man  punished  beyond  the 
ing  ami  intending  thereby  to  have  it  be-  measure  of  his  guilt,  because  there  was 
lieved  by  the  ministers,  national  assem-  a  defect  in  the  practice  of  the  courts  on 
bly,  and  people  of  Prance,  that  the  said  the  subject  of  a  libel,  from  which,  veith- 
armament    was    really    to    be    directed  out  the  interference  of  parliament,    the 
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judges  could  not  extricate  thenuelres  and    bad  so  triumphed^  he  had  taken  some 
their  country.     Perhaps,  in*  the  present    paias  to  inquire  into  the  other  side  of  the 
case,  an  address  to  the  King^  to  pardon    question,  to  see  whether  his  honourable 
Mrhat  remained  of  the  sentence  ot  John    friend   had  overthrown   a  giant,  or,  at 
Luxfordy  and  to  relieve  him  from  the    least,  that  he  had  been  wrestling  with  a 
pillory,  jnight  be  the  most  proper  way ;    man.     For  this  reason,  he  had  searched 
and  if  the  house  should  agree  with  him    into  the  authorities ;  and  he  was  ready 
on  the  propriety  of  goine  into  a  com-    to  own,  that  he  thought  great  authorities 
mittee,  tfiat  mi  At  be  one  Dranch  of  their    were  arguments.     All  authorities,  how* 
consideration.  He  knew  there  were  those    ever,  must,  at  one  time  or  another,  rest 
who  held  it  to  be  a  maxim,  that  the  house    on  the  foundation   of  reason ;    and  he 
should  never  interfere  with  the  adminis-    thought  it  a  wise  and  advantageous  thing, 
tration  of  justice,  except  in  cases  of  no-    that  all  authorities  should  be  tried  hj  that 
torious  incapacity,  or  of  direct  corrup-    test,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  m  the 
tion.     He  dfid  not  agree  to  the  wisdom    public  mind  just  reverence  for  authori- 
of  this  opinion,  because  he  thought  it  at  all    ties,  which  could  only  be  done  by  shew- 
times  better  to  apply  a  preventive  than    ing  that  no  authority  was  to  be  establish- 
an  example ;  and  he  was  sure,  that  while    ed,  without  its  having  first  undergone  the 
the  house  maintained  that  respect  which    inquiry  and  examination  of  sense  and 
great  and  learned  men  in  the  seat  of  jus-    reason.     He  found   then  that  there  was 
tioe  were  likely  to  obtain  from  them,  their    not  a  slight  shade  of  difference  only  be- 
interferenoe,  when  they  saw  cause  to  de-    tween  his  honourable  friend  and  the  op- 
clare  what  was  the  intention  of  the  legis-    posite  side ;  but  they  differed  toio  cxlo, 
lature,  or  to  make  it  more  explicit  where    Nothing  could  be  more  completely  oppo- 
it  was  found  obscure,  would  never  un-    site  than  the  two  doctrines.  '^The  court  of 
settle  the  public  opinion,  but,  on  the  con«     King*s  Bench  held,  in  Shipley^s  case,  that 
trary,  strengthen  it. — But  this  distinction    the  whole  question  of  law  belonged  to 
between  the  inuendo  and  inference  had    the  court,  and  the  question  of  fact  only  to 
led  bis  mind  to  inquire  farther  into  the    the  jury. — The  direct  reverse  was  held 
subject.  If  it  was  an  inuendo,  according    fairiy  and  handsomely  by  his  honourable 
to  the  practice,  the  jury  were  to  decide    friend ;  and  he  contended  that  the  jury 
on  it ;  if  it  was  an  inference,  the  court    were  masters  of  the  whole  case,  whether 
was  to  do  it.     He  saw  no  good  reason     law  or  fact     They  came,  therefore,  fairly 
for  this  distinction.     If,  as  a  juryman,  he    to  issue.     In  examining  the  doctrine,  he 
was  capable  of  filling  up  the  inuendo,    found   that  it  was  not  of  modern  date, 
and  finding  that  such  a  thing  stood  for    though,  for  a  long  time,  and  till  lately,  it 
and  meant  such  a  thing,  surely  he  was    had  slept.     The  n^rst  instance  that  he  had 
capable  also  of  drawing  an  inference —    traced  of  it,  was  in  the  case  of  a  man  not 
that  is,  of  drawing  a  fact  from  a  fact—for,     unknown  to  history — in  the  case  of  John 
he   observed,  that  in  these  cases,  what    Lilburne,  in  1649.      He  was  indicted  for 
was  construed  into  a  legal  inference  was    writing  a  treasonable  paper.      Lilburne 
no  such  thing,  but  was  an  inference  sim-    addressed  the  court  in  very  coarse  and 
ply  of  one  fact  from  another.     It  was  so    homely  language,  which  gentlemen  would 
in  this  case  of  Luxford ;  and  this  led  him     not  approve  in  the  expression ;  language 
to  inquire,  how  it  had  come  that  this  ques-    in  which  he  said,  that ''  the  jury  were  every 
tion  of  law  and  hci  was  thus  split  and    thing,  and  that  judges  were  cyphers  I" — 
divided.     He  had  looked  into  books —    But  what  was  the  answer  which  it  pro- 
he  had  found  that,  seven  years  ago,  his    voked  from  the  bench? — '*\Vhat  damn- 
honourable  friend,  in  the  memorable  case    able  and  blasphemous  heresy!*'  was  the 
of  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph,  had  illustrated    exclamation  of  Judge  Jermyn.    The  jury, 
the  true  rights  of  the  jury  in  so  clear  and    however,  proved  themselves  every  thing, 
so  masterly  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  at    for  they  acquitted  Lilburne ;    and,  when 
once  impossible  and  unnecessary  for  him,    again  prosecuted,  he  was  again  acquitted, 
or  any  man,  to  say  more  on  the  subject.    Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  jury  in  those 
He  would  not  sav  all  that  occurred  to  his    days ;  and  thus  all  ^the  power  of  Crom- 
mind  on  the  subject  of  the  memorable    well,  backed  by  all  the  despotism  of  the 
stand  made  by  his  honourable  friend,  in    judges,  had  not  been  able  to  procure  cur- 
which,  as  he  conceived,  he  had  so  com*    rency  to   the  doctrine;    for,  some  time 
pletely  triumphed;  but,  thinking  that  he    afterwurds,  it  was  allowed  to  sleep;  the 
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reason  of  which,  if  he  might  hasard  a    their  diacratioo  to  aequit  on  tlit  wM# 
conjecture,  was,  that  a  licenser  being  ap-    matter,  gare  them  also  the  right  to  eier- 
pointed  in  all  the  time  from  the  Restore^-    cise  their  judgment  to  conrict  generally: 
tion  till  after  the  Rerolution,  the  case  was    and  that  there  could   be  no  Gonviclion 
altered.    The  judges  had  nothing  to  do    without   ezaminiDg   the    two  sides  imr 
but  to  inquire,  whether  a  paper  was  pub-    partially.     The    Uw    adage,    therefon^ 
lished  without  the  authority  of  the  li-    ad  ifa/utiomemfaeldwamrtMfQmi^^ 
censer?   But,  since  its  revival,   he  ob-    ad quaivmem  juriM  non  retpemdeni ^wrth 
served,  that  it  had  experienced  the  fate  of    toreM^  was,  in   his  mind,  totally   inad- 
all  indefensible  propositions;   there  has    missible;  and  all  the  legal  aoalogieBby 
been  much  caviling  about  it,  and  about    which  it  was  attempted  to  be  supported, 
the  manner  in  which  it  would  be  brought    forsook  and  lefi  them  defioMxlesii.       It 
to  bear.     When   the  general  issue  was    was  said,  that  in  an  indictment  for  mar- 
joined,  a  general  verdict  was,  in  his  mind,    der,  if  the  judge  saw  that  the  evidence 
the  clear  and  only  intelligible  conclusion    amounted  only  to  homicide,  he  advised 
that  could  be  made.    It  was,  in  his  mind,    the  jury  to  find  a  verdict  of  homicide. — 
a  solecism  to  say,  that  a  special  verdict    True — but  did  not  the  very  advice  of  the 
could  meet  a  general  issue.     A  man  was    judge  prove  that  the  jury  had  the  powerf 
accused  of  pnnting  and  publishing,  ma-    — Who  advised  a  man  to  do  a  Uung  that 
liciously    and    seditiously,  a   libel :     he    he  had  not  the  power  to  do  t  The  pufj 
pleads  the  general  issue  of  not  guilty,  and    were  clearly  in  possession  of  the  ngh^ 
the  jury  are  directed  to  lay  out  of  the    and  the  judge  assisted  them  in  the  ezer- 
case  the  malice  and  sedition,  and  to  find    cise  of  that  right     It  was  the  same  in 
simply  that  he  printed  and  published,    felony,  and  even  in  high  treason,  at  least 
What  was  the  general  issue  ? — Not  guilty    in  one  branch  of  it.     In  every  thing,  ez- 
of  printing  and  publishing  the  paper  ma-    cept  in  a  libel,  the  jury  had  the  power; 
liciously,  seditiously,   &c.— He  did  not    but  libel,  the  lawyers  said,  was  an  ano- 
wish  to  lay  any  particular  stress  on  the    maly. — It  was  an  anomaly,  indeed,  if 
word  guiUy ;  but  surely  to  say,  that  a    such  was  the  constitutional  power  of  the 
man  was  to  be  found  guilty  before  any  in-    court :  but  all  his  respect  for  Lord  Maoe* 
quiry  was  to  be  made  into  bis  guilt,  was  a    field  could  not  make  him  cherish  for  a 
solecism  in  terms. — To  find  a  verdict  of    moment  the  idea,  that  any  thing  so  ab- 
guilty,  was  a  most  serious  thing,  what-    horrent  to  human  reason  and  to  justice 
e?er  might  be  the  conclusion :  it  was  in-    could  be  law.     In  other  special  verdicts, 
consistent  with  the  proud  and  high  situa-    the  court  must  give  an  opinion  ;  in  the 
tion  of  an  Englishman,  whose  right  it  was    case  of  libel  they  must  not,  and  never 
not  to   be  called  guilty,  until  he  was    did,  unless  a  motion  was  made  in  arrest 

{)roved  so  to  be  by  his  peers. — Going  a  of  judgment  What  was  the  sitoalioa 
ittle  further,  he  found  an  universal  ac-  which  this  put  the  prisoner  intot  The 
knowledgment  by  all  the  authorities  for  jury  find  the  publication  simply,  bat  do 
this  monstrous  doctrine,  which,  in  his  not  find  that  the  prisoner  is  guilty.  The 
mind,  was  conclusive  against  themselves,  record  is  made  up— he  moves  an  arrest  of 
fnz.  that  the  jury  had  the  power  to  bring  judgment— when  the  court  put  him  to  the 
in  a  general  verdict  of  not  guilty.— How  proof  of  his  innocence^-they  put  the 
could  they  do  that,  but  by  exercising  the  oniM  exculpandi  upon  the  prisoner,  al« 
right  of  judging  of  the  whole  matter?  though  he  has  not  been  proved  guilty. 
This  Raymond,  Reed,  Mansfield,  Bui-  Here  was  an  anus  unheard  of  in  criminal 
ler,  and  every  one  of  the  judges  who  ar-  judicature— that  instead  of  the  person  ac- 
gued  f6r  this  doctrine,  constantly  ad-  cusing  being  bound  to  prove  the  person 
mitted,  and  always  told  the  jury  they  accused  guilty,  the  person  accused  was 
might  find  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  Now,  to  prove  himself  innocent !  It  was  mon- 
though  lb  would  not  be  so  childish  as  to  strous  and  absurd.— Was  it  really  a  prin- 
argue,  that,  in  all  cases,  ngbt  and  power  ciple  of  the  law  of  England,  that  a  maa 
were  convertible  terms ;  yet  he  could  not  should  be  compelled  to  prove  his  inno- 
agr|«with  Judge  Ashhurst,  t^at  the  rights  cence,  without  being  first  put  on  trial  to 
oF^ries  so  exercised  would  be  like  the  be  proved  guilty  ?  Yet  such  waa  the  aa- 
lights  of  highwaymen  and  robber8.--He  sertion  that  they  made;  and  the  person 
thought  that  the  consutution,  which  -ccused  was  to  prove  his  own  iun^nce 
lodged  m  juries  the  right   of  exercising    before  his  peers,  but  was  to  make  this  de- 
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fence  before  the  bench  of  judges  only,    to  say  specially  guilty  of  publishing  only} 
The  authorities  themselves  were  all  in-     but  they  did  it  to  decide  hoipestly  on  thtf 
consistent— and  their  arguments  were  all    whole  manner.     All  those  admissions  of 
ioconclusive.     In  the  case  of  Shipley,  the    the  great  authorities  proved,  that  they  werer 
counsel  were  allowed  to  go  into  argument,    incoherent  on  the  subject— that  their  ar-* 
to  shew  the  heinousness  of  the  libel —    guments  were  dirjointed   and  insufficient 
magnifying  and  inflaming  the  crime  before    — and  that,  in  truth,  the  whole  doctrine 
a  tribunal,  that,  at  the  same  time,  the  court    rested  simply  upon  names,  and  not  upon 
said,  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  guilt.  Why    reasons.      He  owned  there  were  splendid 
was  this  suffered  ?— -Because  the  counsel     names.— In  one  case  Lord  Chief  Justice 
for  the  dean  had  been  suffered  to  use  ar*     Holt  expressed  himself  for  the  doctrine, 
gument  in  exculpation — that  is  to  say —    The  same  great  authority,  however,  in 
onedisorderwas  to  be  justified  by  another,    another  case,  The  King  y,  7\i/c^n,  waa 
Surely,  to  be  consistent  with  their  own     as  clcariy  on  the  other  side :  for  he  stated 
doctrine,  eloquence  both  in  exaggeration    the  whole  criminality  of  the  libel  to  the 
and  in  exculpation  were  equally  improper;    jury,  and  said,  '  Cau  you  then  say,  that  it 
for  if  the  jury  could  not  decide  on  the    is  not  criminal  to  say  so  V     This  was 
crime,  they  should  not  have  been  troubled    the  only  great  authority  before  Raymond 
with  the  eloquence  on  either  side.     The    in  the  year  1731,  and  the  doctrine  was 
noble  judge  seemed  to  be  fully  aware  of    really  to  take  its  date  from  that  time,  60 
this  inconsistency,  and  he  descended  to     years  ago.  The  question  now  was,  whether 
make  an  apology  of  a  very  curious  kind,     a  doctrine  of  that  age  was  to  be  supported 
That  in  such  trials,  the  counsels  were  suf-    against  reason  and  common  sense,  as  well 
fared  to  magnify  the  crime,  to  satisfy  the    es  the  undoubted  rights  of  £nglishmen  to 
minds  of  the  standers-by.     A  more  ex-     be  tried  by  their  peers?  The  principle,  so 
traordinary  reason  for  any  practice  of  the    absurd  and  untenable,  so  opposite  to  the 
courts  he  had  never  heard ;  and  it  proved    fundamental  notions  of  justice,  and  of 
to  what  shifts  even  great  authorities  would    human  reason,  had  not  been  acted  upon, 
have  recourse,  when  they  felt  the  incon-    &nd  adhered  to  by  any  one  man  invariably, 
sistency  of  their  doctrine  with  the  simpli-     Even  Lord  Mansfield,  its  great  supporter 
city  of  truth.     In  saying  this,  he  bi^gged    in  the  present  day,  bad  not  adhered  to  it; 
leave  to  be  understood  that  he  had  high    for  in  the  charge  which  he  gave,  in  the  Ktng^ 
respect  for  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  and  for    v.  Hotme,  as  appears  upon  the  authority 
his  decisions,  generally  considered  ;  but    of  notes  put  into  his  hand  by  a  most  ro« 
he  evidently  saw,  that,  in  this  dilemma,     spectable  gentleman,  that  he  addretised  the 
even  his  great  and  fruitful  mind  could  not    jury  in   these  words:   *  Y6u  will  judge 
suggest  good  arguments  in  defence  of  a    wliether  it  conveys  a  harmless,  innocent 
doctrine  so  untenable.   He  observed  some    proposition,  for  the  good  and  welfare  of 
shades  of  difference  in  the  argument,  too,    this  kingdom,  the  support  of  the  legislative 
between  him  and  his  colleagues.   Counsel    government,  and  the  kind's  authority,  ac- 
for  a  prosecution  might  adduce  argument    cording  to  law  ;  whether  it  is  not  denying 
or  evidence  to  rebiit  argument  for  a  pri-    the  government  and  legislative  authority 
soner,  and  this  the  jury  might  hear  and    of  England,  and  justifying  the  Americans, 
weij^h— -weigh    against    what? — Surely    &c.— «and  if  it  was  intended  to  convey 
a^nst  what  they  had  heard  on  the  other    that  meaning,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
side ;  for  to  allege  that  the  jury  could    whether  that  is  an  arraignment  of  the 
weigh  the  presumptions  on  the  one  side    government,  and  of  the  troops  employed 
without  weighing  the  presumptions  on  the    by  them,  or  not     But  that  is  a  matter 
other,was  to  say,that  men  had  a  confusion    for  your  judgment.     You  will  judge  of 
of  intellect,  upon    which   any  absurdity    the  meaning  of  it ;  you  will  judge  of  the 
might  pass.  It  was  always  said,  that  though    subject  to  which  it  is  applie  ' 
part  of  a  printed  paper  only  might  be    a  criminal  arraignment  of 
stated  in  the  indictment  to  be  libellous,     acting  under  the  orders  of  tl 
the  jury  might,  to  make  up  their  minds,    ploy^  by  the  government  of  thisodi^try 
read  and  examine  the  context— Why  ?—    you  will  find  your  verdict  one  wayAbut 
To  bring  it  in  explanation,  so  as  to  satisfy    if  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  conteat^^^ 
their  judgment  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence    reduce  innocent  subjects  to  slaveryi 
of  the  prisoner.    They  could  have  no  rea-    that  they  were  all  murdered,  why  t 
•on  to  look  at  the  context,  if  they  had  only    you  may  form  a  different  oonclosion  with 
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regard  to  the  meaning  and  application  of  jnry.     The  cam  is  difl(;rent  in  libel  txilf, 
(his  paper/  TIerc  was  a  clear  and  distinct  as  the  punishment  for  libel  was  less  severe 
allowuiice  of  the  whole  right  of  judging  of  than  high  treason :    bat  the  principle  wai 
the  law  and  fact,  conceded  by  this  great  exactly  the  same ;  and  in  this  way,  the 
authority  for  the  doctrine.     Here  he  had  citizens  of  this  country  were  to  be  stibjeot 
the  proof  of  inconsistency  so  glaring,  as  to  fine,  impriitonment,  and  pillory^  with 
▼cry  much  to  affect  the  influence  of  the  all  the  shame  and  danger  that  belonged  to 
authority  on  the  doctrine.   He  was  aware  the  latter;    not  by  (be  decisioa  of  tbeir 
that  there  never  was,  perhaps,  a  great  peers — not  by  the  trial  by  jury— -but,  as 
authority  who  was  at  all  times  consistent  he  had  said,  by   the   opinion    of   foar 
with  himself.     An  opinion  riven  in  one    lawyers. — He  meant  no  aisrespect  by  the 
set  of  circumstances,  when  brought  into  term  lawyers — but  by  four  men  instead  of 
another  situation  diametrically  opposite,  twelve.      He  had  asked  difiereBt  profes^ 
might  not  be  equally  sound  ana  appli-  sional  gentlemen  in  that  house,  whevber 
cable.  He  might  hnd,  upon  further  proof,  it  was  possible,  that  what  he  had  stated 
that  his  opinion  was  erroneous,  or,  at  least,  in  regard  to  high  treason,  could  not  hap- 
that  it  was  fallible.     The  inconsistencies  pen  by  the  extension  of  this  doctrine  ?— 
of  great  men  did  not  always  prove  that  He  found  them  difier  on  the  subpect :  one 
they  were  bad  men :  they  proved,  per-  said,   he  thonght  it  could  not    happen ; 
haps,  that  their  arguments  were  not  always  another,  that  it  must  happen.-- -For  hioi- 
good.     There  was  not  to  be  found  in  his-  self,  he  saw  no  possible  difl'erence ;  and 
tory,  nor  perhaps  in  romance,  a  single  the  fery  circumstance  of  its  being  doubtful, 
autnority   who  could  be  taken  through  ought  to  make  them  eager  for  an  ezpU- 
life,  and  found  to  have  never  changed  an  nation.— He  had  confined  himself  throttgh- 
opinion,  or  had  occasion  tD  vary  a  doc-  out  his  observations  to  criminal  trials.    In 
trine.     No  man  could  obstinately  persist,  the  other  mode  of  prosecuting  for  libelB, 
perhops,  in  all  that  he  had  ever  thought  that  of  seeking  redress  by  an  action,  the 
and  said  upon  every  s^ubject,  without  vio-  true  and  most  equitable  means  in  all  private 
lating  the  duties  of  ju$^tice  ond  equity,  cases  of  outrage,  even  there  it  was  not 
On  this  subject  was  it  not  greatly  fur  the  enough  fortheplaintiff'to  prove  that  be  had 
interests  of  the  public  justice,  that  none  of  suffered  injury,  he  must  prove  that  injury 
the  anthorities  who  had  supported  this  was  occasioned  by  the  defendant's  guilt, 
doctrine,  had  supported  it  invariably  ?  for  He  would  illustrate  this  by  one  or  two  in- 
it  was  a  doctrine  that,  carried  to  its  ex-  stances :  if  he  woirld  write  for  a  character 
treme,  would  be  fatal  to  Englishmen.  For  of  a  servant  to  a  gentlemen  desiring  him  to 
let  them  see  how  it  would  apply  to  high-  give  a  character,  and  he  would  truly  and 
treason.     He  needed  not  say  that  written  conscientiously  declare,  that  he  was  un- 
or  printed  papers  might  he  taken  as  overt  worthy  of  trusts  this  would    not    be  a 
acts  of    high    treason.      Imagining    the  libel,  although  the  servant  should  prove  a 
king's  death,  or  raising  insurrection,  might  loss  by  it,  unless  it  was  proved,  by  some 
be  the  overt  acts  in  the  indictment.     If  other  circumstances,  that  there  was  malice 
this   course  was  pursued,  which  might  and  falsehood.    But  how  did  the  law  act! 
be    done,    although    undoubtedly   they  By  an  evasion.— In  the  first  case,  it  said, 
might  take   another  course,  and  iiihibit  that  the  sending  the  letter  to  the  gentleimHi, 
the  paper  without  reciting  it  literally—  an  honest  answer  to  his  request,  wan  no 
but  if  It  were  done  what  must  be  the  con-  publication  ;  but  if  there  was  malice,  it 
sequence?     The  jury  would  be  told  that  was  a  publishing.     In  like  manner,  if  a 
they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  of  person  should  write  to  a  father,  that  his 
the  paper — they  were  only  to  pfove  the  son  was  fallen  into  bad  coarses  ;    thia 
writing  and  Dublication — the  court  would  would  not  be  called  by  the  law  defama- 
afterwards  decide  whether  it  was  high  tory,  but    reformatory — unless    it  were 
treason   or  not;— and  thus,   instead  of  proved  that  the  gentleman  sending   the 
having  his  life  in  the  hands  of  twelve  men,  letter  had  married  the  niece  of  the  father^ 
his  peers,  he  might  be  hanged,  drawn,  aird  the  next  of  kin  to  the  son,  and  thereby 
qi^^urtered,  on  tne  decision  of  our  lawvers^  giving  a  suspicion  that  the  words  were 
deciding,  not  from  the  view  of  the  fticts,  written  falsely  and  wickedly  to  alienate 
but  from    books  in  their  closets ;    and  the  father  from  the  son,  and  thereby  in- 
thus  he  was  robbed  of  the  inherent  riglit  dnce  him  to  leave  his  fortune  to  his  niece, 
•f  an  Englishman—trial  for  his  life  by  In  all  these  cases,  the  law  required  that 
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the  jury  should  be  fully  possessed  of  the 

fuilt,  before  they  could  find  redress ;  and 
e  mentioned  them  only  to  prove  that  in 
both  cases  the  guilt  must  be  made  mani- 
fest to  the  jury.  He  mentioned  the  case 
also  of  threatening  letters,  and  the  opi- 
nion of  Baron  Hotham,  as  farther  illus- 
trating his  doctrine.  He  proposed,  there* 
fore,  that  the  house  should  go  into  a  com- 
mittee, as  the  best  means  of  devising  the 
proper  remedy  for  this  evil. — He  was 
ready  to  own  that  it  was  much  easier  to 
find  fault,  than  to  find  a  remedy.— It  was 
not  for  his  talents,  or  for  his  knowledge,  to 
attempt  it  alone ;  but  if  they  would  go 
into  a  committee,  they  might  then,  with 
the  assistance  of  almost  all  the  abilities  in 
the  house,  consider  maturely  what  would 
be  the  wise  course  to  pursue.  He  would 
state  shortly  what  his  ideas  were  :  that  in 
the  committee  they  should  move  for  a  de- 
claratory bill,  stating  clearly  what  the 
law  was  ;  or  if  this  should  be  thought  im- 
proper, or  insinuating  that  the  law  had 
not  been  truly  administered,  then  to  bring 
in  a  short  bill  to  settle  the  law,  and  make 
it  partly  enacting,  and  partly  declaratory. 
In  the  committee  they  might  also  take 
some  step  wifh  regard  to  Luxford.  By 
this  means  they  might  get  rid  of  these  spe- 
cial verdicts,  and  of  all  the  unintelligible 
arguments  by  which  they  were  supported. 
He  observed,  that  they  were  in  their  na- 
ture optional :  for  the  jury  could  always 
bring  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  according 
to  the  argument  of  the  advocates  for  that 
doctrine.  A  real  special  verdict  would 
not  answer  their  views;  they  must  have 
the  word  guilty  in  it,  or  they  could  do 
nothing.  What  was  this  but  deceiving 
the  jury,  and  striving  to  catch  them  by  a 
mere  word?  It  was  time  to  correct  the 
badpractice. 

Whether  truth  ought  to  be  deemed  a 
libel  ?  is  a  question  upon  which  Mr.  Fox 
saidf  he  felt  extreme  difficulty  in  laying 
down  any  general  rule.  There  was  an 
apparent  absurdity  in  saying  that  truth 
could  be  a  libel  in  any  case.  Yet  there 
were  cases  in  which  it  might  have  all  the 
effects  of  a  libel.  If,  for  instance,  it  was 
brought  forward  with  a  malicious  inten- 
tion— if  a  person  were  to  publish  any 
personal  infirmity  of  another,  or  the  mis- 
conduct of  his  near  connexions,  that 
might  seem  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  but  too  apt  to  treat  infirmity 
and  misfortune  as  crimes  and  vices ; 
truth,  in  that  case,  would  be  no  justifica- 


tion :  but,  in  the  case  of  public  men,  in 
whose  conduct  the  public  had  an  interest, 
to  prove  the  truth  of  what  was  said  of 
their  public  acts,  truth  ought  to  be  a  jus- 
tification.    Were  a  minister,  or  a  member 
of  parliament,  to  make  false  assertions, 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  and  delud- 
ing  the  public,  this  would  be  fit  matter 
for  public  discussion  ;  and  to  prove  the 
truth,  ought  unquesliouably  to  justify  him 
who  published  it.    On  this  point,  how- 
ever,  he  rather  chose  to  attempt  noihin"*, 
than   to    run    the  risk  of  failing,  and  of 
losing  all  that  he  hoped  to  do  beside.  His 
own  opinion  was,  that  proof  of  the  truth 
ought  to  be  admitted,  and  the  jury  left 
to  decide  how  far  it  was  a  justification  or 
an  aggravation  of  what  was  complained 
of.     But  this  he  did  not  mean  to  bring 
forward  at  present.     What  he  had  under- 
taken, much  beyond  his  strength,  more 
especially  when  theories  of  the  constitu- 
tion were  held  forth  as  the  test  and  crite- 
rion of  men's  opinions  and  attachment', 
was  to  repair  a  breach  in  the  popular  ju- 
dicature.   It  was  the  fashion  to  indulge  in 
encomiums  on  the  triple  form  of  our  con- 
stitution, and  the   stability  which  it  de- 
rived from  the  due  balance  of  its  compo- 
nent parts.      He,   whose  understanding 
was  not   so  enlarged  as  to  comprehend 
those  abstract  speculations,  was  content 
to   look  to  the  main-springs  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  to  see  that  they  were  pre- 
served in  proper  strength.     The  repre- 
sentative voice  of  the  nation,  speaking 
through  that  house,  and  the  judicial  power 
exercised   through   the  medium   of    the 
people,  he  conceived   to   be  the  spring 
which  kept   the   whole  in   motion.      If 
these  were  preserved  entire,  the  rest  would 
be  in  no  danger:  if  these  were  impaired, 
the  theoretical  fabric  would  soon  crum- 
ble to   dust.      The  popular  judicature 
could   not  exist,  unless  the  jury  were  to 
decide  on  the  law  and  the  fact  conjoindy 
in   all  cases  alike.     Judges  from  prece- 
dents and  books  could  not  decide  on  the 
motives  of  men,  on  the  springs  and  feel- 
ings of  the  heart :  that  must  be  left  to 
their  peers,  who  had  common  feelings  and 
common  springs  of  action  to  themselves* 
— On  the  case  of  Luxford,  he  meant  to 
move,   that  an  humble  address  be  pre- 
sented to  his  Majesty,  to  remit  the  moist 
rigorous  part  of  the  sentence ;  and  also 
a   resolution,   that  the  sentence,  in   thii' 
judgment   of  the  house,  was   not   duly 
proportioned  to  the  offence.  If  other  gen- 
^  «E2 
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ticmen  should  differ  from  him  on  these  question,  is  not  pre? ioosly  adopted  in  be* 
points,  let  them  not  on  that  account  re-  lief  and  solemnly  acted  upon,  what  on- 
ject  all  that  he  proposed.     He  was  so  de-  thority  has  the  Court  to  pass  any  judg- 
sirous  of  doing  some  good,  that  he  would  ment  at  all  of  acquittal  or  condemDation  ? 
not  dispute  about  the  mode  of  doing  it ;  Why  am  I  now,  or  upon  any  other  occi- 
and  if  any  other  should  be  proposed  to  sion,  to  submit  to  his  Lorddhip^s  authority? 
effect  the  same  end,  he  should  be  ready  Why  am   I  now,  or  at  any  Uoie,  to  ad- 
to  adopt  it.      His  motion  would  be  the  dress  twelve  of  my  equals,  as  I  am  now 
same  with  that  formerly  made  by   Mr.  addressing  you,  with  reverence  and  sub- 
Serjeant  Glynn  on  the  cas>e  of  Woodfall,  mission  ?    Under  what  sanction   are  the 
which  he  himself  had  opposed  on  the  witnesses  to  give  their  evidatce^  without 
grounds  that  he  now  found  to  be  erro-  which  there  can  be  no  trial  ?  Under  wbaC 
neous.     The  reason  that  operated  with  obligations  can  I  call  upon  yon,  the  Jury 
him,   and   with  the   house  to  reject  that  representing  your  country,  to  administer 
motion,    was,  that  they   did   no    think  justice? — Surely  upon  no  other  than  that 
what  they  conceived  to  be  the  law,  so  you  are  swokn  to  administer  it  un- 
much  weakened  by  the  occasional  prac-  der    the   oaths    you    have    taken.— 
tice  of  the  courts,  as  to  require  a  de-  The  whole  judicial  fabric,  from  the  King*s 
claration.     Since  that  time,  the  practice  sovereign  authority  to  the  lowest  office  of 
had  acquired  additional  strength,  oy  new  magistracy,  has  no  other  foundation.— The 
cases,    particularly  that  of    tne  dean  of  whole  is  built,  both  in  form  and  substance, 
St.  Asaph,  and  had  been  pretty  uniform  upon  the  same  oath  of  every  one  of  its 
for  several  years,     A  small  difference  had  ministers  to    do  justice,  as  God  shall 
indeed  occurred   in  the  direction  of  the  help  them    hereafter.     What  GodT 
judge  to  the  jury  in  the  case  of  Topham:  And  what  hereafter?  That  God,  uq- 
but  he  conceived  the  practice  to  be  now  doubtedly,  who   has  commanded  Rings 
so  confirmed,  that  the  house  must  declare  to  rule,  and  Judges  to  decree  justice; — 
what  the  law  was,  or  admit  the  practice  who  has  said  to  witnesses,  not  only  by  the 
of  the  courts  to  be  the  law.— His  learned  voice  of  nature,  but  in  revealed  command- 
friend  (Mr.  Erskine,)  whose  great  abilities  ments — thou    shalt    not    bear    faui 
would   supply    what   he   left   deficient,  testimony    against    tht    neighbour; 
would  have  the  honour  of  crowning  in  and  who  has  enforced  obedience  to  them 
that  house  what  he  had  begun  elsewhere  by  the  revelation  of  the  unutterable  hi 


-^That  in  all  cases  when  the  general  issue  ings  which  shall  attend  their  observance, 

was  joined,  the  jury  should  have  the  un-  and  the  awful  punishments  which  shall 

doubted  right  of  giving  a  general  verdict.  await  upon  their  transgression. 

Mr.  Fox  then  moved,  "  That  leave  bo        But  it  seems  this  is  an  age  of  rrasoit, 

given  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  remove  doubts  and  the  time  and  the  person  are  at  last 

respecting  the  rights  and  functions  of  ju-  arrived,  that   are  to  dissipate  the  errors 

ries  in  criminal  cases.^'  which  have  overspread  the  past  genera- 

§  33.  From  Lard  Erskine's  Speech  on  the  rhl»?,i!f  „T"™  •""' K^";  •h''T*"'  !" 

TTouaUum  of  the  "  Age  of'^Rea«,n,"  a  PJtT^'^^  ^^1         '*  ^u'^^  *° 

bUuphemous  libel.  the  few  that  are  w.se  to  correct  ibeir  ere- 

^  du  lily  .—Belief  is  an  act  of  reason,  and 

*  *  *  *  superior  reason  may,  therefore,  dictate  to 

How  any  man  can  rationally  vindicate  the  weak.     In  running  the  mind  over  die 

the  publication  of  such  a  book,  in  a  coun-  long  list  of  sincere  and  devout  Christians, 

try  where  the  Christian  religion  is  the  very  I  cannot  help  lamenting,  that  J^ewton  had 

foundation  of  the  law  of  the  land,  I  am  not  lived  to  this  day,  to  have  had  his  shal- 

totally  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  and  have  no  lowness  filled  up  with  this  new  flood  of 

ideas  for  the  discussion  of.--How  is  a  tri-  light. — But  the  subject  is  too  awful   for 

bunal,  whose  whole  jurisdiction  is  founded  irony. — I  will  speak  plainly  and  directly. 

upon   the  solemn   belief  and  practice  of  NewtonwasaChristian!— Newton,  whose 

what  is  here  denied  as  falsehood,  and  re-  mind  burst  forth  from  the  fetters  fastened 

probated  as  impiety,  to  deal  with  such  an  by  nature  upon  our  finite  conceptions ; 

anomalous  defence? — Upon  what  prin-  Newton,  whose  science  was  truth,  and  the 

ciple  18  it  even  offered  to  the  Court,  whose  foundation  of  whose  knowledge  of  it  was 

authority  is  contemned  and  mocked  at !—  philosophy-^not  those  visionary  and  arro- 

If  the  religion  proposed  to  be  called  in  gant  presumptions,  which  too  often  usurp 
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its  name,  but  philosophy  resting  upon  the 
basis  of  mathematics,  which,  like  figures, 
cannot  lie; — ^Newton,  who  carried  the  line 
and  rule  to  the  uttermost  barriers  of  crea- 
tion, and  explored  the  principles  by  which 
all  created  matter  exists,  and  is  held  to- 
gether. But  this  extraordinary  man,  in 
the  mighty  reach  of  his  mind,  overlooked, 
perhaps,  the  error,  which  a  minuter  in- 
vestigation of  the  created  things  on  this 
oarth  might  have  taught  him. — What 
shall  then  be  said  of  the  great  Mr.  Boyle, 
who  looked  into  the  organic  structure  of 
all  matter,  even  to  the  inanimate  substan- 
ces which  the  foot  treads  upon  ? — Such  a 
man  maybe  supposed  to  have  been  equally 
qualified  with  Mr.  Paine  to  look  up 
tnrough  nature  to  nature's  God ;  yet  the 
result  of  all  his  contemplations  was  the 
most  confirmed  and  devout  belief  in  all 
which  the  other  holds  in  contempt,  as 
despicable  and  drivelling  superstition. — 
But  this  error  might,  perhaps,  arise  from  a 
want  of  due  attention  to  the  foundations 
of  human  judgment,  and  the  structure  of 
that  understanding  which  God  has  given 
us  for  the  investigation  of  truth. — Let  that 
question  be  answered  by  Mr.  Locke,  who, 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  devotion  and  adora- 
tion, was  a  Christian — Mr.  Locke,  whose 
office  was  to  detect  the  errors  of  thinking, 
by  going  up  to  the  very  fountains  of 
thought,  and  to  direct  into  the  proper  track 
of  reasoning,  the  devious  mind  of  man, 
by  showing  him  its  whole  process,  from 
the  first  perceptions  of  sense  to  the  last 
conclusions  of  ratiocination  : — putting  a 
rein  upon  false  opinion,  by  practical  rules 
for  the  conduct  of  human  judgment. 

But  these  men,  it  may  be  said,  were 
only  deep  thinkers,  and  lived  in  their  clo- 
sets, unaccustomed  to  the  traffic  of  the 
world,  and  to  the  laws  which  practically 
regulate  mankind.  Gentlemen !  in  the 
place  where  we  now  sit  to  administer  the 
justice  of  this  great  country,  the  never-to- 
De-forgotten  Sir  Matthew  Hale  presided ; 
-—whose  faith  in  Christianity  is  an  exalted 
commentary  upon  its  truth  and  reason, 
and  whose  life  was  a  glorious  example  of 
its  fruits  ; — whose  justice,  drawn  from  the 
pure  fountain  of  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion, will  be,  in  all  ages,  a  subject  of  the 
liighest  reverence  and  admiration.  But  it 
if  said  by  the  author,  the  Christian  fable 
is  but  the  tale  of  the  more  ancient  super- 
stitions of  the  world,  and  may  be  easily 
detected  by  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  mythologies  of  the  Heathens.— »j)id 


Milton  understand  those  mythologies  ?— 
Was  HE  less  versed  than  Mr.  Paine  in  the 
superstitions  of  the  world?  No, — they 
were  the  subject  of  his  immortal  song; 
and  though  shut  out  from  all  recurrence  to 
them,  he  poured  them  forth  from  the  stores 
of  a  memory  rich  with  all  that  man  ever 
knew,  and  laid  them  in  their  order  as  the 
illustration  of  real  and  exalted  faith,  the 
unquestionable  source  of  that  fervid  ge- 
nius, which  has  cast  a  kind  of  shade  upon 
most  of  the  other  works  of  man.-—  ^ 

He  passM  the  flaming  boaDds  of  place  and  time  : 
The  living  ihrone,  the  nappbire  blaze. 
Where  Angels  tremble  while  they  gaze. 
He  saw, — but,  blasted  with  excess  of  light, 
ClosM  bis  eyes  in  endless  night. 

But  it  was  the  light  of  the  body  only  that 
was  extinguished:  ''  The  celestul  light 
''shone  inward,  and  enabled  him  to  jus- 
"  tify  the  ways  of  God  to  man." — The 
result  of  his  thinking  was  nevertheless  not 
quite  the  same  as  the  author's  before  us. 
The  mysterious  incarnation  of  our  bless- 
ed Saviour  (which  this  work  blasphemes 
in  words  so  wholly  unfit  for  the  mouth  of 
a  Christian,  or  for  the  ear  of  a  Court  of 
Justice,  that  I  dare  not,  and  will  not,  give 
them  utterance)  Milton  made  the  grand 
conclusion  of  his  Paradise  Lost,  the  rest 
from  his  finished  labours,  and  the  ultimate 
hope,  expectation,  and  glory  of  the 
world. 

A  Virgin  is  his  Mother,  but  bis  Sire, 
The  power  of  the  Most  High  ; — be  »hall  ascend 
The  throne  hereditary,  and  bound  his  reigu 
With  earth's  wide  bounds,  his  glory  with  the 
heavens. 

The  immortal  poet  having  thus  put  in- 
to the  mouth  of  the  angel  the  prophecy  of 
man's  redemption,  follows  it  with  that  so- 
lemn and  beautiful  admonition,  addtessed 
in  the  Poem  to  our  great  first  parent,  but 
intended  as  an  address  to  his  posterity 
through  all  generations : 

This  having  IcarnM  thou  bast  attained  the  sum 
Of  wisdom  ;  hope  no  higher,  though  all  the  stars 
Thou  knew'st  by  name,  and  all  the  ethereal 

powers. 
All  secrets  of  the  deep,  all  Nature's  works^ 
Or  works  of  God  in  heaven,  air,  earth,  or  sea ; 
And  all  the  riches  of  this  world  ciijoy'st. 
And  all  the  rule,  one  empire ;  only  add 
Deeds  to  thy  knowledge  answerable,  add  faith, 
Add  virtue,  patience,  temperance,  add  love. 
By  name  to  come  callM  Charity,  the  soul 
Of  all  the  rest :  then  wilt  thou  not  be  lotb 
To  leave  this  Paradise,  but  shalt  possess 
A  Paradise  within  thee,  happier  far. 

Thus  you  find  all  that  is  great,  or  wise, 
or  splendid,  or  illustrious,  amongst  crelt^ 
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led  beings:  all  the  xniuds  ^fted  beyond 
ordinary  nature,  if  not  inspired  by  its  uni- 
versal Author  for  the  advancement  and 
dignity  of  the  world,  though  divided  by 
distant  ages,  and  by  clashing  opinions,  yet 
joining  as  it  were  in  one  sublime  chorus, 
to  celebrate  the  truths  of  Christianity; 
laying  upon  its  holy  altarn  the  never-fa- 
ding ofTerings  of  their  immortal  wisdom. 

§34.  ¥rom  Mr.  Siieridan^s  Speech  upon 
the  Begum  Charge  in  the  Impeachvieni 
of  Mr.  Hastings. 

"  Should  a  stranger  survey  the  land  for- 
merly Sujah  Dowlah*8,and  seek  the  cause 
of  its  calamity — should  he  ask,  what 
monstrous  madness  had  ravaged  thus, 
with  v/ide-spread  war — what  desolating 
foreign  foe — what  disputed  succession — 
what  religious  zeal — what  fabled  mon- 
ster has  stalked  abroad,  and  with  malice 
and  mortal  enmity  to  man,  has  withered 
with  the  gripe  of  death  every  growth  of 
nature  and  humanity — all  the  means  of 
delight,  and  each  original,  simple,  princi- 
ple of  bare  existence?  the  answer  will  be, 
if  any  answer  dare  be  given.  No,  alas  I 
not  one  of  these  things !  no  desolating  fo- 
reign foe! — no  disputed  succession!  no 
religious  superserviceable  zeal !  This 
damp  of  death  is  the  mere  effusion  of  Bri- 
tish amity — we  sink  under  the  pressure 
of  their  support — we  writhe  under  the 
gripe  of  their  pestiferous  alliance  ! 

•*  Thus  they  suffered — in  barren  an- 
guish, and  ineffectual  bewailings.  And, 
O  audacious  fallacy  ! — says  the  defence 
of  Mr.  Hastings — What  cause  was  there 
for  any  incidental  ills,  but  their  own  re- 
sistance ? 

*^  The  cause  was  nature  in  the  first- 
born principles  of  man.  It  grew  with 
his  growth:  it  strengthened  with  his 
strength  !  It  taught  him  to  understand : 
it  enabled  him  to  feel.  For  where  there 
is  human  fate,  can  there  be  a  penury  of 
human  feeling !— -Where  there  is  injury, 
will  there  not  be  resentment? — Is  not 
de<<pair  to  be  followed  by  courage  ?  The 
God  of  Battles  pervades  and  penetrates 
the  inmost  spirit  of  man,  and  rousing  him 
to  shake  off  the  burthen  that  is  grievous, 
and  the  yoke  that  is  galling,  will  reveal 
the  law  written  in  his  heart,  and  the  du- 
ties and  privileges  of  his  nature— the 
grand,  universal  compact  of  man  with 
man  ! — That  power  is  delegated  in  tr^st, 
for  the  good  of  all  who  obey  it— That 


the  rights  of  men  must  arm  against  man's 
oppression — for  that  indifference  were 
treason  to  human  state,  and  patience  no- 
thing less  than  blasphemy — against  the 

laws  which  govern  the  world!" 

«  «  «  « 

The  counsel,  in  recommending  an  at- 
tention to  the  public  in  preference  to  the 
private  letters,  had  remarked  in  particular, 
that  one  letter  should  not  be  taken   as 
evidence,  because  it  was  evidently  and 
abstractedly  private,  as  it  contained  in  one 
part  the  anxieties  of  Mr.  Middleton  for 
the  illness  of  his  son. This  was  a  sin- 
gular argument  indeed.      The  circum- 
stance undoubtedly  merited  strict  observ- 
ation, though  not  in  the  view  in  which  it 
was  placed  by  the  counsel. — It  went  to 
shew,  that  some  at  least  of  those  concern- 
ed in  these  transactions,  felt  the  force  of 
those  ties,   which  their  efforts  were  di- 
rected to  tear  asunder — that  those  who 
could  ridicule  the  respective  attachment 
of  a  mother  and  a  son — who  would  pro- 
hibit the  reverence  of  the  son  to  the  mo- 
ther who  had  given  him  life — who  could 
deny  to  maternal  debility  the  protection 
which  fiUal   tenderness  should  afford— 
were   yet    sensible   of  the   straining  of 
those  chords   by  which  they   were  con-r 
nected. — There  was  something    in    the 
present  business— with  all  that  was  hor- 
rible to  create  aversion — so  vilely  loath- 
some,  as   to  excite  disgust — If  it  were 
not  a  part  of  his  duty,  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  speak  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
ties  which  those  aliens  to  feeling — those 
apostates  to  humanity  had  thus  divided. 
— **  In  such  an  assembly,"  said  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, '*  as  that  before  which  I  speak,  there 
is    not  an  eye  but   must  look    reproof 
to  this  conduct — not  a  heart  but  must 
anticipate  its   condemnation. — FILIAL 
PIETY  !     It  is  the  primal  bond  of  So- 
ciety—It    is  that    instinctive   principle, 
which,    panting    for    its    proper    good, 
soothes,  unbidden,  each  sense  and  sensi- 
bility of  man  ! — It  now  quivers  on  every 
lip ! — it  now  beams  from  every  eye  !-— - 
It  is  that  gratitude^  which  softening  un- 
der the  sense  of  recollected  good,  is  eager 
to  own  the  vast  countless  debt  it  never, 
alas  !  can  pay — for  so  many  long  years 
of  unceasing  solicitudes,  honourable  self- 
denials,  life-preserving  cares  !— It  is  that 
part  of  our  practice,  where  duty  drops  its 
awe  ! — where  reverence  refines  into  love ! 
— It  asks  no  aid  of  memory !— it  needs 
fjot  the  deductions  of  reascm  !«-rPre<ej(- 
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JHlinrg,  paraxnojApt  over  all,  whether  law 
or  human  rule — few  argumeots  can  in- 
crease and  none  can  dieninish  it ! — It  is 
the  sacrament  of  our  nature— not  only 
(he  duty,  but  the  indulgence  of  man- 
It  is  hie  first  great  privilege— -It  is  amongst 
hid  last  most  endearing  delights!   when 
the  bosom  glows  with  the  idea  of  rever- 
berated love — when  to  requite  on  the  vi- 
sitations of  nature,  and  return  the  bless- 
ings that  have  been  received  !  when— - 
what  was  emotion  fixed  into  vital  princi- 
ple—what was  instinct  habituated  into  a 
master- passion-<^-sways  all   the  sweetest 
energies  of  man— hangs  over  each  vicis* 
•itude  of  all  that  roust  pass  away— aid9 
the  melancholy  virtues  in  their  last  sad 
tasks  of  |i£B-<to  cheer  the  languors  of  de- 
crepit4)dii  and  agtB-r^eyplore  the  thought- 
explain  the  aching  eye !" 

*  «  «  « 

'•  The  others  were,  on  the  contrary,  taken 
from    their  milder  prison  at  Fyzabad; 
and  when   threats    could  effect  nothing, 
transferred  to  the  fortress  of  Chunargur. 
There,  where  the  British  fiag  was  flying, 
they  were  doomed  to  deeper  dungeons, 
heavier  chains,  and  severer  punishments. 
There,  where   that  flag  was   displayed, 
which  was  wont  to  cheer  the  depressed, 
and  to  dilate  the  subdued  heart  of  misery 
— these  venerable,  but  unfortunate  men 
were  fated  to  encounter  something  lower 
than  PRROiTiON,   and  something  blacker 
than   despair!      It  appeared   that   they 
were  both  cruelly  flogged,  though  one 
was  above  seventy  years  of  age,  to  extort 
a  confession  of  the  buried  wealth  of  the 
Begums  I— Being  charged  with  disaffec- 
tion, they  proclaimed  their  innocenoe.— 
..•«*  Tell    us  where  are  the    remaining 
treasures,  (was  the  reply)— -it  is  only  a 
treachery  to  your  immediate  sovereigns : 
-^and  you  will  then  be  fit  associates  for 
the  representatives  of  British  faith  and 
British  justice  in  India!"— Oh  Faith! 
oh  Justice  !— I  conjure  you,  by  your 
aacred  names,  to  depart  for  a  moment 
iffom  this  place,  though  it  be  your  pecu- 
liar residence ;  nor  hear  your  names  pro* 
faned  by  such  a  sacrilegioua  co«d)ina« 
tioD,  aa  that  which  I  am  now  oorapelled 
to  repeat!  where  all  the  £Eiir  forma  of 
natore  and  ait,  truth  and  peace,,  policy 
awl  honour,  shrunk   back  aghast  from 
the  deleterious  shade ! — where  all  exist'* 
Moea,    nefarious  and  vile,  had  sway— «• 
where  amidst  the  black  agents  on  one  side^ 
and  Middletoa  with  Impey  oa  the  other, 


the  toughest  bend,  the  most  unfeeling 
shrink !— the  great  figure  of  the  piece- 
characteristic  in  his  place  !  aloof  and  in- 
dependent, from  the  puny  profligacy  in 
his  train  !— -but  far  from  idle  and  inactive^ 
turning  a  malignant  eye  on  all  mischief 
that  awaits  him ! — the  multiplied  appa- 
ratus of  temporizing  expedients,  and  inti- 
midating instruments  ! — now  cringing  on 
his  prey,  and  fawning  en  his  vengeance  ! 
•*— now  Quickening  the  limping  pace  of 
craft,  and  forcing  every  stand  that  retir- 
ing nature  can  make  in  the  heart !— the 
attachments  and  the  decorums  of  life! 
—each  emotion  of  tenderness  and  ho- 
nour!— and  all  the  distinctions  of  na** 
tional  characteristics !— with  a  long  ca- 
talogue of  crimes  and  aggravations,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  thought  for  human  ma- 
lignity to  penetrate,  of  human  vengeance 
to  punish  ! — lower  than  pbrditioh— 

BLACKER  than  DESPAIR  !*' 

*  «  a  » 

"  The  board  of  directors  received  those 
advices  which  Mr.  Hastings  thought  pro- 
per to  transmit ;  but  though  unfurnished 
with  any  other  materials  to  form  their 
judgment,  they  expressed  very  strongly 
their  doubts,  and  as  properly  ordered  an 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  al- 
leged disaffection  of  the  Begums ;  pro- 
nouncing it  at  the  same  time  a  debt  which 
was  due  to  the  honour  and  justice  of  the 
British  nation.      This  inquiry,  however, 
on  the  directions   reaching  India,   Mr. 
Hastings  thought  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  elude.     He  stated  to  the  council,  that 
it  being  merely  stated,  that  **  if  on  in- 
quiry certain  facts  appeared,''  no  inqui- 
ry was  thereby  directly  enjoined  1— •*  It 
would  revive,     said  he,  **  those  animosi- 
ties that  subsisted  between  the  Begums 
and  the  Vizier,  which  had  then  subsided. 
—If  the  former  were  inclined  to  appeal 
to  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  they  were  the 
best  judges  of  their  own   feeling,   and 
should  be  left  to  make  their  own  com- 
plaint."    All  this,  however,  was  nothing 
to  the  magnificent  paragraph  which  con- 
cluded this  Minute,  and  to  which  Mr, 
Sheridan  also  requested  the  attention  of 
the  court*      **  Beside,"  said  Mr.  Hast* 
ings,  **  I  hope  it  will  not  be  a  departure 
from  official  language  to  say— that  the 
Ma^S9TY  of  Justice  ought  not  to  be  ap- 
proached without  solicitation  :  she  ought 
not  to  descexid  to  inflame  or  provoke,  but 
to  withhold   her  judgment,  until  she  is 
called  on  to  determine !"     What  is  still 
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more  astonishiDg  was,  that  Sir  John 
Macpherson,  (who,  though  a  gentleman 
of  sense  and  hoDOur,  he  stated  to  be  ra- 
ther oriental  in  his  imagination,  and  not 
learned  in  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  from 
the  immortal  leader  of  thie  persecution, 
and  who  had  before  opposed  Mr.  Hast- 
ings) was  caught  by  this  hold  bombastic 
quibble,  and  joined  in  the  same  words, 
**  that  the  Majesty  of  Justice  ought  not 
to  be  approached  without  solicitation." 

*'  But  Justice  is  not  this  halt  and 
miserable  object!"  continued  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan. '^  It  is  not  the  ineffective  bauble  of 
an  Indian  pagod  I-'-It  is  not  the  porten- 
tous phantom  of  despair-— It  is  not  like 
any  fabled  monster,  formed  in  the  eclipse 
of  reason,  and  found  in  some  unhallowed 
grove  of  superstitious  darkness,  and  po- 
litical dismay !    No,  my  lords ! 

*'  In  the  happy  reverse  of  all  this,  I 
turn  from  this  disgusting  caricature  to  the 
Real  Iif  age  I — Justice  I  have  now  be- 
fore roe,  august  and  pure  !  the  abstract 
idea  of  all  that  would  be  perfect  in  the 
n>irits  and  the  aspirings  of  men  !  where 
the  mind  rises,  where  the  heart  expands : 
—where  the  countenance  is  ever  placid 
and  benign  : — where  her  favourite  atti- 
tude is  to  stoop  to  the  unfortunate :— to 
bear  their  cry  and  to  help  them :— to 
rescue  and  relieve,  to  succour  and  save. 
—Majestic,  from  its  mercy :— venerable, 
from  its  utility :— uplifted,  without 
pride :— 6rm,  without  obduracy :— bene- 
ficeut  in  each  preference :- -lovely,  though 
in  her  frown ! 

"  On  I  that  justice  I  rely  r—deli- 
hetaXe  and  sure,  abstracted  from  all  party 
purpose  and  political  speculation  I — not 
on  words,  but  on  facts !— You,  my  lords, 
who  hear  me,  I  conjure,  by  those  Rights 
it  is  your  best  privilege  to  preserve— by 
that  Fame  it  is  your  best  pleasure  to  in- 
berit— by  all  those  Fexungs  which  refer 
to  the  first  term  in  the  series  of  existence, 
the  Original  Compact  of  our  nature- 
oar  CoNTROLUMG  Rank  in  the  Creation 
This  is  the  call  on  all,*— to  administer 
to  truth  and  equity,  as  they  would  satisfy 
the  laws  and  satisfy  themselves— with  the 
most  exalted  bliss,  possible  or  conceiv- 
able for  our  nature :— The  Sslf-approv- 

IKO    CoNS.CIOOSNBSS    OP    ViRTDB,    whcn 

the  condemnation  we  look  for  wiU  be 
one  of  the  most  ample  mercies  accom- 
plished for  mankind  sinoe  the  creation  of 
ibe  world !    - 

*•  Mt  LoKDi,   I  BATB  SPH B  P 


\  35.     From  Mr.  Qrattaii's  S/iecdk  on 

the  Declaration  of  Right. 

«  »  »  « 

I  have  shown  the  claim  of  England  is 
not  a  case  of  precedent ;  violation  is  not 
legislation ;  robbery  unpunished  does  not 
repeal  the  decalogue;  precedent  cannot 
prevail  against  an  act  of  parliament ;  it  is 
a  prava  conmeiudoj  not  a  law ;  and  a 
course  of  precedent  is  a  course  of  yiola- 
tion.  Could  precedent  repeal  the  great 
charter?  it  was  thirty  times  violated;  but 
such  violation  did  not  cancel  the  great 
charter,  but  proved  so  many  challenges  to 
re-affirm,  re-instate,  and  glorify  that  in- 
▼iolable  instrument  of  public  liberty.  The 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eignthwas  a  precedent 
against  the  privilege  of  Parliament;  forced 
loans  had  their  precedents,  ship  money  had 
its  precedents.  Charies  the  First  imposed  a 
loan  by  his  own  authority ;  five  gentlemen 
refuse  to  pay  it ;  they  are  imprisoned  by  a 
warrant  from  the  council ;  they  are  brought 
up  on  their  habeas  corpus  ;  they  produce 
six  laws  beside  the  charter  in  their  favour: 
the  judges  rely  on  precedent,  and  remand 
the  prisoners :  these  judges  despised  the 
old  laws  to  which  they  and  their  predeces- 
sors were  sworn,  and  stood  on  precedents 
on  which  those  predecessors  were  per- 
jured ;  but  these  franchises  survived  those 
pliant  judges,  and  afterwards  sat  in  judg- 
ment upon  them«  and  left  in  their  punish- 
ment a  precedent  better  than  their  exam- 
ple,— the  triumph  of  the  law  over  the  per- 
jury of  the  judges.  What  has  been  the 
conduct  of  the  people  of  England  on  the 
subject  of  precedent  ?  You  are  armed  with 
her  laws,  be  animated  by  her  example: 
her  Declaration  of  Rights,  after  reciting 
precedents  against  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, says,  '*  alt  such  doings,  a^d  so  forth, 
shall  be  utterly  void:"  her  great  charter  had 
set  forth  that  any  judgment  given  tothecon- 
trary  shall  be  utterly  void :  she  formed  her 
petition  of  right  upon  her  birth-right, — your 
birth-right  against  precedent ;  she  formed 
her  declaration  of  right  on  the  same 
ground,  she  considered  the  right  of  kings 
as  defeasible,  and  the  birth-right  of  the 
subject  as  indefeasible,  and  she  deposed  a 
king  who  had,  under  the  authority  of  pre- 
cedent and  adjudication,  invaded  the  in- 
defeasible right  of  the  subject,  out  of 
which  right  she  formed  not  only  a  revolu- 
tion by  a  dynasty,  that  bad  and  has  no 
other  foundation  Uian  that  which  depends 
on  the  abolition  of  every  arbitrary  maxim 
i«  church  and  statOi — the  venal  judgmaat. 
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the  YioleDt  precedent,  and  the  barefaced  its  own  body,  when  the  Attorney  Oe^ 
impudence  of  the  law  of  coiuj^uest.  Has  nerai  of  Charles  the  First  filed  an  infor- 
then  the  birth-right  of  the  British  subject,  mation  against  three  members  of  parlia- 
your  birth-right,  been  sufficient  against  roent  for  their  speeches  in  the  House  of 
precedent  ?  (the  precedent  of  the  Phinta-  Commons ;  the  judges  of  the  King's 
genets,  the  precedent  of  the  Tudors,  the  Bench  fined  and  confined  them  all :  there 
precedent  of  the  Stuarts,)  to  form  a  peti-  is  no  adjudication  which  the  judges  of 
tion  of  right,  a  declaration  of  right,  a  re-  England  can  make  against  Ireland,  that 
volution,  cancel  the  oath  of  allegiance,  de-  they  have  not  made  against  their  own 
pose  James,  establish  William,  royalize  country:  now,  as  the  people  of  England 
the  house  of  Hanover  ?  has  our  common  have  disregarded  such  authority  when 
birth-right  done  all  this  for  England,  and  urged  against  their  own  liberties,  so  shall 
given  security  to  her  meanest  subject,  and  we  disregard  the  same  authority  when 
dothed  her  beggar  with  his  sturdiness  ?  urged  against  ours :  we  cannot  allow 
and  has  it  left  Inland  naked,  subject  to  be  England  to  plead  her  magna  charta  against 
bound  without  your  consent,  taxed  with-  the  authority  of  her  judges,  and  to  set  up 
out  your  consent,  with  your  commerce  re-  the  authority  of  her  judges  against  the 
etricted,  an  independent  army,  and  a  de-  magna  charta  of  Ireland ;  nor  must  she 
pendant  Parliament,  and  your  property  ad-  answer  her  judges  with  the  principles  of 
judged  by  the  decisions  of  another  country?  the  revolution,  and  answer  Ireland  with 
We  have  done  with  precedent  She  then  the  principles  of  the  jacobite ;  for  neither 
resorts  to  authority;  to  what  authority?  judgments,  nor  judges'  opinions,  nor  pre- 
to  her  judges.  To  do  what  ?  to  repeal  cedents,  are  laws ;  still  less  can  they  re- 
acts of  parliament  by  interpretation.  What  peal  laws,  still  less  franchises,  and  least  of 
act  ?  Magna  Charta, — the  act  that  forms  all,  charters :  these  things  read  themselves 
the  security  of  the  realm.  I  respect  the  without  a  judge,  and  in  despite  of  him  ; 
judgeSy-'but  in  this  case  I  object  to  their  au-  they  put  forth  a  subterranean  voice  even 
thority,  first,  because  they  are  partial,  against  kings,  and  though  buried  for  ages, 
being  of  the  country  whose  power  they  like  the  blood  of  the  murdered  man,  they 
are  to  discuss;  secondly,  because  they  rise  up  in  judgment,  and -call  for  justice, 
are  dependent,  being  punishable  by  the  *  *  ♦  ♦ 
parliament  whose  claims  they  are  to  arbi-  This  brings  the  claim  of  England  to  a 
trate ;  thirdly,  because  they  are  incompe-  mere  question  of  force :  it  is  a  right  which 
tent,  being  by  their  office  obliged  to  pro-  Swift,  I  think  it  is  Swift,  has  explained, 
nounce  the  law  as  parliament  declares ;  — ^the  right  of  the  grenadier  to  take  the 
fourthly,  because  they  are  inadmissible,  property  of  a  naked  man.  I  add,  this 
being  in  this  case  called  upon  to  repeal  an  man  has  now  gotten  back  his  arms,  and 
act  of  parliament  under  colour  of  inter-  begs  to  get  back  his  property.     Thus  the 

Setation:  the  great  charter,  the  10th  of  question  remaining  is  a  question  of  abi- 

enry  the  Fourth,  the  29th  of  Henry  the  hty ;  and  in  considering  this,  you  are  not 

Sixth,  the  act  of  faculties,  do  not  want  to  contemplate  alone  the  difficulties  in 

an  interpreter :  these  say,  no  English  sta-  your  front ;  you  are  to  look  back  too  on 

tute  shall  be  executed  in  Ireland  till  con-  the  strength  in  your  rear.     The  claim  by 

firmed  by  the  Irish  parliament,  no  Irish  conquest  naturally  leads  to  the  subject  of 

■abject  to  be  bound  by  statutes  except  or-  the  volunteers.     You  have  an  immense 

dained  within  the  realm ;  to  say  they  may,  force,  the  shape  of  a  much  greater,  of  dif- 

18  to  repeal,  not  to  interpret ;  such  expla-  ferent  religions,  but  of  one  political  faith, 

nation  is  violation,  not  interpretation,  and  kept  up  for  three  years  defending  the 

thejudgenot  an  authority,but  an  offender;  country;   for  the  government  took  away 

besides,  the  judges  are  bad  arbiters  of  her  troops  and  consigned  her  defence  to 

public  liberty ;  there  is  no  act  of  power  the  people ;— defending  the  government, 

for  which  you  have  not  a  precedent,  nor  I  say,  aiding  the  civil  power,  and  pledged 

any  (alee  doctrine  for  which  you  have  not  to  maintain  the  liberty  of  Ireland  to  the 

an  adjudication.  Lord  Bacon  maintained  last  drop  of  their  blood.    Who  is  this 

a  dispanBing  power.  Lord  Coke  main-  body?  the  Commons  of  Ireland!  and  yon 

tamed  a  dispensing  power,  Lord  Chief  at  the  head  of  them :  it  is  merest  is  the 

Justice  Fleming  affirmed  die    power  of  society  in  its  greatest  possible  description; 

the  king  to  lay  port  duties.  Judge  Black-  it  is  the  property— it  is  the  soul  of  the 

Hone  maintaiiiM  the  power  of  ma  Hoase  country  armed ;  they,  foe  this  body,  have 

•f  CommoDi  to  discpialify  by  the  rota  ojf  yet  no  adequate  name.    In  the  summer 
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of  I78O9  they  agree  to  a  declaration  of 
right;  in  the  summer  of  1781,  they  hear 
that  the  French  are  at  tea ;  in  the  heat 
and  hurricane  of  their  zeal  for  liberty, 
they  stop ;  without  delay,  they  offer  to 
march ;  their  march  waits  only  for  the 
commands  of  the  Castle :  the  castle,  where 
the  sagacious  courtier  had  abandoned  his 
uoiform,  finds  it  prudent  to  receive  a  self- 
armed  association :  that  self-armed  asso- 
ciation this  age  has  beheld ;  posterity 
will  admire— will  wonder.  The  dele- 
gates of  that  self-armed  association  enter 
the  mansion  of  the  government,  ascend 
the  steps,  advance  to  the  presence  of  the 
liord- Lieutenant,  and  make  a  tender  of 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  with  the  form  aod 
reception  of  an  authenticated  establish- 
ment. A  painter  might  here  display  and 
contrast  the  loyalty  of  a  courtier  with  that 
of  a  volunteer  ;  he  would  paint  the  courtier 
hurrying  off  his  uniform,  casting  away  his 
arms,  filling  his  pockets  with  the  public 
money,  and  then  presepting  to  his  sove- 
reign naked  servitude ;  he  would  paint 
the  volunteer  seizing  his  charters,  hand- 
ling his  arms,  forming  bis  columns,  im- 
proving his  discipline,  demanding  his 
rights,  and  then,  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
making  a  tender  of  armed  allegiance.  He 
had  no  objection  to  die  by  the  side  of 
England ;  but  he  must  be  found  dead  with 
her  charter  in  his  hand. 

Stationed  as  you  are,  and  placed  as  you 
are  in  relation  to  the  community  and  these 
great  objects,  how  do  you  mean  to  pro- 
ceed? submit,  and  take  the  lead  in  the 
desertion  ?  Impossible !  The  strength 
which  at  your  back  supports  your  virtue, 
precludes  your  apostacy  ;  the  armed  pre- 
sence of  the  nation  will  not  bend ;  the 
community  will  not  be  sold ;  nor  will  a 
nation  in  arms  suffer  the  eternal  blessing 
of  freedom  and  renown  to  depend  on  the 
experiment,  whether  this  villain  shall  be 
a  pensioner,  or  that  pickpocket  shall  be  a 
peer.  Before  you  decide  on  the  practi- 
cability of  being  slaves  for  ever,  look  to 
America.  Do  you  see  nothing  in  that 
America  but  the  grave  and  prison  of  your 
armies  1  and  do  you  not  see  in  her  range 
of  territory,  cheapness  of  living,  variety  of 
climate,  find  simplicity  of  life,— the  drain 
of  Europe!  Wnatever  is  bold  and  dis- 
consolate, sullen  virtue  and  woiinded 
pride ;  all,  all  to  that  point  will  predpi- 
tate ;  and  what  you  trample  on  in  Eu- 
rope will  sting  you  in  America.  Whaa 
Phila4dphia,  or  vyhatever  city  tbp  ^Imeri- 

f  Mr.O'Hara. 


can  appoints  for  empire,  sends  forth  her 
ambassadors  to  the  different  kings  in  Eu- 
rope, and  manifests  to  the  world  her  in- 
dependency and  power ;  do  yoa  imagine 
you  will  persuade  Ireland  to  be  satisfied 
with  an  English  Parliament  making  laws 
for  her;  satisfied  with  a  refusal  to  her 
loyalty,  of  those  privileges  which  were  of« 
fered  to  the  arms  of  America  1  How  will 
individuals  among  you  like  this  ?    Soiim 
of  the  gentlemen  whom  I  now  see  in  their 
places,  are  the  descendants  of  kings ;  the 
illustrious  gentleman*  on  the  far  Dendi  i 
my  illustriousf  friend  near  me.  Will  they 
derogate  from  the  royalty  of  their  forefa- 
thers, bow  their  honoured  heads,  or  ao* 
knowledge  the  crown  of  their  aqceston, 
or  more  than  regal  power  on  the  brow  of 
every  forty-shilliog  freeholder  in    Eng- 
land, or  on  any  front  except  that  of  His 
Majesty?    Are    the    American    enemies 
to    be    free,    and   these    royal    sul^ects 
slaves?  or  in  what  quality  does  )iie  Ma- 
jesty choose  to  contemplate  the  Irish  here- 
after? His  subjects  in  parliament,  or  his 
equals  in  congress?    Submission,  there- 
fore, will  not  do :  there  remains,  then,  bnl 
oneway ;  assert  the  independency  of  your 
pariiament.    What  do  you  wait  for  I  Do 
you  wait  for  a  peace ;  till  the  volunteer 
retires,  and  the  minister  replies   by  bis 
cannon  ?  The  Stag  frigate  is  now  in  your 
harbour;  or  do  you  wait  for  more  calami- 
ties in  the  fortunes  of  England,  till  the 
empire  is  a  wreck,  and  the  two  countries 
go  dowp  together  ?  or  do  you  delay,  till 
Providence,  beholding  you  on  your  knees, 
shall  fall  in  love  with  your  meaiinesB,  am} 
rain  on  your  servility  constitution  like  man- 
na. You  go  to  the  house  of  God  when  you 
want  heat  or  moisture,  and  you  interfere 
with  God*s  providence  by  your  imporUin 
nities.    Are  the  princes  of  the  earth  more 
vigilant  than   the    Almighty,   that    yoq 
should  besiege  the  throne  of  mercy  witli 
your  solicitations,  and  hold  it  unnecessai^ 
to  admonish  the  King  ?  or  do  you  wail 
till  your  country  speaks  to  you  in  thun- 
der ?  Let  me  conclude  by  observing,  thai 
you  have  the  two  claims  before  you ;  the* 
claim  of  England  to  power,  and  of  Ire- 
land to  liberty :  and  1  have  shpwn  you, 
that  England  has  no  title  to  that  power  to 
make  laws  for  Ireland ;  pone  by  nature, 
none  by  compact,  none  by  usage,  and 
none  by  conquest ;  aod  that  Ireland  has 
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parliament ;  a  title  by  charter,  and  by  all  though  the  Irish  were  the  only  subjecta  in 

the  laws  by  which  England  poflsesaes  her  these  islands  who  had  fought  in  his  de- 

libcrties ; — by  England's  interpretation  of  fence.     But  you  ha?e  sought  liberty  on 

those  laws,  oy  her  renunciation  of  con-  her  own  principle :  see  the  Presbyterians 

quest,  and  her   acknowledgment  of  the  of  Bangor  petition  for  the  freedom  of  the 

law  of  original  compact*.  Catholics  of  Munster.     You,  with  diffi- 

,  ^^    „        -  -     ^  »    c       L  culties  innumerable,  with  dangers  not  a 

$36.  From  Mr,  Q^^A^M  Speech  upon    f^^^  y^^^^  ^y^^^  ancestors  wished, 

the  Declar(Uton  of  RjglU  bemg  carried.    |,^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  accomplish  5  and  what  your 

posterity  may  preserve,  but  will  never 
equal :  vou  have  moulded  the  jarring  ele- 
ments of  your  country  into  a  nation,  and 
have  rivalled  those  great  and  ancient  com« 
monwealths,  whom  you  were  taught  to 
admire,  and  among  whom  you  are  now 
to  be  recorded :  in  this  proceeding  you  had 
not  the  advantages  which  were  common 
to  other  great  countries ;  no  monuments, 
no  trophies,  none  of  those  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  greatness,  such  as  inspire 
mankind,  and  connect  the  ambition  of  the 
age  which  is  coming  on  with  the  example 
of  that  going  off,  and  form  the  descent 
and  concatenation   of  glory:    no;    you 


I  am  now  to  address  a  free  people : 
ages  have  passed  away,  and  this  is  the 
first  moment  in  which  you  could  be  dis- 
tinguished by  that  appellation. 

1  have  spoken  on  the  subject  of  your  li- 
berty so  often,  that  I  have  nothing  to  add, 
and  have  only  to  admire  by  what  heaven- 
directed  step  you  have  proceeded  until 
the  whole  /acuity  of  the  nation  is  braced 
up  to  the  act  of  her  own  deliverance. 

I  found  Ireland  on  her  knees,  I  watched 
over  her  with  an  eternal  solicitude;  I  have 
traced  her  progress  from  injuries  to  arms, 
and  from  arms  to  liberty.  Spirit  of  Swift! 
spirit  of  Molyneux!  your  genius  has  pre- 


vailed! Ireland  is  now  a  nation !  in  that    have   not  had   any   great  act   recorded 


new  character  I  hail  her !  and  bowing  to 
her  august  presence,  I  say,  Esto  perpetual 

She  is  no  longer  a  wretched  colony,  re- 
turning thanks  to  her  governor  for  his  ra- 
pine, and  to  her  king  for  his  oppression  ; 
nor  is  she  now  a  squabbling,  fretful  sec- 
tary, perplexing  her  little  wits,  and  firing 
her  furious  statutes  with  bigotry,  sophism 
try,  disabilities,  and  death,  to  transmit  to 
posterity  insignificance  and  war. 

Look  to  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  con- 
template yourself,  and  be  satisfied.  Hol- 
land lives  on  the  memory  of  past  achieve- 
ment ;  Sweden  has  lost  her  iioerty  ;  Eng- 
land has  sullied  her  great  name  by  an  at- 
tempt to  enslave  her  colonies.  You  are 
the  only  people, — you,  of  the  nations  in 
Europe,  are  now  the  only  people  who  ex- 
cite admiration,  and  in  your  present  con- 
duct you  not  only  exceed  the  present  ge- 
neration, but  you  equal  the  past.  I  am 
not  afraid  to  turn  back  and  look  antiquity 
the  face:  the  revolution, — that  great 


in 


event,  whether  yon  call  it  ancient  or  mo 
dem  I  know  not,  was  tarnished  with  bi- 
gotry :  the  great  deliverer  (for  such  I  must 
ever  call  the  Prince  of  Nassau,)  was  ble- 
mished with  oppression ;  he  assented  to, 
be  was  forced  to  assent  to  acts  which  de- 
prived the  Catholics  of  religious,  and  all 
the  Irish  of  civil  and  commercial  rights, 


among  all  your  misfortune?,  nor  have  you 
one  public  tomb  to  assemble  the  crowd, 
and  speak  to  the  living  the  language  of 
integnty  and  freedom. 

Your  historians  did  not  supply  the 
want  of  monuments;  on  the  contrary, 
these  narrators  of  your  misfortunes,  who 
should  have  felt  for  your  wrongs,  and 
have  punished  your  oppressors  with  op- 
pression's natural  scourges,  the  moral  in- 
dignation of  history,  compromised  with 
public  villany  and  trembled ;  they  exci- 
ted your  violence,  they  suppressed  your 
provocation,  and  wrote  in  the  chain  which 
entrammelled  their  country.  I  am  come 
to  break  that  chain,  and  I  congratulate  my 
country,  who,  without  any  of  the  advan- 
tages I  speak  of,  going  forth  as  it  were 
with  nothing  but  a  stone  and  a  sling, 
and^Miat  oppression  could  not  take  away, 
the  favour  of  Heaven,  accomplished  her 
own  redemption,  and  left  you  nothing  to 
add  and  every  thing  to  admire. 

You  want  no  trophy  now ;  the  re- 
cords of  Parliament  are  the  evidence  of 
your  glory.  I  beg  to  observe,  that  the 
aeliverance  of  Ireland  has  proceeded  from 
her  own  right  hand ;  I  rejoice  at  it,  for 
had  the  great  requisition  of  your  freedom 
proceeded  from  the  bounty  of  Englanfl, 
that  great  work  would  have  been  defec- 


*  Tb%  motioa  «mi  loti  by  an  overwlielmiog  majority — but  upon  Mr.  Pox's  accession  to  ofBca 
was  renewed  in  the  next  month  and  carried  unanimously,  when  Ht»  Orattan  mada  the  Speech  from 
vhieb  the  extract  is  taken. 
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tive  both  in  renown  and  secarity :  it  was  whether  coining  with  giyiI  or  miiiUrf 
necemary  that  the  soul  of  the  country  force, — a  foreign  army,  or  a  foreign  legis- 
should  have  been  exalted  by  the  act  of  her  lature.  This  is  a  case  that  wants  no  pre* 
own  redemption,  and  that  England  should  cedent ;  the  revolution  wanted  no  pceos- 
withdraw  her  claim  by  operation  of  trea-  dent :  for  such  things  arrive  to  reform  s 
ty,  and  not  of  mere  grace  and  condescen-  course  of  bad  precedents^  and,  instead  of 
sion;  a  gratuitous  act  of  parliament,  how-  being  founded  on  precedent,  become 
ever  express,  would  have  been  revocable,  such:  the  gazing  world,  whom  they  come 
but  the  repeal  of  her  claim  under  opera- ,  to  save,  begins  by  doubt  and  concludes 
tion  of  treaty  is  not :  in  that  case,  the  le-  by  worship.  Let  other  nations  be  de- 
gislature  is  put  io  covenant,  and  bound  by  ceived  by  the  sophistry  of  courts.  Ireland 
the  law  of  nations,  the  only  law  that  can  has  studied  politics  in  the  lair  of  oppres- 
legally  bind  Parliament :  never  did  this  sion,  and,  taught  by  suffering,  compre- 
country  stand  so  high  ;  England  and  Ire-  hends  the  rights  of  subjects  and  the  duty 
land  treat  ex  aquo.  Ireland  transmits  to  of  kings.  Let  other  nations  imagine  that 
the  King  her  claim  of  right,  and  requires  subjects  are  made  for  the  monarch,  bat 
of  the  Parliament  of  England  the  repeal  of  we  conceive  that  kings,  and  parliaments, 
her  claim  of  power,  which  repeal  the  Eng-  like  kings,  are  made  for  the  subjects.  Tie 
lish  Parliament  is  to  make  under  the  force  House  of  Commons,  honourable  and  ri^t 
of  a  treaty  which  depends  on  the  law  of  honourable  as  it  may  be  ;  the  Lords,  no- 
nations, — a  law  which  cannot  be  repealed  ble  and  illustrious  as  we  pronounce  Uiem, 
by  the  Parliament  of  England.  are  not  original  but  derivative.   Sewoa 

I  rejpice   that  the  people  are  a  party  after  session  they  move  their  periodical 

to  this  treaty,  because  they  are  bound  to  orbit  about  the  source  of  their  being,  the 

preserve  it.     There  is  not  a  man  of  forty  nation  ;    even  the  King's  Majesty  most 

shillings  freehold  that  is  not  associated  in  fulfil  his  due  and  tributary  course  round 

this  our  claim  of  right,  and  bound  to  die  that  great  luminary  ;  and  created  by  its 

in  its  defence ;   cities,  counties,  associa-  beam,  and  upheld  by  its  attraction  must 

tions,  Protestants  and  Catholics ;  it  seems  incline  to   that  light,  or  go  out  of  the 

as  if  the  people  had  joined  in  one  great  system. 

national  sacrament ;  a  flame  has  descend-  Ministers,  we  mean  the  ministers  who 

ed  from  heaven  on  the  intellect  of  Ireland,  have  gone  out,  (I  rely  on  the  good  inten- 

plays  round  her  head,  and  encompasses  tions  of  the  present),  former  ministers,  I 

her    understanding  with    a    consecrated  say,  have  put  questions  to  us ;  we  beg  to 

glory.  put  questions  to  them.     They  desired  to 

There  are  some  who  think,  and  a  few  know  by  what  authority  this  nation  has 

who   declare,   that    the    associations  to  acted.     This  nation  desires  to  know  by 

which  I  refer  are  illegal :  come,  then,  let  what  authority  they  have  acted.   By  what 

us  try  the  charge,  and  state  the  grievance,  authority  did  Government  enforce  the  ar- 

And,  first,  I  ask.  What  were  the  griev-  tides  of  war  ?    By  what  authority  doss 

ances?  an  army  imposed  on  us  by  an-  Government  establish  the  post-office  t  By 

other    country,     that     army     rendered  what  authority  are  our  merchants  bound 

perpetual ;    the    privy-council    of   both  by  the  charier  of  the  East  India  Com- 

countries  made  a  part  of  our  legi^Hure ;  pany  ?    By  what  authority  has  Ireland, 

our  legislature  deprived  of  its  origmatii^  for  near  one  hundred  years,  been  deprived 

and  propounding  power ;  another  country*  of  her  export  trade?  By  what  authority 

exercising  over  us  supreme  legislative  au-  are  her  peers  deprivedof  their  judicature! 

thority;   that   country  disposing  of  our  By  what  authority  has   that  judicature 

property  by  its  judgments,  and  prohibit-  been   transferred  to  the   peers  of  Great 

ing  our  trade  by  its  statutes:  these  were  Britain,  and  our  property  in  iu  last  resort 

not  grievances,  but  spoliations,  which  left  referred  to  the  decision  of  a  non-resident, 

you  nothing.  When  you  contended  against  unauthorized,  and  unconstitutional  tribu- 

them,  you  contended  for  the  whole  of  your  nal  ?  Will  ministers  say  it  was  the  autho- 

condition;  when  the  minister  asked,  by  rity  of  the  British  Parliament?  On  what 

'''hat  right?  we  refer  him  to  our  Maker :  ground,  then,  do  they  place  the  question 

^h*  ^"^^^  ^^^  privileges  by  the  right  between  the  Government  on  one  side,  and 

wdich  we  have  to  defend  our  property  the  volunteer  on  the  other  ?  According  to 

against  a  robber,  our  life  against  a  mur-  their  own  statement,  the  government  has 

aerer,  our  counuy  against  an  ifiTider,  been  occupied  in  superseding  the  lawgiver 
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of  the  country ;  and  the  Tolunteers  are 
here  to  restore  him.  The  Government 
has  contended  (or  the  usurpation,  and  the 
people  for  the  laws.  His  Majesty's  late 
ministers  imagined  they  had  quelled  the 


waste  and  excesses  were  lost  in  the  ad- 
vantage: and  now,  having  given  a  par- 
liament to  the  people,  the  volunteers  will, 
I  doubt  not,  leave  the  people  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  thus  close,  specifically  and  ma- 


country  when  they  had  bought  the  news-    jestically,  a  great  work,  which  will  place 


papers ;  and  they  represented  us  as  wild 
men,  and  our  cause  as  visionary ;  and 
they  pensioned  a  set  of  wretches  to  abuse 
both :  but  we  took  little  account  of  them 
or  their  proceedings,  and  we  waited,  and 
we  watched,  and  we  moved,  as  it  were, 
on  our  native  hills,  with  the  minor  re- 
mains of  our  parliamentary  army,  until 
that  minority  became  Ireland.  Let  those 
ministers  now  go  home,  and  congratulate 
their  king  on  the  redemption  of  his  peo- 
ple. Did  you  imagine  that  those  little 
parties  whom  three  years  ago  you  beheld 
in  awkward  squads  parading  in  the  streets, 
should  have  now  arrived  to  such  distinc- 
tion and  effect  ?  What  was  the  cause ;  for 
it  was  not  the  sword  of  the  volunteer,  nor 
his  muster,  nor  his  spirit,  nor  his  prompti- 
tude to  put  down  accidental  disturbance 
or  public  disorder,  nor  his  own  unblamed 
and  distinguished  deportment  This  was 
much ;  but  there  was  more  than  this :  the 
upper  orders,  the  property,  and  the  abili- 
ties of  the  country,  formed  with  the  vo- 
lunteer ;  and  the  volunteer  had  sense 
enough  to  obey  them.  This  united  the 
Protestant  with  the  Catholic,  and  the 
landed  proprietor  with  the  people.  IThere 
was  still  more  than  this ;  there  was  a  con- 


them  above  censure  and  above  panegyric. 
These  associations,  like  other  institutions, 
will  perish :  they  will  perish  with  the  oc- 
casion that  gave  them  oeing,  and  the  gra- 
titude of  their  country  will  write  their  epi- 
taph, and  say,-  **  This  phenomenon,  the 
departed  volunteer,  justified  only  by  the 
occasion,  the  birth  of  spirit  and  grievances, 
with  some  alloy  of  puolic  evil,  did  more 
public  good  to  Ireland  than  all  her  insti- 
tutions ;  he  restored  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  and  thus  from  the  grave  he  an- 
swers his  enemies."  Connected  by  free- 
dom as  well  as  by  allegiance,  the  two  na- 
tions. Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  form  a 
constitutional  confederacy  as  well  as  one 
empire ;  the  crown  is  one  link,  the  con- 
stitution another ;  and,  in  my  mind,  the 
latter  link  is  the  most  powerful. 

You  can  get  a  king  any  where,  but 
England  is  the  only  country  with  whom 
you  can  participate  a  free  constitution.. 
This  makes  England  your  natural  con- 
nexion, and  her  king  your  natural  as  well 
as  your  legal  sovereign :  this  is  a  con- 
nexion, not  as  Lord  Coke  has  idly  said» 
not  as  Judge  Blackstone  has  foolishly 
said,  not  as  other  judges  have  ignorantly 
said,  by  conquest;  but,  as  Molyneux  has 


tinence  which  confined  the  corps  to  limit-    said,  and  as  I  now  say,  by  compact ;  and 


that  compact  is  a  free  constitution.  Suffer 
me  now  to  state  some  of  the  things  essen- 
tial to  that  free  constitution ;  they  are  aa 
follows  :  the  independency  of  the  Irish 
Parliament ;  the  exclusion  of  the  British 
Parliament  from  any  authority  in  this 
realm ;  the  restoration  of  the  Irish  judica- 
ture, and  the  exclusion  of  that  of  Great 
Britain.  As  to  the  perpetual  mutiny  bill, 
it.ittet  be  more  than  limited ;  it  must  be 


ed  and  legitimate  objects ;  there  was  a 
principle  which  preserved  the  corps  from 
adultery  with  French  politics ;  there  was 
a  good  taste  which  guarded  the  corps 
from  the  affectation  of  such  folly :  this,  all 
this,  made  them  bold ;  for  it  kept  them 
innocent,  it  kept  them  rational :  no  vulgar 
rant  against  England ;  no  mysterious  ad- 
miration of  France ;  no  crime  to  conceal, 
—no  folly  to  be  ashamed  of.  They  were  _ 

what  they  professed  to  be ;  and  that  wa^^ffaced ;  that  bill  must  fail,  or  the  consti- 
nothing  less  than  the  society  asserting  her  tution  cannot  stand ;  that  bill  was 
liberty,  according  to  the  frame  of  the  Bri-  originally  limited  by  this  House  to 
tish  constitution,  her  inheritance  to  be  en-  two  years,  and  it  returned  from  Eng- 
joyed  in  perpetual  connexion  with  the  land  without  the  clause  of  limitation. 
British  empire.  What !  a  bill  making  the  army  indepen- 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  were  dent  of  Parliament,  and  perpetual !  I  pro- 
not  divere  violent  and  unseemly  resolu-  tested  against  it  then,  I  have  struggled  with 
tions ;  the  immensity  of  the  means  was  it  since,  and  I  am  now  come  to  destroy 
inseparable  from  the  excess.  this  great  enemy  of  my  country.    The 

Such  are  the  great  works  of  nature :  perpetual  mutiny-bill  must  vanish  out  of 
such  is  the  sea  -,  but,  like  the  sea,  the    the  statute  book ;  the  excellent  tract  of 
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Molyticux  was  burned;  it  wts  not  an- 
swered; and  its  flame  illumined  posterity. 
This  evil  paper  shall  be  burned,  but 
burned  like  a  felon,  that  its  execution 
may  be  a  peace-oSering  to  the  people,  and 
that  a  declaration  of  right  may  be  planted 
on  its  guilty  ashes ;  a  new  mutiny-bill 
ndust  be  formed  after  the  manner  of  Eng- 
land, and  a  declaration  of  right  put  in  the 
front  of  it, 

§  37.  From  Mr.  G rattan's  Speech  on  the 
\  Sale  of  Peavges  in  Ireland. 

I  propose  three  questions  for  the 
right  honourable  gentleman's  considera- 
tion: First,  Is  not  the  sale  of  peerages 
illegal!  Second,  Is  it  not  a  high  misde- 
meanor and  impeachable  offence  ?  Third, 
Whether  a  contract  to  purchase  seats 
for  persons  named  by  the  ministers  of 
the  Urown,  with  the  money  arising  from 
the  sale  of  the  peerage,  is  not  in  itself  an 
illegal  and  impeachable  transaction,  and 
a  great  aggravation  of  the  other  mis- 
dekneanors  ? 

I  wait  for  an  answer.  Does  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  continue  in  his 
seat  ?  Then  he  admits  these  transactions 
to  be  great  and  flagrant  breaches  of  the 
law.  No  lawyer  I  find  so  old  and  hardy, 
so  young  and  desperate,  as  to  deny  it. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  administration 
of  this  country,  by  the  acknowledgment 
of  their  own  lawyers,  have,  in  a  high 
decree,  broken  the  laws  of  the  land.  I 
will  now  discuss  the  nature  of  transac- 
tions admitted  to  be  illegal;  I  know 
the  prerogative  of  conferring  honours 
has  been  held  a  frugal  way  of  re- 
warding merit;  but  I  dwell  not  on  the 
loss  of  any  collateral  advantages  by 
the  abuse  of  that  prerogative,  but  on  the 
loss  of  the  essence  of  the  power  itself, 
no  longer  a  means  of  exalting,  and  now 
become  an  instrument  of  di^ace.^  I 
will  expostulate  with  His  Excellency 
on  this  subject ;  I  will  bring  him  to  an 
eminence,  from  whence  he  may  survey 
the  people  of  this  island.  Is  there,  my 
lord,  a  man  of  all  who  pass  under  your 
eye,  one  man  vHiom  you  can  exalt  by 
any  title  you  may  think  to  confer?  You 
may  create  a  confusion  in  names,  or  you 
may  cast  a  veil  over  families,  but  honour, 
that  sacred  gemi  you  have  cast  in  the 
dirt!  I  do  not  ask  you  merely*  whether 
there  is  any  man  in  the  island  whom 


you  can  raise?  but  I  ask  yoa,  is  there  any 
man  whom  you  would  not  disgrace,  by 
attempting  to  give  him  title,  except  sodi 
a  man  as  would  exalt  you  by  the  ac- 
Gep(a7ice— -some  man  wnose  hereditary 
or  personal  pretensions  would  rescue 
his  name  ana  dignity  from  the  appaient 
blemish  and  ridicule  cast  on  him  bv  a 
erant  from  those  hands  to  whom  His 
Majesty  has  most  unfortun&tely  abandon- 
ed, in  Ireland,  the  reins  of  government 

The  mischief  does  not  go  merely  to 
the  credit,  but  may  affect  the  existence 
of  the  nobility. 

Our  ministry,  no  doubt,  condemn  the 
National  Assembly,  in  extinguishing  the 
nobility  of  the  country,  and  I  dare  say 
they  will  talk  very  scrupulously  and  very 
plausibly  on  that  subject.  They  certainly 
have  not  extinguished  the  nobility  of 
Ireland,  but  they  have  (as  far  as  they 
could)  attempted  to  disgrace  them,  and 
by  so  doing,  have  attempted  to  lay  the 
seeds  of  their  extinction.  The  Irish 
ministry  have  acted  with  more  apparent 
moderation;  but  the  French  democracy 
have  acted  with  more  apparent  con- 
sistency. The  French  democracy  have, 
at  one  blow,  struck  from  the  nobility, 
power,  perquisite,  and  rank.  The  Irish 
ministry  have  attempted  to  strike  off 
honour  and  authority,  and  propose  to 
leave  them  their  powers  and  their  pri- 
vileges. The  Irish  ministry,  after  at- 
tempting to  render  their  honours  as 
saleable  as  the  seats  of  justice  were  in 
France  at  the  most  unregenerated  period 
of  her  monarchy,  propose  to  send  them 
abroad,  to  exact  deference  from  the  peo- 
ple as  hereditary  legislators,  hereditary 
counsellors  to  the  King,  and  hereditary 
judges  of  the  land;  and  if  hereafler  any 
attempt  should  be  made  on  our  ord^  of 
peerage,  look  to  your  ministry,  they  are 
the  cause — they — they — they  who  have 
attempted,  without  success,  but  with 
matchless  perseverance,  to  make  the 
peerage  mischievous,  and,  therefore,  are 
guilty  of  an  eventual  attempt  to  declare 
it  useless. 

Such  a  minister  is  but  a  pioneer  to  the 
Leveller ;  he  composes  a  part  of  his  array, 
and  marches  in  the  van,  and  demolishes 
all  the  moral,  constitutional,  and  political 
obstructions  of  principle  and  purity,  and 
all  the  moral  causes  that  would  support 
authority,  rank,  and  subordination. 

Such  a  minister  goes  before  the  Leveller, 
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like  sin  preceding  the  shadow  oF  death,  times  made  for  inSuenoe  distinct  from  pte* 

shedding  her  poisons  and  distilling  her  tensions;   but  not  argent  comptant^  the 

influence,  and  preparing  the  neciar  she  stock  parse.     It  is  not  title  for  influenced, 

touches  for  mortality.      I  do  not  say,  bat  title  for  money  to  buy  influence.  Ycfn 

that  such  a  minister  with  his  own  hands  have  carried  it  to  the  last  step,  and  in  that 

strips  the  foliage  off  the  tree  of  nobility,  step  have  gone  beyond  the  most  lins^i'if- 

No ;  he  is  the  early  blight,  that  comes  puious  of  your  predecessofs ;  they  may 

to  the  island  to  witner  your  honours  in  nave  abused  the  prerogative,  but  you  have 

the  first  blast  of  popular  breath,  and  so  to  broken  the  laws.    Your  contract  has  he&h 

scatter,  that  at  last  the  whole  leaveage  of  what  a  court  of  law  would  condemn  for 

nobility  may  descend.  its  illegality,  and  a  court  of  equity  for  its 

This  minister,  he  does  not  come  to  turpitude, 
the  foundations  of  the  House  of  Lords  The  ministers  have  endeavoured  (o  de- 
with  his  pick-axe,  nor  do^he  store  all  file  the  source  of  honour;  they  have  also 
their  vaults  with  trains  of  gunpowder,  attempted  to  pollute  the  stream  of  justice. 
He  is  an  enemy  of  a  different  sort.  He  The  sale  of  peerage  is  the  sale  of  a  judi- 
does  not  purpose  to  blow  up  the  Houses  cial  employment,  which  cannot  be  sold 
of  Parliament;  he  only  endeavours  to  cor-  without  breach  of  an  express  act  of  Par- 
rupt  the  institutions,  and  he  only  under-  liament,— the  act  of  Richard  If.  and  Ed- 
mines  the  moral  props  of  opinion  and  autho«  ward  VI. 

rity ;  he  only  endeavours  to  taint  nobility;  I  know  the  judicial  power  is  only  inci- 
he  sells  your  Lords  and  he  buys  your  dental  to  peerage,  but  the  sale  is  not  the 
Commons.  The  tree  of  nobility ; — that  it  less  against  the  spirit  of  the  act ;  indeed, 
may  flourish  for  ever,  and  stand  the  blight  it  is  the  greatest  possible  offence  against 
of  ministers  and  the  blast  of  popular  the  spirit  of  the  act,  inasmuch  as  the  judi* 
fury,  that  it  may  remain  on  its  own  hill  cial  power  in  this  case  is  final,  and  corn- 
rejoicing,  and  laugh  to  scorn  that  enemy,  prehends  all  the  judgments  and  decrees  in 
which  in  the  person  of  the  minister  of  the  all  the  courts  of  law  and  equity. 
Crown,  has  gone  against  the  nobles  of  If  I  am  injured  in  an  inferior  court,  I 
the  land— This  is  my  earnest  prayer. —  can  bear  it ;  it  is  not  without  remedy. 
That  they  may  survive,  survive  to  give  But  there,  where  every  thing  is  to  be  fi« 
counsel  to  those  very  ministers,  and  per-  nally  corrected;  where  the  public  is  to  be 
haps,  to  pronounce  jwlgment  upon  them,  protected  and  rescued  froiti  the  vindictive 
But  if  ever  the  axe  should  go  into  that  ignorance  of  a  judge,  or  the  little  driving, 
forest ;  if,  on  the  track  of  the  merchant-  arbitrary  genius  of  a  minister;  the  last  ora- 
men,  in  the  shape  of  the  minister,  the  cle  of  all  the  laws,  and  the  first  fountain 
political  woodman,  in  the  shape  of  the  of  counsel,  and  one  great  constituent  of 
Leveller,  should  follow;  if  the  sale  of  the  legislature;  to  attempt  to  make  that 
peerage,  as  exercised  by  the  present  great  repository  a  market ;  to  erect  at  the 
minister,  becoming  the  ordinary  resource  door  of  the  House  of  Lords  the  stall  of 
of  giotefnment,  should  provoke  a  kindred  the  minister,  where  he  and  his  friends 
extreme,  and  give  birth  to  a  race  of  men  should  exercise  their  calling,  and  carry  on 
as  unprincipled  and  desperate  in  one  ex-  such  an  illicit  and  shocking  trade.  That 
Ireme  as  they  are  in  the  other,  we  shall  a  minister  should  have  cast  out  of  his 
then  feel  it  our  duty  to  resist  such  an  effort;  heart  all  respect  for  human  institutions  so 
and  as  we  now  resist  the  ministers^  at-  far,  as  to  attempt  to  post  himself  at  the 
tempts  to  dishonour,  so  shall  we  then  door  of  that  chamber,  tne  most  illustrious, 
resist  the  consequence  of  his  crimes —  select,  and  ancient  of  all  institutions  we 
projects  to  extinguish  the  nobility.  know  of;  to  post  himself  there  with  his 

In  the  mean  time,  to  prevent  such  a  open  palm,  and  to  admit  all  who  would 

catastrophe,  it  is  necessary    to    destroy  pay  for  seats. 

such  a  practice,  and,  therefore,  necessary  Is  this  the  man  who  is  to  teach  the 

to  punish,  or  remove,  or  intimidate,  and  Irish  a  respect  for  the  laws,  and  to  in- 

chedc  your  ministers.  culcate  the  blessings  of  the  British  con- 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  stitution? 

now  of  a  figurative  sale  of  honours ;  I  History  is  not  wanting  in  instances  of 

em  speaking  of  an  actual  one  in  the  most  gross  abuses  of  the  prerogative  in  the  dis- 

Kteral  sense  of  the  ward.     I  know  the  posal  of  the  peerage ;  the  worst  ministers 

grants  of  honours  have  been  at  certain  perhaps  have  attempted  it ;  but  I  will  as- 
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Bert,  that  the  whole  history  of  England  one ;  and  adding  the  discredit  whTchf  hf 
does  not  furnish  so  gross  and  illegal  an  such  offences,  they  bring  on  the  diird 
exercise  as  any  of  those  bargains  contrac-  branch  of  the  constitution,  (unfortunately 
ted  for  by  the  minister  of  Ireland.  In  the  exercised  in  their  own  persons,)  they  have 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  there  was,  by  the  attempted  to  reduce  the  whole  progress  of 
Tories  of  the  times,  a  great  abuse  of  that  government  in  this  country,  from  the  fint 
power;  twelve  peers  created  for  an  occa-  formation  of  law  to  the  final  decision  and 
sion.  In  some  particulars  there  was  a  si-  ultimate  execution ;  from  the  cradle  of  the 
nilitude  between  that  and  the  present  law  through  all  its  progress  and  fonnatioe 
act ;  it  was  an  attempt  to  model  the  to  its  last  shape  of  monumental  record* 
House  of  Lords;  but  there  was  no  money    They  have  attempted  to  reduce  it,  I  eay^ 

given.     The  turpitude  of  our  transaction  to  disrepute  and  degradation, 
was  wanting  in  the  act  of  the  ministry  of        Are  these  things  to  go  unpunished  ?  Aie 

Queen  Anne;  it  was  an  act  of  influence  they  to  pass  by  with  the  session,  like  the 

purporting  to  model  one  House  of  Parlia^  ftishion  of  your  coat,  or  any  idle  subiectof 

ment ;  but  it  was  not  the  sale  of  the  seats  taste  or  amusement  ? 
of  one  House  to  buy  those  of  the  other,        Is  any  state  criminal  to  be  punished  in 

and  model  both.  Ireland  1  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  state 

The  second  instance  is  the  sale  of  a  offence  in  Ireland  ?  If  not,  renounce  the  . 
peerage  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  name  of  inquest,  if  aye— punish, 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.     It  was  one  of  the  ,   wo    e»        m^    r^  »    o       >  .     > 
articles  of  his  impeachment,  a  peerage  sold  ^  ^^-/romMr.  Curran  s  Speech  in  de- 
to  Lord  Roberts  for  10,000/. ;  it  was  a            /^^  ^Z^^''-  Hamilton  Rowan. 
high   misdemeanor,  a   flagrant  illegality,               ♦             e             ♦  ♦ 
and  a  great  public  scandal ;  so  far  it  re-        This  paper,  gentlemen,  insists  upon  the 
sembles  your  conduct,  but  it  was  no  more,  necessity  of  emancipating  the  catholics  of 
The  offence  was  confined  to  a  single  in-  Ireland,  and  that  is  charged  as  part  of  tlie 
stance;  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  created  libel.     If  they  had  waited  another  year,  if 
one  peer  of  the  realm,  one  hereditary  le-  they  had  kept  this  prosecution  impending 
gislator,   one   hereditary  counsellor,  and  for  another  year,  how  much  would  remain 
one  final  judiciary,  for  a  specific  sum  of  for  a  jury  to  decide  upon,  I  should  be  ate 
money  for  his  private  use ;  but  the  Irish  loss  to  discover.     It  seems  as  if  the  pro- 
minister    has    created    divers    hereditary  gress  of  public  information  was  eating 
legislators,  divers  hereditary  counsellors,  away   the    ground    of   the   prosecutioD. 
and  divers  final  judiciaries,  for  many  spe-  Since  the  commencement  of  the  proseca- 
cific  sums  of  money.  The  Duke  of  Buck-  tion,  this  part  of  the  libel  has  unluckily 
ingham  only  took  the  money  for  a  seat  in  received  the  sanction  of  the  legislature, 
the  Peers,  and  applied  it  to  his  own  use ;  In   that   interval   our  catholic  brethren 
but  the  Irish  minister  has  taken  money  for  have   obtained  that  admission,  whidb  it 
seats  in  the  Peers,  under  contract  that  it  seems  it  was  a  libel  to  propose;  in  whet 
should  be  applied  to  purchase  seats  in  the  way  to  account  for  this,  I  am  really  at  e 
Commons ;  the  one  is  an  insulated  crime  loss.     Have  any  alarms  been  oocesioned 
for  private  emolument,  the  other  a  project  by  the  emancipation  of  our  catholic  bre- 
egainst  the  commonweal  in  this  act.  thren  ?    has  the  bigoted  malignity  of  any 

The  ministers  have  sold  the  prerogatives  individuals  been  crushed  ?  or  has  the  ste- 

of   the   Crown    to   buy   the    privileges  bility  of  the  government,  or  that  of  the 

of  the  people;  they  have  made  the  con-  country  been  weakened?  or  is  one  million 

stjtuent  parts  of  the  legislature  pernicious  of  subjects  stronger  than  four  millionsl 

to  each  other ;  they  have  played  the  two  Do  you  think  that  the  benefit   they  le- 

Houses  like  forts  upon  one  another ;  they  ceived  should  be  poisoned  by  the  sting  of 

have  discovered  a  new  mode  of  destroy-  vengeance  1  If  you  think  so,  you  must 

ing  that  fine  fabric,  the  British  constiiu-  say  to  them,  "You  have  demanded  eman* 

tion,  which  escaped  the  destructive  pene-  "  cipation,  and  you  have  got  it;  but  we 

tration  of  the  worst  of  their  predecessors ;  "  abhor  your  persons,  we  are  outraged  at 

and  the  fruit  of  their  success  in  this  most  "  your  successes,  and  we  will  stigmatize 

unhallowed,  wicked  endeavour,  would  be  "  by  a  criminal  prosecution  the  adviser  of 

the  scandal  of  legislation,   which  is  the  "  that   relief  which   you  have  obtained 

common  right  of  both  Houses ;  of  juris-  "  from  the  voice  of  your  country."    I  ask 

fiction,  wluch  is  the  peculiar  privilege  of  yoU;  do  you  think,  as  honest  meQi  anxious 
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for  the  public  tranquillity,  conscious  that 
ifaere  are  wounds  not  yet  completely  cica- 
trized, that  you  ought  to  speak  this  lan- 
guage at  this  time,  to  men  who  are  too 
much  disposed  to  think  that  in  this  very 
emancipation  they  have  been  saved  from 
their  own  parliament  by  the  humanity  of 
their  sovereign  ?    Or  do  you  wish  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  revocation  of  these  im- 
provident concessions?   Do  you  think  it 
wise  or  humane  at  this  moment  to  insult 
them,  by  sticking  up  in  a  pillory  the  man 
who  dared  to  stand  forth  as  their  advo- 
cate?   I  put  it  to  your  oaths;    do  you 
think,  that  a  blessing  of  that  kind,  that  a 
victory  obtained  by  justice  over  bigotry 
and  oppression,  should  have  a  stigma  cast 
upon  it  by  an  ignominious  sentence  upon 
men  bold  and  honest  enough  to  propose 
that  measure?  to  propose  the  redeeming 
of  religion  from  the  abuses  of  the  church, 
the  reclaiming  of  three  millions  of  men 
from  bondage,  and  giving  liberty  to  all 
who  had  a  right  to  demand  it ;  giving,  I 
•ay,  in  the  so  much  censured  words  of  this 
paper,  giving  ••UNIVERSAL  EM  AN- 
CIPATION !"    I  speak  in  the  spirit  of 
the  British  law,  which  makes  liberty  com- 
mensurate  with    and    inseparable    from 
British  soil;  which  proclaims  even  to  the 
stranger  and  sojourner,  the  moment  he 
•eta  his  foot  upon  British  earth,  that  the 
ground  on  which  he  treads  is  holy,  and 
consecrated  by  the  Genius  of  UNIVER- 
SAL EMANCIPATION.     No  matter 
in  what  language  his  doom  may  have  been 
pronounced  ;-.no  matter  what  complexion 
incompatiblewith freedom, an  Indianoran 
African  sun  may  have  burnt  upon  him  ; — 
no  matter  in  what  disastrous  battle  his 
liberty  may  have  been  cloven  down ; — 
no  matter  with  what  solenmities  he  may 
have  been  devoted  upon  the  altar  of  sla- 
very ;  the  first  moment  he  touches  the  sa- 
cred soil  of  Britain,  the  altar  and  the  god 
«nk  together  in  the  dust ;  his  soul  walks 
abroad  in  her  own  majesty ;   his  body 
swells  beyond  the  measure  of  his  chains, 
that  burst  from  around  him,  and  he  stands 
redeemed,  regenerated,  and  disenthralled, 
by  the  irresistible  Genius  of  UNIVER- 
SAL EMANCIPATION. 

THere  Mr,  Curran  was  interrupted  by  a 
mMen  burU  of  applause  fnrm  the  court  and 
haUy  which  uxu  repeated  for  a  considerable 
length  of  Hme  ;  silence  being  at  length  rc- 
^iored^  he  proceeded,'\ 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  such  a  fool,  as  to 
ascribe  any  effusion  of  this  sort  to  any  me- 
lt of  mine.     It  is  the  mighty  theme,  and 


not  the  inconsiderable  advocate,  that  can 
excite  interest  in  the  hearer !  What  you 
hear  is  but  the  testimony  which  nature 
bears  to  her  own  character ;  it  is  the  effu- 
sion of  her  gratitude  to  that  power,  which 
stampt  that  character  upon  her. 

§^89.  From  Mr,  CimRAN*s  Speech  in  de- 
fence of  Mr.  Firmer  ti/, 

«  «  «  * 

I  tell  you  therefore,  gentlemen  of  the 
jury,  it  is  not  with  respect  to  Mr.  Orr 
that  your  verdict  is  now  sought ;  you  are 
called  upon  on  your  oaths  to  say,  that  the 
government  is  wise  and  merciful,  that  the 
people  are  prosperous  and  happy,  that  mili- . 
tary  law  ought  to  be  continued,  that  the 
British  constitution  could  not  with  safety 
be  restored  to  this  country,  and  that  the 
statements  of  a  contrary  import  by  your 
advocates  in  either  country  were  libellous 
and  false.     I  tell  you  these  are  the  ques- 
tions,  and  I   ask    you,  can    you    have 
the  front  to  give  the  expected  answer  in 
the  face  of  a  community  who  know  the 
country  as  well  as  you  do  ?   Let  roe  ask 
you,  how  could  you  reconcile  with  such 
a  verdict,  the  gaols,  the  tenders,  the  gib- 
bets, the  conflagrations,  the  murders,  the 
proclamations  that  we  hear  of  every  day 
in  the  streets,  and  see  every  day  in  the 
country  ?  What  are  the  processions  of  the 
learned  counsel  himself  circuit  after  cir- 
cuit ?  Merciful  God !  what  is  the  state  of 
Ireland,  and   where  shall  you  find  the 
wretched  inhabitant  of  this  land !    You 
may  find  him  perhaps  in  gaol,  the  only 
place  of  security,  I  had  almost  said  of  or- 
dinary habitation ;  you  may  see  him  fly- 
ing by  the  conflagration  of  his  own  dwell- 
ing;  or  you  may  find  his  bones  bleaching 
on  the  green  fields  of  his  country  ;  or  he 
may  be  found  tossing  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  and  mingling  his  groans  with 
those  tempests,  less  savage  than  his  perse- 
cutors, that  drift  him  to  a  returnless  dis- 
tance from  his  family  and  hi:)  home.  And 
yet,  with  these  facts  ringing  in  the  ears  and 
starting  in  the  face  of  the  prosecutors,  you 
are  called  upon  to  say,  on  your  oaths,  that 
these  facts  do  not  exist.     You  are  called 
upon,  in  defiance  of  shame,  of  truth,  of 
honour,  to    deny  the  sufferings    under 
which  you  groan,  and  to  flatter  the  perse- 
cution that  tramples  you  under  foot. 

But  the  learned  gentleman  is  further 
pleased  to  say  that  the  traverser  has  charged 
the  government  with  the  encouragement 
of  informers.  This,  gentlemen,  is  another 
small  fact  that  you  are  to  deny  at  the  ha* 
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sard  of  your  souls,  and  upon  the  solemnity 
of  your  oaths.     You  aro  upon  your  oaths 
to  say  to  the  sister  country,  that  the  go* 
▼eminent  of  Ireland  uses  no  such  abomi- 
nable instruments  of  destruction  as  infor- 
mers.    Let  me  ask  you  honestly,  wliat  do 
you  feel,  when  in  my  hearing,  when  in  the 
face  of  this  audience,  you  are  called  upon 
to  give  a  verdict  that  every  man  of  us,  and 
every  man  of  you  know  by  the  testimony 
of  your  own  eyes  to  be  utterly  and  abso- 
lutely false?  I  speak  not  now  of  the  pub- 
lic proclamation  of  informers  with  a  pro- 
mise of  secresy  and  of  extravagant  re- 
ward ;  I   speak  not  of  the  fate  of  those 
horrid  wretches  w!io  have  been  so  often 
transferred  from  the  table  to  the  dock,  and 
from  the  dock  to  the  pillory  ;  I  speak  of 
what  your  own  eyes  have  seen  day  after 
day  during  the  course  of  this  commission 
from  the  box  where  you  are  now  sitting ; 
the   number  of    horrid    miscreants    who 
avowed  upon  their  oaths  that  they  had 
come  from  the  very  seat  of  government — 
from   the   casll(j,   where   they  had  been 
worked  upon  by  the  fear  of  death  and  the 
hopes  of  compensation,  to  give  evidence 
against  their  fellows  ;  that  the  mild  and 
wholesome  councils  of  this  government,  are 
liolden   over  these  catacombs   of  living 
death,  where  the  wretch  that  is  buried  a 
man,  lies  till  his  heart  has  time  to  fester 
and    dissolve,   and  is    then    dug   up  a 
witness. 

Is  this  fancy,  or  is  it  fact  ?  Have  you 
not  seen  him,  after  his  resurrection  from 
that  tomb,  after  having  been  dug  out  of 
the  region  of  death  and  corruption,  make 
his  appearance  upon  the  table,  the  living 
imago  of  life  and  of  death,  and  the  su- 
premo arbiter  of  both?  Have  you  not 
marked,  when^he  entered,  how  the  stormy 
wave  of  the  multitude  retired  at  his  ap- 
proach? Have  you  not  marked  how  the 
human  heart  bowed  to  the  supremacy  of 
his  power,  in  the  undissembled  homage 
of  deferential  horror?  How  his  glance, 
like  the  lightning  of  heaven,  seemed  to 
rive  the  body  of  the  accused,  and  mark 
it  for  the  grave,  while  his  voice  warned 
the  devoted  wretch  of  woe  and  death  ;  a 
death  which  no  innocence  can  escape,  no 
art  elude,  no  force  resist,  no  antidote  pre- 
vent:— there  was  an  antidote — a  juror's 
oath — but  even  that  adamantine  chain,  that 
bound  the  integrity  of  man  to  the  throne 
of  eternal  justice,  is  solved  and  melted  in 
the  breath  that  issues  from  the  informer's 
mouth  i  conscience  swings  from  her  moor- 

*  Arpinum  was  also  the 


ings,  and  the  appalled  and  affrighted  juror 

consults  his  own  safety  in  the  surrender  of 

the  victim: 

Ft  quie  sibi  quit  que  timcbat,  ■     » 
Uoiui  in  miieri  exitium  coDvena  talert. 

§40.  7%f  Character  of  Mabivs. 

The  birth  of  Marius  was  obscaiv, 
though  some  call  it  equestrian,  and  his 
education  wholly  in  camps  ;  where  hm 
learnt  the  first  rudiments  of  war,  under 
the  greatest  master  of  that  age,  the 
younger  Scipio,  who  destroyed  Carthage; 
till  by  long  service,  distinguished  valour, 
and  a  peculiar  hardiness  and  patience  of 
discipline,  he  advanced  himself  gradd- 
ally  through  all  the  steps  of  military  ho- 
nour, with  the  reputation  of  a  brare  and 
complete  soldier.  The  obscurity  of  Us 
extraction,  which  depressed  him  with  the 
nobility,  made  him  the  greater  favourite 
of  the  people ;  who,  on  all  occasions  of 
danger,  thought  him  the  only  man  fit  to 
be  trusted  with  their  lives  and  fortunes; 
or  to  have  the  command  of  a  difficult 
and  desperate  war:  and,  in  truth,  be 
twice  delivered  them  from  the  most  despe- 
rate, with  which  they  had  ever  been  threat- 
ened by  a  foreign  enemy.  Scipio,  from 
the  observation  of  his  martial  talents, 
while  he  had  yet  but  an  inferior  com- 
mand in  the  army,  gave  a  kind  of  prophe- 
tic testimony  of  his  future  glory;  for 
being  asked  by  some  of  his  officers,  who 
were  supping  with  him  at  Numantit, 
what  general  the  republic  would  hare,  ia 
case  of  any  accident  to  himself?  That 
man,  replied  he,  pointing  to  Marios  at 
the  bottom  of  the  table.  In  the  field  he 
was  cautious  and  provident ;  and  while 
he  was  watching  the  most  favourable  op- 
portunities of  action,  affected  to  take  all 
his  measures  from  augurs  and  divinen; 
nor  ever  gave  battle,  till  by  pretended 
omens  and  divine  admonitions  he  had  in- 
spired his  soldiers  with  a  confidence  of 
victory ;  so  that  his  enemies  dreaded  him 
as  something  more  than  mortal;  and  both 
friends  and  foes  believed  him  to  act  al- 
ways by  a  peculiar  impulse  and  direction 
from  the  gods.  His  merit  however  was 
wholly  military,  void  of  every  accom- 
plishment of  learning,  which  he  openly 
affected  to  despise ;  so  that  Arpinnm  had 
the  singular  felicity  to  produce  the  most 
glorious  contemner,  as  well  as  the  most 
illustrious  improver,  of  the  arts  and  elo- 
quence of  Home*.  He  made  no  figiiie» 
therefore,  in  the  gown,  nor  had  any  other 
way  of  sustaining  his  authority  in  the  city, 
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than  by  cherishing  the  natural  jealousy 
between  the  senate  and  the  people ;  that 
by  this  declared  enmity  to  the  one  he 
might  always  be  at  the  head  of  the  other ; 
whose  favour  he  managed,  not  with  any 
view  to  the  public  good,  for  he  had  no- 
thing in  him  of  the  statesman  or  the  pa- 
triot, but  to  the  advancement  of  his  pri- 
vate interest  and  glory.  In  short  he  was 
crafty,  cruel,  covetous,  and  perfidious; 
of  a  temper  and  talents  greatly  service- 
able abroad,  but  turbulent  and  dangerous 
at  home;  an  implacable  enemy  to  the 
nobles,  ever  seeking  occasions  to  mortify 
them,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  the  republic, 
which  he  had  saved,  to  his  ambition  and 
revenge.  After  a  life  spent  in  the  perpe- 
tual toils  of  foreign  or  domestic  wars,  he 
died  at  last  in  his  bed,  in  a  good  old  age, 
and  in  his  seventh  consulship ;  an  honour 
that  no  Roman  before  him  ever  uttained. 

Middkion, 
§  41.  The  CkarajcLer  of  Sylla. 
Sylla  died  after  he  had  laid  down  the 
dictatorship,  and  restored  liberty  to  the 
republic,  and,  with  an  uncommon  great- 
ness of  mind,  lived  many  months  as  a 
private  senator,  and  with  perfect  security, 
in  that  city  where  he  hud  exercised  the 
most  bloody  tyranny :  but  nothing  was 
thought  to  be  greater  in  his  character, 
than  that,  during  the  three*^  years  in  which 
the  Marians  were  masters  of  Italy,  he 
peither  dissembled  his  resolution  of  pur- 
auiDg  them  by  arms,  nor  neglected  the 
war  which  he  had  upon  his  hands ;  but 
thought  it  his  duty,  first  to  chastise  a  fo- 
reign enemy,  before  he  took  his  revenge 
upon  citizens.  His  family  was  noble  and 
patrician,  which  yet,  through  the  indo- 
iency  of  his  ancestors,  had  made  no  figure 
in  the  republic  for  many  generations,  and 
wan  almost  sunk  into  obscurity,  till  he 
produced  it  again  into  light,  by  aspiring 
to  the  honours  of  the  state.  He  was  a 
lover  and  patron  of  polite  letters,  having 
been  carefully  initituied  himself  in  all  the 
learning  of  Greece  and  Rome;  but  from 
a  peculiar  gaiety  of  temper,  and  fondness 
for  the  company  of  mimics  and  players, 
was  drawn,  when  young,  into  a  life  of 
luxury  and  pleasure ;  so  that  when  he  was 
fent  Quaestor  to  Marina  in  the  Jugurthine 
war,  Marius  complained,  that  in  so  rough 
and  desperate  a  service  chance  had  given 
bim  80  soft  and  delicate  a  quasstor.  But 
vhether  roused  by  the  example,  or  stung 
by  the  reproach  of  his  general,  he  be- 
haved himself  in  that  charge  with  the 


greatest  vigour  and  cOuri^ge,  euff^iring  no 
man  to  outdo  him  in  any  part  of  military 
duty  or  labour,  making  himself  equal  and 
faipiHar  even  to  the  lowest  of  the  soldiers, 
and  obliging  them  all  by  his  goQd 'offices 
and  his  money  :  so  that  he  soon  acquired 
the  favour  of  his  army,  with  the  character 
of  a  brave  and  skilful  commander ;  and 
lived  to  drive  Marius  himself,  banished 
and  proscribed,  into  that  very  provinco 
where  he  had  been  contemned  by  him  at 
first  as  his  quaestor.  He  had  a  wonder- 
ful faculty  of  concealing  his  passions  and 
purposes ;  and  was  so  different  from  him- 
self in  different  circumstances,  that  ho 
seemed  as  it  were  to  be  two  men  in  one  i 
no  man  was  ever  more  mild  and  mode- 
rate before  victory  ;  none  more  bloody 
and  cruel  after  it.  In  war,  he  practised 
the  same  art,  that  he  had  seen  so  success- 
ful to  Marius,  of  raising  a  kind  of  enthu- 
siasm and  contempt  of  danger  in  his  army^ 
by  the  forgery  of  auspices  and  divine  ad- 
monitions ;  for  which  end,  he  carried  al- 
ways about  with  him  a  little  statue  of, 
Apollo,  taken  from  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi ;  and  whenever  he  had  resolved  to 
give  battle,  used  to  embrace  it  in  sight  of 
the  soldiers,  and  beg  the  speedy  confirm- 
ation of  its  promises  to  him.  From 
an  uninterrupted  course  of  success  and 
prosperity*  he  assumed  a  surname,  un- 
known before  to  the  Romans,  of  Felix, 
or  the  Fortunate  ;  and  would  have  beea 
fortunate  indeed,  says  Vclloius,  if  his 
life  had  ended  with  his  victories.  Pliny 
calls  it  a  wicked  title,  drawn  fromtho 
blood  and  oppression  of  his  country ;  for 
which  posterity  would  think  him  mora 
unfortunate,  even  than  those  whom, ho 
had  put  to  death.  He  had  one  felicity, 
however,  peculiar  to  himself,  of  bein^^ 
the  only  man  in  history,  in  whom  tho 
odium  of  the  most  barbarous  cruellies 
was  extinguished  by  the  glory  of  his  great 
acts.  '  Cicero,  though  he  had  a  good 
opinion  of  his  cause,  yet  detested  tho 
inhumanity  of  his  victory,  and  never 
speaks  of  him  with  respect,  nor  of  his 
government  but  as  a  proper  tyranny; 
calling  him  "  a  master  of  three  most  pes- 
"tilent  vices,  luxury,  avarice,  cruelty." 
He  was  the  first  of  his  family  whose  dead 
body  was  burnt;  for,  havingordered  Ma- 
rius's  remains  to  be  taken  out  of  his 
grave  and  thrown  into  the  river  Anio,  ho 
was  apprehensive  of  the  same  insult  upon 
his  own,  if  left  to  the  usual  way  of>bu- 
riuL     A  Ultle  before  his  death,-  he  mado 
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bis  own  epitaph,  the  sum  of  which  was, 
**  that  no  man  had  ever  j^ne  beyond  him, 
**  in  doing  good  to  his  friends,  or  hurt 
**  to  his  enemies."  Middleton, 

^49.  The  OuiracUr  of  PouFEY. 
Pompey  had  early  acquired  the  sur- 
name of  the  Great,  by  that  sort  of  merit 
which,  from  the  constitution  of  the  re- 
public, necessarily  made  him  great ;  a 
tame  and  success  in  war,  superior  to  what 
Rome  had  ever  known  in  the  most  cele- 
brated of  her  generab.  He  had  tri- 
umphed, at  three  several  times,  over  the 
three  different  parts  of  the  known  world ; 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa :  and  by  his  victo^ 
rtes  had  almost  doubled  the  extent,  as 
well  as  the  revenues  of  the  Roman  domi- 
nion ;  for,  as  he  declared  to  the  people  on 
his  return  from  the  Mithridatic  war,  he 
bad  found  the  lesser  Asia  the  boundary, 
but  left  it  the  middle,  of  their  empire.  He 
was  about,  six  years  older  than  Caesar; 
and  while  Caesar,  immersed  in  pleasures, 
oppressed  with  debts,  and  suspected  by 
all  honest  men,  was  hardly  able  to  shew 
bis  head,  Pompey  was  flourishing  in  the 
height  of  power  and  glory ;  and,  by  the 
consent  of  all  parties,  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  republic.  This  was  the  post  that 
bis  ambition  seemed  to  aim  at,  to  be  the 
first  man  in  Rome ;  the  leader,  not  the 
tyrant  of  his  country  ;  for  he  more  than 
once  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  made 
Ikiroself  the  master  ot  it  without  any  risk. 
If  his  virtue,  or  his  phlegm  at  least,  had 
not  restrained  him :  but  he  lived  in  a  per- 
petual expectation  of  receiving  from  the 
^ft  of  the  people,  what  he  did  not  care 
to  seize  by  force  ;  and,  by  fomenting  the 
disorders  of  the  city,  hoped  to  drive 
them  to  the  necessity  of  creating  him  dic- 
tator. It  18  an  observation  of  all  the  his- 
torians, that  while  Caesar  made  no  differ- 
ence of  power,  whether  it  was  conferred 
or  usurped,  whether  over  those  who  loved, 
or  those  who  feared  him ;  Pompey 
seemed  to  value  none  but  what  was  of- 
fered ;  nor  to  have  any  desire  to  govern, 
bat  with  the  good- will  of  the  governed. 
What  leisure  be  found  from  his  wars,  he 
employed  in  the  study  of  polite  letters, 
and  especially  of  eloquence,  in  which  he 
would  have  scquired  great  fame,  if  his 
genius  had  not  drawn  him  to  the  more 
dassUng  glory  of  arms :  yet  he  pleaded 
•everal  causes  with  applause,  in  the  de* 
fenee  of  his  friends  and  clients;  and 
some  of  them  in  conjunction  with  Cicero. 
His  kngaage  was  copious  and  elevated  ; 


his  sentiments  just ;  his  voice  sweet ;  bi« 
action  noble,  and  full  of  dignity.  But  his 
talents  were  better  formed  for  arms  than 
the  gown ;  for,  though  in  both  her  ob- 
served the  same  discipline,  a  perpetual 
modesty,  temperance,  and  gravity  of  out- 
ward behaviour;  yet  in  the  licence  of 
camps  the  example  was  more  rare  and 
striking.  His  person  was  extremely 
graceful,  and  imprinting  respect ;  yet 
with  an  air  of  reserved  haughtiness, 
which  became  the  general  better  than  the 
citizen.  His  parts  were  plausible,  rather 
than  great;  specious,  rather  than  pene- 
trating ;  and  his  views  of  politics  but  nar- 
row ;  for  his  chief  instrument  of  govern- 
ing was  dissimulation  ;  yet  he  had  not 
always  the  art  to  conceal  his  real  senti- 
ments. As  he  was  a  better  soldier  than 
a  statesman,  so  what  he  gained  in  the 
camp  he  usually  lost  in  the  city ;  and 
though  adored  when  abroad,  was  often 
affronted  and  morti6ed  at  home,  till  the 
imprudent  opposition  of  the  senate  drove 
him  to  that  alliance  with  Crassus  and 
Caesar,  which  proved  fatal  both  to  him- 
self and  the  republic.  He  took  in  these 
two,  not  as  the  partners,  but  the  ministers 
rather  of  his  power ;  that  by  giving  them 
some  share  vnth  him,  he  might  make  his 
own  authority  uncontrollable;  he  had  no 
reason  to  apprehend  that  they  could  ever 
prove  his  rivals;  since  neither  of  them 
had  any  credit  or  character  of  that  kind, 
which  alone  could  raise  them  aboTe  the 
laws  ;  a  superior  fame  and  experience  in 
war,  with  the  militia  of  the  empire  at 
their  devotion ;  all  this  was  purely  his 
own;  till,  by  cherishing  Caesar,  and 
throwing  into  his  hands  the  only  thing 
which  he  wanted,  arms,  and  military  com- 
mand, he  made  him  at  last  too  strong 
for  himself,  and  never  began  to  fear  him 
till  it  was  too  late.  Cicero  warmly  dis- 
suaded both  his  union  and  his  breach 
with  Caesar;  and  after  the  rupture,  as 
warmly  still,  the  thought  of  giving  him 
battle :  if  any  of  these  counsels  had  been 
followed,  Pompey  had  preserved  his  life 
and  honour,  and  the  republic  its  liberty. 
But  he  was  urged  to  his  fate  by  a  natural 
superstition,  and  attention  to  those  vain 
auguries,  with  which  he  was  flattered  by 
all  the  Haruspices  :  he  had  seen  the  same 
temper  in  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  obserTed 
the  happy  effects  of  it:  but  they  aissaroed 
it  only  out  of  policy,  he  out  of  principle: 
they  used  it  to  animate  their  soldiers, 
when  they  had  found  a  probable  opper- 
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ttmity  of  fighting:  but  be,  against  all 
prudence  and  probability,  was  encouraged 
by  it  to  fight  to  his  own  ruin.  He  saw  his 
mistakes  at  last,  when  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  correct  them ;  and  in  his 
wretched  flight  from  Pharsalia,  was  forced 
to  confess,  that  he  had  trusted  too  much 
to  his  hopes;  and  that  Cicero  had  judged 
better,  and  seen  farther  into  things  than 
he.  The  resolution  of  seeking  refuge  in 
Egjrpt  finished  the  sad  catastrophe  of  this 
great  man;    the    father  of  the  reigning 

Srince  had  been  highly  obliged  to  him  for 
is  protection  at  Rome,  and  restoration 
to  bis  kingdom  ;  and  the  son  had  sent  a 
considerable  fleet  to  his  assistance  in  the 
present  war :  but  in  this  ruin  of  his  for- 
tunes, what  gratitude  was  there  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  court  governed  by  eunuchs 
and  mercenary  Greeks?  all  whose  politics 
turned,  not  on  the  honour  of  the  king,  but 
the  establishment  of  their  own  power ; 
which  was  likewise  to  be  eclipsed  by  the 
admission  of  Pompey.     How  happy  had 
it  been  £br  him  to  have  died  in  that  sick- 
ness when  all  Italy  was  putting  up  vows 
and  prayers  for  his  safety !  or,  if  he  had 
fallen  by  the  chance  of  war,  on  the  plains 
of  Pharsalia,  in  the  defence  of  bis  coun- 
try's liberty,  he  had  died  still  glorious, 
though  unfortunate;    but  as   if  he  had 
been  reserved  for  an  example  of  the  in- 
stability of  human  greatness,  he,  who  a 
few  days  before  commanded  kings  and 
consuls,  and  all  the  noblest  of   Rome, 
was  sentenced  to  die   by  a  council  of 
slaves ;  murdered  by  a  base  deserter ;  cast 
out  naked  and  headless  on  the  Egyptian 
strand;  and  when  the  whole  earth,  as 
Velleius  says,  had  scarce  been  sufficient 
for  his  victories,  could  not  find  a  spot 
upon  it  at  last  for  a  grave.      His  body 
was  burnt  on  the  shore  by  one  of  his 
freedmen,  with  the  planks  of  an  old  fish- 
ing-boat: and  his  ashes,  being  conveyed 
to  Rome,  were  deposited  privately  by  his 
wife  Cornelia,  in  a  vault  by  his  Alban 
villa.     The  Egyptians,  however,  raised 
a  monument  to  him  on  the  place,  and 
adorned  it  with  figures  of  brass,  which 
being  defaced  afterwards  by  time,  and  bu- 
ried almost  in  sand  and  rubbish,  was 
sought  out,  and  restored  by  the  emperor 
Adrian.  MiddleUnL 

§  43.   The  Character  of  Juu  us  CiSSAE. 

Ossar  was  endowed  with  every  great 
and  noble  quality,  that  could  exalt  hu- 
man nature,  and  give  a  man  the  ascendant 
in  society;  form^  to  excel  in  peace,  as 
well  as  war  ;  provident  in  council ;  fear- 


less in  action ;  and  executing  what  ha 
had  resolved  with  an  amazing  celerity  i 
generous  beyond  measure  to  his  friends  ; 
placable  to  his  enemies ;  and  for  parts, 
learning,   eloouence,  scarce   inferior  to 
any  man.      His  orations  were  admired 
for  two  qualities,  which  are  seldom  found 
together,  strength  and  elegance:  Cicaro 
ranks  him  among  the  greatest  orators  that 
Rome  ever  bred;  and  Quinctilian  saya 
that  he  spoke  with  the  same  force  with 
which  he  fought ;  and  if  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  bar,  would  have  been  the 
only  man    capable  of  rivalling  Cicero* 
Nor  was  he  a  master  only  of  the  politer 
arts ;  but  conversant  also  with  the  most 
abstruse  and  critical  parts  of  learning; 
and,  among  other  works  which  he  pub* 
lished,  addressed  two  books  to  Cicero, 
on  the  analogy  of  language,  or  the  art 
of  speaking  and  writing  correctly.     Ha 
was  a  most  liberal  patron  of  wit  and  learn- 
ing, wheresoever  they  were  found ;  and 
out  of  his  love  of  those  talents,  would 
readily  pardon  those  who  had  employed 
them   against  himself;   rightly  judging, 
that  by  making  such  men  his  friends,  be 
should  draw  praises  from  the  same  foun* 
tain  from  which  he  had  been  aspersed. 
His  capital  passions  were  ambition,  and 
love  of  pleasure ;  which  he  indulged  in 
their  turns  to  the  greatest  excess ;  yet  the 
first  was  always  predominant ;  to  which 
he  could  easily  sacrifice  all  the  charms  of 
the  second,  and  draw  pleasure  even  from 
toils  and  dangers,  when  they  ministered 
to  his  glory.      For  he  thought  Tyranny, 
as  Cicero  says,  the  greatest  of  goddesses; 
and  had  frequently  in  his  ndouth  a  verse 
of  Euripides,  which  expressed  the  imaga 
of  his  soul,  that  if  right  and  justice  were 
ever  to  be  violated,  they  were  to  be  vio* 
lated  for  the  sake  of  reigning.     This  was 
the  chief  end  and  purpose  of  his  life ;  the 
scheme  that  he  had  formed  from  his  early 
youth;  so  that,  as  Cato  truly  declared  of 
him,  he  came  with  sobriety  and  medita- 
tion to  the  subversion  of  the  republic.  He 
used  to  say,  that  there  were  two  things 
necessary,    to   acquire   and  to  support 
power — soldiers  and  money ;  which  yet 
depended    mutually  upon    each    other; 
with  money  therefore  be  provided  soU 
diers,  and  with  soldiers  extorted  money; 
and  was,  of  all  men,  the  most  rapacious  in 
plundering  both  friends  and  foes ;  sparing 
neither  prince,  nor  state,  nor  temple,  nor 
even  private  persons,  who  were  known  to 
possess  any  sliare  of  treasure.     Uia  great 
abilities  would  necessarily  have  made  him 
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one  of  tbe  first  citizenB  of  Rome;  bat^  quence,  tbey  were  pret(ynigh  equal.  Botii 

disdaining  the  condition  of  a  subject,  he  of  them  had  the  same  greatness  of  mind^ 

could  never  rest,  till  he  made  himself  a  both  the  same  degree  of  glory,  b«t  in  dff- 

monarcb.      In  acting  this  last  part  his  ferentways:  Caesar  was  celebrated  for  his 

usual  prudence  seemed  to  fail  him  ;  as  if  great  bounty  and  generotdty ;  Cato  for  his 

the  height  to  which  he  was  mounted  had  unsullied  integrity :    the  former  became 


turned  his  head,  and  made  him  giddy : 
for,  by  a  vain  ostentation  of  his  power,  he 
destroyed  the  stability  of  it;  and  as  men 
shorten  life  by  living  too  fast,  so,  by  ap  in- 
temperance of  reigning,  he  brought  his 
reign  to  a  violent  end.  Middleton. 

§  44.     The  Character  of  Cato. 
If  we  consider  the  character  of  Cato, 
without  prejudice,  he  was    certainly  a 
great  and  worthy  man  ;  a  friend  to  truth, 


renowned  by  his  humanity  and  compas« 
si  on ;  an  austere  severity  heightened  the 
dignity  of  the  latter.  Caesar  acquired  glory 
by  a  liberal,  compassionate,  and  forgiving 
temper ;  as  did  Cato,  by  never  bestowing 
any  thing.  In  the  one,  the  miserable 
found  a  sanctuary  ;  in  the  other,  tlie  guilty 
met  with  a  certain  destruction.  Cassar  was 
admired  for  an  easy  yielding  temper ;  Cato 
for  his  immovable   firmness  :  Caesar,  in  a 


virtue,  liberty;  yet,  falsely  measuring  all    word,  had  formed  himself  for  a  laborious. 


duty  by  the  absurd  rigour  of  the  stoical 
rule,  he  was  generally  disappointed  of  the 
end  which  he  sought  by  it,  the  happiness 
both  of  his  private  and  public  life.  In  his 
private  conduct  he  was  severe,  morose, 
inexorable ;  banishing  all  the  softer  ailec- 
tions,  as  natural  enemies  to  justice,  and  as 
suggesting  false  motives  of  acting,  from 
favour,   clemency,  and  compassion :    in 
public  affairs  he  was  the  same :  had  but 
one  rule  of  policy,  to  adhere  to  what  was 
right  without  regard  to  time  or  circum- 
stances,  or  even  to  a  force    that  could 
control  him ;  for,  instead  of  managing  the 


active  life;  was  intent  upon  promoting  the 
interest  of  his  friends,  to  the  neglect  of  his 
own  ;  and  refused  to  grant   nothing  that 
was  worth    accepting;  what  he  desired 
for  himself,  was  to  have  sovereign  com-^ 
mand,  to  be  at  tbe  head  of  armies,  and 
engaged  in  new  wars,  in  order  to  display 
his  military  talents.  As  for  Cato,  his  only 
study  was  moderation,  regular  conduct, 
and,  above  all,  rigorous  severity  :  he  did 
not  vie  with  the  rich  in  riches,  nor  in  fac- 
tion with  the  factious ;  but  taking  a  no- 
bler aim,  he  contended  in  bravery  with 
the  brave,  in  modesty  with  the  modest,  in 


power  of  the  great,  so  as  to  mitigate  the    integrity  with  the  upright ;  and  was  more 


ill,  or  extract  any  good  from  it,  he  was 
urging  it  always  to  acts  of  violence  by  a 
perpetual  defiance:  so  that,  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  he  often  did  great 
harm  to  the  republic.     This  was  his  ge- 
neral behaviour ;  yet  from  some  particular 
facts,  it  appears  that  his  strength  of  mind 
was  not  always  impregnable,  but  had  its 
weak  places  of  pride,  ambition,  and  party 
zeal :  which,  when  managed  and  flatter- 
ed to  a  certain  point,  would  belray  him 
sometimes  into  measures  contrary  to  his 
ordinary  rule  of  right  and  truth.     The 
last  act  of  his  life  was  agreeable  to  his 
nature  and  philosophy :  when  he  could 
no  longer  bo  what  he  had  been  ;  or  when 
the  ills  of  life   overbalanced  the  good ; 
which,  by  the  principles  of  his  sect,  was  a 
just  cause  for  dying ;  he  put  an  end  to 
his  life  with  a  spirit  and  resolution  which 
would  make  one  imagine,  that  he  was 


desirous  to  be  virtuous,  than  appear  so: 
so  that  the  less  he  courted  fame,  the  more 
it  followed  him.     SaUust,  by  Mr.  Rose. 

§  46.    The  Character  of  Cat kuixk. 

Lucius  Cataline  was  descended  of  an 
illustrious  family :  he  was  a  man  of  great 
vigour,  both  of  body  and  mind,  but  of 
a  disposition  extremely  profligate  and  de-i 
prdved.   From  his  youth  he  took  pleasure 
m  civil  wars,  massacres,  depredations,  afkd 
intestine  broils ;  and  in  these  he  employed 
his  younger  days.    His  body  was  formed 
for  enduring  cold,  hunger,  and  want  of 
rest,  to  a  degree  indeed  incredible :  his 
spirit  was  darin;^,  subtle,  and  changeable: 
he  was  expert  in  all  the  arts  of  simulation 
and  dissimulation  :  covetous  of  what  be- 
longed to  others,  lavish  of  his  own ;  rio'tf 
lent  in   his  passions ;  he  had  eloquence 
enough,  but  a  small  share  of  wisdom.  Hi  j 
boundless  soul  was  constantly  engaged  ia 


glad  to  have  found  an  occasion  of  dying    extravagant   and   romantic  projects,  tocr 
in  his  proper  character.     On  the  whole,    high  to  be  attempted. 


bia  life  was  rather  admirable  than  ami- 
able ;  fit  to  be  praised,  rather  than  imi* 
*«ted.  Middleton. 

§  45,  A  Comparwm  ofCaskK  with  Cato. 
As  to  their  extraction,  Y^n,  and  elo* 


After  Bylla's  usurpation,  he  was  fired 
with  a  violent  desire  of  seizing  the  go-" 
vernment ;  and  provided  he  could  but 
earrv  his  point,  he  was  not  at  all  solid- 
0U9  by  what  means.  His  spirit^  naturally 
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violent,  was  daily  more  and  more  hurried 
oa  to  the  execution  of  his  design,  by  his 
poverty,  and  the  consciousness  of  his 
crimes  ;  both  which  evils  he  had  height* 
ened  by  the  practices  above-mentioned. 
He  was  encouraged  to  it  by  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  state,  thoroughly  debauched 
by  luxury  and  avarice ;  vices  equally  fa- 
tal, though  of  contrary  natures.      Ibid. 

§  47.     The  Character  of  Hannibal. 

Hannibal  being  sent  to  Spain,  on  his 
arrival  there  attracted  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  army.  The  veterans  believed  Ha- 
milcar  was  revived  and  restored  to  them : 
they  saw  the  same  vigorous  countenance, 
the  same  piercing  eye,  the  same  complex- 
ioh  and  features.  But  in  a  short  time  his 
behaviour  occasioned  this  resemblance  of 
his  father  to  contribute  the  least  towards 
his  gaining  their  favour.  And,  in  truth, 
sever  was  there  a  genius  more  happily 
formed  for  tw6  things,  most  manifestly 
contrary  to  each  other — to  obey  and  to 
command.  This  made  it  difficult  to  de- 
termine, whether  the  general  or  soldiers 
loved  him  most.  Where  any  enterprise 
required  vigour  and  valour  in  the  per- 
formance, Asdrubal  always  chose  him  to 
command  at  the  executing  it :  nor  were 
the  troops  evermore  confident  of  success, 
or  more  intrepid,  than  when  he  was  at 
their  head.  None  ever  shewed  greater 
bravery  in  undertaking  hazardous  at- 
tempts, or  more  presence  of  mind  and 
conduct  in  the  execution  of  them.  No 
hardship  could  fatigue  his  body,  or  daunt 
bis  courage :  he  could  equally  bear  cold 
and  heat.  The  necessary  refection  of  na« 
ture,  not  the  pleasure  of  his  palate,  he 
solely  regarded  in  his  meals.  He  made 
no  distinction  of  day  and  night  in  his 
watching,  or  taking  rest ;  and  appropri- 
ated no  time  to  sleep,  but  what  remained 
after  he  had  completed  his  duty ;  he 
never  sought  for  a  soft  or  retired  place  of 
repose;  but  was  often  seen  lying  on  the 
bare  ground,  wrapt  in  a  soIdier^s  cloak, 
amongst  the  centinels  and  guards.  He 
did  not  distinguish  himself  from  his  com- 
panions by  the  magnificence  of  his  dress, 
out  by  the  quality  of  his  horse  and  arms. 
At  the  same  time,  he  ws^  by  far  the  best 
foot  and  horse  soldier  in  the  army ;  ever 
the  foremost  in  a  charge,  and  the  last  who 
left  the  field  after  the  battle  was  begun. 
These  shining  qualities  were  however  ba- 
lanced by  great  vices ;  inhuman  cruelty  ; 
ippre  than  Carthaginian  treachery ;  no 
spPBecl  for  troth  pr  ko&oiu,  qo  fear  of  the 


gods,  no  regard  for  the  Banctity  of  oaths^ 
no  sense  of  religion.  With  a  disposition 
thus  chequered  with  virtues  and  vices,  he 
served  three  years  uudcr  Asdrubal,  with- 
out neglecting  to  pry  into,  or  perfprra  any 
thing  that  could  contribute  to  make  him 
hereafter  a  complete  general.  Livy, 
§  48.  From   Middlbton's  Character  of 

Cicero. 

All  the  Roman  writers,  whether  poets 
or  historians,  seem  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  celebrating  the  praises  of  Cicero,  as  the 
most  illustrious  of  all  their  patriots,  and  tba 
parent  of  the  Roman  wit  and  eloquence ; 
who  had  done  more  honour  to  his  country 
by  his  writings  than  all  their  conquerors 
by  their  arms,  and  extended  the  bounds  of  . 
his  learning  beyond  those  of  their  empire. 
So  that  their  very  emperors,,  near  three  cen- 
turies after  his  death,  began  to  reverence 
him  in  the  class  of  their  inferior  deities  ; 
a  rank  which  he  would  have  preserved  to 
this  day,  if  he  had  happened  to  live  in  pa- 
pal Rome,  where  he  could  not  have  failed, 
as  Erasmus  says,  from  the  innocence  of 
his  life,  of  obtaining  the  honour  and  titla 
of  a  saint. 

As  to  his  person,  he  was  tall  and  slen- 
der, with  a  neck  particularly  long ;  yet 
his  features  were  regular  and  manly ;  pre- 
serving a  comeliness  and  dignity  to  the 
last,  with  a  certain  air  of  cheerfulness  and 
serenity,  that  imprinted  both  affection  and 
respect.  His  constitution  was  naturally 
weak,  yet  was  so  confirmed  by  his  ma- 
nagement of  it,  as  to  enable  him  to  sup- 
port all  the  fatigues  of  the  most  active,  as 
well  as  the  most  studious  life,  with  per- 
petual health  and  vigour.  The  care  that 
he  employed  upon  his  body,  consisted 
chiefly  in  bathing  and  rubbing,  with  a  few 
turns  every  day  in  his  gardens,  for  the 
refreshment  of  his  voice  fiom  the  labour 
of  the  bar:  yet  in  the  summer,  he  gene- 
rally gave  himself  the  exercise  of  a  jour- 
ney, to  visit  his  several  estates  and  villas 
in  different  parts  of  Italy.  But  his  prin- 
cipal instrument  of  health  was  diet  and 
temperance :  by  these  he  preserved  him- 
self from  all  violent  distempers:  and 
when  he  happened  to  be  attacked  by  any  . 
slight  indisposition,  used  to  enforce  the  se- 
verity of  his  abstinence,  and  starve  it  pre« 
sently  by  fasting. 

In  his  clothes  and  dress,  which  the 
wise  have  usually  considered  as  an  Index 
of  the  mind,  he  observed,  what  he  pre- 
scribes in  his  book  of  Offices,  a  modesty 
and  decency  adapted  to  his  rank  and 
character :  a  perpetual  cleanlineas,  with- 
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o«t  the  apManaod  of  pein€ ;  free  from 
the  affeotEtion  of  singularity,  and  avoid- 
ing the  extremes  of  a  rustic  negligence 
and  foppish  delicacy ;  both  of  which  are 
equally  contrary  to  true  dignity;  the  one 
implying  an  ignorance,  or  illiberal  con- 
tempt of  \i,  the  other  a  childish  pride  and 
ostentation  of  proclaiming  our  preten- 
sions to  it. 

In  his  domestic  and  social  life  his  be- 
haviour was  very  amiable :  he  was  a  roost 
indulgent  parent,  a  sincere  and  zealous 
friend,  a  kind  and  generous  master.     His 
lettem  are  full  of  the  tenderettt  expressions 
of  love  for  his  children;   in  whose  en- 
dearing conversation,  as  he  often  tells  us, 
he  used  to  drop  all  his  cares,  and  relieve 
himself  from  all  his  struggles  in  the  senate 
and   the   forum.       The   same   affection, 
in  an  inferior  degree,  was  extended  also 
to  his  slaves,  when  by  their  fidelity  and 
services   they  had    recommended   them- 
selves to  his  favour.     We  have  seen  a  re- 
markable instance  of  it  in   Tiro,  whose 
case  was  no  otherwise  different  from  the 
^est,  than  as  it  was  distinguished  by  the 
superiority  of  his  merit.     In  one  of  his 
letters    to    Atticus,     '*!    have    nothing 
more,"   says    he,   '*  to   write :    and   my 
*'mind  indeed  is  somewhat  ruffled  at  pre- 
^'sent;    for    Socitheus,    my   reader,    is 
**  dead :    a   hopeful    youth ;    which   has 
**  afflicted  me  more  than  one  would  ima- 
**  gine  the  death  of  a  slave  ought  to  do.*' 


writings  abound  with  sentiments  of  this 
sort,  as  his  life  did  with  the  examples  of 
them ;  so  that  one  of  his  friends,  in  apo- 
logizing for  the  importunity  of  a  request, 
observes  to  him  with  great  truth,  that  the 
tenor  of  his  life  would  be  a  sufficient  ex- 
cuse for  it ;  since  he  had  established  such 
a  custom,  of  doing  every  thing  for  his 
friends,  that  they  no  longer  requested, 
but  claimed  a  right  to  command  him. 

Yet  he  was  not  more  generous  to  his 
friends,  than  placable  to  his  enemies ;  rea- 
dily pardoning  the  greatest  injuries,  opoo 
the  slightest  submission  ;  and  though  bo 
man  ever  had  greater  abilities  or  oppor- 
tunities of  revenging  himself,  yet  wheD  it 
was  in  his  power  to  hurt,  he  sought  out 
reasons  to  forgive ;  and  whenever  he  was 
invited  to  it,  never  declined  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  his  most  inveterate  enemies  ;   of 
which  there  are  numerous  instances  io  his 
history.     He  declared  nothing  to  be  more 
laudable  and  worthy  of  a  great  man  than 
placability;    and  laid  down  for  a  natural 
duty,  to  moderate  our  revenge,  and  ob- 
serve a   temper  in  punishing;  and  held 
repentance  to  be  a  sufficient  ground  for 
remitting  it :  and  it  was  one  of  his  say- 
ings, delivered  to  a  public  assembly,  that 
his  enmities  were  mortal,  his  friendships 
immortal. 

His  manner  of  living  was  agreeable  to 
the  dignity  of  his  character,  splendid  and 
noble:  his  house  was  open  to  all  theleam- 


He  entertained  very  high   notions  of    ed  strangers  and  philosophers  of  Greece 
friendship,  and  of  its  excellent  use  and    and  Asia;  several  of  whom  were  constantly 


benefit  to  human  life;  which  he  has 
beautifully  illustrated  in  his  entertaining 
treatise  on  that  subject;  where  he  lays 
down  no  other  rules  than  what  he  exem- 
plified by  his  practice.  For  in  all  the  va- 
riety of  friendships  in  which  his  eminent 
rank  engaged  him,  he  never  was  charged 
with  deceiving,  deserting,  or  even  slight- 
ing any  one  whom  he  had  once  called  his 
friend,  or  esteemed  an  honest  man.  It 
was  his  delight  to  advance  their  prospe- 
rity, to  relieve  their  adversity ;  the  same 
friend  to  both  fortunes ;  but  more  zealous 
only  in  the  bad,  where  his  help  was  most 
wanted,  and  his  services  the  most  disin- 
terested ;  looking  upon  it  not  as  a  friend- 
ship, but  a  sordid  traffic  and  merchan- 
dise of  benefits,  where  good  offices  are  to 
be  weighed  by  a  nice  estimate  of  gain  and 


entertained  in  it  as  a  part  of  his  fiiroily, 
and  spent  their  whole  lives  with  him. 
His  levee  was  perpetually  crowded  with 
multitudes  of  all  ranks;  even  Pompey 
himself  not  disdaining  to  frequent  it.  Tb9 
greatest  part  came  not  only  to  pay  their 
compliments,  but  to  attend  him  on  days  of 
business  to  the  senate  or  the  forum ;  where, 
upon  any  debate  or  transaction  of  mo- 
ment, they  constantly  waited  to  conduct 
him  home  again :  but  on  ordinary  days, 
when  these  morning  visits  were  over,  as 
they  usually  were  before  ten,  he  retired  to 
his  books,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  li- 
brary without  seeking  any  other  diversion, 
but  what  his  children  afforded  to  the  short 
intervals  of  his  leisure.  His  supper  was 
the  greatest  meal ;  and  the  usual  season 
with  all  the  great  of  enjoying  their  friends 


loss.     He  calls  gratitude  the  mother  of  at  table,  which  was  frequently  prolonged 

virtues;  reckons  it  the  roost  capital  of  all  to   a  late   hour  of  the  night,  yet  he  was 

I!?'  5  and  uses  the  words  grateful  and  out  of  his  bed  every  morning  before  it 

good  as  terms  synonymous,  and  insepa-  was  light;  and  never  used  to  sleep  again 

ably  united  in  the  same  cbvacter.      Hia  at  noon,  a^  all  others  generally  did,  and  aa 
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U  isi  commonly  practised  in  Rome  to  this 
day. 

But  though  he  was  so  temperate  and 
studious,  yet  when  he  was  engaged  to  sup 
with  others,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  he 
laid  aside  his  rules,  and  forgot  the  invalid; 
and  was  gay  and  sprightly,  and  the  very 
soul  of  the  company.  When  friends  were 
met  together,  to  heighten  the  comforts  of 
social  life,  he  thought  it  inhospitable  not 
to  contribute  his  share  to  their  common 
mirth,  or  to  damp  it  by  a  churlish  re- 
servedness.  But  he  was  really  a  lover  of 
cheerful  entertainments,  being  of  a  na- 
ture remarkably  facetious,  and  singularly 
turned  to  raillery ;  a  talent  which  was  of 
great  service  to  him  at  the  bar,  to  correct 
the  petulance  of  an  adversary ;  relieve  the 
satiety  of  a  tedious  cause;  divert  the 
minds  of  the  judges;  and  mitigate  the 
rigour  of  a  sentence,  by  making  both  the 
bench  and  audience  merry  at  the  ezpence 
of  the  accuser. 

His  failings  were  as  few  as  were  ever 
found  in  any  eminent  genius;  such  as 
flowed  from  his  constitution,  not  his  will ; 
and  were  chargeable  rather  to  the  con- 
dition of  his  humanity,  than  to  the  fault  of 
the  man.  He  was  thought  to  be  too  san- 
guine in  prosperity,  too  desponding  in  ad- 
versity :  and  apt  to  persuade  himself,  in 
each  fortune,  that  it  would  never  have  an 
end.  This  is  Pollio's  account  of  him, 
which  seems  in  general  to  be  true ;  Brutus 
touches  the  first  part  of  it  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  him ;  and  when  things  were 
going  prosperously  against  Antony,  put 
him  gently  in  mind,  that  he  seemed  to 
trust  too  much  to  his  hopes;  and  he 
himself  allows  the  second,  and  says  that 
if  any  one  was  timorous  in  great  and  dan- 
gerous events,  apprehending  always  the 
worst,  rather  than  hoping  the  best,  he  was 
the  roan  ;  and  if  that  was  a  fault,  con- 
fesses himself  not  to  be  free  from  it :  yet 
in  explaining  afterwards  the  nature  of 
this  timidity,  it  was  such,  he  tells  us,  as 
shewed  itself  rather  in  foreseeing  dangers, 
than  in  encountering  them :  an  ezplica- 
i  tion  which  the  latter  part  of  his  life  fully 
confirmed,  and  above  all  his  death,  which 
no  man  could  sustain  with  greater  courage 
and  resolution. 

But  the  most  conspicuous  and  glaring 
passion  of  his  soul  was  the  love  of  glory 
and  thirst  of  praise:  a  passion  that  he 
not  only  avowed,  but  freely  indulged;  and 
sometimes,  as  he  himself  confesses,  to  a 
degree  even  of  vanity.    This  often  gave 


his  enemies  a  plausible  handle  of  ridi- 
culing his  pride  and  arrogance;  while  the 
forwardness  that  he  shewed  to  celebrate 
his  own  merits  in  all  his  public  speechea, 
seemed  to  justify  their  censures :  and  since 
this  is  generally  considered  as  the  grand 
foible  of  his  life,  and  has  been  handed 
down  implicitly  from  age  to  age,  without 
ever  being  fairly  examined,  or  rightly  un- 
derstood, it  will  be  proper  to  lay  open  the 
source  from  which  the  passion  itself  flowed, 
and  explain  the  nature  of  that  glory,  of 
which  he  professes  himself  so  fond. 

True  glory  then,  according  to  his  own 
definition  of  it,  is  a  wide  and  illustrious 
fame  of  many  and  great  benefits  conferred 
upon   our  friends,  our  country,  or  the 
whole  race  of  mankind :  it  is  not,  he  says, 
the  empty  blast  of  popular  favour,  or  the 
applause  of  a  giddy  multitude,  which  all 
wise  men   had  ever  despised,  and  none 
more  than   himself;  but  the  consenting 
praise  of  all  honest  men,  and  the  incor- 
rupt testimony  of  those  who  can  judge  of 
excellent  merit,  which  resounds  always  to 
virtue,  as  the  echo  to  the  voice ;  and  since 
it  is  the  general  companion  of  good  actions, 
ought  not  to  be  rejected  by  good  men. 
That  those  who  aspired  to  this  glory  were 
not  to  expect  ease  or  pleasure,  or  tranquil- 
lity of  life  for  their  pains ;   but  must  give 
up  their  own  peace,  to  secure  the  peace  of 
others ;  must  expose  themselves  to  storms 
and  dangers  for  the  public  good ;  sustain 
many  battles  with  the  audacious  and  the 
wicked,  and  some  even  with  the  powerful : 
in  short  must  behave  themselves  so,  as  to 
give  their  citizens  cause  to  rejoice  that 
they  had  ever  been  born.    This  is  the  no* 
tion  that  he  inculcates  every  where  of  true 
glory ;  which  is  surely  one  of  the  noblest 
principles  that  can  inspire  a  human  breast: 
implanted  by  God  in  our  nature,  to  dig* 
nify  and  exalt  it :  and  always  found  the 
strongest  in  the  best  and  most  elevated 
minds;  and  to  which  we  owe  every  thing 
great  and  laudable,  that  history  has  to 
offer  us  through  all  the  ages  of  the  heathen 
world.    There  is   not  an  instance,  says 
Cicero,  of  a  roan*s  exerting  himself  ever 
with  praise  and  virtue  in  the  dangers  of 
his  country,  who  was  not  drawn  to  it  by 
the  hopes  of  glory,  and  a  regard  to  jx>s- 
terity.    Give  roe  a  boy,  says  Quinctilian, 
whom  praise  excites,  whom  glory  warms; 
for  such  a  scholar  was  sure  to  answer  all 
his  hopes,  and  do  credit  to  his  discipline. 
"  Whether  posterity  will  have  any  re- 
*♦  spect  for  me,"    lays  Pliny,  "  I  know 
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*'  Bot,  bat  I  am  sure  that  I  have  deserved 
•ome  from  it ;  I  will  not  say  by  my 
wity  for  that  would  be  arrogant ;  but  by 
the  zeal,  by  the  pains,  by  the  reverence 
which  I  have  always  paid  to  it/' 
It  will  not  seem  strange,  to  observe  the 
wisest  of  the  ancients  pushing  this  prin- 
ciple to  so  great  a  length,  and  considering 
glory  as  the  amplest  reward  of  a  well-spent 
life,  when  we  reflect,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  them  had  no  notion  of  any  other  reward 
or  futurity  ;  and  even  those  who  believed 
a  state  of  happiness  to  the  good,  yet  en- 
tertained it  with  so  much  diffidence,  that 
they  indulged  it  rather  as  a  wish  than  a 
well-grounded  hope,  and  were  glad  there- 
fore to  lay  hold  on  that  which  seemed  to 
be  within  their  reach ;  a  futurity  of  their 
own  creating ;  an  immortality  of  fame  and 
glory  from  the  applause  of  posterity.  This, 
by  a  pleasing  fiction,  they  looked  upon  as 
a  propagation  of  life,  and  an  eternity  of 
existence ;  and  had  no  small  comfort  in 
imagining,  that  though  the  sense  of  it 
should  not  reach  to  themselves,  it  would 
extend  at  least  to  others  ;  and  that  they 
should  be  doing  good  still  when  dead,  by 
leaving  the  example  of  their  virtues  to  the 
imitation  of  mankind.  Thus  Cicero,  as 
he  often  declares,  never  looked  upon  that 
to  be  his  life,  which  was  coniinea  to  this 
narrow  circle  on  earth,  but  considered  his 
acts  as  seed  sown  in  the  immense  universe, 
to  raise  up  the  fruit  of  glory  and  immor- 
tality to  him  through  a  succession  of  infi- 
nite ages :  nor  has  he  been  frustrated  of 
his  hope,  or  disappointed  of  his  end ;  but 
as  long  as  the  name  of  Rome  subsists,  or 
as  long  as  learning,  virtue,  and  liberty 
preserve  anv  credit  in  the  world,  he  will 
be  great  and  glorious  in  the  memory  of 
all  posterity. 

As  to  the  other  part  of  the  charge,  or 
the  proof  of  his  vanity  drawn  from  his 
boasting  so  frequently  of  himself  in  his 
speeches  both  to  the  senate  and  the  people, 
though  it  may  appear  to  a  common  reader 
lo  be  abundantly  confirmed  by  his 
writings ;  yet  if  we  attend  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  and  the  part  which 
he  acted  in  them,  we  shall  find  it  not  only 
excusable,  but  in  some  degree  even  necesp 
eary.  The  fate  of  Rome  was  now  brought 
to  a  crisis,  and  the  contending  parties  were 
nvakmg  their  last  efliorts  either  to  oppress 
or  preserve  it ;  Cicero  was  the  head  of 
those  who  stood  up  for  its  liberty,  which 
entirely  depended  on  the  influeQces  of  his 
counsels ;  he  had  mafiy  yearn,  tlieiefore. 


been  the  common  mark  of  the  rage  and 
malice  of  all  who  were  aiming  at  illegal 
powers,  or  a  tyranny  in  the  state;  and 
while  these  were  generally  supported  by 
the  military  power  of  the  empire,  he  had 
no  other  arms,  or  means  of  defeating  them, 
but  his  authority  with  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple, grounded  on  the  experience  of  hie 
services,  and  the  persuasion  of  his  inte- 
grity ;  so  that  to  obviate  the  perpetual  ca- 
lumnies of  the  factious,  he  was  obliged  to 
inculcate  the  merit  and  good  effects  of  bis 
counsels,  in  order  to  confirm  people  ia 
their  union  and  adherence  to  them,  against 
the  intrigues  of  those  who  were  employing 
all  arts  to  subvert  them.     **  The  frequent 
"  commemoration  of  his  acts,"  says  Quinc* 
tilian, ''  was  not  made  so  much  for  glory 
*'  as  for  defence;   to  repel  calumny,  and 
'*  vindicate  bis  measures  when  they  were 
*'  attacked :"    and  this   is   what   Cicero 
himself    declared    in    all    his   speeches, 
**  That  no  man  ever  heard  him  speak  of 
*'  himself  but  when  be  was  fqrced  to  it : 
'*  that  when  he  was  urged  with  fictitious 
*'  crimes,  it  was  his   custom  to  answer 
''  them  with  his  real  services:  and  if  ever 
*'  he  said  any  thing  glorious  of  himself, 
"  it  was  not  through  a  fondness  of  praise, 
'*  but   to  repel  an  accusation ;    that  no 
**  man  who  had  been  conversant  in  great 
'*  affairs,  and  treated  with  particular  envy, 
"  could  refute  the  contumely  of  an  enemy 
^  without  touching  upon  bis  own  praises ; 
"  and  after  all  his  labours  for  the  common 
^'  safety,   if  a  just  indignation  had  drawn 
**  from  him,   at  any  time,   what   might 
**  seem  to  be  vain-glorious,  it  might  rea- 
^*  sonably  be  forgiven  to  him  :  that  when 
"  others  were  silent  about  him,  if  lie  could 
"  not  then  forbear  to  speak  df  himself, 
"  that  indeed  would  be  shameful;    but 
"  when  he  was  injured,  accused,  exposed 
'*  to  popular  odium,  he  roust  certuiniy  be 
"  allowed  to  assert   his  liberty,  if  they 
"  would  not  suffer  him  lo  retain  his  dig- 
"  nitv." 

This  then  was  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
as  it  is  evident  from  the  (acU  of  bis  histo* 
ry ;  he  had  an  ardent  love  of  glory,  and 
an  eager  thirst  of  praise :  was  pleased, 
when  living,  to  hear  his  acts  applauded ; 
yet  more  still  with  imagining,  that  they 
would  ever  be  celebrated  when  he  was 
dead:  a  passion  which,  for  the  reasons  al- 
raady  hinted,  had  always  the  greatest  force 
on  the  greatest  souls :  but  it  must  needs 
raise  our  contempt  and  indignation,. to  see 
exery  oonceited  pedant^  and  trifliag  d«- 
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daimer,  who  knew  little  of  Cicero^s  real  utterly  lost;  as  the  first  book  of  his  Letters 
character,  and  stiU  less  of  their  owd,  pre-  to  Licinim  Cairns  ;  the  first  also  to  Q» 
suming  to  call  him  the  vainest  of  mortals.    ^Axias;  a  second  book  to  his  son ;  a  second 


No  man,  whose  life  had  been  wholly 
spent  in  study,  ever  left  more  numerous, 
or  more  valuable  fruits  of  his  learning  in 
every  branch  of  science,  and  the  politer 
arts ;  in  oratory,  poetry,  philosophy,  law, 
history,  criticism,  politics,  ethics ;  in  each 
of  which  he  equalled  the  greatest  masters 
of  his  time ;  in  some  of  them  excelled  all 
men  of  all  times.     His  remaining  works, 
as  voluminous  as  they  appear,  are  but  a 
small  part  of  what  he  really  published ; 
and  though  many  of  these  are  come  down 
to  us  maimed  by  time,  and  the  barbarity 
of  the  intermediate  ages,  yet  they  are  just- 
ly esteemed  the  most  precious  remains  of 
all  antiquity,  and,  like  the  Sybiiline  books, 
if  more  of  them  had  perished,  would  have 
been  equal  still  to  any  price. 

His  industry  was  incredible,  beyond 
the  example,  or  even  conception,  of  our 
days ;  this  was  the  secret  by  which  he 
performed  such   wonders,  and  reconciled 
perpetual    study   with  perpetual  affairs. 
lie  suffered  no  part  of  his  leisure  to  be 
idle,  or  the  least  interval  of  it  to  be  lost : 
But  what  other  people  gave  to  the  public 
shows,  to  pleasures,  to  feasts,  nay  even 
to  sleep,  and  the  ordinary  refreshments 
of  nature,  he  generally  gave  to  his  books, 
and  the  enlargement  of  his  knowledge.  On 
days  of  busmess,  when  he  had  any  thing 
particular  to  compose,  he  had  no  other 
time  for  meditating  but  when  he  was  tak- 
ing a  few  turns  in  his  walks,  where  he 
used  to  dictate  his  thoughts  to  his  scribes 
who  attended  him.    We  find  many  of  his 
letters  dated  before  day-light ;  and  some 
from  the  senate ;   others  from  his  meals ; 
and  the  crowd  of  his  morning  levee. 

No  compositions  afford  more  pleasure 
than  the  epistles  of  great  men :  they  touch 
the  heart  of  the  reader  by  laying  open  that 
of  the  writer.  The  letters  of  eminent  wits, 
eminent  scholars,  eminent,  statesmen,  are 
all  esteemed  in  their  several  kinds :  but 
there  never  was  a  collection  that  excelled 
BO  much  in  every  kind  as  Cicero*s,  for  the 
purity  of  style,  the  importance  of  the  mat- 
ter, or  the  dignity  of  the  persons  concern- 
ed in  them.     We  have  above  a  thousand 
still  remaining,  all  written  after  he  was 
forty  years  old ;  which  are  a  small  part  not 
only  of  what  he  wrote,  but  of  what  were 
actually  published  after  his  death  by  his 


also  to  Corn.  Nepos  ;  a  third  book  to  J* 
Csesar ;  a  third  to  Octavius ;  a  third  also 
to  Pansa ;  an  eighth  book  to  M.  Brutus ; 
and  a  ninth  to  A.  Hirtius.    Of  all  which, 
excepting  a  few  to  J.  Caesar  and  Brutus, 
we  have  nothing  more  left  than  some  scat- 
tered phrases  and  sentences,  gathered  from 
the  citations  of  the  old  critics  and  gram- 
marians.    What  makes  these  letters  still 
more  esiimable  is,  that  he  had  never  de- 
signed them  for  the  public,  nor  kept  any 
copies  of  them ;  for  the  year  before  his 
death,  when  Atticus  was  making  some  .iiv* 
quiry  about  them,  he  sent  him  word,  that 
he  had  made  no  collection  ;  and  that  Tiro 
had  preserved  only  about  seventy.     Here 
then  we  may  expect  to  see  the  genuino 
man,  without  disguise  or  affectation ;  espe- 
cially in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  to  whom 
he  talked  with  the  same  frankness  as  to 
himself ;  opened  the  rise  and  progress  of 
each  thought,  and  never  entered  into  any 
affair  without   his  particular  advice:  so 
that  these  may  be  considered  as  the  me- 
moirs of  his  times ;  containing  the  most 
authentic  materials  for  the  history  of  that 
age,  and  laying  open  the  grounds  and  mo- 
tives of  all  the  great  events  that  happened 
in  it;  and  it  is  the  want  of  attention  to 
them  that  makes  the  generality  of  writers 
on  those  times  so  superficial,  as  well  as 
erroneous;  while  they  choose  to  transcribe 
the  dry  and  imperfect  relations  of  the  later 
Greek   historians,   rather   than   take   the 
pains  to  extract  the  original  account  of 
facts  from  one  who  was  a  principal  actor 
in  them. 

In  his  familiar  letters,  he  affected  no 
particular  elegance  or  choice  of  words, 
but  took  the  first  that  occurred  from  com- 
mon use,  and  the  language  of  conversa- 
tion. Whenever  he  was  disposed  to  joke, 
his  wit  was  easy  and  natural ;  flowing  al- 
ways from  the  subject,  and  throwing  out 
what  came  uppermost;    nor   disdaining 
even  a  pun,  when  it  served  to  make  bis 
friends  laugh.     In  letters  of  compliment, 
some   of  which   were   addressed    to   th^ 
greatest  men  who  ever  lived,  his  inclina- 
tion to  please  is  expressed  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  nature  and  reason,  with  the 
utmost  delicacy  both  of  sentiment  and 
diction,  yet  without  any  of  those  pompous 
titles'  and  lofty  epithets,  which  modern 


servant  Tiro.  For  we  see  many  volumes  of    custom  has  introduced  into  our  commerce 
them  qu()ted  by  the  ancients,  vrhicb  are    with  the  great,  and  falsely  stamped  with 
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the  name  of  politeness ;  though  they  are 
the  real  offspring  of  barbarism,  and  the 
effects  of  degeneracy  both  in  taste  and 
manners.  In  his  political  letters,  all  his 
maxims  are  drawn  from  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  men  and  things:  he  always 
touches  the  point  on  which  the  affair 
turns;  foresees  the  danger,  and  foretells  the 
mischief,  which  nerer  failed  to  follow  up* 
on  the  neglect  of  his  counsels ;  of  which 
there  were  so  many  instances,  that,  as  an 
eminent  writer  of  his  own  time  observed 
to  him,  bis  prudence  seemed  to  be  a  kind 
of  divination,  which  foretold  every  thing 
that  afterwards  happened,  with  the  vera- 
city of  a  prophet.  But  none  of  his  letters 
do  him  more  credit  than  those  of  the  re- 
commendatory kind :  the  others  shew  his 
wit  and  his  parts,  these  his  benevolence 
and  his  probity :  he  solicits  the  interest  of 
his  friends,  with  all  the  warmth  and  force 
of  words  of  which  he  was  master ;  and 
alleges  generally  some  personal  reason  for 
his  peculiar  zeal  in  the  cause,  and  that 
bis  own  honour  was  concerned  in  the 
success  of  it. 

But  his  letters  are  not  more  valuable  on 
any  account,  than  for  their  being  the  only 
monuments  of  that  sort,  which  remain  to 
us  from  free  Rome.  They  breathe  the  last 
words  of  expiring  liberty ;  a  great  part  of 
them   having  been    written   in   the  very 
crisis  of  its  ruin,  to  rouse  up  all  the  virtue 
that  was  left  in  the  honest  and  the  brave, 
to  the  defence  of  their  country.     The  ad- 
vantage which  they  derive  from  this  cir- 
cumstance,  will  easily  be  observed  by 
comparing  them  with  the  epistles  of  the 
bi'st  and  greatest,  who  flourished  after- 
^wirds  in  Imperial  Rome.     Pliny's  letters 
uie  justly  admired  by  men  of  taste:  they 
shew  the  scholar,  the  wit,  the  fine  gentle- 
man ;  yet  we  cannot  but  observe  a  povehy 
and   barrenness  through  the  whole,  that 
betrays  the  awe  of  a  master.  All  his  stories 
and  reflections  terminate  in  private  life; 
there  is  nothing  important  in  politics ;  no 
great  affairs  explained;  no  account  of  the 
motives  of  public  counsels ;  he  had  borne 
all  the  same  offices  with  Cicero,  whom  in 
all  points  he  affected  to  emulate  ;  yet  his 
honoars  were  in  effect  nominal,  conferred 
by  a  superior  power,  and  administered  by 
A  supenor  will ;  and  with  the  old  titles  of 
consul  and  proconsul,  we  want  still  the 
statesman,  the  politiciaDy  and  the  magi- 
strate. In  his  provincial  command,  where 
Cicero  governed  all  things  with  supreme 
authority,  and  had  kinn  attendant  on  his 
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orders,  Pliny  durst  not  Tenture  to  repair 
a  bath,  or  to  punish  m  fugitiTe  tUve,  or 
incorporate  a  company  of  masons,  till  ha 
had  nrst  consulted  and  obtained  the  leaie 
of  Trajan. 

His  historical  works  are  all  loat:  the 
Commentaries  of  his  Consalship  in  Greek; 
the  History  of  his  own  Afiaire,  to  hia  re- 
turn from  exile,  in  Latin  verse ;  and  his 
Anecdotes ;  as  well  as  the  pieces  that  ha 
published  on  Natural  History,  of  which 
Fliny  quotes  one  upon  the  Wooden  of 
Nature,  and  another  on  Perfumes.     Ha 
was  meditating  likewise  a  generel  History 
of  Rome,  to  which  he  was  frequanilj 
urged  by  his  friends,  as  the  only  mao  ca- 
pable of  adding  that  glory  also  to  hm 
country,  of  excelling  the  Greeks  in  a  ape- 
cies  of  writing,  which  of  all  others  was 
at  that  time  the  least  cultivated  by  the 
Romans.     But  he  never  found  leisure  to 
execute  so  great   a  task;    yet    he   haa 
sketched  out  a  plan  of  it,  which,  short  as 
it  is,  seems  to  be  the  best  that  can  be 
formed  for  the  design  of  a  perfect  history. 
He  declares  it  to  be  **  the  first  and 
"fundamental   law    of   history,  that    it 
should  neither  dare  to  say  any  thing  that 
was  false,  or  fear  to  say  any  thing  that 
"  was  true,  nor  give  any  just  suspicion  ei- 
'*  ther  of  favour  or  disaffection ;  that  in  tha 
'*  relation  of  things,  the  writer  should  ob- 
**  serve  the  order  of  time,  and  add  also 
"the  description  of  places:  that  in  all 
*' great  and  memorable  transactions,  ha 
'*  should  first  explain  the  counsels,  than 
"  the  acts,  lastly  the  events ;  that  in  ooan- 
<<  sels  he  should  interpose  his  own  judg- 
"  ment  on  the  merit  of  them ;  in  the  acts, 
**  should  relate  not  only  what  was  dona^ 
^  but  how  it  was  done ;    in  the  events^ 
'*  should  shew  what  share  chance,  or  rash- 
**  ness,  or  prudence  had  in  them ;  that  in 
**  regard  to  persons,  he  should  dejcriba 
"  not  only  their  particular  actions,  but  the 
**  lives  and  characters  of  all  those  who 
**  bear  an  eminent  part  in  the  story  ;  that 
"  he  should  illustrate  the  whole  in  a  clear, 
^  easy,  natural  style,  flowing  with  a  per- 
"  petual  smoothness  and  equability,  free 
^  from  the  affectation  of  points  and  sen- 
^^tences,  or   the  roughness  of  judicial 
••  pleadings." 

Poetry  was  the  amusement  only,  and 
relief  of  his  other  studies ;  eloquence 
was  his  distinguished  talent,  his  sovereign 
attribute :  to  this  he  devoted  all  the  facul- 
ties of  his  soul,  and  attained  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  in  it,  that  no  mortal  ever 
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lurpaflsed ;  so  that,  as  a  polite  historian 
obsenres,  Rome  had  but  tew  oraton  be- 
fore him,  whom  it  could  praise ;  none 
whom  it  could  admire.  Demosthenes  was 
the  pattern  by  which  he  formed  himself; 
whom  he  emulated  with  such  success,  as 
to  merit  what  St.  Jerome  calls  that  beauti« 
ful  eloge:  Demosthenes  has  snatched 
from  thee  the  glory  of  being  the  first ;  thou 
Ifom  Demosthenes,  that  of  being  the  only 
orator.  The  genius,  the  capacity,  the  style 
and  manner  of  them  both,  were  much  the 
same ;  their  eloquence  of  that  great,  sub- 
lime, and  comprehensive  kind  which  dig- 
nified every  subject,  and  gave  it  all  the 
force  and  beauty  of  which  it  was  capable; 
it  was  that  roundness  of  speaking,  as  the 
ancients  call  it,  where  there  was  nothing 
either  redundant  or  deficient ;  nothing  ei- 
ther to  be  added  or  retrenched :  their  per- 
fections  were  in  all  points  so  transcendant, 
and  yet  so  similar,  that  the  critics  are  not 
agreed  on  which  side  to  give  the  pre- 
ference. Quinctilian  indeed,  the  most  ju- 
dicious of  them,  has  given  it  on  the  whole 
to  Cicero ;  but  if,  as  others  have  thought, 
Cicero  had  not  all  the  nerve,  the  energy, 
or,  as  he  himself  calls  it,  the  thunder  of 
Demosthenes,  he  excelled  him  in  the  co- 
piousness and  elegance  of  his  diction,  the 
variety  of  his  sentiments,  and,  above  all, 
in  the  vivacity  of  his  wit,  and  smaKness 
of  his  raillery.  Demosthenes  had  nothing 
jocose  or  facetious  in  him;  yet,  by  at- 
tempting sometimes  to  jest,  shewed,  that 
the  thing  itself  did  not  displease,  but 
did  not  belong  to  him ;  for,  as  Longi- 
nus  says,  wherever  he  affected  to  be  plea- 
sant, he  made  himself  ridiculous ;  and  if 
he  happened  to  raise  a  laugh,  it  was  chief- 
ly upon  himself.  Whereas  Cicero,  from  a 
perpetual  fund  of  wit  and  ridicule,  had 
the  power  always  to  please,  when  he 
feund  himself  unable  to  convince,  and 
could  put  his  judges  into  good  humour, 
when  he  had  cause  to  be  afraid  of  their 
severity ;  so  that,  by  the  opportunity  of 
a  well-timed  joke,  he  is  said  to  have  pre- 
served many,  of  his  clients  from  manifest 
rain. 

Yet  in  all  this  height  and  fame  of  his 
eloquence,  there  was  another  set  of  orators 
at  the  same  time  in  Rome,  men  of  parts 
and  learning,  and  of  the  first  quality ;  who 
while  they  acknowledged  the  superiority 
of  his  genius,  yet  censured  his  diction,  as 
not  truly  attic  or  classical ;  some  calling 
it  loose  and  languid,  others  tumid  and  exu- 
be  rant.    These  men  affected  a  minute  and 


fastidious  correctness,  pointed  sentenced, 
short  and  concise  periods,  without  a  syl- 
lable to  spare  in  them,  as  if  the  perfection 
of  oratory  consisted  in  a  fru&;ality  of  words, 
and  in  crowding  our  sentiments  into  the 
narrowest  compass.  The  chief  patrons  of 
this  taste  were  M.  Brutus,  Licinius,  QaU 
vus,  Asinius,  Pollio,  and  Sallust,  whom 
Seneca  seems  to  treat  as  the  author  of  the 
obscure,  abrupt,  and  sententious  style. 
Cicero  often  ridicules  these  pretenders  to 
attic  elegance  as  judging  of  eloquence  not 
by  the  force  of  the  art,  but  their  own 
weakness;  and  resolving  to  decry  what 
they  could  not  attain,  and  to  admire  no- 
thing but  what  they  could  imitate;  and 
though  their  way  of  speaking,  he  says, 
might  please  the  ear  of  a  critic  or  a  scholar, 
yet  it  was  not  of  that  sublime  and  sonorous 
kind,  whose  end  was  not  only  to  instruct, 
but  to  move  an  audience ;  an  eloquence, 
born  for  the  multitude;  whose  merit 
was  always  shewn  by  its  effects  of  excit- 
ing admiration,  and  extorting  shouts  of  ap- 
plause; and  on  which  there  never  was 
any  difference  of  judgment  between  the 
learned  and  the  populace. 

This  was  the  genuine  eloquence  that 
prevailed  in  Rome  as  long  as  Cicero  lived; 
his  were  the  only  speeches  that  were  re- 
lished or  admired  by  the  city;  while  those 
attic  orators,  as  they  called  themselves, 
were  generally  despised,  and  frequently 
deserted  by  the  audience,  in  the  midst  of 
their  harangues.  But  after  Cicero's  death, 
and  the  ruin  of  the  republic,  the  Roman 
oratory  sunk  of  course  with  its  liberty,  and 
a  false  species  universally  prevailed ;  when 
instead  of  that  elate,  copious,  and  flowing 
eloquence,  which  launched  out  freely  into 
every  subject,  there  succeeded  a  guarded, 
dry,  sententious  kind,  full  of  laboured 
turns  and  studied  points ;  and  proper  only 
for  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  employ- 
ed, the  making  panegyrics  and  servile 
compliments  to  their  tyrants.  This  change 
of  style  may  be  observed  in  all  their  wri- 
ters, from  Cicero's  time  to  the  youneer 
Pliny ;  who  carried  it  to  its  utmost  pertec- 
tion,  in  his  celebrated  panegyric  on  the 
emperor  Trajan  ;  which,  as  it  is  justly  ad- 
mired for  the  elegance  of  diction,  the 
beauty  of  sentiments,  and  the  delicacy  of 
its  compliments,  so  it  is  become  in  a  man* 
ner  the  standard  of  fine  speaking  to  mo- 
dem times,  where  it  is  common  to  hear  the 
pretenders  to  criticism,  descanting  on  the 
tedious  length  and  spiritless  exuberance 
of  the  Ciceronian  periods.  But  the  superi- 
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ority  of  Cicero*8  eloquence,  as  it  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  politest  age  of  free 
Rome,  so  it  has  received  the  most  authen- 
tic con6rmation  that  the  nature  of  things 
can  admit,  from  the  concurrent  sense  of 
nations ;  which,  neglecting  the  productions 
of  his  rivals  and  contemporaries,  have 
preserved  to  us  his  inestimable  remains, 
M9  a  specimen  of  the  most  perfect  manner 
of  speaking,  to  which  the  language  of 
jnortals  can  be  exalted :  so  that,  as  Quinc- 
tilian  declared  of  him  even  in  that  early 
«ge,  he  has  acquired  such  fame  with  pos- 
terity, that  Cicero  is  not  reckoned  so 
much  the  name  of  a  man,  as  of  eloquence 
itself. 

§  49.  The  CharacUr  0/ Martin  Luther. 

While  appearances  of  danger  daily  in- 
creased, and  the  tempest,  which  had  been 
80  long  a-gathering,  was  ready  to  break 
forth  in  all  its  violence  against  the  pro- 
testant  church,  Luther  was  saved,  by  a 
seasonable  death,  from  feeling  or  beholding 
its  destructive  rage.  Having  gone,  though 
in  a  declining  state  of  health,  and  during 
a  rigorous  season,  to  his  native  city  of  Eisle- 
ben,  in  order  to  compose,  by  his  authority, 
a  dissension  among  the  counts  of  Mans- 
field, he  was  seized  with  a  violent  inflam- 
mation in  his  stomach,  which  in  a  few 
days  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  his  age. — As  he  was  raised 
up  by  providence  to  be  the  author  of  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  interesting  revo- 
lutions recorded  in  history,  there  is  not 
any  person,  perhaps,  whose  character  has 
been  drawn  with  such  opposite  colours. 
In  his  own  age,  one  party,  struck  with 
horror,  and  inflamed  with  rage,  when  they 
saw  with  what  a  daring  hand  he  over- 
turned every  thing  which  they  held  to  be 
sacred,  or  valued  as  beneficial,  imputed  to 
him  not  only  all  the  defects  and  vices  of 
a  man,  but  the  qualities  of  a  daemon.  The 
other,  warmed  with  admiration  and  grati- 
tude, which  they  thought  he  merited,  as 
the  restorer  of  light  and  liberty  to  the 
Christian  church,  ascribed  to  him  perfec- 
tions above  the  condition  of  humanitjr,  and 
viewed  all  his  actions  with  a  veneration 
bordering  on  that  which  should  be  paid 
only  to  those  who  are  guided  by  the  imme- 
diate inspiration  of  Heaven.  It  is  his  own 
conduct,  not  the  undistinguishing  censure, 
nor  the  exaggerated  praise  of  his  contem- 
poraries, which  ought  to  regulate  the  opi- 
nions of  the  present  age  concerning  him. 
.2leal  for  what  he  regarded  as  truth,  un- 


daunted intrepidity  to  maintain  it,  abili- 
ties both  natural  and  acquired  to  defend 
it,  and  unwearied  industry  to  propagate 
it,  are  virtues  which  shine  so  conspicuously 
in  every  part  of  his  behaviour,  that  eT#a 
his  enemies  must  allow  him  to  have  pos- 
sessed them  in  an  eminent  degree.     To 
these  may  be  added,  with  equal  justice, 
such  purity,  and  even  austerity  of  mannen, 
as  became  one  who  assumed  the  character 
of  a  reformer ;  such  sanctity  of  life  as  suited 
the  doctrine  which  he  delivered;  and  such 
perfect  disinterestedness  as  affords  no  slight 
presumption  of  his  sincerity.    Superior  to 
all  selfish  considerations,  a  stranger  to  the 
elegancies  of  life,  and  despising  its  plear 
sures,  he  left  the  honours  and  emoluments 
of  the  church  to  his  disciples ;  remaining 
satisfied  himself  in  his  original  state  of 
professor  in  the  university,  and  pastor  to 
the  town  of  Wittemberg,  with  the  mode- 
rate appointments  annexed  to  these  offices. 
His  extraordinary  qualities  were  alloyed 
with  no  inconsiderable  mixture  of  humaa 
frailty,  and  human  passions.  These,  how- 
ever, were  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  can- 
not be  imputed  to  malevolence  or  corrup* 
tion  of  heart,  but  seem  to  have  taken  their 
rise  from  the  same  source  with  many  of  his 
virtues.  His  mind,  forcible  and  vehement 
in  all  its  operations,  roused  by  great  ob- 
jects, or  agitated  by  violent  passions,  broke 
out,  on  many  occasions,  with  an  impetu- 
osity which  astonishes  men  of  feebler  spi- 
rits, or  such  as  are  placed  in  a  more  tran« 
quil  situation.     By  carrying  some  praise- 
worthy dispositions  to  excess,  he  bordered 
sometimes  on  what  was  culpable,  and  was 
often  betrayed  into  actions  which  exposad 
him  to  censure.     His  confidence  that  bit 
own   opinions   were   well   founded,  ap- 
proached to  arrogance ;   his  courage  in 
asserting  them,  to  rashness ;  his  firmneaa 
in  adhering  to  them,  to  obstinacy  ;  and  his 
zeal  in  confuting  his  adversaries,  to  rage 
and  scurrility.  Accustomed  himself  to  con- 
sider every  thing  as  subordinate  to  truth, 
he  expected  the  same  deference  for  it  from 
other  men  ;  and,  without  making  any  al- 
lowances for  their  timidity  or  prejudices, 
he  poured  forth,  against  those  who  disap- 
pointed him  in  this  particular,  a  torrent 
of  invective  mingled  with  contempt    Re- 
gardless of  any  distinction  of  rank  or  cha- 
racter, when  his  doctrines  were  attacked, 
he  chastised  all  his  adversaries,  indiscrimi- 
nately, with  the  same  rough  hand ;  neither 
the  royal  dignity  of  Henry  VIII.  nor  the 
eminent  learning  and  ability  of  Erasmus, 
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screened  them  from  the  eaane  abuse  wiih 
ivhicli  he  treated  Tetzei  or  Eccius. 

But  these  indecencies  of  which  Luther 
was  guilty,  must  not  be  imputed  wholly 
to  the  violence  of  his  temper.  They  ought 
to  be  charged  in  part  on  the  manners  of 
the  age.  Among  a  rude  people,  unao- 
quainted  with  those  maxims,  which,  by 
putting  continual  restraint  on  the  passions 
of  individuals,  have  polished  society,  and 
rendered  it  agreeable,  disputes  of  every 
.kind  were  managed  with  heat,  and  strong 
emotions  were  uttered  in  their  natural  lan- 
guage, without  reserve  or  delicacy.  At 
the  same  time,  the  works  of  learned  men 
were  all  composed  in  Latin ;  and  they  were 
not  only  authorized,  by  the  example  of 
eminent  writers  in  that  language,  to  use 
their  antagonists  with  the  most  illiberal 
scurrility ;  but,  iu  a  dead  tongue,  indecen- 
cies of  every  kind  appear  less  shocking 
than  in  a  living  language,  whose  idioms 
and  phrases  seem  gross,  because  they  are 
familiar. 

In  passing  judgment  upon  the  characters 
•  of  men,  we  ought  to  try  them  by  the  prin- 
ciples and  maxims  of  their  own  age,  not 
by  those  of  another.  For  although  virtue 
4nd  vice  are  at  all  times  the  same,  man- 
ners and  customs  vary  continually.  Some 
parts  of  Luther's  behaviour,  which  to  us 
appear  most  culpable,  gave  no  disgust  to 
his  contemporaries.  It  was  even  by  some 
of  those  qualities  which  we  are  now  apt  to 
blame,  that  he  was  fitted  for  accomplish- 
ing the  great  work  which  he  undertook. 
To  rouse  mankind,  when  sunk  in  ignorance 
or  superstition,  and  to  encounter  the  rage 
of  bigotry,  armed  with  power,  required 
the  utmost  vehemence  of  zeal,  and  a  tem- 
per daring  to  excess.  A  gentle  call  would 
neither  have  reached,  nor  have  excited 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  A  spi- 
rit more  amiable,  but  less  vigorous  than 
Luther^s,  would  have  shrunk  back  from 
the  dangers  which  he  braved  and  sur- 
mounted. Towards  the  close  of  Luther's 
life,  though  without  a  perceptible  declen- 
sion of  his  zeal  or  abilities,  the  infirmi- 
ties of  his  temper  increased  upon  him,  so 
that  he  daily  grew  more  peevish,  more 
irascible,  and  more  impatient  of  contra- 
diction. Having  lived  to  be  witness  of 
his  own  amazing  success ;  to  see  a  great 
part  of  Europe  embrace  his  doctrines; 
and  to  shake  the  foundation  of  the  Rapal 
throne,  before  which  the  mightiest  mo- 
narchs  had  trembled,  he  discovered,  on 
ftome  occasions,  symptoms  of  Tanity  and 


self-applause.  He  must  have  been  in- 
deed more  than  man,  if,  upon  contem- 
plating all  that  he  actually  accomplished, 
he  had  never  felt  any  sentiment  of  this 
kind  rising  in  his  breast. 

Some  time  before  his  death  he  felt  his 
strength  declining,  his  constitution  being 
worn  out  by  a  prodigious  multipHcity  of 
business,  added  to  the  labour  of  discharg- 
ing his  ministerial  function  with  unremit- 
ting diligence,  to  the  fatigue  of  constant 
study,  besides  the  composition  of  work9 
as  voluminous  as  if  he  had  enjoyed  un- 
interrupted leisure  and  retirement.  His 
natural  intrepidity  did  not  forsake  him  at 
the  approach  of  death :  his  last  conversa- 
tion with  his  friends  was  concerning  the 
happiness  reserved  for  good  men  in  a  fu- 
ture world,  of  which  he  spoke  with  the 
fervour  and  delight  natural  to  one  who 
expected  and  wished  to  enter  soon  upon 
the  enjoyment  of  it.  The  account  of 
his  death  filled  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
with  excessive  as  well  as  indecent  joy, 
and  damped  the  spirits  of  all  his  follow- 
ers ;  neither  party  sufficiently  considering 
that  his  doctrines  were  now  so  firmly 
rooted,  as  to  be  in  a  condition  to  flourish, 
independent  of  the  hand  which  first  had 
planted  them.  His  funeral  was  cele- 
brated, by  order  of  the  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, with  extraordinary  pomp.  He  left 
several  children  by  his  wife,  Catharine 
Bore,  who  survived  him:  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  there  were  in 
Saxony  some  of  his  descendants  in  de- 
cent and  honourable  stations. 

Robertson, 

§  50.      Character  of  Alfued  King  ^ 

England, 

The  merit  of  this  prince,  both  in  pri- 
vate and  public  life,  may  with  advantage 
be  set  in  opposition  to  that  of  any  mo- 
narch or  citizen  which  the  annals  of  any 
age  or  any  nation  can  present  to  us.  He 
seems  indeed  to  be  the  complete  model  of 
that  perfect  character,  which,  under  the 
denomination  of  a  sage  or  wise  man,  the 
philosophers  have  been  fond  of  deli- 
neating, rather  as  a  fiction  of  their  ima- 
gination, than  in  hopes  of  ever  seeing  it 
reduced  to  practice  :  so  happily  were  all 
his  virtues  tempered  together,  so  justly 
were  they  blended,  and  so  powerfully 
did  each  prevent  the  other  from  exceeding 
its  proper  bounds.  He  knew  how  to  con- 
ciliate the  most  enterprising  spirit  with 
the, coolest  moderation;  the  most  obsti- 
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tiate  pei>teverance  with  the  easiest  flexi- 
bility ;  the  most  severe  justice  with  the 
greatest  leoity  ;  the  greatest  rigour  in 
command  with  the  greatest  affability  of 
deportment ;  the  highest  capacity  and 
inclination  for  science,  with  the  most 
vhining  talents  for  action.  His  civil  and 
his  military  virtues  are  almost  equally  the 
objects  of  our  admiration,  excepting  only, 
that  the  former  being  more  rare  among 
princes,  as  well  as  more  useful,  seem 
chiefly  to  challenge  our  applause.  Na- 
ture also,  as  if  desirous  that  so  bright  a 
production  of  her  skill  should  be  set  in 
the  fairest  light,  had  bestowed  on  him  all 
bodily  accomplishments,  vigour  of  limbs, 
dignity  of  shape  and  air,  and  a  pleasant, 
engaging,  and  open  countenance.  For- 
tune alone,  by  throwing  him  into  that 
barbarous  age,  deprived  him  of  histo- 
rians worthy  to  transmit  his  fame  to  pos- 
terity; and  we  wish  to  see  him  deli* 
neated  in  more  lively  colours,  and  with 
more  particular  strokes,  that  we  may  at 
least  perceive  some  of  those  small  specks 
and  blemishes,  from  which,  as  a  man,  it  is 
impossible  he  could  be  entirely  exempted. 

Hume, 

$51.   Another  Character  of  Alfred. 

Alfred,  that  he  might  be  the  better  able 
to  extend  his  charity  and  munificence,  re- 
gulated his  finances  with  the  most  perfect 
economy,  and  divided  his  revenues  into 
a  certain  number  of  parts,  which  he  ap- 
propriated to  the  different  expences  of  tne 
state,  and  the  exercise  of  his  own  private 
liberality  and  devotion ;  nor  was  he  a  less 
economist  in  the  distribution  of  his  time, 
which  he  divided  into  three  equal  por- 
tions, allotting  one  to  sleep,  meals,  and 
exercise ;  and  devoting  the  other  two  to 
writing,  reading,  business,  and  prayer. 
That  this  division  might  not  oe  en- 
croached upon  inadvertently,  he  mea- 
sured them  by  tapers  of  an  equal  size, 
which  he  kept  continually  burning  be- 
fore the  shrines  of  relics.  Alfred  seemed 
to  be  a  genius  self-taught,  which  con- 
trived and  comprehended  every  thing  that 
could  contribute  to  the  security  of  his 
kingdom.  He  was  author  of  that  ines- 
timable privilege  peculiar  to  the  subjects 
of  this  nation,  which  consists  in  their 
being  tried  by  their  peers ;  for  he  first 
instituted  Junes,  or  at  least  improved 
upon  an  old  institution,  by  specifying  the 
number  and  qualifications  of  jurymen, 
And  extending  their  power  to  trials  of 


property  as  well  as  criminal  indictments; 
out  no  regulation  redounded  more  to  his 
honour  and  the  advantage  of  his  king- 
dom, than  the  measures  he  took  to  pre- 
vent rapine,  murder,  and  other  outrages, 
which  had  so  long  been  committed  with 
impunity.  His  attention  stooped  even 
to  the  meanest  circumstances  of  his  peo- 
ple's conveniency.  He  introduced  the 
art  of  brick-making,  and  built  his  own 
houses  of  those  materials,  which  being 
much  more  durable  and  secure  from  ac- 
cidents than  timber,  his  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  subjects  in  general.  He 
was,  doubtless,  an  object  of  most  perfect 
esteem  and  admiration ;  for,  exclusiTe 
of  the  qualities  which  distinguished  him 
as  a  warrior  and  legislator,  his  personal 
character  was  amiable  in  every  respect. 
Died  p97,  aged  52.  SmoUeU. 

k  52.     Character  of  WiixiiiM  the  Con- 

queror. 

Pew  princes  have  been  more  fortunate 
than  this  great  monarch,  or  were  better 
entitled  to  prosperity  and  grandeur,  for 
the  abilities  and  vigour  of  mind  which  he 
displayed  in  all  his  conduct.  His  spirit 
was  bold  and  enterprising,  yet  guided  by 
prudence.  His  ambition,  which  was  ex- 
orbiUnt,  and  lay  little  under  the  re- 
straints of  justice,  and  still  less  under 
those  of  humanity,  ever  submitted, to  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  sound  poh'cy. 
Bom  in  an  age  when  the  minds  of  mea 
were  intractable  and  unacquainted  with 
submission,  he  was  yet  able  to  direct 
them  to  his  purposes ;  and,  partly  from 
the  ascendant  of  his  vehement  disposi- 
tion, partly  from  art  and  dissimiilation, 
to  establish  an  unlimited  monarchy. 
Though  not  insensible  to  generosity,  he 
was  hardened  against  compassion,  and 
seemed  equally  ostentotious  and  ambitious 
of  eclat  in  his  clemency  and  his  severity. 
The  maxims  of  his  administration  were 
severe ;  but  might  have  been  useful,  had 
they  been  solely  employed  in  preserving 
order  in  an  established  government ;  they 
were  ill  calculated  for  softening  the  ri- 
gours, which  under  the  most  gentle  ma- 
nagement are  inseparable  from  conquest. 
His  attempt  against  England  was  the  last 
enterprise  of  this  kind,  which,  during  the 
course  of  seven  hundred  years,  has  fully 
succeeded  in  Europe ;  and  the  greatness 
of  his  genius  broke  through  those  limits^ 
which  first  the  feudal  iostitutioiis,  then 
th^  refined  policy  of  princes,  have  6x64 
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on    the   several    states  of  Christendom,  the   good   frith  which  he   made  in   this 

Though   he   rendered   himself  infinitely  land  t ;  so  that  a  man,  that  was  good  for 

odious  to  his  English  subjects,  he  trans-  aught,  might  travel  over  the  kingdom  with 

mitted  his  power  to  his  posterity,  and  the  his  bosom  full  of  gold  without  molesta- 

throne  is  still  filled  by  his  descendants  ;  tion  :  and  no  man  durst  slay  another  man, 

a  proof  that  the  foundation  which  he  laid  though  he  had  suffered  never  so  mickle 

was  firm  and  solid,  and  that  amongst  all  evil  from  the  other.     He  ruled  over  Eng« 

his  violences,  while  he  seemed  only  to  land:  and  by  his  cunning  he  was  so  tho- 

gratify  the  present  passion,  he  had  still  roughly  acquainted  with  it,  that  there  is 

an  eye  towards  futurity.      Died  Sept.  9,  not  a  hide  of  land,  of  which  he  did  not 

1087,  aged  63*.  Hume,  know,  both  who  had  it,  and  what  was 

K  CO       J     ML     r^i        .       r%xT  .1  ^^s  worth:  and  that  he  set  down  in  his 

$53.    AnoUie,' Character  of  WiLLiA3^  the  ^^-^-^^^     Wales  was  under  his  iveald. 

V  Conqueror.  ^^^^  therein   he  wrought  castles  :  and  he 

William's  character  has  been    drawn  wielded  the  Isle  of  Man  wiihal:  more- 

wiih  apparent  impartiality  in  the  Saxon  over  he  subdued  Scotland  by  his  mickle 

chronicle,  by  a  contemporary  and  an  Eng-  strength:   Normandy  was  his  by  kinn  ; 

lishman.     That  the  reader  may  learn  the  and   over  the  earldom   called  Mans  he 

opinion  of  one,  who  possessed  the  means  ruled  :  and  if  he  might  have  lived  yet 

of  forming  an  accurate  judgment,  I  shall  two  years,  he  would  have  won  Ireland 

transcribe  the  passage,  retaining,  as  far  as  by  the  fame  of  hia  power,  and  without 

it   may  be  intelligible,  the  very  phrase-  any  armament.      Yet  truely  in  his  time 

ology  of  the  original.  men  had  mickle  suffering,  and  very  many 

*' If  any  one  wish  to  know  what  man-  hardships.      Castles    he    caused   to    be 

net  of  man  he  was,  or  what  worship  he  wrought,  and  poor  men  to  be  oppressed, 

bad,  or  of  how  many  lands  he  were  the  He  was  so  very  stark.      He  took  from 

lord,  we  will  describe  him  as  we  have  his  subjects    many  marks  of  gold,    and 

known  him  :  for  we  looked  on  him,  and  many  hundred  pounds  of  silver:  and  that 

somewhile  lived  in  his  herd.    King  Wil-  he  took,  some  by  right,  and  some  by  mic- 

liam  was  a   very  wise  man,    and  very  kle  might,  for  very  little  need.      He  had 

rich,  more  worshipful  and  strong  than  fallen  into  avarice,   and    greediness    he 

any  of  his  fore  gangers.     He  was  mild  to  loved  withal."      '*  He  let  his   lands  to 

good  men,  who  loved  God:  and  stark  fine  as  dear  as  he  could:  then  came  some 

beyond  all  bounds  to  those  who  withsaid  other  and  bade  more  than  the  first  had 

his  will.     On  the  very  stede,  where  God  given,  and  the  king  let  it  to  him  who  bade 

gave  him  to  win  England,  he  reared  a  more.      Then  came  a  third,  and  bid  yet 

noble  monastery,  and  set  monks  therein,  more,  and  the  king  let  it  into  the  hands 

and  endowed  it  well.     He  was  very  wor-  of  the  man,  who  bade  the  most.     Nor  did 

shipful.     Thrice  he  bore  his  king-helmet  he  reck  how  sinfully  his  reeves  got  mo- 

every  year,  when  he  was  in  England ;  at  ney  of  poor  men,  or  how  many  unlawful 

Easter  he  bore  it  at  Winchester,  at  Pen«  things  they  did.   For  the  more  men  talked 

tecost  at  Westminster,  and  in  mid-win-  of  right  law,  the  more  they  did  against 

ter  at  Gloucester.      And  then  were  with  the  law."      **  He  also  set   many  deer- 

him  all  the  rich  men  over  alt  England :  friths|;    and    he   made   laws   therewith, 

archbishops,  and  diocesan  bishops,  ab-  that  whosoever  should  slay  hart  or  hind, 

bots,    and    earls,    thanes    and    knights,  him  man  should  blind.     As  he  forbade 

Moreover  he  was  a  very  stark  man,  and  the  slaying  of  harts,  so  also  did  he  of 

very  savage :  so  that  no  man  durst  do  boars.     So  much  he  loved  th^  high-deer, 

any  thing  against  his  will.  He  had  earls  in  as  if  he  had   been  their  father.     He  also 

his  bonds,  who  had  done  against  his  will:  decreed  abont  hares,  that  they  should  go 

bishops  he  set  off  their  bishoprics,  abbots  free.     His  rich  men  moaned,  and  the  poor 

off  their  abbotries;  and  thanes  in  prisons:  men  murmured:  but  he  was  90  hard,  that 

and  at  last  he  did  not  spare  his  own  bro-  he  recked  not  the  hatred   of  them  all. 

ther  Odo.     Him  he  set  in  prison.      Yet  For  it  was  need  they  should  follow  the 

among  other  things  we  must  not  forget  king's  will^withal,  if  they  wished  to  live^ 

«  Smollett  tayt  61. 

t  Frith  U  the  kiog't  peace  or  protection,  the  TiolatioQ  of  which  subjected  the  offender  to  a  heavy 
noe* 

♦  Deer-friths  were  forests  io  which  the  deer'^wcre  under  the  klng'i*  protection  oxfriUu 
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or  to  have  lands,  or  goods,  or  his  favour. 
Alas,  that  any  man  should  be  so  moody, 
and  should  so  puff  up  himself,  and  think 
himself  above  all  other  men  I  May  Al- 
mighty God  have  mercy  on  his  soul,  and 
grant  him  forgiveness  of  his  sins." 

To  this  account  may  be  added  a  few 
particulars  gleaned  from  oiher  historians. 
The  king  was  of  ordinary  stature,  but 
inclined  to  corpulency.  His  countcDance 
wore  an  air  of  ferocity,  which,  when  he 


aside  that  haughty  demeanour,  with  which 
he  was  accustomed  to  awe  the  most  powerful 
of  his  barons  ;  he  willingly  concurred  in 
the  deposition  of  his  uncle  Malger,  arch- 
bishop of  Kouen,  who  disgraced  his  dig- 
nity by  ihe  immorality  of  his  conduct, 
and  showed  that  he  knew  how  to  value 
and  recompense  virtue,  by  endeavouring  to 
place  in  the  same  church  the  monk  Guit- 
mond,  from  whom   he  had  formerly  re- 


^^.« ^.   ^,  ctMved  so  severe  a   reprimand.     On  the 

was  agitated  by  passion,  struck  terror  in-  decease  of  a  prelate,  he  appointed  officers 

to  every  beholder.     The  story  told  of  his  to  protect  the  property  of  the  vacant  arch- 

Btrencth  at  one  period  of  life,  almost  ex-  bishopric  or  abbey,  and   named  a  suc- 


ceeds  belief.     It  is  said,  that  sitting  on 
horseback  he  could  draw  the  string  of  a 
bow,  which  no  other  man   could  bend 
even  on  foot.     Hunting  formed  his  fa- 
vourite amusement.     The  reader  has  seen 
the  censure  passed  upon  him  for  his  deer- 
friths  and  game-laws:  nor  will  he  think 
it  undeserved,  if  he  attend  to  the  follow- 
ing instance.     Though  the  king  possessed 
sixty- eight   forests,    besides    parks    and 
chases,  in  different  parts  of  England,  he 
was  not  yet  satisfied,  but,  for  the  occa- 
sional accommodation  of  his  court,   af- 
forested an  extensive  tract  of  country  ly- 
ing between  the  city  of  Winchester  and 
the  sea  coast.      The  inhabitants  were  ex- 
pelled :    the  cottages   and  the    churches 
were  burnt ;  and  more  than  thirty  square 
miles  of  a  rich  and  populous  district  were 
withdrawn   from   cultivation,    and    con- 
verted into  a  wilderness,  to  afford  suffi- 
cient range  for  the  deer,  and  ample  space 
for  the  royal  diversion.     The  memory  of 
this  act  of  despotism  has  been  perpetu- 
ated in  the  name    of  the  New   Forest, 
which  it  retains  at  the  present  day,  after 
the   lapse   of  seven    hundred   and    fifty 
years. 


cessor  with  the  advice  of  the  principal 
clergy.  Lanfranc,  in  his  numerous 
struggles  against  the  rapacity  of  the  Nor- 
mans, was  constantly  patronised  by  the 
king,  who  appointed  him  with  certain 
other  comnn'ssioners  to  compel  the  she- 
riffs of  the  several  counties  to  restore  to 
the  church  whatever  had  been  unjustly 
taken  from  it  since  the  invasion. 

During  William's  reign  the  people  of 
England  were  exposed  to  calamities  of 
every  description.  It  commenced  with 
years  of  carnage  and  devastation:  its 
progress  was  marked  by  a  regular  sys- 
tem of  confiscation  and  oppression :  and 
this  succession  of  evils  was  closed  with 
famine  and  pestilence.  In  1086  a  sum- 
mer, more  rainy  and  tempestuous  than  had 
been  experienced  in  the  memory  of  man, 
occasioned  a  total  failure  of  the  harvest: 
and  the  winter  introduced  a  malignant 
disease,  which  attacked  one  half  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  is  said  to  have  proved 
fatal  to  many  thousands.  Even  of  those 
who  escaped  the  infection,  or  recovered 
from  the  disease,  numbers  perished  after- 
wards from  want  or  unwholesome  nou- 
rishment.   "  Alas,"  exclaims  an  eye- wit- 


William's  education  had   left  on    his  ness,  "  how  miserable,  how  rueful  a  time 

mind  religious    impressions  which  were  was  that.  The  wretched  victims  had  neariy 

never  effaced.     When  indeed  his  power  perished  by  the  fever :  then  came  the  sharp 

or  interest  was  concerned,   he  listened  to  hunger,    and   destroyed    them    outright, 

no  suggestions  but  those  of  ambition  or  Who  is  so  hard-hearted  as  not  to  weep 

of  avarice :  but  on  other  occasions  he  dis-  over  such  calamities?*'  UnganL 

played  a  strong  sense  of  religion,  and  a  ^     . .        ^.       ^.        ,  -    _.. 

profound  respect  for  its  institutions.     He  §    ^4.       The     Chiracter    of    Wiluam 
daily  heard  the  mass  of  his  private  chap-  Kupus. 

lain,  and  was  regular  in  his  attendance         Thus  fell  William*,  surnamed  Rufus, 

at  the  public  worship  ;  in  the  company  of  from  his  red  hair  and  florid  complexion, 

men  celebrated  for  holiness  of  life,  he  laid  after  he  had  lived  four-and-forty  years, 

*  By  tbe  hand  of  Tyrrcl,  a  French  gentleman,  remarkable  for  his  address  in  archery,  aUendiDg 
him  in  the  recreation  of  hunting,  as  William  had  dismounted  after  a  chase.  Tyrrel,  impatient  to 
shew  bh  dexterity,  let  fly  at  asug  which  suddenly  sUrted  before  him :  the  arrow  glancinf  frona 
tr«e,«trtt«li  tbe  king  in  bis  breast,  and  imstantly  slew  him. 
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and  reigned  near  thirteen ;  during  which 
time  he  oppressed  his  people  in  every  form 
of  tyranny  and  insult.  He  was  equally 
Toid  of  learning,  principle,  and  honour ; 
haughty,  passionate,  and  ungrateful:  a 
tcofter  at  religion,  a  scourge  to  the  clergy ; 
vain-glorious,  talkative,  rapacious,  lavish, 
and  dissolute ;  and  an  inveterate  enemy  to 
the  English,  though  he  owed  his  crown  to 
their  valour  and  fidelity,  when  the  Nor- 
man lords  intended  to  expel  him  from  the 
throne.  In  return  for  this  instance  of 
their  loyalty,  he  took  all  opportunities  to 
fleece  and  enslave  them  ;  and  at  one  time 
imprisoned  fifty  of  the  best  families  in  the 
kingdom,  on  pretence  of  killing  his  deer ; 
so  that  they  were  compelled  to  purchase 
their  liberty  at  the  expense  of  their 
wealth,  though  not  before  they  had  un- 
dergone the  fiery  ordeal.  He  lived  in  a 
scandalous  commerce  with  prostitutes, 
professing  his  contempt  for  marriage,  and 
having  no  legitimate  issue,  the  crown  de- 
volved to  his  brother  Henry,  who  was  so 
intent  upon  the  succession,  that  he  paid 
very  little  regard  to  the  funeral  of  the 
deceased  king.  Smollett. 

$  55.      Another  Character  of  William 

Rufus. 

Of  the  violent  character  of  William,  his 
rapacity,  despotism,  and  voluptuousness, 
the  reader  will  have  formed  a  sufficient 
notion  from  the  preceding  pages.  In 
person  he  was  short  and  corpulent,  with 
flaxen  hair,  and  a  ruddy  complexion  : 
from  which  last  circumstance  ho  derived 
the  name  of  Rufus,  or  the  red  king.  In 
ordinary  conversation  his  utterance  was 
slow  and  embarrassed  :  in  the  hurry  of 
passioa  precipitate  and  unintelligible. 
He  assumed  in  public  a  haughty  port, 
rolling  his  eyes  with  fierceness  on  the 
spectators,  and  endeavouring  by  the  tone 
of  his  voice  and  the  tenor  of  his  answers 
to  intimidate  those  who  addressed  him. 
But  in  private  he  descended  to  an  equality 
with  his  companions,  amusing  them  with 
his  wit,  which  was  chiefly  pointed  against 
himself,  and  seeking  to  lessen  the  odium 
of  his  excesses,  by  making  them  the  sub- 
jects of  laughter. 

He  built  at  the  expense  of  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  a  wall  round  the 
Tower,  a  bridge  over  the  Thames,  and 
th«  great  hall  at  Westminster.  The  latter 
WW  finished  the  year  before  his  death : 
aad  whflo  he  first  visited  it  after  his  re- 
turn from  Normandy,  be  replied  to  his 


flatterers,  that  there  was  nothing  in  ita 
dimensions  to  excite  their  wonder  :  it 
was  only  the  vestibule  to  the  palace 
which  he  intended  to  raise.  But  in  this 
respect  be  seems  to  have  followed,  not  to 
have  created,  the  taste  of  the  age.  Dur- 
ing bis  reign  structures  of  unusual  magni- 
ficence arose  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom : 
and  the  most  opulent  proprietors  sought 
to  distinguish  themselves  by  the  castles 
which  they  built,  and  the  monasteries 
which  they  founded.  Lingard. 

§  56.     Character  of  Hbnrt  I. 

This  prince  was  one  of  the  most  ac^ 
complished  that  has  filled  the  English 
throne ;  and  possessed  all  the  qualities  both 
of  body  and  mind,  natural  and  acquired, 
which  could  fit  him  for  the  high  station  to 
which  he  attained :  his  person  was  man- 
ly ;  his  countenance  engaging;  his  eyes 
clear,  serene,  and  penetrating.  The  afia- 
bility  of  his  address  encouraged  those  who 
might  be  overawed  by  the  sense  of  his 
dignity  or  his  wisdom ;  and  though  ha 
often  indulged  his  facetious  humour,  he 
knew  how  to  temper  it  with  discretion, 
and  ever  kept  at  a  distance  from  all  in- 
decent familiarities  with  his  courtiers. 
His  superior  eloquence  and  judgment 
would  have  given  him  an  ascendant,  even 
if  he  had  been  bom  in  a  private  station ; 
and  his  personal  bravery  would  have  pro- 
cured him  respect,  even  though  it  had 
been  less  supported  by  art  and  policy. 
By  his  great  progress  in  literature,  he  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Beau  Clerc,  or  the 
Scholar ;  but  his  application  to  sedentary 
pursuits  abated  nothing  of  the  activity 
and  vigilance  of  his  government;  and 
though  the  learning  of  that  age  was  better 
fitted  to  corrupt  than  improve  the  under- 
standing, his  natural  good  sense  preserved 
itself  untainted  both  from  the  pedantry 
and  superstition  which  were  then  so  pre- 
valent among  men  of  letters.  His  temper 
was  very  susceptible  of  the  sentiments  as 
well  of  friendship  as  resentment;  and 
his  ambition,  though  high,  might  be  es- 
teemed moderate,  had  not  his  conduct 
towards  his  brother  shewed,  that  he  was 
too  much  disposed  to  sacrifice  to  it  all 
the  maxims  of  justice  and  equity.  Died 
December  1, 1135,  aged  67,  having  reign- 
ed 35  years.  Hume, 

§  57.  Another  Character  of  Henry  I. 

A  contemporary  writer  has  left  us  the 
character  of  Henry  as  it  was  difibrently 
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drawn  by  his  frienda  and  enemies  after 
his  death.  By  the  former  he  waH  ranked 
among  the  wisest,  richest,  and  bravest  of 
our  nionarchs :  the  latter  loaded  his  me- 
mory with  the  reproach  of  cruelty,  avarice, 
and  incontinence.  To  an  indifferent  ob» 
server  at  the  present  day  his  reign  will 
oiler  little  worthy  of  praise,  unless  it  be 
the  severity  with  which  he  punished 
offences.  This  was  a  real  benefit  to  his 
people,  as  it  not  only  contributed  to  ex- 
tirpate tlie  robbers  by  profession,  but  also 
checked  the  rapacity  and  violence  of  the 
barons.  Still  his  merit  will  be  very  equi- 
vocal. As  long  as  each  conviction 
brought  with  it  a  fine  or  forfeiture  to  the 
royal  exchequer,  princes  were  stimulated 
to  the  execution  of  the  laws  by  a  sense  of 
personal  interest.  Henry,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  visited  the  injustice  of  others, 
scrupled  not  to  commit  injustice  himself. 
Probably  in  both  cases  he  had  in  view  the 
same  object,  his  own  emolument. 

He  was  naturally  suspicious ;  and  this 
dis{>osition  had  been  greatly  encouraged 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  clandestine 
attempts  of  bis  enemies.  On  one  occa- 
sion the  keeper  of  his  treasures  was  con- 
Ticted  of  a  design  on  his  life:  on  another, 
while  he  was  marching  in  the  midst  of 
his  army  towards  Wales,  an  arrow  from 
an  unknown  hand  struck  him  on  the 
breast,  but  was  repelled  by  the  temper  of 
his  cuirass.  Alarmed  by  these  incidents, 
he  always  kept  on  his  guard,  frequently 
changed  his  apartments,  and,  when  he  retir- 
ed to  rest,  ordered  sentinels  to  be  stationed 
at  the  door,  and  his  sword  and  shield  to  be 
placed  near  his  pillow. 

The  suspicious  are  generally  dissem- 
bling and  revengeful.  Henry  seldom  for- 
got an  injury,  though  he  would  disguise 
his  enmity  under  the  mask  of  friendship. 
Fraud,  and  treachery,  and  violence,  were 
employed  to  insnare  those  who  had  great- 
ly offended  him  ;  and  their  usual  portion 
was  death,  or  blindness,  or  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. After  his  decease  it  was 
discovered  that  his  cousin,  the  earl  of 
Moretoil,  whom  he  had  long  kept  in  con- 
finement, had  also  been  deprived  of  sight. 
Luke  de  Barre,  a  poet,  who  had  fought 
against  him,  was  made  prisoner  at  the 
close  of  the  last  war,  and  sentenced  by 
the  king  to  lose  his  eyes.  Charles  the 
good,  earl  of  Flanders,  was  present,  and 
lemoustrated  against  so  direful  a  punish- 
ment. It  was  not,  he  observed,  the  cus- 
tom of  civilized  nations  to  inflict  bodily 
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punishment  on  knights  who  had  drawn 
th<;  sword  in  the  service  of  their  lord.  **  It 
'*  is  not,"  replied  Henry,  *'  the  first  time 
'*  that  he  has  been  in  arms  against  roe. 
**  But  what  is  worse,  he  has  made  me  the 
subject  of  satire,  and  in  his  poems  has 
held  me  up  to  the  derision  of  my  ene- 
**  roies.  From  his  example  let  other  rer- 
"  sifiers  learn  what  they  may  expect,  if 
«<  they  offend  the  king  of  England.^'  The 
cruel  mandate  was  executed:  and  the 
troubadour,  in  a  paroxysm  of  agony, 
bursting  from  the  hands  of  the  officers, 
dashed  out  his  brains  against  the  wall. 

His  dissimulation  was  so  well  known 
that  he  was  mistrusted  even  by  his  favou* 
rites.  When  Bloet,  bishop  of  Liocolo, 
who  had  for  many  years  been  one  of  his 
principal  justiciaries,  was  told  that  the 
kinff  had  spoken  of  him  in  terms  of  the 
hichest  commendation :  **  Then,"  he  re- 
plied, *'  I  am  undone :  for  I  never  knew 
**  him  praise  a  man  whom  he  did  not  in- 
•*  tend  to  ruin."  The  event  justified  his 
apprehensions.  In  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment the  prelate  had  boasted  that  the 
monastery,  which  he  was  building  at 
Eynsham,  should  equal  that  which  Henry 
had  founded  at  Reading.  The  words 
were  carried  to  the  king,  and  the  fall  of 
the  ^  favourite  was  consummated.  He 
was  immediately  deprived  of  the  office 
of  justiciary  :  vexatious  prosecutions  were 
commenced  against  him :  by  fines  and  ex- 
tortions all  his  wealth  was  drawn  to  the 
royal  exchequer :  and  the  bishop  would 
probably  have  been  compelled  to  resign 
his  dignity,  had  he  not  died  by  a  sudden 
stroke  of  apoplexy,  as  he  was  speaking 
to  Henry. 

Malmsbury  has  allotted  to  the  king 
the  praise  of  temperance  and  continency. 
Perhaps  his  claim  to  the  first,  certainly 
his  claim  to  the  second,  of  these  virtues, 
rests  on  no  other  ground  than  the  partiality 
of  his  panegyrist.  If,  as  many  writers 
afiirm,  his  death  was  occasioned  by  the 
excess  with  which  he  ate  a  dish  of  lam- 
preys, we  may  fairly  doubt  of  his  tempe- 
rance: nor  can  the  continency  of  that 
man  be  much  commended,  who  is  known 
to  have  been  attached  to  several  mistresses^ 
and  of  whose  illegitimate  children  no  fewer 
than  seven  sons,  and  eight  daughters,  lived 
to  the  age  of  puberty.  Of  the  sons,  Ro- 
bert of  Caen,  earl  of  Gloucester,  was 
chiefiy  distinguished  by  his  father.  He 
will  claim  the  attention  of  the  reader  id 
the  following  reign. 
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Henry,  if  we  consider  the  value  of  mo- 
ney at  that  period,  was  immensely  rich. 
On  occasions  of  ceremony,  when  he  wore 
his  crown,  he  imitated  the  parade  of  the 
eastern  monarchs :  and  before  him  on  a 
table  were  displayed  the  most  precious  of 
his  treasures,  particularly  two  golden  vases 
of  extraordinary  dimensions,  and  elegant- 
ly enchased  with  jewels.  After  his  death, 
his  successor  found  in  the  exchequer,  be- 
sides the  plate  and  gems,  collected  by 
himself  and  his  two  predecessors,  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  of  pennies,  all 
of  just  weight,  and  of  pure  silver.  So  much 
wealth  had  enabled  him  to  indulge  his 
taste  for  architecture :  and  while  the  cas- 
tles, which  he  raised  on  the  borders  of 
Wales,  contributed  to  the  protection  of 
the  country,  by  repairing  and  rebuilding 
most  of  the  royal  palaces,  he  provided 
for  the  comfort  and  splendour  of  him- 
self and  his  successors.  At  Woodstock 
he  enclosed  a  spacious  park  for  deer,  and 
added  a  menagerie  for  wild  beasts,  among 
which  Malmsbury  mentions  lions,  leo- 
pards, lynxes,  camels,  and,  what  appears 
to  have  chiefly  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
historian,  a  porcupine.  But  his  religious 
foundations  principally  displayed  his 
magnificence.  These  were  three  monas- 
teries, two  for  regular  canons  at  Chiches- 
ter and  Dunstaple :  and  one  for  the  monks 
of  the  order  of  Ulugni,  situated  at  Reading, 
■ear  the  conflux  of  the  Thames  and  the 
Kennet,  where  the  great  roads  of  the 
kingdom  intersected  each  other.  The 
wealth  with  which  Henry  endowed  this 
establishment  did  not  seduce  the  monks 
from  the  rigid  observance  of  their  rule. 
It  was  their  custom  to  offer  hospitality  to 
all  who  passed  by  their  convent :  and  it 
was  believed  that  in  the  entertainment  of 
strangers  they  annually  expended  a  much 
larger  sum  than  was  devoted  to  their  own 
maintenance.  Lingai-d, 

§  58.    Character  of  Stephen. 

England  suffered  great  miseries  during 
the  reign  of  this  prince  :  but  his  personal 
character,  allowing  for  the  temerity  and 
injustice  of  his  usurpation,  appears  not  li- 
able to  any  great  exception ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  well  qualified,  had  he  suc- 
ceeded by  a  just  title,  to  have  promoted 
tbe  hapoiness  and  prosperity  of  his  sub- 
jects. He  was  possessed  of  industry,  ac- 
tivity, and  courage,  to  a  great  degree ;  was 
not  deficient  in  ability,  had  the  talent  of 
gaining  men's  affections;   and,  notwith- 


standing his  precarious  situation,  never 
indulged  himself  in  the  exercise  of  any 
cruelly  of  revenge.  His  advancement  to 
the  throne  procured  him  neither  tranquil- 
lity nor  happiness.  Died  1164.  Hume, 

§  59.     Another  Character  of  St EviiB^. 

Stephen  was  a  prince  of  great  courage, 
fortitude,  and  activity,  and  might  have 
reigned  with  the  approbation  of  his  peo- 
ple, had  he  not  been  harassed  by  the 
efforts  of  a  powerful  competitor,  which 
obliged  him  to  take  such  measures  for  his 
safety  as  were  inconsistent  with  the  dic- 
tates of  honour,  which  indeed  his  ambi- 
tion prompted  him  to  forego,  in  his  first 
endeavours  to  ascend  the  throne.  His 
necessities  afterwards  compelled  him  to 
infringe  the  charter  of  privileges  he 
granted  at  his  accession  ;  and  he  was  in- 
stigated by  his  jealousy  and  resentment 
to  commit  the  most  flagrant  outrages 
against  gratitude  and  sound  policy.  His 
vices,  as  a  king,  seem  to  have  been  the 
effect  of  troubles,  in  which  he  was  in- 
volved ;  for,  as  a  man,  he  was  brave, 
open,  and  liberal;  and,  during  the  short 
calm  that  succeeded  the  tempest  of  his 
reign,  he  made  a  progress  through  his 
kingdom,  published  an  edict  to  restrain 
all  rapine  and  violence,  and  disbanded 
the  foreign  mercenaries  who  had  preyed 
so  long  on  his  people.  SmoUell, 

§  60.     Character  of  Henry  II. 

Thus  died,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  ago, 
and  thirty-fifth  of  his  reign,  the  greatest 
prince  of  his  time  for  wisdom,  virtue,  and 
ability,  and  the  most  powerful  in  extent 
of  dominion,  of  all  those  that  had  ever 
filled  the  throne  of  England.  His  cha- 
racter, both  in  public  and  private  life,  is 
almost  without  a  blemish  ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  possessed  every  accomplishment, 
both  of  body  and  mind,  which  makes  a 
man  estimable  or  amiable.  He  was  of 
a  middle  stature,  strong,  and  well  propor- 
tioned ;  his  countenance  was  lively  and 
engaging,  his  conversation  affable  and  en- 
tertaining ;  his  elocution  easy,  persuasive, 
and  ever  at  command.  He  loved  peace, 
but  possessed  both  conduct  and  bravery 
in  war;  was  provident  without  timidity  ; 
severe  in  the  execution  of  justice  with- 
out rigour,  and  temperate  without  aus- 
terity. He  preserved  health,  and  kept 
himself  from  corpulency,  to  which  he  was 
somewhat  inclined,  by  an  abstemious  diet, 
and  by  frequent  exercise,  particularly  by 
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Wlien  he  could  enjoy  leisure,  remarkably  courteous  and  polite  ;  com- 
be recreated  himself  in  learned  confer-  passionate  to  all  in  distress ;  so  charitable, 
sation,  or  in  reading;  and  he  cultivated  that  he  constantly  allotted  one-tenth  of  his 
his  natural  talents  by  study,  above  any  household  provisions  to  the  poor,  and  in 
prince  of  his  time.  His  affections,  as  the  time  of  dearth  he  maintained  tea  thoo* 
vfel\  as  his  enmities,  were  warm  and  dura-  sand  indigent  persons,  from  the  beginning 
ble ;  and  his  long  experience  of  the  ingrati-  of  spring  to  the  end  of  autumn.  His 
tudeaud  infidelity  of  men  never  destroyed  talents,  naturally  good,  he  had  cultirated 
the  natural  sensibility  of  his  temper,  which  with  great  assiduity,  and  delighted  in  the 
disposed  him  to  friendship  and  society,  conversation  of  learned  men,  to  whom  he 
His  character  has  been  transmitted  to  us  was  a  generous  benefactor.  His  memory 
by  many  writers,  who  were  his  contempo-  was  so  surprisingly  tenacious,  that  be  ne« 
raries ;  and  it  resembles  extremely,  in  its  ver  forgot  a  face  nor  a  circumstance  thai 
most  remarkable  strokes,  that  of  his  ma-  was  worth  remembering.  Though  supe- 
temal  grandfather,  Henry  I.  excepting  rior  to  his  contemporaries  in  strength, 
only  that  ambition,  v/hich  was  a  ruling  riches,  true  courage,  and  military  skill, 
passion  in  both,  found  not  in  the  first  Hon-  he  never  engaged  in  war  without  relue- 
ry  such  unexceptionable  means  of  exert-  tance,  and  was  so  averse  to  bloodshed, 
ing  itself,  and  pushed  that  prince  into  that  he  expressed  an  uncommon  grief  at 
measures  which  were  both  criminal  in  the  loss  of  every  private  soldier;  yet  he 
themselves,  and  were  the  cause  of  further  was  not  exempt  from  human  frailties ; 
crimes,  from  which  his  grandson^s  con-  his  passions,  naturally  violent,  often  hur- 
duct  was  happily  exempted.  Died  1189.  ried  him  to  excess;  he  was  prone  to  an« 

Hume,  ger,  transported  with  the  lust  of  power, 

4  61.    Amther  Character  of  Henuy  II.  *"f  P<»rtie"l«/ly  ""r^^^i  of  incontinence, 

•'  not  only  m  the  affair  of  Rosamond,  whom 

Thus   died  Henry,  in  the  fifty-seventh  he  is  said  to  have  concealed  in  a  labyrinth 

year   of  his  age   (Hume  says  68)  and  at  Woodstock,  from   the  jealous  inquiry 

thirty-fifth  of  his  reign  ;   in  the  course  of  of  his  wife,  but  also  in  a  supposed  com- 

which  he  had,  on  sundry  occasions,  dis-  merce  with  the  French  princess  Adalais, 

played  all  the  abilities  of  a  politician,  all  ^ho  was  bred  in  England  as  the  future 

the  sagacity  of  a  legislator,   and  all  the  wife  of  his  son  Richard.     This  infamous 

magnammity  of  a  hero.    He  lived  revered  breach  of  honour  and  hospitality,  if  he  was 

above  all  the  princes  of  his  time:  and  his  actually  guilty,  is  the  foulest  slain  upon 

death  was  deeply  lamented  by  his  subjects,  his  character ;    though  the  fact  is  doubt- 

irhose  happiness  seems  to  have  been  the  ful,  and  we  hope  the  charge  untrue, 

chief  aim  of  all  his  endeavours.     He  not  SmoUetU 
only  enacted  wholesome  laws,  but  saw 

them  executed  with  great  punctuality.  %  ^2.  Character  of  Richard  I. 
He  was  generous  even  to  admiration,  The  most  shining  part  of  this  prince's 
with  regard  to  those  who  committed  character  was  his  military  talents ;  no  man 
offences  against  his  own  person ;  but  he  even  in  that  romantic  age  carried  courage 
never  forgave  the  injuries  that  were  offer-  and  intrepidity  to  a  greater  height ;  and 
ed  to  his  people,  for  atrocious  crimes  were  this  quality  gained  him  the  appellation  of 
punished  severely  without  respect  of  per-  the  lion-hearted,  cceur  de  lion.  He  pas- 
sons.  He  was  of  a  middle  stature,  sionately  loved  glory ;  and  as  his  conduct 
and  the  most  exact  proportion ;  his  coun-  in  the  field  was  not  inferior  to  his  valour, 
tenance  was  round,  fair,  and  ruddy ;  his  he  seems  to  have  possessed  every  talent 
blue  eyes  were  mild  and  engaging,  except  necessary  for  acquiring  it:  his  resent- 
in  a  transport  of  passion,  when  they  spar-  ments  also  were  high,  his  pride  uncon- 
kled  like  lightning,  to  the  terror  of  the  be-  querable,  and  his  subjects,  as  well  as  his 
holders.  He  was  broad-chested,  strong,  neighbours,  had  therefore  reason  to  appro- 
muscular,  and  inclined  to  be  corpulent,  hend,  from  the  continuance  of  his  reign, 
though  he  prevented  the  bad  effects  of  this  a  perpetual  scene  of  blood  and  violence, 
disposition  by  hard  exercise  and  continual  Of  an  impetuous  and  vehement  spirit,  he 
fatigue  :  he  was  temperate  in  his  meals,  was  distinguished  by  all  the  good  as  well 
even  to  a  degree  of  abstinence,  and  seldom  as  the  bad  qualities  which  are  incident  to 
or  ever  sat  down,  except  at  supper;  he  that  character.  He  was  open,  frank,  ge- 
4vas  eloquent,  agreeable,  and  facetious;  nerous,  sincere,  and  brave;  he  was  revenge- 
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ful,  domiDeeriog,  ambitious,  haughty,  and 
cruel,  aad  was  thus  better  calculated  to 
dazzle  men  by  the  splendour  of  his  enter- 
prises, than  either  to  promote  their  hap- 
piness, or  his  own  grandeur,  by  a  sound 
and  well-regulated  policy.  As  military 
talents  make  great  impression  on  the  peo- 
ple, he  seems  to  have  been  much  beloved 
by  his  English  subjects ;  and  he  is  re- 
marked to  have  been  the  first  prince  of 
the  Norman  line  who  bore  a  sincere  af* 
fection  and  regard  for  them.  He  passed, 
however,  only  four  months  of  his  reign  in 
that  kingdom:  the  crusade  employed  him 
near  three  years :  he  was  detained  about 
four  months  in  captivity  ;  the  rest  of  his 
reign  was  spent  either  in  war,  or  prepara- 
tions for  war,  against  France :  and  he  was 
so  pleased  with  the  fame  which  he  had 
acquired  in  the  east,  that  he  seemed  de- 
termined, notwithstanding  all  his  past 
misfortunes,  to  have  further  exhausted  his 
kingdom,  and  to  have  exposed  himself  to 
new  hazards,  by  conducting  another  ex- 
pedition against  the  infidels.  Died  April 
6,  1199,  aged  4%     Reigned  ten  years. 

Hume, 

§  63*      Another  Character  of  Richard  I. 

To  a  degree  of  muscular  strength, 
which  falls  to  the  lot  of  few,  Richard 
added  a  mind  incapable  of  fear.  Hence 
in  the  ancient  annalists  he  towers  as  a 
warrior  above  all  his  contemporaries. 
Nor  was  this  pre-eminence  conceded  to 
him  by  the  Christians  alone.  Even  a 
century  after  his  death  his  name  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Saracen  cavalier  to  chide 
nis  horse,  and  by  the  Saracen  mother  to 
terrify  her  children.  But  when  we  have 
given  him  the  praise  of  valour,  his  pane- 
|;yric  is  finished.  His  laurels  were  steeped 
in  blood,  and  his  victories  purchased 
with  the .  impoverishment  of  his  people. 
Of  the  meanness  to  which  he  could  stoop 
to  procure  money,  and  the  injustices  into 
which  he  was  hurried  by  the  impetuosity 
of  his  passions,  the  reader  has  found 
numerous  instances  in  the  preceding 
pages.  To  his  wife  he  was  as  faithless 
as  he  had  been  rebellious  to  his  father. 
If  in  a  fit  of  repentance  he  put  away  his 
mistress,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
his  reformation  did  not  survive  the  sick* 
ness  by  which  it  was  suggested.- 

The  only  benefits  which  the  nation  re- 
ceiyed  in  return  for  the  immense  sums 
with  which  it  had  furnished  the  king  in 


his  expedition  to  Palestine,  for  his  ransom 
from  captivity,  and  in  support  of  his  wars 
in  France,  were  two  legislative  charters. 
By  one  of  these  he  established  an  uni- 
formity of  weights  and  measures  through- 
out the  realm:  by  the  other  he  mitigated 
the  severity  of  the  law  of  wrecks.  For- 
merly it  had  been  held  that  by  the  loss  of 
the  vessel  the  original  owner  lost  all  right 
to  his  goods,  which  then  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  crown.  Henry  I.  had  granted 
that,  if  any  man  escaped  alive,  it  should 
be  considered  no  wreck  :  Henry  II.  added 
that,  if  even  a  beast  escaped  by  which  the 
owner  might  be  discovered,  he  should  be 
allowed  three  months  to  claim  his  property. 
Richard  now  enacted,  that  if  the  owner 
perished,  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  in 
their  default  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
should  have  a  prior  claim  in  preference 
to  the  crown.  Lingard. 

§  64.     Character  of  Jons, 

The  character  of  this  prince  is  nothing 
but  a  complication  of  vices,  equally  mean 
and  odious,  ruinous  to  himself,  and  de- 
structive to  his  people:  cowardice,  inac- 
tivity, folly,  levity,  licentiousness,  ingra- 
titude, treachery,  tyranny,  and  cruelty ; 
all  these  qualities  too  evidently  appear  in 
the  several  incidents  of  his  life,  to  give  us 
room  to  suspect  that  the  disagreeable  pic- 
ture has  been  anywise  overcharged  by 
the  prejudice  of  the  ancient  historians,  it 
is  hard  to  say,  whether  his  conduct  to  his 
father,  hits  brother,  his  nephew,  or  his 
subjects,  was  most  culpable ;  or  whether 
hxa  crimes  in  these  respects  were  not  even 
exceeded  by  the  baseness  which  appeared 
in  his  transactions  with  the  king  of  France, 
the  pope,  and  the  barons.  His  dominions, 
when  they  devolved  |o  him  by  the  death 
of  his  brother,  were  more  extensive  than 
have  ever  since  his  time  been  ruled  by 
any  English  monarch.  But  he  first  lost, 
by  his  mi.>*conduct,  the  flourishing  pro- 
vinces in  France,  the  ancient  patrimony  of 
his  family;  he  subjected  his  kingdom  to 
a  shameful  vassalage  under  the  see  of 
Rome;  he  saw  the  prerogatives  of  his 
crown  diminished  by  law,  and  still  more 
reduced  by  faction;  and  he  died  at  last 
when  in  danger  of  being  totally  expelled 
by  a  foreign  power,  and  of  either  ending 
his  life  miserably  in  a  prison,  or  seeking 
shelter  as  a  fugitive  from  the  pursuit  of 
his  enemies. 

The    prejudices     against   this    prince 
were  so  violeut,  that  he  was  believed  to 
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have  sent  an  embassy  to  the  emperor  of 
Morocco,  and  to  have  offered  to  chanpje 
his  reli^on  and  become  Mahometan,  in 
order  to  purchase  the  protection  of  that 
monarch  ;  but,  though  that  story  is  to!d 
us  on  plausible  authority,  it  is  in  itself  ut- 
terly improbable,  except  that  there  is  no- 
thing so  incredible,  as  may  not  become 
likely  from  the  folly  and  wickedness  of 
John.  Died  1216.  Hutne. 

§  65.     Another  Character  of  J oiis. 

When  Giraldus  delineated  the  cha- 
racters of  the  four  sons  of  Henry,  John 
had  already  debased  his  faculties  by  excess 
and  voluptuousness.  The  courtly  eye  of 
the  preceptor  could  indeed  discover  the 
germ  of  future  excellence  in  his  pupil: 
but  history  has  recorded  only  his  vices : 
bis  virtues,  if  such  a  monster  could  possess 
virtues,  were  unseen,  or  forgotten.  He 
stands  before  us  polluted  with  meanness, 
cruelty,  peijury,  and  murder;  uniting 
with  an  ambition,  which  rushed  through 
every  crime  to  the  attainment  of  its  object, 
a  pusillanimity  which  often,  at  the  sole 
appearance  of  opposition,  sank  into  de- 
spondency. Arrogant  in  prosperity, 
aoject  in  adversity,  he  neither  conciliated 
alTection  in  the  one,  nor  excited  esteem 
in  the  other.  His  dissimulation  was  so 
well  known,  that  it  seldom  deceived  :  his 
suspiciou  served  only  to  multiply  his 
enemies :  and  the  knowledge  of  his  vindic- 
tive temper,  contributed  to  keep  open  the 
breach  between  him  and  those  who  had 
incurred  his  displeasure.  Seldom  per- 
haps was  there  a  prince  with  a  heart  more 
callous  to  the  suggestions  of  pity.  Of 
his  captives  many  never  returned  from 
their  dungeons.  If  they  survived  their 
tortures,  they  were  left  to  perish  by  famine. 
He  could  even  affect  to  be  witty  at  the 
expense  of  his  victims.  AVhen  Geoffry, 
archdeacon  of  Norwich,  a  faithful  servant, 
had  retired  from  his  seat  at  the  exchequer 
on  account  of  the  interdict,  the  king  or- 
dered him  to  be  arrested,  and  sent  him 
a  cope  of  lead  to  keep  him  warm  in  his 
prison.  The  cope  was  a  large  mantle, 
covering  the  body  from  the  shoulders  to 
the  feet,  and  worn  by  clergymen  during  the 
service.  Wrapt  in  this  ponderdus  habit, 
with  his  head  only  at  Hberty,  the  un- 
happy man  remained  without  food  or  as- 
sistance till  he  expired.  On  another  oc- 
casion he  demanded  a  present  of  ten 
thousand  marks  from  an  opulent  Jew  at 
Bristol,  and  ordered  one  of  his  teeth  to  be 


drawn  every  morning  till  he  should  pro* 
duce  the  money.  The  Jew  was  obsti- 
nate. The  executioners  began  with  his 
double  teeth.  He  suffered  the  loss  of 
seven  :  but  on  the  eighth  day  solicited  a 
respite,  and  gave  security  for  the  payment. 
John  was  not  less  reprehensible  as  a  hus- 
band, than  he  was  as  a  monarch.  While 
Louis  took  from  him  his  provinces  on 
the  continent,  he  had  consoled  himself 
for  the  loss  in  the  company  of  his  beautiful 
bride:  but  he  soon  abandoned  her  to  re- 
vert to  his  former  habits.  The  licentious- 
ness of  his  amours  is  reckoned  by  every 
ancient  writer  among  the  principal  causes 
of  the  alienation  of  his  barons,  many  of 
whom  had  to  lament  and  revenge  the  dis- 
grace of  a  wife,  or  daughter,  or  sister. 
Isabella,  to  punish  the  infidelity,  imitated 
the  conduct,  of  her  husband.  But  Joha 
was  not  to  be  insulted  with  impunity. 
He  hanged  her  gallants  over  her  bed.  She 
bore  him  three  sons,  Henry,  Richard,  and 
Edmund;  and  three  daughters,  Jane, 
Eleanor,  and  Isabella.  His  illegitimate 
children  were  numerous.  Nine  sons  and 
one  daughter  are  mentioned  by  historians. 

Lingard, 

§  66.     Character  of  Henry  IH. 

The  most  obvious  circumstance  of  Hen- 
ry the  Third's  character,  is  his  incapacity 
for  government,  which  rendered  him  as 
much  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  his  own 
ministers  and  favourites,  and  as  little  at 
his  own  disposal,  as  when  detained  a  cap^ 
tive  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  From 
this  source,  rather  than  from  insincerity 
and  treachery,  arose  his  negligence  in  ob- 
serving his  promises ;  and  he  was  too  ea.sily 
induced,  for  the  sake  of  present  conve- 
nience, to  sacrifice  the  lasting  advantages 
arising  from  the  trust  and  confidence  of  his 
people.  Hence  were  derived  his  profu- 
sion to  favourites,  his  attachment  to  stran- 
gers, the  variableness  of  his  conduct,  his 
hasty  resentments,  and  his  sudden  for- 
giveness and  return  of  affection.  Instead 
of  reducing  the  dangerous  power  of  his 
nobles,  by  obliging  them  to  observe  the 
laws  towards  their  inferiors,  aid  setting, 
them  the  salutary  example  in  his  own  go- 
vernment, he  was  seduced  to  imitate  their 
conduct,  and  to  make  his  arbitrary  will, 
or  rather  that  of  his  ministers,  the  rule  of 
his  actions. 

Instead  of  accommodating  himself,  by 
a  strict  frugality,  to  the  embarrassed  situa- 
tion in  which  bis  revenue  had  been  hh^ 
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by  the  military  expedition  of  his  uncle,  restored  authority  to  the  government,  dis- 
thedissipationsof  his  father,  and  the  usur-  ordered  by  the  weakness  of  his  father; 
pations  of  the  barons ;  he  was  tempted  he  maintained  the  laws  against  all  the  ef- 
to  levy  money  by  irregular  exactions,  forts  of  his  turbulent  barons ;  he  fully  an- 
which,  without  enriching  himself,  impo-  nexed  to  the  crown  the  principality  of 
verished,  or  at  least  disgusted,  his  people.  Wales ;  he  took  the  wisest  and  most  effec- 
Of  all  men,  nature  seemed  least  to  have  tual  measures  for  reducing  Scotland  to  a 
fitted  him  for  being  a  tyrant ;  yet  are  like  condition ;  and  though  the  equity  of 
there  instances  of  oppression  in  his  reign,  this  latter  enterprise  may  reasonably  be 
which,  though  derived  from  the  prece-  questioned,  the  circumstances  of  the  two 
dents  left  him  by  his  predecessors,  had  kingdoms  promised  such  success,  and  the 
been  carefully  guarded  against  by  the  advantage  was  so  visible,  of  uniting  the 
great  charter ;  and  are  inconsistent  with  whole  island  under  one  head,  that  those 
all  rules  of  good  government :  and,  on  who  give  great  indulgence  to  reasons  of 
the  whole,  we  may  say,  that  greater  abi>  state  in  the  measures  of  princes,  will  not 
lities,  with  his  good  dispositions,  would  be  apt  to  regard  this  part  of  his  coodact 
have  prevented  him  from  falling  into  his  with  much  severity, 
faults ;  or,  with  worse  dispositions,  would  But  Edward,  however  exceptionable 
have  enabled  him  to  maintain  and  defend  his  character  may  appear  on  the  head  of 
them.  Died  November  16, 1273,  aged  64.  justice,  is  the  model  of  a  politic  and  war- 
Reigned  56  years.                       Hume.  like  king.  He  possessed  industry,  penetra- 

k  ^f       J    4L     nt       »      rxj          iTf  **^°»  courage,  vigour,  and  enterpnse.   He 

§  67.     Another  CharacUr  of  Henry  HI.  ^^  frugal  in  all  expences  that  were  not 

Henry  was  of  a  middle  size  and  robust  necessary ;  he  knew  how  to  open  the  pub- 
make,  and  his  countenance  had  a  pecu-  lie  treasures  on  proper  occasions ;  he  pu- 
liar  cast  from  his  left  eye-lid,  which  hung  nished  criminals  with  severity;  he  was 
down  so  far  as  to  cover  part  of  his  eye.  gracious  and  affable  to  his  servants  and 
The  particulars  of  his  character  may  be  courtiers;  and  being  of  a  majestic  figure, 

fathered  from  the  detail  of  his  conduct  expert  at  all  bodily  exercise,  and  in  the 

le  was  certainly  a  prince  of  very  mean  main  well-proportioned  in  his  limbs,  not- 

talents;  irresolute,  inconstant,  and  capri-  withsUnding  the  great  length  of  his  legs, 

cious;  proud,   insolent,   and   arbitrary;  he  was  as  well  qualified  to  captivate]  the 

arrogant  in  prosperity,  and  abject  in  ad-  populace  by  his  exterioir  appearance,  as 

versity  ;  profuse,  rapacious,  and  choleric,  to  gain  the  approbation  of  men  of  sense 

though  destitute  of  liberality,  economy,  by  his  more  solid  virtues.     Died  July  7, 

and  courage;    yet  his    continence  was  1307,  aged  69.     Reigned  35  years, 

praiseworthy,  as  well  as  his  aversion  to  Humcm 

cruelty ;  for  he  contented  himself  with  a     v      nv              /•  « 

punishing  the  rebels  in  their  effects,  when  ^  ^^-     ^^^  Character  of  Edward  L 

he  mi^ht  have  glutted  his  revenge  with  He  was  a  prince  of  very  dignified  ap- 

their   blood.     He  was  prodigal  even  to  pearance,    tall    iu   stature,   regular    and 

excess,  and  therefore  always  in  necessity,  comely  in  his  features,  with  keen  pierc- 

Notwithstanding  the  great  sums  he  levied  ing  eyes,  and  of  an  aspect  that  command- 

from  his  subjects,  and  though  his  occa-  ed  reverence  and  esteem.  His  constitution 

sions  were  never  so  pressing,  he  could  not  was  robust ;    his  strength  and  dexterity 

help  squandering  away  his  money  upon  perhaps  unequalled  in  his  kingdom ;  and 

worthless  favourites,  without  considering  Lis  shape  was  unblemished  in  all  other  re- 

the  difficulty  he  always  foundjn  obtain-  spects,  but  that  of  his  legs,  which  are 

ing  supplies  from  parliament.     Smollett.  said  to  have  been  too  long  in  proportion  to 

e   «^     ^t               /.-n             T  his  body;  whence  he  derived  the  epithet 

§  68.    CharacUr  o/ Edward  I.  ^^  j^^^^  5^^.,^     In  ^y,^  qualities  of  his 

The  enterprises  finished  by  this  prince,  head,  he  equalled  the  greatest  monarchs 
and  the  projects  which  he  formed,  and  who  have  sat  on  the  English  throne.  He 
brought  very  near  to  a  conclusion,  were  was  cool,  penetrating,  sagacious,  and  cir- 
more  prudent,  and  more  regularly  con-  cumspect.  The  remotest  comers  of  the 
ducted,  and  more  advantageous  to  the  earth  sounded  with  the  fame  of  his  ecu- 
solid  interest  of  this  kingdom,  than  those  rage ;  and  all  over  Europe  he  was  consi- 
which  were  undertake.!  in  any  reign  ei-  dered  as  the  flower  of  chivalry.  Nor 
ther  of  his  ancestors  or  sooceBSors.     He  was  he  less  consummate  in  his  legislative 
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capacity,  than  emineot  for  his  prowess* 
He  may  be  styled  the  English  Justioiaa  : 
for,  besides  the  excellent  statutes  that  were 
enacted  in  his  reign,  he  new-modelled  the 
administration  of  justice,  so  as  to  render 
it  more  sure  and  summary;  he  fixed  pro- 
per bounds  to  the  courts  of  jurisdiction  ; 
settled  a  new  and  easy  method  of  collect- 
ing the  revenue,  and  established  wise  and 
effectual  methods  of  preserving  peace 
and  order  among  his  subjects.  Yet, 
with  all  these  good  qualities,  he  cherished 
a  dangerous  ambition,  to  which  he  did 
not  scruple  to  sacrifice  the  good  of  his 
country ;  witness  his  ruinous  war  with 
Scotland,  which  drained  the  kingdom  of 
men  and  money,  and  gave  rise  to  that 
rancorous  enmity  waich  proved  so  preju- 
dicial to  both  nations.  Though  he  is 
celebrated  for  his  chastity  and  regular  de- 
portment, there  is  not,  in  the  whole  course 
of  his  reign,  one  instance  of  his  libera- 
lity and  munificence.  He  had  great  abi- 
lities, but  no  genius ;  and  was  an  accom- 
plished warrior,  without  the  least  spark  of 
heroism.  StnolleU. 

§  70.     Character  of  Edward  II. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  man  more 
innocent  or  inoffensive  than  this  unhappy 
king  ;  nor  a  prince  less  fitted  for  govern- 
ing that  fierce  and  turbulent  people  sub- 
jected to  his  authority.     He  was  obliged 
to  devolve  on  others  the  weight  of  go- 
vernment, which  he  had  neither  ability 
nor  inclination  to  bear :  the  same  indo- 
lence and  want  of  penetration  led  him  to 
make  choice  of  ministers  and  favourites, 
which  were  not  always  best  qualified  for 
the  trust  committed  to  them.     The  sedi- 
tious grandees,  pleased  with  his  weakness, 
and  complaining  of  it,  under  pretence  of 
attacking  his  ministers,  insulted  his  person, 
and  invaded  his  authority ;  and  the  im- 
patient populace,  ignorant  of  the  source 
of  their  grievances,  threw  all  the  blame 
upon   the  king,  and  increased  the  public 
disorders  by  their  faction  and  insolence. 
It  was  in  vain  to  look  for  protection  from 
the  laws,  whose  voice,  always  feeble  in 
those  times,  was  not  heard  in  the  din  of 
arms:    what  could  not  defend  the  king, 
was  less  able  to  give  shelter  to  any  one  of 
his  people ;  the  whole  machine  of  govern- 
njent  was  torn  in  pieces,  with  fury  and 
violence ;  and  men,  instead  of  complain- 
ing against  the  manners  of  the  a^,  and 
the  form  of  their  constitutiony  which  re- 


quired the  most  steady  and  the  moat  ski- 
ful  hand  to  conduct  them,  imputed  all  er- 
rors to  the  person  who  had  the  miafortiioe 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  reins  of  empire. 
Murdered  21st  September,  1327. 

Humt. 

§  71.     Another  Character  of  Edward  1L 

Thus  perished  Edward  II.  after  having 
atoned  by  his  sufferings  for  all  the  erron 
of  his  conduct.  He  is  said  to  have  re- 
sembled his  father  in  the  accomplish- 
ments of  his  person,  as  well  as  in  his  coun- 
tenance :  but  in  oilier  respects  he  seems 
only  to  have  inherited  the  defects  of 
his  character ;  for  he  was  cruel  and  illi- 
beral, without  his  valour  or  capacity.  He 
had  levity,  indolence,  and  irresolution, 
in  common  with  other  weak  princes ; 
but  the  distinguishing  foible  of  his  cha- 
racter was  that  unaccountable  passion  for 
the  reigning  favourites,  to  which  he  sa- 
crificed every  other  consideration  of  po- 
licy and  convenience,  and  at  last  fell  a 
miserable  victim.  SmoUeU. 

§  72.     Character  of  Edward  III. 

The  English  are  apt  to  consider  with 
peculiar  fondness  the  history  of  Edward 
the  Third,  and  to  esteem  his  reign,  as  it 
was  one  of  the  longest,  the  most  glorioas 
also,  which  occurs  in   the  annals  of  the 
nation.     The  ascendant  which  they  begaa 
to  have  over  France,  their  rival  and  na- 
tional enemy,  makes  them  cast  their  eyes 
on  this  period  with  great  complacency, 
and  sanctifies  every  measure  which  Ed- 
ward embraced  for  that  end.     But  his  do- 
mestic government  is  really  more  admira- 
ble, than  his  foreign  victories  ;   and  Eng- 
land enjoyed  by  his  prudence  and  vigour 
of  administration,    a   longer   interval  of 
domestic   peace    and    tranquillity,    than 
she  had  been  blest  with  in  any  former  pe- 
riod, or   than  she  experienced  for  many 
years  after.      He  gained  the  affections  of 
the  great,  and  curbed  their  licentiousness; 
he  made  them  feel  his  power,  without  their 
daring,  or  even  being  inclined,  to  murmur 
at  it;  his  affable  and  obliging  behaviour, 
his    munificence    and  generosity,    made 
them  submit  with  pleasure  to  his  domi- 
nion ;  his  valour  and  conduct  made  them 
successful   in  most  of  their  enterprises; 
and  their  unquiet  spirits,  directed  against 
a  public  enemy,  had  no  leisure  to  breed 
disturbances,  to  which  they  were  natu- 
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mlly  so  much  inclined,  and  which  the 
Ibrm  of  the  govemmeDt  seemed  so  much 
to  authorize.  This  was  the  chief  benefit 
which  resulted  from  Edward*s  victories 
and  conquests.  His  foreign  wars  were, 
in  other  respect^  neither  founded  in  jus- 
tice, nor  directed  to  any  very  salutary 
purpose.  His  attempt  against  the  king  of 
Scotland,  a  minor,  and  a  brother-in-law, 
and  the  revival  of  his  grandfather's  claim 
of  superiority  over  that  kingdom,  were 
both  unreasonable  and  ungenerous :  and 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  too  soon  seduced 
by  the  glaring  prospects  of  French  con- 
quest, from  the  acquisition  of  a  point 
which  was  practicable,  and  which  might 
really,  if  attained,  have  been  of  lasting 
utility  to  his  country,  and  to  his  succes- 
fiors.  But  the  glory  of  a  conqueror  is  so 
dazzling  to  the  vulgar,  and  the  anirno^ 
sity  of  nations  so  extreme,  that  the  fruit- 
less desolation  of  so  fine  a  part  of  Eu- 
rope as  France  is  totally  disregarded  by 
us,  and  never  considered  as  a  blemish  in 
the  character  or  conduct  of  this  prince : 
and  indeed,  from  the  unfortunate  state  of 
human  nature,  it  will  commonly  happen 
that  a  sovereign  of  great  genius,  such  as 
Edward,  who  usually  finds  every  thing 
easy  in  the  domestic  government,  will 
turn  himself  towards  military  enterprises, 
where  alone  he  meets  opposition,  and 
where  he  has  full  exercise  for  his  indus- 
try and  capacity.  Died  21st  of  June, 
aged  65,  in  the  5 1st  year  of  his  reign. 

Hume, 

$  75.  Another  Character  ofEnwARiy  III. 

Edward^s   constitution  had  been   im- 
paired by  the  fatigues  of  his  youth ;  so 
that  he  began  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  old 
age,  before  they  approach  in  the  common 
course  of  nature  :  and  now  he  was  seized 
with    a  malignant  fever,  attended  with 
eruptions,  that  soon  put  a  period  to  his 
life.     When  his  distemper  became  so  vio- 
lent,  that  no  hope   of  his  recovery  re- 
mained, all  his  attendants  forsook  him, 
as  a  bankrupt  no  longer  able  to  requite 
their  services.      The    ungrateful    Alice, 
waiting   until   she  perceived  him  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  was  so  inhuman  as  to 
atrip   him  of  his  rings  and  jewels,  and 
leave  him  without  one  domestic  to  close 
his  eyes,  and  do  the  last  offices  to  his 
breathless     corse.      In    this    d&plorable 
condition,  bereft  of  comfort  and  assist- 
ance, the  mighty  Edward  lay  expiring ; 


when  a  priest,  not  quite  so  savage  as  the 
rest  of  his  domestics,  approached  his  bed ; 
and,  finding  him  still  breathing,  began  to 
administer  some  comfort  to  his  soul.  Ed- 
ward had  not  yet  lost  all  perception,  when 
he  found  himself  thus  abandoned  and  for- 
lorn, in  the  last  moments  of  his  life.  He 
was  just  able  to  express  a  deep  sense  of 
sorrow  and  contrition  for  the  errors  of  his 
conduct,  and  died  pronouncing  the  name 
of  Jesus. 

Such  was  the  piteous  and  obscure  end 
of  Ed  ward  the  Third,  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  greatest  princes  that  ever  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  England  ;  whether  we  respect 
him  as  a  warrior,  a  lawgiver,  a  monarch, 
or  a  man.  He  possessed  all  the  roman- 
tic spirit  of  Alexander  ;  the  penetration, 
the  fortitude,  the  polished  manners  of 
Julius;  the  liberality,  the  munificence, 
the  wisdom  of  Augustus  C8e<<ar.  He  was 
tall,  majestic,  finely  shaped,  with  a  pierc- 
ing eye,  and  aquiline  visage.  He  excel- 
led all  his  contemporaries  in  feats  of 
arms  and  personal  address.  He  was  cour- 
teous, affable,  and  eloquent ;  of  a  free  de- 
portment, and  agreeable  conversation ; 
and  had  the  art  of  commanding  the  af- 
fection of  his  subjects,  without  seeming  to 
solicit  popularity.  The  love  of  glory  was 
certainly  the  predominant  passion  of  Ekl- 
ward,  to  the  gratification  of  which  he  did 
not  scruple  to  sacrifice  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, the  lives  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
interests  of  his  country.  And  nothing 
could  have  induced  or  enabled  his  people 
to  bear  the  load  of  taxes  with  which  they 
were  encumbered  in  his  reign,  but  the 
love  and  admiration  of  his  person,  the 
fame  of  his  victories,  and  the  excellent 
laws  and  regulations  which  the  parlia- 
ment enacted  with  his  advice  and  con- 
currence. SmoUettp 

§  74.     Character  of  Richard  II. 

All  the  writers  who  have  transmitted  to 
us  the  history  of  Richard,  composed  their 
works  during  the  reign  of  the  Lancastrian 
princes;  and  candour  requires   that  we 
should  not  give   entire  credit  to  the  re- 
proaches which  have  been  thrown   upon 
his  memory.    But  after  making  all  proper 
abatements,  he  still  appears  to  have  been 
a  weak  prince,  and  unfit  for  government ; 
less  for  want  of  natural  parts  and  capa« 
city,  than  of  solid  judgment  and  goad 
education.    He  was  violent  in  his  temp«r« 
profuse  in  his  expencea,  fond  of  idle  t ao^r 
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and  magnificeDce,  deroted  to  favouritett  grade  the  dijniity  of  bis   character  tod 

and  addicted  to  pleasure ;  passions,  all  situation.     Though  we  find  none  of  his 

of  them,   the  most  inconsistent  with  a  charities    on  record,    all    his    histoiians 

prudent  economy,  and  consequently  dan-  agree,  that  he  excelled  all  his  predaoes- 

gerous  in  a  limited  and  mixed  govern-  sors  in  state  hospitality,  and  fed  a  thou- 

ment.     liad  he  possessed  the  talents  of  sand  every  day  from  his  kitchen, 
gaining,  and,  still  more,  of  overawing  his  Smott^ 

zi^r^^if  Ki^^rbLl  s  ^  ^«-  ^»<"*«-  ^'^  of  R.cH.„  n. 

lowed  to  carry  much  further  his  oppres-        Richard  of  Bourdeaux  (so  called  from 
sions  over  his  people,  ifhe  really  was  guilty  the  place  of  his  birth)  was  remarkably 
of  any,  without  their  daring  to  rebel,  or  beautiful  and  handsome  in  hu  person; 
even  murmur  against  him.     But  when  the  ond  doth   not  seem  to  be  naturally  de- 
grandees  were  tempted,  by  his  want  of  fective,  either  in  courage  or  undersland- 
prudence  and  rigour,  to  resist  his  autho-  jog*     For  on  some  occasions,  particalariy 
rity,  and  execute  the  most  violent  enter-  in  the    dangerous  insurrections  of  the 
prises  upon  him,  he  was  naturally  led  to  crowd,  he  acted  with  a  degree  of  spirit 
seek  for  an  opportunity  of  retaliation ;  and  prudence  superior  to  his  years.     But 
justice  was   neglected;  the  lives  of  the  his  education  was  miserable  neglected; 
chief  nobility  sacrificed ;    and  all  these  or,  rather,  he  was  intentionally  corrupted 
evils  seem  to  have  proceeded  more  from  and  debauched  by  three  ambitious  uoclesi 
a  settled  design  of  establishing  arbitrary  >vho,  being  desirous  of  retaimng  the  ma* 
power,  than  from  the  insolence  of  victory,  uagement  of  his  affairs,  encouraged  hia 
and  the  necessities  of  the  king's  situation,  to  spend  his  time  in  the  company  of  dis- 
The  manners,  indeed,  of  the  age,  were  the  solute  young  people  of  both  sexes,  in  a 
chief  sources  of   such    violence;    laws,  continual  course  of  feasting  and  dissipatioo. 
which  were  feebly  executed  in  jpeaceable  By  this  means,  he  contracted  a  taste  for 
times,  lost  all  their  authority  m  public  pomp  and  pleasure,  and  a  dislike  to  boa- 
convulsions.     Both  parties    were    alike  ness.     The  greatest  foible  in  the  chancier 
guilty ;  or,  if  any  difference  may  be  re-  of  this  unhappy  prince  was  an  exceanfs 
marked  between  them,  we  shall  find  the  fondness  for,  and  unbounded  liberality  to^ 
authority  of  the  crown,  being  more  legal,  his  favourites,  which  enraged  hia  uodes* 
was  commonly  carried,  when  it  prevailed,  particularly  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  aad 
to   less  desperate  extremities  than  those  disgusted  such  of  the  nobility  as  did  ool 
of  aristocracy*.  partake  of  his  bounty.     He  was  an  affiso- 

tionate  husband,  a  generous  master,  and  a 

$  75.  Another  Character  of  Richard  II.  faithful  friend;  and  if  he  had  receifeda 

o    .  ,i_   1    .         I    •        ro-  u  ^  proper  education,  might  have  proved  a 

Such  was  the  last  concliision  of  Richard  J^^^^  ^^^     ^^  ^j  &       • 

II.  a  weak,  vain,  frivolous,  inconstant,  »  o  ^o  j 

prince;    without  weight  to  balance   the  t  mr,    rii        i       rwi 

scales  of  government,   without  discern-  ^  77.  CharaxUer  of  Hehry  IV. 

ment  to  choose  a  good  ministry ;  without        The  great  popularity  which  Henry  eo- 

virtue  to  oppose  the  measures,  or  advice,  joyed  before  he  attained  the  crown,  and 

of  evil  counsellors,  even  where  they  hap-  which  had  so  much  aided  him  in  the  acqai- 

pened   to  clash  with  his  own  principles  sition  of  it,  was  entirely  lost,  many  yeais 

and  opinion.     He  was  a  dupe  to  flattery,  before  the  eqd  of  his  reign,  and  he  go- 

a  slave  to  ostentation,  and  not  more  apt  to  verned  the  people  more  by  terror  than  af- 

give  up  his  reason  to  the  suggestion  of  fection,  more  by  his  own  policy  than  their 

sycophants  and  vicious  ministers  than  to  sense  of  duty  and  allegiance.    W  hen  men 

sacrifice  those  ministers  to  his  safety.   He  came  to  reflect  in  cold  blood  on  the  crimes 

was  idle,  profuse,  and  profligate ;  and,  which  led  him  to  the  throne ;  and  the  re- 

though  brave  by  starts,  naturally  jpusilla-  bellion  against  his  prince ;  the  deposition 

nimous,   and  irresolute.    His  pnde  and  of  a  lawful  king,  guilty  sometimes  of  op- 

lesentment  prompted  him  to  cruelty  and  pression,  but  more  frequently  of  impru- 

oreach  of  faith;    while    his   necessities  dences;  the  exclusion  of  the  true  heir; 

obliged  him  to  fleece  his  people,  and  de-  the  murder  of  his  sovereign  and  near  re* 

*  He  was  tUnred  to  death  in  pmooyor  flfarderadi  after  haviqg  been  dethroaed,  A.  I>«  1399,  ia 
the  year  of  his  age  34 i  oThU  rctgnSS. 
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lation;    these  were  such  enormities,  as  economy,  and  ill-jadged  profusion.    He 

drew  on  him  the  hatred  of  his  subjects,  was  tame  from  caution,  humble  from  fear, 

sanctified  all  the  rebellions  against  him,  cruel  from  policy,  and  rapacious  from  in- 

and  made  the  executions,  though  not  re-  digence.     He  rose  to  the  throne  by  perfidy 

markably  severe,  which  he  found  neces-  and  treason,  and  established  his  authority 

eary  for  the  maintenance  of  his  authority,  in  the  blood  of  his  sulgects;  and  died  a 

appear  cruel  as  well  as  iniquitous  to  his  penitent  for  his  sins,  because  he  could  no 

people.     Yet,  without  pretending  to  apo-  longer  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  transgres- 

logize  for  these  crimes,  which  must  eTer  be  sions.  SmoUett. 

held  in  detestation,  it  may  be  remarked,  . 

that  he  was  insensibly  led  into  this  blam-  *  ^^-  ^^^o^^*^  o/Hbhey  V. 
able  conduct,  by  a  train  of  incidents,  Henry  was  tall  and  slender,  with  a  lon^ 
which  few  men  possess  virtue  enough  to  neck,  an  engaging  aspect,  and  limbs  of 
withstand.  The  injustice  with  which  his  the  most  elegant  turn.  He  excelled  all 
predecessor  had  treated  him,  in  first  con-  the  youth  of  that  age,  In  agility  and  the 
demning  him  to  banishment,  and  then  de-  exercise  of  arms ;  was  hardy,  patient,  la- 
spoiling  him  of  his  patrimony,  made  him  borious,  and  more  capable  of  endurinir 
naturally  think  of  revenge,  and  of  reco-  cold,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  than  any  indi- 
verrng  his  lost  rights ;  the  headstrong  zeal  vidual  in  his  army.  His  valour  was  such 
of  the  people  hurried  him  into  the  throne ;  as  no  danger  could  startle,  and  no  diffi- 
the  care  of  his  own  security,  as  well  as  culty  oppose ;  nor  was  bis  policy  inferior 
his  ambition,  made  him  an  usurper ;  and  to  his  courage. 

the  steps  have  always  been  so  few  between        He  managed  the  dissensions  among  his 

the  pnsons  of  princes  and  their  graves,  enemies  with  such  address,  as  spoke  him 

that  we  need  not  wonder  that  Richard's  consummate  in  the  arts  of  the  cabinet, 

fate  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  He  fomented  their  jealousy,  and  conver- 

All  these  considerations  made  the  king's  ted  their  mutual  resentment  to  his  own 

situation,  if  be  retained  any  sense  of  vir-  advantage. 

tue,  very  much  to  be  lamented ;  and  the        Henry  possessed  a  self-tought  genius 

inquietudes  with  which  he  possessed  his  that  blazed  out  at  once,  without  the  aid 

envied  greatness,  and  the  remorses  by  of  instruction  and  experience:  and  a  fund 

which,    It    is  said,   he   was  continually  of  natural  sagacity,   that    made    ample 

haunted,  rendered  him  an  object  of  our  amends  for  all   these  defects.     He  was 

S'ty,  even  when  seated  upon  the  throne,  chaste,  temperate,  moderate,  and  devout  - 

utit  must  be  owned,  that  his  prudence,  scrupulously  just  in  his  administration' 

vigilance,  and  foresight  in  maintaining  his  and  severely  exact  in  the  discipline  of  his 

power,  were  admirable ;  his  command  of  army ;    upon  which  he  knew  his  glory 

temper   remarkable  ;    his  courage,  both  and  success,  in  a  great  measure,  depended, 

military  and  political,  without  blemish:  In  a  word,  it  must  be  owned,  he  was 

and  he  possessed  many  qualities,  which  without  an  equal  in  the  arts  of  war  poli- 

fitted  him  for  his  high  station,  and  which  cy,  and  government.    But  we  cannot  be 

rendefed  his  usuipation  of  it,  though  per-  so  far  dazzled  with  his  great  qualities,  as 

nicious  in  after-times,  rather  salutary  du-  to  overlook  the  defects  in  his  character, 

ring  his  own  reign,  to  the  English  nation.  His  pride  and  imperious  temper  lost  him 

Died  1413.   Aged  43.  Hume.  the  hearts  of  the  fVench  nobility,  and  fre* 

&  7»     Anni%^  riurrnrj^  nf  Hrv»v  TV  ^ue^tly  fell  out  luto  Outrage  And  abuse  t 

%  78.   AnoUicr  Character  of  Henry  IV.  „  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^,^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

Henry  IV.  was  of  a  middle  stature,  the  Marecbal  I'lsle  d'Adam  with  the  ut-* 

well-proportioned,  and  perfect  in  all  the  most  indignity,  although  that  nobleman 

exarase  of  arms  and  chivalry ;  his  coun-  had  given  him  no  other  offence,  than  that 

tenanoe  was  severe  rather  than  serene,  and  of  coming  into  his  presence  in  plain  de- 

his  disposition  sour,  sullen,  and  reserved ;  cent  apparel.  Smollett. 

he  possessed  a  great  share  of  courage,  for-      -^  a     r     r^ 

dtude,  and  penetration ;  was  naturally  im-      §  ^0.  Anolher  CharacUr  of  HKNay  V. 
perious,  though  he  bridled  his  temper  with        The  splendour  which  conquest  thrvif 

a  great  deal  of  caution;    superstitious,  round  the  person  of  Henry  during  his  life, 

though  without  the  least  tincture  of  virtue  still  adheres  to  hia  memory  four  oeaturies 

and  true  religion ;  and  meanly  parsimo-  after  his  death.     But  he  was  not  only  a 

nioas,  though  justly  censured  for  want  of  warrior :  he  was  also  a  statesman.    The 
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praise  of  coastflutional  courage  he  may 
share  with  many  of  his  predecessors :  be 
surpassed  most  of  them  iu  the  skill,  with 
which  he  fomented  the  dissensions  among 
his  antagonists,  and  improved  to  the  best 
advantage  the  unexpected  events,  which 
chequered  the  busy  scene  of  French  poli* 
tics.  Success,  however,  gave  a  tinge  of 
arrogance  to  his  character.  He  did  not 
sufficiently  respect  the  prejudices,  or  spare 
the  feelings,  of  his  new  subjects :  the  pomp 
and  superiority,  which  he  displayed,  mor- 
tified their  vanity:  and  the  deference 
which  he  exacted  from  the  proudest  of 
the  French  nobility,  was  reluctantly 
yielded  by  men,  who,  under  the  weak 
reign  of  Charles,  had  been  accustomed  to 
trample  on  the  authority  of  their  sovereign. 
Continually  engaged  in  war,  he  had  little 
leisure  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  legis- 
lator :  but  he  has  been  commended  for  his 
care  to  enforce  the  equal  administration 
of  justice ;  and  was  beloved  by  the  lower 
classes  both  in  France  and  England,  for 
the  protection  which  he  afforded  them 
against  the  oppression  of  their  superiors. 
To  those,  who  served  him,  if  he  were  a 
stern,  be  was  also  a  bountiful  master : 
and  though  he  punished  severely,  he  re- 
warded with  munificence.  By  military 
men  he  was  belored  and  adored :  and 
the  officers  of  the  army  in  France  re- 
solved to  prove  the  sincerity  of  that  at* 
tachment  which  they  professed  for  him 
while  living,'  by  the  extraordinary  pomp 
with  which  they  paid  the  last  duties  to 
his  remains. 

On  the  funeral  car,  and  under  a  rich 
canopy  of  silk,  was  placed  a  bed  of  crim- 
son and  gold,  on  which  reposed  the  effi- 
gy of  the  king  in  his  robes,  with  a  crown 
of  gold  on  the  head,  the  sceptre  in  the 
right  hand,  and  the  globe  and  cross  in  the 
left.  It  was  preceded  and  followed  by 
five  hundred  knights  and  esquires  in 
black  armour,  with  their  spears  reversed. 
Around  the  corpse  walked  three  hundred 
torch-bearers,  intermixed  with  persons 
bearing  achievements,  banners,  and  pen- 
nons. The  clergy  of  every  district,  through 
which  the  procession  passed,  were  ar- 
ranged in  lines  on  each  side ;  and  be- 
hind rode  the  nobility,  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  the  king  of  Scots  as  chief 
mourner.  After  these,  at  the  disUnoe  of 
a  league,  followed  queen  Catharine  with 
a  nuaMTous  ntinae.    la  this  manner  the 


body  of  the  king  wai  conveyed  to 
and  Rouen,  where  it  lay  in  stmte;  and 
from  Rouen  by  short  journeys  to  Calais^ 
where  a  fleet  was  in  waiting  to  timnspoft 
it  to  England.  As  the  proceesioD  ap- 
proached the  metropolis,  it  waa  met  hj 
the  bishops,  the  mitred  abbots,  and  the 
clergy;  and  the  obsequies  were  performed, 
in  presence  of  the  whole  parbament,  fint 
in  St.  Paul's,  and  then  in  Westminslir 
abbey.  The  corpse  was  interred  near 
the  shrine  of  Edward  the  confessor :  and 
the  tomb  was  long  visited  by  the  people 
with  sentiments  of  veneration  and  regret 

§  81.  Hume's  Acoount  of  Henkt  VI. 
(^for  there  is  no  regular  CharacUr  of 
this  Prince  given  by  Una  Historian)  i» 
expressed  in  thefolunnng  manner. 

In  this  manner  finished  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  who,  while  yet  in  his  cradle, 
had  been  proclaimed  king  both  of  France 
and  England,  and  who  began  bis  life  with 
the  most  splendid  prospects  wbidi  any 
prince  in  Europe  had  ever  enjoyed.  Tfa* 
revolution  was  unhappy  for  bis  people,  as 
it  was  the  source  of  civil  wars ;  but  was 
almost  entirely  indifferent  to  Henry  him- 
self, who  was  utterly  incapable  of  exei^ 
cising  his  authority,  and  who,  provided 
he  met  perpetually  with  good  usage,  was 
equally  easy,  as  be  was  equally  enslaved, 
in  the  hands  of  his  enemies  and  of  bis 
friends.  His  weakness,  and  his  dispoted 
title,  were  the  chief  causes  of  bis  public 
misfortunes  :  but  whether  his  queen  aad 
his  ministers  were  not  guilty  of  some  great 
abuses  of  power,  it  is  not  easy  for  us,  al 
this  distance  of  time,  to  determine.  There 
remain  no  proofs  on  record  of  any  consi- 
derable violation  of  the  laws,  except  m 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Glouceatar, 
which  was  a  private  crime,  formed  no 
precedent,  and  was  but  too  much  of  a 
piece  with  the  usual  ferocity  and  cruelty 
of  the  times. 

§  S%  SuoLLETS*s  Account  of  the  Death  ^ 
Henry  VI.  loith  some  SlridureB  if 
Character f  is  as  follows. 

This  insurrection*  in  all  probability 
hastened  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
Henry,  who  was  found  dead  in  the  Tower, 
in  which  he  had  been  confined  since  the 
restoration  of  Edward.  The  greater  part 
of  historians  have  alliagedy  that  he  was 


*  Revolt  eftliebaitaf^  of 
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apsassinated  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  interred :  but  it  waa  afterwards  removed, 

who  was  a  prince  of  the  most  brutel  dis-  by  order  of  Richard  III.  to  Windsor, 

position  ;  while  some  modems,  from  an  and  there  buried  with  great  funeral  so- 

affectation  of  singularity,  affirm  that  Hen-  lemnity. 

ry  died  of  ffrief  and  vexation.     This,  no  t  o«    /^i        .       i»t^  *««. 
doubt,  might  have  been  ihe  case;  and  it           ^  ^^'  ^^^^  of  Edward  IV. 
must  be  owned,  that  nothing  appears  in        Edward  is  said  to  have  been  the  most 
history,  from  which   either  Edward  or  accomplished,  and,  till  he  grew  too  on* 
Richard  could  be  convicted  of  having  con-  wieldy,  the  most  handsome  man  of  the 
trived  or  perpetrated  his  murder  :  but,  at  age.     The  love  of  pleasure  was  his  ruling 
the  same  time,  we  must  observe  some  con-  passion.     ¥ew  princes  have  been  more 
curring  circumstances   that    amount    to  magnificent  in  their  dress,  or  more  licen« 
strong  presumption  against  the  reigning  tious  in  their  amours  :  few  have  indulged 
monarch.     Henry  was  of  a  hale  consti-  more  freely  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table, 
tution,  but  just  turned  of  fifty,  naturally  But  such  pursuits  often  interfered  with  his 
insensible  of  affliction,  and  hackneyed  in  duties,  and  at  last  incapacitated  him  for 
the   vicissitudes  of  fortune,  so  that  one  active  exertion.     Even  in  youth,  while 
would  not  expect  he  should  have  died  of  he  was  fighting  for  the  throne,  he  was  al- 
age  and  infirmity,  or  that  his  life  would  ways  the  last  to  join  his  adherents :  and 
have  been  affected  by  grief  arising  from  in  manhood,  when  he  was  firmly  seated 
bis  last  disaster.     His  sudden  death  was  on  it,  he  entirely  abandoned  the  charge 
suspicious,  as  well  as  the  conjuncture  at  of  military  affairs  to  his  brother  the  duke 
which  he  died,  immediately  after  the  sup-  of  Gloucester.     To  the  chief  supporters 
pression  of  a  rebellion,  which  seemed  to  of  the  opposite  party  he  was  cruel  and 
declare  that  Eldward  would  never  be  quiet,  unforgiving :  the  blood  which  be   shed, 
while  the  head  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  intimidated  his  friends  no  less  than  his 
remained  alive :  and  lastly,  the  suspicion  foes  ;  and  both  lords  and  commons,  du- 
is    confirmed   by  the    characters   of  the  ring  his  reign,  instead  of  contending  like 
reigning  king  and  his  brother  Richard,  their  predecessors  for  the  establishment  of 
who  were  bloody,  barbarous,  and  unre-  rights,  and  the  abolition  of  grievances, 
lanting.     Very  different  was  the  disposi-  made  it  their  principal  study  to  gratify  the 
lion  of  the  ill-fated  Henry,  who,  without  royal  pleasure.     He  was  as  suspicious  as 
any  princely  virtue  or  qualification,  was  he  was  cruel.     Every  officer  of  govern- 
totally  free  from  cruelty  or  revenge ;  on  ment,  every  steward  on  his  manors  and 
the  contrary,  he  could  not,  without  re-  farms,  was  employed  as  a  spy  on  the  con- 
luctance,  consent  to   the  punishment   of  duct  of  all  around  him :    they  regularly 
those  malefactors  who  were  sacrificed  to  made  to  the  king  reports  of  the  state  of 
the  public  safi^ty  ;  and  frequently  sustain-  the  neighbourhood;  and  such  was  the  fi- 
ed  indignities  of  the  grossest  nature,  with-  delity  of  his  memory,  that  it  was  difficult 
out  discovering  the  least  mark  of  resent-  to  mention  an  individual  of  any  conse- 
ment.  He  was  chaste,  pious,  compassion-  quence,  even  in  the  most  distant  counties, 
ate,  and  charitable;   and  so  inoffensive,  with  whose  character,  history,   and  in- 
that  the  bishop,  who  was  his  confessor  for  fluence,  he  was  not  accurately  acquainted* 
ten  years,  declares,  that  in  all  that  time  Hence  every  project  of  opposition  to  his 
he  had  never  committed  any  sin  that  re-  government  was  suppressed  almost  as  soon 
quired  penance  or  rebuke.    In  a  word,  he  as  it  was  formed  :    and  Edward  might 
would  have  adorned  a  cloister,  though  he  have  promised  himself  a  long  and  pros- 
disgraced  a  crown ;    and  was  rather  re-  perous  reign,  had  not  continued  indul- 
spectable  for  those  vices  he  wanted,  than  gence  enervated  his  constitution,  and  sown 
for  those  virtues  he  possessed.  He  founded  Uie  seeds  of  that  malady,   which   con* 
the  colleges  of  Eton  and  Windsor,  and  signed  him  to  the  grave  in  the  forty-first 
King's  College  in  Cambridge,  for  the  re-  year  of  his  age.     He  was  buried  with  the 
ceprion  of  those  scholars  who  had  begun  usual  pomp  in  the  new  chapel  at  Wind- 
their  studies  at  Eton.  son                                          LingartU 

On  the  morning  that  succeeded  his  c  ^a      m.       t       rv  «.•    xr 

death,  his  body  wa!  exposed  at  St.  Paul's  §  84.     Character  of  Edwaed  V. 

church,  in  oider  to  prevent  unfavourable  Immediately  after  the  death  of  the 
conjectures,  and,  next  day,  sent  by  water  fourth  Edward,  his  son  was  proclaimed 
to  the  abbey  of  Cbertsey,  where  he  was    king  of  England,  by  the  name  of  Ed- 
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ward  V.  though  that  young  prince  was  rules  of  justice ;  that  he  enacted  salatarf 
but  just  turned  of  twelve  years  of  age*  l^^s*  &nd  established  wise  regulations; 
never  received  the  crown,  nor  ezeicised  and  that,  if  his  reign  had  been  protracted, 
any  funciion  of  royalty ;  so  that  the  inter-  he  might  have  proved  an  excellent  king 
val  between  the  death  of  his  father,  and  to  the  English  nation.  He  was  dark,  si- 
the  usurpation  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  lent,  and  reserved,  and  so  much  master 
Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III.  was  of  dissimulation,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
properly an  interregnum,  during  which  possible  to  dive  into  his  real  sentiments, 
the  uncle  took  his  measures  for  wresting  when  he  wanted  to  conceal  his  designs, 
the  crown  from  his  nephew.  His  suture  was  small,  his  aspect  cloiuiy, 
^,  j,n  TIT  severe,  and  forbidding :  one  of  his  arms 
^S5.     Oiflroctero/ Richard  111.  ^^3  ^jihered,  and  one  shoulder  higher 

Those  historians  who  favour  Richard,  tlian  another,  from  which  circumstance 

for  even  He  has  met  partisans  among  later  of  deformity  he  acquired  the  epithet  of 

writers,  maintain  that  he  was  well  quali-  Crookbacked.                            SmolleU. 
fied  for  government,  had  he  legally  ob- 

tained  it  fand  that  he  committed  no  crimes  §  87.  Character  of  Hbnrt  VII. 
but  such  as  were  necessary  to  procure  him  The  reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  crown;  but  this  is  a  very  main  fortunate  for  his  people  at  home, 
poor  apology,  when  it  is  confessed  that  he  and  honourable  abroad.  He  put  an  end 
was  ready  to  commit  the  most  horrid  to  the  civil  wars  with  which  the  nation 
crimes  which  appeared  necessary  for  that  had  been  so  long  harassed ;  he  main- 
purpose;  and  it  is  cerUin  that  all  his  cou-  tained  peace  and  order  to  the  state  ;  he 
rage  and  capacity,  qualities  in  which  he  depressed  the  former  exorbitant  power  of 
really  seems  not  to  have  been  deficient,  the  nobility ;  and,  together  with  the  friend- 
would  never  have  made  compensation  to  ship  of  some  foreign  princes,  he  acquired 
the  people,  for  the  danger  of  the  prece-  the  consideration  and  regard  of  all. 
dent,  ahd  for  the  contagious  example  of  He  loved  peace,  without  fearing  war ; 
vice  and  murder,  exalted  upon  the  throne,  though  agitated  with  criminal  suspidoiis 
Tbisprincewasof  a  small  stature,  hump-  of  his  servants  and  ministers,  be  dia- 
backed,  and  had  a  very  harsh  disagreeable  covered  no  timidity,  either  in  the  conduct 
visage;  so  that  his  body  was  in  every  of  his  affairs,  or  in  the  day  of  battle;  and, 
parUcular  no  less  deformed  than  his  mind,  though  often  severe  in  his  punishmentSy 

Hume,  he  was  commonly  less  actuated  by  revenge 

-_.-  than  by  the  maxims  of  policy. 

§86.    Another  Character  of  RiciiARnUl.  The  services  which  he  rendered   his 

Such  was  the  end  ^  of  Richard  III.  the  people  were  derived  from  his  views  of 
most  cruel  unrelenting  tyrant  that  ever  sat  private  interest,  rather  thaa  the  motif ei 
on  the  throne  of  England.  He  seems  to  of  public  spirit;  and  where  he  deviated 
have  been  an  utter  stranger  to  the  softer  from  selfish  regards,  it  was  unknown  to 
emotions  of  the  human  heart,  and  entire-  himself,  and  ever  from  malignant  prejii* 
ly  destitute  of  every  social  enjoyment  dices,  or  the  mean  projects  of  avarice; 
His  ruling  passion  was  ambition :  for  the  not  from  the  sallies  of  passion,  or  allure- 
gratification  of  which  he  trampled  upon  ments  of  pleasure  ;  still  less  from  the  be- 
every  law,  both  human  and  divine  ;  but  nign  motives  of  friendship  and  generosity, 
this  thirst  of  dominion  was  unattended  His^apacity  was  excellent,  but  some- 
vrith  the  least  work  of  generosity,  or  any  what  contracted  by  the  narrowness  of  bis 
desire  of  rendering  himself  agreeable  to  heart;  he  possessed  insinuation  and  ad- 
his  fellow-creatures:  it  was  the  ambition  dress,  but  never  employed  these  talents 
of  a  savage,  not  of  a  prince;  for  he  was  except  some  great  point  of  interest  was 
a  solitary  king,  altogether  detached  from  to  be  gained ;  and  while  he  neglected  to 
the  rest  of  mankind,  and  incapable  of  that  conciliate  the  affections  of  his  people,  he 
satisfaction  which  results  from  private  often  felt  the  danger  of  resting  his  autbo- 
friendship  and  disinterested  society.  We  rity  on  their  fear  and  reverence  alone, 
must  acknowledge,  however,  that  after  He  was  always  extremely  attentive  to  bii 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  his  adminis-  affairs;  but  possessed  not  the  faculty  of 
tration  in  general  was  conducted  by  the  seeing  far  into  futurity ;  and  was  more 

*  Slain  at  the  Battle  of  Bofworih. 
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expert  at  promoting  a  remedy  for  his  mented  by  forfeitures.  Hence  be  was  en- 
mistakes,  than  judicious  in  avoiding  them,  abled  to  reign  without  the  assistance  of 
Avarice  was  on  the  whole  his  ruling  pas-  parliament:  and,  if  he  occasionally  sum- 
sion;  and  he  remained  an  instance  almost  moned  the  two  houses,  it  was  only  when 
singular,  of  a  man  placed  in  a  high  sta-  a  decent  pretext  for  demanding  a  supply, 
tion,  and  possessed  of  talents  for  great  offered  to  his  avarice  a  bait,  which  it 
affairs,  in  whom  that  passion  predomi-  could  not  refuse.  He  had,  however,  little 
nated  above  ambition.  Even  among  pri-*  to  apprehend  from  the  freedom  or  the  re« 
vate  persons,  avarice  is  nothing  but  a  monstrances  of  these  assemblies.  That 
species  of  ambition,  and  is  chiefly  in-  spirit  of  resistance  to  oppression,  that  ar- 
cited  by  the  prospect  of  that  regard,  dis-  dour  to  claim  and  establish  their  liberties, 
tinction,  and  consideration,  which  attends  which  characterized  the  parliaments  of 
on  riches.                                     Hume,  former  times,  had  been  extinguished  in 

_-«-  the   bloody  feuds  between  the  two  roses. 

§88.     Another  Character  of  BEyRYYU.  rj.^^  temporal  peem,  who  had  survived 

To  Henry  by  his  contemporaries  was  the  storm,  were  few  in  number,  andwith- 
allotted  the  praise  of  political  wisdom,  out  the  power  of  their  ancestors :  they 
He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  formed  feared,  by  alarming  the  suspicions  of  the 
by  nature  for  the  circumstances  in  which  monarch,  to    replunge    themselves    into 
accident  had  placed  him.     With  a  mind  the  dangers,    from  which  they   had  so 
dark  and  mistrustful,  tenacious  of  its  own  lately  emerged;  and  the  commons  readily 
secrets  and  adroit  in  divining  the  secrets  adopted  the  humble  tone,  and  submissive 
of  others,  capable  of  employing  the  most  demeanour  of  the  upper  house.     Henry, 
unprincipled  agents,  and  of  descending  to  and  the  same  may  be  observed  of  his  two 
the  meanest  artifices,  he  was  able  to  un-  last  predecessors,  found  them  always  the 
ravel  the  plots,  to  detect  the  impostures,  obsequious  ministers  of  his  pleasure, 
and  to  defeat  the  projects  of  all  his  oppo-         But  if  the  king  were  economical  in  his 
nents.     But  there  was  nothing  open  in  expenses,  and  eager  in  the  acquisition  of 
his  friendship,  or  generous  in  his  enmity,  wealth,  it  should  also  be  added,  that  he 
His  suspicions  kept  him  always  on  his  often  rewarded  with  the  generosity, and  on 
guard:  he  watched  with  jealousy  the  con-  occasions  of  ceremony  displayed  the  mag- 
duct  of  his  very  ministers  ;  and  never  un-  nificence,  of  a  great  monarch.     His  cha- 
bosomed  himself  with  freedom  even   to  rities  were  many  and  profuse.      Of  his 
his  consort  or  his  mother.     It  was  his  dc-  buildings  his  six  convents  of  friars  fell  in 
light  to  throw  an  air  of  mystery  over  the  the  next  reign:  his  chapel  at  Westmin- 
most  ordinary  transactions:    nor  would  ster  still  exists,  a  monument  of  his  opu- 
pride  or  policy  allow  him,  even  when  it  lence  and  taste.     He  is  said  to  have  oc- 
appeared  essential  to  his  interests,  to  ex-  casionally  advanced  loans  of  money  to 
plain  away  the  doubts,  or  satisfy  the  cu-  merchants  engaged  in  profitable  branches 
riosity  of  his  subjects.     The  consequence  of  trade  :  and  not  only  gave  the  royal 
was,  that  no  one  knew  what  to  believe,  licence  to  the  attempt  of  the  Venetian 
or  what  to  expect*      "  All  things,"  says  navigator  Cabot,  but  fitted  out  a  ship  at 
Sir  Thomas  More,   "  were  so  covertly  his  own  expense  to  join  in  the  voyage, 
demeaned,  one  thing  pretended  and  ano-  Cabot  sailed  from  Bristol,  discovered  the 
ther  meant,    that  there  was   nothing  so  island  of  Newfoundland,  crept  along  the 
plain  and  openly  proved,  but  that  yet,  coast  of  Florida,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
lor  the  common  custom  of  close  sfhd  co-  land;      It   was    the  first  European  ex- 
yert  dealing,  men  had  it  ever  inwardly  pedition  that  ever  reached  the  American 
suspect,  as  many  well  counterfeited  jewels  continent. 
maKe  the  true  mistrusted."  Lingard, 

He  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  CWacter  o/ Henry  VIII. 

our  kings  since  the  accession  of  Henry  ' "                         •' 

III.,  who  confined  his  expenses  within  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  just  summary  of 

the  limits  of  his  income.     But  the  civil  this  prince's  qualities;  he  was  so  different 

wars  had  swept  away  those  crowds  of  an-  from  himself  in  different  parts  of  his  reign, 

Duitants  and  creditors,  that  formerly  used  that,  as  is  well  remarked  by  Lord  Her- 

to  besiege  the  doors  of  the  exchequer:  bert,  his  history  is  his  best  character  and 

and  the  revenue  of  the  crown  came  to  description.      The  absolute  and  uncon- 

him  free  from  iaeumbrances.   and  aug-  trouled  authority  which  he  n.ai»tain«i  at 
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home,  and  the  regard  he  obtained  among  adTantageons,   and  fit  to  captivate  tlie 

foreign  nations,  are  circumstances  which  multitude ;    his    magnificence   and  pn- 

entitle  him  to  the  appellation  of  a  great  sonal  bravery  rendered  him  illustrioiu  to 

prince :    while  his  tyranny  and  cruelty  Tulgar  eyes ;  and  it  may  be  said  with 

teem  to  exclude  him  from  the  character  of  truth,  that  the  English  in  that  age  weie 

a  good  one.  bo  thoroughly  subdued,  that,  like  eastern 

lie  possessed,  indeed,  great  rigour  of  slaves,  they  were  inclined  to  admire  efen 

mind,  which  qualified  him  for  exercising  those  acts  of  violence  and  tyranny,  which 

dominion  over  men ;  courage,  intrepidi-  were  exercised  over  themselfea,  and  at 


ty«  vigilance,  inflexibility  ;    and  though  their  0¥m  expence.  Ht 

ttieae  qualities  lay  not  always  under  the  .  ^^      .    ,.     ^,        .       ^  •*  «rrtf 

gaidanc  of  a  regular  and  solid  judg-  ^^'   Another CharMOer of  UsnuryW. 
ment,  they  were  accompanied  with  good        To  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  cliano- 

parts,   and  an   extensive  capacity;   and  ter  of  Henry,  we  inast  dittingoiA  be- 


every  one  dreaded  a  contest  with  a  man  tween  the  young  king,  guided  by  the 
who  was  never  known  to  yield  or  to  for-  counsels  of  Wolsey,  and  the  monan^ 
give ;  and  who,  in  every  controversy,  of  more  mature  age,  governing  by  hw 
was  determined  to  ruin  himself  or  his  own  judgment,  and  with  the  aid  of  mi- 
antagonist,  nisten  selected  and  fashioned  bjf  himielL 
A  catalogue  of  his  rices  would  compre-  In  his  youth,  the  beauty  of  his  person, 
bend  many  of  the  worst  qualities  incident  the  elegance  of   his  manners,    and 


to  human  nature.  Violence,  cruelty,  pro-  adroitness  in  every  roirtial  and  fashion- 
fusion,  rapacity,  injustice,  obstinacy,  arro-  "ble  exercise,  were  calculated  to  atlracf 
gance,  bigotry,  presumption,  caprice;  but  the  admiration  of  his  suljccts.  His  court 
neither  was  he  subject  to  all  these  vices  in  was  gay  and  splendid;  a  succession  of 
the  most  extreme  degree,  nor  was  he  at  amusements  seemed  to  absorb  his  attea- 
intervals  altogether  devoid  of  virtues.  He  tion:  yet  his  pleasures  were  not  p»- 
was  sincere,  open,  gallant,  liberal,  andca-  mitted  to  encroach  on  his  more  import- 
pable  at  least  of  a  temporary  friendship  ant  duties;  he  assisted  at  the  conndl,  jps- 
and  attachment.  In  this  respect  he  was  un-  rused  the  dispatches,  and  correspondsd 
fortunate,  that  the  incidents  of  his  times  with  his  generals  and  ambassadors:  nor 
served  to  display  his  faults  in  their  full  did  the  minister,  trusted  and  powerful  as 
light;  the  treatment  he  met  with  from  the  he  was,  dare  to  act,  till  he  had  asked  the 
court  of  Rome  provoked  htm  to  violence ;  opinion,  and  taken  the  plessureof  his  sovt- 
the  danger  of  a  revolt  from  his  sapersti-  reign.  His  natural  abilities  had  been  is- 
tious  subjects  seemed  to  require  the  most  proved  by  study  :  and  his  esteem  for  h- 
extreme  severity.  But  it  must  at  the  same  terature  may  be  inferred  from  the  leaned 
time  be  acknowledged,  that  his  situation  education  which  he  gave  to  his  diiMns, 
tended  to  throw  an  additional  lustre  on  and  from  the  number  of  eminent  schoisn 
what  was  great  and  magnanimous  in  his  to  whom  he  granted  pensions  in  feisip 
character.  states,  or  on  whom  he  conferred  prono- 

The  emulation  between  the  Emperor  tion  in  his  own.  The  immense  trsasais 
and  the  French  King  rendered  his  alii-  which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  was 
ance,  notwithstanding  his  impolitic  con-  perhaps  a  misfortune ;  because  it  engsih 
duct,  of  great  importance  to  Europe.  The  dered  habits  of  expence  not  to  be  sop- 
extensive  powers  of  his  prerogative,  and  ported  from  the  ordinary  revenue  of  tie 
the  submission,  not  to  say  slavish  dinposi-  crown  :  and  the  soundness  of  his  poNtiei 
tion  of  his  parliament,  made  it  more  easy  may  be  doubted,  which  under  the  pre- 
fer him  to  assume  and  maintain  that  entire  tence  of  supporting  the  balance  of  power, 
dominion,  by  which  his  reign  is  so  much  repeatedly  mvolved  the  nation  in  oonti- 
distinguished  in  English  history.  nental  hostilities.    Yet  even  these  mron 

It  may  seem  a  little  extraordinary,  that  served  to  throw  a  lustre  round  the  Eng- 

notwithstanding  his  cruelty,  his  extortion,  lish  throne,   and  raised  its  possessor  in 


his  violence,  his  arbitrary  administration,    the  eyes  of  his  own  subjects  and  of  the 
this  prince  not  only  acquired  the  regard    different  nations  of  Europe.     But  an  ths 


of  his  subjects,  but  never  was  the  object  king  advanced  in  age,  his  riess  gradually 
of  ikeir  hatred ;  he  seems  even,  in  some  developed  themselves :  after  the  death  ef 
d«Rfle^  to  have  possessed  their  love  and  Wolsey  they  ware  indulged  witliout  le- 
wetion.      Rie  exterior   qualities  were    straint.    He  became  aa  rapacioiit  as  hs 
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was  prodigal :  as  obstinate  as  he  was  ca- 

Ericious :  as  fickle  in  his  friendships,  as 
9  was  merciless  in  his  resentments. 
Though  liberal  of  his  confidence,  he  soon 
grew  suspicious  of  those  whom  he  had 
e?er  trusted;  and,  as  if  he  possessed  no 
other  fight  to  the  crown  than  that  which 
he  derived  from  the  very  questionable 
claim  of  his  father,  he  viewed  with  an 
evil  eye  every  remote  descendant  of  the 
Plantageoets ;  and  eagerly  embraced  the 
slightest  pretexts  to  remove  those  whom 
hia  jealousy  represented  as  future  rivals 
to  himself  or  his  posterity.  In  pride  and 
Tanity  he  was  perhaps  without  a  paralleL 
Inflated  with  the  praises  of  interested  ad- 
mirera,  he  despised  the  judgment  of 
others ;  acted  as  if  he  deemed  himself  in- 
fallible io  matters  of  policy  and  religion; 
and  seemed  to  look  upon  dissent  from 
bis  opinion  as  equivalent  to  a  breach  of 
allegiance.  In  his  estimation,  to  submit 
and  to  obey,  were  the  great,  the  para- 
mount duties  of  subjects :  and  this  per- 
sttaaion  steeled  his  breast  against  remorse 
for  the  blood  which  he  shed,  and  led 
him  to  trample  without  scruple  on  the  li- 
berties of  the  nation. 

When  he  ascended  the  throne,  there 
still  existed  a  spirit  of  freedom,  which  on 
BM>re  than  one  occasion  defeated  the  ar- 
iHtrary  measures  of  the  court,  though  di- 
rected by  an  able  minister,  and  supported 
by  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  :  but  in 
the  lapse  of  a  few  years  that  spirit  had 
fled,  and  before  the  death  of  Henry,  the 
king  of  England  had  grown  into  a  despot, 
the  people  had  shrunk  into  a  nation  of 
•laves.  The  causes  of  this  important 
change  in  the  relations  between  the  sove- 
reign and  his  subjects,  may  be  found  not 
•o  much  in  the  abilities  or  passions  of 
the  former,  as  in  the  obsequiousness  of 
Iris  parliaments,  the  assumption  of  the  ec- 
elflsiastical  supremacy,  and  the  servility 
of  the  two  religious  parties  which  divided 
the  nation.  Lmgard. 

S  91.    Character  of  Edward  VI. 

Thus  died  Edward  VI.  in  the  sixteenth 
jFBsrof  his  age.  He  was  counted  the 
wonder  of  his  time;  he  was  not  only 
laanMd  in  the  tongues  and  the  liberal  sci- 
•nces,  but  he  knew  well  the  state  of  his 
kin^on.  He  kept  a  table-book,  in 
which  he  had  written  the  characters  of  all 
tho  eminent  man  of  the  nation :  he  studied 
fortification,  and  understood  the  mint  well. 
Ho  knew  the  harbours  in  all  his  domi- 


nions, with  the  depth  of  the  water,  and 
way  of  coming  into  them.  He  understood 
foreign  affairs  so  well,  that  the  ambassa- 
dors who  were  sent  into  England,  pub- 
lished very  extraordinary  things  of  him, 
in  all  the  courts  of  Europe.  He  had  great 
quickness  of  apprehension ;  but  being  dis- 
trustful of  his  memory,  he  took  notes  of 
every  thing  he  heard  (that  was  consider- 
able) in  Greek  characters,  that  those  about 
him  might  not  understand  what  he  writ, 
which  he  afterwards  copied  out  fair  in  the 
journal  that  he  kept.  His  virtues  were 
wonderful :  when  he  was  made  to  believe 
that  his  uncle  was  guilty  of  conspiring 
the  death  of  the  other  counsellors,  he 
upon  that  abandoned  him. 

Barnaby  Fitz  Patrick  was  his  favourite ; 
and  when  he  sent  him  to  travel,  he  writ 
oft  to  him  to  keep  good  company,  to  aroid 
excess  and  luxury;  and  to  improve  him- 
self in  those  things  that  might  render  him 
capable  of  employment  at  his  return.  He 
was  afterwards  inade  Lord  of  Upper  Os- 
sory  in  Ireland,  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
did  answer  the  hopes  this  excellent  king 
had  of  him.  He  was  very  merciful  in  his 
nature,  which  appeared  in  his  unwilling- 
ness to  sign  the  warrant  for  burning  the 
maid  of  Kent.  He  took  great  care  to  have 
his  debts  well  paid,  reckoning  that  a 
prince  who  breaks  his  faith,  and  loses  his 
credit,  hss  thrown  up  that  which  he  can 
never  recover,  and  made  himself  liable  to 
perpetual  distrust,  and  extreme  contempt* 
He  took  special  care  of  the  petitions  that 
were  given  him  by  poor  and  oppres^ 
people.  But  his  great  zeal  for  religion 
crowned  all  the  rest — ^it  was  not  an  angry 
heat  about  it  that  actuated  him,  but  it  was 
a  true  tenderness  of  conscience,  founded 
on  the  love  of  God  and  his  neighbour. 
These  extraordinary  qualities,  set  off  with 
great  sweetness  and  affability,  made  him 
universally  beloved  by  his  people.  Burnet, 

%  92.    Another  Character  of  Edward  VI. 

Edward  is  celebrated  by  historians  for 
the  beauty  of  his  person,  the  sweetness  of 
his  disposition,  and  the  extent  of  his  know- 
ledge. By  the  time  he  had  attained  his 
sixteenth  year,  he  understood  the  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  lan- 
guages ;  he  was  versed  in  the  sciences  of 
logic,  music,  natural  philosophy,  and 
master  of  all  theological  disputes ;  inso- 
much that  the  famous  Cardanus,  in  his 
return  from  Scotland,  visiting  the  Eng- 
lish court,  was  astonished  at  the  progress 
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he  had  made  in  learning ;  and  afterwards  piety,  and  a  habit  of  daily  devotion;* 
extolled  him  in  his  works  as  a  prodigy  of  warm  attachment  to  the  new,  and  a  vio- 
nature.  Notwithstanding  these  encomi-  lent  antipathy  to  the  ancient,  doctrines, 
urns,  he  seems  to  have  had  an  ingredient  He  believed  it  to  be  the  first  of  his  duties 
of  bigotry  in  his  disposition,  that  would  to  extirpnt:>  what  he  had  been  taught  to 
have  rendered  him  very  troublesome  to  deem,tluMuolutrouswor3hipof  his  fathers: 
those  of  tender  consciences,  who  might  and  with  his  last  breath  he  wafted  a 
have  happened  to  differ  with  him  in  reli-  prayer  to  Heaven  for  the  preservation  of  hb 
gious  principles  ;  nor  can  we  reconiilo  subjects  from  the  infection  of  "papistry." 
either  to  his  boasted  humanity  or  pene-  Yet  it  muy  be  a  question  whether  his  early 
tration,  his  consenting  to  the  death  of  his  death  has  not  proved  a  benefit  to  the 
uncle,  who  had  served  him  faithfully ;  church  of  England,  as  it  is  at  present 
unless  we  suppose  he  wanted  resolution  established.  His  sentiments  like  those  of 
to  withstand  the  importunities  of  his  mi-  his  instructors  were  tinged  with  Calvin- 
nisters,  and  was  deficient  in  that  vigour  of  ism  :  attempts  were  made  to  persuade  him 
mind,  which  often  exists  independent  of  that  episcopacy  was  an  expensive  and  un- 
learning and  culture.                 SmoUett.  necessary  institution;    and  the  courtiers, 

^  93.  AnoikerCkaracUr  of  E.....yL  Sr.hElafLtLttEb^^ 

It  would  be  idle  to  delineate  the  cha-  nier  spoliations,  looked  impatiently    to- 

racter  of  a  prince,  who  lived  not  till  his  wards    the    entire    suppression    of     the 

passions  developed  themselves,  or  his  fa-  bishoprics  and  chapters.      Of  the  posses- 

culties  had  acquired  maturity.     His  edu-  gions    belonging  to  these  establishmenta 

cation,  like  that  of  his  two  sisters,  began  at  one  half  had  already  been  seized  by  the 

a   very   early   age.     In  abilities  he  was  royal  favourites :  in  the  course  of  a  few 

equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  most  boys  of  years  their  rapacity  would  have  devoured 

his  years :  and  his  industry  and  improve-  the  remainder.  Lingard. 

ment  amply  repaid  the  solicitude  of  his 

tutors.  But  the  extravagant  praises,  §  9^-  C/iaracterofMjiRY. 
which  have  been  lavished  on  him  by  his  It  is  not  necessary  to  employ  many 
panegyrists  and  admirers,  may  be  re-  words  in  drawing  the  character  of  this 
ceived  with  some  degree  of  caution.  In  the  princess.  She  possessed  few  qualities 
French  and  Latin  letters,  to  which  they  either  estimable  or  amiable,  and  her  per- 
appeal,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  com-  son  was  as  little  engaging  as  her  behaviour 
position  of  the  pupil  from  the  corrections  and  address.  Obstinacy,  bigotry,  vio- 
of  the  master:  and  since,  to  raise  his  lence,  cruelty,  malignity,  revenge,  and 
reputation,  deceptions  are  known  to  have  tyranny;  every  circumstance  of  her  cha- 
been  employed  on  some  occasions,  it  may  racter  took  a  tincture  from  her  bad  tern- 
be  justifiable  to  suspect  that  they  were  per  and  narrow  understanding.  And 
practised  on  others.  The  boy  of  twelve  amidst  the  complication  of  vices  which 
or  fourteen  years  was  accustomed  to  pro-  entered  into  her  composition,  we  shall 
nounce  his  opinion  in  the  council  with  all  scarcely  find  any  virtue  but  sincerity,  • 
the  gravity  of  a  hoary  statesman.  But  he  quality  which  she  seems  to  have  main- 
had  been  previously  informed  of  the  sub-  tained  throughout  her  whole  life,  except 
jectH  to  be  discussed:  his  preceptors  had  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  when  the 
supplied  him  with  short  notes,  which  he  necessity  of  her  affairs  obliged  ha  to 
committed  to  memory :  and  while  he  de-  make  some  promises  to  the  Proteslanti, 
livered  their  sentiments  as  his  own,  the  which  she  certainly  never  intended  to  per- 
lords,  whether  they  were  aware  or  not  of  form.  But  in  those  cases  a  weak  bi- 
the  artifice,  admired  and  applauded  the  goted  woman,  under  the  goyemmeiit  of 
precocious  wisdom  with  which  Heaven  priests,  easily  finds  casuistry  sufficient  to 
had  gifted  their  sovereign.  justify  to  herself  the  violation  of  an  en- 
£dward*s  religious  belief  could  not  gagement  Bhe  appears,  as  well  as  her 
have  been  the  result  of  his  own  judgment,  father,  to  have  been  susceptible -of  soma 
He  was  compelled  to  take  it  on  trust  from  attachment  of  friendship ;  and  that  with- 
those  about  him,  who  moulded  his  infant  out  caprice  and  inconstancy,  which  wen 
mind  to  their  own  pleasure,  and  infused  so  remarkable  in  the  conduct  of  that  mo- 
into  it  their  own  opinions  or  prejudices,  narch.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  ia 
From  them  he  derived  a  strong  sense  of  many  circumstances  of  her  life,  ghe  mt 
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ifidications  of  resolution   and  vigour  of  prelate,  '*  it  is  a  pity  that  so  virtuous  a 

mind;  a  quality  which   seems  to   have  'Mady  should  be  surrounded  by  such  syco- 

been  inherent  in  her  family.        Hume.  *'  phants.     The  book  is   naught :    it  is 

r   «i.       ^    .r     r»t        s       r  KM  "filled   with   thini^s  too   horrible  to  be 

§95.    Another  Character  of  Mkhy,  ..  ,hought  of."     She  thanked  him,   a»d 

The   foulest  blot   on  the  character  of  threw  the  paper  into  the  fire, 

this  queen  is  her  long  and  cruel  persecu-  Her  natural  abilities  had  been  improved 

tion  of  the  reformers.     The  sufferings  of  by  education.   She  understood  the  Italian, 

the  victims  naturally  beget  an  antipathy  to  she  spoke  the  French  and  Spanish  lan- 

the  woman,  by  whose  authority  they  were  guages  :  and  the  ease  and  correctness  with 

inflicted.      It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  re-  which  she  replied  to  the  foreigners,  who 

collect  what  I  have  already  noticed,  that  addressed  her  in  Latin,  excited  their  admi- 

the  extirpation  of  erroneous  doctrine  was  ration.     Her  speeches  in  public  and  from 

inculcated  as   a   duty  by  the  leaders  of  the  throne,  were  delivered  with  grace  and 

every  religious  party.      Mary  only  prac-  fluency :  and  her  conferences  with  Noail- 

tised  what  they  taught.     It  was  her  mis-  les,  as  related  in  his  dispatches,  shew  her 

fortune,  rather  than  her  fault,  that  she  was  to  have  possessed  an  acute  and  vigorous 

not  more  enlightened  than  the  wisest  of  mind,  and  to  have  been  on  most  subjects 

her  contemporaries.  a  match  for  that  subtle   and  intriguing 

With  this  exception,  she  has  been  ranked  negocialor.                                Lingard, 
by  the  more  moderate  of  the  reformed  wri- 

ters  among  the  best,  though  not  the  greatest,  §  ^0-  Character  of  Elizabeth. 

of  our  princes.  They  have  borne  honour-  In  the  judgment  of  her  contemporaries, 

able  testimony  to  her  virtues  :  have  allot-  and  that  judgment  has  been  ratified  by 

ted  to  her  the  praise  of  piety  and  clemency,  the  consent  of  posterity,  Elizabeth  was 

of  compassion  to  the  poor,  and  liberality  numbered  among  the   greatest   and   the 

to  the  distressed :  and  have  recorded  her  most  fortunate  of  our  princes.     The  tran- 

solicitude  to  restore  to  opulence  the  fami-  quillity,  which,  during  a  reign  of  nearly 

lies   that   had  been  unjustly  deprived  of  half  a  century,  she  maintained  within  her 

their  possessions  by  her  father  and  bro-  dominions,  while  the  neighbouring  nations 

ther,  and  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  were  convulsed  with  intestine  dissensions, 

parochial  clergy,  who  had  been  reduced  was  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  or  the 

to  penury  by  the  spoliations  of  the  last  vigour  of  her  government:    and  her  sue- 

government.      It    is   acknowledged  that  cessful  resistance    against    the    Spanish 

her  moral  character  was  beyond  reproof,  monarch,  the  many  injuries  which  she  in- 

It  extorted  respect  from  all,  even  from  the  flicted  on  that  lord  of  so  many  kingdoms, 

most  virulent  of  her  enemies.     The  ladies  and  the  spirit  displayed  by  her  fleets  and 

of  her  household  copied  the  conduct  of  armies,  in  expeditions  to  France  and  the 

their  mistress :  and  the  decency  of  Mary's  Netherlands,  to  Spain,  to  the  West  and 

court  was  often  mentioned  with  applause  even  to  the  East  Indies,  served  to  give  to 

by  those,  who  lamented  the  dissoluteness  the  world  an  exalted  notion  of  her  military 

which  prevailed  in  that  of  her  successor.  and  naval  power.     When  she  came  to  the 

The  queen  was  thought  by  some  to  throne,  England  ranked  only  among  the 

have  inherited  the  obstinacy  of  her  father :  secondary  kingdoms ;  before  her  death  it 

but  there  was  this  difference,  that  before  had  risen  to  a  level  with  the  first  nations 

she  formed  her  decisions,  she  sought  for  in  Europe. 

advice  and  information,  and  made  it^  an  Of  this  rise  two  causes  may  be  assigned, 

invariable  rule  to  prefer  right  to  expe-  The  one,  though  more  remote,  was  that 

diency.     One  of  the  outlaws,  who   bad  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  which  had 

obtained  his  pardon,  hoped  to  ingratiate  revived  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  had 

himself  with  Mary  by  devising  a  plan  to  been  carefully  fostered,  in  that  of  Eliza- 

rander  her  independent  of  parliament.  He  beth,  by  the  patronage  of  the  sovereign, 

submitted    it  to    the  inspection    of  the  and  the  co-operation  of  the  great.     Its 

Spanish  ambassador,  by  whom  it  was  re-  benefits  were  not  confined  to  the  trading 

commended  to  her  consideration.  Sending  and  sea-faring  classes,  the  two  interests 

for  Gardiner,  she  bade  him  peruse  it,  and  more  immediately  concerned.      It  gave  a 

then  adjured  him,  as  he  should  answer  at  new  tone  to  the  public  mind :  it  diffused 

the  judgment  seat  of  God.,  to  speak  his  a  new  energy  through  all  ranks  of  men. 

real  sentiments.     **  Madam,"  replied  the  Their    views    became    expanded :   their 
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powers  were  called  into  action ;  and  the  of  Elizabeth  was  partially  owing  to  W 
example  of  sncoessful  adventure  furnished  discovery  of  such  practices :  but  there  ii 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  talent  and  in-  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  a  weakoMS 
dustry  of  the  nation.  Men  in  every  pro-  inherent  in  the  constitution  of  her  mind, 
fession  looked  forward  to  wealth  and  in-  To  deliberate  appears  to  have  been  her 
dependence:  all  were  eager  to  start  in  delight  :  to  resolve  was  her  tormeot 
the  race  of  improvement.  She   would  receiye    advice  from    any ; 

The  other  cause  may  be  discovered  in    from  foreigners  as  well  as  natives,  froa 
the  system  of  foreign  policy,  adopted  "by    the  ladies  of  her  bed-chamber  no  less  than 
the  ministers;  a  policy,  indeed,  which  it    the  lords  of  her  council:    but  her  dittrast 
may  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  honesty    begot  hesitation;   and  she  always  sos- 
and  good  faith,  but  which,  in  the  result,    pected  that  some  interested  motive  lurked 
proved  eminently  successful.     The  reader    under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  her  service, 
nas  seen  them  perpetually  on  the  watch  to    Hence  she  often  suffered  months,  some- 
sow  the  seeds  of  dissension,  to  foment  the    times  years,  to  roll  away  before  she  came 
spirit  of  resistance,  and  to  aid  the  efforts    to  a  conclusion :  and  then  it  required  Ae 
of  rebellion,  in  the  neighbouring  nations,    same  industry  and  address  to  keep  her 
In  Scotland  the  authority  of  the  crown    steady  to  her  purpose,  asit  had  already  cost 
was  almost  annihilated;   France  was  re-    to  bring  her  to  it.     The  ministers,  in  their 
duced  to  an  unexampled  state  of  anarchy,    confidential  correspondence,  perpetually 
poverty,  and  distress :  and  Spain  beheld    lamented  this  infirmity  in  the  queen :  in 
with  dismay  her  wealth  continually  ab-    publicthey  employed  all  their  ingenuity  to 
sorbed,  and  her  armies  annually  perishing,    screen  it  from  notice,  and  to  give  the  aem- 
among  the  dikes  and  sand-banks  of  the    blance  of  wisdom  to  that  which,  in  their 
Low  Countries.     The  depression  of  these    own  judgment,  they  characterized  as  folly, 
powers,  if  not  a  positive,  was  a  relative        Besides  irresolution,  there  was  in  EB- 
oenefit.     As  other  princes  descended,  the    zabeth  another  quality  equally,  pohapi 
English  queen  appeared  to  rise  on  the    more,  mortifying  to  her  counseHon  and 
scale  of  reputation  and  power.  favourites ;  her  care  to  improve  ker  reve- 

In  what  proportion  the  merit  or  demerit    nue,  her  reluctance  to  part  with  her  mo- 
of  these  and  of  other  measures  should  be    ney.     That  frugality  in  a  sovereign  m  a 
shared  between  Elizabeth  and  her  coun-    virtue  deserving  the  highest  praise,  ooald 
sellors,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.     On    not  be  denied ;  but  they  contended  that, 
many  subjects  she  could  see  only  with  their    in  their  mistress,  it  had  degenerated  iato 
eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears ;  yet  it  is    parsimony,  if  not  into  avarice.     Their  n- 
evident  that  her  judgment  or  her  con-    laries  were,  indeed,  low  :   she  distribnted 
science  frequently   disapproved  of  their    her  gratuities  with  a  sparing  hand;  aad 
advice.     Sometimes,  after  a  long  struggle,    the  more  honest  among  them  injured  their 
they  submitted  to  her  wisdom  or  obsti-    fortunes  in  her  service :    yet  there  weft 
nacy ;  sometimes  she  was  terrified  or  se-    others  who,  by  the  sale  of  places, and  pa- 
duced  into  the  surrender  of    her  own    tronage,  and  monopolies,  were  able  to 
opinion :  generally  a  compromise  was  ef-    amass  considerable  wealth,  or  to  spend 
fected  by  mutual  concessions.     This  ap-    with    a    profusion    almost    unezam]M 
pears  to  have  happened  on  most  debates  of   among  subjecto.     The   truth,   howsfter, 
hnporUncc,  and  particularly  with  respect    was,  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  cabiaBl» 
\6  the  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  queen    had  plunged  the  queen  into  a  gulf  of  nn* 
of  Scots.     Elizabeth  may  perhaps  have    fathomable  expense.    Her  connexion  wi& 
dissembled :  she  may  have  been  actuated    the  insurgents  in  so  many  different  oooft* 
by  jealousy  or  hatred:  but,  if  we  con-    tries,  the  support  of  a  standing  army  in 
demn,  we  should  also  remember  the  arts    Holland,  her  long  war  with  Spain,  and 
and  frauds  of  the  men  by  whom  she  was    the  repeated  attempts  to  suppreas  the  re* 
surrounded,  the  false  information  which    hellion  of  Tyrone,  were  continnal  draiai 
they    supplied,    the    imaginary  dangers    upon  the  treasury,  which  the  revenue  ef 
which  they  created,  and  the  dispatches    the  crown,  with  every  advenddous  aid  ef 
which  they  dictated  in  England  to  be  for-    subsidies,  loans,  fines,  and  forMturea,  was 
warded  to  the  queen  through  the  ambassa*    unable  to  supply.     Her  poverty  inoreaied 
dors  in  foreign  courts,  as  the  result  of  their    as  her  wants  multiplied.     All  her  ^brU 
own  judgment  and  observation.  were  cramped :  expeditions  were  ttlei' 

It  may  be,  that  the  habitual  irresolution    lated  on  too  limited  a  scale,  end  far  too 
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short  a  period ;  and  ths  very  appreben-  after  a  aliort  paase,  her  maids  of  honoof 

eioo  of  present,  serred  only  to  entail  on  entered  in  procession,  and  with  much  re« 

ber  future  and  more  enormous,  expense.  Terence  and  solemnity,  took  the  dishes 

An  intelligent  foreigner  had  described  from  the  table,  and  carried  them  into  an 

Elizabeth,  while  she  was  yet  a  subject,  as  inner  apartment. 

haughty  and  overbearing :  on  the  throne  Yet  while  she  maintained  this  state  in 
she  was  careful  to  display  that  notion  of  public  and  in  the  palace,  while  she  taught 
her  own  importance,  that  contempt  of  all  the  proudest  of  Uie  nobility  to  feel  the 
beneath  her,  and  that  courage  in  the  time  distance  between  them  and  their  sove- 
of  danger,  which  were  characteristic  of  the  reign,  she  condescended  to  court  the  good 
Tudors.  She  seemed  to  have  forgotten  will  of  the  common  people.  In  the  coun- 
that  she  ever  had  a  mother :  but  was  try,  they  had  access  to  her  at  all  times ; 
proud  to  remind  both  herself  and  others  neither  their  rudeness  nor  importunity  ap- 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  powerful  peared  to  offend  her :  she  received  their 
monarch,  of  Henry  VlII.  On  occasions  petitions  with  an  air  of  pleasure,  thanked 
of  ceremony  she  appeared  in  all  hersplen-  them  for  their  expressions  of  attachnfient, 
dour,  accompanied  by  the  great  officers  of  and  sought  the  opportunity  of  entering 
state,  and  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  into  private  conversation  with  individuals, 
lords  and  ladies  dressed  in  their  most  Her  progresses  were  undoubtedly  under- 
gorgeous  apparel  In  reading  the  accounts  taken  for  pleasure :  but  she  made  them 
of  her  court,  we  may  sometimes  fancy  subservient  to  policy,  and  increased  her 
ourselves  transported  into  the  palace  of  an  popularity  by  her  affability  and  conde- 
eastern  princess.  When  Hentzner  saw  her  scension  to  the  private  inhabitants  of  the 
she  was  proceeding  on  a  Sunday  from  her  counties  in  which  she  made  her  tempo- 
own  apartment  to  the  ch^l.     First  ap"  rary  abode. 

peared  a  number  of  gentlemen,  barons.  From  the  elevation  of  the  throne,  we 

earls,  and  knights   of  the  garter ;    then  may  now  follow  Elizabeth  into  the  pri- 

came  the  chancellor  with  the  seals,  be-  vacy  of  domestic  life.     Her  natural  abili- 

tween  two  lords  carrying  the  sceptre  and  ties  were  great :   she  had  studied  under 

the  sword*     Elizabeth    followed :    and  experienced  masters  ;  apd  her  stock  of  li- 

wherever  she  cast  her  eyes,  the  spectators  terature  was  much  more  ample  than  that 

instantly  fell  on  their  knees.  She  was  then  of  most  females  of  the  age.     Like  her 

in  her  sixty-fifth  year.     She  wore  false  sister  Mary,  she  possessed  a  knowledge 

hair  of  a  red  colour,  surmounted  with  a  of  five  languages :  but  Mary  did  not  ven- 

crown  of  gold.    The  wrinkles  of  age  were  ture  to  converse  in  Italian,  neither  could 

imprinted  on  her  face;    her  eyes  were  she  construe  the  Greek  Testament,  like 

small,  her  teeth  black,  her  noiie  prominent.  Elizabeth.     The  queen  is  said  to  have 

The  collar  of  the  garter  hung  from  her  excelled  on  the  virginals,  and   to  have 

neck ;  and  her  bosom  was  uncovered,  as  understood  the  most  difficult  music.    But 

became  an  unmarried  queen.     Behind  her  dancing  was  her  principal  delight :  and 

followed  a  long  train  of  young  ladies  in  that  exercise  she  displayed  a  grace  and 

dressed  in  white;  and  on  each  side  stood  spirit,  which   was  universally   admired, 

a  line  of  gentlemen  pensioners,  with  their  She  retained  her  partiahty  for  it  to  the 

gilt  battle-axes,  in  splendid  uniforms.  last :  few  days  passed  in  which  the  young 

^  The  traveller  next  proceeded  to  the  nobility  of  the  court  were  not  called  to 
dining  room.  Two  gentlemen  entered  to  dance  before  their  sovereign  ;  and  the 
lay  the  cloth,  two  to  bring  the  queen's  queen  herself  condescended  to  perform  her 
plate,  salt,  and  bread.  All,  before  they  part  in  a  galliard  with  the  duke  of  Nevers, 
approached  the  table,  and  when  they  re-  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine. 
tired  from  it,  made  three  genuflexions.  Of  her  vanity  the  reader  will  have  no- 
Then  came  a  single  and  a  married  lady,  ticed  several  instances  in  the  preceding 
performing  the  same  ceremonies.  The  pages :  there  remains  one  of  a  more  ex- 
first  rubbed  the  pUte  with  bread  and  salt:  traordinary  description.  It  is  seklom  that 
the  second  gave  a  morsel  of  meat  to  each  females  have  the  boldness  to  become  the 
of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  who  brought  heralds  of  their  own  charms :  but  Eliza- 
in  the  different  courses ;  and  at  the  same  beth  by  proclamation  announced  to  her 
time  the  hall  echoed  to  the  sound  of  twelve  people,  that  none  of  the  portraits,  which 
trumpets,  and  two  kettle  drums.  But  had  hitherto  been  taken  of  her  person, 
the  queen  dined  that  day  in  private;  and,  did  justice  to  the  original :  that  at  the  re- 
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quest  of  her  council  she  bad  resolved  to     collared  HattOD,  she  gave  a  blow  on  the 
procure  an  exact  likeness  from  the  pencil    ear  to  the  earl  marshal  and  she  spat  on 

of  fome  able  artist :  thai  it  should  soon  be    sir  Matthew ,  with  the  foppery  of 

published  for  the  gratification  of  her  lov-  whose  dress  she  was  offended, 
ing  subjects  :  and  that  on  this  account  she  Elizabeth  firmly  believed,  and  zea1oo9- 
•trictly  forbad  all  persons  whomsoever,  to  ly  upheld,  the  principles  of  goveriunent, 
paint  or  engrave  any  new  portraits  of  her  established  by  her  father,  the  exercise  of 
features  without  licence,  or  to  shew  or  absolute  authority  by  the  sovereign,  and 
ubliflh  any  of  the  old  portraits,  till  they  the  duty  of  passive  obedience  in  the  sub- 
ad  been  reformed  according  to  the  copy  ject.  The  doctrine,  with  which  the  lord 
to  be  set  forth  by  authority.  keeper  Bacon  opened  her  first  parliament. 

The  courtiers  soon  discovered  how  was  indefatigably  inculcated  by  all  his  sue* 
greedy  their  sovereign  was  of  flattery.  If  cesaors  during  her  reign,  that,  if  the  queen 
they  sought  to  please,  they  were  care-  consulted  the  two  houses,  it  was  through 
ful  to  admire :  and  adulation  the  most  choice,  not  through  necessity,  to  the  end 
fulsome  and  extravagant,  was  accepted  by  that  her  laws  might  be  more  satisfactory 
the  queen  with  gratitude,  and  rewarded  to  her  people,  not  that  they  might  derive 
with  bounty.  Neither  was  her  appetite  any  force  from  their  assent.  She  possess- 
for  praise  cloyed,  it  seemed  rather  to  be-  ed  by  her  prerogative  whatever  was  re- 
come  more  craving,  by  enjoyment.  After  quisite  for  the  government  of  the  realm, 
she  had  passed  her  grand  climacteric  she  She  could,  at  her  pleasure,  suspend  the 
exacted  the  same  homage  to  her  faded  operation  of  existing  statutes,  or  issue 
charms  as  had  been  paid  to  her  youth ;  proclamations  which  should  have  the 
and  all  who  addressed  her,  were  still  force  of  law.  In  her  opinion  the  chief 
careful  to  express  their  admiration  of  her  use  of  parliaments  was  to  vote  money,  to 
beauty  in  the  language  of  oriental  hyper-  regulate  the  minutiaB  of  trade,  and  to  le- 
bole.  gislate  for  individual  and  local  interests. 

But  however  highly  the  queen  might  To  the  lower  house  she  granted,  indeed, 
think  of  her  person,  she  did  not  despise  freedom  of  debate;  but  it  was  to  be  a 
the  aid  of  external  ornament.  At  her  decent  freedom,  the  liberty  of  "  saying 
death,  two,  some  say  three,  thousand  aye  or  no ;"  and  those  who  transgressed 
dresses  were  found  in  her  wardrobe,  with  that  decency  were  liable,  we  have  rc- 
a  numerous  collection  of  jewellery,  for  the  peatedly  seen,  to  feel  the  weight  of  the 
most  part  presents,  which  she  had   re-    royal  displeasure. 

ceived  from  petitioners,  from  her  courtiers         The    historians,     who    celebrate    the 
on  her  saint's  day,  and  at  the  beginning     golden  days  of  Elizabeth,  have  described 
of  each  year,  and  from  the  noblemen  and    with  a  glowing  pencil,  the  happiness  of 
gentlemen,  whose  houses    she   had    ho-    the  people  under  her  sway.     To  them 
noured  with  her  presence.     To  the  aus-     might  be  opposed  the  dismal  picture  of 
tere  notions  of  the  bishop  of  London,  this     national  misery,  drawn   by   the   catholic 
love  of  finery  appeared  unbecoming  her     writers  of  the  same  period.     But   both 
age,  and  in  his  sermon  he  endeavoured  to     have  taken  too  contracted  a  view  of  the 
raise  her  thoughts  from  the  ornaments  of    subject.  Religious  dissension  had  divided 
dress  to   the  riches  of  heaven:  but  she     the  nation  into  opposite  parties,  of  almost 
told  her  ladies,  that  if  he  touched  upon     equal  numbers,  the  oppressors  and  the  op- 
that  subject  again,  she  would  fit  him  for    pressed.     Under  the  operation  of  the  pe- 
heaven.     He  should  walk  there  without  a     nal  statutes,  many  ancient   and  opulent 
staff,  and  leave  his  mantle  behind  him.         families  had  been  ground  to  the  dust; 
In  her  temper  Elizabeth  seemed  to  have    new  families  had  sprung  up  in  their  place : 
inherited  the  irritability  of    her    father,     and  these,  as  they  shared  the  plunder,  na- 
The  least  inattention,  the  slightest  provo-    turally  eulogized  the  system  to  which  they 
cation,  would  throw  her  into  a  passion,     owed  their  wealth  and  their  ascendency. 
At  all  times  her  discourse  was  sprinkled    But  their  prosperity  was  not  the  prospe- 
with  oaths :  in  the  sallies  of  her  anger  it    rity  of  the  nation :  it  was  that  of  one- 
abounded  with  imprecations  and  abuse,     half  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
Nor  did  she  content  herself  with  words :         It  is  evident  that  neither  Elizabeth  nor 
not  only  the  ladies  about  her  person,  but    her  ministers  understood  the    benefit  of 
her  courtiers  and  the  highest  officers  in    civil  and  religious  liberty.     The  preroga- 
tbe  state,  felt  the  weight  of  her  hands.  She    tives  which  she  so  highly  prized,  have 
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long  since  withered  away :  the  bloody 
code  which  she  enacted  against  the  rights 
of  conscience,  has  ceased  to  staki  the  pages 
of  the  statute  book :  and  the  result  has 
proved,  that  the  abolition  of  despotism 
and  intolerance  adds  no  less  to  the  stabi- 
lity of  the  throne,  than  to  the  happiness 
of  the  people.  Lingard, 

§  97.  Charactti*  0/ James  1. 
James  was  of  a  middle  stature,  of  a  fine 
complexion,  and  a  soft  skin  ;  his  person 
plump,  but  not  corpulent ;  his  eyes  large 
and  rolling,  his  beard  thin,  his  tongue  too 
big  for  his  mouth,  his  countenance  dis- 
agreeable, his  air  awkward,  and  his  gait 
remarkably  ungraceful,  from  a  weakness 
in  his  knees  that  prevented  his  walking 
without  assistance ;  he  was  tolerably  tem- 
perate in  his  diet,  but  drank  of  little  else 
than  rich  and  strong  wines.     His  charac- 
ter, from  the  variety  of  grotesque  qualities 
that  compose  it,  is  not  easy  to  be  deli- 
Deated.     The  virtues  he  possessed  were 
00  loaded  with  a  greater  proportion  of 
their  neighbouring  vices,  that  they  exhibit 
no  lights,  to  set  off  the  dark  shades ;  his 
principles  of  generosity  were  tainted  by 
such  a  childish  profusion,  that  they  left 
him  without  means  of  paying  his  just  ob- 
ligations, and  subjected  him  to  the  neces- 
sity of  attempting  irregular,  illegal,  and 
unjust  methods  of  acquiring  money.    His 
friendship,  not  to   give  it  the  name   of 
vice,  was  directed  by  so  puerile  a  fancy, 
and  80    absurd  a   caprice,   that  the  ob- 
jects of  it   were  contemptible,  and   its 
consequences  attended  with  such  an  un- 
merited   profusion    of   favours,  that    it 
was  perhaps  the  most  exceptionable  qua- 
lity of  any  he  possessed.    His  distinctions 
were  formed  on  principles  of  selfishness  ; 
he  valued  no  person  for  any  endowments 
that  could  not  be  made  subservient  to  his 
pleasures  or   his   interest;    and  thus  he 
rarely  advanced  any  man  of  real  worth  to 
preferment.     His    familiar  conversation, 
lx>th   in  writing   and    in  speaking,  was 
stuffed  with  vulgar  and  indecent  phrases. 
Though  proud  and  arrogant  in  his  tem- 
per, and  full  of  the  importance  of  his  sta- 
tion,  he  descended  to   buffoonery,  and 
suffered  his  favourites  to  address  him  in 
the  most  disrespectful  terms  of  gross  fa- 
miliarity. 

Himself  affected  a  sententious  wit,  but 
rose  no  higher  in  those  attempts  than  to 
quaint,  and  often  stale  conceits.  His  edu- 
cation had  been  a  more  learned  one  than 
is  commonly  bestowed  on  princes ;  this, 


from  the  conceit  it  gave  him,  turned  out 
a  very  disadvantageous  circumstance,  by 
contracting  his  opinions  to  his  own  nar- 
row views  ;  his  pretences  to  a  consum- 
mate knowledge  in  divinity,  politics,  and 
the  art  of  governing,  expose  him  to  a  high 
degree  of  ridicule  ;  his  conduct  shewing 
him  more  than  commonly  deficient  in  all 
these  points.  His  romantic  idea  of  the 
natural  rights  of  princes,  caused  him  pub- 
licly to  avow  pretensions  that  impressed 
into  the  minds  of  the  people  an  incurable 
jealousy ;  this,  with  an  affectation  of  a 
profound  skill  in  the  art  of  dissembling, 
or  king-craft,  as  he  termed  it,  rendered 
him  the  object  of  fear  and  distrust ;  when 
at  the  same  time  he  was  himself  the 
only  dupe  to  an  impertinent,  useless  hypo- 
crisy. 

If  the  laws  and  constitution  of  England 
received  no  prejudice  from  his  govern- 
ment, it  was  owing  to  his  want  of  ability 
to  effect  a  change  suitable  to  the  purpose 
of  an  arbitrary  sway.     Stained  with  these 
vices,  and  sullied  with  these  weaknesses, 
if  he  is  even  exempt  from  our  hatred,  the 
exemption   must   arise   from    motives  of 
contempt.      Despicable    as    he    appears 
through  his  own  Britannic  government, 
his  behaviour  when  king  of  Scotland  was 
in  many  points  unexceptionable;  but, in- 
toxicated with  the  power  he  received  over 
a  people  whose  privileges  were  but  feebly 
established,  and  who  had  been  long  sub- 
jected to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny, 
he  at  once  flung  off  that  moderation  that 
hid  his  deformities  from  the  common  eye. 
It  is  alleged,  that  the  corruption  he  met 
with  in  the  court  of  England,  and  the 
time-serving  genius  of  the  English  noble- 
men, were  the  great  means  that  debauched 
him  from  bis  circumspect  conduct.  Among 
the  forwardest  of  the  worthless  tribe  was 
Cecil,  afterwards  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who 
told  him,  on  his  coming  to  the  crown,  that 
he  should  find  his  English  subjects  like 
asses,  on  whom  he  might  lay  any  burden^ 
and  should  need  neither  bit  nor  bridle,  but 
their  asses'  ears.     Died  March  27,  A.  D. 
1625.     Aged  59.  Macaulay. 

§  98.  Another  Character  of  James. 
James  was  in  his  stature  of  the  middle 
size,  inclining  to  corpulency;  his  forehead 
was  high,  his  beard  scanty,  and  his  aspect 
mean ;  his  eyes,  which  were  weak  and 
languid,  he  rolled  about  incessantly,  as  if 
in  quest  of  novelty ;  his  tongue  was  so 
larse,  that  in  speaking  or  drinking,  he  be- 
slabbered  the  bystaoders ;  his  knees  were 
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•o  weak  as  to  bend  uod«r  the  weight  of  in  his  affectioosy  he  was  little  fitted  to  ic- 
his  body  ;  his  address  was  awkward,  and  quire  general  love.  Of  a  feeble  temper 
his  appearance  slovenly.  There  was  no-  more  than  a  frugal  judgment;  ezpoaeato 
thing  dignified  either  in  the  composition  our  ridicule  from  his  vanity,  but  ezeinvt 
of  his  miod  or  person.  We  have  in  the  from  our  hatred  by  his  freedom  from  pride 
course  of  his  reign  exhibited  repeated  in-  and  arrogance.  And  upon  the  whole  it 
stances  of  his  ridiculous  vanity,  preju-  may  be  pronounced  of  his  chancter,  thai 
dices,  profusion,  folly,  and  littleness  of  all  his  qualities  were  sullied  with  weak- 
soul.  All  that  we  can  add  in  his  favour  ness,  and  embellished  by  humanity.  Po- 
is,  tliat  he  was  averse  to  cruelty  and  in-  litical  courage  he  was  certainly  dtroid  of; 
justice;  very  little  addicted  to  excess,  and  from  thence  chiefly  is  derived  the 
temperate  in  his  meals,  kind  to  his  ser*  strong  prejudice  which  prevaib  against  hii 
vants,  and  even  desirous  of  acquiring  the  personal  bravery :  an  infereooey  however, 
love  of  his  subjects,  bjr  granting  that  as  a  which  must  be  owned,  from  geoenl  expe- 
favour,  which  they  claimed  as  a  privilege,  rience,  to  be  extremely  (aUacioiis.  Hions* 
His  reign,  though  ignoble  to  himself,  was  c«^^^^i  m  a  ^t 
happy  to  bi.  ^yxl  They  were  ennched  ^  *«>•  ^""^^  Charac*tr  of  Jamm. 
by  commerce,  which  no  war  interrupted.  The  principal  thing  which  is  made  to 
They  felt  no  severe  impositions ;  and  the  serve  for  matter  for  king  James's  pttoe- 
Gomroons  made  considerable  progress  in  gyric,  is  the  constant  peace  he  caused  his 
ascertaining  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  subjects  to  enjoy.    This  cannot  be  said  to 

SmoUelL  be  the  effect  of  chance,  since  it  clearly  ap- 

M  ^^      J    Ml     riL      ^      ri  pears,  it  was  his  sole,  or  at  leaet  bis  chief 

%  99.    Another  Charaeter  0/ Jamw.  ^Jj^  -^  j^g  ^^^^^  ^^^se  of  his  administn- 

No  prince,  so  little  enterprising  and  so  tion.    Nothing,  say  his  friends,  is  moia 

inoffensive,  was  ever  so  much  exposed  to  worthy  a  great  king  than  such  a  design, 

the  opposite  extremes   of  calumny  and  But  the  same  design  loses  all  its  merit,  if 

flattery,  of  satire  and  panegyric.  And  the  the  prince  discovers  by  his  conduct,  that 

factions  which  began  in  his  time,  being  he  preserves  peace  only  out  of  fear,  oafit- 

still  continued,  have  made  his  character  lessness,  excessive  love  of  ease  and  rapoes; 

be  as  much  disputed  to  this  day,  as  is  and  king  James's  whole  behavionr  shews 

commonly  that  of  princes  who  are  our  he  acted  from  these  motives^,  though  ha 

contemporaries.    Many  virtues,  however,  coloured  it  with  the  pretence  of  kia  aiEse- 

it  must  be  owned,  he  was  possessed  of;  tion  for  the  people, 

but  not  one  of  them  pure,  or  free  from  His  liberality,  which  some  praise  him 

the  contagion  of  the  neighbouring  vices,  ibr,  is  exclaimed  against   by   otheiB  as 

His  generosity  bordered  on  profusion,  his  prodigality.    These  last  pretend  he  nvt 

learmng  on  pedanty,  his  pacific  disposi-  without  measure  and  discu^tion,  without 

tion  on  pusillanimity,  his  wisdom  on  cun-  any  regard  to  his  own  wants,  or  the  ae- 

nin^,  his  friendship  on  light  fancy,  and  rit  of  those  whom  he  heaped  bis  fiavonn 

boyish  fondness.  While  he  imagined  that  upon. 

he  was  only  maintaining  his  own  autho-  As  to  his  manners,  writers  are  no  Urn 

rity,  he  may  perhaps  be  suspected  in  some  divided :  some  will  have  him  to  be  looked 

of  his  actions,  and  still  more  of  his  pre-  on  as  a  very  wise  and  virtuous  priflos ; 

tensions,  to  have  encroached  on  the  liber-  whibt  others  speak  of  him  as  a  pfiooe  of 

lies  of  his  people.  a  dissolute  life,  given  to  drinkim;^  and  a 

While  he  endeavoured,  by  an   exact  great  swearer  in  common  convwnaatioa, 

neutrality,  to  acquire  the  good-will  of  all  especially  when  in  a  passion.    He  is  like- 

his  neighbours,  he  was  able  to  preserve  wise  taxed  with  dissolving  the  Eari  of 

fully  the  esteem  and  regard  of  none.  His  Essex's  marriage,  the  pardoning  the  Earl 

capacity  was  considerable,  but  fitter  to  and  Countess  of  Somerset,  the  death  of  Sir 

discourse  on  general  maxims  than  to  con-  Walter  Raleigh,  and  the  confidence  where- 

duct  any  intricate  business.  with  in  full  parliament  he  called  God  to 

His  intentions  were  just,  but    more  witness,  that  he  never  had  any  thoughta  of 

adapted  to  the  conduct  of  private  life,  giving  the  Papists  a  toleration,  whidi  be 

than  to  the  government   of  kin^oms.  could  not  affirm  but  by  moans  of  sopie 

Awkward  in  his  person,  and  ungainly  in  mental  reservation, 

his  mannecB,  he  was  ill  qualified  to  com-  But  whatever  may  be  said  for  or  agunat 

mand  respect :  partial  and  undisceming  James's  person,  it  is  certain  England  se- 
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▼er  flonrished  less  than  in  his  reign ;  the 
English  saw  themselres  exposed  to  the 
insults  and  jests  of  other  nationsy  and  all 
the  world  in  general  threw  the  blame  on 
the  king.  Aopm. 

^  101.     Ckarader  of  Chaeles  I. 
Such  was  the  unworthy  and  nnezan- 
pled  fate  of  Charles  I.  king  of  England, 
who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  most  atrocions 
insolence  of  treason,  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  twenty-fourth 
of  his  reign.  He  was  a  prince  of  a  mid- 
dling stature,  robust,  and  welUpropor- 
tiooed.     His  hair  was  of  a  dark  colour, 
hie  forehead  high,  his  complexion  pale, 
his  yisage  long,  and  his  aspect  melancholy. 
He  excelled  in  riding,  and  other  manly 
exercises ;    he  inherited  a  good  under- 
standing from  nature,  and  had  cultivated 
it  with  great  assiduity.    His  perception 
WIS  clear  and  acute,  his  judgment  solid 
and  decisive  ;  he  possessed  a  fine  taste  for 
the  liberal  arts,  and  was  a  munificent  pa- 
tron to  those  who  excelled  in  painting, 
sculpture,  music,  and  architecture.  In  his 
private  morals  he  was  altogether  unble- 
mished and  exemplary.  He  was  merciful, 
modest,  chaste,  temperate,  religious,  per- 


have  been  unexceptionable.  His  infirmi- 
ties and  imperfections  have  been  candidly 
owned  in  the  course  of  this  narration.  He 
was  not  very  liberal  to  his  dependants ; 
his  converf  ation  was  not  easy,  nor  his  ad- 
dress pleasing ;  yet  the  probity  of  his 
heart,  and  the  innocence  of  his  manners, 
won  the  affection  of  all  who  attended  his 
person,  not  even  excepting  those  who  had 
the  charge  of  his  confinement  In  a  word, 
he  certainly  deserved  the  epithet  of  a  vir- 
tuous prince,  though  he  wanted  some  of 
those  shining  qualities  which  constitute 
the  character  of  a  great  monarch.  Be- 
headed January  30, 1648-i).      SfnoUeU. 

§  102.    AfioUur  CharacUr  of  Chaalbs  L 

The  character  of  this  prince,  as  that  of 
most  men,  if  not  of  all  men,  was  mixed, 
but  his  virtues  predominated  extremely 
above  his  vices ;  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, his  imperfections :  for  scarce  any  of 
his  faults  arose  to  that  pitch,  as  to  merit 
the  appellation  of  vices.  To  consider  him 
in  the  most  favourable  light,  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  his  dignity  was  exempted 
from    pride,  his  humanity  from    weak- 
ness, his    bravery    from    rashness,    his 
tonally  brave,  and  we  may  join  the  noble    temperance  from  austerity,  and  his  fru- 
kistorian  in  saying,  **  He  was  the  worthiest    gality  from  avarice :  all  these  virtues  in 
*^  gentleman,  the  best  master,  the   best    him  maintained  their  proper  bounds,  and 
**  friend,  the  best  husband,  the  best  fa-    merited  unreserved  praise.     To  speak  the 
**  ther,  and  the  best  christian  of  the  age    most  harshly  of  him,  we  may  affirm,  thai 
**  in  which  he  lived.''     He  had  the  mis-    many  of  his  good  oualities  were  attended 
fortune  to  be  bred  op  in  high  notions  of  the    with  some  latent  frailty,  which,  though 
prerogative,  which  ne  thought  his  honour    seemingly  inconsiderable,  was  able,  when 
and  his  duty  obliged  him   to  maintain,    seconded  by  the  extreme  malevolence  of 
He  lived  at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  the    his  fortune,  to   disappoint  them  of  all 
people  became  too  mi^ty  for  those  re-    th«r  influence.     His  oenefioent  disposi* 
•traints  which  the  regal  power  derived    tion  was  clouded  by  a  manner  not  gra^ 
from  the  constitution  ;  and  when  the  tide    cioos,  his  virtue  was  tinctured  with  super- 
of  fanaticism  began  to  overbear  the  reli-    stition,  his  good  sense  was  disfigured  by 
gion  of  his  conatry,  to  which  he  was  con-    a  deference  to  persons  of  a  capacity  mui^ 
sdentiously  devoted,  he  suffered  himself  to    inferior  to  his  own,  and  his  moderate  tem- 
be  guided  by  counsellors,  who  were  not    per  exempted  him  not  from  hasty  and  pre- 
ooiy  iaierior  to  himself  in  knowledge  and    cipitate  resolutions.     He  deserves  the  epi* 
judgment,  but  generally  proud,  partial,    that  of  a  good,  rather  than  a  great  asaa ; 
and  inflexible ;  and  from  an  excess  of    and  was  more  fitted  to  rule  in  n  regviar 
conjugal  affection,   that  bordered  upon    estidiliehed  government,  than  either  to  gire 
weakness,  he  paid  too  much  deference  to    way  to  the  encroachments  of  a  popular 
the  advice  and   desires  of  his  consort,    assoably,  or  finally  to  subdue  their  pre- 
who  was  superstitiously  attached  to  tbeer-    tensions.  He  wanted  suppleness  and  oex- 
rors  of  popery,  and  importuned  him  inces-    terity  safficient  for  the  firrt  measure;  he 


■antly  in  tavoar  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Suich  were  the  sources  of  all  that  mis- 
government  which  was  imputed  to  him 
daring  the  first  fif^n  years  of  his  reign. 


was  not  endowed  with  vicour  requisite 
for  the  second.  Hkd  he  been  bom  an 
absdnte  prince,  his  humanity  and  good 
sense  had  rendered  his  reign  happy,  and 


From  the  beginning  of  theoivil  war  to  h»    his  memory  precious.  Had  the  limitations 
fatal  oatastsophe,  his  coodttct  seems  to    on  the  prerogative  been  in  his  time  quite 
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fixed  and  certain,  his  integrity  had  made  aented  by  his  paoegyristSy  we  find  iheqna- 

him  regard  ai  sacred  the  boundaries  of  lities  of  temperance,  chastity,   regularity, 

the  constitution.  Unhappily  his  fate  threw  piety,  equity,  humanity,  dignity,  coode- 

him  into  a  period  when  the  precedents  of  scension,  and  equanimity ;  some  have  gone 

many  former  reigns  savoured  strongly  of  so  far  as  to  allow  him  integrity,  and  many 

arbitrary  power,  and  the  genius  of  the  writers,  who  condemn  his  political  prin- 

people  ran  violently  towards  liberty.  And  ciples,  give  him  the  title  of  a  moral  man. 

if  his  political  prudence  was  not  sufficient  In  the  comparison  of  this  representation 

to  extricate  him  from  so  perilous  a  situa-  with  Charles's  conduct,   accurately  and 

tion,  he  may  be  excused  ;  since,  even  af-  justly   described,   it  is   discernible  that 

ter  the  event,  when  it  is  commonly  easy  vices  of  the  worst  tendency,  when  shaded 

to  correct  all  errors,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  de-  by  a  plausible  and  formal  carriage,  when 

termine  what  conduct  in  his  circumstances  concordant  to  the  interests  of  a  £iction, 

would  have  maintained  the  authority  of  and  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  aseoroe 

the  crown,  and  preserved  the  peace  of  the  appearances  of,  and  are  imposed  on 

the  nation.  Exposed,  without  revenue,  the  credulous  world  as,  virtues  of  the  first 
without  arms,  to  the  assault  of  furious, 
implacable,  and  bigoted  factions ;  it  was 
never  permitted  him,  but  with  the  most 
fatal  consequences,  to  commit  the  smallest 
mistake ;  a  condition  too  rigorous  to  be 
imposed  on  the  greatest  human  capacity. 
Some  historians  have  rashly  questioned 
the  good  faith  of  this  prince ;  but  for  this 


rank. 

Passion  for  power  was  Charles's  predo* 
mioant  vice  ;  idolatry  to  his  regal  prero- 
gatives, his  governing  principle.  The 
interests  of  the  crown  legitimated  every 
measure,  and  sanctified,  in  his  eye,  the 
widest  deviation  from  moral  rule. 

Neither  gratitude,  clemency,  humanity. 


reproach,  the  most  malignant  scrutiny  of  equity,  nor  generosity,  have  place  in  the 

his  conduct,  which  in  every  circumstance  fair  part  of  Charles's  character;  of  the 

is  now  thoroughly  known,  affords  not  any  virtues  of  temperance,  fortitude,  and  per- 

reason able  foundation.     On  the  contrary,  sonal  bravery  he  was  undeniably  possessed* 

if  we  consider  the  extreme  difficulties  to  His  manners  partook  of  dissipation,  and 

which  he  was  so  frequently  reduced,  and  his  conversation   of  the  indecency  of  a 

compare  the  sincerity  of  his  professions  court.     His  chastity  has  been  called  in 


and  declarations,  we  shall  avow,  that  pro- 
bity and  honour  ought  justly  to  be  num- 
bered among  his  most  shining  qualities. 
In  every  treaty,  those  concessions  which 
he  thought  in  conscience  he  could  not 


question,  by  an  author  of  the  highest 
repute :  and  were  it  allowed,  it  was  tainted 
by  an  excess  of  uxoriousness,  which  gave 
it  the  properties  and  the  consequences  of 
vice.     The  want  of  integrity  is  manifest 


maintain,  he  never  would  by  any  motive    in  every  part  of    his  conduct ;    which, 


or  persuasion  be  induced  to  make. 

And  though  some  violations  of  the  pe- 
tition of  right  may  be  imputed  to  him, 
those  are  more  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  his  situation,  and  to  the  lofty 


whether  the  corruption  of  his  judgment 
or  heart,  lost  him  fair  opportunities  of 
reinstatement  in  the  throne,  and  was  the 
vice  for  which  above  all  others  he  paid 
the  tribute  of  his  life.      His  intellectual 


ideas  of  royal  prerogative  which  he  had  powers  were  naturally  good,  and  so  im- 

imbibed,  than  to  any  failure  of  the  inte-  proved    by   a  continual    exercise,    that 

grity  of  his  principles.    This  prince  was  though  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he 

of  a  comely  presence ;  of  a  sweet  and  me-  spoke  with  difficulty  and  hesitation,  to- 

lancholy   aspect ;    his  face  was  regular,  wards  the  close  of  his  life  he  discovered  in 

handsome,   and  well  complexioned ;  his  his  writings  purity  of  language  and  dig- 


body  strong,  healthy,  and  justly  propor- 
tioned :  and  being  of  middle  stature,  he 
was  capable  of  enduring  the  greatest  fa- 
tigues. He  excelled  in  horsemanship  and 
other  exercises;  and  he  possessed  a  11  the 
exterior,  as  well  as  many  of  the  essential, 
qualities,  which  form  an  accomplished 
prince.  Hume. 

§103.  Another pharacter of  ChaulesI. 
In  the  character  of  Charles,  as  repre- 


nity  of  style ;  in  his  debates,  elocution, 
and  quickness  of  perception.  The  high 
opinion  he  entertained  of  regal  digofty* 
occasioned  him  to  observe  a  stateliness 
and  imperiousness  in  his  manner;  which, 
to  the  rational  and  intelligent,  was  un- 
amiable  and  offensive ;  by  the  weak  and 
formal  it  was  mistaken  for  dignity. 

In  the  exercise  of  horsemanship  he  ex- 
celled ;  had  a  good  taste,  and  even  skill,  in 
several  of  the  polite  arts ;  but  though  a 
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proficient  in  some  branches  of  literature, 
was  no  encoarager  of  useful  learning,  and 
only  patronized  adepts  in  jargon  of  the 
divine  right,  and  utility  of  kings  and  bi- 
shops. His  understanding  in  this  point 
was  so  depraved  by  the  prejudices  of  his 
education,  the  flattery  of  priests,  and  the 
affections  of  his  heart,  that  he  would  never 
endure  conversation  which  tended  to  in- 
culcate the  principles  of  equal  right  in 
men ;  and  notwithstanding  that  the  parti* 
cularity  of  his  situation  enforced  his  at- 
tention to  doctrines  of  this  kind,  he  went 
out  of  the  world  with  the  same  fond  pre- 
judices with  which  he  had  been  fostered  in 
his  nursery,  and  cajoled  in  the  zenith  of 
his  power. 

Charles  was  of  a  middle  stature,  his 
body  strong,  healthy,  and  justly  propor- 
tioned; and  his  aspect  melancholy,  yet 
not  unpleasing.  His  surviving  issue  were 
three  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  was 
executed  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  and 
buried,  by  the  appointment  of  the  parlia- 
ment, at  Windsor,  decently,  yet  without 
pomp,  MacatUay, 

§  104.  Character  of  Oliver  Cromwell*. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  of  a  robust  make 
and  constitution,  his  aspect  manly  though 
clownish.  His  education  extended  no  far- 
ther than  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  but  he  inherited  great  ta- 
lents from  nature;  though  they  were  such 
as  he  could  not  have  exerted  to  advantage 
at  any  juncture  than  that  of  a  civil  war, 
inflamed  by  religious  contests.  His  cha- 
racter was  formed  from  an  amazing  con- 
juncture of  enthusiasm,  hypocrisy,  and 
ambition.  He  was  possessed  of  courage 
and  resolution,  that  overiooked  all  dan- 
gers, and  saw  no  difficulties.  He  dived 
into  the  characters  of  mankind  with  won- 
derful sagacity,  whilst  he  concealed  his 
own  purposes,  under  the  impenetrable 
shield  of  dissimulation. 

He  reconciled  the  most  atrocious  crimes 
to  the  most  rigid  notions  of  religious  obli- 
gations. From  the  severest  exercise  of  de- 
▼otion,  he  relaxed  into  the  most  ridiculous 


and  idle  buffoonery :  yet  he  preserved  the 
dignity  and  distance  of  his  character,  in  the 
midst  of  the  coarsest  familiarity.  He  was 
cruel  and  tyrannic  from  policy;  just  and 
temperate  from  inclination ;  perplexed 
and  despicable  in  his  discourse ;  clear  and 
consummate  in  his  designs;  ridiculous  in 
his  reveries ;  respectable  in  his  conduct ; 
in  a  word,  the  strangest  compound  of 
villany  and  virtue,  baseness  and  magna* 
nimity,  absurdity  and  good  sense,  that 
we  find  on  record  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kindt.  Noble. 

§  105.     Character  of  Charles  II. 

If  we  survey  the  character  of  Charles 
the  Second  in  the  different  lights  which  it 
will  admit  of,  it  will  appear  very  various, 
and  give  rise  to  different  and  even  opposite 
sentiments.  When  considered  as  a  com- 
panion, he  appears  the  most  amiable  and 
engaging  of  men  ;  and  indeed  in  this  view 
his  deportment  must  be  allowed  altogether 
unexceptionable.  His  love  of  raillery  was 
so  tempered  with  good  breeding,  that  it 
was  never  offensive.  His  propensity  to  sa- 
tire was  so  checked  with  discretion,  that 
his  friends  never  dreaded  their  becoming 
the  object  of  it.  His  wit,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  one  who  knew  him  well,  and 
who  was  himself  an  exquisite  judge]}^, 
could  not  be  said  so  much  to  be  very  re* 
fined  or  elevated,  qualities  apt  to  beget 
jealousy  and  apprehension  in  company, 
as  to  be  a  plain,  gaining,  well-bred,  re- 
commending kind  of  wit.  And  though 
perhaps  he  talked  more  than  strict  rules  of 
behaviour  might  permit,  men  were  so 
pleased  with  the  affable  communicative 
deportment  of  the  monarch,  that  they  al- 
ways went  away  contented  both  with  him 
and  with  themselves.  This  indeed  is  the 
most  shining  part  of  the  king's  character, 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  sensible  of  it; 
for  he  was  fond  of  dropping  the  formali* 
ties  of  state,  and  of  relapsing  every  mo- 
ment into  the  companion. 

In  the  duties  of  private  life,  his  conduct, 
though  not  free  from  exception,  was  in  the 
main  laudable.     He  was  an  easy  generous 


♦  From  Noble's  Memoirs  of  the  Protectoral  house  of  Cromwell. 

f  Cromwell  died  more  than  five  millions  ia  debt ;  though  the  parliament  bad  leH  bini  m  the 
treasury  about  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  in  stores  to  the  value  of  seven  hundred  thoo- 
aand  pounds. 

Richard,  the  son  of  Cromwell,  was  proclaimed  protector  in  his  room ;  but  Richard,  being  of  a  very 
dii&Tent  disposition  to  his  father,  resigned  his  authority  the  22d  of  April,  1659;  and  soon  after 
signed  his  abdication  in  form,  and  retired  to  live  several  years  after  his  resignation,  at  first  on  the 
Continent,  and  afterwards  upon  his  paternal  fortune  at  home. 

J  Marquis  of  Halifax. 
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lofer,  a  civil  oUiging  huibuid,  a  firi«odly  Hit  greatest  enemiei  allow  him  to  kafie 

brother,  an  indaigent  father,  and  a  good-  been  a  civil  husbaod,  an  obliging  lover,  an 

natured  master.     The  voluntary  friend*  aflbctionate  father,  and  an  indulgent  mat* 

8hips,however,  which  this  prince  contract-  ter;  even  as  a  prince,  he  manifested  an 

ed,  nay,  even  his  sense  of  gratitude,  were  aversion  to  cruelty  and  injustioa  YettheM 

feeble;  and  he  never  attached  himself  to  good  qualities  were  more  than  over-ba- 

any  of  his  ministers  or  courtiers  with  a  lanced  by  his  weakness  and  defects.     He 

very  sincere  affection.    He  believed  them  was  a  scoffer  at  religion,  and  a  libertine  in 

to  have  no  other  motive  for  serviog  him  his  morab;    careless,  indolent,  profuse^ 

bat  self-interest,  and  he  was  still  ready,  abandoned  to  effeminate  pleasure^  incapa- 

in  his  turn,  to  sacrifice  them  to  present  ble  of  any  noble  enterprise^  a  stranger  to 

ease  and  convenience.  any  manly  friendship  and  giatitiide,  doaf 

With  a  detail  of  his  private  character  to  the  voice  of  honour,  bliiki  to  the  allure- 

we  must  set  bounds  to  our  panegyric  on  ments  of  glory,  and,  in  a  word,  wholly  dea- 

Charles.     The  other  parts  ot  his  conduct  titute  of  every  active  virtue.  Bein^  himself 

may  admit  of  some  apology,  but  can  de-  unprincipled,  he  believed  mankind  weio 

serve  small  applause.     He  was  indeed  so  false,    perfidious,    and   interested ;   and 

much  fitted  for  private  life,  preferably  to  therefore  practised  dissimulation  for  his 

public,  that  he  even  possessed  order,  fru-  own  convenience.      He  was  strongly  at- 

cality,  economy  in  the  former ;  was  pro*  tached  to  the  French  manners,  govem- 

nue,  though tieis,  negligent  in  the  latter,  ment,  and  monarch ;  he  was  dissatisfied 

When  we  consider  him  as  a  sovereign,  his  with  his  own  limited  prerogative.     The 

character,  though  not  altogether  void  of  majority  of  his  own  subjects  he  despised 

virtues,  was  in  the  main  dangerous  to  his  or  hated,  as  hypocrites,  fanatics,  and  r»- 

people,  and  dishonourable  to  himself.  Neg-  publicans,  who  had  persecuted  his  father 

ligent  of  the  interests  of  the  nation,  care-  and  himself,  and  sought  the  destruction  of 

less  of  its  glory,  averM  to  its  religion,  jea*  the  monarchy.     In  these  sentiments,  he 

loos  of  its  liberty,  lavish  of  its  treasure,  could  not  be  supposed  to  pursue  the  in- 

nnd  sparing  only  of  its  blood ;  he  exposed  terest  of  the  nation  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 

it  by  his  measures  (though  he  appeared  seemed  to  think  that  his  own  safety  was 

ever  but  in  sport)  to  the  danger  of  a  fu-  incompatible  with  the  honoor  and  advaii- 

rious  civil  war,  and  even  to  the  ruin  and  tags  of  his  people.  Smetfstt. 

ignominy  of  a  foreign  contest     Yet  may  ^^/v*      .i    *t     rti        ,       er^  if 

all  these  enormities,  if  fairiy  and  candidly  *  ^^'    ^"^'^  CharacUr  o/Charles  H. 
•zamined,  be  imputed,  in  a  great  measure.        Thus  lifed  and  died  King  Charles  the 

to  the  indolence  of  his  temper  ;  a  fault  Second.     He  was  the  greatest  instance  in 

which,  however   unfortunate  in   a  mo-  history  ofthe  various  revolutions  of  which 

Darch,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  regard  any  one  man  seemed  capabla      He  was 

with  great  seventy.  bred  up  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  life, 

It  has  been  remarked  of  this  king,  that  with  the  splendour  that  became  the  heir 

lie  never  said  a  foolish  thing,  nor  ever  did  of  so  great  a   crown.      After  that,   be 

n  wise  one :  a  censure,  which,  though  too  pissed  through  eighteen  years  in   great 

fer  carried,  seems  to  have  some  foundation  inequalities,  unhappy  in  the  war,  in  the 

in  his  character  and  deportment.     Died  loss  of  his  father,  and  of  the  crown  of 

Fob.  6,  1686,  aged  54.  Hume.  England.— While    he    was   abroad    at 

^     ,      ^  .^  .-  Paris,  Colen,  or  Brussels,  he  never  seemed 

§106.    Another  Charade  of  CfikXLJL%ll.  ^  Uy  any  thing  to  heart.     He  panned 

Charles  II.  was  in  his  person  tall  and  all   his   diversions,  and   irregulsjr  plea- 

■warthy,  and  his  countenance  marked  with  sures,  in  a  free  career;  and  seemed  to 

strong,  harsh  lineaments.    His  penetration  be  as  serene  under  the  loss  of  a  orown,  as 

was  keen,  his  judgment  clear,  his  under-  the  greatest  philosopher  could  have  been. 

standing  extensive,  his  conversation  lively  Nor  did  he  willingly  hearken  to  an^  of 

and  entertaining,  and  he  possessed  the  ta-  those  projects,  with  which,  he  oomDlained 

lent  of  wit  and  ridicule.     He  was  easy  of  often,    his    chancellor    persscnted    him. 

access,  polite  and  affable ;  had  he  been  That  in  which  he  seemed  most  conoemed 

limited  to  a  private  station,  he  would  have  was,  to  find  money  for  supporting  his  ex* 

passed  for  the  most  agreeable  and  best-  pence.    And  it  was  ofien  said,  that  if 

natured  man  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  UromweU  would  have  oonpoanded  the 
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nmtter^  tad  haTo  giren  Um  a  good  round 
pension,  he  might  ha?e  been  induced  to 
rwign  his  title  to  him.  During  his  exile, 
he  delirered  himself  so  entirely  to  his 
pleasures,  that  he  became  incapable  of 
application.  He  spent  little  of  his  time 
in  reading  and  studj;  and  yet  less  in 
thinking.  And  in  the  state  his  affitirs 
were  then  in,  he  accustomed  himself  to 
say  to  every  person,  and  upon  all  occa- 
siotts^  that  which  he  thought  would 
please  most ;  so  that  words  or  promises 
Went  rery  easily  from  him.  And  he  had 
•o  ill  an  opinion  of  mankind,  that  he 
thoup;ht  the  great  art  of  living  and  go- 
verning was  to  manage  all  things  and  aQ 
persons,  with  a  depth  of  craft  and  dissi- 
mulation. He  desired  to  become  abso- 
lute, and  to  overturn  both  our  religion 
and  laws ;  yet  he  would  neither  run  the 
risk,  nor  give  himself  the  trouble,  which 
to  great  a  design  required.  He  had  an 
appearance  of  gendeness  in  his  outward 
dieportment ;  but  "he  seemed  to  have  no 
bowels  nor  tenderness  in  his  nature ;  and 
in  the  end  of  his  life  he  became  cruel. 

Burnet. 

4  lOB.    Another  Character  of  Chaelbs  II. 

The  character  of  Charles  the  Second, 
like  the  transactions  of  his  reign,  has  as- 
sumed various  appearances,  in  proportion 
to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  different 
writers.  To  affirm  that  he  was  a  great 
and  good  king,  would  be  as  unjust  as  to 
allege  that  he  was  destitute  of  all  vir- 
toe,  and  a  bloody  and  inhuman  tyrant 
The  indolence  of  his  disposition,  and  the 
dissipation  occasioned  by  his  pleasures,  as 
they  were  at  first  the  source  of  his  misfor- 
tunes, became  afterwards  the  safety  of  the 
nation.  Had  he  joined  the  ambition  of 
power,  and  the  perseverance  and  atten- 
tion of  his  brother,  to  his  own  insinuating 
umI  engaging  address,  he  might  have  se- 
cufad  has  reputation  with  writers,  by  en- 
slaving them  with  the  nation. 

In  lus  person  he  was  tall  and  well 
Mde.  His  complexion  was  dark,  the 
Imei  of  his  face  strong  and  harsh,  when 
Mgly  traced:  but  wh«i  his  features  were 
oomprabended  in  one  view,  they  ap- 
peaved  dignified  and  even  pleasing.  In 
the  motions  of  his  person  he  was  easy, 
fnoefiil,  and  firm,  nis  constitution  was 
■Irong,  and  communicated  an  acdve  vi- 
gour IB  all  his  limbs.  Hioogh  a  lover 
of  oast  of  Bundy  lie  was  fond  of  bodily 
oxercise.  He  loae  eaify,  he  walked  much, 


he  mixed  with  the  meanest  of  his  sub« 
jects,  and  joined  in  their  conversation, 
without  diminishing  his  own  dignity,  or 
raising  their  presumption.  He  was  ac- 
quainted with  many  persons  in  the  lower 
stations  of  life.  He  captivated  them  with 
sprightly  turns  of  humour,  and  with  a 
land  of  good-natured  wit,  which  rendered 
them  pleased  with  themselves.  His  guards 
only  attended  him  on  public  occasions. 
He  took  the  air  frequently  in  company 
with  a  single  friend ;  and  though  crowds 
followed  him,  it  was  more  from  a  wish  to 
attract  his  notice,  than  from  an  idle  cu- 
riosity. When  evident  designs  against  his 
life  were  daily  exhibited  before  the  courts 
of  justice,  he  changed  not  his  manner  of 
appearing  in  public  It  was  soon  after 
the  Rye-house  plot  was  discovered,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  severe  on  his  brother's 
character,  when  he  exhibited  a  striking 
feature  of  his  own.  The  Duke  returning 
from  hunting  with  his  guards,  found  the 
king  one  day  in  Hyde  Park.  He  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  how  his  majesty 
could  venture  his  person  alone  at  such  a 
perilous  time.  ^*  James,"  replied  the 
king,  **  take  you  care  of  yourself,  and  I 

am  safe.   No  man  in  England  will  kill 

MB,  to  make  Tou  king." 

When  he  was  opposed  with  most  vio- 
lence in  pariiament,  he  continued  the 
most  popular  man  in  the  kingdom.  His 
good-breeding  as  a  gentleman  overcarao 
the  opinion  conceived  of  his  faults  as  a 
king.  His  affability,  his  easy  address,  hia 
attention  to  the  very  prejudices  of  the 
people,  rendered  him  independent  of  all 
the  arts  of  his  enemies -to  inflame  the  vul- 
gar. He  is  said  with  reason  to  have  died 
opportunely  for  his  country.  Had  his 
life  extended  to  the  number  of  years 
which  the  strength  of  his  constitution 
seemed  to  promise,  the  nation  would  have 
lost  all  memory  of  their  liberties.  Had 
his  fate  placed  Charles  the  Second  in 
those  latter  times,  when  influence  supplied 
the  place  of  obvious  power ;  when  the 
crown  had  ceased  to  be  distressed  through 
the  channel  of  its  necessities ;  when  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  in  granting 
supplies  for  the  public  service,  provide  for 
themselves ;  his  want  of  ambition  would 
have  precluded  the  jealousy,  and  his  po- 
pular qualities  secured  the  utmost  admi- 
ration of  his  subjects.  His  gallantry  it- 
self would  be  construed  into  spirit,  in  an 
age  where  decency  is  only  an  impnrre- 
nent  on  Tice.  hfaephermn. 


«« 
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^,  ^ .         ..  support  of  a  French  force  to^abdae  fh^ 

§  109.     Character  of  J  AUEs  II.  refractory  spirit  of  his  people,  than  to 

In  many  respects  it  must  be  owned,  abide  the  issue  of  events  which  threatened 
that  he  was  a  virtuous  man,  as  well  as  a  such  legal  limitations  as  should  effectaally 
good  monarch.     Ue  was  frugal  of  the  prevent  any  farther  abuse  of  power, 
public  money ;  he  encouraged  commerce        The  whole  tenor  of  the  king's  past  con- 
with  great  attention  ;  he  applied  himself  duct,  undoubtedly  gave  a  countenance  to 
to  naval  affairs  with  success ;  be  supported  insinuations,   which  were   in  themaelvef 
the  fleet  as  the  glory  and  protection  of  sufficiently  plausible  to  answer  all  the  pur- 
England.     He  was  also  zealous  for  the  poses  for  which  they  were  industriously 
honour  of  his  country ;  he  was  capable  circulated ;  but  when  the  following  dr- 
of  supporting  its  interests  with  a  degree  cumstances  are  taken  into  consideration, 
of  dignity  in  the  scale  of  Europe.     In  namely,  that  timidity  is  natural  to  the  hu« 
his  private  life  he  was  almost  irreproach-  man  mind,  when  oppressed  with  an  unin- 
able;  he  was  an  indulgent  parent,  a  ten-  terrupted  series  of  misfortunes;  that  the 
der   husband,    a    generous    and   steady  king's    life  was  put  so  entirely  into  the 
friend ;  in  his  deportment  he  was  affable,  hands  of  a  rival,  whose  ambitious  views 
though  stately ;  he  bestowed  favours  with  were  altogether  incompatible  even  with 
peculiar  grace;  he  prevented  solicitation  the  shadow  of  regal  power  in  his  person; 
Dy  the   suddenness   of  his    disposal   of  that  the  means  taken  to  increase  the  ap* 
places ;    though  scarce    any  prince  was  prehensions  which  reflections  of  this  na- 
ever  so  generally  deserted,  few  ever  had  ture  must  necessarily  occasion,  were  of  the 
so  many  private  friends  ;  those  who  in-  rocst  mortifying  kind ;  it  must  be  acknow* 
jured  him  most  were  the  first  to  implore  ledged,  that  if  the  principles  of  heroic  vir- 
his  forgiveness,  and  even  after  they  had  tue  might  have  produced  different  conduct 
raised  another  prince  to  the  throne,  they  in  some  exalted  individuals,  yet  that  the 
respected  his  person,  and  were  anxious  generality  of  mankind  would,  in  James's 
for  his  safety.     To  these  virtues  he  added  situation,  have  sought  shelter  in  the  pro- 
a  steadiness  of  counsels,  a  perseverance  in  fessed  generosity  of  a  trusted  friend,  from 
his  plans,  and  courage  in  his  enterprises,  personal  insult,  personal  danger,  and  from 
He  was  honourable  and  fair  in  all  his  all  the  harassing  suspense  under  which  the 
dealings ;  he  was  unjust  to  men  in  their  mind  of  this  imprudent  and  unfortunate 
principles,  but  never  with  regard  to  their  monarch  had  long  laboured, 
property.     Though  few  monarchs  ever  of-         The  opposition    of  James's  reVigioos 
fended  a  people  more,  he  yielded  to  none  principles  to  those  of  his  subjects,  his  un- 
in  his  love  of  his  subjects ;  he  even  af-  popular    connexions  with    the   court  of 
firmed  that  he  quitted  England  to  prevent  France ;   but,    above  all,  the  permaoent 
the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,   as  much  as  establishment  of   a  rival  family  on   the 
from  fear  of  a  restraint  upon  his  person  throne  of  England,  has  formed  in  his  fa- 
from  the  Prince  of  Orange.     His  great  vour  such  an  union  of  prejudice  and  in- 
virtue  was  a  strict  adherence  to  facts  and  terest,  as  to  destroy  in  the  minds  of  po&- 
truth  in  all  he  wrote  and  said,  though  some  terity    all    that    sympathy,    which,    on 
parts  of  his  conduct  had   rendered   his  similar  occasions,    and   in   similar  mis- 
sincerity  in  his  political  profession  sus-  fortunes,    has   so  wonderfully   operated 
pected  by  his  enemies.      Abdicated  his  in  favour  of  other  princes ;  and  whilst 
throne  1689.                       Macpheraon.  we  pay  the  tribute  of  unavailing  tears 
^      ,      ,„        ,       -_          --  over  the  memory  of  Charles  the  First; 
§  110.   Another  Character  of  James  U,  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^he  Church  of  England,  we 

The  enemies  of  James  did  not  fail  to  venerate  him  as  a  martyr  to  the  power 

make  the  most  of  the  advantages   they  and  office  of  prelates;  whilst  we  see,  with 

had  gained  by  their  subtle  manoeuvres ;  regret,  that  he  was  stripped  of  his  dignity 

some  said,  that  the  king's  flight  was  the  and  life  at  the  very  time  when  the  <£ast- 

effect  of  a  disturbed  conscience,  labour-  ening  hand  of  affliction  had,  in  a  great 

ing  under  the  load  of  secret  guilt ;  and  measure,  corrected  the  errors  of  a  faulty 

those  whose  censures  were  more  mode-  education  ;  the  irresistible  power  of  tru^ 

rate,  asserted,  that  his  incurable  bigotry  must  oblige  us  to  confess,  that  the  ad* 

had  led  him  even  to  sacrifice  his  crown  to  hercnce  to  religious  principle,  which  cost 

the  interests  of  his  priests ;  and  that  he  the  father  his  life,  deprived  the  son  of  bis 

chose  rather  to  depend  on  the  precarious  dominions ;  that  the  enMinoos  abuses  of 
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)>ower  with  which  both  sovereigns  are  qc< 
cused,  owed  their  origin  to  the  same 
source;  the  errors  arising  from  a  bad  edu<« 
cation,  aggravated  and  extended  by  the 
impioas  flattery  of  designing  priests ;  we 
shall  also  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  the 
parliament  itself,  by  an  unprecedented 
servility,  helped  to  confirm  James  in  the 
exalted  idea  he  had  entertained  of  the 
royal  office,  and  that  the  doctrines  of  an 
absolute  and  unconditional  submission  on 
the  part  of  subjects,  which,  in  the  reign  of 
bis  &ther,  was  in  a  great  measure  con- 
fined to  the  precepts  of  a  Laud,  a  Sib- 
thorpe,  and  Maynwaring,  were  now  taught 
as  the  avowed  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England,  were  acknowledged  by  the  two 
Universities,  and  implicitly  avowed  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  nation ;  so  great,  in- 
deed, was  the  change  in  the  temper,  man- 
ners, and  opinions  of  the  people,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
his  son  James,  that  at  this  shameful  period 
the  people  gloried  in  having  laid  all  their 
privileges  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and 
execrated  every  generous  principle  of 
freedom,  as  arising  from  a  spirit  totally 
incompatible  with  the  peace  of  society, 
and  altogether  repugnant  to  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity. 

This  was  the  situation  of  afl&irs  at  the 
accession  of  the  unfortunate  James ;  and 
had  he  been  equally  unprincipled  as  his 
brother,  the  deceased  king ;  had  he  pro- 
fessed himself  a  Protestant,  whilst  he  was 
in  his  heart  a  Papist;  had  he  not  regarded 
it  as  his  duty  to  use  his  omnipotent  power 
for  the  restoring  to  some  parts  of  its  an- 
cient dignity  a  Church  which  he  regarded 
as  the  only  true  Church  of  Christ ;  or  had 
he,  instead  of  attacking  the  prerogative  of 
the  prelacy,  suffered  them  to  share  the  re- 

Sl  despotism  which  they  had  fixed  on  the 
sis  of  conscience,  the  most  flagrant  abuses 
of  civil  power  would  never  have  been 
called  in  judgment  against  him,  and  par- 
liament themselves  would  have  lent  their 
constitutional  authority  to  have  riveted 
the  chains  of  the  em'pire  in  such  a  manner 
9M  should  have  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
.the  most  determined  votaries  of  freedom 
.to  have  re-established  the  government  on 
its  ancient  foundation.  From  this  imme- 
diate evil  England  owes  its  deliverance  to 
the  bigoted  sincerity  of  James;  a  circum- 
stance which  ought,  in  some  measure, 
to  conciliate  our  idfectioiVB  to  the  memory 
of  the  sufierer,  and  induce  us  to  treat 


those  errors  with  lenity,  which  have  led 
to  the  enjoyment  of  privileges  which  can 
never  be  entirely  lost,  but  by  a  general 
corruption  of  principle  and  depravity  of 
manners. 

It  was  said  by  the  witty  Duke  of  Buck*- 
ingham,  ''  that  Charles  the  Second  might 
*'  do  well  if  he  would,  and  that  James 
"  would  do  well  if  he  could;"  an  observa- 
tion which  says  little  for  the  understand^ 
ing  of  James,  but  a  great  deal  for  his 
heart ;  and,  with  all  the  blemishes  with 
which  his  public  character  is  stained,  he 
was  not  deficient  in  several  qualities  ne« 
cessary  to  compose  a  good  sovereign. 
His  industry  and  business  were  exem- 
plary, he  was  frugal  of  the  public  money, 
he  cherished  and  extended  the  maritime 
power  of  the  empire,  and  his  encou- 
ragement of  trade  was  attended  with  such 
success,  that,  according  to  the  observa- 
tion of  the  impartial  historian  Ralph,  as 
the  frugality  of  his  administration  helped 
to  increa.se  the  number  of  malcontents, 
so  his  extreme  attention  to  trade  was  not 
less  alarming  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
Dutch,  than  his  resolution  not  to  rush  into 
a  war  with  France  was  mortifying  to  their 
stadtholder. 

In  domestic  life,  the  character  of  JameSf 
though  not  irreproachable,  was  eompara* 
tively  good.  It  is  true,  he  was  in  a  great 
measure  tainted  with  that  licentiousness  of 
manners,  which  at  this  time  pervaded  the 
whole  society,  and  which  reigned  trium- 

Ehant  within  the  circle  of  the  court ;  but 
e  was  never  carried  into  any  excesses 
which  trenched  deeply  upon  the  duties 
of  social  life ;  and  if  the  qualities  of  his 
heart  were  only  to  be  judged  l^  his  dif- 
ferent conduct  in  the  different  characters 
of  husband,  father,  roaster,  and  friend, 
he  might  be  pronounced  a  man  of  very 
amiable  disposition.  But  those  who 
know  not  how  to  forgive  injuries,  and 
can  never  pardon  the  errors,  the  infirmi- 
ties, the  vices,  or  even  the  virtues  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  when  in  any  respect  they 
affect  personal  interest,  or  inclination, 
will  aim  against  them  the  sensibility  of 
every  humane  mind,  and  can  never  ex- 
pect from  others  that  justice  and  com- 
mi^ration  which  themselves  have  never 
exercised:  but  whilst  we  execrate  that 
rancorous  cruelty  with  which  Jamei,  in 
the  short  hour  of  triumph,  persecuted  all 
those  who  endeavoured  to  tnwart  his  am- 
bitious hopes,  it  is  but  justice  to  obaenre, 
that  the  rank  vices  of  pride,  malioei  and 
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rcTcnee,    which    blacken    his    condnct,     than  bo  had  erer  experienced  in  the  moil 
whilst  he  figured  in  the  station  of  pre-     triumphant  part  of  his  life,  he  was  seized 
sumptive  heir  to  tlie  crown,  and  after-    with  a  palsy  in  September,   1701,  and 
wards  in  the  character  of  sovereign  on    after  having  languished  fifteen  days,  died 
the  successful  quelling  of  the  Monmouth    in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  baving 
rebellion,  were  thoroughly  corrected  by     filled  up  the   interval  between    his  first 
the  chastising  hand  of  affliction :  that  the    seiznrc  and  final  exit  with  the  whole  train 
whole  period  of  his  life,  from  his  return     of  religious  exercises  enjoined  on  similar 
to  Ireland  to  the  day  of  his  death,  was    occasions  by  the  church  of  Rome,  with 
spent  in  the  exerci^^e  of  the  first  Chris-    solemn   and  repeated  professions  of  bis 
tmn  virtues,  patience,  fortitude,  humility,    faith,  and  earnest  exhortation  to  bis  two 
and  (resignation.      Bretonneau,  his  bio-    children,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  born 
irrapher,  records,   that  he  alwa3r8  spoke    in  the  second  year  of  his  exile,  to  keep 
with  an  extreme  moderation  of  the  indi-    steadfast  to  the  religion  in  which  they  had 
viduals  who  had  acted  the  most  snccess-    been  educated.    These  precepts  and  com- 
fully  in  his  disfavour ;  that  he  reproved    mands  have  acted  with  a  force  superior 
those  who  mentioned  their  conduct  with    to  all  the  temptations  of  a  crown,  and 
severity ;  that  he  read,  even  with  a  sto-    have  been  adhered  to  with  a   firmness 
ieal  apathy,  the  bitterest  writings  which    which  obliges  an  historian    to  acknow- 
were  published  against  him  ;  that  he  re-    ledge  the  superiority  which  James's  de- 
earded  the  loss  of  empire  as  a  necessary    scendants,  in  the  nice  points  of  honour 
correction  of  the  misdemeanors  of  his  life,    and  conscience,    have    frained    over  thtf 
and  even  rebuked  those  who  expressed    character  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  wbo,  at 
any    concern    for   the   issue   of  events,    the  period  when  he  was  looked  up  to  as 
which  he  respected  as  ordinations  of  the    the  great  hero  of  the  Protestant  caus^ 
divine  will.  made  no  scruple  to  accept  the  crown  on 

According   to    the    same   biographer,    the  disgraceful  terms  of  abjuring  the  prin- 
James  was  exact  in  his  devotion ;  mode-    ciples  of  the  Reformation,  and  embmciog 
rate  even  to  abstinence  in  his  life ;  full    the  principles  of  a  religion,  wbicfa,  from 
of  sentiments  of  the  highest  contrition  for    his  early  infancy,  he  had  been  taught  to 
past  offences ;  and,  according  to  the  dis-    regard  as  idolatrous  and  profane, 
cipline  of  the  Romish  church,  was  very        The  dominion  of  error  over  the  miiids 
severe  in  the  austerities  which  he  inflicted    of  the  generality  of  mankind  is  irresisti* 
on  his  person.    As  this  prince  justly  re-    ble.    James,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  lifir, 
garded  himself  as  a  martyr  to  the  Catho-    continued  as  great  a  bigot  to  bis  poKti- 
fic  faith,  as  his  wannest  friends  were  all    cal  as  his  religious  errors :  he  could  not 
of  this  persuasion,  as  his  conversation  in    help  considering  the  strength  and  power 
his  retirement  at  St.  Germains  was  en-    of  the  crown  as  a  circumstance  neces* 
tircly,  in  a  great  measure,    confined  to    sary  to  the  preservation  and  happinssi 
priests  and  devotees,  it  is  natural  that  this    of  the  people ;  and  in  a  letter  of  advice 
superstition  should  increase  with  the  in-    which  be  wrote  to  his  son,  whilst  be  con- 
crease  of  religious  sentiment;  and  as  he    jurcs  him  to  pay  a  religious  obeervajMe 
bad  made  use  of  his  power  and  autbo-    to  all  the  duties  of  a  good  sovereign,  be 
rity,  whilst  in  England,  to  enlarge  the    cautions  him  against  suflferinganyentrencb* 
number  of  proselytes  in  popery,  so,  in  a    ment  on  the  royal  prerogative.     Among 
private  station,  he  laboured  incessantly,    several   heads,   containing  excellent  in- 
by  prayer,  exhortation,  and  example,  to    structions   on  the  art  of  reigning  bap- 
confirm  the  piety  of  his  Popish  adhe-    pily   and  justly,    he   warns    the  young 
rents,  and  to  effect  a  reformation  in  those    prince  never  to  disquiet  his  subjects  in 
who  still  continued  firm  .  to  the  doctrines    their  property  or  their  religion ;  and,  what 
of  the  Church  of  England.     He  visited    is  remarkable,  to  his  last  breath  be  per- 
the  monks  of  La  Trappe  once  a  year,    sisted  in  asserting,  that  be  never  attempt- 
the    severest    order    of    religionists    in    ed  to  subvert  the  laws,  or  procure  more 
France ;  and  his  conformity  to  the  dis-    than  a  toleration  and  equality  of  privi- 
cipline  of  the  convent  was  so  strict  and    lege  to  his  Catholic  subjects.     As  diere 
exact,  that  he  impressed  those  devotees    is  great  reason  to  believe  this  assertion 
with  sentiments  of  admiration  at  his  piety,    to  be  true,   it  shows  that  tbe  delusion 
humility,  and  constancy.  was  incurable  under  wbicfa  tbe  king  1«- 

Tbus  having  npent  twelve  years  with  a    boured,  by  tbe  trust  he  had  pnt  in  the 
higher  degree  or  peace  and  tranquillity    knavish  doctrines  of  lawyers  and  priests : 
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tnd  that  nmtber  himself,   oor  his  Pro-  entailed  upon  the  oation  a  growing  debt, 

testant  abettors,  could  fathom  the  conse-  aod  a  system  of  politics  big  with  misery, 

quences  of  that  enlarged  toleration  which  despair,  and  destruction.     To  sum  up  his 

he  endeavoured  to  establish.  character  in  a  few  words,  William  was  a 

Maccttday.  fatalist  in  religion,  indefatigable  in  war, 

•    .--,       ^,        ,       -.„,            TTT  enterprising  in   politics,  dead  to  all  the- 

§  111.     Character  o/William  III.  warm  and  generous  emotions  of  the  hu- 

William  IIL  was  in  his  person  of  the  man  heart,  a  cold  relation,  an  indifferent 

middle  stature,  a  thin  body,  and  deli-  husband,  a  disagreeable  man,  an  ungra- 

cate  constitution,  subject  to  an  asthma  cious  prince,  and  an  imperious  sovereign. 

and  continual  cough  from   his  infancy.  Died  March  8th,  1701,  aged  52,  hav« 

He  had  an  aquiline  nose,  sparkling  eyes,  ing  reigned  13  years.                 SmoUett. 

t  large  forehead,  and  grave  solemn  aspect.  .   ,  ^        -     ,        ^,                 j»    ^.r 

He  was  very  sparing  of  speech;  his  con-  %  ^^^'     Another    CJun-acter   of    Wii, 

versation  was  dry,  and  his  manner  dis-  "***  ^''•* 

gusting,  except  in  battle,  when  his  de-  William  the  Third,  king  of  Great  Bri- 

portment  was  free,  spirited,  and  animat-  tain  and  Ireland,  was  in  his  person  of  mid* 

ing.     In  courage,  fortitude,  and  equani-  die  size,  ill-shaped  in  his  limbs,  somewhat 

xnity,  he  rivalled  the  most  eminent  war-  round  in  his  shoulders,  light  brown  in  the 

riors  of  antiquity;  and  his  natural  sagacity  colour  of  his  hair,  and  in  his  complexion, 

made  amends  for  the  defects  of  his  edu-  The  lines  of  his  face  were  hard,  and  his 

cation,  which  had  not  been  properly  su-  nose  was  aquiline;  but  a  good  and  pene- 

perintended.     He  was  religious,  tempe-  trating  eye  threw  a  kind  of  light  on  hia 

rate,    generally    just    and    sincere,    a  countenance,  which  tempered  its  severity, 

stranger  to  violent  transports  of  passion,  and  rendered  his  harsh  features,  in  some 

and   might  have  passed  for  one  of  the  measure,  agreeable.      Though  his  consti- 

best  princes   of  the   age   in  which  he  tution  was  weak,  delicate,  and  infirm,  he 

lived,  had  he  never  ascended  the  throne  loved  the  manly  exercises  of  the  field;  and 

of  Great  Britain.     But  the  distinguish-  often  indulged  himselfin  the  pleasures,  and 

ing  criterion  of  his  character  was  ambi-  even  sometimes  in  the  excesses,  of  the  ta- 

tion ;  to  this  he  sacrificed  the  punctilios  ble.     In  his  private  character  he  was  fr^ 

of  honour  and  decorum,  in  deposing  his  quently  harsh,  passionate,  and  severe,  with 

own  father-in-law  and  uncle;   and  this  regard  to  trifles;  but  when  the  subject 

he  gratified  at  the  expence  of  the  nation  rose  equal  to  his  mind,  and  in  the  tumult 

that  raised  him  to  sovereign   authority,  of  battle,  he  was  dignified,  cool,  and  se* 

He  aspired  to  the  honour  of  acting  as  rene.   Though  he  was  apt  to  form  bad  im- 

umpire  in  all  the  contests  of  Europe  ;  and  pressions,  which  were  not  easily  removed* 

the  second  object  of  his  attention  was,  he  was  neither  vindictive  in  his  disposi- 

the  prosperity  of  that  country  to  which  tion,  nor  obstinate  in  his  resentment.  Neg- 

he  owed  his  birth  and  extraction.    Whe-  lected  in  his  education,  and  perhaps  des- 

ther  he  really  thought  the  interests  of  the  titute  by  nature  of  an  elegance  of  mind,  hm 

Continent  and  Great  Britain  were  inse-  had  no  taste  for  literature,  none  for  the 

Crable,   or  sought  only  to  drag  Eng-  sciences,  none  for  the  beautiful  arts.     He 

id  into  the  confederacy  as  a  convenient  paid  no  attention  to  music,  he  understood 

ally ;   certain  it  is,   he   involved   these  no  poetry ;   he  disregarded  learning;  he 

kingdoms  in  foreign  connexions,  which,  encouraged  no  men  of  letters,  no  painters, 

in  all  probability,  will  be  productive  of  no  artists  of  any  kind.  In  fortification  and 

their  min.     In  order  to  establish  this  fa-  the  mathematics   he  had  a  considerable 

Tourite  point,  he  scrupled  not  to  employ  degree  of  knowledge.  Though  unsucce8s- 

aU  the  engines  of  corruption,  by  which  ful  in  the  field,  he  understood  military 

means  the  morals  ofthe  nation  were  totally  operations  by  land;  but  he  neither  pos- 

debauched.    He  procured  a  parliamentary  sessed  nor  pretended  to  any  skill  in  mari- 

aanction  for  a  standing  army,  which  now  time  affairs. 

ieems  to  be  interwoven  in  the  constitu-  In  the  distribution  of  favours  he  was 

lion.    He  introduced  the  pernicious  prao-  cold  and  injudicious.    In  the  punishment 

tioe  of  borrowing  upon  remote  funds;  an  of  crimes,  often  too  easy,  and  sometimes 

expedient  that  necessarily  hatched  a  brood  too  severe.     He  was  parsimonious  where 

of  Ufliurers,  brokers,  and  stock-jobbers,  to  he  should  have  been  liberal ;  where  ha 

prey  upon  the  vitals  o(  their  country.   He  ought  to  be  sparing^  frequently  profusew 
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In  his  temper  lie  was  silent  and  reserved, 
in  his  address  ungraceful ;  and  though  not 
destitute  of  dissimulation,  and  qualified 
for  intrigue,  less  apt  to  conceal  his  pas- 
sions than  his  designs :  these  defects  raiher 
than  vices  of  the  mind,  combining  with  an 
indifference  about  humouring  mankind 
through  their  rulingpassions,  rendered  him 
extremely  unfit  for  gaining  the  affections 
of  the  English  nation.  His  reign,  there- 
fore, was  crowded  with  mortifications  of 
various  kinds ;  the  discontented  parties 
among  his  subjects  found  no  difficulty  in 
estranging  the  minds  of  tfie  people  from  a 
prince  possessed  of  few  talents  to  make  him 
popular.  He  was  trusted,  perhaps,  less 
than  he  deserved,  by  the  most  obsequious 
of  his  parliament ;  but  it  seems,  upon  the 
whole,  apparent,  that  the  nation  adhered 
to  his  government  more  from  a  fear  of  the 
return  of  his  predecessor,  than  from  any 
attachment  to  his  own  person,  or  respect 
for  his  right  to  the  throne.    Macpherson. 

§  113.  Character  of  Mary  Queen  Con-' 
sort  of  William  III. 

Mary  was  in  her  person  tall  and  well- 
proportioned,  with  an  oval  visage,  lively 
eyes,  agreeable  features,  a  mild  aspect, 
and  an  air  of  dignity.  Her  apprehension 
was  clear,  her  memory  tenacious,  and  her 
judgment  solid.  She  was  a  zealous  Pro- 
testant, scrupulously  exact  in  all  the  du- 
ties of  devotion,  of  an  even  temper,  of 
a  calm  and  mild  conversation  ;  she  was 
ruffled  by  no  passion,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  stranger  to  the  emotions  of  natu- 
ral affection,  for  she  ascended  the  throne 
from  which  her  father  had  been  deposed, 
and  treated  her  sister  as  an  alien  to  her 
blood.  In  a  word,  Mary  seems  to  have 
imbibed  the  cold  disposition  and  apathy 
of  her  husband,  and  to  have  centered  all 
her  ambition  in  deserving  the  epithet  of 
an  humble  and  obedient  wife.    Smollett, 

Died  28th  December,  1694,  aged  33. 

§  114.  Character  of  Av^E. 

The  queen  continued  to  dose  in  a  le- 
thargic insensibility,  with  very  short  inter- 
vals, till  the  first  day  of  August,  in  the 
morning,  when  she  expired,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  her  age,  and  in  the  thirtieth  of  her 
reign.  Anne  Stuart,  queen  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, was  in  her  person  of  the  middle  size, 
well-proportioned ;  her  hair  was  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  her  complexion  ruddy,  her 
features  were  regular,  her  countenance 
was  rather  round  than  oval,  and  her  aspect 


more  comely  than  majestic :  her  voice  itt^ 
clear  and  melodious,  and  her  presence  ea^ 
gaging;  her  capacity  was  naturally  good, 
but  not  much  cultivated  by  learning;  nor 
did  she  exhibit  any  marks  of  extraordinary 
genius,  or  personal   ambition :    she  was 
certainly  deficient  in  that  vigour  of  mind 
by  which  a  prince  ought  to  preserve  her 
independence,  and  avoid  the  snares  and 
fetters  of  sycophants  and  favourites ;  but, 
whatever  her  weakness  in  this  particular 
might  have  been,  the  virtues  of  her  heart 
were  never  called  in  question  ;  she  was  a 
pattern  of  conjugal  affection  and  fidelity, 
a  tender  mother,  a  warm  friend,  and  in- 
dulgent mistrci^s,  a  munificent  patron,  a 
mild  and  merciful  princess;  during  whose 
reign  no  blood  was  shed  for  treason.   She 
was  zealously  attached  to  the  Church  of 
England,    from    conviction    rather    thao 
from    prepossession :   unaffectedly  pious, 
just,  charitable,  and  compassionate.     She 
felt  a  mother^s  fondness  for  her  people, 
by  whom    she  was   universally   beloved 
with  a  warmth  of  afiection  which  even 
the  prejudice  of  party  could  not  abate. 
In  a  word,  if  she  was  not  the  greatest, 
she   was  certainly  one  of  the  best  and 
most  unblemished   sovereigns    that  ever 
sat   upon   the   throne   of  England,  and 
well    deserved    the    expressive,    though 
simple  epithet  of,  the  "good  queen  Anne.** 
She  died  in  1714.  SnwlkU, 

§  1 1 5.  Another  Character  of  Anns, 

Thus  died  Anne  Stuart,  queen  of  Gmt 
Britain,  and  one  of  the  best  and  greatssft 
monarchs    that   ever    filled   that  throne. 
What  was  most  remarkable,  was  a  cletr 
harmonious  voice,  always  admired  in  her 
graceful  delivery  of  her  speeches  to  par* 
liament,  insomuch,  that  it  used  to  be  t 
common   saying  in  the  mouth  of  every 
one,  "  that  her  very  speech  was   music' 
Good-nature,  the  true    characteristic  of 
the  Stuarts,  predominated  in  her  temper, 
which  was  a  compound  of  benevolence, 
generosity,  indolence,  and  timidity,  but 
not  without  a  due  sensibility  of  any  slight 
which  she   thought  was   offered    to  her 
person  or  her  dignity ;   to  these  all  her 
actions,  both  as  a  monarch  and  as   ^ 
woman,  may  be  ascribed ;  these  were  the 
sources  both  of  her  virtues  and  her  fail- 
ings ;  her  greatest  blessing   upon  earth 
was  that  entire  union  of  affections  and  ia- 
clinations    between    her   and   her    royal 
consort;    which    made    them  a    perfect 
pattern  of  conjugal  love.     She  was  a  fond 
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and  tender  motlMiry  an  easy  and  indul- 
gent mistress,  and  a  most  gracious  sove- 
peign ;  but  she  had  more  than  once  rea- 
son to  repent  her  giving  up  her  heart,  and 
trusting  her  secrets  without  reserve  to  her 
favourites.  She  retained  to  the  last  the 
principle  of  that  true  reli^on  which  she 
had  imbibed  early;  being  devout  without 
affectation,  and  charitable  without  osten- 
tation. She  had  a  great  reverence  for  cler- 
gymen -eminent  for  learning  and  good 
lives,  and  was  particularly  bene 6 cent  to 
the  poorer  sort  of  them,  of  which  she  left 
an  evidence  which  bears  her  name,  and 
will  perpetuate  both  that  and  her  bounty 
lo  all  succeeding  generations. 

Chamberlaine, 

$  116.  Another  Character  of  AsjiE. 

Thus  died  Anne  Stuart,  queen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
her  age,  and  thirteenth  of  her  reign.     In 
ber  person  she  was  of  a  middle  stature, 
and,  before  she  bore  children,  well  made. 
Her  hair  was  dark,  her  complexion  san- 
guine, her  features  strong,  but  not  irregu- 
Jar,  her  whole  countenance  more  digni- 
fied than  agreeable.      In  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  mind,  as  a  woman,  she  was 
not  deficient :  she  understood  music ;  she 
loved  painting ;    she  had  even  some  taste 
for  works  of  genius ;  she  was  always  gene- 
rous; sometimes  liberal,  but  never  pro- 
fuse.    Like  the  rest  of  the  family,  she 
.was  good-natured  to  a  degree  of  weak- 
ness :  indolent  in  her  disposition,  timid  by 
nature,  devoted   to  the  company  of  her 
.favourites,  easily  led.      She  possessed  all 
the  virtues  of  her  father,  except  political 
courage ;  she  was  subject  to  all  his  weak- 
nesses,   except    enthusiasm    in    religion ; 
she  was  jealous  of  her  authority,  and  sul- 
lenly irreconcilable   towards  those   who 
treated  either  herself  or  prerogative  with 
disrespect ;   but,  like  him,  also,  she  was 
much  better  qualified   to   discharge  the 
.duties  of  a  private  life,  than  to  act  the 
part  of  a  sovereign.  As  a  friend,  a  mother, 
a  wife,  she  deserved  every  praise.     Her 
conduct  as  a  daughter  could  scarcely  be 
exceeded  by  a  virtue  much  superior  to  all 
these.     Upon  the  whole,  though  her  reign 
was  crowded  with  great  events,  she  can- 
not, with  any  justice  be  called  a  great 
princess.     Subject  to  terror,  beyond  the 
constitutional  timidity  of  her  sex,  she  was 
, Altogether  incapable  of  decisive  counsels, 
And  nothing  but  her  irresistible  popularity 


oould  have  supported  her  authority  amidst 
the  ferment  of  those  distracted  times. 

Macpherion, 

$  117.  The  Character  of  Mary  Queen  of 

Scots. 

To  all  the  charms  of  beauty,  and  the 
utmost  elegance  of  external  form,  Mary 
added  those  accomplishments  which  ren- 
der their  impression  irresistible.     Polite, 
affable,  insinuating,  sprightly,  and  capa- 
ble of  speaking  and  of  writing  with  equal 
ease  and  dignity.     Sudden,  however,  and 
violent  in  all  her  attachments;  because  her 
heart  was  warm  and  unsuspicious.    Impa- 
tient of  contradiction,    because  she  had 
been  accustomed  from  her  infancy  to  be 
treated  as  a  queen.    No  stranger,  on  some 
occasions,    to  dissimulation;    which,    in 
that  perfidious  court,  where  she  received 
her  education,  was  reckoned  among  the 
necessary  arts  of  government.   Not  insen- 
sible   to  flattery,  or  unconscious  of  that 
pleasure,  with  which  almost  every  woman 
beholds  the  influence  of  her  own  beauty. 
Formed  with  the  qualities  that  we  love, 
not  with  the  talents  that  we  admire ;  she 
was  an  agreeable  woman  rather  than  an 
illustrious  queen.     The  vivacity  of  her 
spirit,  not  sufliciently  tempered  with  sound 
judgment,  and  the  warmth  of  her  heart, 
which  was  not  at  all  times  under  the  re- 
straint of  discretion,  betrayed  her  both  in- 
to errors  and   into  crimes.     To  say  that 
she  was  always  unfortunate,  will  not  ac- 
count for  that  long  and  almost  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  calamities  which  be- 
fel  her;  we  must  likewise  add,  that  she 
was   often   imprudent.     Her  passion  for 
Darnly  was  rash,  youthful,  and  excessive. 
And  though  the  sudden  transition  to  the 
opposite  extreme   was  the  natural  effect 
of  her  ill-requited  love,  and  of  his  ingra- 
titude,   insolence,     and    brutality;     yet 
neither  these,  nor  BothwelFs  artful  ad- 
dress and  im])ortant  services,  can  justify 
her  attachments  to  that  nobleman.     Even 
the  manners  of  the  age,  licentious  as  they 
were,  are  no   apology  for  this  unhappy 
passion ;  nor  can  they  induce  us  to  look 
on   that   tragical    and    infamous    scene, 
which  followed  upon  it,  with  less  abhor- 
rence.    Humanity  will  draw  a  veil  over 
this  part  of  her  character,  which  it  can- 
not approve,  and  may,  perhaps,  prompt 
some  to  impute  her  actions  to  her  situa- 
tion, more  than  to  her  disposition ;  and 
to  lament  the  unhappiness  of  the  formeri 
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rather  than  aocase  tha  perveraeneas  of  th«  the  same  time,  whaterer  advaptaga  ona 
latter.  Mary's  sufTerings,  exceed,  both  in  seemed  to  possess  towards  gaining  tha  aa* 
degree  and  in  duration,  those  tragical  dis-  cendant,  was  wonderfully  balanced  by 
tresses  which  fancy  has  feigned  to  excite  some  favourable  circumstanoa,  peeuliar 
sorrow  and  commiseration ;  and  while  to  the  other.  The  emperor^s  dominions 
we  survey  them,  we  are  apt  altogether  to  were  of  great  extent,  the  French  kio^i 
forget  her  frailties,  we  think  of  her  faults  lay  more  compact:  Francis  gOTemed  Us 
widi  less  indignation,  and  approve  of  our  kingdom  with  absolute  power;  that  of 
tears,  as  if  they  were  shed  tor  a  person  Charles  was  limited,  but  he  supplied  the 
who  had  attained  much  nearer  to  pure  want  of  authority  by  address:  toe  troops 
virtue.  of  the  former  were  more  impetuoos  and 

With  regard  to  the  queen^s  person,  a  enterprising;  those  of  the  latter  better  dis« 
circumstance  not  to  be  omittted  in  writing  ciplined,  and  more  patient  of  fatigue.  Tba 
the  history  of  a  female  reign,  all  contem-  talents  and  abilities  of  the  two  monarchs 
porary  authors  agree  in  ascribing  to  Mary  were  as  different  as  the  advantages  which 
the  utmost  beauty  of  countenance  and  they  possessed,  and  contributed  no  leas  to 
elegance  of  shape  of  which  the  human  prolong  the  contcHt  between  them.  Fran- 
form  is  capable.  Her  hair  was  black,  cis  took  his  resolutions  suddenly,  proae- 
though,  according  to  the  fashion  of  that  cuted  them  at  first  with  warmth,  and 
age,  she  frequently  wore  borrowed  locks,  pushed  them  into  execution  with  a  most 
and  of  different  colours.  Her  eyes  were  a  adventurous  courage ;  but  being  desdtuta 
dark  grey,  her  complexion  was  exquisite-  of  the  perseverance  necessary  to  surmoiuit 
Iv  fine,  and  her  hands  and  arms  remark-  difficulties,  he  often  abandoned  his  da* 
ably  delicate,  both  as  to  shape  and  colour,  signs,  or  relaxed  the  vigour  of  porroit 
Her  stature  was  of  a  height  that  rose  to  from  impatience,  and  sometimes  firon 
ihe  majestic.  She  danced,  she  walked,  and    levity. 

rode  with  equal  grace.  Her  taste  for  mu-  Charles  deliberated  long,  and  deter* 
aic  was  just,  and  she  both  sung  and  play-  mined  with  coolness  ;  but,  lutriBg  once 
ed  upon  the  lute  with  uncommon  skill,  fixed  his  plan,  he  adhered  to  it  with  in- 
Towards  the  end  of  her  life  she  began  to  flexible  obstinacy,  and  neither  danger  nor 
grow  fat ;  and  her  long  confinement,  and  discouragement  could  turn  him  aside 
the  coldness  of  the  houses  in  which  she  from  the  execution  of  it.  The  success  of 
was  imprisoned,  brought  on  a  rheumatism  their  enterprises  were  as  different  as  their 
which  deprived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs,  characters,  and  was  universally  influeoeed 
No  man,  says  Brantome,  ever  beheld  her  by  them.  Francis,  by  his  impetuous  ac- 
person  without  admiration  and  love,  or  tivity,  often  disconcerted  the  emperor's 
will  read  her  history  without  sorrow.  best  laid  schemes;    Charles,  by  a  more 

Robcrtsmu        calm,  but  steady  prosecution  of  hisde- 

^  118.  The  Character  of  Francis  I.  with  ''^°''  '"^^Hf  "Ij^!  rapidity  of  his  rival> 
some  Reflection  on  his  Rivahhip  wUh  ^^'^''  ^"^  ^®^^P'  ^P""^  hia  most  vi- 
CiiAELEs  V  gorous  efforts.     The  former  at  the  open- 

T?       •  J-  J    *  o     1.     .,.  ,     ,  ing  of  a  war,  or  of  a  campaign,  broke  ii 

*ran<nsdiedat  Rambouillet,  on  the  last  upon  his  enemy  with  the  violence  of  a 

^ay  of  March,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  torrent  and  carried  all  before  him;  the 

his  age,  and  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  latter  waiting  until  he  saw  the  force  of  bis 

roign.    During  twenty-eight  years  of  that  rival  begin  to  abate,  recovered  in  the  end 

iime,  an  avowed  rivalship  subsisted  be-  not  only  all  that  he  had  lost,  but  made 

tween   him  and  the  emperor,  which  in-  dcw  acquisitions.      Few  of  the  French 

volved  not  only  their  own  dominions,  but  monarch's  attempts    towards    conquest, 

ihe  greater  part  of  Europe  in  wars,  pro-  whatever  promising   aspect  they    might 

accuted  with  more  violent  animosity,  and  wear  at  first,  were  conducted  to  an  happy 

drawn  out  to  a  greater  length,  than  had  issue :  many  of  the  emperor's  enterprises, 

been  known  in  any  former  penod.    Many  even  after  they  appeared  desperate   and 

circumstances  contributed  to  both.   Their  impracticable,   terminated    in    the    most 

wumosity  was  founded  in  opposition  of  prosperous  manner.    Francis  was  dazzled 

interest  heightened  by  personal   emula-  with  the  splendour  of  an  undertaking  t 

uon,  and  exaaperated  not  only  by  mutual  Charles  was  allured  by  the  prospect  ofits 

Mijunea,  but  by  reciprocal  insults.    At  turning  to  his  advantage.     Th«  dogrw, 
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however,  of  their  comparative  merit  and 
reputation  has  not  been  fixed,  either  by  a 
strict  scrutiny  into  their  abilities  for  go- 
vernment, or  by  an  impartial  considera- 
tion of  the  greatness  and  success  of  their 
undertakings;  and  Francis  is  one  of  those 
monarch's  who  occupies  a  higher  rank  in 
the  temple  of  fame,  than  either  his  talents 
or  performances  entitle  him  to  hold.  This 
pre-eminence  he  owed  to  many  different 
circumstances.  The  superiority  which 
Charles  acquired  by  the  victory  of  Pavia, 
and  which  from  that  period  he  preserved 
through  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  was 
80  manifest,  that  Francis's  struggle  against 
his  exorbitant  and  growing  dominion,  was 
viewed  by  most  of  the  other  powers,  not 
only  with  the  partiality  which  naturally 
arises  from  those  who  gallantly  maintain 
an  nnequal  contest,  but  with  the  favour 
due  to  one  who  was  resisting  a  common 
enemy,  and  endeavouring  to  set  bounds  to 
a  monarch  equally  formidable  to  them  all. 
The  characters  of  princes  too,  especially 
among  their  contemporaries,  depend  not 
only  upon  their  talents  for  government, 
but  upon  their  qualities  as  men.  Fran- 
cis, notwithstanding  the  many  errors  con- 
spicuous in  his  foreign  policy  and  domes- 
tic administration,  was  nevertheless  hu- 
mane, beneficent,  generous.  He  p6s- 
sessed  dignity  without  pride;  affability 
free  from  meanness^  and  courtesy  ex- 
empt from  deceit.  All  who  had  access 
to  him  (and  no  man  of  merit  was  ever  de- 
nied that  privilege)  respected  and  loved 
him.  Captivated  with  his  personal  qua- 
lities, his  subjects  forgot  his  defects  as  a 
monarch,  and  admiring  him  as  the  most 
accomplished  and  amiable  gentleman  in 
his  dominions,  they  never  murmured  at 
acts  of  mal-administration,  which  in  a 
prince  of  less  engaging  dispositions  would 
have  been  deemed  unpardonable.  This 
admiration,  however,  must  have  been  tem- 
porary only,  and  would  have  died  away 
with  the  courtiers  who  bestowed  it ;  the 
illusion  arising  from  his  private  virtues 
must  have  ceased,  and  posterity  would 
have  judged  of  his  public  conduct  with 
its  usual  impartiality;  but  another  cir- 
cumstance prevented  this,  and  his  name 
hath  been  transmitted  to  posterity  with 
increasing  reputation.  Science  and  the 
alia  had,  at  that  time,  made  little  progress 
in  France.  They  were  just  beginning  to 
advance  beyond  the  limiu  of  Italy,  where 
they  had  revived,  and  which  had  hither- 
to  been  thdr  only  seat.     Francis  took 


them  immediately  under  his  protection, 
and  vied  with  Leo  himself  in  the  zeal  and 
munificence  with  which  he  encouraged 
them.  He  invited  learned  men  to  his 
court ;  he  conversed  with  them  familiarly ; 
he  employed  them  in  business ;  he  raised 
them  to  offices  of  dignity,  and  honoured 
them  with  his  confidence.  That  race  oi 
men,  not  more  prone  to  complain  when 
denied  the  respect  to  which  they  fancy 
themselves  entitled,  than  apt  to  be  pleased 
when  treated  with  the  distinction  which 
they  consider  as  their  due,  though  they 
could  not  exceed  in  gratitude  to  such  a 
benefactor,  strained  their  invention,  and 
employed  all  their  ingenuity  in  panegy- 
ric. 

Succeeding  authors,  warmed  with  their 
descriptions  of  Francis's  bounty,  adopted 
their  encomiums,  and  refined  upon  them. 
The  appellation  of  Father  of  Letters,  be- 
stowed upon  Francis,  hath  rendered  his 
memory  sacred  among  historians,  and 
they  seem  to  have  regarded  it  as  a  sort 
of  impiety  to  uncover  his  infirmities,  or  to 
point  out  his  defects.  Thus  Francis,  not- 
withstanding his  inferior  abilities,  and 
want  of  success,  hath  more  than  equalled 
the  fame  of  Charles.  The  virtues  which 
he  possessed  as  a  man  have  entitled  him 
to  greater  admiration  and  praise,  than 
have  been  bestowed  upon  the  extensive 
genius  and  fortunate  arts  of  a  more  capa- 
ble, but  less  amiable  rival.     Robertson, 

§  119.  The  Character  o/ Charles  V. 

As  Charles,  was  the  first  prince  of  his 
age  in  rank  and  dignity,  the  part  which  he 
acted,  whether  we  consider  the  greatness, 
the  variety,  or  the  success  of  his  under- 
taking, was  the  most  conspicuous.  It  is 
from  an  attentive  observation  to  his  con- 
duct, not  from  the  exaggerated  praises  of 
the  Spanish  historians,  or  the  undistin- 
guishing  censure  of  the  French,  that  a  just 
idea  of  Charleses  genius  and  abilities  is  to 
be  collected.  He  possessed  qualities  so 
peculiar,  as  strongly  mark  his  character, 
and  not  only  distinguish  him  from  the 
princes  who  were  his  contemporaries,  but 
account  for  that  superiority  over  them 
which  he  so  long  mamtained.  In  forming 
his  schemes,  he  was,  by  nature  as  well  as 
by  habit,  cautious  and  considerate.  Born 
with  talents,  which  unfolded  themselves 
slowly,  and  were  late  in  attaining  mata« 
rity,  he  was  accustomed  to  ponder  every 
subject  that  demanded  his  consideration, 
with  a  caieful  and  deliberate  attention- 
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He  bent  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to- 
wafxls  it,  and  dwelling  upon  it  with  seri- 
ous application,  undiverted  by  pleasure, 
and  hardly  relaxed  by  any  amusement, 
he  revolved  it  in  silence  in  his  own  breast: 
he  then  communicated  the  matter  to  his 
ministers ;  and  after  hearing  their  opinions, 
took  his  resolution  with  a  decisive  firm- 
ness, which  seldom   follows   such   slow 
consultations.     In   consequence   of  this, 
Charles's  measures,  instead  of  resembling 
the   desultory    and    irregular  sallies    of 
Henry  VIII.  or  Francis  T.  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  consistent  system,  in  which 
all  the  parts  were  arranged,  the  effects  were 
foreseen^  and  the  accidents  were  provided 
for.     His  promptitude  in  execution  was 
no  less  remarkable  than  his  patience  in 
deliberation.     He  consulted  with  phlegm, 
but  he  acted  with  vigour ;   and  did  not 
discover  greater  sagacity  in  his  choice  of 
the  measures  which  it  was  proper  to  pur- 
sue, than  fertility  of  genius  in  finding  out 
the  means  for  rendering   his  pursuit  of 
them  successful.     Though  he  had  natu- 
rally so  little  of  the  martial  turn,  that  du- 
ring the  roost  ardent  and  bustling  period 
of  life,  be  remained  in  the  cabinet  inac- 
tive ;  yet  when  he  chose  at  length  to  ap- 
pear at  the  head  of  his  armies  his  mind 
was  so  formed  for  vigorous  exertions  in 
every   direction,  that   he  acquired   such 
knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  and  such 
talents  for  command   as    rendered   him 
equal  in  reputation  and  success  to  the  most 
able  generals  of  the  age.     But  Charles 
possessed,  in  the  most  eminent  degree,  the 
science  which  is  of  greatest  importance  to 
a  monarch,  that  of  knowing  men,  and  of 
adapting  their  talents  to  the  various  de- 
partments  which   he  allotted   to    them. 
From  the  death  of  Chievres  to  the  end  of 
his  reign,  he  employed  no  general  in  the 
field,  no  minister  in  the  cabinet,  no  am- 
bassador to  a  foreign  court,  no  governor 
of  a  province,  whose  abilities  were  inade- 
quate to   the  trust  which  he  reposed  in 
them.     Though  destitute  of  that  bewitch- 
ing affability  of  manner,  which  gained 
Francis  the  hearts  of  all  who  approached 
ills  person,  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  vir- 
tues which  secure  fidelity  and  attachment. 
He  placed  unbounded  confidence  in  his 
generals ;  he  rewarded  their  services  with 
munificence ;  he  neither  envied  their  fame, 
nor  discovered  any  jealousy  of  their  power. 
Almost  all  the  generals  who  conducted  his 
armies,  may  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
ihose  illustneus  personages  who  have  at- 


tained the  highest  eminence  of  iDititarf 
glory :  and  his  advantages  over  his  rivals 
are  to  be  ascribed  so  manifestly  to  the  si* 
perior  abilities  of  the  commanders  whom 
he  set  in  opposition  to  them,  that  this 
might  seem  to  detract,  in  some  degree, 
from  his  own  merit,  if  the  talent  of  disco- 
vering and  employing  such  instruments 
were  not  the  most  undoubted  proof  of  his 
capacity  for  government. 

There  were,  nevertheless,  defects  in  bis 
political  character,  which  must  consider- 
ably abate  the  admiration  dne  to  his  ex- 
traordinary  talents.     Charleses   ambition 
was  insatiable ;  and  though  there  seems 
to  be  no  foundation  for  an  opinion  preva- 
lent in  his  own  age,  that  he  had  formed 
the  chimerical  project  of  establishing  an 
universal  monarchy  in  Europe,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  his  desire  of  being  distinguished 
as  a  conqueror  involved  him  in  continual 
wars,  which  exhausted  and  oppressed  his 
subjects,  and  left  him  little  leisure  for 
giving  attention  to  the  interior  police  and 
improvement  of  his  kingdoms,  the  great 
objects  of  every  prince  who  makes  the 
happiness  of  his  people  the  end  of  his  go- 
vernment.    Charles,  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod  of  life,  having  added  the  imperial 
crown  to  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  and  to 
the  hereditary  dominions  of  tlie  houses  of 
Austria  and  Burgundy ;  this  opened  to 
him  such  a  vast  field  of  enterprise  and  en- 
gaged him  in   schemes  so  complicated  as 
well  as  arduous,  that  feeling  his  power  ta 
be  unequal  to  the  execution  of  these,  he 
had  often  recourse  to  low  artifices,  unbe- 
coming his  superior  talents  ;  and  some- 
times ventured  on  such  deviations  from 
integrity  as  were  dishonourable  in  a  great 
prince.     His  insidious  and  fraudulent  po- 
licy appeared  more  conspicuous,  and  was 
rendered  more  odious,  by  a  comparison 
with  the  open  and  undesigning  character 
of   his   contemporaries,    Francis    I.   and 
Henry   VIII.     This    difference,    though 
occasioned  chiefly  by  the  diversity  of  thar 
tempers,  must  be  ascribed  in  some  degree 
to  such  an  opposition  in  the  principles  of 
their  political  conduct,  as  affords  some  ex- 
cuse for  this  defect  in  Charles's  behariour 
though  it  cannot  serve  as  a  justification 
of  it.     Francis  and  Henry  seldom  acted 
but  from  the  impulse  of  their  passions, 
and  rushed  headlong  towards  the  ol^ect 
in  view.     Charles's  measures  being  the 
result  of  cool  reflection,  were  disposed 
into  a  regular  system,  and  carried  on  upon 
a  coucel-ted  plan.     Persons  ,who  act  in 
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Hie  former  manner  naturally  pursue  the 
«nd  in  yiew,  without  assuming  any  dis- 
guise, or  displaying  much  address.  Such 
iM  hold  the  latter  course,  are  apt,  in  form- 
ing, as  well  as  in  executing  their  designs, 
to  employ  such  refinements,  as  always 
lead  to  artifice  in  conduct,  and  often  de- 
generate into  deceit.  Robertson. 

§  120.  The  Character  of  Epaminoh das. 

-    Epaminondas  was  born  and  educated 
in  that  honest  poverty  which  those  less 
corrupted  ages  accounted    the  glorious 
mark  of  integrity  and  virtue.     The  in- 
structions of  a  Pythagorean  philosopher, 
to  whom  he  was  entrusted  in  his  earliest 
years  formed  him  to  all  the  temperance 
and  severity  peculiar  to  that   sect,  and 
were  received  with  a  docility  and  plea- 
sure which  bespoke  an  ingenuous  mind. 
Music,  dancing,  and  all  those  arts  which 
^ere  accounted  honourable  distinctions 
at  Theb^,  he  received  from  the  greatest 
masters.    In  the  athletic  exercises  he  be- 
came conspicuous,  but  soon  learned  to 
apply  particularly  to  those  which  might 
prepare  him  for  the  labours  and  occasions 
of  a  military  life.     His  modesty  and  gra- 
vity rendered  him  ready  to  hear  ^nd  re- 
ceive instruction ;  and  his  genius  enabled 
him  to  learn  and  improve.     A  love  of 
truth,  a  love  of  virtue,  tenderness,  and 
humanity,  and  an  exalted  patriotism,  he 
had  learned  and  soon  displayed.  To  these 
glorious   qualities  he   added  penetration 
and  sagacity,  a   happiness  in  improving 
every  incident,  a    consummate   skill  in 
war,  an  unconquerable  patience  of  toil 
and  distress,  a  boldness  in  entcrprize,  vi- 
gour, and  magnanimity.     Thus  did   he 
become  great  and  terrible  in  war;  nor 
was  he  less  distinguished  by  the  gentler 
virtues  of  peace  and  retirement.     He  had 
a  soul  capable  of  the  most  exalted  and 
disinterested  friendship.     The  warmth  of 
his  benevolence  supplied  the  deficiencies 
of  his  fortune ;  his  credit  and  good  ofiices 
frequently  were  employed  to  gain  that  re- 
lief for  the  necessities  of  others,  which  his 
own  circumstances  could  not  grant  them : 
within  the  narrow  sphere  of  these  were 
.  his  desires  regularly  confined ;  no  temp- 
tations could  corrupt  him  ;  no  prospects 
of  advantage  could  shake  his  integrity ; 
•  to  the  public  he  appeared  unalterably  and 
.  solely  devoted ;  nor  could  neglect  or  in- 
juries  abate  his   seal  for   Thebes.     All 
these  illustrious  qualities  he  adorned  with 
^at  eloquence  which  was  thon  in  such 


repute,  and  appeared  in  council  equally 
eminent,  equally  useful  to  his  country  as 
in  action.  By  him  Thebes  first  rose  to 
sovereign  power,  and  with  him  she  lost 
her  greatness.  Leland. 

§121.  A  Comparison  of  the  political 
Principles  and  Conduct  of  Cato,  Atti- 
cus  and  Cicero. 

The  three  sects  which  chiefiy  engrossed 
the  philosophical  part  of  Rome  were,  the 
Stoic,  the  Epicurean,  and  the  Academic ; 
and  the  chief  ornaments  of  each  were, 
Cato,  Atticus,  and  Cicero ;  who  lived  to- 
gether in  strict  friendship,  and  a  mutual 
esteem  of  each  other's  virtue :  but  the  dif- 
ferent behaviour  of  these  three  will  shew 
by  fact  and  example,  the  different  merit 
of  their  several  principles,  and  which 
of  them  was  the  best  adapted  to  promote 
the  good  of  society. 

The  Stoics  were  the  bigots  or  enthusi- 
asts in  philosophy ;  who  held  none  to  be 
truly  wise  or  good  but  themselves ;  placed 
perfect  happiness  in  virtue,  though  strip- 
ped of  every  other  good ;  affirmed  all  sins 
to  be  equal,   all   deviations   from   right 
equally  wicked ;  to  kill  a  dunghill-cock 
without  reason,  the  same  crime  as  to  kill 
a  parent ;  that  a  wise  man  could  never 
forgive;  never  be   moved  by  anger,  fa- 
vour or  pity  ;  never  be  deceived  ;  never 
repent;    never  change  his  mind.     With 
these  principles  Cato  entered  into  public 
life  ;  and  acted  in  it  as  Cicero  says,  '  as 
if  he  had  lived  in  the  polity  of  Plato, 
not  in  the  dregs  of  Romulus.'    He  made 
no  distinction  of  times  or  things ;  no  al- 
lowance for  the  weakness  of  the  republic, 
and  the  power  of  those  who  oppressed  it: 
it  was  his  maxim  to  combat  all  power  not 
built  upon  the  laws,  or  to  defy  it  at  least, 
if  he  could  not  controul  it :  he  knew  no 
way   to  his  end;    but  the  direct;    and 
whatever  obstructions  he  met  with,  re- 
solved still  to  rush  on,  and  either  to  sur- 
mount them,  or  perish  in  the  attempt; 
taking  it  for  a  baseness,  and  confession  of 
being  conquered,  to  decline  a  tittle  from 
the  true  road.     In  an  age,  therefore,  of 
the  utmost  libertinism,  when  the  public 
discipline  was  iost,  and  the  government 
itself  tottering,  he  struggled  with  the  sam« 
zeal  against  all  corruption,  and  waged  a 
perpetual   war  with    a   superior  force; 
whilst  the  rigour  of  his  principles  tended 
rather  to  alienate  his  friends,  than  recon- 
cile enemies ;  and  by  provoking  the  power 
that  he  could  not  subdue,  help  \q  hasten 
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that  ruin  which  he  was  striving  to  avert: 
so  that  after  a  perpetual  course  of  disap- 
pointments and  repulses,  finding  himself 
unable  to  pursue  his  old  way  any  further, 
inMead  of  taking  a  new  one,  he  was  driven 
by  his  philosophy  to  put  an  end  to  his 

life. 

Rut  as  the  Stoics  escalted  human  na- 
ture too  high,  so  the  Epicureans  depressed 
it  too  low ;  as  those  raised  it  to  the  he- 
roic, these  debased  it  to  the  brutal  state ; 
they  held  pleasure  to  be  the  chief  good  of 
man,  death  the  extinction  of  his  being; 
and  placed  their  happiness,  consequently, 
10  the  secure  enjoyment  of  a  pleasurable 
life;  esteeming  virtue  on  no  other  ac- 
count than  as  it  was  a  handmaid  to  plea- 
sure, and  helped  to  ensure  the  possession 
of  it ;  by  preserving  health  and  conciliai- 
iog  friends.  Their  wise  man,  therefore, 
had  no  other  duty,  but  to  provide  for  his 
own  ease,  to  decline  all  struggles,  to  re- 
tire from  public  affairs,  and  to  imitate  the 
life  of  their  gods,  by  passing  his  days  in  a 
calm,  contemplative,  undisturbed  repose, 
in  the  midst  of  rural  shades  and  pleasant 
gardens.  This  was  the  scheme  that  Atticus 
followed :  he  had  all  the  talents  that  could 
qualify  a  man  to  be  useful  to  society  ; 
great  parts,  learning,  judgment,  candour, 
benevolence,  generosity,  the  same  love  of 
his  country,  and  the  same  sentiments  in 
politics,  with  Cicero  ;  whom  he  was  al- 
ways advising  and  urging  to  act,  yet  de- 
termined never  to  act  himself ;  or  never, 
at  least,  so  far  as  to  disturb  his  ease,  or  en- 
danger his  safety.  For  though  he  was  so 
strictly  united  with  Cicero,  and  valued  him 
above  all  men,  yet  he  managed  an  inte- 
rest all  the  while  with  the  opposite  faction, 
and  a  friendship  even  with  bis  mortal  ene^ 
mies  Clodius  und  Antony  ;  that  he  might 
secure,  against  all  events,  the  grand  point 
which  be  had  in  view,  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity of  his  life.  Thus  two  excellent 
men,  by  their  mistaken  notions  of  virtue, 
drawn  from  their  principles  of  philoso- 
phy, were  made  useless  in  a  manner  to 
their  country,  each  in  a  different  extreme 
of  life ;  the  one  always  acting  and  ex- 
posing himself  to  dangers,  without  the 
prospect  of  doing  good ;  the  other,  with- 
out attempting  to  do  any,  resolving  never 
to  act  at  all. 

Cicero  chose  the  middle  way,  between 
the  obstinacy  of  Cato,  and  the  indolence 
of  Atticus ;  he  preferred  always  the  rea- 
diest road  to  what  was  right,  if  it  lay  open 
to  him ;  if  uot,  he  took  the  next  that 


seemed  likely  to  bring  him  to  the  huiw 
end ;  and  in  politics,  as  in  morality,  when 
he  could  not  arrive  at  the  true,  contented 
himself  with  the  probable.  He  often  com- 
pares the  statesman  to  the  pilot,  whose 
art  consists  in  managing  every  turn  of  the 
winds,  and  applying  even  the  most  per- 
verse of  the  progress  to  his  voyage ;  so  as, 
bv  changing  his  course,  and  enlarging  his 
circuit  of  sailing,  to  arrive  with  safety, 
though  later,  at  his  destined  port  He 
mentions  likewise  an  observation,  which 
long  experience  had  confirmed  to  him, 
that  none  of  the  popular  and  ambitiouB, 
who  aspired  to  extraordinary  commands, 
and  to  be  leaders  in  the  republic,  ever 
chose  to  obtain  their  ends  from  the  poo* 
pie,  till  they  had  first  been  repulsed  by 
the  senate.  This  was  verified  by  all  their 
civil  dissensions,  from  the  Gracchi  down 
to  Cassar :  so  that  when  he  saw  men  of 
this  spirit  at  the  head  of  the  |Ovemment, 
who,  Dy  the  splendour  of  their  lives  and 
actions,  had  acquired  an  ascendant  over 
the  populace,  it  was  his  constant  advice 
to  the  senate,  to  gain  them  by  gentle  com- 
pliances, and  to  gratify  their  thiret  of 
power  by  voluntary  grants  of  it,  as  the 
best  way  to  moderate  their  ambition,  and 
reclaim  them  from  desperate  councils.  He 
declared  contention  to  be  no  longer  pru- 
dent than  while  it  either  did  service,  or 
at  least  no  hurt ;  but  when  faction  was 
grown  too  strong  to  be  withstood,  that 
it  was  time  to  give  over  fighting;  and 
nothing  left  but  to  extract  some  good  out 
of  the  ill,  by  mitigating  that  power  by  pa- 
tience, which  they  could  not  reduce  by 
force,  and  conciliating  it  if  possible,  to  the 
interest  of  the  state.  This  was  what  he 
had  advised,  and  what  he  practised  ;'for 
it  will  account,  in  a  great  measure,  and 
those  parts  of  his  conduct  which  are  the 
most  liable  to  exception  on  the  account 
of  that  complaisance  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  paid,  at  different  times,  to  the  se- 
veral usurpers  of  illegal  power. 

Middleton, 

§  122.     77ic  Character  of  Lord  Town- 

SHEND. 

Lord  Townshend  by  very  long  expe- 
rience, and  unwearied  application,  was 
certainly  an  able  man  of  business,  which 
was  his  only  passion.  His  parts  were  nei- 
ther above  nor  below  it ;  they  were  ra- 
ther slow,  a  defect  of  the  safer  side.  He 
required  time  to  form  his  opinion;  but 
when  formed,  he  adhered  to  it  with  in- 
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vincible  firmness,  not  to  say  obstinacy, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  and  was  impa* 
tient  of  contradiction. 

He  was  a  roost  angraceful  and  confused 
•speaker  in  the  house  of  lords,  inelegant  in 
his  language,  perpleied  in  his  arguments, 
but  always  near  the  stress  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

His  manners  were  coarse,  rustic,  and 
seemingly  brutal ;  but  his  nature  was  by 
DO  means  so ;  for  he  was  a  kind  husband 
to  both  his  wives,  a  most  indulgent  father 
io  all  his  children,  and  a  benevolent  mas- 
ter to  his  servants ;  sure  tests  of  real  good- 
Bature,  for  no  man  can  long  together  si- 
mulate or  dissimulate  at  home. 

He  was  a  warm  friend,  and  a  warm 
enemy;  defects,  if  defects  they  are,  inse- 
parable in  human  nature,  and  often  ac- 
compaBying  the  most  generous  minds. 

Never  minister  had  cleaner  hands  than 
he  had.  Mere  domestic  economy  was 
his  only  care  as  to  money ;  for  he  did  not 
add  one  acre  to  his  estate,  and  left  his 
younger  children  very  moderately  pro- 
vided for,  though  he  had  been  in  consi- 
derable and  lucrative  employments  near 
thirty  years. 

As  he  only  loved  power  for  the  sake 
of  power,  in  order  to  preserve  it,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  a  most  unwarrantable 
complaisance  for  the  interests  and  even 
dictates  of  the  electorate,  which  was  the 
only  way  by  which  a  British  minister 
could  hold  either  favour  or  power  dur- 
ing the  reiffns  of  king  Gkorge  the  First 
JUDd  Second. 

The  coarseness  and  imperiousness  of 
his  manners,  made  him  disagreeable  to 
queen  Caroline^ 

Lord  Townshend  was  not  of  a  temper 
to  act  a  second  part,  after  having  acted 
a  first,  as  he  did  during  the  reign  of 
king  George  the  First  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  make  one  convulsive  strug- 
gle to  revive  his  expiring  power,  or,  if 
that  did  not  succeed,  to  retire  from  busi- 
ness. He  tried  the  experiment  upon  the 
king,  with  whom  he  had  a  personal  in- 
terest. The  experiment  failed,  as  he  might 
easily,  and  ought  to  have  foreseen.  He 
retired  to  his  seat  in  the  country,  and,  in 
%  few  years,  died  of  an  apoplexy. 

Having  thus  mentioned  the  slight  de- 
fects, as  weQ  as  the  many  valuable  parts 
of  his  character,  I  must  declare,  that  I 
owed  the  former  to  truth,  and  the  latter 
to  gratitude  and  friendship  as  well  as  to 
truth,  since,  for  lome  yearn  before  he  re« 


tired  from  bumness,  we  lived  in  the  strict^ 
est  intimacy  that  the  difference  of  our  age 
and  situations  could  admit,  during  which 
time  he  gave  me  many  unasked  and  un- 
equivocal proofs  of  his  friendship. 

CheUerfieUL 

$  123.    The  Character  of  Mr.  Popb. 

Pope,  in  conversation,  was  below  him- 
self; be  was  seldom  easy  and  natural,  and 
seemed  afraid  that  the  man  should  degrade 
the  poet,  which  made  him  always  attempt 
wit  and  humour,  often  unsuccessfully, 
and  too  often  unseasonably.  I  have 
been  with  him  a  week  at  a  time  at  his 
house  at  Twickenham,  where  I  neces- 
sarily saw  his  mind  in  its  undress,  when 
he  was  both  an  agreeable  and  instructive 
companion. 

His  moral  character  has  been  warmly 
attacked,  and  but  weakly  defended ;  the 
natural  consequence  of  his  shining  turn 
to  satire,  of  which  many  felt,  and  all  fear- 
ed the  smart.  It  must  be  owned  that  he 
was  the  most  irritable  of  all  the  game  tm- 
tabile  voium^  offended  with  trifles,  and  ne- 
ver forgetting  or  forgiving  them ;  bat  in 
this  I  really  think  that  the  poet  was  mora 
in  fault  than  the  man.  He  was  as  great 
an  instance  as  any  he  quotes,  of  the  con- 
trarieties and  inconsistencies  of  human 
nature;  for  notwithstanding  the  malig- 
nancy of  his  satires,  and  some  blameable 
passages  of  his  life,  he  was  charitable  to 
his  power,  active  in  doing  good  oflSces, 
and  piously  attentive  to  an  old  bed-ridden 
mother,  who  died  but  a  little  time  before 
him.  His  poor,  crazv,  deformed  body 
was  a  mere  Pandora  s  box,  containing 
all  the  physical  ills  that  ever  afflicted 
humanity.  This,  perhaps,  whetted  the 
edge  of  his  satire,  and  may  in  some  de- 
gree excuse  it. 

I  will  say  nothing  of  bis  works,  they 
speak  sufficiently  for  themselves;  they 
will  live  as  long  as  letters  and  taste  shall 
remain  in  this  country,  and  be  more  and 
more  admired  as  envy  and  resentment 
shall  subside.  But  I  will  venture  this  piece 
of  classical  blasphemy,  which  is,  that  how- 
ever he  may  be  supposed  to  be  obliged  to 
Horace,  Horace  is  more  obliged  to  him. 

Ibid. 

$  IM.     Character  of  Lord  Bouno- 

BEOKB. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  lishts  and  shades 
strong  enough  to  paint  the  character  of 
Lord  BeUogbroke,  who  wai  a  noei  mor- 
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iifftng  instance  of  the  Tiolence  of  bumah 
paasions,  and  of  the  most  improTed  and 
exalted  human  reason.  His  virtues  and 
his  Tices,  his  reason  and  his  passions,  did 
not  blend  themselves  by  a  gradation  of 
tints,  but  formed  a  shining  and  sudden 
contrast. 

Here  the  darkest,  there  the  most  splen- 
did colours,  and  both  rendered  more  strik- 
ing from  their  proximity.  Impetuosity, 
excess,  and  almost  extravagancy,  charac- 
terised not  only  his  passions,  but  even  his 
senses.  His  youth  was  distinguished  by  all 
the  tumult  and  storm  of  pleasures,  in 
which  he  licentiously  triumpned,  disdain- 
ing all  decorum.  His  fine  imagination 
was  often  heated  and  exhausted  with  his 
body,  in  celebrating  and  deifying  the 
prostitute  of  the  night ;  and  his  convivial 
joys  were  pushed  to  all  the  extravagancy 
of  frantic  bacchanals.  These  passions 
were  never  interrupted  but  by  a  stronger 
ambition.  The  former  impaired  both 
his  constitution  and  his  character;  but 
the  latter  destroyed  both  his  fortune  and 
his  reputation. 

He  engaged  young,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  business.  His  penetration  was 
almost  intuition,  and  he  adorned  whatever 
subject  he  either  spoke  or  wrote  upon,  by 
the  most  splendid  eloquence ;  not  a  studied 
or  laboured  eloquence,  but  by  such  a  flow- 
ing happiness  of  diction,  which  (from  care, 
perhaps,  at  first)  was  become  so  habitual 
to  him,  that  even  his  most  familiar  con- 
versations, if  taken  down  in  writing,  would 
have  borne  the  press,  without  the  least 
correction,  either  as  to  method  or  style. 
He  had  noble  and  generous  sentiments, 
rather  than  fixed  reflected  principles  of 
good-nature  and  friendship ;  but  they  were 
•more  violent  than  lasting,  and  suddenly 
and  often  varied  lo  their  opposite  extremes, 
with  regard  even  to  the  same  persons. 
He  received  the  common  attention  of  ci- 
vility as  obligations,  which  he  returned 
with  interest :  and  resented  with  passion 
the  little  inadvertencies  of  human  nature, 
which  he  repaid  with  interest  too.  Even 
a  difference  of  opinion  upon  a  philoso- 
phical subject,  would  provoke  and  prove 
him  no  practical  philosopher  at  least. 

NotwithsUnding  the  dissipation  of  his 
youth,  and  the  tumultuous  agitation  of  his 
middle  age,  he  had  an  infinite  fund  of 
various  and  almost  universal  knowledge, 
which,  from  the  clearest  and  quickest  con- 
ception, and  the  happiest  memory  that 
ever  man  was  blessed  with,  he  always 


carried  about  him.  It  was  his  pocket^ 
money,  and  he  never  had  occasion  to 
draw  upon  a  book  for  any  sum.  He  ex- 
celled more  particularly  in  history,  as  his 
historical  works  plainly  prove.  The  n* 
lative  political,  and  commercial  interests 
of  every  country  in  Europe,  particularly 
of  his  own,  were  better  known  to  him 
than  perhaps  to  any  man  in  it ;  but  how 
steadily  lie  pursued  the  latter  in  his  pub- 
lic conduct,  his  enemies  of  all  parties  and 
denominations  tell  with  pleasure. 

During  his  long  exile  in  France,  he 
applied  himself  to  study  with  his  cha-» 
racteristical  ardour;  and  there  he  formed, 
and  chiefly  executed,  the  plan  of  his 
great  philosophical  work.  The  ooramoD 
bounds  of  human  knowledge  were  too 
narrow  for  his  warm  and  aspiring'  ima- 
gination ;  he  must  go  extra  JUamnanUa 
mania  mundi,  and  explore  th»  unknown 
and  unknowable  regions  of  metapbysics, 
which  open  an  unbounded  field  for  the 
excursions  of  an  ardent  imagination.; 
where  endless  conjectures  supply  the  d^ 
fects  of  unattainable  knowledge,  and  too 
often  usurp  both  its  name  and  its  .inflo- 
ence. 

He  had  a  very  handsome  person,  with 
a  most  engaging  address  in  bis  air  and 
manners ;  he  had  all  the  dignity  and 
good-breeding  which  a  man  of  quality 
should  or  can  have,  and  which  so  lew,  in 
this  country  at  least,  really  have. 

He  professed  himself  a  deist,  believiog 
in  a  general  Providence,  but  doubted  m, 
though  by  no  means  rejecting,  (as  is  come 
monly  supposed)  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  a  future  state. 

He  died  of  a  cruel  and  shocking  dis- 
temper, a  cancer  in  his  face,  which  he  en- 
dured with  firmness.  A  week  before  he 
died,  I  took  my  last  leave  of  him  witk 
grief;  and  he  returned  me  his  last  farewell 
with  tenderness,  and  said,  "  God,  who 
*'  placed  me  here,  will  do  what  he  pleases 
*<  with  me  hereafter ;  and  he  knows  belt 
"  what  to  do.     May  he  bless  you  !" 

Upon  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary 
character,  what  can  we  say,  but,  alas  I 
poor  human  nature !  Chester/kid. 

§  125.     Character  of  Mr.  Pultjotky. 

Mr.  Pulteney  was  formed  by  nature 
for  social  and  convivial  pleasured.  Re- 
sentment made  him  engage  in  business. 
He  had  thought  himself  slighted  by  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  to  whom  he  publicly 
avowed  not  only  revenge,  but  utter  da- 
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struclion*  He  had  lively  and  shining 
parts,  a  surprising  quickness  of  wit,  and 
a  happy  turn  to  the  most  amusing  and 
entertaining  kinds  of  poetry,  as  epigrams, 
ballads,  odes,  8cc. ;  in  all  which  he  had 
an  uncommon  facility.  His  composi- 
tions in  that  way  were  sometimes  sati- 
rical, often  licentious,  but  always  full  of 
wit. 

He  had  a  quick  and  clear  conception 
of  business;  could  equally  detect  and 
practise  sophistry.  He  could  state  and 
explain  the  most  intricate  matters,  even 
in  figures,  with  the  utmost  perspicuity. 
His  parts  were  rather  above  business ; 
and  the  warmth  of  his  imagination,  joined 
to  the  impetuosity  and  restlessness  of  his 
temper,  made  him  incapable  of  conduct- 
ing it  long  together  with  prudence  and 
steadiness. 

He  was  a  most  complete  orator  and 
debater  in  the  house  of  commons ;  elo- 
quent, entertaining,  persuasive,  strong,  and 
pathetic,  as  occasion  required ;  for  he  had 
arguments,  wit,  and  tears,  at  his  com- 
mand. His  breast  was  the  seat  of  all  those 
passions  which  degrade  our  nature  and 
disturb  our  reason.  There  they  raged  in 
perpetual  conflict ;  but  avarice,  the  mean- 
est of  them  all,  generally  triumphed, 
ruled  absolutely »  and  in  many  instances, 
which  I  forbear  to  mention,  most  scan- 
dalously. 

His  sudden  passion  was  outrageous, 
but  supported  by  great  personal  courage. 
Nothing  exceeded  his  ambition,  but  his 
avarice ;  they  often  accompany,  and  are 
frequently  and  reciprocally  the  causes 
and  the  effects  of  each  other;  but  the 
latter  is  always  a  clog  upon  the  former. 
He  affected  good-nature  and  compassion ; 
and  perhaps  his  heart  might  feel  the  mis- 
fortunes and  distresses  of  his  fellow^crea- 
tures,  but  his  hand  was  seldom  or  never 
stretched  out  to  relieve  them.  Though 
he  was  an  able  actor  of  truth  and  since- 
rity, he  could  occasionally  lay  them  aside, 
lo  serve  the  purposes  of  his  ambition  or 
avarice. 

He  was  once  in  the  greatest  point  of 
view  that  ever  I  saw  any  subject  in. 
When  the  opposition,  of  which  he  was 
the  leader  in  the  house  of  commons,  pre- 
vailed at  last  against  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  he  became  the  arbiter  between  the 
crown  and  the  people;  the  former  im- 
ploring his  protection,  the  latter  his  sup- 
port. In  that  critical  moment  his  various 
jarring  passions  were  in  the  highest  fer- 


ment, and  for  a  while  suspended  his  ruling; . 
one.     Sense  of  shame  made  him  hesitate 
at  turning  courtier  on  a  sudden,  after  hav- 
ing acted  the  patriot  so  long,  and  with  so 
much  applause ;  and  his  pride  made  him 
declare,  that  he  would  accept  of  no  place^ 
vainly  imagining,  that  he  could,  by  such 
a  simulated  and    temporary   self-denial, 
preserve  his  popularity  with  the  public, 
and  his  power  at  court.      He  was  mis-  . 
taken  in  both.     The  king  hated  him  al-  . 
most  as  much  for  what  he  might  have 
done,  as  for  what  he  had  done ;  and  a 
motley  ministry  was  formed,  which  by 
no   means  desired  his  company.      The 
nation  looked  upon  him  as   a  deserter, 
and  he  shrunk  into  insignificancy  and  an 
earldom. 

He  made  several  attempts  afterwards 
to  retrieve  the  opportunity  he  had  lost, 
but  in  vain  ;  his  situation  would  not  al- 
low it.  He  was  fixed  in  the  house  of 
lords,  that  hospital  of  incurables ;  and 
his  retreat  to  popularity  was  cut  off:  for 
the  confidence  of  the  public,  when  once 
great,  and  once  lost,  is  never  to  be  re- 
gained. He  lived  afterwards  in  retire- 
ment, with  the  wretched  comfort  of  Ho- 
race's miser : 

Populas  me  sibilat,  &c. 

I  may,  perhaps,  be  suspected  to  have 
given  too  strong  colouring  to  some  features 
of  this  portrait ;  but  I  solemnly  protest, 
that  I  have  drawn  it  conscientiously,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  from  a  very- 
long  acquaintance  with,  and  observation 
of,  the  original,.  Nay,  I  have  rather  sof- 
tened than  heightened  the  colouring. 

CheUerJuUL 

§  126.     Character  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 

POLE. 

I  much  question  whether  an  impartial 
character  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  will  or 
can  be  transmitted  to  posterity ;  for  he 
governed  this  kingdom  so  long,  that  the 
various  passions  of  mankind  mingled,  and 
in  a  manner  incorporated  themselves,  with 
every  thing  that  was  said  or  written  con- 
cerning him.  Never  was  man  more  flat- 
tered, nor  more  abused;  and  his  long 
power  was  probably  the  chief  cause  of 
DOth.  I  was  much  acquainted  with  him, 
both  in  his  public  and  his  private  life.  I 
mean  to  do  impartial  justice  to  his  cha- 
racter ;  and  therefore  my  picture  of  him 
will,  perhaps,  be  more  like  him  than  it 
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will  be  like  any  of  the  other  pictures 
drawn  of  him. 

In  prirate  life  he  was  good-natured, 
cheerful,  social ;  inelegant  in  his  man- 
nersv  loose  in  his  morals.  He  had  a 
coarse,  strong  wit,  which  he  was  too  free 
of  for  a  man  in  his  station,  as  it  is  always 
inconsistent  witH  dignity.  He  was  very 
able  as  a  minister,  but  without  a  certain 
elevation  of  mind  necessary  for  great  good 
or  great  mischief.  Profuse  and  appetent, 
his  ambition  was  subservient  to  his  de- 
sire of  making  a  great  fortune.  He  had 
more  of  the  M azarin  than  of  the  Riche- 
lieu. He  would  do  mean  things  for  profit, 
and  never  thought  of  doing  great  ones  for 
glory. 

He  was  both  the  best  parliament-man, 
and  the  ablest  manager  of  parliament, 
that,  I  believe,  ever  lived.  An  artful,  ra- 
ther than  an  eloquent  speaker ;  he  saw, 
as  by  intuition,  the  disposition  of  the 
house,  and  pressed  or  receded  according- 
ly. So  clear  in  stating  the  most  intri- 
cate matters,  especially  in  the  finances, 
that,  whilst  he  was  speaking,  the  most  ig- 
norant thought  that  tney  understood  what 
they  really  did  not.  Money,  not  prero- 
gative, was  the  chief  engine  of  his  admi- 
nistration ;  and  he  employed  it  with  suc- 
cess, which  in  a  manner  disgraced  huma- 
nity. He  was  not,  it  is  true,  the  inventor 
of  that  sharoefnl  method  of  governing, 
which  had  been  gaining  ground  insensi- 
bly ever  since  Charles  II. ;  but,  with  un- 
common skill,  and  unbounded  profusion, 
he  brought  it  to  that  perfection,  which  at 
this  time  dishonours  and  distresses  this 
country,  and  which  (if  not  checked,  and 
God  knows  how  it  can  be  now  checked) 
must  ruin  it. 

Besides  this  powerful  engine  of  govern- 
ment, he  had  a  most  extraordinary  talent 
of  persuading  and  working  men  up  to 
his  purpose.  A  hearty  kind  of  frankness, 
which  sometimes  seemed  impudence, 
made  people  think  that  he  let  them  into 
bis  secrets,  whilst  the  impoliteness  of  his 
manners  seemed  to  attest  his  sincerity. 
When  he  found  any  body  proof  against 
pecuniary  temptations;  which,  alas!  was 
out  seldom,  he  had  recourse  to  a  still 
worse  art;  for  he  laughed  at  and  ridi- 
culed all  notions  of  public  virtue,  and  the 
love  of  one's  country,  calling  them, 
**  The  chimerical  school-boy  flights  of 
**  classical  learning;"  declaring  himself, 
at  the  same  time,  "  No  saint,  no  Spar- 
**  Un,  no  reformer."  He  would  frequent- 


ly ask  young  fellows,  at  their  firM  ap^ 

K ranee  in  the  world,  while  their  honert 
rta  were  yet  untainted,  **  Well,  arsr 
**  you  to  be  an  old  Roman  t  a  patriot! 
"  yoo  will  soon  come  ofT  of  that,  and 
"  grow  wiser."  And  thus  he  was  mora 
dangerous  to  the  morals  than  to  the  liber* 
ties  of  his  country,  to  which  I  am  per- 
suaded he  meant  no  ill  in  his  heart. 

He  was  the  easy  and  profuse  dupe  of 
women,  and  in  some  instances  indecently 
so.  He  was  excessively  open  to  flattery, 
even  of  the  grossest  kind;  and  from  ^ 
coarsest  bunglers  of  that  vile  profession ; 
which  engaged  him  to  pass  moet  of  his 
leisure  and  jovial  hours  with  people  whose 
blasted  characters  reflected  upon  his  own. 
He  was  loved  by  many,  but  respected  by 
none ;  his  familiar  and  illiberal  mirth  and 
raillery  leaving  him  no  dignity.  He  was 
not  vindictive,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very- 
placable  to  those  who  had  injured  him 
the  most.  His  good-humour,  good-natnrs^ 
and  beneficence,  in  the  several  relations 
of  father,  husband,  master,  and  friend, 
gained  him  the  warmest  afifections  of  all 
within  that  circle. 

His  name  will  not  be  recorded  in  his- 
tory among  the  *'  best  men,"  or  the  **  best 
**  ministers ;"  but  much  less  ought  it  to 
be  ranked  among  the  worst. 

ChederfiM. 

§  127.     Character  of  Lord  GbtAinrixxi. 

Lord  Granville  had  great  parts,  and  a 
most  uncommon  share  of  learning  for  t 
man  of  quality.     He  was  one  of  die  bait 
speakers  in  the  house  of  lords  both  in  the 
declamatory  and  the  argumentative  way. 
He  had  a  wonderful  quickness  and  prea- 
sion  in  seizing  the  stress  of  a  qoeMw, 
which  no  art,  no  sophistry,   could  dis- 
guise in  him.      In  business  he  was  bold, 
enterprising,  and  overbearing.      He  bad 
been  bred  up  in  high  monarchical,  that 
is,  tyrannical  principles  of  government, 
which  his  ardent  and  impenous  temper 
made  him  think  were  the  only  rational 
and  practicable  ones.     He  would  have 
been  a  great  first  minister   of  France, 
little  inferior,  perhaps,  to  Richelieu :  in 
this  government,  which  is   yet  free,   he 
would  have  been  a  dangerous  one,  little 
less  so,  perhaps,  than  Lord  Strafford.  He 
was  neither  ill-natured,   nor    vindictive, 
and  had  a  great  contempt  for  money;  his 
ideas  were  all  above  it     In  social  life  ha 
was  an  agreeable  good-humourad,  aad  in* 
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ttnictive  compaaioo ;  a  great  bat  enter-  will  let  my  g;ratittide  own.  If  this  maybe 
taining  talker.  suspected  to  have  biassed  my  judgment,  it 
He  degraded  himself  by  the  Tice  of  mast,  at  the  same  time,  be  allowed  to  bare 
drinking;  which,  together  with  a  great  informed  it;  for  the  most  secret  more- 
stock  of  Greek  and  Latin,   he  broaght  ments  of  his  whole  soul  were,  without 


industry 
master  of  all  the  modem  languages,  and 
had  acquired  a  great  knowledge  of  the 
law.  His  political  knowledge  of  the  in- 
terest of  princes  and  of  commerce  was 
extensife,  and  his  notions  were  just  and 
great.  His  character  may  be  summed  up, 
in  nice  precision,  quick  decision,  and 
unbounded  presumption. 

Chesterfield. 

§  128.     Ckuracter  of  Mr.  PsLiiAif. 

Mr.  Pelham  had  good  sense,  without 
either  shining  parts  or  any  degree  of  lite- 
rature. He  had  by  no  means  an  derated 
or  enterprising  genius,  but  had  a  more 
manly  and  steady  resolution  than  his  bro- 
ther the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He  had  a 
gentleman-like  frankness  in  his  behaviour, 
and  as  great  point  of  honour  as  a  minis- 
ter can  hare,  especially  a  minister  at  the 
bead  of  the  treasury,  where  numberless 
sturdy  and  insatiable  beggars  of  condi- 
tion apply,  who  cannot  all  be  gratified, 
nor  all  with  safety  be  refused. 

He  was  a  very  inelegant  speaker  in 
parliament,  but  spoke  with  a  certain  can- 
dour and  openness  that  made  him  be  well 
heard,  and  generally  believed. 

He  wished  well  to  the  public,  and  ma- 
naged the  finances  with  great  care  and 
personal  purity.      He  was  par  negotiU 


and  draw  a  credible,  rather  than  an  exact 
likeness. 

He  had  «  very  good  person,  rather 
above  the  middle  size  ;  a  handsome  face, 
and,  when  he  was  cheerful,  the  most  en- 
gaging countenance  imaginable;  when 
grave,  which  he  was  oftenest,  the  most 
respectable  one.  He  had  in  the  highest 
degree  the  air,  manners,  and  address  of  a 
roan  of  quality ;  politeness  with  ease,  and 
dignity  without  pride. 

Bred  in  camps  and  courts,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  he  was  untainted  with  the 
fashionable  vices  of  these  warm  climates; 
but  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression) 
he  dignified  them,  instead  of  their  de- 
grading him  into  any  mean  or  indecent ' 
action.  He  had  a  good  degree  of  classi- 
cal, and  a  great  one  of  modem  know- 
ledge ;  with  a  just,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  delicate  taste. 

In  his  common  expences  he  was  liberal 
within  bounds  ;  but  in  his  charities,  and 
bounties  he  had  none.  I  have  known 
them  put  him  to  some  present  inconveni- 
ences. 

He  was  a  strong,  but  not  an  eloquent  or 
florid  speaker  in  parliament.  He  spoke 
so  onafiectedly  the  honest  dictates  ot  ht9 
heart,  that  truth  and  virtue,  which  never 
want,  and  seldom  wear,  ornaments, 
iiepctf  mpra:  had  many  domestic  virtues  seemed  only  to  borrow  his  voice.  This 
and  novices.  If  his  place,  and  the  power  gave  such  an  astonishing  weight  to  all  he 
that  accompanies  it,  made  him  some  pub-  said,  that  he  more  than  once  carried  an 
lie  enemies,  his  behaviour  in  both,  secured  unwilling  majority  afler  him.  Such  is 
him  from  personal  and  rancorous  ones,  the  authority  of  unsuspected  virtue,  that 
Those  who  wished  him  worst,  only  wished  it  will  sometimes  shame  vice  into  decency 
themselves  in  his  place.  at  least. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  was  an  honour-        He  was  not  only  offered,  but  pressed  to 


able  man,  and  a  well-wishing  minister. 

Ibid. 

$  139.    Character  of  Richard   Earl  of 
Scarborough. 


accept,  the  post  of  secretary  of  state;  bat 
he  constantly  refused  it.  I  once  tried  to 
persuade  him  to  accept  it;  but  he  told 
that  both   the  natural  warmth  and 


me 


In  drawing  the  character  of  Lord  Scarw 
borough,  I  will  be  strictly  upon  my  g^ard 
against  the  partiality  of  that  intimate  and 
unreserved  friendship,  in  which  we  lived 
for  more  than  twenty  years;  to  which 
ineodship,  as  well  as  to  the  pubKc  notori- 
ety of  it,  I  owe  Bmch  more  than  my  pride 


melancholy  of  his  temper  made  him  unfit 
for  it ;  and  that  moreover  he  knew  very 
well  that,  in  those  ministerial  employ- 
ments, the  course  of  business  made  it 
necessary  to  do  many  hard  things,  and 
some  unjust  ones,  which  could  only  be 
authorised  by  the  Jesuitical  casuistry  of 
my  pride    the  direction  of  the  intention :  a  doctrine 
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which  he  said  he  could  not  possibly  adopt. 
Whether  he  was  the  first  that  ever  made 
that  objection,  I  cannot  affirm;  but  I 
fluspect  that  he  will  be  the  last. 

He  was  a  true  constitutional,  and  yet 
practical  patriot ;  a  sincere  lover,  and  a 
zealous  assertor  of  the  natural,  the  civil, 
and  the  relig^ious  rights  of  his  country : 
but  he  would  not  quarrel  with  the  crown, 
for  some  slight  stretches  of  the  preroga- 
tive; nor  with  the  people,  for  some  un- 
wary ebullitions  of  liberty  ;  nor  with  any 
one  for  a  difference  of  opinion  in  specula- 
tive points.  He  considered  the  constitu- 
tion in  the  aggregate,  and  only  watched 
that  no  one  part  of  it  should  preponderate 
too  much. 

His  moral  character  was  so  pure,  that 
if  one  may  say  of  that  imperfect  creature, 
man,  what  a  celebrated  historian  says  of 
Scipio,  nil  non  laudandum  aiU  dixit,  aut 
fecit,  aut  sensit ;  I  sincerely  think  (I  had 
almost  said  I  know),  one  might  say  it  with 
great  truth  of  him,  one  single  instance 
excepted,  which  shall  be  mentioned. 

He  joined  to  the  noblest  and  strictest 
principles  of  honour  and  generosity,  the 
tenderest  sentiments  of  benevolence  and 
compassion  ;  and,  as  he  was  naturally 
warm,  he  could  not  even  hear  of  an  in* 
justice  or  a  baseness,  without  a  sudden 
indignation :  nor  of  the  misfortunes  or 
miseries  of  a  fellow  creature,  without 
melting  into  softness,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  relieve  them.  This  part  of  his  cha- 
racter was  80  univenally  known,  that 
our  best  and  most  satirical  English  poet 
says, 

When  I  confess  there  is  who  feels  for  fame. 
And  melts  to  goodness,  need  I  Scarborough 
name? 

He  had  not  the  least  pride  of  birth  and 
rank,  that  common  narrow  notion  of  little 
minds,  that  wretched  mistaken  succeda- 
nenm  of  merit ;  but  he  was  jealous  to 
anxiety  of  his  character,  as  all  men  are 
who  deserve  a  good  one.  And  such  was 
his  diffidence  upon  that  subject,  that  he 
never  could  be  persuaded  that  mankind 
really  thought  of  him  as  they  did;  for 
surely  never  man  had  a  higher  reputation, 
and  never  man  enjoyed  a  more  univer- 
sal esteem.  Even  knaves  respected  him; 
and  fools  thought  they  loved  nim.  If  he 
l^d  any  enemies  (for  I  protest  I  never 
knew  one),  they  could  be  only  such  as 
were  weaiy  of  always  hearing  of  Aristides 
the  Just. 


He  was  too  subject  to  sudden  gusts  of 
passion,  but  they  never  hurried  him  imo 
any  illiberal  or  indecent  expression  or  ac» 
tion;  so  invincibly  habitual  to  him  were 
good-nature  and  good-mannerB.  Bntif 
ever  any  word  happened  to  fall  from  him 
in  warmth,  which  upon  subsequent  re* 
flection  he  himself  thought  too  strong,  he 
was  never  easy  till  he  had  made  mors 
than  a  sufficient  atonement  for  it. 

He  had  a  most  unfortunate,  I  will  call 
it  a  most  fatal  kind  of  melancholy  in  hi» 
nature,  which  often  made  him  both  ab- 
sent and  silent  in  company,  but  never 
morose  or  sour.  At  other  times  he  was  a 
cheerful  and  agreeable  companion ;  but, 
conscious  that  he  was  not  always  so,  he 
avoided  company  too  much,  and  was  too 
often  alone,  giving  way  to  a  train  of 
gloomy  reflections. 

His  constitution,  which  was  never  ro« 
bust,  broke  rapidly  at  the  latter  end  of 
his  life,  lie  had  two  severe  strokes  of 
apoplexy  or  palsy,  which  considerably 
affected  his  body  and  his  mind. 

I  desire  that  this  may  not  be  looked 
upon  as  a  full  and  finished  character,  writ 
for  the  sake  of  writing  it ;  but  as  mj  so- 
lemn deposit  of  the  truth  to  the  best  of 
nriy  knowledge.  I  owed  this  small  depo* 
sit  of  justice,  such  as  it  is,  to  the  mtmory 
of  the  best  man  I  ever  knew,  and  of  the 
dearest  friend  I  ever  had. 

Cht^rfiM. 

§  130.    CAaracfer  o/ Lorci  Haedwickk. 

Lord  Hardwicke  was,  perhaps,  ths 
greatest  magistrate  that  this  country  em 
had.  He  presided  in  the  court  of  Chan- 
cery above  twenty  years,  and  Id  all  thai 
time  none  of  his  decrees  were  reversedi 
nor  the  justness  of  them  ever  questioned. 
Though  avarice  was  his  ruling  passion,  ht 
was  never  in  the  least  suspected  of  afij 
kind  of  corruption:  a  rare  and  merito- 
rious instance  of  virtue  and  self-denial| 
under  the  influence  of  such  a  craving,  in* 
satiable,  and  increasing  passion. 

He  had  great  and  clear  parts ;  andei^ 
stood,  loved,  and  cultivated  the  hdta 
Uttres.  He  was  an  agreeable,  eloquent 
speaker  in  parliament,  but  not  without 
some  little  tincture  of  the  pleader. 

Men  are  apt  to  mistake,  or  at  least  to 
seem  to  mistake,  their  own  talents,  is 
hopes,  perhaps,  of  misleading  others  te 
alj^ow  them  that  which  they  are  consdouK 
ttiey  do  not  possess.  Thus  Lord  Haid- 
wicke  valued  himself  more  upon  being  t 
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great  minister  of  stale,  which  he  certainly  indefatigable  industry,  a  persererance,  a 
was  not,  than  upon  being  a  great  magis-  court  craft,  a  servile  compliance  with  the 
trate,  which  he  certainly  was,  will  of  his  sovereign  for  the  time  being : 

All  his  notions  were  clear,  but  none  of    which  qualities,  with  only  a    common 
them  great.     Good  order  and  domestic    share  of  common  sense,  will  carry  a  man 

details  were  his  proper  department.  The  sooner  and  more  safely  through  the  dark 
great  and  shining  parts  of  government,    labyrinths  of  a  court,  than  the  most  shin* 

though  not  above  his  parts  to  conceive,  ing  parts  would  do  without  those  meaner 

were  above  his  timidity  to  undertake.  talents. 

By  great  and  lucrative  employments.        He  was  good-natured  to  a  degree  of 

during  the  course  of  thirty*  years,  and  by  weakness,  even  to  tears,  upon  the  slightest 

still  greater  parsimony,  he  acquired  an  occasions.     Exceedingly  timorous,  both 

immense  fortune,  and  established  his  nu-  personally  and  politically,  dreading  the 

merous  family  in  advantageous  posts  and  least  innovation,  and  keeping,  with  ascrU- 

profitable  alliances.  pulous  timidity,  in  the  beaten  track  of  bu* 

Though  he  had  been  solicitor  and  at*  siness,  as  having  the  safest  bottom, 
torney-general,  he  was  by  no  means  what         I  will  mention  one  instance  of  this  dis» 

is  called  a  prerogative  lawyer.     He  loved  position,  which,  I  think,  will  set  it  in  the 

the  constitution,  and  maintained  the  just  strongest  light.     When  I  brought  the  bill 

prerogative   of  the  crown,    but  without  iuto  the  house  of  lords,  for  correcting  and 

stretching   it  to   the   oppression   of  the  amending  the  calendar,  I  gave  him  pre- 

people.  vious  notice  of  my  intentions :  he  was 

Ho  was  naturally  humane,  moderate,  alarmed  at  so  bold  an  undertaking,  and 

and  decent ;  and  when,    by  his  former  conjured  me  not  to  stir  matters  that  had 

employments,  he  was  obliged  to  prose-  been  long  quiet ;  adding  that  he  did  not 

cute  state-criminals,  he  discharged  that  love  new-fangled  things.    I  did  not,  how* 

duty  in    a   very  different  manner  from  ever,  yield  to  the  cogency  of  these  argti* 

most  of  his  predecessors,  who  were  too  ments,butbrought  in  the  bill,  and  it  passed 

justly  called  the  '*  blood-hounds  of  the  unanimouslv.      From  such  weaknesses  it 

crown.*'  necessarily  follows,  that  he  could  have  no 

He  was  a  cheerful  and  instructive  com-  great  ideas,  nor  elevation  of  mind* 
panion,  humane  in  his  nsiture,  decent  in        His  ruling,  or  rather  hia  only,  passion 

his   manners,    unstained  with   any  vice  was,   the  agitation,  the  bustle,  and  the 

(avarice  excepted),  a  very  great  magis-  hurry  of  business,  to  which  he  had  been 

trate,  but  by  no  means  a  great  minister.  accustomed  above  forty  years ;    but  he 

Chesterfield,  was  as  dilatory  in  dispatching  it,  as  he 

ic  « a«      ^t        M       1?  ^t    T>  f     1-  -KT  was  eager  to  engage  in  it     He  was  al« 

$  131.     Character  of  (he  Duke  of  New-  ^^ys  jn  a  hurry,  never  walked,  but  alwavs 

CASTLE.  P^Q^  insomuch  that  I  have  sometimes  told 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  will  be  so  of-  him,  that  by  his  fleetness  one  should  ra^ 

ten  mentioned  in    the   history  of  these  ther  take  him  for  the  courier  than  the  au- 

times,  and  with  so  strong  a  bias  either  thor  of  the  letters. 

for  or  against  him,  that  I  resolved,  for  the         He  was  as  jealous  of  his  power  as  an 

take  of  truth,  to  draw  his  character,  with  impotent  lover  of  his  mistress,  without 

my  usual  impartiality :    for  as  he    had  activity  of  mind  enough  to  enjoy  or  exert 

been  a  minister  for  above  forty  years  tp-  it,  but  could  not  bear  a  share  even  in 

gether,  and  in  the  last  ten  years  of  that  the  appearances  of  it. 
period,  first  minister,  he  had  full  time  to         His  levees  were  his  pleasure,  and  his 

oblige  one-half  of  the  nation,  and  to  of-  triumph;  beloved  to  have  them  crowded, 

fend  the  other.  and  consequently  they  were  so ;  there  he 

We  were  contemporaries,  near  relations,  made  people  of  business  wait  two  or  three 

and   familiar  acquaintances;    sometimes  hours  in  the  ante-chamber,  while  he  trifled 

well,  and  sometimes  ill  together,  accord-  away  that  time  with  some  insignificant 

ing  to  the  several  variations  of  political  favourites  in  his  closet.     When  at  last  he 

a&irs,  which  know  no  relations,  friends^  came  into  his  levee-room,  he  accosted, 

or  acquaintances.  hugged,  embraced,  and  promised  every 

The  public  opinion  put  him  below  his  body,  with  a  seeming  cordiality,  but  at 

level :   for  though  he   had  no  superior  the  same  time  with  an  illiberal  and  de« 

parts,  or  eminent  talents,  he  had  a  m03t  grading  familiarity. 

2K 
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He  was  exceedingly  disinterested :  very 
profuse  of  his  own  fortune,  and  abhorring 
all  those  means,  too  often  used  by  per- 
sons in  his  station,  either  to  gratify  their 
avarice,  or  to  supply  their  prodigality ; 
for  he  retired  from  business  in  the  year 
1761,  above  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
poorer  than  when  he  6rst  engaged  in  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  was  a  compound 
of  most  human  weaknesses,  but  untainted 
with  any  vice  or  crime.         Chesterfield, 

§  132.  Character  of  Mr,  Fivr. 
(Lford  Chatham.) 

Mr.  Pitt  owed  his  rise  to  the  most  con- 
siderable posts  and  power  in  this  king- 
dom, singly  to  his  own  abilities ;  in  him 
they  supplied  the  want  of  birth  and  for- 
tune, which  latter  in  others  too  often 
supply  the  want  of  the  former.  He  was 
a  younger  brother  of  a  very  new  family, 
and  his  fortune  only  an  annuity  of  one 
hundred  pounds  a- year. 
'  The  army  was  his  original  destination, 
and  a  cornetcy  of  horse  his  first  and  only 
commission  in  it.  Thus,  unassisted  by 
favour  or  fortune,  he  had  no  powerful 
protector  to  introduce  him  into  business, 
and  (if  I  may  use  that  eicpression)  to  do 
the  honours  of  his  parts ;  but  their  own 
strength  was  fully  sufficient. 

His  constitution  refused  him  the  usual 
pleasures,  and  bis  genius  forbad  him  the 
idle  dissipations  of  youtli ;  for  so  early  as 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  the  martyr 
of  an  hereditary  gout  He  therefore  em- 
ployed the  leisure  which  that  tedious  and 
painful  distemper  either  procured  or  al- 


panion  in  social  life ;  and  had  such  a  ?er« 
satility  of  wit,  that  he  could  adapt  it  to  all 
sorts  of  conversation.  He  had  also  a 
most  happy  turn  to  poetry,  but  he  seldom 
indulged  and  seldom  avowed  it 

He  came  young  into  parliameot,  and 
upon  that  great  theatre  soon  equmlled  the 
oldest  and  the  ablest  actors.  His  elo- 
quence was  of  every  kind,  and  be  excelled 
in  the  argumentative  as  well  as  in  the  de- 
clamatory way ;  but  his  invectiYes  were 
terrible,  and  uttered  with  such  eneigy  of 
diction,  and  stem  dignity  of  action  and 
countenance,  that  he  intimidated  those 
who  were  the  most  willing  and  the  best 
able  to  encounter  him*  ;  their  arms  fell 
out  of  their  hands,  and  they  shrunk  un- 
der the  ascendant  which  his  genius  gained 
over  theirs. 

In  that  assembly,  where  the  public 
good  is  so  much  talked  of,  and  private 
interest  singly  pursued,  he  set  out  with 
acting  the  patriot,  and  performed  that 
part  so  nobly,  that  he  was  adopted  by  the 
public  as  their  chief,  or  rather  only  un- 
suspected, champion. 

The  weight  of  his  popularity,  and  bis 
universally  acknowledged  abilities,  ob- 
truded him  upon  king  George  II.  io 
whom  he  was  personally  obnoxious.  He 
was  made  secretary  of  state :  in  this  dif- 
ficult and  delicate  situation,  which  ooe 
would  have  thought  must  have  reduced 
either  the  patriot  or  the  minister  to  a  de- 
cisive option,  he  managed  with  such  abi- 
lity, that  while  he  served  the  king  more 
effectually  in  his  most  unwarrantable  elec- 


iowed  him,  in  acquiring  a  great  fund  of    toral  views,  than   any  former   minister, 


premature  and  useful  knowledge.  Thus, 
by  the  unaccountable  relation  of  causes 
and  effects,  what  seemed  the  greatest  mis- 
fortune of  his  life,  was,  perhaps,  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  its  splendour. 

His  private  life  was  stained  by  no  vices 


however  willing,  had  dared  to  do,  he  still 
preserved  all  his  credit  and  popukrity 
with  the  public ;  whom  he  assured 
and  convinced,  that  the  protection  and 
defence  of  Hanover,  with  an  army  of 
seventy-five   thousand   men    in    British 


nor  sullied  by  any  meanness.  All  his  sen-    pay,  was  the  only  possible  method  of  se- 


timents  were  liberal  and  elevated.  His 
ruling  passion  was  an  unbounded  ambi- 
tion, which,  when  supported  by  great 
abilities,  and  crowned  by  great  success, 
make  what  the  world  calls  '*  a  great  man." 
He  was  haughty,  imperious,  impatient 
of  contradiction,  and  overbearing ;  qua- 
lities which  too  often  accompany,  but  al- 
ways clog,  great  ones. 

He  had  manners  and  address;  but  one 
^ight  discern  through  them  too  great  a 
coubciousness  of  his  own  superior  ulents. 
We  was  a  most  agreeable  and  lively  com- 


curing  our  possessions  or  acquisitions  in 
North  America.  So  much  easier  is  it  to 
deceive  than  to  undeceive  mankind. 

His  own  disinterestedness,  and  even 
contempt  of  money,  smoothed  his  way 
to  power,  and  prevented  or  silenced  a 
great  share  of  that  envy  which  commonly 
attends  it  Most  men  think  that  they 
have  an  equal  natural  right  to  riches,  and 
equal  abilities  to  make  the  proper  use  of 
them ;  but  not  very  many  of  them  have 
the  impudence  to  think  theoiseWes  qua- 
lified for  power. 


Hume,  Campbell,  and  Lord  Chief  JukUce  Mansfield. 
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Upon  the  whole,  he  will  make  a  great 
aad  shining  figure  in  the  annals  of  this 
country^  notwithstanding  the  blot  which 
his  acceptance  of  three  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  pension  for  three  lives,  on  his 
voluntary  resignation  of  the  seals  in  the 
6rst  year  of  the  present  king,  must  make 
in  his  character,  especially  as  to  the  disin- 
terested part  of  it.  However,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  that  he  had  those  qualities 
which  none  but  a  great  man  can  have, 
with  a  mixture  of  those  failings  which  are 
the  common  lot  of  wretched  and  imper- 
fect human  nature.  CIuslerfUUL 

$  1 33.  Another  Character. 

The  secretary  stood  alone.  Modern 
degeneracy  had  not  reached  him.  Origi- 
nal and  unaccommodating,  the  features  of 
his  character  had  the  hurdihood  of  anti- 
quity. His  august  mind  overawed  ma- 
jesty, and  one  of  his  sovereigns  thought 
royalty  so  impaired  in  his  presence,  that 
he  conspired  to  remove  him,  in  order  to 
be  relieved  from  his  superiority.  No  state 
chicanery,  no  narrow  system  of  vicious 
politics,  no  idle  contest  for  ministerial  vic- 
tories, sunk  him  to  the  vulgar  level  of  the 
great;  but  overbearing,  persuasive,  and 
impracticable,  his  object  was  England, 
his  ambition  was  fame.  Without  dividing, 
he  destroyed  party ;  without  corrupting, 
he  made  a  venal  age  unanimous.  France 
sunk  beneath  him.  With  one  hand  he 
smote  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  wielded 
in  the  other  the  democracy  of  England. 
The  sight  of  his  mind  was  infinite;  and 
his  schemes  were  to  affect,  not  England, 
not  the  present  age  only,  but  Europe  and 
posterity.  Wonderful  were  the  means 
by  which  these  schemes  were  accom- 
plished; always  seasonable,  always  ade- 
quate, the  suggestions  of  an  uaderstand- 
ing  animated  by  ardour,  and  enlightened 
by  prophecy. 

The  ordinary  feelings  which  make  life 
amiable  and  indolent  were  unknown  to 
him.  No  domestic  difficulties,  no  do- 
mestic weakness,  reached  him  ;  but  aloof 
from  the  sordid  occurrences  of  life,  and 
unsullied  by  its  intercourse,  he  came  oc- 
casionally into  our  system,  to  counsel  and 
to  decide. 

A  character  so  exalted,  so  strenuous, 
•0  various,  80  authoritative,  astonished  a 
corrupt  age,  and  the  treasury  trembled  at 
the  name  of  Pitt  through  all  her  classes 
of  venality.  Corruption  imagined,  in- 
deed, that  she  had  lound  defects  in  this 


suteeman,  and  talked  much  of  the  incon<* 
sistency  of  his  glory,  and  much  of  the 
ruin  of  his  victories ;  but  the  history  of 
his  country  and  the  calamities  of  the  ene- 
my, answered  and  refuted  her. 

Nor  were  his  political  abilities  his  only 
talents  :  his  eloquence  was  an  sera  in  the 
senate,  peculiar  and  spontaneous,  fami- 
liarly expressing  gigantic  sentiments  and 
instinctive  wisdom ;  not  like  the  torrent 
of  Demosthenes,  or  the  splendid  confla- 
gration of  Tully  ;  it  resembled  sometimej 
the  thunder,  and  sometimes  the  music  of 
the  spheres.  Like  Murray,  he  did  not 
conduct  the  understanding  through  the 
painful  subtilty  of  argumentation ;  nor 
was  he,  like  Townshend,  for  ever  on  the 
rack  of  exertion;  but  rather  lightened 
upon  the  subject,  and  reached  the  point 
by  the  flashings  of  the  mind,  which,  like 
those  of  his  eye,  were  felt,  but  could  not 
be  followed. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  was  in  this  man 
something  that  could  create,  subvert,  or 
reform ;  an  understanding,  a  spirit,  and 
an  eloquence,  to  summon  mankind  to 
society,  or  to  break  the  bonds  of  slavery 
asunder,  and  to  rule  the  wilderness  of 
free  minds  with  unbounded  authority ; 
something  that  could  establish  or  over-* 
whelm  empire,  and  strike  a  blow  in  the 
world  that  should  resound  through  the 
universe.  Anoni^mous, 

§  134.  AnoUier  Character. 

Lord  Chatham  is  a  great  and  celebrated 
name;  a  name  that  keeps  the  name  of 
this  country  resp«»ctable  in  every  other  on 
the  globe.     It  may  be  truly  called, 

— Clarum  et  venerabile  nomen 
Gentibus,  et    inulturu    uostrc   quod  proderat 
urbi. 

The  venerable  age  of  this  great  man,  his 
merited  rank,  his  superior  eloquence,  his 
splendid  qualities,  his  eminent  services, 
the  vast  space  he  fills  in  the  eye  of  man- 
kind, and,  more  than  all  the  rest,  his  fall 
from  power,  which,  like  death,  canonizes 
and  sanctifies  a  great  character,  will  not 
suffer  me  to  censure  any  part  of  his  con- 
duct.    I  am  afraid  to  flatter  him ;  I  am 
sure  I  am  not  disposed  to  blame  him ; 
let  those  who  have  betrayed  him  by  their 
adulation,  insult  him  with  their  malevo- 
lence.    But  what  I  do  not  presume  to 
censure,  I  may  have  leave  to  lament 

For  a  wise  man,  he  seemed  to  me  at 
that  tin^e  to  be  governed  too  much  by 
2K2 
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general   maxims:    one  or  two  of  these  nioiif,  messares,  and  character,  and  fir 
maxims,  flowing  from  an  opinion  not  the  the  most  artful  and  most  powerful  of  the 
most  indulgent  to  our  unhappy  species,  set,  they  eaaily  prevailed,  so  as  to  seize 
and  surely  a  little  too  general,  led  him  upon  the  most  vacant,  unoccupied,  and 
into  measures  that  were  greatly  mischie-  derelict  minds  of  his  friends,  ana  instant- 
vous  to  himself;    and   for  that  reason,  ly  they  turned  the  vessed  whollv  out  of 
among  others,  perhaps  fatal  to  his  coun-  the  course  of  his  policy.     As  if  it  were 
try  ;  measures  the  effects  of  which  I  am  to  insult  as  well  as  to  betray  him,  even 
afraid  are  for  ever  incurable.     He  made  long  before  the  close  of  the  first  setsion 
an     administration    so    checkered    and  of  his  administration,  when  every  thing 
speckled ;    he  put    together  a  piece  of  was  publicly  transacted,  and  with  greet 
joinery  so  crossly  indented  and  whimsi-  parade,  in  his  name,  they  made  an  act,  de- 
cally  dove- tailed;  a  cabinet  so  variously  daring   it  highly  just  and  expedient  to 
inlaid ;  such  a  piece  of  diversified  mosaic,  raise  a  revenue  in  America.     For  eTea 
such  a  tesselated  pavement  without  cement;  then,  even  before  the  splendid  orb  was 
here  a  bit  of  black  stone,  and  there  a  bit  entirely  set,  and  while  the  western  bori- 
of  white ;  patriots  and  courtiers ;  king's  son  was  in  a  blaze  with  his  descending 
friends  and  republicans ;  whigs  and  to-  glory,  on   the   opposite  quarter  of  the 
ries ;  treacherous  friends  and  open  ene*  heavens  arose  another  luminary  (Charles 
mies ;  that  it  was  indeed  a  very  curious  Townshend)    and  for  his  hour  became 
show,  but  utterly  unsafe  to  touch,  and  lord  of  the  ascendant,  who  was  officially 
unsure    to    stand  on.     The   colleagues  the  reproducer  of  the  fatal  scheme,  the 
whom  he  had  assorted  at  the  same  boards  unfortunate  act  to  tax  America  for  a  re- 
stared  at  each  other,  and  were  obliged  to  venue.  Edm.  Burke. 
ask,  "  Sir,  your  name,  &c."     It  so  hap-             ^  ,  _  ^      ^,        ^       /•  mr    « 
pened,  that  persons  had  a  single  office  di-             ^^^S.     Character  of  Mr.  Fox. 

vided  between  them  who  had  never  spoken  Charles  James  Fox  was  for  thirty- 
to  each  other  in  their  lives;  until  they  two  years  a  principal  leader  in  the  de- 
found  themselves,  they  knew  not  how,  bates  and  discussions  of  the  English 
pigging  together,  heads  and  points,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  eminent  trans- 
same  truckle-bed.  actions  of  his  life  lay  within  those  walls; 

In  consequence  of  this   arrangement  and  so  many  of  his  countrymen  as  were 

having  put  so  much  the  larger  part  of  his  accustomed  to  hear  his  speeches  theie,  or 

enemies   and  opposers   into  power,  the  have  habitually  read  the  abstracts  which 

confusion  was  such  that  his  own  princi-  have  been  published  of  them,  are  in  pos- 

ples  could  not  possibly  have  any  effect  or  session  of  the  principal  materials  by  which 

influence  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.     If  this  extraordinary  man  is  to  be  judged, 
ever  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  the  gout,  or  if  any        Fox  is  the  most  illustrious  model  of 

other  cause  withdrew  him  from   public  &  parliamentary  leader  on  the  side  of  li- 

cares,  principles   directlv  contrary  were  berty   that  this    country  has  produoad. 

sure  to  predominate.     When  he  had  exe-  This  character  is  the  appropriate  glory  of 

cuted   his  plan,  he  had  not  an  inch  of  England,  and  Fox  is  the  proper  example 

ground  to  stand  upon :  when  he  had  ac-  of  this  character. 

complished  his  scheme  of  administration,        England  has  been  called,  *'  The  laad 

he  was  no  longer  a  minister.  of  liberty  and  good  sense.'*  We  have  pra- 

When  his  face  was  hid  but  for  a  mo-  served  many  of  the  advantages  of  a  fres 

ment,  his  whole  system  was  on  a  wide  people,  which  the  nations  of  the  conti* 

sea,  without  chart  or  compass.     The  gen-  nent  have  long  since  lost.     Some  of  them 

tlemen,  his  panicular  friends,  in  various  have  made  wild  and  intemperate  tallies 

departments  of  ministry,  with  a  confidence  for  the  recovery  of  all  those  things  which 

in  him  which  was  justified,  even  in  iu  ex-  are  most  valuable  to  man  in  somctr,  but 

travagance,  by  his  superior  abilities,  had  their  efforts  have  not  been  attended  with 

never  in  any  instance  presumed  on  any  the  happiest  success.    There  is  a  sobriety 

opinion  of  their  own ;  deprived  of  his  in  the  English  people,  particularly  in  ac- 

guiding  influence,    they    were    whirled  cord  with  the  possession  of  freedcHD   We 

Ijbont,  the  sport  of  every  gust,  and  easily  are  somewhat  slow,  and  somewhat  talent  • 

dnven  ,nto  any  port;  and  as  those  who  but  b«iieath  this  outside  we  have  much  of 

jomed  with  them  in  manning  the  vessel  reflection,  much  of  firmness  l^LT^l 

were  the  most  directly  opposite  to  his  opi-  ut^  of  power  and  of  ^;th,^";;^^ 
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frank  dealing  and  plain  speaking,  and  a        Fox,    in   addition    to    the  generous 

moderate  and  decent  sturdiness  of  temper  feelings  of  bis  heart,  possessed,  in  a  su- 

not  easily  to  be  deluded  or  subdued.  preme  degree,  the  powers  of  an  acute  \o^ 

For  thirty-two  years  Fox  hardly  gician.  He  seized  with  astonishing  ra-  , 
ever  opened  his  mouth  in  parliament,  but  pidity,  the  defects  of  his  antagonist's  ar« 
to  assert,  in  some  form  or  other,  the  cause  s^uments,  and  held  them  up  in  ti^  most  stri- 
of  liberty  and  mankind,  and  to  repel  ty«  xingpoint  of  ridicule.  He  never  misrepre- 
ranny  in  its  various  shapes,  and  protect  sented  what  his  opponent  had  said,  or 
against  the  encroachments  of  power.  In  attacked  his  accidental  oversights,  but 
the  American  war,  in  the  questions  of  fairly  met  and  routed  him  when  bethought 
reform  at  home  which  grew  out  of  the  himself  strongest.  Thoufh  he  had  at  no 
American  war,  and  in  the  successive  time  studied  law  as  a  profession,  he  never 
scenes  which  were  produced  by  the  entered  the  lists  in  reasoning  with  a  law« 
French  Revolution,  Fox  was  still  found  yer,  that  he  did  not  shew  himself  superior 
the  perpetual  advocate  of  freedom.  He  to  the  gowned  pleader  at  his  own  wea- 
endeavoured  to  secure  the  privileges  and  P^^-  It  was  this  singular  junction  of 
the  happiness  of  the  people  of  Asia,  and  the  best  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  with 
the  prople  of  Africa.  In  church  and  the  acutest  powers  of  the  human  under- 
state his  principles  were  equally  favour-  standing,  that  made  Fox  the  wonderful 
able  to  the  cause  of  liberty.     Englishmen  creature  he  was. 

can  no  where  find  the  sentiments  of  free-        Let  us  compare  William  Pitt  in  office, 

dom  unfolded  and  amplified  in  more  ani-  and  Charles  James  Fox  out  of  it ;  and 

mated  language,  or  in  a  more  consistent  endeavour  to  decide  upon  their  respective 

tenor,  than  in  the  recorded  parliamentary  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  posterity,    Pitt 

debates     of    Fox.      Many   have    called  was  surrounded  with  all  that  can  dazzle 

in  question  his  prudence,  and  the  practi-  the  eye  of  a  vulgar  spectator ;  he  pos- 

cability  of  his  politics  in  some  of  their  sessed  the  plenitude  of  power ;  during  a 

branches ;  none  have  succeeded  in  fixing  part  of  his  reign,  he  was  as  nearly  despo- 

a  stain  upon  the  truly  English  temper  of  tic  as  the  minister  of  a  mixed  government 

his  heart.  can  be :    he  dispensed  the  gifts  of  the 

The  reason  why  Fox  excelled  in  this  crown  ;  he  commanded  the  pursw  of  the 
reign  William  Pulteney,  and  other  eminent  nation  ;  he  wielded  the  political  strength 
leaders  of  opposition  in  the  reign  of  of  England.  Fox  during  almost  all  his 
George  the  Second,  was,  that  his  heart  life  had  no  part  of  these  advanUges. 
beat  in  accord  to  sentiments  of  liberty.  It  has  been  said,  that  Pitt  preserved 
The  character  of  the  English*  nation  has  his  country  from  the  anarchy  and  confu- 
improved  since  the  year  1760.  The  two  aion  which  from  a  neighbouring  nation 
first  kings  of  the  House  of  Hanover  did  threatened  to  infect  us.  >  This  is  a  very 
not  aspire  to  the  praise  of  encouragers  of  doubtful  proposition.  It  is  by  no  means 
English  literature,  and  bad  no  passion  for  clear  that  the  English  people  could  ever 
the  fine  arts ;  and  their  minister,  Sir  Ro-  have  engaged  in  so  wild,  indiscriminate, 
bert  Walpole,  loved  nothing,  nor  pretend-  ferocious  and  sanguinary  a  train  of  conduct 
ed  to  understand  any  thing,  but  finance,  as  wis  exhibited  by  the  people  of  France, 
commerce,  and  peace.  His  opponents  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  end  which 
caught  their  tone  from  his,  and  their  de-  Pitt  is  said  to  have  gained,  could  not  have 
bates  rather  resembled  those  of  the  di-  been  accomplished  without  such  bloody 
rectors  of  a  great  trading  company,  than  wars,  such  formidable  innovations  on  the 
of  men  who  were  concerned  with  the  liberties  of  Englishmen,  such  duplicity, 
passions,  the  morals,  the  ardent  senti-  unhallowed  dexterity  and  treachery,  and 
ments,  and  the  religion  of  a  generous  and  so  audacious  a  desertion  of  all  the  prin* 
enUghtened  nation.  The  English  seemed  ciples  with  which  the  minister  .commenced 
fast  degenerating  into  such  a  people  as  the  his  political  life  as  Pitt  employed.  Mean- 
Dutch  ;  but  Burke  and  Fox,  and  other  while  it  was  the  simple,  ingenuous  and 
eminent  characters  not  necessary  to  be  manly  office  of  Fox  to  protest  against  the 
mentioned  here,  redeemed  us  from  the  madness  and  the  despotical  proceedings 
imminent  depravity,  and  lent  their  effi>rts  of  his  rival  in  administration  :  and,  if  he 
to  make  us  the  worthy  inhabitants  of  a  could  not  successfully  counteract  the  mea- 
soil  which  had  produced  a  Shakspeare,  sures  of  Pitt,  the  honour  at  least  is  due  to 
a  Bacon,  and  a  Milton.  him,  to  have  brought  out  the  English  cha«' 
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racter  not  fundamentally  impaired,  in  the 
ii^sue  of  the  most  arduous  trial  it  was  ever 
called  to  sustain. 

The  eloquence  of  these  two  renown- 
ed statesmen  well  corresponded  with  the 
different  parts  they  assumed  in  public  life. 
The  eloquence  of  Pitt  was  cold  and  arti- 
ficial. '1  he  complicated,  yet  harmoniont, 
structure  of  his  periods,  bespoke  the  man 
of  contrivance  and  study.  Imo  man  knew 
so  well  as  Pitt  how  to  envelope  his  mean- 
ing in  a  cloud  of  words,  whenever  he 
thought  obscurity  best  adapted  to  his 
purpose.  No  man  was  so  skilfiil  as  Pitt 
to  answer  the  questions  of  his  adversary 
without  communicating  the  smallest  in- 
formation. He  was  never  taken  off  his 
guard.  If  Pitt  ever  appeared  ip  some 
eyes  to  grow  warm  as  he  proceeded, 
it  was  with  a  measured  warmth;  there 
were  not  any  starts,  and  sallies,  and  sud- 
den emanations  of  the  soul ;  he  seemed  to 
be  as  much  under  the  minutest  regulation 
in  the  most  rehement  swellings  and  apos- 
trophes of  his  speech}  as  in  his  coldest 
calculation. 

Fox,  as  an  orator,  appeared  to  come 
immediately  from  the  forming  hand  of 
nature.  He  spoke  well,  because  he  felt 
strongly  and  earnestly.  His  oratory  was 
impetuous  as  the  current  of  the  river 
Rhone ;  nothing  could  arrest  its  course. 
His  voice  would  insensibly  rise  to  too 
high  a  key  ;  he  would  run  himself  out  of 
breath.  Every  thing  showed  how  little  ar- 
tifice there  was  in  his  eloquence.  Though 
on  all  great  occasions  he  was  throughout 
Qnergetic,  yet  it  was  by  sudden  flashes 
nnd  emanations  that  he  electrified  the 
heart,  and  shot  through  the  blood  of  his 
hearer.  I  have  seen  his  countenance 
lighten  up  with  more  than  mortal  ardour 
and  goodness;:  I  have  been  present  when 
>]i8  voice  has  been  suffocated  with  the  sud- 
den bursting  forth  of  a  torrent  of  tears. 

The  love  of  freedom  which  marks 
the  public  proceedings  of  Fox,  is  exactly 
analogous  to  the  natural  temper  of  his 
mind:  he  seemed  born  for  the  cause 
which  Ms  talents  were  employed  to  sup- 
port. He  was  the  most  unassuming  of 
'mankind.  He  was  to  far  from  dictating 
io  others,  that  it  was  oflen  itnpuled  to 
him,  though  perhaps  erroneously,  that  he 
suffered  others  to  dictate  to  him.  No 
n^an  ever  existed  more  simple  in  his  man- 
ners, more  single-hearted,  or  less  artificial 
in  bis  carriage.  The  set  phrases  of  what 
is  aalled  polished  life,  made  do  part  of 


his  ordinary  speech ;  he  courted  no  nan; 
he  practised  adulation  to  none.  Nothing 
was  in  more  diametrical  opposition  to  the 
affected  than  the  whole  of  his  beliavtour. 
His  feelings  in  themselves,  and  in  the  ex- 
pression of  them,  were,  in  the  most  ho- 
nourable sense  of  the  word,  childlike 
Various  anecdotes  might  be  related  of  his 
innocent  and  defenceless  manners  in  pri- 
vate and  familiar  life,  which  would  form 
the  most  striking  contrast  with  the  vulgar 
notions  of  the  studied  and  designing  de* 
roeanour  of  a  Statesman.  This  was  the 
man  that  was  formed  to  defend  the  liber- 
ties of  Englishmen  :  his  public  and  bis 
private  life  are  beautiful  parts  of  a  con- 
sistent whole,  and  reflect  mutual  lustre  on 
each  other. 

To  conclude.  Fox  is  the  great  orna- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  England  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen^ 
tury.  What  he  did  is  the  due  re- 
sult of  the  illumination  of  the  present 
age,  and  of  the  character  of  our  ances- 
tors for  ages  past  Pitt  (if  I  may  be 
excused  for  mentioning  him  onoe  again) 
was  merely  a  statesman  ;  he  was  formed 
to  seize  occasions,  to  possess  himself  of 
power.  He  belonged  to  ancient  Car- 
thage—he belonged  to  modern  Italy — 
but  there  is  nothing  in  him  that  expnasly 
belongs  to  England.  Fox,  on  the  con- 
trary— ^mark  how  ho  outshines  his  rival— 
how  little  the  acquisition  of  power  adds 
to  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  roan ! — 
is  all  over  English.  He  is  the  mirror  of 
the  national  character  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived — its  best,  its  purest,  its  most  ho- 
nourable representative.  No  creature  that 
has  the  genuine  feelings  of  an  Engliehmao 
can  recollect,  without  emotions  of  exal- 
tation, the  temper,  the  endowments,  and 
the  public  conduct  of  Fox.    Anonymom, 

§  1 36.  Characters  of  Mr.  Prrr  and  Mr, 

Fox. 
Two  rival  statesmen  divide  the  opinion 
of  the  public — opposite  in  temperament, 
education,  system,  and  in  whatever  con- 
stitutes character. — Shaded  by  the  pro- 
phetic mantle  of  his  father,  there  was,  in 
the  first  appearance  of  the  one,  aomediing 
of  sublimity  ;  splendid  abilities,  unusual 
sanctity  of  manners,  bespoke  and  jmtified 
the  confidence  of  his  country. — Ruted  at 
once  to  a  high  station,  pressed  by  busi- 
ness that  must  be  instantly  performed,  he 
was  obliged  to  accept  of  assistance  from 
men  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  o£Rce,  and 
by  degrees  was  compelled  to  reltoquiBh 
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ilie  favourite,  honourable  reeolutiODS  of  w  no  pause,  no  respite,  till  the  massive 

his  youth. — He  did  not  consort  mih  men  length  is  complete,  and  riveted  round  the 

who  marked  bis  first  deviations.     Cour-  mind. 

tiers  are  not  always  furnished  with  a  moral        In  a  commercial  nation,  it  is  natural  to 

plumb-rule  to  adjust  the  rectitude  of  a  look  more  to  the  financier,  than  to  the 

friend,  though  they  sometimes  apply  it  statesman ;  but  these  are  not  times  when 

rather  awkwardly  to  detect  the  obliquity  fiscal  abiliues  can  save  an  empire.     Mi- 

of  an    enemy.     The  unbounded  confi-  nisters  who  have  furnished  their  memories 

dence  of  the  public  tempted  the  frailty  of  with  statistical  tables,  and  all  the  detail  of 

his  nature,  and  he  scrupled  not  to  impose  diplomatic  learning,  are  well  qualified,  in 

a  little  upon  the  people^  who  had  imposed  times  of  tranquillity,  to  trim  the  balance  of 

so  much  upon  themselves.  Europe,  and  to  calculate  its  nice  libni- 

The  other  statesman  had  a  character  to  tions :  but  in  the  hour  of  tempest  and 
make.     With   the    exuberant  animation  danger,  we  abandon  these  refined  specula- 
which  usually  accompanies  genius,  he  ran  tions:  we  look  for  a  statesman,  who,  when 
the  eccentric  round  of  dissipation. — But  he  finds  himself  hurried  on  by  the  irresis- 
this  to  him  was  a  short  and  salutary  experi-  tible  current  of  affairs,  governs  himself  by 
ment ;  the  same  social  nature  at  his  first  a  bolder  prudence,  and  who,  whilst  the 
entrance  upon  his  political  career  led  him  storm  rages,  dares  to  rely  on  the  rapid 
to  tolerate,  perhaps  to  imitate,  his  compa-  suggestions  of  a  vigorous  and  compre- 
nions :  but  his  taste  and  judgment  soon  hensive  mind.  Edgeu»}ik, 
disdained  the  mean  arts  and  sordid  ob-        <  ,  ••      r>L       <       r  tut   n 
jects  of  inferior  ambition.    Hi^  moral  cha-        ^  ^^^'     Character  of  Mr.  Qhltt^v. 
meter  has  been  gradually  formed  by  the        It  is  now  about  forty  years  since  Ire- 
conviction  of  his  understanding,  and  per-  land  began  to  have  a  history.     The  past 
haps  not  a  single  year  has  been  aidded  to  was    fable  or  affliction ;    a  desert  tra- 
his  life,  which  has  not  added  to  his  virtue,  versed  by  furious  faction,  or  covered  with 

The  philosophic  eye  will  perceive  the  the  sad  memorials  of  what,  under  better 
influence  of  character,  not   only  in  the  times,  might  have  made  the  living  strength 
conduct  of  affairs,  but  in  the  deliberation  of  the  land,  a  field  of  battle  or  a  grave. 
of  the  Senate.      When   the    melodious  From  Mr.  Grattan's   first  emergence,    a 
voice  of  the  minister  steals  upon  the  ear,  milder    light    rested     upon    the    public 
when  he  leads  us  *  through  many  a  bout  mind,  and  Ireland  began  to  take  upon 
of  lengthened  sweetness,'  far  away  from  her  the  robes  and  aspect  of  a  settled  po- 
the  object  which  we  sought,  we  feel  as  if  lity.      It  was  his  own  language  of  her 
Qur  understandings  had  been  convinced,  constitution,  ''  that  he  had  stood  bv  its 
when  our  senses  oolv  have  been  gratified.  *'  cradle,  and  followed  its  hearse."    Phis 
When  he  assumes  the  tone  of  argument,  was  the  phrase  of  a  moment  of  strong 
we  admire  the  lucid  order,  the  l^utiful  and  melancholy  feeling.     But  he  had  at 
connexion,  the  high  polish  of  his  orations,  least  seen   its   birth,  and  he  had  done 
It  is  true  the  parts  are  put  together  with  more,  he  had  poured  of  his  spirit  upon 
dexterity ;  the  joinings  and  defects  in  the  it,  and  anointed  the  infant  for  aspirations 
materials  are    exquisitely  concealed   by  and  triumphs,  glorious  beyond  the  youth 
workmanship.   The  varnish  is  so  dehcate,  of  any  other  freedom.     In  England  we 
that  no  rude  hand  ventures  to  deface  it.  are  a  grave  people,  and  steadily  loving 
But,  when  it  yields  to  time,  and  reveals  our  public  rights,  our  value  for  them  is 
the  wretched  materials  which  it  covered,  chastened  by  long  possession.     We  are 
we  are  amazed  to  aee  so  much  skill  and  not  led  for  the  first  time  into  the  know- 
ingenuity  bestowed  upon  such  a  worthless  ledge  of  our  inheritance.     We  take  pos- 
fii&ric  session  of  our  esUte,  after  having  been 

His  opponent  rises— we  forget  the  ora-  trained  in   the  sight  of  heir-looms  and 

tor,  and  sympathize  with  every  feeling  of  escutcheons  of  the  magnificence  of  free- 

tbe  man.     With  the  energy  of  a  master-  dom,  and  hallowed  ancestral  memorials 

hand  he  strikes  out  at  every  blow  a  dis-  of  heroic  achievements    in    the    public 

linct  idea.     He  never  apins  the  slight  cause.     But  in  Ireland  all  was  new.      It 

gossamer  of  sophistry,  to  catch  the  feeble  was  poverty  starting  into  sudden  wea^^lb. 

and  fluttering^atlenUon;  but,  v^ith  Her-  It  was  a  desolated  mmd  suddenly  filled 

culean  nerve? we  see  him  forgu  ou^  link  with  prosperous  and  J|Plend,d   unagma- 

by  link,  the  chain  of  demonstration.  There  tiona.     It  was  the  breaUi  of  life  breathed 
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into  the  nostrils  of  a  baman  iinage,  and 
awaking  bim  to  cast  bis  eyes  round  a 
new  creation.  This  language  is  not  ex« 
aggerated.  The  enthusiasm,  the  rejoic- 
ing, the  gratitude  of  Ireland,  on  her  first 
possession  of  public  rights,  were  beyond 
all  language.  The  proceedings  of  the  first 
lew  years  after  1783,  were  like  a  conti- 
nued  triumph.  The  man  who  bad  led 
the  battle,  led  the  march  to  the  capitol ; 
but,  unlike  the  triumph  of  the  Roman, 
his  glory  was  that  bis  ear  was  followed 
by  no  slave.  In  after  years,  this  man 
was  repelled  by  the  same  heated  end  im- 
petuous spirit  which  then  rushed,  rejoic- 
ing, before,  and  around,  and  behind  his 
progress.  The  popular  feeling  grew  dis- 
turbed. It  was  a  time  of  European  per- 
plexity. The  first  advances  of  the  great 
Gonvu^ion,  which  was  yet  to  lift  tem- 
ples and  thrones  upon  it,  like  weeds  upon 
a  wave,  were  felt  m  the  quiverings  of  the 
earth,  and  the  overshadowing  of  the  air ; 
and,  far  as  Ireland  was  from  the  central 
shock,  Ae  was  reached  by  the  general 
heave.  .  Bot  her  first  exultation  was  be« 
Yond  all  experience.  It  was  the  first 
beam  of  the  sun  upon  Memnon*s  statue  ; 
and  if,  as  the  day  advanced,  the  voice 
died,  and  the  form  was  tinged  with  a 
darker  hue,  the  early  miracle  was  yet  the 
great  testimony  and  tribute,  neither  to  be 
forgotten  nor  retracted. 

ft  is  the  praise  of  Mr.  Qrattan,  and  no 
man  needs  desire  a  nobler  epitaph,  that, 
with  powers  supremely  fitted  to  influence 
the  inultitude,  he  restrained  himself  from 
popular  excitement.  The  Irish  have  ha- 
oitual  propensities  to  public  speaking; 
and  Mr.  Grattan^s  celebrity  had  still 
more  strongly  turned  the  powers  of  her 
ambitious  minds  to  oratory.  But  he 
withdrew  from  the  temptations  of  the 
hustings  and  the  highway,  to  devote  his 
mind  tmder  the  only  roof  where  public 
freedom  can  be  worshipped  without  re- 
proach and  withoiit  fear.  His  place  was 
in  the  house  of  pominonp.  There  he  la- 
boured, and  there  he  lived.  It  was  full 
of  his  trophies.  He  wss  its  trpe  archi- 
tect. It  might  have  been  said  of  him, 
**  Si  numumentum  ejus  purm,  oircttm- 
*'  spiee.'*  And  for  this  he  had  his  re- 
ward. The  long  succession  of  dema- 
gogues, who  each  misled  the  public 
mind,  and  who,  for  the  time,  were  borne 
above  him,  perished  like  the  foam  when 
the  storm  is  done.  Mr.  Grattan's  name 
always  rose  with  the  falling  of  the  surges 


and  in  the  returned  calnanefls  and  san* 
shine  of  the  great  popolar  expanse,  hif 
firm  renown  stood  up  like  a  rock  from 
the  bosom  of  the  ocean. 

The  chief  instrument  of  those  socjc—es 
was  his  eloquence.  It  had  the  first  mark 
of  genius,  originality.  With  Burke, 
Curran,  and  Sheridan,  for  his  contempo- 
raries, his  senatorial  oratory  bad  a  form 
and  countenance  altogether  its  own.  All 
definitions  of  the  powers  of  those  gifted 
men  have  grown  common-place;  but 
with  a  portion  of  what  made  the  splen- 
dour of  each,  he  bad  a  direction  dialintt 
and  peculiar.  He  was  not  a  si^Kta  of 
the  most  illustrious  ann>ng  them,  but  a 
new  star,  sweeping  round  its  own  orbit, 
and  enlightening  its  own  iMon,  undis- 
turbed, and  unexhausted.  But  his  vtyh 
had  the  merit  of  being  admimbly  §t  for 
immediate  impression.  It  kept  clear 
from  the  solemn  didacdc  with  wbic^ 
Burke  sometimes  barred  up  the  torrents 
of  his  oratory.  It  was  not  seduced  into 
the  fantastic  wit  with  which  Carran  often 
made  his  atidieDce  laugh  where  he  shonkl 
have  made  tbem  feel.  The  broad  hu- 
mour that  impaired  and  drew  down  to* 
wards  earth  the  loftiest  imaginations  oi 
Sheridan,  was  never  attempted  by  Unu 
But  for  those  he  brought  keen,  soKd,  vi« 
vid  thought;  in  language  condemed, 
and  close  to  its  substance,  shaped  hka 
the  sheath  to  a  sword.  His  powef- 
ful  imagination  never  wasted  itself  os 
idle  flights,  never  spread  oat  its  astheritl 
flames  and  colours  to  wanton  before  ths 
eye.  It  was  always  strongly  employed, 
always  striking  home  upon  its  olgect  wiik 
concentrated  power.  Its  fault  was  man- 
nerism : — this  has  been  observed  to  ba 
the  natural  fault  of  all  original  minds. 
The  torrent  and  vigour  of  feeling  whieh 
has  forced  away  a  new  channel  for  ib 
stream,  can  scarcely  be  soothed  and 
subjected  into  other  courses.  Ths 
strength  which  it  inherits  from  its 
first  mighty  bound  never  deserts  it  alto- 
gether ;  and,  even  in  its  gentlest  flow,  a 
trivial  check  chafes  and  rouses  it  ialo^ths 
torrent  again.  Mr.  Grattan*s  habit  of  an- 
tithesis  was  the  single  fault  of  Us  style. 
It  grew  on  him  with  the  close  of  Kfo.  In 
his  early  speeches  it  was  rare.  Of  those 
famous  speeches  nothing  now  remains 
but  a  few  imperfect  reports,  and  the 
fragments  that  are  yet  treasured  in  the 
memories  of  their  ancient  hearers,  Uko 
oracles,    3ut  the  true  evideiipe  pt 
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Emtr  is  in  what  they  had  done.    They  and  was  ainired  of  his  immortality.    Bat 

usd  Ireland  a  place  of  desolation  and  his  grave  does  not  boond  the  services  of 

savagery.      They  collected  its  scattered  such  a  life.     While  there  is  memory  in 

powers,  and  taught  them  wisdom  and  man,  his  name  will  be  an  incentive  to 

language ;  and,  with  more  than  the  old  the  generous  ambition  of  his  country, 

miniole  of  Greece,  built  up  the  walb  of  But  he  is  now  gathered  to  the  great  re« 

their  polity.      Before  Mr.  Qrattan,  Ire-  pository  of  the  human  race,  and  belongs 

land  had  scarcely  a  merchant,  or  a  manu-  to  the  iufiuite  assemblage  of  all  tongues, 

facturer,   or  a  statesman,  or  a  man  of  and  a^,  and  nations,  that  have   been, 

name  in  literature.     He  created  them  all.  The  virtues  of  the  dead  patriot  become 

or  rather  he  smote  away  the  encumbrances  the  property  of  mankind.    The  small  seed 

of  the  soil,  and  left  its  native  fertility  to  is  buried  in  the  earth,  but  from  it  springs 

flourish  and  ascend  in  the  light  and. air  of  the  mighty  tree  gathering  the  dews  of  hea- 

constitution.  ven  in  its  branches,   and  covering  the 

His  conduct  on  the  public  questions  multitude  with  its  shade.        AnonymouM, 

which  agitated  Ireland,  m  common  with         -  . ^        ,       ^-m^    ^ 

the  civilized  world,  was  conformable  to         V       .  ^^'^^'^  ""f  Mr.  Cvrjia^. 
bis  wise  and  pure  intelligence.      He  met        Like  his  great  precursor  in  England, 

the  habitual  fate  of  moderation,  and  was  John  Dunning,  Lord  Ashburton,  in  his 

the  object  of  offence  to  vulgar  partisan-  face,  form,  and  figure,  there  was  nothing 

ship  on  both  sides.     But  his  fortitude  was  calculated  to  attract  attention.      Nature 

as  little  to  be  broken  down,  as  his  ho-  is  never  lavish  of  a  variety  of  gifts ;  and 

nour ;  and,  when  the  lunacy  of  the  hour  therefore  seldom  unites  a  very  handsome 

was  past,  all  venerated  his  cloudless  and  person    with  extraordinary   mental    ac- 

•aperior  course  with  the  same  homage,  complishments.      Accordingly,    it  must 

In  his  conduct  of  the  Catholic  question,  be  candidly  allowed  that  the  first  ap- 

be  gave  a  model  for  the .  pursuit  of  all  pearance  of  this  gentleman  did  not  augur 

great  claims  for  the  time  to  come.      His  favourably  of  his  talents.      His  stature 

heart  was  in  his  cause ;  but  his  zeal  was  was  considerably  below  even  the  middle 

without  bigotry,  rashness,  or  irritation,  size;  and  being  uncommonly  thin,  as  wdl 

He  saw  intruders  rush  before  him,  and  as  agile,which  qualities  were  combined  with 

bear  away  hi?  followers  to  unfruitful  en-  a  certain  play  fulness  of  manner,  he  appear- 

lerprises ;  but  in  this  attempt  to  recover  ed  at  a  distance  like  a  boy.     Nor,  on  a 

the  ancient  privileges,  the  Palestine   of  nearer  approach,  did  his  features  display 

the  Catholic,  he  neither  quickened   nor  any  of  the  finer  traits,  that  look  of  ani- 

retarded  his  march  for  the  enthusiasts  mation,  or  those  inexpressible  character- 

who  hastened  to  cover  the  desert  with  istics  which  are  usually  supposed  at  once 

their  bodies.   His  advance  was  deliberate,  to  betoken  and  to  accompany  genius. 
but  it  was  secure.     The  leader  reflected        Yet  he  gradually  improved  in  coaveraa- 

lustre  on  the  host;  and,  before  he  died,  tion,  and,  as  if  to  demonstrate  that  the  want 

be  left  them  in  sight  of  the  city  to  which  of  beauty  may  be  fully  compensated  by 

they  had  looked  in    hopelessness  for  a  other  accomplishments,  all  prejudice  and 

hundred  years.  prepossession  gradually  disappeared  from 

But  Mr.  Grattan  is  defrauded  of  his  the  mind  of  the  beholder, 
highest  praise,  if  his  integrity  is  forgotten.  But  it  was  not  until  he  became  ani- 
His  powers  might  have  commanded  all  mated  that  Mr.  Curran  appeared  interest- 
that  ambition  covets.  He  was  impregna-  ing.  Then  indeed,  more  especially  on 
ble  to  place  and  title.  He  refused  all  ho-  great  public  occasions,  he  assumed  a  new 
nours  and  emoluments,  even  when  they  and  imposing  aspect.  His  black  pierc- 
were  offered  by  hands  which  he  honoured,  ing  eyes  lighted  up  a  countenance  which 
He  declared  himself  to  be  the  purchased  before  seemed  dark,  dismal,  and  unmean- 
•enrant  of  the  country,  and  to  be  incapa-  ing ;  every  feature  became  suddenly  di- 
ble  of  adopting  another  master.  No  dis-  lated ;  he  appeared  to  rise  taller  and 
doture  that  death,  the  'great  unsealer  of  fairer  in  point  of  form  and  stature ;  and 
cabinets,  has  made,  has  been  able  to  at  length  seemed  actually  to  occupy  a 
throw  a  shadow  on  the  exalted  patriot-  larger  space  in  the  eye  of  the  delighted 
ism  of  Mr.  Grattan.  No  evil  secrets  are  stranger.  Every  one  present  felt  a  ge- 
buried  in  his  grave.  He  lived  till  he  saw  nerous  compunction  for  the  prejudices 
doubt  aod  detraction  perish  before  him,  with  which  he  had  been  at  first  viewed ; 
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and  at  leoglb  the  plMsed  and  enraptarad 
audience,  as  if  anoonscioas  of  the  digni- 
ty of  a  court  of  justice,  or  the  imposing 
majesty  of  a  representative  senate,  by  one 
sudden  and  simultaneous  burst  of  ap« 
plause,  seemed  unequivocally  to  testify 
that  he  had  awakened  and  excited  all  the 
noblest  passions  of  which  the  humata  heart 
is  susceptible. 

Of  his  character  as  a  lawyer  little  re- 
quires to  be  said  here.  Having  been 
chiefly  employed  in  niii  prius  and  cri- 
minal causes,  he  doubtless  possessed  suf- 
ficient skill  and  reading  for  the  purposes 
of  his  clients.  It  was  rather,  however, 
from  the  ample  stores  of  his  own  mind 
than  either  ••  ancient**  or  **  modern  re- 
ports ;**  the  depths  of  the  '•  common,'* 
the  conflicting  but  peremptory  commands 
of  the  ^  statute  law,**  or  the  almost-for- 
gotten rolls,  denominated  the  "  year 
books,**  that  he  drew  his  chief  resources. 
On  trifling  occasions  he  would  condescend 
to  harness  and  bring  forward  all  the  light 
artillery  of  raillery,  satire,  and  invective. 
He  dearly  loved  a  classical  and  appro- 
priate quotation;  and  did  not  disdain 
even  a  squib  or  a  pun.  By  his  plea- 
santry he  appeared  for  a  moment  to  con- 
ciliate even  the  bench.  But  it  was  his 
well-directed  sarcasms  that  served  in- 
stantly to  abate  the  nuisance,  or  remove 
the  petty  injustice  of  which  he  com- 
plained ;  and,  while  the  frequent  sallies 
of  a  happy  imagination  played  like  light- 
ning in  the  faces  of  his  adversaries,  the 
causticity  of  his  wit  seemed  to  smite,  and 
wither,  and  shrivel  up  the  puny  efibrts  of 
his  discomfited  opponents. 

On   great  events  he  affected  pathoi; 


mod  then  he  himself  appeared  to  lie  fully 
imbued  with,  and  actuated  by,  a  doe  sod 
deep  sense  of  the  wrongs  of  which  he 
eomplained.  If  we  are  to  give  full  cre- 
dit to  the  testimony  of  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries, he  united  two  rare,  distioet, 
and  opposite  qualifications  in  his  own 
person :  the  fine  style  of  defensive  elo- 
quence, once  exhibited  by  an  firskinei 
with  all  the  subtle,  nice,  and  discriminat- 
ing powers  occasionally  employed  by  a 
Garrow,  when  he  was  employed  to  detect 
subornation  ;  to  lay  bare  guilt ;  to  sup- 
port and  establish  innocence. 

On  several  memorable  occasions  be  de- 
fied the  threats  of  commitment,  and  the 
frovms  of  the  court :  these  indeed  were 
formidable  engines ;  but,  when  the  life 
of  a  fellow-creature  was  at  stake*  be  al- 
ways exhibited  a  daring  and  a  dauotJeas 
resistance.  One  memorable  instance  is 
recorded  of  his  courage.  At  a  time  wYien 
Ireland  was  unhappily  deluged  with  her 
own  blood,  and  animosities  snarpened  to  a 
deadly  height,  by  the  fatal  feuds  of  puty- 
politics  andadverse  religions,  hiaeloqueofls 
was  invoked  for  the  protection  of  some  pri- 
soners, whose  crimes  appeared  to  him  to 
have  originated  in  the  guilty  fears  of  their 
prosecutors.  As  he  was  denoundag  ven- 
geance against  these,  many  of  whom  were 
present  and  in  uniform,  some  of  the  yeo- 
men, incited  by  a  sudden  impulse,  aressid 
to  have  actually  drawn  their  swords.  Oa 
this  he  assumed  a  stem  and  UDdismafsd 
look;  and,  after  exclaiming  aloud,  **  Yea 
may  assassinate,  but  you  shall  not  iali- 
midate  me,'*  continued  his  speech  ai  if 
nothinj^  had  occurred ! 

^monyiMiis. 
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HUMOROUS,  FACETIOUS,  AND  OTHER  MISCELLANEOUS  PIECES, 


§  1.     Tke  Story  o/Lr  Fevrk. 

XT  was  some  time  in  tke  snmBier  of  that 
year  in  which  Dendermond  was  taken  by 
the  allies^ — which  was  about  seven  years 
before  my  father  came  into  the  country, — 
and  about  as  luany  after  the  time  that  my 
uncle  Toby  and  Trim  had  prirately  de- 
camped from  my  father's  house  in  town, 
in  order  to  lay  some  of  the  finest  sieges  to 
some  of  the  finest  fortified  cities  in  Europe 
— When  my  uncle  Toby  was  one  evening 
getting  his  supper,  with  Trim  sitting  be- 
hind him  at  a  small  sideboard; — the  land- 
lord of  a  little  inn  in  the  Tillage  came  into 
the  parlour  with  an  empty  phial  in  his 
hand  to  beg  a  glass  or  two  of  sack ;  'tis 
for  a  poor  gentleman, — I  think,  of  the 
army,  said  the  landlord,  who  has  been 
taken  ill  at  my  house  four  days  ago,  and 
has  never  held  up  his  head  since,  or  had 
a  desire  to  taste  any  thing  till  just  now, 
that  he  has  a  fancy  for  a  glass  of  sack,  and 
a  thin  toasl. — I  thinks  says  he,  taking  his 
liand  from  his  forehead,  it  would  comfort 
Hie.            If  I  could  neither  beg,  borrow, 
nor  buy  such  a  thing, — added  the  land- 
lord,— I  would  almost  steal  it  for  the  poor 
gentleman,  he  is  so  ilL 1  hope  in  Qod 


he  will  still  mend,  continued  he — we  are 
all  of  us  concerned  for  him. 

Thou  art  a  good-natured  soul,  I  will 
answer  for  thee,  cried  my  uncle  Toby ; 
and  thou  shalt  drink  the  poor  gentleman's 
health  in  a  glass  of  sack  thyself,—and  take    uncle  Toby, 
a  couple  of  bottles,  and  my  service^  and 


tell  him  he  is  heartily  welcome  to  them, 
and  to  a  dozen  more,  if  they  will  do  him 
good. 

Though  I  am  persuaded,  said  my  uncle 
Toby,  as  the  landlord  shut  the  door,  he  is 
a  very  compassionate  fellow — Trim, — yet 
I  cannot  help  entertaining  an  high  opinion 
of  his  guest  too ;  there  must  be  something 
more  than  common  in  him,  that  in  so 
short  a  time  should  win  so  much  ujpon  the 

affections  of  his  host And  of  his  whole 

family,  added  the  corporal,  for  they  are 

all  concerned  for  him. Step  after  him, 

said  my  uncle  Toby, — do.  Trim, — and 
ask  if  he  knows  his  name. 

—  I  have  quite  forgot  it,  truly,  said 
the  landlord,  coming  back  into  the  par- 
lour with  the  corporal,— but  I  can  ask 

his  son  again Has  he  a  son  with  him 

then?  said  my  uncle  Toby. A  boy, 

replied  the  landlord,  of  about  eleven  or 
twelve  years  of  sge ; — but  the  poor  crea- 
ture has  tasted  almost  as  little  as  his  fa- 
ther ;  he  does  nothing  but  mourn  and  la- 
ment for  him  night  and  day :  he  has  not 
stirred  from  the  bed-side  these  two  days. 

My  uncle  Toby  laid  down  his  knife 
and  fork,  and  thrust  his  plate  from  before 
him,  as  the  landlord  gave  him  the  ac- 
count ;  and  Trim,  without  being  ordered, 
took  away  without  saying  one  word,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  after  Drought  him  his 
pipe  and  tobacco. 

Stay  in  the  room  a  little,  says  my 


Trim  I— said  my  uncle  Toby,  after  he 
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had  light(«d  his  pipe^  mod  smoked  about  a 
dozen  whiffs — Tnm  came  in  front  of  his 
master,  and  made  his  bow:   my  unde 

Toby  smoked  on,  and  said  no  more. 

Coq>oral !  said  my  unde  Toby, — the  cor- 
poral made  his  bow.— My  uncle  Toby 
proceeded  no  farther,  but  finished  his 
pipe. 

Trim !  said  my  uncle  Toby,  I  have  a 
project  in  my  head,  as  it  is  a  bad  night,  of 
wrapping  myself  up  warm  in  my  roque- 
laure,  and  paying  a  visit  to  this  poor  gen- 
tleman.— ^lour  honour's  roquelaure,  re- 
plied the  corporal,  has  not  once  been  had 
on,  since  the  night  before  your  honour  re- 
oeiTed  your  wound,  when  we  mounted 

gaard  in  the  trenches  before  the  gate  of 
U  Nicholas ;— and  besides,  it  is  so  cold 
and  rainy  a  night,  that  what  with  the  ro- 
quelaure, and  what  with  the  weather, 'twill 
be  enough  to  give  your  honour  your  death, 
and  bring  on  your  honour's  torment  in 
Tour  groin. — I  fear  so,  replied  my  uncleTo- 
by ;  but  I  am  not  at  rest  in  my  mind.  Trim, 
since  the  account  the  landlord  has  giren 
me. — 1  wish  I  had  not  known  so  much 
of  this  affair— addend  my  uncle  Toby, — or 
that  I  had  known  more  of  it : — How  shall 
we  manage  it? — Leave  it,  an't  please  your 
honour,  to  me,  quoth  the  corporal ; — I'll 
take  my  hat  and  stick,  and  go  to  the 
house  and  reconnoitre,  and  act  accord- 
ingly; and  I  will  bring  your  honour  a 
full  account  in  an  hour. — Thou  shalt  go. 
Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  and  here's  a 
•hilling  for  thee  to  ddnk  with  his  servant 
•— I  shall  get  it  all  out  of  him,  said  the 
corporal,  shutting  the  door. 

My  uncle  Toby  filled  his  second  pipe ; 
and  had  it  not  been,  that  he  now  and  then 
\iandered  from  the  point,  with  consider- 
ing whether  it  was  not  full  as  well  to  have 
the  curtain  of  the.tennaile  a  straight  line, 
as  a  crooked  one, — he  might  be  said  to 
have  thought  of  nothing  else  but  poor 
Le  Fevre  and  his  boy  the  whole  time  he 
smoked  it. 

It  was  not  till  my  uncle  Toby  had 
knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  third  pipe, 
that  corporal  Trim  returned  from  the  inn, 
and  gave  him  the  following  account. 

I  despaired  at  first,  said  the  corporal,  of 
being  able  to  bring  back  your  honour  any 
kind  of  intelligence  concerning  the  poor 
sick  lieutenant — Is  he  in  the  army  then  1 
•aid  my  uncle  Toby — He  is,  said  the  cor- 
poral—And in  what  regiment  ?  said  my 
uncle  Toby — I'll  tell  your  honour,  replied 
the   corpora],  every  thing  straight  for- 


wards, as  I  learnt  it—Then,  Trim,  Fll 
fill  another  pipe,  said  my  uncle  Toby,aiMi 
not  interrupt  thee  till  thou  hast  done :  so 
sit  down  at  thy  ease.  Trim,  in  the  window 
seat,  and  begin  thy  atory  again.  The 
corporal  made  his  old  bow,  which  geas- 
rally  spoke,  as  plain  aa  a  bow  could  spsik 
it — •'  Your  honour  is  good :"— And hif- 
ing  done  that,  he  sat  down,  as  he  was  or- 
dered,—and  began  the  story  to  my  aodt 
Toby  over  again  in  pretty  near  the  same 
words. 

I  despaired  at  first,  said  the  corporal, 
of  being  able  to  bring  back  any  intelli- 
gence to  your  honour,  about  the  lieute- 
nant and  his  son ;  for  when  1  asked  where 
his  servant  was,  from  whom  I  made  myadf 
sure  of  knowing  every  thing  which  im 
proper  to  be  asked— That's  a  right  dis- 
tinction. Trim,  said  my  unde  Toby— I 
was  answered,  an'  please  roar  honour,  (hM 
he  had  no  servant  with  him ;— that  be  had 
come  to  the  inn  with  hired  boraea,  whid^ 
upon  finding  himself  unable  to  proceed, 
(to  join,  I  suppose,  the  regiment)  he  kid 
dismissed  the  morning  after  he  came.— If 
I  get  better,  my  dear,  said  he,  as  he  pve 
his  purse  to  his  son  to  pay  the  man,— we 
can  hire  horses  from  nence.— Bot  a/as ! 
the  poor  gentleman  will  never  go  from 
hence,  said  the  landlady  to  me,— for  I 
heard  the  death-watch  all  night  long  :— 
and  when  he  dies,  the  youth,  his  80D,wffl 
certainly  die  with  iTim :  for  he  is  brokei- 
hearted  already. 

I  was  hearing  this  account,  condoled 
the  corporal,  when  the  youth  came  iato 
the  kitchen,  to  order  the  thin  toast  tia 
landlord  spoke  of;— but  I  will  do  it  for 
my  father  myself,  said  the  youtb— Pnj 
let  me  save  you  the  trouble,  young  ^- 
tleman,  said  I,  taking  up  a  fork  for  tl» 
purpose,  and  offering  him  my  chair  to  fit 
down  upon  by  the  fire,  whilst  I  did  it— 
I  believe,  sir,  said  he,  very  modestly,  I 
can  please  him  best  myself.— I  am  son, 
said  1,  his  honour  will  not  like  the  tOtfC 
the  worse  for  being  toasted  by  an  old  sol- 
dier.— The  youth  took  hold  of  my  hand, 
and  instantly    burst    into    tears.— Poor 
Youth!  said  my  uncle  Toby,— he  has  been 
bred  up  from  an  infant  in  the  army,  aod 
the  name  of  a  soldier,  Trim,  aouadisd  ia 
his   ears  like  the  name  of  a  fTieod;-J 
wish  I  had  him  here. 

1  never,  in  the  longest  march,  said 

the  corporal,  had  so  great  a  mind  to  my 
dinner,  as  I  had  to  cry  with  him  for'oon- 
pany : — What  could  be  the  matter  with 
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me,  an*  please  ^ur  honour?    Nothing  in  joints  ^-^perhs^ps    without  straw  in  his 

the  world>  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  tant  to  kneel  on ; — he  must  say  his   pray^ 

blowing  his  nose, — but  that  thou  art  a  era  how  and  when  he  can. — I  beliefe, 

good-natured  fellow.  said  I — for  I  was  piqued,    quoth  the 


and  that  your  honour  (though  a  stranger)  pray, — he  prays  as  heartily  as  a  parson 

was  extremely  concerned  for  his  father:  — ^though  not  with  all  his  fuss  and  hypo- 

*-and  that  if  there  was  any  thing  in  your    crisy, Thou  shouldst  not  have  said 

house  or  cellar^(and  thou  mightest  have  that.  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby, — ^forQod 

added  my  purse  too,  said  my  uncle  Toby)  only  knows  who  is  a  hypocrite,  and  who  is 

he  was  heartily  welcome  to  it: — he  made  not. — At  the  great  and  general  review  of 

a  very  low  bow,  (which  was  meant  to  us  all,  corporal,  at  the  day  of  judgment, 

your  honour)   but   no  answer,— for  his  (and  not  till  then)  it  will  be  seen  who 

heart  was  full — so  he  went  up  stairs  with  has  done  their  duties  in  this  world,  and 

the  toast; — I  warrant  you,  my  dear,  said  who  has  not,  and  we  shall  be  advanced, 

I,  as  I  opened  the  kitchen-door,  your  fa-  Trim,  accordingly. — I  hope  we  shall,  said 

ther  will    be  well  again. — Mr.  Yorick's    Trim. rit  is  in  the  Scripture,  said  my 

curate  was  smoking  a  pipe  by  the  kit-  uncle  Toby  ;  and  I  will  snew  it  thee  to- 
chen  fire — but  said  not  a  word  good  or  morrow: — In  the  mean  time  we  may  de- 
bad  to  comfort  the  youth 1  thought  pend  upon  it.  Trim,  for  our  comfort,  said 

it  was  wrong,  added  the  corporal 1  niy  uncle  Toby,  that  God  Almighty  is  so 

think  so  too,  said  my  uncle  Toby.  good  and  just  a  governor  of  the  world. 

When  the  lieutenant  had  taken  his  glass  that  if  we  have  but  done  our  duties  in  it, — 

of  sack  and  toast,  he  felt  himself  a  little  it  will  never  be  inquired  into,  whether 

revived,  and  sent  down  iuto  the  kitchen,  we  have  done  them  in  a  red  coat  or  a 

to  let  me  know,  that  in  about  ten  minutes  black  one : — I  hope  not,  said  the  corpo- 


heshould  be  glad  if  I  would  step  up  stairs,  ral. — But  go  on.  Trim,  said  my  uilcle 

— I  believe,  said  the  landlord,  he  is  going  Toby,  with  thy  story, 
to  say  his  prayers — for  there  was  a  book        When  I  went  up,  continued  the  corporal, 

laid  upon  the  chair  by  his  bed-side ;  and  into  the  lieutenant's  room,  which  I  did  not 

as  I  shut  the  door  I  saw  his  son  take  up  a  do  till  the  expiration  of  the  ten  minutes, — 

cushion.- he  was  lying  in  his  bed  with  his  head  raised 

I  thought,  saidtbecurate,  that  you  gen-  upon  his  hand,  with  his  elbow  upon  the 

tlemen  of  the  army,  Mr.  Trim,  never  said  pillow,  and  a  clean  white  cambnc  hand- 

your  prayers  at  all. 1  heard  the  poor  kerchief  beside  it : — The  youth  was  just 

gentleman  say  his  prayers  last  night,  said  stoopingdown  to  take  up  thecushion,  upon 

the  landlady,  very  devoutly,  and  with  my  which  1  supposed  he  had  been  kneeling — 

own  ears,  or  I  could  not  have  believed  it  the  book  was  laid  upon  the  bed, — and  as 

— Are  you  sure  of  it  ?  replied  the  curate ;  he  rose,  in  taking  up  the  cushion  with  one 

A  soldier,  an'  please  your  reverence,  hand  he  reached  out  his  other  to  take  it 

•said  I,  prays  as  often  (of  his  own  accord)  away  at  the  same  time. Let  it  remain 

.as  a  parson : — and  when  he  is  fighting  for  there,  my  dear,  said  the  lieutenant 
his  king,  and  for  his  own  life,  and  for  his        He  did  not  offer  to  speak  to  me,  till  I 

-honour  too,  he  has  the  most  reason  to  pray  had  walked  up  close  to  his  bed-side :  — If 

to  God  of  any  one  in  the  whole  world. —  you  are  Captain  Shandy's  servant,  said  he, 

.'Twas  well  said  of  thee.  Trim,  said  my  you  must  present  my  thanks  to  your  mas- 

uncle  Toby.— But  when  a  soldier,  said  I,  ter,  with  my  little  boy's  thanks  along  with 

an'  please  your  reverence,  has  been  stand-  them,  for  his  courtesy  to  me,-p— if  he  was 

iog   for  twelve  hours    together  in    the  of  Leven's— said  the  lieutenant— 1  told 

trenches,  up  to  his  knees  in  cold  water,  him  your  honour  was. -Then,  said  he,  I 

— or  engaged,  said  I,  for  months  toge-  served  three  campaigns  with  him  in  Flan- 

ther  in  long  and  dangerous  marches ; —  ders,  and  remember  him— but  'lis  most 

baraseed,  perhaps,  in  his  rear  to-day ; —  likely,  as  I  had  not  the  honour  of  any  ac- 

harassing  others  to-morrow  ;^-detached  quaintance  with  him,  that  he  knows  no- 

here  ;— countermanded     there ;— resting  thing  of  me. — You  will  tell  him,  however, 

this  night  upon  hia  arms ; — beat  up  in  that  the  person  his  good-nature  has  laid 

his  shirt  the  next ; — benumbed  in  his  under  obligations  to  him,  is  one  Le  Fevre, 
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a  lieutenant  in  Angus's but  he  knowa 


me  not, — said  he,  a  second  time,  musing  ; 
•—possibly  he  may  my  story — added  he--- 
pray  tell  the  captain,  I  was  the  ensign  at 
Breda,  whose  wife  was  most  unfortu- 
nately killed  with  a  musketpshot,  as  she 

lay  in  my  arms  in  my  tent. 1  remem* 

ber  the  story,  an*t  please  your  honour, 

said  I,  very  well. Do  you  so  ?  said  he, 

wiping  his  eyes  with  his  handkerchief — 
then  well  may  I. — In  saying  this,  he  drew 
a  little  ring  out  of  his  b(»om,  which  seem- 
ed tied  with  a  black  ribband,  about  his 

neck,  and  kissed  it  twice. Here,  Billy, 

•aid  he, — the  boy  flew  across  the  room  to 
the  bed-side,  and  falling  down  upon  his 
knee,  took  the  ring  in  his  hand,  and  kissed 
it  too, — then  kissed  his  father,  and  sat 
down  upon  the  bed  and  wept. 

I  wish,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  with  a  deep 

sigh, 1  wish,  Trim,  I  was  asleep. 

Your  honour,  replied  the  corporal,  is 
too  much  concerned ; — shall  I  pour  your 
honour  out  a  glass  of  sack  to  your  pipe  ? 

Do,  Trim,  said  my  uncle  Toby. 

I  remember,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  sigh- 
ing again,  the  story  of  the  ensign  and  his 
wife,  with  a  circumstance  his  modesty 
omitted ; — and  particularly  well  that  he, 
as  well  as  she,  upon  some  account  or  other, 
(I  forget  what)  was  universally  pitied  by 
the  whole  regiment ;— but  finish  the  story 
thou  art  upon ; — 'Tis  finished  already,  said 
the  corporal, — for  I  could  stay  no  longer, 
—  so  wished  his  honour  a  good  night; 
young  Le  Fevre  rose  from  off  the  bed  and 
saw  me  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs ;  and 
as  we  went  down  together,  told  me,  they 
bad  come  from  Ireland,  and  were  on  their 
route  to  join  their  regiment  in  Flanders 
— But,  alas  I  said  the  corporal, — the  lieu- 
tenant's last  day's  march   is   over. 

Then  what  is  to  become  of  his  poor  boy  ? 
cried  my  uncle  Toby. 

It  was  to  my  uncle  Toby*s  eternal  ho- 
nour,— though  I  tell  it  only  for  the  sake  of 
those,  who,  when  cooped  in  betwixt  a  na« 
tural  and  a  positive  law,  know  not  for  their 
souls  which  way  in  the  world  to  turn  them- 
selves  that  notwithstanding  my  uncle 

Toby  was  warmly  attached  at  that  time  in 
carrying  on  the  siege  of  Dendermond,  pa- 
rallel with  the  allies,  who  pressed  theirs  on 
so  vigorously,  that  they  scarce  allowed  him 
time  to  get  his  dinner— —that  neverthe- 
less he  gave  up  Dendermond,  though  he 
had  already  made  a  lodgment  upon  the 
counterscarp :  and  bent  his  whole  tnoughts 
towards  ih«  private  distresses  at  the  inn; 
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and,  except  that  he  ordered  the  gerdea- 
gate  to  be  bolted  up,  by  wluch  he  nigkl 
be  said  to  have  turned  the  siege  of  Den- 
dermond into  a  blockade,  he  leftDei- 
dermond  to  itself — to  be  relieved  or  sot 
by  the  French  king,  as  the  French  kii^ 
thought  good:  and  only  considered  how 
he  himself  should  relieve  the  poor  licntt- 
nant  and  his  son. 

That  kind  being,  who  it  a  friend  to 

the  friendless,  shall  recompense  thee  for  tina 
Thou  hast  lef^  this  matter  short,  said 
my  uncle  Toby  to  the  corporal,  as  hewss 
putting  him  to  bed, — and  I  will  tell 
thee  in  what.  Trim ; — in  the  first  place, 
when  thou  madest  an  offer  of  my  services 
to  Le  F^vre, — as  sickness  and  travelliog 
are  both  expensive,  and  thoa  knowot 
he  was  but  a  poor  lieutenant,  with  a  bob 
to  subsist  as  well  as  himself,  out  of  kis 
pay, — that  thou  didst  not  make  an  olkx 
to  him  of  my  puree;  because,  had  he 
stood  in  need,  thou  knowest.  Trim,  he 
had  been  as  welcome  to  it  as  myself. 

Your  honour  knows,  said  the  eor- 

poral,  I  had  no  orders  ;— — True,  quoth 

my  uncle  Toby, thou  didst  very  right, 

Trim,  as  a  soldier, — ^but  certainly  very 
wrong  as  a  man. 

In  the  second  place,  for  whidi,  indeed, 
thou  hast  the  same  excuse,  continned  my 

uncle  Toby, when  thou  offersdstbim 

whatever  was  in  my  house, — thon  shouldit 

have  offered  him  my  house  too: Aflck 

brother  officer  should  have  the  best  qntr- 
ters,  Trim ;  and  if  we  had  him  with  of,'- 

we  could  tend  and  look  to  him, dioe 

art  an  excellent  nurse  thyself.  Trim, — 
and  what  with  thy  care  of  him,  and  the 
old  woman's  and  his  boy*8  and  mine  top- 
ther,  we  might  recruit  him  again  at  oscSi 
and  set  him  upon  his  legs. — 

In  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  ad- 
ded my  uncle  Toby,  smiling, — ^he  migM 
march.— He  will  never  march,  an^plsMe 
your  honour,  in  this  world,  said  the  co^ 

poral; He  will  march,  said  myasde 

Toby,  rising  up  from  the  side  of  the  bad, 
with  one  shoe  off: — An*  please  yoorkih 
nour,  said  the  corporal,  he  will  nefer 
march  but  to  his  grave: — He  shall  mavch! 
cried  my  uncle  Toby,  marching  the  foot 
which  had  a  shoe  on,  though  without  ad- 
vancing an  inch,— he  shall  march  to  his 
regiment.  -*He  cannot  stand  it,  said  the 
corporal. — He  shall  be  supported,  said  oy 
uncle  Toby. — HeMl  drop  at  last,  said  the 
corporal,  and  what  will  bccomeof  his  boy! 
—  He  shall  not  drop,  said  my  uncle  Toby, 
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firmly. — A-well-o*day« — do  whit  we  can 
for  biro,  Haid  Triro,  maintaining  his  point, 

the  poor  soul  will  die : He  shall  not 

die,  by  Q—- ,  cried  my  uncle  Toby. 

^Tbe  accusing  spirit^  which  flew  up 

to  heaven's  chancery  with  the  oath,  blushed 
as  he  gave  it  in — and  the  recording  angel^ 
as  he  wrote  it  down,  dropped  a  tear  upon 
the  word*  and  blotted  it  out  for  ever. 

• My    uncle    Toby   went    to    his 

bureau, — put  his  purse  into  his  breeches- 
pocket,  and  having  ordered  the  corporal 
to  go  early  in  the  rooming  for  a  physi- 
cian^ he  went  to  bed  and  fell  asleep. 

The  sun  looked  bright  the  morning  af- 
ter, to  every  eye  in  the  village  but  Le 
Fevre's  and  his  afflicted  son's ;  the  hand 
of  death  pressed  heavy  upon  his  eye-lids, 
— and  hardly  could  the  wheel  at  the  cistern 
turn  round  its  circle, — when  roy  uncle 
Toby,  wbo  had  rose  up  an  hour  before  his 
wonted  tiroe,  entered  the  lieutenant's 
room,  and  without  preface  or  apology  sat 
himself  down  upon  the  chair,  by  the  bed- 
side, and  independently  of  all  modes  and 
customs  opened  the  curtain  in  the  manner 
an  old  friend  and  brother  officer  would 
have  done  it,  and  asked  him  how  he  did, 
— how  he  had  rested  in  the  night, — ^what 
was  his  complaint, — where  was  his  pain, 
—and  what  he  could  do  to  help  him  ? 
«— — and  without  giving  him  time  to  an- 
swer any  one  of  the  inquiries,  went  on 
and  told  him  of  the  little  plan  which  he 
had  been  concerting  with  the  corporal  the 
night  before  for  him. — 

— You  shall  go  home  directly,  Le 
Fevre,  said  my  uncle  Toby,  to  roy 
house,  and  we'll  send  for  a  doctor  to  see 
what's  the  matter, — and  we'll  have  an 
apothecary, — and  the  corporal    shall  be 

Cur  nurse ; — and  I'll  be  your  servant, 
Fevre. 

There  was  a  frankness  in  my  uncle  To- 
by,— not  the  eflect  of  familiarity, — but  the 
cause  of  it, — which  let  you  at  once  into 
his  soul,  and  shewed  you  the  goodness  of 
his  nature :  to  this,  there  was  something  in 
his  looks,  and  voice,  and  manner,  super- 
added, which  eternally  beckoned  to  the 
unfortunate  to  come  and  take  shelter  under 
Inm;  so  that  before  my  uncle  Toby  had 
half  finished  the  kind  offers  he  was  mak- 
ing to  the  father,  the  son  had  insensibly 
preesed  up  close  to  his  knees,  and  had 
taken  hold  of  the  breast  of  his  coat,  and 

was    pullini;    it    towards    him. ^The 

blood  and  spirits  of  Le  Ferre,  which  were 
waxing  cold  and  slow  within  him,  and 


wera  retreating  to  their  lastciudeL  the 
heart, — rallied  back,  the  film  forsook  his 
eyes  for  a  moment, — he  looked  up  wish- 
fully in  my  uncle  Toby's  face, — then  cast 
a  look  upon  his  boy,— and  that  ligament, 
fine  as  it  was, — was  never  broken. 

Nature  instantly  ebb'd  again,-*— the 

film  returned  to  its  place, the  pulse 

flutter'd — stopp'd — went  on — throbb'd— 
stopp'd  again — mov'd — stopp'd— shall  I 
go  on  ? No.  Sterne. 

§  %    Yorick's  Death. 

A  few  hours  before  Yorick  breathed  his 
last,  Eugenius  stept  in,  with  an  intent  to 
take  his  last  sight  and  last  farewell  of  him. 
Upon  his  drawing  Yorick's  curtain,  and 
asking  how  he  felt  himself,  Yorick,  looking 

up  in  his  face,  took  hold  of  his  hand, 

and,  after  thanking  him  for  the  many  to- 
kens of  his  friendship  to  him,  for  which, 
he  said,  if  it  was  their  fate  to  meet  here- 
after, he  would  thank  him  again  and  again ; 
he  told  him,  he  was  within  a  few  hours  of 
giving  his  enemies  the  slip  for  ever. — i 
hope  not,  answered  Eugenius,  with  tears 
trickling  down  his  cheeks,  and  with  the 
tenderest  tone  that  ever  man  spoke, — I 
hope  not,  Yorick,  said  he. ^Yorick  re- 
plied, with  a  look  up,  and  a  gentle  squeeze 
of  Eugenius's  hand,— and  that  was  all, — 
but  it  cut  Eugenius  to  his  heart.— Come, 
come,  Yorick,  quoth  Eugenius,  wiping 
his  eyes,  and  summoning  up  the  man 
within  him, — roy  dear  lad,  be  comforted, 
-r-let  not  all  thy  spirits  and  fortitude  for- 
sake thee  at  this  crisis,  when  thou  most 
Wantest  them; — who  knows  what  re- 
sources arc  in  store,  and  what  the  power 
of  God  mny  yet  do  for  thee?— Yorick  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  gently  shook 
his  head:  for  roy  part,  continued  Eugenius, 
crying  bitteriy  as  he  uttered  the  words, 
— I  declare,  I  know  not,  Yorick,  how  to 
part  with  thee,  and  would  gladly  flatter 
my  hopes,  added  Eugenius,  cheering  up 
his  voice,  that  there  is  still  enough  of  thee 
left  to  make  a  bishop,— and  that  I  may  live 
to  see  it.  I  beseech  thee,  Elugenius, 
quoth  Yorick,  taking  off  his  night-cap  as 
well  as  he  could  with  his  left  hand,— 
his  right  being  still  grasped  close  in  that 

of  Eugenius 1  beseech  thee  to  take  a 

view  of  my  head. 1  aoe  nothing  that 

ails  it,  replied  Eugenius.  Then, alas!  roy 
friend,  said  Yorick,  let  me  tell  you,  that 
it  ia  so  bruised  and  mis-shapened  with  the 
Mows  which  have  been  so  unhandsomely 
given  me  in  the  dark,  that  1  might  say 
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with  Sancho  Pinzi,  that  ahoald  I  recover*  grove.  Mutual  admiration  soon  heffHt  • 
and  **  mitres  thereupon  be  suffered  to  rein  friendship.  Thmr  fortunes  were  Miily 
'*  down  from  heaven  as  thick  as  hail;  not    equal,  and  they  were  natiyes  of  the  two 

**  one  of  them  would  fit  it.*' Yorick's    most  celebreted  cities  in  the  world ;  far 

last  breath  was  hanging  upon  his  trembling  Alcander  was  of  Athens,  Septimiiis  cane 
lips,  ready  to  depart  as  he  uttered  this; —    from  Home. 

yet  still  it  was  uttered  with  something  of  a  In  this  state  of  harmony  they  lived  far 
Cervantic  tone ; — and  as  he  spoke  it,  £u-  some  time  together;  when  Alcander,  afitf 
genius  could  perceive  a  stream  of  lambent  passing  the  first  part  of  his  youth  in  tki 
fire  lighted  up  for  a  moment  in  his  eyes ;    indolence    of   philosophy,     thought    at 

faint  picture  of  those  flashes  of  his    length  of  entering  into  the  busy  worid; 

spirit,  which  (as  Shakspeare  said  of  his  and,  as  a  step  previotis  to  this,  placed  hit 
ancestor)  were  wont  to  set  the  table  in  a  affections  on  Hypatia,  a  lady  of  exquisite 
roar !  beauty.    The  day  of  their  intended  nap* 

Eugenius  was  convinced  from  this,  that  tials  was  fixed  ;  the  previous  ceremonies 
the  heart  of  his  friend  was  broke ;  he    were  performed ;  and  nothing  now  le- 

squeezed  his  hand, and  then  walked    roained  but  her  being  conducted  in  tit* 

softly  out  of  the  room,  weepine  as  he  walk-  umph  to  the  apartment  of  the  intended 
cd.     Yorick  followed  Eugenius  with  his    bridegroom. 

eyes  to  the  door, he  then  closed  them        Alcander's  exulution  in  bis  own  bappi- 

— and  never  opened  theni  more.  ness,  or  being  unable  to  enjoy  aoysatis/ao- 

He  lies  buried  in  a  comer  of  his  church-  tion  without  making  his  friend  Septimius 
yard,  under  a  plain  marble-slab,  which  a  partner,  prevailed  upon  him  to  intro* 
his  friend  Eugenius,  by  leave  of  his  execu-  duce  Hypatia  to  his  fellow-student; 
tors,  laid  upon  his  grave,  with  no  more  than  which  he  did  with  all  the  gaiety  of  a  maa 
these  three  words  of  inscription,  serving  who  found  himself  equally  happy  is 
both  for  his  epitaph,  and  elegy friendship  and  love.  But  this  was  an  int«- 

I.«.,.«M..i«.....,ii..i....»i..«.._  view  fatal  to  the  future  peace  of  both;  for 

AUw,  poor  YORICK!      I  Septimius  no  sooner  saw  her,  but  he  wet 

— '^— — — — — — ^  smitten  with  an  involuntary  passioB;  and, 

Ten  times  a  day  has  Yorick's  ghost  the  though  he  used  every  effort  to  sappices 
consolation  to  hear  his  monumental  in-  desires  at  once  so  iroprudeot^nd  unjust, 
scription  read  over  with  such  a  variety  of  the  emotions  of  his  mind  in  a  short  OBS 
plaintive  tones,  as  denote  a  general  pity  became  so  strong,  that  they  brought  on  a 
and  esteem  for  him : — a  foot- way  crossing  fever,  which  the  physicians  judged  is* 
the  church-yard  close  by  his  grave, — not    curable. 

a  passenger  goes  by,  without  stopping  to  During  this  illness,  Alcander  watched 
cast  a  look  upon  it,— and  sighing  as  he  him  with  all  the  anxiety  of  fondness,  aod 
walks  on,  brought  his  mistress  to  join  in  those 


AlM,  poor  YORICK!  We  offices  of  friendship.    The  sagarityrf 

,  r             »  ^"-  the  physicians  by  these  means  soon  diieih 

Sleme,  vered  that  the  cause  of  their  patient's  dii- 

§3.     The  Story  of  Alcander  and  Sep-  *»'?'*""7",  '«"=  "^  Alcander  being  ap. 

Timus.    Ta£enfrom  a  Byzantine  Hu-  f "f*?  °^  ^^^  discovery,  at  lengtl  as- 

iMTon.  torted  a  confession   from  the  reluctaM 

A  t    '     1          /•       1-  dying  lover. 

Athens,  long  after  the  decline  of  the  It  would  but  delay  the  narrative  to  de> 


Roman  empire,  still  continued  the  seat  of  scribe  the  conflict  betiveen  love  and . 

learning,  pohteness,  and  wisdom.     Theo-  ship  in  the  breast  of  Alcander  on  this  v«^ 

done  the  Ostrogoth  repaired  the  schools  sion ;  it  is  enoughto  say,  that  the  Atbaaiuii 

which  barbarity  was  suffenng  to  fall  into  were  at  that  time  arrived  at  such  ittfiiM. 

decay,  and  oonUnued  those  pensions  to  ment  in  moraU,  that  every  virttie  was  car. 

men  of  learning  which  avancious  gover-  ried  to  excess.    In  short,  forsetful  of  hia 

nors  had  monopolised.  own  felicity,  he  gave  up  his  intinded  brida. 

In  this  city,  and  about  this  period,  Al-  in  all  her  charms,  to  the  youmr  Boman. 

cander  and   Septimius  were    fellow-siu-  They  were  married  privately  i&  hu  coo- 

w^n^f   n'.u  *t  °^  the  most  subtle  nivance,  and  this  unlooked-lor  chwige  of 

««wner  of  .11  the  Lyceum,  the  other  the  fortune  wrought  as  unexpected  a  cltean 

mwt  eloquent  speaker  m  the  Academic  in  the  constitutioa  of  the  now  happy^ 
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timius:  in  a  few  days  he  was  perfectly  re-  ated  and  in  ra^  as  he  was,  none  of  the  ciii- 
covered,  and  set  out  with  his  fair  partner  zens  would  harbour  so   much  wretched- 
for  Rome.     Here,  by  an  exertion  of  those  ness;  and  sleeping  in  the  streets  might  be 
talents  which  he  was  so  eminently  possess-  attended  with  interruption  or  danger :  in 
ed  of,  Septimius  in  a  few  years  arrived  at  short,  he  was  obliged  to  take  up  his  lodging 
the  highest  dignities  of  the  state,  and  was  in  one  of  the  tombs  without  the  dty,  the 
constituted  the  city-judge  or  praetor.  usual  retreat  of  guilt,  poverty,  and  despair. 
In  the  mean  time  Alcander  not  only  felt  In  this  mansion  of  horror,  laying  his  head 
the  pain  of  being  separated  from  his  friend  upon  an  inverted  urn,  he  forgot  his  mise- 
and  his  mistress,  but  a  prosecution  was  aluo  ries  for  a  while  in  sleep ;  and  found,  on 
cx>mmenced  against  him  by  the  relations  his  flinty  couch,  more  ease  than  beds  of 
of  Hjrpatia,  for  having  basely  given  up  his  down  can  supply  to  the  guilty: 
bride,  as  was  suggested,  .for  money.     His  As  he  continued  here,  about  midnight^ 
innocence  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  two  robbers  came  to  make  this  their  re^ 
and  even  his  eloquence  in  bis  own  de-  treat;  but  happening  to  disagree  about  thtf 
fence,  were  not  able  to  withstand  the  in-  division  of  their  plunder,  one  of  them 
fluence  of  a  powerful  party.     He  was  cast,  stabbed  the  other  to  the  heart,  and  left  him 
and  condemned  to  pay  an  enormous  fine,  weltering  in  blood  at  the  entrance.     In 
However,  being  unable  to  raise  so  large  those  circumstances  he  was  found  next 
a  sum  at  the  time  appointed,  his  posses-  morning  dead  at  the  mouth  of  the  vault* 
sions  were  -confiscated,   he   himself  was  This  naturally  inducing  a  farther  inquiry^ 
stripped  of  the  habit  of  freedom,  exposed  an  alarm  was  spread  ;  the  cave  was  ex« 
as  M  slave  in  the  market-place,  and  sold  amined;  and  Alcander  being  found,  was 
to  the  highest  bidder.  immediately  apprehended,  and  accused  of 
A  merchant  of   Thrace  becoming  his  robbery  and  murder.     The  circumstances 
purchaser,   Alcander,   with    some    otlier  against  him  were  strong,  and  the  wretch- 
companions  of  distress,  was  carried  into  edness  of  his  appearance  confirmed  suspi^ 
that  region  of  desolation  and  sterility.   His  cion.  Misfortune  and  he  were  now  so  long 
stated  employment  was  to  follow  the  herds  acquainted,  that  he  at  last  became  regard- 
of  an  imperious  master,  and  his  success  in  less  of  life.    He  detested  a  world  whore  he 
hunting  was  all  that  was  allowed  him  to  had  found  only  ingratitude,  falsehood, and 
supply  his  precarious  subsistence.    Every  cruelty ;  he  was  determined  to  make  no 
morning  awaked  him  to  a  renewal  of  fa-  defence,  and  thus,  lowering  with  reaoln- 
mine  or  toil,  and  every  change  of  season  tion,  he  was  dragged,  bound  with  cords, 
served  but  to  aggravate  his  unsheltered  dis«  before  the  tribunal  of  Septimius.     As  th« 
tress.    After  some  years  of  bondage,  how-  proofs  were  positive  against  him,  and  ho 
ever,  an  opportunity  of  escaping  offered;  offered  nothing  in  his  own  vindication, 
be  embraced  it  with  ardour ;  so  that  tra-  the  judge  was  proceeding  to  doom  him  to 
veiling  by  night,  and  lodging  in  caverns  a  most  cruel  and  ignominious  death,  when 
by  day,  to  shorten  a  long  story,  he  at  last  the  attention  of  the  multitude  was  sooa 
arrived  in  Rome.  The  same  day  on  which  divided  by  another  object.    The  robber, 
Alcander  arrived,  Septimius  sat  adminis-  who  had  been  really  guilty,  was  appre- 
terine  justice  in  the  forum,  whither  our  bended  selling  his  plunder,  and  struck 
wanderer  came,  expecting  to  be  instantly  with  a  panic,  had  confessed  his  crime.  He 
known,    and  publicly  acknowledged  by  was  brought  bound  to  the  same  tribunal, 
his  former  friend.  Here  he  stood  the  whole  and  acquitted  every  other  person  of  any 
day  amongst   the  crowd,    watching   the  partnership  in  his  guilt.   Alcander's  inno- 
eyes  of  the  judge,  and  expecting  to  be  cence  therefore  appeared,  but  the  sullen 
taken  notice  of;  but  he  was  so  much  al-  rashnesi^  of  his  conduct  remained  a  won- 
larcd  by  a  long  succession  of  hardships,  der  to  the  surrounding  multitude;  but  their 
that  he  continued  unnoticed  among  the  redt;  astonishment  was  still  farther  increased, 
and,  in  the  evening,  when  he  was  going  up  when  they  saw  their  judge  start  from  his 
to  the  prflBtor*s  chair,  he  was  brutally  re-  tribunal  to  embrace  tlie  suppoRed  crimi- 
{Nilaed  bv  the  attending  lictors.  The  atten-  nal;  Septimius  recollected  his  friend  and 
tioo  of  the  poor  is  generally  driven  from  former  benefactor,  and   hung   upon   his 
one  QBgrateUil  object  to  another ;  for  night  neck  with  tears  of  pity  and  of  joy.   Need 
coroinj^  on,  he  now  found  himself  under  a  the  sequel  be  related  ?     Alcander  was  ac- 
ncceasity  of  seeking  a  place  to  lie  in,  and  quitted:  shared  the  friendship  and  bonoure 
jret  knew  npt  where  to  an^.  AU  emacit  of  the  principal  citisens  of  Rome;  lived 
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afterwards  in  happiness  and  ease ;  and 
left  it  to  be  engraved  on  bis  tomb,  That  no 
circumstances  are  so  desperate,  Mrhich 
Providence  may  not  relieve. 

§  4.     The  Monk. 

A  poor  Monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Fran- 
cis came  into  the  room  to  beg  something 
for  his  convent.  The  moment  I  cast  my 
eyes  upon  him,  I  was  pre- determined  not 
to  give  him  a  single  sous,  and  accordingly 
I  put  my  purse  into  my  pocket — buttoned 
it  up — set  myself  a  little  more  upon  my 
centre,  and  advanced  up  gravely  to  him  : 
there  was  something,  I  fear,  forbidding  in 
my  look ;  I  have  his  figure  this  moment 
before  my  eyes,  and  think  there  was  that 
in  it  which  deserved  better. 

The  Monk,  as  I  judge  from  the  break 
in  his  tonsure,  a  few  scattered  white  hairs 
upon  his  temples  being  all  that  remained 
of  it,  might  be  about  seventy  but  from 
his  eyes,  and  that  sort  of  fire  which  was  in 
them,  which  seemed  more  tempered  by 
courtesy  than  years,  could  be  no  more  than 

sixty truth  might  lie  between He 

was  certainly  sixty-five;  and  the  general 
air  of  his  countenance,  notwithstanding 
something  seemed  to  have  been  planting 
wrinkles  in  it  before  their  time,  agreed 
to  the  account. 

It  was  one  of  those  heads  which  Guido 
has  often  painted — mild — pale — penetrat- 
ing,  free  from  all  common-place  ideas 
of  fat  contented  ignorance  looking  down- 
wards upon  the  earth — it  look'd  forwards ; 
but  look'd  as  if  it  looked  at  something  be- 
yond this  world.  How  one  of  his  order 
came  by  it.  Heaven  above,  who  \ei  it  fall 
upon  a  Monk's  shoulders,  best  knows ; 
but  it  would  have  suited  u  Bramin,  and 
had  1  met  it  on  the  plains  of  Indostan,  I 
bad  reverenced  it. 

The  rest  of  his  outline  may  be  given  in 
a  few  strokes;  one  might  put  it  into  the 
hand  of  any  one  to  design,  for  'twas  nei- 
ther elegant  nor  otherwise,  but  as  charac- 
ter and  expression  made  it  so ;  it  was  a  thin, 
spare  form,  something  above  the  common 
size,  if  it  lost  not  the  distinction  by  a  bend 
forwards  in  the  figure — but  it  was  the 
attitude  of  entreaty ;  and  as  it  now  stands 
present  to  my  imagination,  it  gained  more 
than  it  lost  by  it 

When  he  had  entered  the  room  three 
paces,  he  stood  still ;  and  laying  his  left 
hand  upon  his  breast  (a  slender  white 
staff  with  which  lie  journeyed  being  in  his 
right)— when  1  had  got  close  up  to  him. 


he  introduced  himself  with  the  little  story 
of  the  wants  of  his  convent,  and  the  po- 
verty of  his  order and  did  it  with  so 

simple  a  grace — and  such  an  air  of  depre- 
cation was  there  in  the  whole  cast  of  his 
look  and  figure — I  was  bewitched  not  to 
have  been  struck  with  it 

— A  better  reason  was,  I  had  pre-de- 
termined  not  to  give  him  a  single  sous. 

— 'Tis  very  true,  said  I,  replying  to  a 
cast  upwards  with  his  eyes  with  which  he 
had  concluded  his  address — ^'tis  very  true 
— and  Heaven  be  their  resource  who  have 
no  other  but  the  charity  of  the  world,  the 
stock  of  which,  I  fear,  is  no  way  sufficient 
for  the  many  great  claims  which  are  hourly 
made  upon  it. 

As  I  pronounced  the  words  "  great 
claims,"  he  gave  a  slight  glance  with 
his  eye  downwards  upon  the  sleeve  of  his 
tunic-— I  felt  the  full  force  of  the  appeal — 
I  acknowledge  it,  said  I — a  coarse  habit, 
and  that  but  once  in  three  years,  with  mea- 
gre diet— are  no  great  matters  :  and  the 
true  point  of  pity  is,  as  they  can  be  eam'd 
iu  the  world  with  so  little  industry,  that 
your  order  should  wish  to  procure  them 
by  pressing  upon  a  fund  which  is  the  pro- 
perty of  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  aged,  and 
the  infirm:  the  captive,  who  lies  down 
counting  over  and  over  again  the  days  of 
his  affliction,  languishes  also  for  his  share  of 
it ;  and  had  you  been  of  the  order  of  Mercy, 
instead  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  poor 
as  I  am,  continued  I*  pointing  at  my  port- 
manteau, full  cheerfully  should  it  have 
been  opened  to  you  for  the  ransom  of  the 
unfortunate.  The  Monk  made  me  a  bow 
— But  of  all  others,  resumed  I,  the  unfor^ 
tunate  of  our  own  country,  surely,  have 
the  first  rights ;  and  I  have  left  thousands 

in  distress  upon  our  own  shore The 

Monk  gave  a  cordial  wave  with  his  head 
— OS  much  as  to  say.  No  doubt,  there  is 
misery  enough  in  every  comer  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  within  our  convene- 
But  we  distinguish,  said  I,  laying  my 
hand  upon  the  sleeve  of  his  tunic,  in  re* 
turn  for  his  appeal — we  distinguish,  my 
good  father  I  betwixt  those  who  wish 
only  to  eat  the  bread  of  their  own  labour 
and  those  who  eat  the  bread  of  other 

eople's,  and  have  no  other  plan  in  life^ 

ut  to  get  through  it  in  sloth  and  iguo* 
ranoe,  for  the  love  of  God. 

The  poor  Franciscan  made  no  r^y :  ft 
hectic  of  a  moment  pass'd  across  hi?  chiBek, 
but  could  not  tarry — Nature  seemed  to 
have  done  with  her  resentments  in  him ; 
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bd  showed   none — but  letting  his   staff  the  light  proceeded ;  and  by  a  momentary 

fall  within  bis  arm,  he  pressed  both  his  glimpse  of  moonlight  he  had  a   full  view 

hands  with  resignation  upon  his  breast,  of  a  large  antique  mansion,  with  turrets  at 

and  retired.  the  corners,  and  an  ample  porch  in  the 

My  heart'smote  me  the  moment  he  shut  centre.  The  injuries  of  time  were  strongly 

the  door Psha!   said  I,  with  an  air  of  marked  on  every  thing  about  it.  The  roof 

carelessness,  three  sereral  times but  it  in  various  places  was  fallen  in,  the  battle- 
would  not  do  ;  every  ungracious  syllable  ments  were  half  demolished,  and  the  win- 
I  had  uttered  crowded  back  into  my  ima-  dows  broken  and  dismantled.  A  draw- 
gination;  I  reflected  I  had  no  right  over  bridge,  with  a  ruinous  gateway  at  each 
the  poor  Franciscan,  but  to  deny  him :  and  end,  led  to  the  court  before  the  building — 
that  the  punishment  of  that  was  enough  to  He  entered,  and  instantly  the  light,  which 
the  disappointed,  without  the  addition  of  proceeded  from  a  window  in  one  of  the 
unkind  language— I  considered  his  grey  turrets,  glided  along  and  vanished;  at  the 
hairs — his  courteous  figure  seemed  to  re-  same  moment  the  moon  sunk  beneath  a 
enter,  and  gently  ask  me,  what  injury  he  black  cloud,  and  the  night  was  darker  than 
had  done  me  ?  and  why  I  could  use  him  ever.  All  was  silent — Sir  Bertrand  fasten- 
thus? — I  would  have  given  twenty  livres  ed  his  steed  under  ashed:  and  approach- 
for  an  advocate— I  have  behaved  very  ill,  in^  the  house,  traversed  its  whole  front 
eaid  I  within  myself;  but  I  have  only  just  with  light  and  slow  footsteps— All  was  still 
eet  out  upon  my  travels;  and  shall  learn  as  death— He  looked  in  at  the  lower  win- 
better  manners  Ub  I  get  along.  dows,  but  could  not  distinguish  a  single 

Sterne.  object  through  the  impenetrable  glooiVi. 

§  5.     Sir  Bertrami.     A  Fragment.        ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^j^j^g  ^  ^^33^  j^^^ 

■  — Sir  Bertrand  turned  his  steed    knocker  at  the  gale,  lifted  it  up,  and  he- 

towardfl  the  wolds,  hoping  to  cross  these    sitating,atlength  struck  a  loud  stroke- the 
dreary  moors  before  the  curfew.    But  ere    noise  resounded  throughthe  whole  mansion 
he  had  proceeded  half  his  journey,  he  was    with  hollow  echoes.  All  was  still  again- 
bewildered  by  the  different  tracks ;  and    he  repeated  the  strokes  more  boldly  and 
Bot  being  able,  as  far  as  the  eye  could    louder— another  interval  of  silence  ensued 
reach,  to  espy  any  object  but  the  brown    —A  third  time  he  knocked,  and  a  third 
heath  surrounding  him,  he  was  at  length    time  all  was  still.     He  then  fell  back  to 
quite  uncertain  which  way  he  should  direct    some  distance,  that  he  might  discern  whe^ 
his  course.     Night  overtook  him  in  this    thcr  any  light  could  be  seen  in  the  whole 
situation.  It  was  one  of  those  nights  when    front— It  again  appeared  in  the  same  place, 
the  moon  gives  a  faint  glimmering  of  light    and  quickly  glided  away  as  before— at  the 
through  the  thick  black  clouds  of  a  low-    same  instant  a  deep  sullen  toll  sounded  from 
ering  sky.      Now  and  then  she  suddenly    the  turret.     Sir  Bertrand's  heart  made  a 
emerged  in  full  splendour  from  her  veil,    fearful  stop— he  was  awhile  motionless ; 
and  then  instantly  retired  behind  it;  hav-    then  terror  impelled  him  to  make  some 
ing just  served  to  give  the  forlorn  Sir  Ber-    hasty  steps  towards  his  steed— -but  shamt* 
trand  a  wide  extended  prospect  over  the    stopt  his  flight ;  and  urged  by  honour,  and 
desolate  waste.    Hope  and  native  courage    a  resistless  desire  offlnishing  the  adventure, 
awhile  urged  him  to  push  forwards,  but  at    he  returned  to  the  porch ;  and  working  up 
length  the  increasing  darkness  and  fatigue    his  soul  to  a  full  steadiness  of  resolution,  ho 
of  body  and  mind   overcame  him ;    he    drew  forth  bis  sword  with  one  hand,  and 
dreaded  moving  from  the  ground  he  stood    with  the  other  lifted  up  the  latch  of  the 
on,  for  fear  of  unknown  pits  and  bogs,  and    gate.     The  heavy  door  creaking  upon  its 
alighting  from  his  horse  in  despair,  he  threw    hinges  reluctantly  yielded  to  bis  hand— he 
himaelf  on  the  ground.     He  had  not  long    applied  his  shoulder  to  it,  and  forced  it 
continued  in  that  posture,  when  the  sullen    open— he  quitted  it,  and  stept  forward- 
toll  of  a  distant  bell  struck  his  ears — he    the  door  instantly  shut  with  a  thundering 
started  up,  and  turning  towards  thesound,    clap.     Sir  Bertrand's  blood  was  chilled— 
discernea  a  dim  twinkling  light.  Instantly    he  turned  back  to  find  the  door,  and  it  was 
he  seized  his  horse's  bridle,  and  with  cau-    long  ere  his  trembling  hands  could  seize  it 
tioas  stepd  advanced  towards  it.     After  a    —but  his  utmost  strength  could  not  open 
painful  march,  he  was  stopped  by  a  moated    it  again.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts 
ditd^  surrounding  the  place  from  whence    he  looked  behind  him,  and  beheld,  across 
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ahall,  upon  a  large  stair-case,  a  pale  bluUh  of  it      Along  the  room,  on  botb  sidiS^ 

flame,  which  cast  a  dismal  gleam  of  light  were  gigantic  statues  of  black  marble,  it- 

around.     He  again  summoned  forth  his  tired  in  the  Moorish  habit,   and  holding 

courage,  and  advanced  towards  it — it  re-  enormoussabres  in  their  righl  hands.  Each 

tired.     He  came  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  of  them  reared  his  arm,  and  advanced  one 

and  after  a  moment^s  deliberation  ascend-  leg  forwards,  as  the  knight  entered;  atthe 

ed.    He  went  slowly  up,  the  flame  retiring  same  moment  the  lid  of  the  coffin  Bew  opea 

before  him,  till  he  came  to  a  wide  gallery  and  the  bell  tolled.    The  flame  still  glidad 

— The  flame  proceeded  along  it,  and  he  forwards,  and  Sir  Bertrand  resolately  fd- 

followed  itin  silent  horror,  treading  lightly,  lowed,  till  he  arrived  within  six  paces  of 

for  the  echoes  of  his  footsteps  startled  him.  the  coffm.      Suddenly  a  lady  in  a  shroad 

it  led  him  to  the  foot  of  another  stair-case,  and  black  veil  rose  up  in  it,  and  stretched 

and  then  vanished— At  the  same  instant  out  her  arms  towards  him— at  the  same 

another  toll  sounded  from  the  turret— Sir  time  the  statues  clashed  their  sabres  and 

Bertrand  felt  it  strike  upon  his  heart.    He  advanced.     Sir  Bertrand  flew  to  the  lady 

was  now  in  total  darkness,  and  with  his  and  clasped  her  in  his  arms— she  threw  op 

arms  extended,  began  to  ascend  the  se-  her  veil,  and  kissed  his  lips;  and  instantly 

cond  stair-case.      A  dead  cold  hand  met  the  whole  building  shook  as  with  an  earth- 

his  left  hand,  and  firmly  grasped  it,  draw-  quake,  and  fell  asunder  with  a  horriblo 

ing  him  forcibly  forwards— he  endeavour-  crash.     Sir  Bertrand  was  thrown  into  a 

ed  to  disengage  himself,  but  could  not,—  sudden  trance,  and  on  recovering  found 

he  made  a  furious  blow  with  his  sword,  and  himself  seated  on  a  velvet  sofa,  in  the  most 

instantly  a  loud  shriekpierced  his  ears,  and  magnificent  room  he  hid  ever  seen, lighted 

the  dead  hand  was  left  powerless  with  his  with  iimumerable  tapers,  in  lustres  of  pure 

-•He  dropt  it,  and  rushed  forwards  with  a  crystal.  A  sumptuous  banquet  was  set  intbe 

desperate  valour.   The  stairs  were  narrow  middle.  The  doors  opening  to  soft  mudc, 

and  winding,  and  interrupted  by  frequent  a  lady  of  incomparable  beauty,attired  with 

breaches,  and  loose  fragments  of  stone,  amazing  splendour,entered,  surrounded  by 

The  stair  case  grew  narrower  and  narrow-  a  troop  of  gay  nymphs  more  fair  than  die 

er,  and  at  length  terminated  in  a  low  iron  Graces— She  advanced  to  the  knight,  and 

grate.     Sir  Bertrand  pushed  it  open — it  falling  on  her  knees,  thanked  himuker 

led  to  an  intricate  winding  passage,  just  deliverer.     The  nymphs  placed  agidand 

large  enough  to  admit  a  person  upon  his  of  laurel  upon  his  head,  and  the  lady  led 

hands  and  knees.     A  faint  glimmering  of  him  by  the  hand  to  the  banquet,  and  sat 

light  served  to  shew  the  nature  of  the  beside  him.     The  nymphs  placed  theio* 

place— Sir  Bertrand  entered — A  deep  hoi-  selves  at  the  table,  and  a  numeroue  traia 

low   groan    resounded  from   a    distance  of  servants  entering,  served  up  the  fsiit; 

through  ihvJ  vault.— He  went  forwards,  delicious  music  playing  all  the  time.    Sir 

and  proceeding  beyond  the  first  turning,  Bertrand  could  not  speak  for  astonishment 

he  discerned  the  same  blue  flame  which  ..he  could  only  return  their  honours  hj 

had  before  conducted  him— He  followed  courteous  looks  and  gestures.      After  tli 

it.     The  vault,  at  length,  suddenly  open-  banquet  was  finished,  all  retired  but  the 

ed  into  a  lofty  gallery,  in  the  midst  of  lady,  who  leading  back  the  knight  to  the 

which  a  figure  appeared,  completely  armed,  gofa,  addressed  him  in  these  words:    - 

thrusting  forwards  the  bloody  stump  of  an  — 

arm,  with  a  terrible  frown  and  menacing  — 

gesture,  and  brandi;<hing  a  sword  in  his  Aikin^g  Afiscd. 

hand.     Sir  Bertrand  undauntedly  sprung 

forwards  ;  and  aiming  a  fierce  blow  at  §  6.     On  Human  Grandeur. 

the  figure,  it  instantly  vanished,  letting         An  alehouse-keeper  near  Islington,  who 

fall  a  masMy  iron  key.      The  flame  now  had  long  lived  at  the  sign  of  the  fVeoch 

rested  upon  a  pair  of  ample  folding  doors  King,  upon  the  commencement  of  tha  last 

at  the  end  of  the  gallery.      Sir  Bertrand  war  pulled  down  his  old  sign,  and  put  up 

went  up  to  it,  and  applied  the  key  to  a  that  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary.      Undtf 

brazen  lock — with    difficulty  he  turned  the  influence  of  her  red  face  and  eoldco 

the  bolt — instantly  the  doors  flew  open,  sceptre.ho  continued  to  sell  alOytiUflAewu 

and  discovered  a  large  apartment,  at  the  no  longer  the  favourite  of  his  customcn; 

end  of  which  was  a  cofiin  rested  upon  a  he  changed  her  therefore,  some  time  agOi 

bier,  with  a  taper  burning  on  each  side  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  ^ho  may  pro- 
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bubly  be  changed,  in  turn,  for  the  next 
great  man  that  shall  be  set  up  for  vulgar 
admiration. 

In  this  manner  the  great  are  dealt  out, 
one  after  the  other,  to  the  gazing  crowd. 
When  we  have  sufficiently  wondered  at 
one  of  them,  he  is  taken  in,  and  another 
exhibited  in  his  room,  who  seldom  holds 
his  station  long;  for  the  mob  are  ever 
pleased  with  variety. 

I  must  own  I  have  such  an  indifferent 
opinion  of  the  vulgar,  that  1  am  ever  led 
to  suspect  that  merit  which  raises  their 
about :  at  least  I  am  certain  to  hnd  those 
great,  and  sometimes  good  men,  who 
find  satisfaction  in  such  acclamations, 
made  worse  by  it ;  and  history  has  too 
frequently  taught  me,  that  the  head  which 
has  grown  this  day  giddy  with  the  roar  of 
the  million,  has  the  very  next  been  fixed 
Upon  a  pole. 

As  Alexander  VI.  was  entering  a  little 
town  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
Ttrhich  had  been  just  evacuated  by  the 
enemy,  he  perceived  the  townsmen  busy  in 
the  market  place  in  pulling  down  from  a 
gibbet  a  figure  which  had  been  designed 
to  represent  himself.  There  were  some 
also  knocking  down  a  neighbouring  statue 
of  one  of  the  Orsini  family,  with  whom 
be  was  at  war,  in  order  to  put  Alexanders 
effigy  in  its  place.  It  is  possible  a  man 
who  knew  less  of  the  world  would  have 
condemned  the  adulation  of  those  bare- 
faced flatterers:  but  Alexander  seemed 
pleased  at  their  zeal  ;  and  turning  to  Bor- 
gia, his  son,  said  with  a  smile,  "  Vides, 
**  mi  fili,  quam  leve  discrimen,  patibulum 
•*  inter  et  statuam."  "  You  see,  my  son, 
**  the  small  difference  between  a  gibbet 
**  and  a  statue."  If  the  great  could  be 
taught  any  lesson,  this  might  serve  to  teach 
them  upon  how  weak  a  foundation  their 
glory  stands  :  for,  as  popular  applause  is 
excited  by  what  seems  like  merit,  it  as 
quickly  condemns  what  has  only  the  ap- 
pearance of  guilt 

Popular  glory  is  a  perfect  coquet :  her 
lovers  must  toil,  feel  every  inquietude,  \n- 
dulge  every  caprice;  and,  perhaps,  at  last, 
be  jilted  for  their  pains.  True  glory,  on 
the  other  hand,  resembles  a  woman  of 
eense ;  her  admirers  must  play  no  tricks ; 
they  feel  no  great  anxiety,  for  they  are 
eure,  in  the  end,  of  being  rewarded  in  pro- 
portion to  their  merit.  When  Swift  used 
to  appear  in  public,  he  generally  had  the 
mob  shoating  at  his  train.  ''  Pox  take 
**  these  foolf i'*  he  would  i*ay,  *'  how  much 


"  joy  might  all  this  bawling  give  my  lord 
*'  mayor !" 

We  have  seen  those  virtues  which  have, 
while  living,  retired  from  the  public  eye, 
generally  transmitted  to  posterity,  as  the 
truest  objects  of  admiration  and  praise. 
Perhaps  the  character  of  the  late  duke  of 
Marlborough  may  one  day  be  set  up,  even 
above  that  of  his  more  talked- of  prede- 
cessor; since  an  assemblage  of  all  the 
mild  and  amiable  virtues  are  far  superior 
to  those  vulgarly  called  the  great  ones.  I 
must  be  pardoned  for  this  short  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  a  man,  who,  while  living, 
would  as  much  detest  to  receive  any  thing 
that  wore  the  appearance  of  flattery,  as  I 
should  to  ofler  it. 

I  know  not  how  to  turn  so  trite  a  sub- 
ject out  of  the  beaten  road  of  common- 
place, except  by  illustrating  it,  rather  by 
the  assistance  of  my  memory  than  judg- 
ment ;  and,  instead  of  making  reflections, 
by  telling  a  story. 

A  Chinese,  who  had  long  studied  the 
works  of  Confucius,  who  knew  the  cha- 
racters of  fourteen  thousand  words,  and 
could  read  a  great  part  of  every  book  that 
came  into  his  way,  once  took  it  into  his 
head  to  travel  into  Europe,  and  observe 
the  customs  of  a  people  which  he  thought 
not  very  much  inferior  even  to  his  own 
countrymen.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Amster- 
dam his  passion  for  letters  naturally  led 
him  to  a  bookseller*s  shop ;  and,  as  he 
could  speak  a  little  Dutch, he  civilly  uskcd 
the  bookseller  for  the  works  of  the  immor- 
tal llixofou.  The  bookseller  assured  him 
he  had  never  heard  the  book  mentioned 
before.    "  Alas !"     cries    our    traveller, 

to  what  purpose,  then,  has  he  fasted 

to  death,  to  gain  a  renown  which  has 

never  travelled  beyond  the  precincts  of 
"  China  ?" 

There  is  scarce  a  village  in  Europe, 
and  not  one  university,  that  is  not  thus 
furnished  with  its  little  great  men.  The 
head  of  a  petty  corporation,  who  opposes 
the  det«igns  of  a  prince,  who  would  ty- 
rannically force  his  subjects  to  save  their 
best  clothes  for  Sundays  ;  the  puny  pe- 
dant, who  finds  one  undiscovered  quality 
in  the  polype,  or  describes  an  unheeded 
process  in  the  skeleton  of  a  mole ; 
and  whose  mind,  like  his  microscope,  per- 
ceives nature  only  in  detail  ;  the  rhymer 
who  makes  smooth  verses,  and  paints  to 
our  imagination,  when  he  should  only 
speak  to  our  hearts,  all  equally  fancy 
themselves  walking  forward  (o  immorta- 
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lity,  and  desipe  the  crowd  behind  them  to  and  may  be  treated  as  such  by  a  tldlbl 

look  on.     The  crowd  takes  tliem  at  their  observer. 

"word.    Patriot,  philosopher,  and  poet,  are        Addison,  I  do  not  deny  the  truth  of 

shouied  in  their  train.  **  Where  was  there  your  axiom  :  but  is  there  no  danger  that, 

'*  ever  so  much  merit  seen  ?  no  time  so  im-  from  the  vicissitudes  of  human  afiairs,  tbt 

portant  as  our  own  I  ages,  yet  unborn,  favourite  of  the  mob  should  be  mobbed 

shall  gaze  with  wonder  and  applause  T'  in  his  turn  ? 
To  such  music  the  important  pigmy  moves        Swift,  Sometimes  there  may ;    but  I 

forward,  bustling  and  swelling,  and  aptly  risked  it,  and  it  answered  my  purposSi 

compared  to  a  puddle  in  a  storm.  A»k  the  lord-lieutenants,  who  were  forced 

I  have  lived  to  see  generals  who  once  to  pay  court  to  me  instead  of  my  coordng 

had  crowds  hallooing  after  them  whenever  them,  whether  they  did  not  feel  my  sope- 

they  went,  who  were  bepraised  by  news-  riority.     And  if  I  could  make  myislf  «o 

papers  and  magazines,  those  echoes  of  the  considerable  when  I  was  only  a  dirty  data 

voice  of  the  vulgar,  and  yet  they  have  of  St.  Patrick's,  without  a  seat  in  either 

long  sunk  into  merited  obscurity,  with  house  of  parliament,  what  should  I  hafe 

scarce  even  an  epitaph  left  to  flatter.     A  done  if  fortune  had  placed  me  in  Eoglaodt 

few  years  ago  the  herring-fishery  employ-  unincumbered  with  a  gown,  and  in  a  sir 

ed  all  Grub-street ;  it  was  the  topic  in  tualion  to  make  myself  heard  in  the  house 

every   coffee-house,   and   the  burden  of  of  lords  or  of  commons! 
every  ballad.  We  were  to  drag  up  oceans        Addison,   You   would  doubtless  have 

of  gold  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  ;  we  done  very  marvellous  acts !  perhaps  you 

were  to  supply  all  Europe  with  herrings  might  have  then  been  as  zealous  a  wlug 

upon  our  own  terms.  At  present,  we  hear  as  lord  Wharton  himself:  or,  if  tbe  whigs 

no  more  of  all  this.     We  have  fished  up  had  offended  the  statesman,  as  Xkey  uo- 

very  little  gold  that  I  can  learn ;  nor  do  happily  did  the  doctor,  who  knows  but 

we  furnish  the  world  with  herrings,  as  was  you  might  have  brought  in  the  Pretender? 

expected.     Let  us  wait  but  a  few  years  Pray  let  me  ask  you  one  question,  between 

longer,  and  we  shall  find  all  our  expecta-  you  and  me :  If  you  had  been  first  misister 

tions  an  herring  fishery.  Goldsmith,  under  that  prince,  would  you  have  toU- 

§  7.    A  Dialogue  between  Mr.  Aodison  rated  the  Protestant  religion  or  not  I 

and  Dr,  Swift.  Swift,   Ha  !    Mr.  Secretary,  are  you 

Dr.  Swift.  Surely,  Addison,  Fortune  witty  upon  me?   Do  you  think,  becanas 

was  exceedingly  bent  upon  playing  the  Sunderland  took  a  fancy  to  make  you  a 

fool  (a  humour  her  ladyship,  as  well  as  great  man  in  the  state,  that  he  could  ako 

most  other  ladies  of  very  great  quality,  is  make  you  as  great  in  wit  as  Nature  msds 

frequently  in)  when  she  made  you  a  mi-  ipe  ?  No,  no :    wit  is  like  grace,  it  rouA 

nister  of  state,  and  me  a  divine !  come  from  above.     You  can  no  more  get 

Addison,  T  must  confess  we  were  both  that  from  the  king,  than  ray  lords  the  bi- 

of  us  out  of  our  elements.     But  you  do  shops  can  the  other.     And  though  I  will 

not  mean  to  insinuate,  that,  if  our  destinies  own  you  had  some,  yet,  believe  me,  ny 

hud  been  reversed,  all  would  have  been  friend,  it  was  no  match  for  mine.  I  thiok 

right  ?  you  have  not  vanity  enough  to  pretend  to 

Swift.   Yes,  I  do— You  would   have  a  competition  with  me. 
made  an  excellent  bishop,  and  I  should        Addison.  I  have  been  often  told  byiiy 

have  governed  Great  Britain,  as  I  did  Ire-  friends  that  J  was  rather  too  modest :  i0» 

land,  with  an  absolute  sway,  while  I  talk-  if  you  please,  I  wiil  not  decide  this  dif- 

ed  of  nothing  but  liberty,  property,  and  pute  for  myself,  but  refer  it  to  Mercury, 

so  forth.  the  god  of  wit,  who  happens  just  now  to 

Addison.  You   governed  the   mob   of  be  coming  this  way,  with  a  soul  he  has 

Ireland ;  but  I  never  heard  that  you  go-  newly  brought  to  the  shades, 
verned  the  kingdom.     A  nation  and   a        Hail,  divine  Hermes!    A  question  of 

mob  are  different  things.  precedence  in  the  class  of  wit  and  hu- 

Swift,  Aye,  so  you  fellows  that  have  mour,  over  which  you  preside,  having 

no  genius  for  politics  may  suppose.     But  arisen  between  me  and  my  countryman 

there  are  times  when,  by  putting  himself  Dr.  Swift,  we  beg  leave- . 

at  the  head  of  the  mob,  an  able  man  may        Mercwy.    Dr.  Swift,  I  rejoice  to  see 

get  to  the  head  of  the  nation.    Nay,  there  you. — How  does  my  old  lad  1  How  dod 

are  times  when  the  nation  itself  is  a  mob,  honest  Lemuel  Gulliver  I  HaTe  you  beta 
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in  Lilliput  lately,  or  in  the  Flying  Inland, 
or  with  your  good  nurse  Glumdalclitch  ? 
Pray,  when  did  you  eat  a  crust  with  Lord 
Peter '(  Is  Jack  as  mad  still  as  ever  ?  I 
hear  the  poor  fellow  is  almost  got  well 
by  more  gentle  usage.  If  he  had  but 
more  food  he  would  be  as  much  in  his 
senses  as  brother  Martin  himself.  But 
Martin,  they  tell  me,  has  spawned  a  strange 
brood  of  fellows,  called  Methodists,  Mo- 
ravians, Hutchinsonians,  who  are  madder 
than  Jack  was  in  his  worst  days.  It  is  a 
pity  you  are  not  alive  again  to  be  at  them ; 
they  would  be  excellent  food  for  your 
tooth ;  and  a  sharp  tooth  it  was,  as  ever 
was  placed  in  the  gum  of  a  mortal ;  aye, 
and  a  strong  one  too.  The  hardest  food 
would  not  break  it,  and  it  could  pierce  the 
thickest  skulls.  Indeed  it  was  like  one  of 
Cerberus's  teeth;  one  should  not  have 
thought  it  belonged  to  a  man. — Mr.  Ad- 
dison, I  beg  your  pardon,  I  should  have 
spoken  to  you  sooner ;  but  I  was  so 
struck  with  the  sight  of  the  doctor,  that 
I  forgot  for  a  time  the  respect  due  to  you. 

Swift,  Addison,  I  think  our  dispute 
is  decided  before  the  judge  has  heard  the 
cause. 

Addhon.  I  own  it  is  in  your  favour, 
and  I  submit — but — 

Mercmy.  Do  not  be  discouraged,  friend 
Addison.  Apollo  perhaps  would  have 
given  a  different  judgment.  I  am  a  wit, 
«nd  a  rogue,  and  a  foe  to  all  dignity. 
Swift  and  I  naturally  like  one  another : 
he  worships  me  more  than  Jupiter,  and  I 
honour  him  more  than  Homer  ;  but  yet,  I 
assure  you,  I  have  a  great  value  for  you. 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,Will  Honey- 
comb, Will  Wimble,  the  country  gentle- 
man in  the  Freeholder,  and  twenty  more 
characters,  drawn  with  the  finest  strokes 
of  natural  wit  and  humour  in  your  excel- 
lent writings,  seat  you  very  high  in  the 
class  of  my  authors,  though  not  quite  so 
faigh  as  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  Per- 
haps you  might  have  come  nearer  to  him, 
if  the 'decency  of  your  nature  and  cau- 
tiousness of  your  judgment  would  have 
given  you  leave.  But  if  in  the  force  and 
spirit  of  his  wit  ho  has  the  advantage,  bow 
much  does  he  yield  to  you  in  all  the  po- 
lite and  elegant  graces ;  in  the  fine  touches 
of  delicate  sentiment ;  in  developing  the 
«ecret  springs  of  the  soul ;  in  shewing  all 
the  mild'  lights  and  shades  of  a  character ; 
in  marking  distinctly  every  line,  and  every 
soft  gradation  of  tints  which  would  escape 
the  common  eye  1  Who  ever  painted  like 


you  the  beautiful  parts  of  human  nature, 
and  brought  them  out  from  under  the  shade 
even  of  the  greatest  simplicity,  or  the  most 
ridiculous  weaknesses;  so  that  we  are 
forced  to  admire,  and  feel  that  we  vene- 
rate, even  while  we  are  laughing  ?  Swift 
could  do  nothing  that  approaches  to  this. 

He  could  draw  an  ill  face  very  well, 

or  caricature  a  good  one  with  a  masterly 
hand  :  but  there  was  all  his  power ;  and, 
if  I  am  to  speak  as  a  god,  a  worthless  power 
it  is.    Yours  is  divine :  it  tends  to  im- . 
prove  and  exalt  human  nature. 

Swift.   Pray,  good  Mercury  (if  I  may, 
have  leave  to  say  a  word  for  myself,)  do 
you  think  that  my  talent  was  of  no  use  to. 
correct  human  nature  ?  Is  whipping  of  no 
use  to  mend  naughty  boys  ? 

Mercury,  Men  are  not  so  patient  of 
whipping   as   boys,  and  I  seldom  have 
know  a  rough  satirist  mend  them.  .  But  I 
will  allow  that  you  have  done  some  good 
in  that  way,  though  not  half  so  much  a» 
Addison  did  in  his.     And  now  you  are 
here,  if  Pluto  and  Proserpine  would  take 
my  advice,  they  should  dispose  of  you  both 
in  this  manner :— When  any  hero  cornea 
hither  from  earth,  who  wants  to  be  hum- 
bled (as  most  heroes  do,)  they  9lK)uld  set 
Swift  upon  him  to  bring  him  down.   The 
same  good  office  he  may  frequently  do  to 
a  saint  swollen  too  much  with  the  wind 
of  spiritual  pride,  or  to  a  philosopher  vain 
of  his  wisdom  and  virtue.     He  will  soon 
shew  the   first  that  he  cannot  bs  holy 
without  being  humble  ;  and  the  last,  that 
with  all  his  boasted  morality,  he  is  but  a 
better  kind  of  Yahoo.    I  would  also  have 
him  apply  his  anticosmetic  wash  to  the 
painted  face  of  female  vanity,   and  his 
rod,  which  draws  blood  at  efery  stroke, 
to  the  hard  back  of  insolent  foily  or  petu- 
lant wit.     But  you,  Mr.  Addibon,  should 
be  employed  to  comfort  and  raise  the  spi- 
rits of  those  whose  good  and  noble  souls 
are  dejected  with  a  sense  of  some  infirmi- 
ties in  their  nature.  To  them  you  should 
hold    your    fair   and  charitable  mirror, 
which  would  bring  to  their  sight  all  their 
hidden  perfections,  cast  over  the  rest  a 
softening  shade,  and  put  them  in  a  tem- 
per fit  for  Elysium. -Adieu :  I  must 

now  return  to  my  business  above. 

Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 

§  8.     A  Dialogue  of  the  Dead  between 

Cicero  and  Lord  Chesterfield. 
£-i8e  quam  videri.    sAtL. 

Cicero,  Mistake  me  not.    I  know  how 
to  value  the  sweet  courtesies  of  life.  Affo^ 
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bility,  attention,  decorum  of  behaviour, 
if  they  hnve  not  been  ranked  by  philoso* 

{>her»  among  the  virtues,  are  certainly  re- 
ated  to  them,  and  have  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  promoting  social  happiness.     I 
have  recommended  them,  as  well  as  your- 
self.    But  I  contend,  and  no  sophistry 
shall  prevail  upon  me  to  give  up  this 
point,  that,  to  be  truly  amiable,  they  must 
proceed  from  goodness  of  heart.— As- 
sumed by  the  artful  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  private  interest,  they  degenerate  to  con- 
temptible grimace,  and  detestable  hypo« 
crisy. 

Chest.  Excuse  me,  my  dear  Cicero ;  I 
cannot  enter  farther  into  the  controversy 
at  present:  I  have  a  hundred  engagements 
at  least ;  and  see  yonder  my  little  ele- 


CheML  Yea  and  1  lived  in  a  state  of 
manners,  as  diflerent  as  tha  periods  at 
which  we  lived  were  distant.    You  Ro* 
mans,  pardon  me,  my  dear,  you  Romans 
—had  a  little  of  the  bmte  in  you.  Corner 
come,  I  must  overlook  h.    You  were  ob^ 
liged  to  court  plebeians  for  their  saifirages; 
and  if  simUis  simiH  gonidei^  it  must  be 
owned,  that  the  greatest  of  you  trere  se* 
cure  of  their  favour.    Why  Beaa  Nash 
would  have  handed  your  Catos  and  Bni- 
tuses  out  of  the  ball-room,  if  they  had 
shown  their  unmannerly  heads  in  it ;  and 
my  Lord  Modish,  animated  with  the  con- 
scious merit  of  the  largest  or  smallent 
buckles  in   the  room,  according  to  the 
temporary  ton,  would  have  laughed  Pora- 
pey  the  Great  out  of  countenance.     Oh, 


gant  French  Comptesse.     I  promised  her    Cicero,  had  you  lived  in  a  modem  Euro- 


and  myself  the  pleasure  of  a  promenade. 
Pleasant  walking  enough  in  these  elysian 
groves.  So  much  good  company  too, 
that  if  it  were  not  that  the  canaille  are 
apt  to  be  troublesome,  I  should  not 
much  regret  the  distance  from  the  Thuil- 
leries.— »-But  adieu,  mon  cher  ami,  for 
I  see  Madame  *  *  *  *  is  joining  the 
party.     Adieu,  adieu ! 

CVc.  Contemptible  fop  1 

Chest.  Ah!  what  do  I  hear  7  Recollect 


peao  court,  you  would  have  caught  a  de- 
gree of  that  undescribable  grace,  which  ia 
not  only  the  ornament,  but  may  be  the 
substitute  of  all  those  laboured  attain- 
ments which  fools  call  solid  merit.  But 
it  was  not  your  good  fortune,  and  I  make 
allowances. 

Cic.  The  vivacity  you  have  acquired 
in  studying  the  writings  and  the  manners 
of  the  degenerate  Gauls,  has  led  you  to  set 
too  high  a  value  on  qmdifications  which 


that  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  unused  to  the  dazzle  the  lively  perceptions  with  a  mo- 
pity  or  the  insults  of  an  upstart,  a  navus  mentary  blaze,  and  to  depreciate  that  kind 
Pernio.  But  perhaps  your  exclamation  was  of  worth  which  can  neither  be  obtained  nor 
not  meant  of  me— if  so,  why—  understood  without  serious  attention  and 
C7C.  I  am  as  little  inclined  to  insult  as  sometimes  painful  efforts.    But  I  will  not 
to  flatter  you.    Your  levity  excited  my  contend  with  you  on  the  propriety  or  im- 
indignation ;  but  my  compassion  for  the  propriety  of  the  ontwaiti  modes  which 
degeneracy  of  human  nature,  exhibited  in  delight  fops  and  coxcombs.     I  will  not 
your  instance,  absorbs  my  contempt.  spend  arguments  in  proving  that  gold  is 
Chest.  I  could  be  a  little  angry,  but  as  more  valuable  than  tinsel,  though  it  glit- 
hiensSance  forbids  it,  I  will  be  a  philoso-  ters  less.    But  I  roust  censure  you,  and 
pher  for  once.— A  propos,  prsy  how  do  with  an  asperity  too,  which,  perhaps,  your 
you  reconcile  your,  what  shall  I  call  it—  graces  may  not  approve, for  recommending 
your  unsmooth  address  to  those  rules  of  vice  as  graceful,  in  your  memorable  let- 
decorum,  that  gentleness  of  manners,  of  ters  to  your  son. 

which  you  say  you  know  and  teach  the  CketL  That  the  great  Cicero  shonld 

propriety  as  well  as  myself?  know  so  little  of  the  world,  really  sur- 

Ctc.  To  confess  the  truth,  I  would  not  prises  me.     A  little  libertinism,  my  dear, 

advance  the  external  embelliphment  of  that's  all ;  how  can  one  be  a  gentleman 

manners  to   extreme  refinement.    Orna-  without  a  little  libertinism  ? 


mental  education,  or  an  attention  to  the 
mces,  has  a  connexion  with  effeminacy. 
In  acquiring  the  gentleman,  I  would  not 
lose  the  spirit  of  a  man.  There  is  a 
^cefulness  in  a  manly  character,  a  beauty 
in  an  open  and  ingenuous  disposition, 
which  all  the  proferaed  teachers  of  the 
arts  of  pleasing  know  not  how  to  com- 
inunicate. 


Cic.  I  ever  thought  that  to  be  a  gen- 
tleman, it  was  requisite  to  be  a  moral 
man.  And  surely  you,  who  might  hare 
enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  light  to  direct 
you,  which  I  wanted,  were  blamable  ia 
omitting  religion  and  virtue  in  your  aya- 
tem. 

CheA.  What !  superstitious  too !— Yon 
have  not  then  conTersed  with  your  supe- 
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ri6r,  the  philosopher  of  Ferney.  I  thank 
heayeOt  1  was  born  in  the  same  age  with 
that  great  luminary.  Prejudice  had  else, 
perhaps,  chained  me  in  the  thraldom  of  my 
great  grandmother.  These  are  enlight- 
ened days ;  and  I  find  I  have  contributed 
something  to  the  general  illumination,  by 
my  posthumous  letters. 

Cte.  Boast  not  of  them.  Remember  you 
were  a  father. 

Chesi,  And  did  I  not  endeairour  most 
effectually  to  serve  my  son,  by  pointing 
out  the  qualifications  necessary  to  a  fo- 
reign ambassador,  for  which  department  I 
always  designed  him  ?  Few  fathers  hare 
taken  more  pains  to  accomplish  a  son 
than  myself.  There  was  nothing  I  did 
sot  condescend  to  point  out  to  him. 

Cic.    True:   your  condescension  was 


your  own  ro  snly  nation,  who,  of  all 
others,  once  approached  most  neiirly  to 
the  noble  simplicity  of  the  Rotnans. 

Chesi,  Spare  me,  Cicero.  I  have  tie^ 
Ter  been  accustomed  to  the  ix)Ugh  con- 
versation of  an  old  Roman.  1  feel  myself 
little  in  his  company.  I  seem  to  shrink 
in  his  noble  presence.  I  never  felt  my  in- 
significance so  forcibly  as  now.  French 
courtiers  and  French  philosophers,  of  th# 
age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  have  been 
my  models  ;  and  amid  the  dissipation  of 
pleasure,  aud  the  hurry  of  affected  viva- 
city, I  never  considered  the  gracefulness 
of  virtue,  and  the  beauty  of  an  open,  sin- 
cere, and  manly  character. 

Knox's  Essayi. 

§  9.    The  Hill  of  Science.  A  Vision. 

In  that  season  of  the  year  when  the  se- 


great  indeed.     You  were  the  pander  of    renity  of  the  sky,  the  various  fruits  which 


your  son.  You  not  only  taught  him  the 
mean  arts  of  dissimulation,  the  petty 
tricks  which  degrade  nobility ;  but  you 
eorrupted  his  principles,  fomented  his 
passions,  and  even  pointed  out  objects  for 
their  gratification.  You  might  have  left 
the  task  of  teaching  him  fashionable  vice 
to  a  vicious  world.  Example,  and  the 
corrupt  affections  of  human  nature,  will 
ever  be  capable  of  accomplishing  this  un- 
natural purpose.  But  a  parent,  the  guar- 
dian appointed  by  nature  for  an  unin- 
ttructed  ofl&pnng  introduced  into  a  dan- 
gerous world,  who  himself  takes  upon 


cover  the  ground,  the  discoloured  foliage 
of  the  trees,  and  all  the  sweet,  but  fading 
graces  of  inspiring  autumn,  open  the  mind 
to  benevolence,  and  dispose  it  for  contem- 
plation, I  was  wandering  in  a  beautiful  and 
romantic  country,  till  cunosity  began  to 
give  way  to  weariness ;  and  I  sat  me  down 
on  the  fragment  of  a  rock  overgrown  with 
moss,  where  the  rustling  of  the  falling 
leaves,  the  dashing  of  waters,  and  the  hum 
of  the  distant  city,  soi»thed  my  mind  into 
the  most  perfect  tranquillity,  and  sleep 
insensibly  stole  upon  me,  as  I  was  indulg- 
ing the  agreeable  reveries  which  the  ob- 


him  the  office  of  seduction,  is  a  monster    jects  around  me  naturally  inspired. 


indeed.  I  also  had  a  son.  I  was  tenderly 
solicitous  for  the  right  conduct  of  his  edu- 
cation. I  intrusted  him,  indeed,  to  Cri- 
tippus  at  Athens ;  but,  like  you,  I  could 
not  help  transmitting  instructions  dictated 
by  paternal  love.  Those  instructions  are 
contained  in  my  book  of  offices ;  a  book 


I  immediately  found  myself  in  a  vast  ex- 
tended plain,  in  the  middle  of  which  arose 
a  mountain  higher  than  I  had  before  any 
conception  of.  It  was  covered  with  a  mul- 
titude of  people,  chiefly  youth ;  many  of 
whom  pressed  forwards  with  the  liveliest 
expression  of  ardour  in  their  countenance. 


which  has  ever  been  cited  by  the  world  as    though  the  way  was  in  ttiany  pUfices  steep 
a  proof  to  what  a  height  the  morality  of    and  difficult.    I  observed,  that  thoee  who 


the  heathens  was  advanced  without  the 
light  of  revelation.  I  own  I  feel  a  con- 
scious pride  in  it ;  not  on  account  of  the 
ability  which  it  may  display,  but  for  the 
principles  it  teaches,  and  the  good,  I  flat- 
ter myself,  it  has  diffused.  You  did  not, 
indeed,  intend  your  instructions  for  the 
world ;  but  as  you  gave  them  to  a  son 
yon  loved,  it  may  be  concluded  that  you 


had  but  just  begun  to  climb  the  hill  thought 
themselves  not  far  from  the  top;  but  as 
they  proceeded,  new  hills  were  continual- 
ly rising  to  their  view,  and  the  summit  of 
the  highest  they  could  before  discern  seem- 
ed but  the  foot  of  another,  till  the  moun- 
tain at  length  appeared  to  lose  itself  in 
the  clouds.  As  I  was  gazing  on  these  things 
with  astonishment,  my  good  genius  sud- 


thought  them  true  wisdom,  and  withheld  denly  appeared :    The  monnuin  before 

them  oply  because  they  were  contrary  to  thee,  said  he,  is  the  Hill  of  Science.     On 

the  professions  of  the  unenlightened.  They  the  top  is  the  Temple  of  Truth,  whose  head 

bare  been  generally  read,  and  tend  to  in-  is  above  the  clouds,  and  a  veil  of  pure  light 

troduce  the  manneis,  vices,  and  frivolous  covers  her  face.     Observe  the  progress  of 

habits  of  the  nation   yon  admired— U>  her  votaries ;  be  silent  and  attentive^ 
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I  saw  that  the  ooly  regular  approach  to 
the  mountain  was  by  a  gate,  called  the 
gate  of  languages.  It  was  kept  by  a  wo- 
man of  a  pensive  and  thoughtful  appear- 
ance, whose  lips  were  continually  moving, 
as  though  she  repeated  something  to  her- 
self. Her  name  was  Memory.  On  entering 
this  first  enclosure,  I  was  stunned  with  a 
confused  murmur  of  jarring  voices,  and 
dissonant  sounds :  which  increased  upon 
me  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  was  utterly  con- 
founded, and  could  compare  the  noise  to 
nothing  but  the  confusion  of  tongues  at 
BabeL  The  road  was  also  rough  and  stony; 
and  rendered  more  difficult  by  heaps  of 
rubbish  continually  tumbled  down  from 
the  higher  parts  of  the  mountain;  and 
broken  ruins  of  ancient  buildings,  which 
the  travellers  were  obliged  to  climb  over 
at  every  step ;  insomuch  that  many,  dis- 
gusted with  so  rough  a  beginning,  turned 
back,  and  attempted  the  mountain  no 
more ;  while  others,  having  conquered  this 
difficulty,  had  no  spirits  to  ascend  further, 
and  sitting  down  on  some  fragment  of  the 
rubbish,  harangued  the  multitude  below 
with  the  greatest  marks  of  importance 
and  self-complacency. 

About  half  way  up  the  hill,  I  observed 
on  each  side  the  path  a  thick  forest  covered 
with  continual  fogs,  and  cut  out  into  la- 
byrinths, cross  alleys,  and  serpentine  walks 
entangled  with  thorns  and  briars.  This 
wa9  called  the  wood  of  Error :  and  I  heard 
the  voices  of  many  who  were  tost  up  and 
down  in  it,  calling  to  one  another,  and  en- 
deavouring in  vain  to  extricate  themselves. 
The  trees  in  many  places  shot  their 
boughs  over  the  path,  and  a  thick  mist 
often  rested  on  it ;  yet  never  so  much  but 
that  it  was  discernible  by  the  light  which 
beamed  from  the  countenance  of  Truth. 

In  the  pleasanlest  part  of  the  mountain 
were  placed  the  bowers  of  the  Muses, 
whose  office  it  was  to  cheer  the  spirits  of 
the  travellers,  and  encourage  their  faint- 
ing steps  with  songs  from  their  divine 
harps.  Not  far  from  hence  were  the  fields 
of  Fiction,  filled  up  with  a  variety  of  wild 
flowers  springing  up  in  the  greatest  lux- 
uriance, of  richer  scents  and  brighter  co- 
lours than  I  had  observed  in  any  other 
climate.  And  near  them  was  the  dark  walk 
of  Allegory,  so  artificially  shaded,  that  the 
light  at  noonday  was  never  stronger  than 
that  of  a  bright  moon-shine.  This  gave  it  a 
plMBingly  romantic  air  for  those  who  de- 
lighted in  contemplation.  The  paths 
and  alleys  wen»  pmplexed   with  iiilr.- 


cate  windings,  and  were  all  terminatid 
with  the  statue  of  a  Grace,  a  Virtae,  or  a 
Muse. 

After  I  had  observed  these  thiogB,  I 
turned  my  eye  towards  the  multitudes  who 
were  climbing  the  steep  ascent,  and  ob- 
served amongst  them  a  youth  of  a  lively 
look,  a  piercing  eye,  and  soniethiag  fiery 
and  irregular  in  all  his  motions.  His  name 
was  Genius.     He  darted  like  an  eagle  up 
the  mountain,  and  left  his  companioosga- 
zing  after  him  with  envy  and  admintion; 
but  his  progress  was  unequal,  and  inter- 
rupted by  a  thousand  caprices.     When 
Pleasure  warbled  in  the  valley   he  min- 
gled in  her  train.     When  Pride  beckoned 
towards  the  precipice  he  ventured  to  the 
tottering  edge.      He  delighted  in  devious 
and  untried  paths ;  and  made  so   many 
excursions  from  the  road,  that  his  ieebier 
companions  often  outstripped  him.    I  ob- 
served that  the  Muses  beheld  him  with 
partiality;  but  Truth  often  frowned,  and 
turned  aside  her  face.    While  Genius  was 
thus  wasting    his   strength    in    eccentric 
flights,  I  saw  a  person  of  a  very  different 
appearance,    named    Application.       He 
crept  along  with  a  slow  and  unremitting 
pace,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, patiently  removing  every  stone  that 
obstructed  his  way,  till  he  saw  most  of  those 
below  him  who  had  at  first  derided  his  slow 
and  toilsome  progress.    Indeed  there  were 
few  who  ascended  the  hill  with  equal  and 
uninterrupted  steadiness  ;  for,  beside  the 
difficulties  of  the  way,  they  were  contino- 
aliy  solicited  to  turn  aside  by  a  numerous 

crowdof  Appetites,  PassionsandPleasures, 
whose  importunity,  when  they  had  once 
complied  with,  they  became  less  and  less 
able  to  resist ;  and  though  they  often  re- 
turned to  the  path,  the  asperities  of  the 
road  were  more  severely  felt,  the  hill  ap- 
peared more  steep  and  rugged,  the  fruits 
which  were  wholesome  and  refreshii^ 
seemed  harsh  and  ill-tasted,  their  sight 
grew  dim,  and  their  feet  tript  at  every  lit- 
tle obstruction. 

1  saw,  with  some  surprise,  that  the 
Muses,  whose  business  was  to  cheer  and 
encourage  those  who  were  toiling  up  the 
ascent,  would  often  sing  in  the  bowers  of 
Pleasure,  and  accompany  those  who  were 
enticed  away  at  the  call  of  the  Passions; 
they  accompanied  them,  however,  but  a 
little  way,  and  always  forsook  them  whea 
they  lost  sight  of  the  hill.  The  tyrants 
then  doubled  their  chains  upon  the  u^ 
.happy  captives,  and  led  them  away,  with- 
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out  rettstance,  to  the  cells  of  Ignorance,  and  a  more  benign  radiance.  Happier,  said 
or  the  mansions  of  Misery.  Amongst  the  she,  are  those  whom  Virtue  conducts  to 
innumerable  seducers,  who  were  endea-  the  mansions  of  Content  1  What,  said  I, 
vouring  to  draw  away  the  votaries  of  does  Virtue  then  reside  in  the  vale  7  lam 
Truth  from  the  path  of  Science,  there  was  found,  said  she,  in  the  vale,  and  I  illumi- 
one,  so  little  formidable  in  her  appear-  nate  the  mountain :  I  cheer  the  cottager  at 
ance,  and  so  gentle  and  languid  in  her  at-  his  toil,  and  inspire  the  sage  at  his  medi- 
tempts,  that  I  should  scarcely  have  taken  tation.  I  mingle  in  the  crowd  of  cities, 
notice  of  her,  but  for  the  numbers  she  and  bless  the  hermit  in  his  cell.  I  have  a 
bad  imperceptibly  loaded  with  her  chains,  temple  in  every  heart  that  owns  my  influ- 
Indolence  (for  so  she  was  called)  far  ence;  and  to  him  that  wishes  for  me  I  am 
from  proceeding  to  open  hostilities,  did  already  present*  Science  may  raise  you 
not  attempt  to  turn  their  feet  out  of  the  to  eminence,  but  I  alone  can  guide  you  to 
path,  but  contented  herself  with  retarding  felicity! — While  the  goddess  was  thus 
their  progress  ;  and  the  purpose  she  could  speaking,  I  stretched  out  my  arms  towards 
not  force  them  to  abandon,  she  persuaded  her  with  a  vehemence  which  broke  my 
them  to  delay.  Her  touch  had  a  power  slumbers.  The  chill  dews  were  falling 
like  that  of  the  torpedo,  which  withered  around  me,  and  the  shades  of  evening 
the  strength  of  those  who  came  within  its  stretched  over  the  landscape.  I  hastened 
influence.  Her  unhappy  captives  still  homeward,  and  resigned  the  night  to  silence 
turned   their   faces   towards  the  temple,    and  meditation.  Aikin'a  MisceL 

and  always  hoped  to  arrive  there;  but  /v- *i    r         ^  r -^ 

the  ground  seemed  to  slide  from  beneath  ^  *"'     ^  ^  ^^\  ofLtfe. 

their  feet,  and  they  found  themselves  at  Age,  that  lessens  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
the  bottom,  before  they  suspected  they  increases  our  desire  of  living.  Those 
had  changed  their  place.  The  placid  se-  dangers  which,  in  the  vigour  of  youth,  we 
renity,  which  at  nrst  appeared  in  their  had  learned  to  despise,  assume  new  terrors 
countenance,  changed  by  degrees  into  a  as  we  grow  old.  Our  caution  increasing 
melancholy  languor,  which  was  tinged  as  our  years  increase,  fear  becomes  at  last 
with  deeper  and  deeper  gloom,  as  they  the  prevailing  passion  of  the  mind ;  and 
glided  down  the  stream  of  Insignificance;  the  small  remainder  of  life  is  taken  up  in 
a  dark  and  sluggish  water,  which  is  curled  useless  efforts  to  keep  off  our  end,  or  pro-^ 
by  no  breeze,  and  enlivened  by  no  mur-  vide  for  a  continued  existence, 
mur,  till  it  falls  into  a  dead  sea,  where  Strange  contradiction  in  our  nature,  and 
startled  passengers  are  awakened  by  the  to  which  even  the  wise  are  liable  I  If  I 
shock,  and  the  next  moment  buried  in  the  should  judge  of  that  part  of  life  which  lies 
gulf  of  Oblivion.  before  me  by  that  which  I  have  already 

Of  all  the  unhappy  deserters  from  the  seen,  the  prospect  is  hideous.  Experience 
paths  of  Science,  none  seemed  less  able  tells  me,  that  my  past  enjoyments  have 
to  return  than  the  followers  of  Indolence,  brought  no  real  felicity ;  and  sensation 
The  captives  of  Appetite  and  Passion  assures  me,  that  those  I  have  felt  are 
could  often  seize  the  moment  when  their  stronger  than  those  which  are  yet  to  come, 
tyrants  were  languid,  or  asleep,  to  escape  Yet  experience  and  sensation  in  vain  per* 
from  their  enchantment;  but  the  domi-  suade;  hope,  more  powerful  than  either, 
nion  of  Indolence  was  constant  and  unre-  dresses  out  the  distant  prospect  in  fancied 
mitted,  and  seldom  resisted,  till  resistance  beauty ;  some  happiness,  in  long  prospeo- 
was  in  vain.  tive,  still  beckons   me  to  pursue ;  and, 

After  contemplating  these  things,  I  like  a  losing  gamester,  every  new  dis- 
turned  my  eyes  towards  the  top  of  the  appointment  increases  my  ardour  to  con« 
mountain,  where  the  air  was  always  pure    tinue  the  game. 

and  exhilarating,  the  path  shaded  with  Whence  then  is  this  increased  love  of 
laurels  and  other  ever-greens,  and  the  ef-  life,  which  grows  upon  us  with  our  years? 
fulgence  which  beamed  from  the  face  of  whence  comes  it,  that  we  thus  make  grea* 
the  goddess  seemed  to  shed  a  glory  round  ter  efforts  to  preserve  our  existence,  at  a 
her  votaries.  Happy,  said  1,  are  they  who  period  when  it  becomes  scarce  worth  the 
are  permitted  to  ascend  the  mountain  I —  Keeping  ?  Is  it  that  Nature,  attentive  to  the 
but  while  I  was  pronouncing  this  exclama-  preservation  of  mankind,  increases  our 
tion  with  unpommoA  ardour,  I  saw  stand-  wishes  to  live,  while  she  lessens  our  ei\joy» 
ing  beside  me  a  form  of  diviner,  feathreii    meats;  andf  as  she  rqbs  the.  sesaes  of  every 
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pleasure,  equips  Imagination  in  the  spoils  ?  that  prison  from  whence  you  were  pleuri 

Life  would  be  insupportable  to  an  old  man,  to  release  me.'* 

who,  loaded  with  infirmities,  feared  death        The  old  man's  passion  for  confinemeDt 

no  more  than  when  in  the  vigour  of  man-  is  similar  to  that  We  all  have  for  life.  We 

hood;  the  numberless  calamities  of  de-  are  habituated  to  the  prison,  we  look  roood 

caying  nature,  and  the  consciousnt^ss  of  with  discontent,  are  displeased  with  the 

surviving  every  pleasure,  would  at  once  abode,  and  yet  the  leng^th  of  our  capti- 

induce  him,  with  his  own  hand,  to  ter-  vity  only  increases  our  fondness  for  the 

minate  the  9cene  of  misery;  but  happily  cell.  The  trees  we  have  planted,  the  hoaws 

the  contempt  of  death  forsakes  him  at  a  we  have  built,  or  the  posterity  we  havebe- 

time  when  it  could  only  be  prejudicial ;  gotten,  all  serve  to  bind  us  closer  to  (be 

and  life  acquires  an  imaginary  value,  in  earth,  and  embitter  our  parting.    Life  sues 

proportion  as  its  real  value  is  no  more.  the  young  like  a  new  acquaintance;  the 

Our  attachment  to  every  object  around  companion,  as  yet  unexhausted,  isatoooe 

us,  increases,  in  general,  from  the  length  instructive   and  amusing ;    its   company 

of  our  acquaintance  with  it.     *'  I  would  pleases,  yet,  for  all  this,  it  is  but  Httle  re- 

not  choose,"  says  a  French  philosopher,  garded.  To  uh,  who  are  dech'oed  in  yean, 

**  to  see  an  old  post  pulled  up,  with  which  life  appears  like  an  old  friend  ;    its  jests 

I  had   been  long  acquainted."      A  mind  have  been  anticipated  in  former  conver- 

long  habituated  to  a  certain  set  of  objects,  sation ;  it  has  no  new  vtory  to  make  U9 

insensibly  becomes  fond  of  seeing  them  ;  smile,  no  new  improvement  with  which  to 

visits  them  from  habit,  and  parts  from  them  surprise,  yet  still  we  love  it ;  desUtule  of 

with  reluctance;  from  hence  proceeds  the  every  enjoyment,  still  we  love  it,  husband 

avarice  of  the  old  in  every  kind  of  posses-  the  wasting  treasure  with  increasing  fro- 

aion ;  they  love  the  world  and  all  that  it  gality,  and  feel  all  the  poigimncy  of  ao- 

produces;  they  love  life  and  all  its  advan-  guish  in  the  fatal  separation, 
tages:  not  because  it  gives  them  plea-         Sir  Philip  Mordaunt  was  young,  besnti' 

sure,   but  because  they   have   known  it  ful,sincere,  brave,  an  Englishman.  He  bad 

long.  a  complete  fortune  of  his  own,  and  the 

Chinvang  the  Chaste,    ascending  the  love  of  the  king  his  master,  which  was 

throne  of  China,  commanded  that  all  who  equivalent  to  riches.    Life  opened  all  her 

were  unjustly  detained  in  prison  during  treasures    before    him,    and  promised  a 

the  preceding  reigns  should  be  set  free,  long  succession  of  happiness.     He  came, 

Among  the  number  who  came  to  thank  tasted  of  the  entertainment,  but  was  dii- 

their  deliverer  on  this  occasion,  there  ap-  ousted  even  at  the  beginning.     He  pro- 

peared  a  majestic  old  man,  who  falling  at  fessed  an  aversion  to  living;  was  tired  of 

the  emperors  feet,  addressed  him  as  fol-  walking  round  the  same  circle;  had  tned 

lows  :  ^*  Great  father  of  China,  behold  a  every  enjoyment,  and  found  them  all  grow 

wretch,    now  eighty-five  years  old,  who  weaker  at  every  repetition.     ••  If  life  be, 

was  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  at  the  age  of  in  youth,  so  displeasing,"  cried  he  to  hiin* 

twenty-two.     I  was  imprisoned,  though  self,    '*  what  will   it   appear  when  a^ 

a  stranger  to  crime,  or  without  being  even  comes  on  ?  if  it  be  at  present  indifiereot, 

confronted  by  my  accusers.      I  have  now  sure  it  will  then  be  execrable."     This 

lived  in  solitude  and  darkness  for  more  thought  embittered  every  reflection ;  uU, 

than  fifty  years,  and  am  grown  familiar  at  last,  with  all  the  serenity  of  perverted 

with  distress.     As  yet,  dazzled  with  the  reason,  he  ended  the  debate  with  a  pistol! 

splendour  of  that  sun  to  which  you  have  Had  this  self-deluded  man  been  apprized, 

restored  me,  I  have  been  wandering  the  that  existence  grows  more  desirable  to  us 

streets  to  find  out  some  friend  that  would  the  longer  we  exist,  he  would  then  hafe 

assist,  or  relieve,  or  remember  me;  but  faced  old  age  without  shrinking;  he  woukl 

my  friends,  my  family,  and  relations,  are  haveboldly  dared  to  live;  and  served  that 

all  dead ;  and  I  am  forgotten.     Permit  society  by  his  future  assiduity,  which  he 

nie  then,  O  Chinvang,  to  wear  out  the  basely  injured  by  his  desertion.  GoldtmitL 
■"^retched  temains  of  life  in  my  former  •ni    ^      ,       ,   ,     n      , 

prison  :  the  walls  of  my  dungeon  are  to  ^  ^^-     The  Lk^  and  the  Brook. 

tne  more  pleasing  than  the  most  splendid  -^  Reverie. 

palace :  I  have  not  long  to  live,  and  shall        A  delightfully   pleasant  evening  suc- 

oe  unhappy  except  I  spend  the  rest  of  ceeding  a  sultry  summer  day,  invited  me  to 

my  days  where  my  youth  was  passed;  in  take  a  solitary  walk ;  and  leaving  the  dust 
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oF  the  highway,  I  fell  into  a  path  which 
led  along  a  pleasant  little  valley  watered 
by  a  small  meandering  brook.  The  mea- 
dow ground  on  its  banks  had  been  lately 
mown,  and  the  new  grass  was  springing 
up  with  a  lively  verdure.  The  brook  was 
hid  iu  several  places  by  the  shrubs  that 
grew  on  each  aide,  and  intermingled  their 
branches.  The  sides  of  the  valley  were 
roughened  by  small  irregular  thicksets; 
and  the  whole  scene  had  an  air  of  solitude 
and  retirement,  uncommon  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  populous  town.  The  Duke 
of  Brid^ewater  s  canal  crossed  the  valley, 
high  raised  on  a  mound  of  earth,  which 
preserved  a  level  with  the  elevated  ground 
on  each  side.  An  arched  road  was  car- 
ried under  it,  beneath  which  the  brook 
that  rau  along  the  valley  was  conveyed 
by  a  subterraneous  passage.  I  threw  my- 
self upon  a  green  bank,  shaded  by  a  leafy 
thicket,  and  resting  my  head  upon  my 
hand,  after  a  welcome  indolence  had 
overcome  my  senses,  I  saw,  with  the  eyes 
of  fancy,  the  following  scene. 

The  firm  built  side  of  the  aqueduct 
suddenly  opened,  and  a  gigantic  form  is- 
sued forth,  which  I  soon  discovered  to  be 
the  Genius  of  the  Canal.  He  was  clad 
in  a  close  garment  of  russet  hue.  A  mu- 
ral crown,  indented  with  {^attlements,  sur- 
rounded his  brow.  His  naked  feet  were 
discoloured  with  clay.  On  his  left  shoul- 
der he  bore  a  huge  pick-axe ;  and  in  his 
right  hand  he  held  certain  instruments, 
used  in  surveying  and  levelling.  His  looks 
were  thoughtful,  and  his  features  harsh. 
The  breach  through  which  he  proceeded 
instantly  closed,  and  with  a  heavy  tread 
he  advanced  into  the  valley.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  brook,  the  Deity  of  the 
stream  arose  to  meet  him.  He  was  ha- 
bited in  a  light  green  mantle,  and  the  clear 
drops  fell  from  his  dark  hair,  which  was 
encircled  with  a  wreath  of  water-lily 
interwoven  with  sweet-scented  Bag ;  an 
angling  rod  supported  his  steps.  The 
Genius  of  the  Canal  eyed  him  with  a  con- 
temptuous look,  and  in  a  hoarse  voice 
thus  began : 

^**  Hence,  ignoble  rill,  with  thy  scanty 
tribute  to  thy  lord  the  Mersey ;  nor  thus 
waste  thy  almost  exhausted  urn  in  linger- 
ing windings  along  tlie  vale.  Feeble  as 
thine  aid  is,  it  will  not  be  unacceptable 
to  that  master  stream  himself;  for,  as  I 
lately  crossed  his  channel,  I  perceived  his 
sands  loaded  with  stranded  vessels.  I 
«aw  and  pitied  him,  for  undertaking  a 


task  to  which  he  is  unequal.  But  thov, 
whose  languid  current  is  obscured  by 
weeds,  and  interrupted  by  mis-sliapea 
pebbles ;  who  losest  thyself  in  endless 
mases,  remote  from  any  sound  but  thy 
own  idle  gurgling ;  how  canst  thou  sup- 
port an  existence  so  contemptible  and 
useless  Y  For  me,  the  noblest  child  of 
Art,  who  hold  my  unremitting  course 
from  hill  to  hill,  over  vales  and  rivers ; 
who  pierce  the  solid  rock  for  my  passage, 
and  connect  unknown  lands  with  distant 
seas ;  wherever  I  appear  I  am  viewed 
with  astonishment,  and  exulting  Com- 
merce hails  my  waves.  Behold  my  chan- 
nel thronged  with  capacious  vessels  for 
the  conveyance  of  merchandise,  and 
splendid  barges  for  the  use  and  pleasure 
of  travellers ;  my  banks  crowned  with 
airy  bridges  and  huge  warehouses,  and 
echoing  with  the  busy  sounds  of  indus- 
try !  Pay  then  the  homage  due  from 
Sloth  and  Obscurity  to  Grandeur  and 
Utility." 

**  I  readily  acknowledge,"  replied  the 
Deity  of  the  Brook,  in  a  modest  accent, 
*'  the  superior  magnificence  and  more  ex- 
tensive utility  of  which  you  so  proudly 
boast;  yet,  in  my  humble  walk,  I  am  not 
void  of  a  praise  less  shining,  but  not  lets 
solid  than  yours.  The  nymph  of  this 
peaceful  valley,  rendered  more  fertile  and 
beautiful  by  my  stream ;  the  neighbour- 
ing sylvan  deities,  to  whose  pleasure  I 
contribute  ;  will  pay  a  grateful  testimony 
to  my  merit.  The  windings  of  my  course, 
which  you  so  much  blame,  serve  to  dif- 
fuse over  a  greater  extent  of  ground  the 
refreshment  of  my  waters ;  and  the  lovers 
of  Nature  and  the  Muses,  who  are  fond 
of  straying  on  my  banks,  are  better 
pleased  that  the  line  of  beauty  marks  my 
way,  than  if,  like  yours,  it  were  directed 
in  a  straight  unvaried  line.  They  prize 
the  irregular  wildness  with  which  I  am 
decked,  as  the  charms  of  beauteous  sim- 
plicity. What  you  call  the  weeds  which 
darken  and  obscure  my  waves,  afford  to 
the  botanist  a  pleasing  speculation  of  the 
works  of  nature ;  and  the  poet  and  pain- 
ter think  the  lustre  of  my  stream  greatly 
improved  by  glittering  through  them. 
The  pebbles  which  diversify  my  bottom 
and  make  these  ripplings  in  my  current, 
are  pleasing  objects  to  the  eye  of  taste ; 
and  my  simple  murmurs  are  more  melo- 
dious to  the  learned  ear  than  all  the  rude 
noises  of  your  banks,  or  even  the  music 
that  resounds  from  your  stately  barges. 
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If  tbe  unfeeling  sons  of  Wealth  and  Com- 
merce judge  of  me  by  the  mere  standard 
of  usefulness,  I  may  claim  no  undistin- 
guished rank.      While  your  waters,  con- 
fined in  deep  channels,  or  lifted  abore 
the  valleys,  roll  on,  a  useless  burden  to 
the  fields,  and  only  subservient  to  the 
drudgery  of  bearing  temporary  merchan- 
dises, my  stream  will  bestow  unvarying 
fertility  on  the  meadows,  during  the  sum- 
mers of  future  ages.     Yet  I  scorn  to  sub- 
mit my  honours  to  the  decision  of  those 
whose  hearts  are  shut  up  to  taste  and  sen- 
timent :  let  me  appeal  to  nobler  judges. 
The  philosopher  and  poet,  by  whose  la- 
bours the  human   mind  is  elevated  and 
reBned,  and  opened  to  pleasures  beyond 
the  conception  of  vulvar  souls,  will  ac- 
knowledge that  the  elegant  deities  who 
preside  over  simple  and  natural  beauty, 
have  inspired  them  with  their  charming 
and  instructive  ideas.     The  sweetest  and 
most  majestic  bard  that  ever  sung,  has 
taken  a  pride  in  owning  his  affection  to 
woods  and  streams :  and  while  the  stu- 
pendous monuments  of  Roman  grandeur, 
the  columns  which  pierced  the  skies,  and 
the  aqueducts  which  poured  their  waves 
over  mountains  and  valleys,  are  sunk  in 
oblivion,    the    gently   winding   Mincius 
still  retains  his  tranquil  honours.     And 
when   thy   glories,    proud  Genius!    are 
lost  and   forgotten ;  when  the  flood  of 
commerce,  which  now  supplies  thy  urn, 
is  turned  into  another  course,  and  has 
left  thy  channel  dry  and  desolate ;  the 
softly  flowing  Avon  shall  still  murmur  in 
song,  and  his  banks  receive  the  homage 
of  all  who  are  beloved  by  Phoebus  and 
the  Muses."  AicvrCs  AfisceL 

§  12.    The  Story  of  a  disabled  SaUor. 

No  observation  is  more  common,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  true,  than.  That 
one  half  of  the  world  are  ignorant  how 
the  other  half  lives.  The  misfortunes  of 
the  great  are  held  up  to  engage  our  atten- 
tion ;  are  enlarged  upon  in  tones  of  de- 
clamation ;  and  tbe  world  is  called  upon 
to  gaze  at  the  noble  sufferers :  the  great, 
under  the  pressure  of  calamity,  are  con- 
scious of  several  others  sympathizing  with 
their  distress;  and  have,  at  once,  the  com- 
fort of  admiration  and  pity. 

There  is  nothing  magnanimous  in 
^Aring  misfortunes  with  fortitude,  when 
the  whole  world  is  looking  on :  men  in 
such  circumstances  will  act  bravely,  even 
from  modves  of  vanity ;  but  he  who,  in 


the  vale  of  obscurity,  can  breve  aduer* 
sity ;  who,  without  friends  to  encourage^ 
acquaintances  to  pity,  or  even  without 
hope  to  alleviate  his  misfortunes,  can 
behave  with  tranquillity  and  indiifis 
rence,  is  truly  great ;  whether  peasant  or 
courtier,  be  deserves  admiration,  and 
should  be  held  up  for  our  imitation  aad 
respect 

While  the  slightest  inconveniettces  of 
the  great  are  magnified  into  calamities; 
while  tragedy  mouths  out  their  suffer- 
ings in  all  the  strains  of  eloquence ;  the 
miseries  of  tbe  poor  are  entirely  disre- 
garded :  and  yet  some  of  tbe  lower  ranks 
of  people  undergo  more  real  hardship  in 
one  day,  than  those  of  a  more  exalted 
station  suffer  in  their  whole  lives^  It  is 
inconceivable  what  difficulties  the  meanest 
of  our  common  sailors  and  soldiers  en- 
dure without  murmuring  or  regret ;  wieb- 
put  passionately  declaiming  against  Provi- 
dence, or  calling  their  fellows  to  be  gazers 
on  their  intrepidity.  Every  day  is  to  them 
a  day  of  misery,  and  yet  they  entertain 
their  hard  fate  without  repining. 

With  what  indignation  do  I  hear  an 
Ovid,  a  Cicero,  or  a  Rabutin,  complain 
of  their  misfortunes  and  hardships,  whose 
greatest  calamity  was  that  of  being  nn« 
able  to  visit  a  certain  spot  of  earth,  to 
which  they  had  foolishly  attached  an  idea 
of  happiness  I  Their  distresses  were 
pleasures  compared  to  what  many  of 
the  adventuring  poor  every  day  endors 
without  murmuring.  They  ale,  drank, 
and  slept;  they  had  slaves  to  attend  them; 
and  were  sure  of  subsistence  for  life: 
while  many  of  their  fellow-creatures  are 
obliged  to  wander  without  a  friend  to 
comfort  or  assist  them,  and  even  without 
shelter  from  the  severity  of  the  season. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  reflecdons 
from  accidentally  meeting,  some  daysago^ 
a  poor  fellow,  whom  I  knew  when  a  boy, 
dressed  in  a  sailor^s  jacket,  and  begging 
at  one  of  the  outlets  of  the  town  with  ■ 
wooden  leg.  I  knew  him  to  have  beett 
honest  and  industrious  when  in  the  coun- 
try, and  was  curious  to  learn  what  had 
reduced  him  to  his  present  situation. 
Wherefore,  after  having  given  him  what 
I  thought  proper,  I  desired  to  knovr  the 
history  of  his  life  and  misfortunes*  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  was  reduced  to 
his  present  distress.  The  disabled  sokUer, 
for  such  he  was,  though  dressed  in  a  sai- 
lor's habit,  scratching  his  head,  and  lean- 
ing on  his  crutchy  put  himself  id  an  atti- 
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tude  to  comply  with  my  request,  and  gave 
me  his  history  as  follows  : 

**  As  for  my  misfortunes,  master,!  can't 
pretend  to  hare  gone  through  any  more 
than  other  folks ;  for,  except  the  loss  of 
my  limb,  and  my  being  obliged  to  beg,  I 
don't  know  any  reason,  thank  Heaven, 
that  I  have  to  complain :  there  is  Bill 
Tibbs,  of  our  regiment,  he  has  lost  both 
his  legs,  and  an  eye  to  boot ;  but,  thank 
Heaven,  it  is  not  so  bad  with  me  yet 

**  I  was  bom  in-  Shropshire ;  my  father 
was  a  labourer,  and  died  when  I  was 
five  years  old ;  so  I  was  put  upon  the 
parish.  As  he  had  been  a  wandering  sort 
of  a  man,  the  parishioners  were  not  able 
to  tell  to  what  parish  I  belonged,  or  where 
I  was  born,  so  they  sent  me  to  another 
parish,  and  that  parish  sent  me  to  a  third. 
I  thought  in  my  heart,  they  kept  sending 
me  about  so  long,  that  they  would  not 
let  me  be  born  in  any  parish  at  all; 
but  at  last,  however,  they  fixed  me.  I 
had  some  disposition  to  be  a  scholar, 
and  was  resoWed,  at  least,  to  know  my 
letters ;  but  the  master  of  the  work- 
house put  me  to  business  as  soon  as  I 
was  able  to  handle  a  mallet ;  and  here  I 
lived  an  easy  kind  of  life  for  five  years. 
I  only  wrought  ten  hours  in  the  day,  and 
had  my  meat  and  drink  provided  for  my 
labour.  It  is  true,  I  was  not  suffered  to 
stir  out  of  the  house,  for  fear,  as  they 
said,  I  should  run  away ;  but  what  of 
that?  I  had  the  liberty  of  the  whole  house, 
and  the  yard  before  the  door,  and  that 
was  enough  for  me.  I  was  then  bound 
out  to  a  farmer,  where  I  was  up  both 
early  and  late ;  but  I  ate  and  drank  well, 
and  liked  my  business  well  enough,  till 
he  died,  when  I  was  obliged  to  provide 
for  myself;  so  I  was  resolved  to  go 
seek  my  fortune. 

**  In  this  manner  I  went  from  town  to 
town,  worked  when  I  could  get  employ- 
ment, and  starved  when  I  could  get  none: 
when  happening  one  day  to  go  through 
a  field  belonging  to  a  justice  of  peace,  I 
spied  a  hare  crossing  the  path  just  before 
me,  and  I  believe  the  devil  put  it  in  my 
head  to  fiing  my  stick  at  it : — well,  what 
will  you  have  on't?  I  killed  the  hare, 
and  was  bringing  it  away,  when  the  jus- 
tice himself  met  me;  he  called  me  a 
Soacher  and  a  villain  ;  and,  collaring  me, 
esired  I  would  give  an  account  of  my- 
selE  I  fell  on  xiiy  knees,  begged  his 
worship's  pardon,  and  began  to  give  a 
fuU  aoooont  of  aU  that  I  knew  of  my  breed, 


seed,  and  generation;  but,  though  I  gave 
a  very  true  account,  the  justice  said  I  could 
give  no  account ;  so  I  was  indicted  at 
sessions,  found  guilty  of  being  poor,  and 
sent  up  to  London  to  Newgate  in  order 
to  be  transported  as  a  vagabond. 

*'  People  may  say  this  and  that  of  being 
in  jail,  but,  for  my  part,  I  found  Newgate 
as  agreeable  a  place  as  ever  I  was  in 
in  all  my  life.  I  had  my  belly  full  to  eat 
and  drink,  and  did  no  work  at  all.  This 
kind  of  life  was  too  good  to  last  for  ever; 
so  I  was  taken  out  of  prison,  after  five 
months,  put  on  board  a  ship,  and  sent  off, 
with  two  hundred  more,  to  the  planta- 
tions. We  had  but  an  indifierent  passage, 
for,  being  all  confined  in  the  hold,  more 
than  a  hundred  of  our  people  died  for 
want  of  sweet  air ;  and  those  that  re- 
mained were  sickly  enough,  God  knows. 
When  we  came  ashore,  we  were  sold  to 
the  planters,  and  I  was  bound  for  se- 
ven years  more.  As  I  was  no  scholar, 
for  I  did  not  know  my  letters,  I  was  ob- 
liged to  work  among  the  negroes  ;  and  I 
served  out  my  time,  as  in  duty  bound 
to  do. 

"  When  my  time  was  expired,  I  worked 
my  passage  home,  and  glad  I  was  to  see 
Old  England  again,  because  I  loved  my 
country.  I  was  afraid,  however,  that  i 
should  be  indicted  for  a  vagabond  once 
more,  so  I  did  not  much  care  to  go  down 
into  the  country,  but  kept  about  the  town, 
and  did  little  jobs  when  1  could  get 
them. 

"  I  was  very  happy  in  this  manner  for 
some  time,  till  one  evening  coming  home 
from  work,  two  men  knocked  me  down, 
and  then  desired  me  to  stand.  They  be- 
longed to  a  press-gang:  I  was  carried 
before  the  justice,  and,  as  I  could  give 
no  account  of  myself,  I  had  my  choice 
left,  whether  to  go  on  board  a  man  of 
war,  or  list  for  a  soldier :  I  chose  the  lat- 
ter ;  and,  in  this  post  of  a  gentleman,  I 
served  two  campaigns  in  Flanders,  was 
at  the  battles  of  Val  and  Fontenoy,  and 
received  but  one  wound,  through  the 
breast  here ;  but  the  doctor  of  our  regi- 
ment soon  made  me  well  again. 

*'  When  the  peace  came  on  I  was  di»> 
charged ;  and,  as  I  could  not  work,  be« 
cause  my  wound  was  sometimes  trouble- 
some, I  listed  for  a  landman  in  the  East 
India  company's  service.  I  have  fought 
the  French  iu  six  pitched  battles ;  and  I 
verily  believe  that,  if  I  could  read  or 
write,  our  captain  would  have  made  me 
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a  corporal.  But  it  wm  not  mj  good  fof- 
tuae  to  have  any  promotion,  for  I  goon 
fell  sick,  and  so  got  leave  to  return  home 
again  with  forty  pounds  in  my  pocket. 
This  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
war,  and  I  hoped  to  be  set  on  shore,  and 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  spending  my  mo- 
ney: but  the  government  wanted  men, 
and  so  I  was  pressed  for  a  sailor  before 
ever  I  could  set  foot  on  shore. 

*^  The  boatswain  found  me,  as  he  said, 
an  obstinate  fellow :  he  swore  he  knew 
that  I  understood  my  business  well,  but 
that  I  shammed  Abraham,  to  be  idle; 
but,  God  knows,  I  knew  nothing  of  sea- 
business,  and  he  beat  me  without  consi- 
dering what  he  was  about.  I  had  still, 
however,  my  forty  pounds,  and  that  was 
some  comfort  to  me  under  every  beating ; 
and  the  money  1  might  have  had  to  this 
day,  but  that  our  ship  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  so  I  lost  my  money. 

*'  Our  crew  was  carried  into  Brest,  and 
many  of  them  died,  because  they  were 
not  used  to  live  in  a  jail ;  but,  for  my 
part,  it  was  nothing  to  me,  for  I  was  sea- 
soned. One  night  as  I  was  asleep  on  the 
bed  of  boards,  with  a  warm  blanket  about 
me,  for  I  always  loved  to  lie  well,  I  was 
awakened  by  the  boatswain,  who  had  a 
dark  lantern  in  his  hand  ;  *'  Jack,'  says  he 
to  me,  *  will  you  knock  out  the  French 
sentries'  brains  V  *  I  don't  care,'  says  I, 
striving  to  keep  myself  awake,  '  if  I  lend 
a  hand.'  *  Then  follow  roe,'  says  he, 
*  and  I  hope  we  shall  do  some  business.' 
So  up  I  got,  and  tied  my  blanket,  which 
was  all  the  clothes  I  had,  about  my  mid- 
dle, and  went  with  him  to  fight  the 
Frenchmen.  I  hate  the  French,  because 
they  are  all  slaves,  and  wear  wooden 
shoes. 

**  Though  we  had  no  arms,  one  English- 
man is  able  to  beat  five  French  at  any 
time;  so  we  went  down  to  the  door, 
where  both  the  sentries  were  posted,  and 
rushing  upon  them,  seized  their  arms  in  a 
moment,  and  knocked  them  down.  From 
thence  nine  of  us  ran  together  to  the  quay, 
and  seizing  the  first  boat  we  met,  got  out 
of  the  harbour,  and  put  to  sea.  We  had 
not  been  here  three  days  before  we  were 
Uken  up  by  the  Dorset  Privateer,  who 
were  glad  of  so  many  good  hand?,  and 
we  consented  to  run  our  chance.  How- 
ever, we  had  not  as  much  luck  as  we  ex- 
pected. In  three  days  we  fall  in  with 
the  Pompadour  privateer,  of  forty  guns, 
while  we  had  but  twenty-tbr^;  so  to  it 


we  went,  yard-arm  and  yard-arm.  Tht 
fight  lasted  for  three  hours,  and  I  v«ilj 
believe  we  should  have  taken  the  French* 
man,  had  we  but  had  some  mors  men  left 
behind ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  lost  all 
our  men  just  as  we  were  going  to  get  the 
victory. 

'*  I  was  once  more  in  the  power  of  ths 
French,  and  I  believe  it  would  have  gone 
hard  with  me  had  I  been  brought  back 
to  Brest ;  but,  by  good  fortune,  we  were 
re-laken  by  the  Viper.     I  had  almost  for- 
got to  tell  you  that,  in  that  engagement,  I 
was  wounded  in  two  places :  I  lost  fbor 
fingers  off  the  left  hand,  and  my  leg  was 
shot  off.     If  I  had  had  the  good  fortune 
to  have  lost  my  leg  and  use  of  mj  hand 
on  board  a  king's  ship,  and  not  on  board 
a  privateer,  I  should  have  been  entitled 
to  clothing  and  maintenance  during  the 
rest  of  my  life ;   but  that  was  not  my 
chance:  one  man  is  bom  with  a  silver 
spoon  in  his  mouth,  and  another  wiih  a 
wooden  ladle.  However,  blessed  be  God, 
I  enjoy  good  health,  and  will  for  ever 
love  liberty  and  Old  EngUnd.     Liberty, 
pro|>erty,   and  Old  England    for    ever, 
huzza  !*' 

Thus  saying,  he  limped  off,  leaving  me 
in  admiration  at  his  intrepidity  and  con- 
tent ;  nor  could  I  avoid  acknowledging^ 
that  an  habitual  acquaintance  with  misery 
serves  better  than  philosophy  to  teach  us 
to  despise  it.  Goldmitk 

§  l^.   A  Dialogue  between  Ultssbs  aid 
CiRcE,  in  Circe's  Island, 

Circe.  You  will  go  then,  Ulysses ;  bat 
why  will  you  go  ?  I  desire  you  to  spesk 
the  thoughts  of  your  heart.  Speak  with- 
out reserve — What  carries  you  from  mel 

Uliftses,  Pardon,  goddcs?,  the  weakne« 
of  human  nature.  My  heart  will  sigh  for 
my  country.  It  is  a  tenderness  which 
all  my  attachment  to  you  cannot  ovec^ 
come. 

Circe.  This  is  not  all.  I  perceive  yon 
are  afraid  to  declare  your  whole  mind : 
but  what  do  you  fear?  my  terron  are 
gone.  The  proudest  goddess  on  earth, 
when  she  has  favoured  a  mprUl  as  I  have 
favoured  you,  has  laid  her  divim'tj  and 
power  at  his  feet. 

Ul^fsses.  It  may  be  so,  while  there  stQl 
remains  in  her  heart  the  fomdness  o^ 
love,  or  in  her  mind  the  fear  of  shame. 
But  you,  Circe,  are  above  those  vulsar 
sensations. 

Circe.  I  understand '  your  cautioi^  il 
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belongs  to  your  character ;  and,  there- 
fore, to  take  all  diffidence  from  you,  I 
swear  by  Styx,  I  will  do  no  harm  to  you 
or  your  friends  for  any  thing  which  you 
Bay,  though  it  should  offend  me  ever  so 
much,  but  will  send  you  away  with  all 
the  marks  of  my  friendship.  Tell  roe, 
now,  truly,  what  pleasures  you  hope  to 
enjoy  in  the  barren  island  of  Ithaca,  which 
can  compensate  for  those  you  leave  in  this 
paradise,  exempt  from  all  cares,  and  over- 
flowing with  all  delights  ? 

Ulysset,  The  pleasures  of  virtue;  the 
supreme  happiness  of  doing  good.  Here 
I  do  nothing ;  my  mind  is  in  a  palsy  ;  its 
faculties  are  benumbed.  I  long  to  return 
into  action  again,  that  I  may  employ  those 
talents  and  virtues  which  I  have  culti- 
Tated  from  the  earliest  days  of  my  youth. 
Toils  and  cares  fright  not  me :  they  are 
the  exercise  of  my  soul ;  they  keep  it  in 
health  and  in  vigour.  Give  me  again  the 
fields  of  Troy,  rather  than  tliese  vacant 
groves;  there  I  could  reap  the  bright 
harvest  of  glory  ;  here  I  am  hid  from  the 
eyes  of  mankind,  and  begin  to  appear 
contemptible  in  my  own.  The  image  of 
my  former  self  haunts  and  seems  to  up- 
braid me  wherever  I  go :  I  meet  it  under 
the  gloom  of  every  shade;  it  even  in- 
trudes itself  into  your  presence,  and  chides 
roe  from  your  arms.  O  goddess  !  unless 
you  have  power  to  lay  that  troublesome 
spirit,  unless  you  can  make  me  forget  my- 
self, I  cannot  be  happy  here,  I  shall  every 
day  be  more  wretched. 

Circe,  May  not  a  wise  and  good  man, 
who  has  spent  all  his  youth  in  active  life 
and  honourable  danger,  when  he  begins 
to  decline,  have  leave  to  retire,  and  en- 
joy the  rest  of  his  days  in  quiet  and  plea- 
sure? 

Ulysus,  No  retreat  can  be  honourable 
tea  wise  and  good  man,  but  in  company 
with  the  Muses ;  I  am  deprived  of  that 
sacred  society  here.  The  Muses  will  not 
inhabit  the  abodes  of  voluptuousness  and 
sensual  pleasure.  How  can  I  study,  how 
can  I  think,  while  so  many  beasts  (and 
the  worst  beasts  I  know  are  men  turned 
into  beasts)  are  howling,  or  roaring,  or 
granting  about  me  ? 

Circe.  There  is  something  in  this ;  but 
this  is  not  all :  you  suppress  the  strongest 
reason  that  draws  you  to  Ithaca.  There 
is  another  image,  besides  that  of  your  for- 
mer self,  which  appears  to  you  in  all  parts 
of  this  island,— which  follows  your  walks, 
which  interposes  itself  between  you  and 


roe,  and  chides  you  from  my  arms :  it  is 
Penelo|)e,  Ulysses :  I  know  it  is.— Do 
not  pretend  to  deny  it ;  you  sigh  for  her 
in  my  bosom  itself.— And  yet  she  is  not 
an  immortal.— She  is  not,  as  I  am,  en- 
dowed with  the  gift  of  unfading  youth  t 
several  years  have  past  since  ner*s  has 
been  faded.  I  think,  without  vanity,  that 
she  was  never  so  handsome  as  I.  But 
what  is  she  now  ? 

UlysKs.  You  have  told  me  yourself,  ill 
a  former  conversation,  when  I  inquired 
of  you  about  her,  that  she  is  true  to  my 
bed,  and  as  fond  of  me  now,  after  twenty 
years  absence,  as  when  I  left  her  to  go  to 
Troy.  I  left  her  in  the  bloom  of  her 
youth  and  her  beauty.  How  much  must 
her  constancy  have  been  tried  since  that 
time!  how  meritorious  is  her  fidelity! 
Shall  I  reward  her  with  falsehood  t  shall 
I  forget  her  who  cannot  forget  me  7  who 
has  nothing  so  dear  to  her  as  my  remem- 
brance t 

Circe.  Her  love  is  preserved  by  the 
continual  hope  of  your  speedy  return. 
Take  that  hope  from  her :  let  your  com- 
panions return,  and  let  her  know  that 
you  have  fixed  your  abode  here  with 
me:  that  you  have  fixed  it  for  ever:  let 
her  know  that  she  is  free  to  dispose  of  her 
heart  and  her  hand  as  she  pleases :  send 
my  picture  to  her;  bid  her  compare  it 
with  her  own  face— If  all  this  does  not  cure 
her  of  the  remains  of  her  passion,  if  you 
do  not  hear  of  her  marrying  Eurymachus 
in  a  twelvemonth,  I  understand  nothing 
of  womankind. 

Ulu88e8,  O  cruel  goddess  !  why  will 
you  rorce  me  to  tell  you  those  truths  I 
wish  to  conceal?  If  by  such  unjust,  such 
barbarous  usage,  I  could  lose  her  heart,  it 
would  break  mine.  How  should  I  en- 
dure the  torment  of  thinking  that  I  had 
wronged  such  a  wife?  what  could  make 
me  amends  for  her  not  being  mine,  for 
her  being  another's  ?  Do  not  frown,  Circe ; 
I  own  (since  you  will  have  me  speak) 
I  own  you  could  not :  with  all  your  pride 
of  immortal  beauty,  with  all  your  magi- 
cal charms  to  assist  those  of  nature,  you 
are  not  such  a  powerful  charmer  as  she. 
You  feel  desire,  and  you  give  it;  but 
you  never  felt  love,  nor  can  you  inspire 
it.  How  can  I  love  one  who  would  have 
degraded  me  into  a  beast?  Penelope  raised 
me  into  a  hero  :  her  love  ennobled,  invi- 
gorated, exalted  my  mind.  She  bid  me 
go  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  though  the  part- 
ing with  me  was  worse  than  death  to  ber« 

^  M 
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«  coqioTal.   But  it  «■•  not  my  p*' 

tuiui  lo  ho**!  anjr  promolir'' 

fell  nick,  anJ  w  got  Ica^ 

■gaiu  with  forty  poun 

'ITiig  wjB  at  lUe  heginr 

war,  and  I  hoped  to  b< 

to  have  the  pleaiure  o 

iwy :    but  the  gOTen 

una  so  I  was  piwM' 

ever  1  could  aet  foo 

"  Thu  boatHwai 
an  ob^iioate  folio 
that  I  understood 
that    I  Bhamme 
l>ui,  God  know 
buaineiB,  and 
dering  what  ' 
however,  my 
•ome  comfo 
and  ibe  mr 
day,  but 
French,. 

"Our 
many  c 
not  uv 
part,  it 


.^j,  ^desB,  I  cbey™bul 


^■f  '^,..'    ''     I/.  iiiK  mul  Jill/,  a  Tide, 

'  -*^^^  ,  .*  ^ppy    period   of  the  goldn 

J  >^^y]»^','\^  Vitn  all    the  cslestiaL  inhabitaDii 

i^^"!^-^  .trmJed  lo  the  earth,  and  contersed  fe- 

ly  with  mortalsi,  nmong-  the  moa 


'T',  .'J^^i^^^tieriihed  of  the  liearcnly  powers  i 
■  ■xJiV.iViJr  '"■""•  ll'o  offapring  of  Jupiier,  Love  a' 

'#f 


^P^JU^P  were 

y<J^  (heir  lyriM  to 

rj^UiViaA  the  love 

'^ad  the  fear  of  the 

y,- _ jrji^  was  she,   how 

JVJTjTbMi  •■■'■e  did  sh< 


Joy.  Where  they  appeared  the  flowm 
ipniri);  up  beneolh  ihoir  feet,  ibe  sua 
IDOne  with  a  brighter  radiance,  and  all 
nature  seemed  embellished  by  iheii  pre- 
sence. They  were  iniieparible  compa- 
nion!!, and  their  growing  atlachToent  w«i 
rd  by  Jupiter,  who  bad  decreixl  ihii 

ized  be- 

;  amred 


a  lag 


iingu 
t  muturer  yi 


I  should  bf 

I  soon  as  they  v 


b«do 
me,  f 
ana) 
dar» 


^'V'.joo  of  cliildren  ;   to  do 


ipcr- 


the  fii 

-    .  ,„  .-licve  I 

>.^ioo  of  d,ilJ       . 
^^Z'f^goo^  office  of  kind  in- 
5^'^y  before  ine  iheir  wants; 
^^j^t  peiit'oM; 
ii^^fie  obiecta  of 
#•  V'i^dwved  the  favours  of  the 
^^■ball  I  banish  myself  for 
I^I^]^h  a  consort  (  shall  I  give 
^/fjsty  f*"  '''^  brutal  joys  of  a  aen- 
'W'kfepiDg  indeed  the  form  of  a 
/ijjt  ha»i»g  lost  the  human  soul,  or 
j»r,iJ  its  noble  and  godlike  powers? 
^'^tct,  f<"'6've  me  ;  1  carmol  bear  the 


but  in  the  mean  lime 
the  sons  of  iiiun  deviated  frani  their  na- 
tive innocence  ;  vice  and  ruin  overran  tl« 
earth  with  giant  strides;  and  Ast.Tea,wilh 
her  iruin  of  ceieixial  visitants,  forsoot 
their  polliitedabodes  :  Love  alone  reinain- 
cU,  liuving  been  stolen  away  by  Hope,  who 
WHS  hi:i  nursf,  and  conveyed  by  her  10 
the  forests  of  Arcadia,  where  he  ww 
brought  np  among  (he  shepherds.  Bui 
Jupiier  assigned  him  a 'different  partner, 
and  commanded  him  lo  espouse  Sorrow, 
for  the  daughter  of  Ale:  lie  complied  vritk 
reluctance;  for  ber  features  were  hinh 
and  diaagrceable ;  her  eyus  sunk,  fas 
forehead  contracted  into  perpelual  ffiii- 
kle^,  and  her  temples  were  covered  with* 
wreath  of  cypresa  and  wormwood.  Fran 
sprung  D  virgin,  in  whom  mi^ 


be  ( 


iced  t 


her  parents ;  but  tho  a 
ble  fealures  of  her  mother  wen  ao  mixid 
IFm.  '"'d    blended   wilh    the   sweetness  of  btT 

0^tt.  Be  gone— do  not  imagine  I  ask  father,  ihai  her  countenancc,thougb  mooni- 
U)  stay-  'I'he  daughter  of  the  Sun  is  riil,  was  highly  pleasing.  The  maids  and 
^jo  tnean-api riled  aa  to  solicit  a  mortal  shepherds  of  the  neighbouring  plains  ga- 
^^re  her  happiness  wilh  her.  It  ia  a  thured  round,  and  called  her  Pity.  A 
^pioess  which  I  find  you  cannot  enjoy,  red-breast  was  observed  to  build  in  iha 
^jty  you  and  deapise  you.  That  which  cabin  nhere  she  was  born ;  and  while^ 
|0U  seem  to  value  so  much,  I  have  no     was  yet  an  infant,  a  dove  pu.-au^  by  ■ 


infant,  a  di 

^ion  of.    All  you  have  said  seems  lo  me  hawk  flew  into  her  bosom.  Thi 

■  jargon  of  sentiments  fitter  for  a  silly  wo-  had  a  dejected  appearance,  but  aosottaM 

man  than  for  a  gnat  man.    Go,  read,  and  gentle  a  mien,  that  she  was  beloved  to  a 

spin  too,  if  you  please,  with  your  wife.    I  degree  of  enthusiasm.  Her  voice  was  tow 

forbid  you   to  remain  another  day  in  my  and   pluitltive,   but    inexpressibly   sweet; 

island.     You  shall  have  a  fair  wind  to  and  she  loved  to  lie  for  hour*  together 


carry  you  from  it.  Aflcr  that,  may  every 
'  viorm  that  Neptune  can  raise  puri-ue  and 
overwhelm  you  !    Be  gone,  I  say ;  quit 


bunks  of  some  wild  and  e 
choly  atream,  singing  to  her  lute.  9ha 
taught  men  lo  weep,  for  shs  tooka  stranw 
delight  in  tears;  and  often,  whan  th«  vit- 
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T^of  the  hamlet  were  assembled  at  their 

ig  sports,  she  would  steal  in  amopgst 

and  captivate  their  hearts  by  her 

3b,  full  of  a  charming  sadness.     She 

A    0T9  on  her  head  a  garland  composed  of 

T     er  father's  myrtles  twisted  with  her  mo- 

;  "therms  cypress. 

One  day,  as  she  sat  musing  by  the  wa* 
leri  of  Helicon,  her  tears  by  chance  fell 
iato  the  fountain;  and  ever  since,  the 
Muses'  spring  has  retained  a  strong  taste 
of  the  infusion.  Pity  was  commanded  by 
Jnpiier  to  follow  the  steps  of  her  mother 
through  the  world,  dropping  balm  into  the 
wounds  she  made,  and  binding  up  the 
bevts  she  had  broken.  She  follows  with 
her  hair  loose,  her  bosom  bare  and  throb- 
bing, her  garments  torn  by  the  briars,  and 
her  feet  bleeding  with  the  rongbness  of 
the  path.  The  nymph  is  mortal,  for  her 
motlier  is  so ;  and  when  she  has  fulfilled 
her  destined  course  upon  the  earth,  they 
ehall  both  expire  together,  and  Love  be 
ilgmiQ  united  to  Joy,  his  immortal  and 
kmg-betrothed  bride.        AikifCs  Mi$ceL 

§  15.  Scene  between  Colonel  Rivers  and 
Sir  Harrt  ;  in  tohich  the  Colonel^  from 
PrindpleM  of  Honour^  refiues  to  give 
Um  DqughUr  to  Sir  Harry. 

Sir  Har.  Colonel,  your  most  obedient ; 
I  am  come  upon  the  old  business  ;  for, 
HdWbb  I  am  allowed  to  entertain  hopes  of 
lliss  Risers,  I  shall  be  the  most  miserable 
of  all  human  beings. 

Rir.  Sir  Harry,  I  have  already  told 
you  by  letter,  and  I  now  tell  you  person* 
aiily,  {  caqaot  listen  to  your  proposals. 

Sir  Mot.   Np,Sir! 

Atv.  No,  Sir:  I  have  promi^  my 
4Migbter  te  Mr.  Sidney.  Do  you  know 
Ibet,  Sir  f 

Sir  tfor.  I  do :  but  what  then  ?  En- 
gigemmits  of  this  kind,  you  know 

Rh.  So  then,  you  do  know  I  have 
piOBiised  her  to  Mr.  Sidney  ? 

Sir  Hot.  I  do— but  I  also  know  that 
■■linn  are  not  finally  settled  between 
Mr.  Sidney  and  you ;  and  I  moreover 
know,  that  his  fortune  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  mine;  therefore 

JKu.  Sir  Harry,  kt  me  ask  yoi»  one 
qoeftion  before  you  make  yom*  coose- 

Sir  Uar.  JL  thousend,  if  you  please. 
Sir, 

JIj)^  Why  thep.  Sir,  let  me  ask  you, 
iriurt  you  have  evM*  observed  in  me,  or 
tt,  that  yoii  desins  me  sq  fami- 


liarly to  break  my  word  ?  I  thought.  Sir, 
yoQ  considered  me  as  a  man  of  honour. 

Sir  Har»  And  so  I  do,  Sir—  a  man  of 
the  nicest  honour. 

Riv,  And  yet,  Sir,  you  ask  me  to 
yiolate  the  sanctity  of  my  word  :  and  tell 
me  directly,  that  it  is  my  interest  to  be  a 
rascal! 

Sir  Har,  I  really  don't  understand  you. 
Colonel:  I  thought,  when  I  was  talking  to 
you,  I  was  talking  to  a  man  who  knew 
the  world :  and  as  you  have  not  yet 
signed 

Riv.  Why,  this  is  mending  matters 
with  a  witness !  And  so  you  think,  be« 
cause  I  am  not  legally  bound,  I  am 'under 
no  necessity  of  keeping  my  word !  Sir 
Harry,  laws  were  never  made  for  men  of 
honour  ;  they  want  no  bond  but  the  rec- 
titude of  their  own  sentiments :  and  laws 
are  of  no  use  but  to  bind  the  villains  of 
society. 

Sir  Har.  Well !  but  my  dear  Colonel, 
if  you  have  no  regard  for  me,  shew  some 
little  regard  for  your  daughter. 

Biv.  I  shew  the  greatest  regard  for  my 
daughter,  by  giving  her  to  a  man  of  ho- 
nour ;  and  I  must  not  be  insulted  with 
any  farther  repetition  of  your  proposals. 

Sir  Har.  Insult  you,  Colonel !  Is  the 
offer  of  my  alliance  an  insult?  Is  my  rea- 
diness to  mdke  what  settlements  you 
think  proper 

jRt0.  Sir  Harry,  I  should  consider  the 
offer  of  a  kingdom  an  insult,  if  it  were  to 
be  purchased  by  tbe  violation  of  my 
word.  Dei}ide.<*,  though  my  daughter  shall 
never  go  a  beggar  to  the  arms  of  her  hus- 
band, I  would  rather  see  her  happy  than 
rich ;  and  if  she  has  enough  to  provide 
handsomely  for  a  young  family,  and  some- 
thing to  spare  for  the  exigencies  of  a  wor- 
thy friend,  I  shall  think  her  as  affluent  as 
if  she  were  mistress  of  Mexico. 

Sir  Har,  Well,  Polonel,  I  have  done ; 
but  I  believe 

Riif,  Well,  Sir  Harry,  and  as  our  con- 
ference is  done,  wu  will,  if  you  please,  re- 
tire to  the  ladies.  I  shall  be  always  glad 
of  your  acquaintance,  though  I  cannot  re- 
ceive you  as  a  spn-in-law ;  for  a  union 
of  intecest  I  look  upon  as  a  union  of  dis- 
honCMir,  and  consider  a  marriage  for  mo- 
ney at  beet  but  a  legal  prostitution. 

§  16.  A  Dialogue  betwixt  Mercuky,  an 
English  Dueui»tt  and  a  North-Aumn^ 
can  Savage. 

Jhf^UiU.  Mercury,  CharonV  boat  is  OB 
2M2 
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the  other  side  of  the  water;  allow  me,  pentance:  and  he  will  follow  me  soon,  for 
before  it  returns,  to  have  some  con  versa-  his  surgeon  hat  declared  his  wound  to  be 
tion  with  the  North- American  Savage  mortal.  It  is  said  that  his  wife  is  dead  of 
whom  you  brought  hither  at  the  same  her  fright,  and  that  his  family  of  sevefi 
time  as  you  conducted  me  to  the  shades,  children  will  be  undone  by  his  death.  So 
I  never  saw  one  of  that  species  before,  1  am  well  revenged;  and  that  in  a  com- 
and  am  curious  to  know  what  the  animal  fort.  For  my  part,  I  had  no  wife.— I 
is.  He  looks  very  grim. — Pray,  Sir,  what  always  hated  marriage ;  my  whore  will 
is  your  name?  I  understand  you  speak  take  good  care  of  herself,  and  my  chil- 
English.  dren  are  provided  for  at  the  Foundh'ng 

Savage,  Yen,  I  learned  it  in  my  child-  Hospital, 
hood,  having  been  bred  up  for  some  years  Sixvage,  Mercury,  I  won*t  go  in  a  boat' 
in  the  town  of  New- York;  but  before  I  with  that  fellow.  He  has  murdered  his 
was  a  man  I  returned  to  my  countrymen,  countryman ;  he  has  murdered  his  friend, 
the  valiant  Mohawks;  and  being  cheated  I  say  I  won't  go  in  a  boat  with  that  fellow, 
by  one  of  yours  in  the  sale  of  some  rum,  I  will  swim  over  the  river :  I  can  swim 
I  never  cared  to  have  any  thing  to  do    like  a  duck. 

with  them  afterwards.  Yet  1  took  up  the  Mercury,  Swim  over  the  Styx!  it  must 
hatchet  for  them  with  the  rest  of  my  tribe  not  be  done;  it  is  against  the  lawsof  Plu- 
in  the  war  against  France,  and  was  killed  to's  empire.  You  must  go  in  the  boat, 
while  I  was  out  upon  a  scalping  party,    and  be  quiet. 

But  I  died  very  well  satisfied:  for  my  Savage,  Do  not  tell  me  of  laws :  lam 
friends  were  victorious,  and  before  I  was  a  Savage:  I  value  no  laws.  Talk  of  laws 
shot  I  had  scalped  seven  men  and  five  wo-  to  the  Englishman  :  there  are  laws  in  his 
men  and  children.  In  a  former  war  I  had  country,  and  yet  you  see  he  did  not  re« 
done  still  greater  exploits.  My  name  is  gard  them.  For  they  could  never  allow 
The  Bloody  Bear:  it  was  given  to  me  to  him  to  kill  his  fellow-subject  in  time  of 
express  my  fierceness  and  valour.  peace, because  he  asked  him  to  pay  a  debt. 

DuelliU,  Bloody  Bear,  1  respect  you,  I  know  that  the  English  are  a  barbarous 
and  am  much  your  humble  servant.  My  nation  ;  but  they  cannot  be  so  brutal  as 
name  is  Tom  Pushwell,  very  well  known  to  make  such  things  lawful, 
at  Arthur^s.  I  am  a  gentleman  by  my  Mercury.  You  reason  well  against  him. 
birth,  and  by  profession  a  gamester,  and  But  how  comes  it  that  you  are  so  offended 
man  of  honour.  I  have  killed  men  in  with  murder ;  you  who  have  massacred 
fair  fighting,  in  honourable  single  combat*,  women  in  their  sleep,  and  children  in  their 
but  do  not  understand  cutting  the  throats    cradles?  ' 

of  women  and  children.  Savage,  I  killed  none  but  my  enemies ; 

Sarase,  Sir,  that's  our  way  of  making  I  never  kilted  my  own  countrymen :  1 
war.  Every  nation  has  its  own  customs,  never  killed  my  friend.  Here,  take  my 
But  by  the  grimness  of  your  countenance,  blanket,  and  let  it  come  over  in  the  boat; 
and  that  hole  in  your  breast,  I  presume  but  see  that  the  murderer  does  not  sit 
you  were  killed,  as  I  Was  myself,  in  some  upon  it,  or  touch  it;  if  he  does  I  will  bam' 
scalping'^rty.  How  happened  it  that  your  it  in  the  fire  I  see  yonder.  Farewell. — I 
enemy  did  not  take  off  your  scalp  ?  am  resolved  to  swim  over  the  water. 

Duellist,  Sir,  I   was  killed  in  a  duel.        Mercury.  By  this  touch  of  my  wand  I 
A  friend  of  mine  had  lent  me  some  mo-    take  all  thy  strength  from  thee. — Swim 
ney ;  after  two  or  three  years,  being  in    now,  if  thou  canst 
great  want  himself,  he  asked  me  to  pay        Savage,  This  is  a  very  potent  enchan- 

him  ;  I  thought  his  demand  an  affront  to    ter. Restore  me  my  strength,  and  1 

my  honour,  and  sent  him  a  challenge,    will  obey  thee. 

Wo  met  in  Hyde  Park  ;  the  lellow  could        Mercury,  I  restore  it ;  but  be  orderly, 

not  fence:  1  was  the  adroitest  swordsman    and  do  as  I  bid  you,  otherwise  worse  will 

in  England.     I  gave  him  three   or  four    befall  you. 

wounds  ;  but  at  last  he  ran  upon  me  with        Duellist,  Mercury,  leave  him  to  me,  I 

Buch   impetuosity,  that  he  put  me  out  of    will  tutor  him  for  you.     Sirrah,  Savage, 

my  play,  and  I  could  not  prevent  him    dost  thou  pretend  to  be  ashamed  of  my 

from  whipping  me  through  the  lungs.     I    company?     Dost  thou  know  thaltrbave 

diid  the   next  day  as   a  man  of  honour    kept  the  best  company  in  England? 

should,  without  any  sniveling  signs  of  re-        Savage,  1  know  thou  art  a  scoundrel^ 
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—••Not  pay  thy  debts!  kill  thy  friend,  who 
lent  thee  money,  for  asking  thee  for  it! 
Oel  out  of  my  sight.  I  will  drive  thee 
into  Styx. 

Mercury.  Slop — I  command  thee.  No 
violence. — Talk  to  him  calmly. 

Savage,  I  must  obey  thee. — Well,  Sir, 
let  me  know  what  merit  you  had  to  in- 
troduce you  into  good  company?  What 
could  you  do  ? 

DtuUisl.  Sir,  I  gamed,  as  1  told  you.*-- 
Besides,  I  kept  a  good  table. —  I  ate  as 
well  as  any  man  in  England  or  France. 

Satxige,  Eat!  Did  you  ever  eat  the 
chine  of  a  Frenchman,  or  his  leg,  or  his 
shoulder  ?  There  is  fine  eating  !  I  have 
eat  twenty. — My  table  was  always  well 
served.  My  wife  was  the  best  cook  for 
dressing  of  man's  flesh  in  all  North  Ame- 
rica. You  will  not  pretend  to  compare 
your  eating  with  mine. 

Duellist,  I  danced  very  finely. 

Savage.  I  will  dance  with  ihee  for  thy 
ears. — I  can  dance  all  day  long.  1  can 
dance  the  war-dance  with  more  spirit  and 
.vigour  than  any  man  of  my  nation :  let 
jis  see  thee  begin  it.  How  thou  standest 
like  a  post !  Has  Mercury  struck  thee  with 
Jiis  enfeebling  rod?  or  art  thou  ashamed 
to  let  us  see  how  awkward  thou  art  ?  If 
he  would  permit  me,  I  would  teach  thee 
to  dance  in  a  way  that  thou  hast  not  yet 
learnt.  I  would  make  thee  caper  and 
leap  like  a  buck.  But  what  else  canst 
thou  do,  thou  bragging  rascal  ? 

DueUisl,  Oh,  heavens !  must  I  bear 
this?  what  can  I  do  with  this  fellow  ?  I 
have  neither  sword  nor  pistol ;  and 
his  shade  seems  to  be  twice  as  strong  as 
mine. 

Mercuiy.  You  must  answer  his  ques- 
tions. It  was  your  own  desire  to  have  a 
conversation  with  him.  He  is  not  well 
bred ;  but  he  will  tell  you  some  truths 
which  yoij  must  hear  in  this  place.  It 
would  have  been  well  for  you  if  you  had 
heard  them  above.  He  asked  you  what 
you  could  do  besides  eating  and  dancing. 

Dueilist.  I  sung  very  agreeably. 

Savage,  Let  me  hear  you  sing  your 
death-song,  or  the  war-whoop.  1  chal- 
lenge you  to  sing, — the  fellow  is  mute. — 
Mercury,  this  is  a  liar. — He  tells  us 
nothing  but  lies.  Let  me  pull  out  his 
tongue. 

Vuellist.  The  lie  given  me! — and, 
alas !  I  dare  not  resent  it.  Oh  !  what  a 
disgrace  to  the  family  of  the  Pushwells  I 
this  indeed  is  damnation. 


Mercury.  Here,  Charon,  take  these  two 
savages  to  your  care.  How  far  the  barba- 
rism of  the  Mohawk  will  excuse  his  horrid 
acts,  I  leave  Minos  to  judge;  but  the  Eng- 
lishman, what  excuse  can  he  plead  ?  The 
custom  of  duelling?  A  bad  excuse  at  the 
best!  but  in  his  case  it  cannot  avail.  The 
spirit  that  made  him  draw  his  sword  in  this 
combat  against  his  friend,  is  not  that  of  ho- 
nour ;  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  furies,  of  Alecto 
herself.  To  her  he  must  go,  for  she  hath 
long  dwelt  in  his  merciless  bosom. 

Savage.  If  he  is  to  be  punished,  turn 
him  over  to  me.  I  understand  the  art  of 
tormenting.  Sirrah,  I  begin  with  this  kick 
on  your  breech.  Get  you  into  the  boat, 
or  ril  give  you  another.  I  am  impatient 
to  have  you  condemned. 

Duellist,  Oh,  my  honour,  my  honour, 
to  what  infamy  art  thou  fallen ! 

Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 

§17.  Bates's  Rules  for  Composition. 

Smith.  How,  Sir,  helps  for  wit ! 

Bayes.  Ay,  Sir,  that's  my  position: 
and  I  do  here  aver,  that  no  man  the  sun 
eVr  shone  upon,  has  parts  sufficient  to 
furnish  out  a  »tagc,  except  it  were  by  the 
help  of  these  my  rules. 

SmitJi.  What  are  those  rules,  I  pray  ? 

Bayes.  Why,  Sir,  my  first  rule  is  the 
rule  of  transversion,  or  regula  duplex^ 
changing  verse  into  prose,  and  prose  into 
verse,  alternately,  as  you  please. 

Smith,  Well,  but  how  is  this  done  by 
rule,  Sir? 

Bayes,  Why  thus,  Sir;  nothing  so  easy, 
when  understood.  I  take  a  book  in  my 
hand,  either  at  home  or  elsewhere  (for 
that's  all  one)  ;  if  there  be  any  wit  in't 
(as  there  is  no  book  but  has  some)  I  trans- 
verse; that  is,  if  it  be  prose,  put  it  into 
verse  (but  that  takes  up  some  time) ;  and 
if  it  be  verse  put  it  into  prose. 

Smith,  Methinks,  Mr.  Bayes,  that  put- 
ting verse  into  prose,  should  be  called 
transprosing. 

Bayes.  By  my  troth,  Sir,  it  is  a  very 
good  notion,  and  hereafter  it  shall  be  so. 

Smith.  Well,  Sir,  and  what  d'ye  do 
with  it  then? 

Bayes.  Make  it  ray  own ;  'tis  so  changed 
that  no  man  can  know  it — My  next  rule 
is  the  rule  of  concord,  by  way  of  table- 
book.     Pray  observe. 

Smith.  I  hear  you.  Sir;  go  on. 

Bayes.  As  thus :  I  come  into  a  coffee- 
house, or  some  other  place  where  witty 
men  resort;  1  make  as  if  I  minded  no- 
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thing  (do  ye  mark?)  but  as  soon  as  any 
one  speaks — pop,  I  slap  it  down,  and  make 
that  too  my  own. 

Smith.  But,  Mr  Bnyes,  are  you  not 
sometitties  in  danger  of  their  making  you 
restore  by  force,  what  you  have  gotten 
thus  by  art? 

Bayes,  No,  Sir,  the  world's  unmindful ; 
they  never  take  notice  of  these  things. 

Smith.  But  pray,  Mr.  Bayes,  among  all 
your  other  rules,  have  you  no  one  rule  for 
invention? 

Bayes.  Yes,  Sir,  that's  my  third  rule: 
that  1  have  here  in  my  pocket. 

Smith.  What  rule  can  that  be,  I  wonderT 

Bayes.  Why,  Sir,  when  I  have  any 
thing  to  invent,  I  never  trouble  my  head 
about  it,  as  other  men  do,  but  presently 
turn  over  my  book  of  Drama  common- 
places, and  there  1  have,  at  one  view,  all 
that  Peraius,  Montaigne,  Seneca's  trage* 
dies,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Claudian,  Pliny, 
Plutarch's  Lives,  and  the  rest,  have  ever 
thought  upon  this  subject ;  and  so,  in  a 
tr;ce,  by  leaving  out  a  few  words,  or  put- 
ting in  others  of  my  own — the  business  is 
done. 

Smith.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bayes,  this  is  as 
sure  and  compendious  a  way  of  wit  as 
«ver  1  heard  of. 

Bayea.  Sir,  if  you  make  the  least  scru« 
lie  of  the  efficacy  of  these  my  rules,  do 
lut  come  to  the  play-house  and  you  shall 
judge  of  them  by  the  effects.— But  now, 
pray.  Sir,  may  1  ask  you  how  you  do 
when  you  write? 

Smith.  Faith,  Sir,  for  the  most  part, 
I  am  in  pretty  good  health. 

Bayes.  Ay,  but  1  mean,  what  do  you 
do  when  you  write  ? 

Smith.  1  take  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
•it  down. 

Bayes.  Now  I  write  standing;  that's 
one  thing :  and  then  another  thing  is — 
with  what  do  you  prepare  yourself? 

SmitL  Prepare  myself  I  What  the  devil 
does  the  fool  mean  ? 

Bayes.  Why  I'll  tell  you  now  what  I 
do:— If  I  am  to  write  familiar  things,  as 
sonnets  to  Armida,  and  the  like,  I  make 
use  of  stew'd  prunes  only  *  but  when  I  have 
a  grand  design  in  hand,  i  ever  take  phy* 
sic  and  l9t  blood :  for  when  you  would 
have  pure  sw'iftJxesB  of  thought,  and  fiery 
flights  of  fiancy,  you  must  have  a  care  of 
the  Dcnsive  part.-^In  fine,  you  must  purge 
the  Delly. 

SmitL  By  my  troth,  Sir,  this  is  a  most 
admirable  receipt  for  writino-. 
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Bayes.  Ay,  'tis  my  fecret ;  and,  in 
good  earnest,  I  think  one  of  the  b^  I 
have. 

Smith.  In  good  faith.  Sir,  and  that  may 
very  well  be. 

Bayes.  May  be,  Sir,  Fm  sure  on't 
Experto  crede  Roberto.  But  I  mast  give 
you  this  caution  by  the  way — be  sure  yoa 
never  take  snuff  when  you  write. 

Smith.  Why  so.  Sir  ? 

Bayes.  Why,  it  spoiled  roe  onoe  one 
of  the  sparkishest  plays  in  all  England. 
But  a  friend  of  mine,  at  Gresham  College, 
has  promised  to  help  me  to  some  spiiit  of 
brains — and  that  shall  do  mj  bnaiiieat. 

§  18.    A  Dialogue  between  PuwrAeEider 
and  Pliny  Uie  Younger. 

Pliny  the  Elder.  The  account  that  yoa 
give  me,  nephew,  of  your  behavioiHramidfit 
the  terrors  and  perils  that  AdK>mpanied 
the  first  eruption  of  Vesavius,  does  not 
please  me  much.  There  was  more  of  va- 
nity in  it  than  true  magnanimity.  Nothing 
is  great  that  is  unnatural  and  affected 
When  the  earth  shook  beneath  yOa,  whm 
the  heavens  were  obscured  with  sulphum- 
ous  clouds,  full  of  ashes  and  cinders  thirowii 
up  from  the  bowels  of  the  new-formed  vol* 
cano,  when  all  nature  seemed  on  thehrial 
of  destruction,  to  be  reading  Idvy,  sid 
making  extracts,  as  if  all  had  been  mk 
and  quiet  about  you,  was  an  absurd  nfbo' 
tation. — To  meet  danger  with  courage  ii 
the  part  of  a  man,  but  to  be  lasmUe 
of  it,  is  brutal  stupidity :  and  to  pielsod 
insensibility  where  it  cannot  exist,  isaii- 
dictilous  falseness.  When  you  afterwanh 
refused  to  leave  your  aged  mother,  and 
save  yourself  without  her  by  flight,  yet 
indeed  acted  nobly.  It  was  also  beeom- 
ing  a  Roman  to  keep  up  her  spiiits, 
amidst  all  the  horrors  of  that  dreadfal 
scene,  by  shewing  yourself  andisBMysd 
and  courageous.  But  the  merit  and  ^hfj 
of  this  part  of  .your  conduct  is  sunk  by  ttb 
other,  which  ^Ves  an  air  of  otitentaiioe 
and  vanity  to  the  whole. 

Pliny  the  Younger.  That  Tvl^jariniiidi 
should  suppose  my  attention  to  my  stodiei 
in  such  a  conjuncture  unnatural  and  aflhct- 
ed,  I  should  not  much  wondctr:  bat  ttet 
you  would  blame  it  as  such,  I  did  not  ex- 
pect: you,  who  approached  lilill  neirtr 
than  I  to  the  fiery  storm,  and  died  lyy  the 
suffocating  heat  of  the  vapour. 

Pliny  the  Elder.  I  died,  aft  a  good  and 
brave  man  ought  to  die,  in  doing  my  doty. 
Let  me  recall  to  your  memory  all  the 
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particulars,  and  then  you  sliall  judge  your- 
self on  the  difference  of  your  conduct  and 
mine.     I  was  the  praefect  of  the  Roman 
fleet,  which  then  lay  at  Misenum.     Upon 
the  first  account  I  received  of  the  very 
uouBual  cloud  that  appeared  in  the  air,  I 
ordered  a  vessel  to  carry  me  out  to  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  that  I  might  the 
better  observe  the  phenomenon,  and  try  to 
discover  its  nature  and  cause.    This  1  did 
as  a  philosopher,  and  it  was  a  curiosity 
proper  and  natural   to   a  searching,   in- 
quisitive mind.  I  offered  to  take  you  with 
tne,  and  surely  you  should  have  desired 
to  go  ;  for  Livy  might  have  been  read  at 
any  other  time,  and  such  spectacles  are 
not  frequent;    but  you   remained   fixed 
and  chained  down  to  your  book  with  a 
padaotic  attachment.      When  I  came  out 
ifom  my  house  1   found   all  the  people 
forsaking  their  dwellings,  and  flying  to 
the  sea,  as  the  safest  retreat.     To  assist 
them,  and  all  others  who  dw^elt  on   the 
coast,  1  immediately  ordered  the  fleet  to 
put   out,   and   sailed  with  it  round  the 
whole  bay  of  Naples,  steering  particularly 
to  those  parts  of  the  shore  where  the  dan- 
ger was  greatest,  and  from  whence  the  in- 
ibabitaats   were  endeavouring  to   escape 
with  the  most  trepidation.     Thus  I  spent 
the  whole  day,  and  preserved  by  my  care 
some  thousands  of  lives ;  noting  at  the 
aame  time,  with  a  steady  composure  and 
freedom  of  mind,  the  several  forms  of 
aiud  phenomena  of  the  eruption.  Towards 
night,  as  we  approached  to  the  foot  of  Ve- 
wivius,  all  the  galleys  were  covered  with 
uaUes  and  embers,  which  grew  hotter  and 
hotter;   then  showers  of  pumice-stones, 
and  burnt  and  broken  pyrites,  began  to 
fall  on  our  heads;  and  we  were  stopped 
by  the  obstacles  which  the  ruins  of  the 
mountains  had  suddenly  formed  by  fall- 
ing into  the  sea,  and  almost  filling  it  up 
on  the  part  of  the  coast.     I  then  com- 
manded my  pilot  to  steer  to  the  villa  of 
my  friend  Fomponianus,  which  you  know 
was  situated  in  the  inmost  recess  of  the 
bay^     The  wind  was  very  favourable  to 
cUirry  me  thither,  but  would  not  allow 
him  to  put  off  from  the  shore,  as  he  wish- 
ed to  have  done.      We  were   therefore 
€K>nstrained  to  pass  the  night  in  his  hou5e. 
Tbey  watched,  and  I  slept,  until  the  heaps 
of  pemice-siones,   which  fell   from   the 
clouds,  that  had   now  been  impelled  to 
that  side  of  the  bay,  rose  so  high  in  the 
area  of  the  apartment  I  lay  iu,  that  I 
could  not  have  gut  out  had  1  staid  any 


longer ;  and  the  earthquakes  were  so  vio- 
lent, as  to  threaten  every  moment  the  fall 
of  the  house :  we  therefore  thought  it 
more  safe  to  go  into  the  open  air,  guard- 
ing our  heads  as  well  as  we  could  with 
.  [lillows  tied  upon  them.  The  wind  con- 
tinuing adverse,  and  the  sea  very  rough, 
we  remained  on  the  shore  until  a  sulphu- 
reous and  fiery  vapour  oppressed  my  weak 
lungs,  and  ended  my  life. — ^In  all  this  I 
hope  that  I  acted  as  the  duty  of  my  sta^* 
tion  required,  and  with  true  magnani- 
mity. But  on  this  occasion,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  your  life,  I  must  say, 
my  dear  nephew,  that  there  was  a  vanity 
mixed  with  your  virtue,  which  hurt  and 
disgraced  it.  Without  that,  you  would 
have  been  one  of  the  worthiest  men  that 
Rome  has  produced ;  for  none  ever  excel- 
led you  in  the  integrity  of  your  heart  and 
greatness  of  your  sentiments.  Why  would 
you  lose  the  substance  of  glory  by  seeking 
the  shadow  ?  Your  eloquence  had  the 
same  fault  as  your  manners :  it  was  too 
affected.  You  professed  to  make  Cicero 
your  guide  and  your  pattern  :  but  when 
one  reads  his  panegyric  upon  Julius  Cae- 
sar, in  his  oration  for  Marcellus,  and 
yours  upon  Trajan  ;  the  first  seems  the 
language  of  nature  and  truth,  raised  and 
dignified  with  all  the  majesty  of  the  most 
sublime  eloquence ;  the  latter  appears  the 
studied  harangue  of  a  florid  rhetorician, 
more  desirous  to  shine  and  set  off  his  own 
wit,  than  to  extol  the  great  man  he  was 
praising. 

Pliny  the  Younger,  I  have  too  high  a 
respect  for  you,  uncle,  to  question  your 
judgment  either  of  my  life  or  my  writings ; 
they  might  both  have  been  better,  if  I 
had   not  been   too  solicitous    to  render 
them  perfect.     But  it  is  not  for  me  to  say 
much  on  that  subject :  permit  me  there- 
fore to  return  to  the  subject  on  which  we 
began  our  conversation.     What  a  direful 
calamity  was  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
which  you  have  now  been  describing ! 
Do  you  not  remember  the  beauty  of  that 
charming  coast,  and  of  the  mountain  it- 
self, before  it  was  broken  and  torn  with 
the  violence  of  those  sudden  fires  that 
forced  their  way  through  it,  and  carried 
desolation  and  ruin  over  all  the  neigh- 
bouring country?     The  foot  of  it  was  co- 
vered with  corn-fields  and  rich  meadows, 
interspersed  with  fine  villas  and  magni- 
ficent towns  ;  the  sides  of  it  were  clothed 
with  the  best  vines  in  Italy,  producing 
the   richest  and   noblest   wines.      How 
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quick,  how   unexpected,    how  dreadful    dous ! — Fancy  it  Burgundy,  only  (iney 


the  change !  all  was  at  once  overwhelmed 
with  ashes,  and  cinders,  and  fiery  tor- 
rents, presenting  to  the  eye  the  most  dis- 
mal scene  of  horror  and  destruction! 

Pliny  the  Elder,  You  paint  it  very  tru- 
ly.— But  has  it  never  occurred  to  your 
mind,  that  this  change  is  an  emblem  of 
that  which  must  happen  to  every  rich, 
luxurious  state?  While  the  inhabiUnts 
of  it  are  sunk  in  voluptuousness,  while  all 
is  smiling  around  them,  and  they  think 
that  no  evil,  no  danger  is  nigh,  the  seeds 
of  destruction  are  fermenting  within ;  and, 
breaking  out  on  a  sudden,  lay  waste  all 
their  opulence,  all  their  delights;  till  they 
are  left  a  sad  monument  of  divine  wrath, 
and  of  the  fatal  effects  of  internal  corrup- 
tion. Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 

^  1 9«     Humorous  Scene  at  an  Inn  between 
Boniface  and  Aimwell. 

£071.  This  way,  this  way.  Sir. 
Aim,  YouVe  my  landlord,  I  suppose? 
Bon.  Yes,  Sir,  Vm  old  Will  Boniface ; 
pretty  well  known  upon  this  road^  as  the 
saying  is. 

Aim,  O,  Mr.  Boniface,  your  servant. 
Bon,  O,  Sir, — ^What  will  your  honour 
please  to  drink,  as  the  saying  is? 

Aim,  I  have  heard  your  town  of  Lich- 
field much  famed  for  ale ;  I  think  1*11  taste 
that. 

Bon,  Sir,  I  have  now  in  my  cellar,  ten 
tun  of  the  best  ale  in  Staffordshire ;  'tis 
smooth  as  oil,  sweet  as  milk,  clear  as  am- 
ber, and  strong  as  brandy  ;  and  will  be 
just  fourteen  years  old  the  fifth  day  of  next 
"March,  old  style. 

Aim,  You  re  very  exact,  I  find,  in  the 
pge  of  your  ale. 

Ban.  As  punctual,  Sir,  as  I  am  in  the 
pge  of  my  children :  I'll  shew  you  such 
pie.— Here,  tapster;  broach  number  1706, 
as  the  saying  is — Sir,  you  shall  taste  my 
pnno  doraini.-r-rl  have  lived  in  Lichfield, 
man  and  boy,  above  eigbt-and-fifly  years, 
and,  I  believe,  have  not  consumed  eight- 
and-fifty  ounces  of  meat. 

Aim.  At  a  yneal  you  mean,  if  one  may 
guess  by  your  bulk. 

Bon.  Not  in  my  life.  Sir;  I  have  fed 
purely  upon  ale;  1  have  eat  my  ale,  drank 
my  ale,  and  I  always  sleep  upon  my  ale. 

Enter  Tapster  with  a  Tankard, 
Now,  Sir,  you  shall  see— Your  worship's 
health:  [Dnnfc«]_Ha!    delicious,  deli- 


it— «nd  'tis  worth  ten  shillings  a  quart 
Aim,  [Drinks']  'Tis confounded  strong. 
Bon.  Strong  1  it  must  be  so,  or  how 
would  we  be  strong  that  drink  it  t 

Aim.  And  have  you  lived  so  long  upoi 
this  ale,  landlord? 

Ban,  Eight-and* fifty  yean  apon  my 
credit.  Sir:  but  it  kill'd  ray  wile,  poor 
woman  1  as  the  saying  is* 

Aim.  How  came  that  to  paasf 
JBon.  I  don't  know  how.  Sir— she 
would  not  let  the  ale  take  its  nataral 
course,  Sir :  she  was  for  qualifying  it 
every  now  and  then  with  a  dram,  as  the 
saying  is ;  and  an  honest  gentleman  that 
came  this  way  from  Ireland,  made  her  a 
present  of  a  dozen  bottles  of  usquebaugh 
— but  the  poor  woman  was  never  well  af- 
ter— But  however,  I  was  obliged  to  the 
gentleman,  you  know. 

Aim,  Why,  was  it  the  usquebaugh  that 
killed  her? 

Bon.  My  Lady  Bountiful  said  so-^ 
She,  good  lady,  did  what  could  be  done: 
she  cured  her  of  three  tympanies ;  but  the 
fourth  carried  her  off:  but  she's  happy, 
and  I'm  contented,  as  the  saying  is. 

Aim,  Who's  that  Lady  Bountiful  yoa 
mentioned  ? 

Bon.  Odds  my  life,  Sir,  we'll  drink 
her  health:  [Drinks'] — My  Lady  Bona- 
tiful  is  one  of  the  best  of  women.  Her 
last  husband.  Sir  Charles  Bountiful,  left 
her  worth  a  thousand  pounds  a-year; 
and,  I  believe,  she  lays  out  one-half  on't 
in  charitable  uses  for  the  good  of  lux 
neighbours. 

Aim,  Has  the  lady  any  children  f 
JBon.  Yes,  Sir,  she  has  a  daughter  by 
Sir  Charles;  the  finest  woman  in  all  our 
county,  and  the  greatest  fortune.  She  has 
a  son  too,  by  her  first  husband,  'Squire  Sol- 
len,  who  married  a  fine  lady  from  Londoa 
t'other  day:  if  you  please.  Sir,  well 
drink  his  health.  [Drinks.] 

Aim,  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  f 
JBon.  Why,  Sir,  the  man's  well  enough: 
says  little,  thinks  less,  and  does  nothing  at 
all,  faith:  but  he's  a  man  of  great  estate, 
and  values  nobody. 

Aim,  A  sportsman,  I  suppose? 
Bon,  Yes,  he's  a  man  of  pleasure :  he 
plays  at  whist,  and  smokes  his  pipe  eig|ht- 
and-forty  hours  together  sometimes. 

Aim,  A  fine  sportsman,  truly  I—^-and 
married  you  say? 

Bon,  Aye;  and  to  a  curious  womaa, 
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8ir,-»-Butbe'8iny1andlord9and8oainany        DofUne^.  I  am  sorry  for  you,  yery 

you  know,  would  not Sir,  my  ham-    sorry  :  for  if  you  never  were  in  Britain, 

ble  service  to  you.  [Diinib.] -^Though  I    you  never  ate  the  best  oysters  in  the  whole 
value  not  a  farthing  what  he  cau  do  to    world. 

me  ;  I  pay  him  his  rent  at  quarter-day ;        Apichu,  Pardon  me,  Sir,  your  Sand- 
I  have  a  good  running  trade;  -I  have  but    wich  oysters  were  brought  to  Rome  in  my 

one  daughter,  and  I  can  give  her ^but    time. 

no  matter  for  that.  Darteneuf.  They  could  not  be  fresh : 

Aim,  You're  very  happy,  Mr.  Boni-  they  were  good  for  nothing  there : — ^Yoa 
face;  pray  what  other  company  have  you  should  have  come  to  Sandwich  to  eat 
in  town?  them :  it  is  a  shame  for  you  that  you  did 

Bon.  A  power  of  fine  ladies;  and  then  not — ^An  epicure  talk  of  danger  when  he 
we  have  the  French  officers.  is  in  search  of  a  dainty  I  did  not  Leander 

Aim.  O  that's  right,  you  have  a  good  swim  over  the  Hellespont  to  get  to  his  mis- 
many  of  those  gentlemen:  pray  how  do  tress?  and  what  is  a  wench  to  a  barrel  of 
you  like  their  company?  excellent  oysters? 

Bon,  So  well,  as  the  saying  is,  that  (  Apiciui,  Nay — I  am  sure  you  cannot 
could  wish  we  had  as  many  more  of  'em.  blame  me  for  any  want  of  alertness  in 
They're  full  of  money,  and  pay  double  seeking  fine  fishes.  I  sailed  to  the  eoast 
for  every  thing  they  have.  1  hey  know,  of  Afric,  from  Mintumas  in  Campania, 
Sir,  that  we  paid  good  round  taxes  for  only  to  taste  of  one  species,  which  I  heard 
the  making  of  em ;  and  so  they  are  willing  was  larger  there  than  it  was  on  our  coast, 
to  reimburse  us  a  little :  one  of  'em  lodges  and  finding  that  I  had  received  a  false  in- 
in  my  house.  [^BeU  rings.] — I  bee  your  formation,!  returned  again  without  deign- 
worsbip's  pardon — I'll  wait  on  you  in  half   ing  to  land. 

a  minute.  Dartetieuf,  There  was  some  sense  in 

that :  but  why  did  you  not  also  make  a 

$  20.     A  Dialogue  between  M.  Apicius    voyage  to  Sandwich  ?    Had  you  tasted 

and  Dart£nbuf.  thoae  oysters   in    their    perfection,   you 

would  never  have  come  back  :  you  would 

Darteneuf,  Alas  I  poor  Apicius — ^Ipity    have  ate  till  you  burst. 

thee  much  for  not  having  lived  in  my  age        Apicuu,    I   wish   I  had  : — It  would 

and  my  country.    How  many  good  dishes    have  been  better  than  poisoning  myself,  as 

have  I  ate  in  England,  that  were  unknown    i  did,  because,  when  I  came  to  make  up 

at  Rome  in  thy  days!  my  accounts,  I  found  I  had  not  much 

Apicius,  Keep  your  pity  for  yourself   above  the  poor  sum  of  fourscore  thousand 

— how  many  good  dishes  have  I  ate  in    pounds  left,  which  would  not  afford  me  a 

Rome,  the  knowledge  of  which  has  been    table  to  keep  me  from  starving. 

lost  in  these  latter  degenerate  days!  the        Darteneuf,  A  sum  of  fourscore  thou- 

fat  paps  of  a  sow,  the  livers  of  scan,  the    gand  pounds  not  keep  you  from  sUrving  I 

brains  of  phenicopters,  and  the  tripota-    would  I  had  had  it !    I  should  not  have 

num,  which  consisted  of  three  sorts  of   gpeat  it  in  twenty  years,  though  I  had 

fish  for  which  you  have  no  names,  the    i^ept  the  best  table  in  LdMon,  supposing 

lupis  roarinus,  the  myso,  and  the  rou-    x  had  made  no  other  expence. 

n^nus.  Apicius,  Alas,  poor  man!  this  shews 

Darteneuf.  1  thought  the  muraena  had    that  you  English  have  no  idea  of  the  lux- 

been  our  lamprey.      We  have  excellent    ^ry  that  reigned  in  our  tables.     Before  I 

ones  in  the  Severn.  died,  I  had  spent  in  my  kitchen  807,3912. 

Apicius,  No  : — ^the  mursna  was  a  salt-    1$$.  4c/. 
water  fish,  and  kept  in  ponds  into  which        Dartene^f,  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of 
the  sea  was  admitted.  it :  there  is  an  error  in  the  account. 

Darteneuf  Why  then  I  dare  say  our  ^picms.  Why,  the  establishment  of 
lampreys  are  better.  Did  you  ever  eat  Lucullus  for  his  suppers  in  the  Apollo,  I 
any  of  them  potted  or  stewed?  mean  for  every  supper  he  ate  in  the  room 

Apicius.  I  was  never  in  Britain.    Your    which  he  called  by  that  name,  was  5000 
country  then  was  too  barbarous  for  me  to    drachms,  which  is  in  your  money  1614/. 
go  thither.    I  should  have  been  afraid  that    1 1^.  8c{. 
the  Britons  would  have  ate' me.  Darteneuf.  Would  I  liad  supped  with 
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bim  there !     But  ia  there  no  bluoder  in 
then  calcaletioM  t 

Jfidut,  Ask  your  leemed  men  that*«- 
I  count  as  they  tell  me.— *Bat  perhaps  yoo 
may  think  that  these  ieaita  were  only 
made  by  great  men,  like  Lucullus,  who 
had  plundered  all  Asia  to  help  him  in  his 
housekeeping.  What  will  you  say  when 
I  tell  yoQ,  that  the  player  JDsopus  had 
one  di«h  that  cost  htm  0000  sestertia,  that 
is,  4843(.  lOs.  English. 

Darieneuf.  What  will  I  say !  why,  that 
i  pity  poor  Gibber  and  Booth :  and  that, 
if  I  had  known  this  when  I  was  alite,  1 
should  have  hanged  myself  for  Yexation 
that  I  did  not  live  in  those  days. 

ApichiM,  Well  you  might,  wdl  you 
night— You  do  not  know  what  eating  is. 
You  never  could  know  it.  Nothing  less 
than  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  empire  is 
•efficient  to  enable  a  man  to  keep  a  good 
table.  Our  players  were  richer  by  far 
than  your  princes. 

Dartenmf,  Oh  that  I  had  but  lived  in 
the  blessed  reign  of  Caligula,  or  of  ViteU 
lins,  or  of  Heliogabalus,  and  had  been 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  dining  with 
their  slaves! 

ApiehtB.  Ay,  there  you  touch  me.~I 
•m  miserable  Uiat  I  died  before  their  good 
times.  They  carried  the  glories  of  their 
table  much  farther  than  the  best  eaters  of 
the  age  that  I  lived  in.  Vitellius  spent  in 
mating  and  drinking,  within  one  year,  what 
would  amount  in  your  money  to  above 
ecffen  millions  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  He  told  me  so  himself  in  a  con- 
versation I  had  with  him  not  long  ago. 
And  the  others  you  mentioned  did  not 
fall  short  of  his  royal  magtiiHoence. 

'Darieneuf.  These  indeed  were  great 
prmoes.  But  what  affects  me  moift  is  the 
dish  of  that  }nlyer,  that  d-*— ^d  fellow 
.^sopus.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  his 
liaving  lived  so  much  better  than  I.  Pray 
of  what  ingredients  might  the  dish  he 
pard  so  much  for  consist  ? 

Afkku.  ChicAy  of  singing  birds.  It 
was  that  which  so  greatly  enhanced  the 

Darfsfieiif.  'Of  mnging  birds !  ohoke 
bim— ^I  never  ate  but  one,  which  I  stole 
from  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  and  all 
London  was  in  an  uproar  about  it,  as  if  I 
hedatolen  and  roasted  a  child.  But  upon 
reoolkeotion,  I  begin  to  doubt  whether  I 
have  so  much  reason  to  envy  iEsopus ;  for 
the  singing  bird  which  I  «te  was  no  better 
in  its  taste  than  a  fat  lark  or  a  thrush  :  it 


was  not  so  good  as  a  wbeat-ear  or  becs- 
figae ;  and  therefore  I  saspect  that  all  the 
luxury  you  have  bragged  of,  was  nolhisg 
but  vanity  and  foolish  expence.     It  wm 
like  that  of  the  son  of  .^sopas,  who  di»> 
solved  pearls  ia  vinegar,  and  drank  thsa 
at  supper.    I  will  be  d         d,  if  a  hamch 
of  venison,  and  my  favouritB   hai»-pie^ 
were  not  much  better  dishes  than  any  at 
the  table  of  Vitellitis  himself.     I  do  not 
find  that  you  had  ever  any  good  soaps^ 
without  which  no  man  of  taste  can  possi- 
bly dine.     Tlie  rebbits  in  Italy  are  not  fit 
to  eat ;  and  what  is  better  than  the  wing 
of  one  of  our  English  wild  rabbits !  I  hsve 
been  told  that  you  had  no  turkeys.     The 
mutton   in  Italy  is   very   ilU^voarsd ; 
and  as  for  your  boars  roasted  whole,  I 
despise  them ;  they  were  only  fit  to  be 
served  up  to  the  mob  at  a  corporetion 
^Nist,  or  election  dinner.    A  small  bar- 
becued hog  is  worth  a  hundred  of  tbem  ; 
and  a  good  collar  of  Shrewsbury  brawn 
is  a  much  belter  dish. 

Apicius,  If  you  had  some  kinds  of 
meat  that  we  wanted,  yet  our  cookery 
must  have  been  greatly  superior  to  yours. 
Our  cooks  were  so  exoellent,  that  they 
could  give  to  hog*s  flesh  the  taste  of  aU 
other  meats. 

Darieneuf,     I  should  not    have  liked 

their  d d  imitations.    You  might  si 

easily  have  imposed  on  a  good  connoi^ 
seur  the  copy  of  a  fine  picture  for  the  ori- 
^nal.  Our  cooks,  on  the  contrary,  give  to 
all  other  meats  a  rich  flavour  of  bacoii, 
without  destroying  that  which  makes  the 
distinction  of  one  from  another.  I  havs 
not  the  least  doubt  that  our  essence  of 
hams  is  a  much  better  suuce  than  any 
that  ever  was  used  by  the  ancitruts.  We 
have  a  hundred  ragouts,  the  composition 
of  which  exceeds  all  description.  Had 
yours  been  as  good,  you  could  not  have 
lolled,  as  you  did,  upon  couches,  while 
you  were  eating  ;  they  would  have  made 
you  sit  up  and  attend  to  yoar  business. 
Then  you  had  a  custom  of  hearing  things 
read  to  you  while  you  were  at  supper. 
This  shews  you  were  not  so  well  enter- 
tained as  we  are  with  our  meat.  For  my 
own  part,  when  I  was  at  table,  I  oould 
mind  nothing  else  :  I  neither  heard, eaw, 
nor  spoke :  jf  only  smelt  and  tasted.  But 
the  worst  of  all  is,  that  you  had  no  wine 
fit  to  be  named  with  good  clai^  or  Bur- 
gundy, or  Champagne,  or  old  hock,  or 
Tokay.  You  boasted  much  of  your  Pa- 
lernum  \  but  I  have  tasted  the  Lacryroa 
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Christi,  and  other  wines  tliat  grow  ttpon 
the  same  coast,  not  one  of  wbioh  would  I 
drink  abofe  a  glass  or  two  of,  if  yoa  would 
gi?e  me  the  kingdom  of  Naple*.  Yoa 
boiled  your  wines,  and  mixed  water  with 
them,  which  shews  that  in  themselres  thej 
were  not  fit  to  drink. 

Apidus.  I  am  afraid  you  beat  os  in 
wines,  not  to  mention  your  cyder,  perry, 
and  beer,  of  all  which  I  have  heard  great 
fame  from  some  English  with  whom  I 
have  talked;  and  their  report  has  been 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  their  neigh- 
bours who  have  travelled  into  England. 
Wonderful  things  have  been  also  said  to 
me  of  a  liquor  called  punch. 

Darieneaf.  Ay—  to  have  died  without 
tasting  that  is  unhappy  indeed !  There  is 
mm-punch  and  arrack*punch ;  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  is  best :  but  Jupiter  would 
hav«  given  bis  nectar  for  either  of  them, 
upon  my  word  and  honour. 

Apidttt.  The  thought  of  it  puts  me  into 
a  fever  with  thirst.  From  whence  do  you 
get  your  arrack  and  your  mm  ? 

Darigntuf,  Why,  from  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  wbich  you  knew  nothing 
of.  That  is  enough  to  decide  the  dispute. 
Your  trade  to  the  East  Indies  was  very 
far  short  of  what  we  carry  on,  and  the 
West  Indies  were  not  discovered.  What 
a  new  world  of  good  things  for  eatine 
and  drinking  has  Columbus  opened  to  us  I 
Think  of  that,  and  despair. 

ApiciuB,  I  cannot  indeed  but  lament 
my  ill  fate,  that  America  was  not  found 
before  I  was  born.  It  tortures  me  when 
I  hear  of  chocolate,  pine-apples,  and 
twenty  other  fine  meats  or  fine  fruits  pro- 
duced there,  which  I  have  never  tasted. 
What  an  advantage  it  is  to  you,  that 
all  your  sweetmeats,  tarts,  cakes,  and 
other  delicacies  of  that  nature,  -are  sweet- 
ened with  sugar  instead  of  honey,  which 
we  were  obliged  to  make  use  of,  for  want 
of  that  plant !  but  what  grieves  me  most  is, 
that  I  never  ate  a  turtle;  they  tell  me 
that  It  is  absolutely  the  best  of  all  foods. 

Darieneuf.  Yes,  I  have  heard  the  Ame- 
ricans say  so : — but  I  never  ate  any ;  for, 
in  my  time,  they  were  not  brought  over 
to  England. 

AfwiuB.  Never  eat  any  turtle!  how 
didst  thou  dare  to  accuse  me  of  not  going 
to  Sandwich  to  eat  oysters,  and  didst  not 
thyself  take  a  trip  to  America  to  riot  on 
turtles?  But  know,  wretched  man,  that  I 
am  informed  they  are  now  as  plentiful  in 
England  as  sturgeon.    There  are  turtle- 


boalB  tiAt  go  regnlariy  to  London  and 
Bristol  from  the  West  Indiei.  I  hav« 
just  seen  a  fk  alderman,  who  died  in 
Ijondmi  lost  week  of  a  suifeit  he  got  at  a 
turtle  fsost  in  that  city. 

Dartenetrf.  What  does  he  say?  does  he 
tell  you  that  turtle  is  better  than  veni- 
son f 

Ajndui.  He  says  there  was  a  haunch 
of  venison  untouched,  while  every  mouth 
was  employed  on  the  turtle ;  that  he  tfte 
till  he  fell  asleep  in  bis  chair ;  and,  that 
the  food  was  so  wholesome  he  should  sot 
have  died,  if  he  had  not  unluckily  caught 
eold  in  his  sleep,  which  stopped  his  per* 
spiration,  and  hurt  bis  digestion. 

Darieneuf.  Alas !  how  imperfect  is  hu- 
man felicity  !  I  lived  in  an  age  when  the 
pleasure  of  eating  was  thought  to  be  car- 
ried to  its  highest  perfection  in  England 
and  France ;  and  yet  a  turtle  feast  is  a 
novelty  to  roe !  Would  it  be  impossible^ 
do  you  think,  to  obtain  leave  from  Pluto 
of  going  back  for  one  day,  just  to  taste  of 
that  food  ?  I  would  promise  to  kill  my- 
self by  the  quantity  I  would  eat  before 
the  next  morning. 

ApiciuB,  You  have  forgot.  Sir,  that  you 
have  no  body  ;  that  which  you  had  has 
been  rotten  a  great  while  ago ;  and  yot 
can  never  return  to  the  earth  with  another^ 
unless  Pythagoras  carries  you  thither  to 
animate  that  of  a  hog.  But  comfcm  your- 
self, that,  as  you  have  eat  dainties  which 
I  never  tasted,  so  the  next  generation  will 
eat  some  unknown  to  the  present  New 
discoveries  will  be  made,  and  new  delica- 
cies brouefat  from  other  parts  of  the 
world.  We  must  both  be  philosophers. 
We  must  be  thankful  for  the  good  things 
we  have  had,  and  not  grudge  others  bet- 
ter, if  they  fall  to  their  share.  Consider 
that,  after  all,  we  could  but  have  eat  as 
much  as  our  stomachs  would  hold,  and 
that  we  did  every  day  of  our  lives.—- But 
see,  who  comes  thither?  I  think  it  is 
Mercury. 

Mercuay,  Qentlemen,  I  must  tell  you 
that  I  have  stood  near  you  invisible,  and 
heard  your  discourse ;  a  privilege  which 
we  deities  use  when  we  please.  Attend 
therefore  to  a  discovery  which  I  shall 
make  to  you,  relating  to  the  subject  upon 
which  you  were  talking.  I  know  two 
men,  one  of  whom  lived  in  ancient,  and 
the  other  in  modem  times,  that  had  more 

Pleasure  in  eating  than  either  of  you  ever 
ad  in  your  lives. 
ApieiuM*  One  of  these,  I  .prasome,  was 
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ft  Sybarite,  and  the  other  a  Freoch  gen« 
llemaD  settled  in  the  West  Indies. 

Mercury.  No  ;  one  was  a  Spartan  sol- 
dier, and  the  other  an  English  farmer.— I 
see  you  both  look  astonished ;  but  what 
I  tell  you  is  truth.  The  soldier  never  eat 
his  black  broth,  till  the  exercises,  to  which 
by  their  discipline  the  Spartan  troops  were 
obliged,  had  got  him  such  an  appetite  that 
he  could  have  gnawed  a  bone  like  a  dog. 
The  farmer  was  out  at  the  tail  of  his 
plough,  or  some  other  wholesome  labour, 
from  morning  till  night;  and  when  he 
came  home  his  wife  dressed  him  a  piece 
of  good  beef,  or  a  fine  barn-door  fowl  and 
a  pudding,  for  his  dinner,  which  he  eat 
much  more  ravenously,  end  consequently 
with  a  great  deal  more  relish  and  pleasure, 
than  you  did  your  tripotanum  or  your 
ham-pie.  Your  stomachs  were  always 
so  overcharged,  that  I  question  if  ever  you 
felt  real  hunger,  or  eat  one  meal  in  twenty 
years  without  forcing  your  appetites, 
which  makes  all  things  insipid.  1  tell  you 
therefore  again,  that  the  soldier  and  the 
farmer  had  much  more  of  the  joy  of  eat- 
ing than  you. 

Darleneuf,  This  is  more  mortifying 
than  not  to  have  shared  a  turtle  feast.  I 
fear  indeed  we  have  been  in  quite  a  wrong 
system,  and  never  had  any  true  notions  of 
pleasure. 

Apidus,  It  is  a  sad  thing  not  to  know 
what  good  living  is  before  one  is  dead.  I 
wish.  Mercury,  you  had  taught  me  your 
art  of  cookery  in  my  life-time,  or  held 
your  tongue  about  it  here. 

Dialogues  of  the  Dead. 
%  21.   Scene  between  Iago  and  Cassio,  in 

which  Cassio  regrets  his  Folly  in  getting 

drunk. 

Iago,  What!  are  you  hurt,  lieutenant? 

Cos,  Past  all  surgery. 

Iago,  Marry,  Heaven  forbid  ! 

Cas,  Reputation,  reputation,  reputa- 
tion !  Oh,  I  have  lost  my  reputation  !  I 
have  lost  the  immortal  part  of  myself,  and 
what  remains  is  bestial.  My  reputation! 
Iago,  my  reputation — 

Iago.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  thought 
you  had  received  some  bodily  wound; 
there  is  more  sense  in  that,  than  in  repu- 
tation. Reputation  is  an  idle  and  most 
false  imposition :  oft  got  without  merit, 
and  lost  without  deserving.  What,  man  ! 
there  are  ways  to  recover  the  general  again. 
Sue  to  him,  and  he's  your's. 

Cas,  I  will  rather  sue  to  be  despisM. 
Drunk!    and   squabble!    swagger! 


•wear !  and  discourse  fustian  with  one*9 
own  shadow  !  Oh  thou  invincible  spirit 
of  wine !  if  thoa  hast  no  name  to  be 
known  by,  let  us  call  thee  Devil. 

logo.  What  was  he  that  you  followed 
with  your  sword?  what  had  he  done  to 
you? 

Cas.  I  know  not. 

Iago.  Is't  possible  ? 

Cas.  I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but 
nothing  distinctly ;  a  quarrel,  but  nothing 
wherefore.  Oh,  that  men  should  put  an 
enemy  in  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their 
brains ;  that  we  should  with  joy,  plea- 
sance,  revel,  and  applause,  transform  our- 
selves into  beasts ! 

Iago.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well 
enough :  how  came  you  thus  recovered? 

Cas.  It  has  pleased  the  devil  Drankeo- 
ness  to  give  place  to  the  devil  Wrath  ; 
one  imperfectness  shews  me  another,  to 
make  me  frankly  despise  myself. 

Iago,  Come,  you  are  too  severe  a  roo» 
raler.  As  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
condition  of  this  country  stands,  I  could 
heartily  wish  this  had  not  befallen  ;  but 
since  it  is  as  it  is,  mend  it  for  your  own 
good. 

Cas.  I  will  ask  him  for  my  place  again 
—he  shall  tell  me  I  am  a  drunkard  I— — 
Had  I  as  many  mouths  as  Hydra,  such  an 
answer  would  stop  them  all.  To  be  now 
a  sensible  man,  by  &nd  by  a  fool,  and  pre- 
sently a  beast ! Every  inordinate  cap 

is  unblessM,  and  the  ingredient  is  a  devil. 

Iago.  Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good 
familiar  creature,  if  it  be  well  osM ;  ex- 
claim no  more  against  it.  And,  good 
Lieutenant,  I  think  you  think  I  lova 
you. 

Cas.  I  have  well  approved  it.  Sir,— I 
drunk ! 

Iago.  You,  or  any  man  living  may  be 
drunk  at  some  time,  man.  I  tell  you 
what  you  shall  do.  Our  general's  wife  is 
now  the  general.  Confess  yourself  fireely 
to  her;  importune  her  help,  to  pot  you 
in  your  place  again.  She  is  of  so  free,  so 
kind,  so  apt,  so  blessed  a  disposition,  she 
holds  it  a  vice  in  her  goodness  not  to  do 
more  than  she  is  requested.  This  broken 
joint  between  you  and  her  husband,  en- 
treat her  to  splinter ;  and,  my  fortunes 
against  any  lay  worth  naming,  this  crack 
of  your  love  shall  grow  stronger  than  it 
was  before. 

Cas.  You  advise  me  well. 

Iago,  I  protest  in  the  sincerity  of  lova 
and  honest  kindness. 
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Cos,  I  think  it  freely  ;  and,  betimes  in  and  over  again  ?  Late  hours  and  fatigue 

the  morning,  I  will  beseech  the  virtuous  gave  me  the  vapours,  spoiled  the  natural 

Desdemona  to  undertake  for  me.  cheerfulness  of  my  temper,  and  even  in 

lago.  You  are  in  the  right.  Good  night,  youth  wore  away  my  natural  vivacity. 

Lieutenant :  I  must  to  the  watch.  Mercury.  If  this  way  of  life  did  not 

Cos.  Good  night,  honest  lagp.  give  you  pleasure,  why  did  you  continue 

Shakspeare.  in  it  ?  I  suppose  you  did  not  think  it  was 

very  meritorious? 

§  22.   A  Dialogue  between  Mercury  and  j^^^  Modish.  I  was  too  much  engaged 

a  modem  fine  Lady.  ^^  ^j,injj  ^^  ^\\ .  g^  f^^^  jn^^g^i  j^y  manner 

Mrs.  Modish.  Indeed,  Mr.  Mercury,  I  of  life  was  agreeable  enough.  My  friends 

cannot  have  the  pleasure  of  waiting  upon  always  told  me  diversions  were  necesiiary, 

you  now.    I  am  engaged,  absolutely  en-  and  my  doctor  assured  me  dissipation  was 

gaged.  good  for  my  spirits ;  my  husband  insisted 

Mercury.  I  know  you  have  an  amiable  that  it  was  not ;  and  you  know  that  one 

affectionate    husband,    and  several   fine  loves  to  oblige  one's  friends,  comply  with 

children :  but  you  need  not  be  told,  that  one*s  doctor,  and  contradict  one's  hus- 

neither    conjugal   attachments,   maternal  band ;  and  besides,  I  was  ambitious  to  be 

affections,  nor  even  the  care  of  a  king-  thought  du  bon  ton. 

dom's  welfare  or  a  nation's  glory,  can  ex-  Mercury.  Bon  ton!  what's  that,  Ma* 

cuse  a  person  who  has  received  a  sum-  dam  ?  Pray  define  it. 

mons   to   the  realms   of  death.     If  the  Mrs.  Modish.  Oh,  Sir,  excuse  me;   it 

grim  messenger  was  not  as  peremptory  as  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  Bon  tan  ne^ 

unwelcome,  Charon  would  not  get  a  pas-  ver  to  define  or  be  defined.   It  is  the  child 

seoger  (except  now  and  then  a  hypochon-  and  the  parent  of  jargon.    It  is — I  can 

driacal   Englishman)  once  in  a  century,  never  tell  you  what  it  is  ;  but  I  will  try 

You  must  be  content  to  leave  your  hus-  to  tell  you  what  it  is  not.  In  conversation 

band  and  family,  and  pass  the  Styx.  it  is  not  wit ;  in  manners  it  is  not  polite- 

Mrs,  Modish.  I  did  not  mean  to  insist  ness ;  in  behaviour  it  is  not  address  ;  but 

on  any  engagement  with  my  husband  and  it  is  a  little  like  them  all.    It  can  only  be- 

children ;  I  never  thought  myself  engaged  long  to  people  of  a  certain  rank,  who  live 

to  them.   I  had  no  engagements  but  such  in  a  certain  manner,  with  certain  persons 

as  were  common  to  women  of  my  rank,  who  have  not  certain  virtues,  and  who 

Look  on  my  chimney-piece,  and  you  will  have  certain  vices,  and  who  inhabit  a  cer- 

see  I  was  engaged  to  the  play  on  Mon-  tain  part  of  the  town.    Like  a  place  by 

days,  balls  on  Tuesdays,  the  opera  on  Sa-  courtly,  it  gets  an  higher  rank  than  the 

turdays,  and  to  card  assemblies  the  rest  person  can  claim,  but  which  those  who 

of  the  week,  for  two  mouths  to  come ;  have  a  legal  title  to  precedency  dare  not 

and  it  would  be  the  rudest  thing  in  the  dispute,  for  fear  of  being  thought  not  to 

world  not  to  keep  my  appointments.     If  understand  the  rules  of  politeness.  Now, 

you  will  stay  for  me  till  the  summer  sea-  Sir,  I  have  told  you  as  much  as  I  know 

son,  I  will  wait  on  you  with  all  my  heart,  of  it,  though  I  have  admired  and  aimed  at* 

Perhaps  the  Elysian  fields  may  be  less  it  all  my  life. 

detestable  than  the  country  in  our  world.  Mercury.    Then,  Madam,    you   have 

Pray,  have  you  a  fine  Vauxhall  and  Ra-  wasted  your  time,  faded  your  beauty,  and 

neiagh?    I   think    I   should  not   dislike  destroyed  your  health,  for  the  laudable 

drinking  the  Lethe  waters  when  you  have  purposes  of  contradicting  your  husband, 

a  full  season.  and  being  this  something  and  this  nothing 

Mercury.  Surely  you  could  not  like  to  called  the  bon  ton! 

drink  the  waters  of  oblivion,  who  have  Mrs.  Modish.  What  would  you  have 

made  pleasure  the  business,  end,  and  aim  had  me  do  ? 

of  your  life!  It  is  good  to  drown  cares:  Mercury.  I  will  follow  your  mode  of 

but  who  would  wash  away  the  remem-  instructing:  I  will  tell  you  what  I  would 

brance  of  a  life  of  gaiety  and  pleasure?  not  have  had  you  do.     I  would  not  have 

Mrs.  Modish.  Diversion  was  indeed  the-  had  you  sacrifice  your  time,  your  reason, 

business  of  my  life ;  but  as  to  pleasure,  I  and  your  duties  to  fashion  and  folly.     I 

have  enjoyed  none  since  the  novelty  of  would  not   have  had  you  neglect  your 

my  amusements  was  gone  off.     Can  one  husband's  happiness,  and  your  chitdren's 

be  pleased  with  seeing  the  same  thing  over  education. 
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Mrs.  ModtMk.  As  to  my  daughters*  edu- 
catioQ  I  spared  do  expenoe ;  they  had  a 
dancing-mastery  music-master,  and  draw- 
ing -master,  and  a  French  governess  to 
teach  them  behaviour  and  the  French 
language. 

Mercury.  So  their  reiigioA,  sentiments^ 
and  manners  were  to  be  learnt  from  a 
dancing- master,  music-master,  andacham- 
ber-maidi  perhaos  they  might  prepare 
them  to  catch  the  ban  Urn.  Your  daughters 
must  have  been  educated  so  as  to  fit  them 
to  be  wives  without  conjugal  affection, 
and  mothers  without  maternal  care.  I  am 
sorry  for  the  sort  of  life  they  are  com- 
mencing, and  for  that  which  you  have  just 
concluded*  Minos  is  a  sour  old  gentle- 
man, without  the  lesst  smattering  of  the 
hon  ton;  and  I  am  in  a  fright  for  you. 
The  best  thing  I  can  advise  you  is,  to  do 
in  this  world  as  you  did  in  the  other,  keep 
haj^iness  in  your  view,  but  never  take 
the  road  that  leads  to  it.  Remain  on  this 
side  Styx ;  wander  about  without  end  or 
aim ;  look  into  the  Elysian  fields,  but  ne- 
ver attempt  to  enter  into  them,  lest  Minos 
should  push  you  into  Tartarus ;  for  du- 
ties neglected  may  bring  on  a  sentence 
not  much  l^ss  severe  than  crimes  commit- 
tedf  Dialogues  of  the  Dead. 

§  33.  Scene  between  the  Jews  Siitlock 
and  Tubal;  in  which  the  latter  alter" 
naiely  torments  and  pleases  the  former  ^ 
hy  giving  him  an  Account  of  the  Extras 
Wigance  of  his  Daughter  Jessica,  and 
the  Mirfortunes  o/ Antonio. 

Sky.  How  now.  Tubal  ?  What  news 
firom  Genoa?  hast  thou  heard  of  my 
daughter  f 

Tub.  I  qf^  came  where  I  did  hear  of 
her,  but  cannot  find  her. 

Shy.  Why  there,  there,  there  I  a  dia- 
mood  gone  that  cost  me  two  thousand  du- 
ciats  io  Frankfort!  The  curse  never  fell 

3 ion  pur  nation  till  now ;  I  never  felt  it 
I  now.  Two  thousand  ducats  in  that 
and  other  precious,  precious  jewels !  I 
would  my  daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot, 
and  the  jewels  in  her  ear !  O  would  she 
were  hears'd  at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats 
in  her  coffin  {  No  news  of  them  ;  and  I 
know  not  what  speqt  in  the  s^rch :  loss 
npon  loss  I  the  thief  gone  with  so  much, 
fod  so  mnch  to  find  tlM  thief;  snd  no  sa- 
^sfaction,  no  revenge ;  po  ill  iiick  stirring 
^ttt  what  lights  on  mv  shoulders ;  no 
ams,  but  o'^my  bni^thing ;  np  t^ars,  but 
o*  my  shedding ! 
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Tub.  Yes,  other  men  haw  ill  luck  too! 
Antonio,  as  I  heard  in  Gknoa 

Shy.  What,  what,  what !  ill  luck,  iU 
luckf 

Tub.  Hath  an  argosie  cast  away,eoa- 
ing  from  Tripoli. 

Sky.  Thank  God !  thank  God !  is  it 
true  ?  is  it  true  ? 

Tub.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sa]k)n 
that  escaped  the  wreck. 

Shy.  1  thank  thee,  good  Tubal ;  good 
news ;  good  news  ! 

Tub.  Your  daughter  spent  in  Genoa, 
as  I  heard,  in  one  night,  fourscore  du- 
cats. 

Shy.  Thou  stick*st  a  dagger  in  me ;  I 
shall  never  see  my  gold  again  ;  fourscore 
ducats  at  a  sitting  I  fouracore  ducats ! 

Tub.  There  came  divers  of  Antonio's 
creditors  in  my  company  to  Venice^  that 
swear  he  cannot  but  break. 

Shy.  I'm  glad  of  it :  I'll  plague  him, 
I'll  torture  him :  I  am  glad  of  iU 

Tub.  One  of  them  shew'd  me  a  ring 
that  he  had  of  your  daughter  for  a  mon- 
key. 

Shy.  Out  upon  her !  thou  tortuiestiM, 
Tubal !  It  was  my  ruby,  I  had  it  of.  Lnh, 
when  I  was  a  bachelor;  I  would  not 
have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of  non- 
keys. 

Tub.  But  Antonio  is  certainly  nndeoc. 

Shy.  Nay,  that's  true,  that's  very  tree: 
go  fee  me  an  officer,  bespeak  him  a  fert- 
niffht  before.  1  will  have  the  heart  of  kim 
if  he  forfeit ;  for  were  he  out  of  Veoiet,  I 
can  make  what  merchandise  I  wilL  Qo, 
go.  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our  ^nS" 
gogue;  go,  good  Tubal;  at  oar  syM* 
gogue.  Tubal.  S4a&sptnre. 

$  24.  Hununyjus  Scene  between  Priaei 
Hbnrt  and  Falstapp,  in  wkkk  tkt 
Prince  detects  Falstafp's  nwaubrsm 
lies. 

P.  Henry.  Welcome,  Jack  I — Whim 
hast  thou  been  ? 

Fal.  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say, 
and  a  vengeance  too,  marry  and  amen! 
Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  boy :— ere  I  lead 
this  life  long,  I'll  sew  nether  loeks  and 
mend  them,  and  foot  them  too.  A  plaguo 
of  all  cowards !  give  me  a  cup  o^sack, 
rogue.  Is  there  no  virtue  extant  1  \Ha 
dnnks.'] — You  ro^ue,  here's  lime  in  this 
sack  too.  There  is  qothiog  but  roguery 
to  be  found  in  villanous  man ;  yet  a  oow* 
ard  is  worse  than  a  cup  of  a«ek  with  lima 
in  it.     A  villanous  coward  I --i^Go  thy 
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ways,  old  Jack  ;  die  when  thou  wile,  if 
manhood,  good  manhood,  be  not  forgot 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  then  am  1  a 
shotten  herring.  There  li?e  not  three 
good  men  uohangM  in  England,  and  one 
of  them  is  fat,  and  grows  old.  Hea?en 
help  the  while !  A  bad  world !  I  say — 
plague  of  all  cowards!  I  say  stilL 

P»  H^snry,  How  now,  Woolsack !  what 
mutter  you  ? 

FoL  A  king's  son !  If  I  do  not  beat 
thee  out  of  thy  kingdom  with  a  dagger  of 
lath,  and  drive  all  thy  subjects  afore  thee 
like  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  I'll  never  wear 
hair  on  my  face  more !  You  Prince  of 
Wales! 

P.  Henry.  Why,  what's  the  matter  1 

FaL  Are  you  not  a  coward  ?  answer 
me  that 

P.  Henryi  Ye  fat  paunch,  an'  yo  call 
me  coward,  I'll  stab  thee. 

FaL  I  call  thee  coward !  I'll  see  thee 
hang'd  ere  I'll  call  thee  coward ;  but  I 
would  give  a  thouMnd  pound  I  could 
run  as  fast  as  thou  canst.  You  are  strait 
enough  in  the  shoulders  ;  you  care  not 
who  sees  your  back.  Call  you  that  back- 
ing of  your  friends  ?  a  plague  upon  such 
backing  I  give  me  them  that  will  faoe  me 
—give  me  a  cup  of  sack :  I  am  a  rogue  if 
I  drank  to-day. 

P.  Henry.  Oh  villain!  thy  lips  are 
scarce  wip'd  since  thou  drank'st  last 

FaL  All's  one  for  that.  [He  drinkt.'] 
A  plaffue  of  all  cowards  1  still,  say  I. 

P.  Henry.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Fal.  What's  the  maUer !  here  be  four 
'  of  us  have  ta'eo  a  thousand  pound  this 
morning. 

P.  ifejunfm  Where  is  it,  Jack  \  where  is  it  7 

FaL  Where  is  it !  taken  from  us,  it  is : 
a  hundred  upon  four  of  us. 

P.  Henry.  What  I  a  hundred,  man  ? 

FaL  I  am  a  rogue  if  I  were  not 
at  half-sword  with  a  dozen  of  them  two 
hours  together.  I  have  escaped  by  mi- 
racle. I  am  eight  times  thrust  through 
the  doublet,  four  through  the  hose,  my 
buckler  cut  through  and  through,  my 
•word  hack'd  like  a  handsaw,  ecce  tig" 
man  !  I  never  dealt  better  since  I  was  a 
man ;  all  would  not  do.  A  plague  of  all 
cowards! 

P.  Hen.  What,  fought  you  with  than 
allt 

FaL  Alll  I  know  not  what  ye  call  all; 
but  if  I  fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I 
am  a  bunch  of  radish ;  if  there  were  not 


two  or  three  and  fifty  upon  poor  old  Jack, 
then  I  am  no  two  leggM  creature. 

P.  Henry.  Pray  heav'n  you  have  not 
murdered  some  of  them  ! 

Fal.  Nay,  that's  past  praying  for.  I 
have  pepper'd  two  of  them ;  two,  I  am 
sure,  Ilnvepaid;  two  roffuesin  buckram 
suits.  I  tell  you  what,  Hal,  if  I  tell  thee 
a  lie,  spit  in  my  face,  call  Hie  a  horse. 
Thou  knowest  my  old  ward ;  here  I  lay 
and  thus  I  bore  my  point;  four  rogues  in 
buckram  let  drive  at  me. 

P.  Henry.  What,  four !  thou  saidst 
but  two  even  now. 

Fal.  Four,  Hal,  I  told  thee  four. — 
These  four  came  all  a  front,  and  made  a 
thrust  at  me :  I  made  no  more  ado,  but 
took  all  their  seven  points,  in  my  tai^t, 
thus* 

P.  Henry.  Seven!  why  they  were  but 
four  even  now. 

FaL  In  buckram  t 

P.  Henry.  Ay,  four,  in  buckram  suits. 

FaL  Seven  by  those  hills,  or  I  am  a  vil- 
lain else.     Dost  thou  hear  me,  Hal? 

P.  Henry.  Aye,  and  mark  thee  too, 
Jack. 

Fid.  Do  so,  for  it  is  worth  the  listen- 
ing  to.  These  nine  in  buckram  that  I 
told  thee  of. 

P.  Henry.  So,  two  more  already. 

FaL  Thmr  points  being  broken,  began 
to  give  me  ground ;  but  I  followed  me 
close,  came  in  foot  and  hand,  and  with  a 
thought  ■  seven  of  the  eleven,  I  paid. 

P.  Henry.  O  monstrous!  eleven  buck- 
ram  men  grown  out  of  two. 

FaL  But,  as  the  devil  would  have  it, 
three  misbegotten  knaves  in  Kendal-green, 
came  at  my  back,  and  let  drive  at  me ; 
(for  it  was  so  dark,  Hal,  that  thou  couklst 
not  see  thy  hand.) 

P.  Henry.  These  lies  are  like  the  father 
that  begets  them,  gross  as  a  mountain, 
open,  palpable.  Why,  thou  clay-brained 
guts,  thou  knotty-pated  fool,  thou  obscene 
greasy  tallow*  catch — 

FaL  What,art  thou  madt  art  thoo  mad? 
is  not  the  truth  the  truth? 

P.  Henry.  Why,  how  couUst  thou 
know  these  men  in  Kendal-green,  •  when 
it  was  so  dark  thou  oouidst  not  see  thy 
hand  ?  Coma,  tell  us  your  reason:  what 
say'st  thou  to  this  ?  Come,  your  reason. 
Jack,  your  reason. 

FaL  What,  upon  eompulsion ! — No : 
were  I  at  the  strappado,  or  all  the  racks  in 
the  world,  I  would  not  tell  you  on  com- 
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pulaion!  Give  yoo  a  reason  on  com- 
pulsion !  If  reasons  were  as  plenty  as 
olack-berries,  I  would  give  no  man  a  rea- 
son upon  compulsion. 

P.  Henry.  IMl  be  no  longer  guilty  of 
this  sin.  This  sanguine  coward,  this  bed- 
presser,  this  horse-back-breaker,  this  huge 
hill  of  flesh- 
Fa/.  Away,  you  stanreling,  you  elf- 
skin,  you  dryM  neat*s  tongue,  you  stock- 
fish! O,  for  breath  to  utter!  what  is  like 
thee  ?  you  taylor*s  yard,  you  sheath,  you 
bowcase,  you  vile  standing  tuck — 

P.  Henry,  Well,  breathe  awhile,  and 
then  to\  again;  and  when  thou  hast 
tir*d  thyself  in  base  comparisons,  hear 
me  speak  but  this: — Poias  and  I  saw  you 
four  set  on  four  :  you  bound  them,  and 
were  masters  of  their  wealth:  mark  now, 
how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you  down. 
Then  did  we  two  set  on  you  four,  and 
with  a  word  out-fac*d  you  from  your 
prize,  and  have  it ;  yea,  and  can  shew  it 
you  here  in  the  house.  And  Falstaff, 
you  carried  your  guts  away  as  nimbly, 
with  as  quick  dexterity,  and  roar*d  for 
mercy,  and  still  ran  and  roarM,  as  ever  I 
heard  a  bull-calf.  What  a  slave  art  thou, 
to  hack  thy  sword  as  thou  hast  done,  and 
then  say  it  was  in  fight !  What  trick, 
what  device,  what  starting-hole  canst 
thou  now  find  out,  to  hide  thee  from  this 
open  and  apparent  shame  ? 

Fal.  Ha !  ha  !  ha  !— D'ye  think  I  did 
not  know  you  ? — By  the  Lord,  I  knew 
you  as  well  as  he  that  made  you.  Why 
hear  ye,  my  master,  was  it  for  me  to  kill 
the  heir  apparent!  should  I  turn  upon  the 
true  prince  ?  why,  thou  knowest  1  am  as 
valiant  as  Hercules ;  but  beware  instinct; 
the  lion  .will  not  touch  the  true  prince ; 
instinct  is  a  great  matter.  I  was  a  coward 
on  instinct;  I  grant  you:  and  I  shall 
think  the  better  of  myself  and  thee  dur- 
ing my  life ;  I  for  a  valiant  lion,  and  thou 
for  a  true  prince.  But  I  am  glad  you 
have  the  money.  Let  us  clap  to  the  doors ; 
watch  to-night,  pray  to-morrow.  What, 
shall  we  be  merry  ?  shall  we  have  a  play 
extempore  ? 

.   P.Henry.    Content!— and  the  argu- 
ment shall  be,  thy  running  away. 

Fal,  Ah !-— no  more  of  that,  Hal,  if 
thou  lovest  me,  Shnkspeare. 

§25.      Scene    in    which  Moody   gives 

Manly  an .  Account  of  Uie  Journey  to 

London. 

Manly.  Honest  John! 


Moody.  Measter  Manly  1  I  am  glad  I 
ha'  fun  ye. — Well,  and  how  d'ye  do, 
Measter  ? 

Manly.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  Lon- 
don, I  hope  all  the  good  family  are  well. 

Moody.  Thanks  be  praised,  your  ho- 
nour, they  ore  all  in  pretty  good  heart; 
thof  we  have  had  a  power  of  crosMS 
upo'  the  road. 

Manly.  What  has  been  the  matter, 
John? 

Moody.  Why,  we  came  up  in  such  a 
hurry,  you  mun  think,  that  our  tackle  was 
not  HO  tight  as  it  should  be. 

Manly.  Come,  tell  us  all — Pray,  how 
do  they  travel  ? 

Moody.  Why,  i^he  awld  coach,  Meas- 
ter; and  'cause  my  lady  loves  to  do 
things  handsome,  to  be  sure,  she  would 
have  a  couple  of  cart-horses  clapt  to  the 
four  old  geldings,  that  neighbours  might 
see  she  went  up  to  London  in  her  coach 
and  six:  and  so  Giles  Joulter,  the  plough- 
man, rides  postilion. 

Manly.  And  when  do  you  expect  them 
here,  John  ? 

Moody.  Why,  we  were  in  hopes  to  ha* 
come  yesterday,  an'  it  had  no  been  that 
th'awld  weazle-belly  horse  tired :  and  then 
we  were  so  cruelly  loaden,  that  the  two 
fore-wheels  came  crash  down  at  once,  in 
Waggon -rut-lane,  and  there  we  lost  four 
hours  'fore  we  could  set  things  to  rigbti 
again. 

Manly.  So  they  bring  all  their  baggage 
with  the  coach,  then  ? 

Moody.  Aye,  aye,  and  good  store  oa't 
there  is— Why,  my  lady's  gear  alone  were 
as  much  as  filled  four  portmantel  tninb, 
besides  the  great  deal  box  that  hetvy 
Ralph  and  the  monkey  sit  upon  behind. 

manly.  Ha,  ha,  ha!— And  pray  how 
many  are  they  within  the  coach  ? 

Moody.  Why  there's  my  lady  and  bii 
worship,  and  the  younk  *squoire,  and  Mi» 
Jenny,  and  the  fat  lap-dog,  and  my  lady's 
maid  Mrs.  Handy,  and  Doll  Tripe  the 
cook,  that's  all— only  DqU  puked  a  little 
with  riding  backward;  so  they  hoisCed 
her  into  the  coach-box,  and  then  her  sto- 
mach was  easy. 

Manly.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Moody.  Then  you  mun  think,  Measter; 
there  was  some  stowage  for  the  belly,  as 
well  as  the  back  too  ;  children  are  apt  to 
be  faroish'd  upo'  the  road;  so  we  had  such 
cargoes  of  plumb-cake,  and  baskets  of 
tongues,   and  biscuits, .  and  cheese,  and 
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oold  boil'd  beef— and  theo,  in  caae  of  a  lai^  body,  two  little  disproportioned 

eickaess,  bottled  of  cherryobrandy,  pUgae-  .  wings,  a  prodigious  tail,  but  no  head.  As 

water,  sack,  tent,  and  strong-beer  so  pTen-  it3  colour  was  white,  he  took  it  at  first 

ty.  as  made  th'  awld  coach  crack  again,  sight  for  a  swan,  and  was  concluding  his 

Mercy  upon  them!    add  send  them  all  son  would  be  a  poet;  but  on  a  nearer  view 

well  to  town,  I  say.  he  perceived  it  to  be  speckled  with  blacky 

Manly.  Ay,  and  well  out  on^t  again,  in  the  form  of  letters;  and  that  it  was  in- 

John.  deed  a  paper-kite,  which  had  broke  its 

Moody,  Measter !  you're  a  wise  mon !  leash  by  the  impetuosity  of  the  wind.  Hii 

fmd  for  that  matter,  so  am  I-^-whoam's  back  was  armed  with  the  art  military,  .his 

whoam,  I  say;  I  am  sure  we  ha*  got  but  belly  was  filled  with  physic,  his  wings 

little  good  e*er  sin*  we  turn'd  our  backs  were  the  wings  of  Queries  and  Withers^ 

pn't.     Nothing  but  mischief!  some  de-  the  several  nodes  of  his  voluminous  tail 

vifs  trick  or  other  plagued  us  aw  th*  day  were  diversified  with  several  branches  of 

lung.     Crack  goes  one  thing!    bawnce  science;  where  the  Doctor  beheld  with 

goes  another !  Woa  !  says  Roger-^^Then,  great  joy  a  knot  of  logic,  a  knot  of  meta* 

sowse!  we  are  all  set  fast  in  a  slough,  physic,  a  knot  of  casuistry,  a  knot  of  po* 

Wbaw !   cries  Miss :    Scream !    go   the  lemical  divinity,  and  a  knot  of  common 

maids :  and  bawl  just  as  thof  *  they  were  law,  with  a  lanthorn  of  Jacob  Behmen. 
stuck.      And  so,  mercy  on  us !  this  was        There  went  a  report  in  the  family,  that 

the  trade  from  morning  to  night.  as  soon  as  he  was  born  he  uttered  the 

Manly.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  voice  of  nine  several  animals:  he  cried 

Moody.  But  I  mun  hie  me  whoam  ;  the  like  a  calf,  bleated  like  a  sheep,  chattered 

coach  will  be  coming  every  hour  naw.  like  a  magpie,  grunted  like  a  hog,  neigh* 

Manly.  Well,  honest  John ed  like  a  foal,  croaked  like  a  raven,  mewed 

Moody.  Dear  Measter  Manly !  the  good*  like  a  cat,  gabbled  like  a  goose,  and  bray- 

oess  of  goodness  bless  and  preserve  you!  ed  like  an  ass ;  and  thie  next  morning  he 

Latt       rpL     w  iL     r  \M  G  w**  ^^""^  play^ng  in  his  bed  with  two 

§26.      The  Bvrlh  o/Mabtinus  Sceib-    owls  which  came  down  the  chimney.   His 

^^^^^'  father  was  greatly  rejoiced  at  all  these 

.    Nor  was  the  birth  of  this  great  man  signs,  which  betokened  the  variety  of  his 

unattended  with  prodigies :  he  himself  has  eloquence,  and  the  extent  of  his  learning ; 

often  told  me,  that  on  the  night  before  but  he  was  more  particularly  pleased  with 

he  was  bom,  Mrs.  Scriblerus  dreamed  she  the  last,  as  it  nearly  resembled  what  hap* 

was  brought  to  bed  of  a  huge  ink-horn»  pened  at  the  birth  of  Homer, 
out  of  which  issued  several  large  streams  ent    r\  j  l«   ot*  i^ 

of  ink,  as  if  it  had  been  a  fountain.    This  ^'^  ^^"^^  ^^  '^  ^*^- 

dream  was  by  her  husband  thought  to  sig-        The  day  of  the  christening  being  come^ 

oify,  that  the  child  should  prove  a  very  andthehousefilled  with  gossips,  the  levity 

voluminous  writer.    Likewise  a  crab-tree,  of  whose  conversation  suited  but  ill  with 

that  had  been  hitherto  barren,  appeared  the  gravity , of  Dr.  Cornelius,  he  cast  about 

on  a  sudden  laden  with  a  vast  quantity  of  how  to  pass  this  day  more  agreeable  to 

crabs :  this  sign  also  the  old  gentleman  his  character ;  that  is  to  say,  not  with* 

imagined  to  be  a  prognostic  of  the  acute-  .out  some  profitable  conference,  nor  wholly 

.nees  of  his  wit.     A  great  swarm  of  wasps  without  observance  of  some  ancient  cus* 

played  round  his  cradle  without  hurting  tom. 

liim,  but  were  very  troublesome  to  all  in        He  remembered  to  have  read  in  Theo- 

the  room  besides.     This  seemed  a  certain  critus,  that  the  cradle  of  Hercules  was  a 

presage  of  the  efi*ects  of  bis  satire.    A  shield:  and  being  possessed  of  ^n  antique 

dunghill  was  seen  within  the  space  of  one  buckler,  which  he  held  as  a  most  inesti- 

juight  to  be  covered  all  over  with  mush-  mable  relic,  he  determined  to  have  the, 

rooms ;  this  some  interpreted  to  promise  infant  laid  therein,  and  in  that  manner 

the  infant  great  fertility  of  fancy,  but  no  brought  into  the  study,  to  be  shewn  tocer« 

long  duration  to  bU  works ;  but  the  father  tain  learned  men  of  his  acquaintance. 
was  of  another  opinion.  The  regard  he  had  for  this  shield,  had 

But  what  was  of  all  most  wonderful,  caused  him  formerly  to  compile  a  disserta* 

was  a  thing  that  seemed  a  monstrous  fowl,  tion  concerning  it,  proving  from  the  seve- 

which  just  then  dropped  through  the  sky«  ral  properties,  and  particularly  the  colour 

light,  near  his  wife*s  apartment.     It  had  of  the  rust,  the  exact  chronology  thereof^ 
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With  this  treatise  and  a  moderate  sup-  The  truth  was,  the  maid  (extremely 

per,  he  proposed  to  entertain  his  guests ;  concerned  for  the  reputation  of  her  own 

though  he  had  also  another  design,   to  cleanliness,  and  her  young  master's  honour) 

have  their  assistance  in  the  calculation  of  had  scoured  it  as  clean  as  her  hand-irons, 

his  son*s  nativity.  Cornelius  sunk  back  on   a  chair,  the 

He  therefore  took  the  buckler  out  of  a  guests  stood  astonished,  the  infatkt  squall- 
case  (in  which  he  always  kept  it,  lest  it  ed,  the  maid  ran  in,  snatched  it  up  again 


might  contract  any  modem  rust)  and  en- 
trusted it  to  his  house-maid,  with  orders, 
that  when  the  company  was  come,  she 
should  lay  the  child  carefully  in  it,  covered 
with  a  mantle  of  blue  satin. 

The  guests  were  no  sooner  seated,  but 
they  entered  into  a  warm  debate  about 
the  Triclinium,  and  the  manner  of  De- 
cubitus, of  the  ancients,  which  Cornelius 
broke  off  in  this  manner : 

"  This  day,  my  friends,  I  propose  to 
exhibit  my  son  before  you  ;  a  child  not 
wholly  unworthy  of  inspection,  as  he  is 
descended  from  a  race  of  virtuosi.     Let 
the  physiognomist  examine  his  features ; 
let  the  chirographists  behold  his  palm  ; 
but,  above  all,  let  us  consult  for  the  cal- 
culation of  his  nativity.     To  this  end, 
as  the  child  is  not  vulgar,   I  will  not 
present  him  to  you  in  a  vulgar  manner. 
He  shall  be  cradled  in  my  ancient  shield, 
so  famous  through  the  universities  of  Eu- 
rope.     You  all  know  how  I  purchased 
that  invaluable  piece  of  antiquity,  at  the 
great  (though  indeed  inadequate)  expence 
of  all  the  plate  of  our  family  ;  how  hap- 
pily  I  carried   it  off,   and  how   trium- 
phantly I  transported   it  hither,  to  the 
inexpressible  grief  of  all  Germany.    Hap- 
py in    every  circumstance,   but  that   it 
broke  the  heart  of  the  great  Melchior  In- 
sipidus !" 

Here  he  stopped  his  speech,  upon  sight 
of  the  maid)  who  entered  the  room  with 
the  child:  betook  it  in  his  arms,  and  pro- 
ceeded: 

**  Behold  then  my  child,  but  first  be- 
hold the  shield ;  behold  this  rust, — or  ra- 
ther let  me  call  it  this  precious  aerugo  ; 
— behold  this  beautifiil  varnish  of  time, 
— this  venerable  verdure  of  so  many 
ages!"— Jn  speaking  these  words,  he 
slowly  lifted  up  the  mantle  which  cover- 
ed it  inch  by  inch ;  but  at  every  inch  he 
uncovered,  his  cheeks  grew  paler,  his  hand 
trembled,  his  nerves  failed,  till  on  sight 
of  the  whole  the  tremor  became  univer- 
sal :  the  shield  and  the  infant  both  drop- 
ped to  the  ground,  and  he  had  only 
Btreneth  enough  to  cry  out,  *'  O  God! 
ny  shield !  my  shield  !*' 


in  her  arms,  flew  into  her  mistress's  room, 
and   told   what   had  happened*     Down 
stairs  in  an  instant  hurried  all  the  gossips, 
where  they  found  the  Doctor  in  a  trance: 
Hungary -water,  hartshorn,  and  the  con* 
fused  noise    of  shrill  voices,    at  length 
awakened  him :  when  opening  his  eyes, 
he  saw  the  shield   in  the  hand  of  the 
house-maid.      **  O  woman !    woman  !*' 
he  cried  (and  snatched  it  violently  from 
her),  **  was  it  to  thy  ignorance  that  th!S 
relic  owes  its  ruin  ?     Where,  where  is  the 
beautiful  crust  that  covered  thee  so  long? 
where  those  traces  of  time,  and  fingers, 
as  it   were,   of  antiquity  ?     Where  all 
those  beautiful  obscurities,  the  cause  of 
much  delightful  disputation,  where  doubt 
and  curiosity  went  hand  in  band,  and 
eternally  exercised  the  speculations  of  the 
learned  ?     And  this  the  rude  touch  of  an 
ignorant  woman  hath  done  away !     The 
curious  prominence  at  the  belly  of  that 
figure,  which  sojne,  taking  for  the  cnspis 
of  a  sword,  denominated  a  Roman  sol- 
dier; others,  accounting  the  iruigmavi- 
riUOf  pronounce  to  be  one  of  the  Da 
Termini:  behold  she  hath  cleaned  it  is 
like  shameful  sort,  and  shown  to  be  the 
head  of  a  nail.     O  my  shield !  my  shield! 
well  may  I  say  with  Horace^  ivoii  hemt 
relicta  parmula,^* 

The  gossips,  not  at  all  inquiring  into 
the  cause  of  his  sorrow,  only  asked  if  the 
child  had  no  hurt  ?  and  cried,  **  Coaee, 
come,  all  is  well ;  what  has  the  women 
done  but  her  duty  ?  a  tight  cleanly  wench, 
I  warrant  her :  what  a  stir  the  man  mafcei 
about  a  bason,  that  an  hour  ago,  before 
her  labour  was  bestowed  upon  it,  a  coQfi- 
try  barber  would  not  have  hung  at  hie 
shop  door !"  <*  A  bason !  (cried  anodier), 
no  such  matter ;  'tis  nothing  but  a  paltry 
old  sconce,  with  the  nozzle  broke  off." 
The  learned  gentlemen,    who  till  now 
had  stood  speechless,  hereupon  looking 
narrowly  on  the  shield*  declared  their  as- 
sent to  this  latter  opinion,  and  desired 
Cornelius  to  be  comforted  ;  asBuring  bha 
it  was  a  sconce,  and  no  other.    Bat  this, 
instead  of  comforting,  threw  the  Doctor 
into  such  a  violent  fit  of  paaaton,  that  he 
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was  carried  off  groaning  and  speechless  to  beef?     What  renders  the  Welsh  so  hot 

bed ;  where,  being  quite  spent,   he  fell  and  choleric,  but  cheese  and  leeks  ?     The 

into  a  kind  of  slumber.  French  derive  their  levity  from  the  soups, 

fwu    iLT     . .       ^  o  ^rogs,  and  mushrooms.      I  would  not  let 

Ths  Nutrition  of  ScRiBLERXjs.  ^y  ^^n  dine  like  an  Italian,  lest,  like  an 

Cornelius  now  began  to  regulate  the  Italian,  he  should  be  jealous  and  revenge- 
suction  of  his  child  :  seldom  did  there  ful.     The  warm  and  solid  diet  of  Spain 
pass  a  day  without  disputes  between  him  may  be  more  beneficial,  as  it  might  en- 
and  the  mother,  or  the  nurse,  concerning  due  him  with  a  profound  gravity  ;  but, 
the  nature  of  aliment.     The  poor  woman  al  the  same  time,  he  might  suck  in  with 
never  dined  but  he  denied  her  some  dish  their  food  their  intolerable  vice  of  pride* 
or  other,  which  he  judged  prejudicial  to  Therefore,  nurse,  in  short,  I  hold  it  re- 
her  milk.      One  day-  she  had  a  longing  quisite  to  deny  you,  at  present,  not  only 
desire  to  a  piece  of  beef;   and  as  she  beef,  but  likewise  whatsoever  any  of  those 
stretched  her  hand  towards  it,   the  old  nations  eat.*'      During  this  speech,    the 
gentleman  drew  it  away,  and  spoke  to  nurse  remained  pouting  and  marking  her 
this  effect :  <*  Hadst  thou  read  the  an^  plate  with  the  knife,  nor  would  she  touch 
cients,  O  nurse,  thou  wouldst  prefer  the  a  bit  during  the  whole  dinner.     This  the 
welfare  of  the  infant  which  thou  nourishest,  old  gentleman  observing,   ordered,  that 
to  the  indulging  of  an  irregular  and  ^o-  the  child,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  imbibing 
racious  appetite  I     Beef,  it  is  true,  may  ill   humours,   should  be  kept  from   her 
confer  a  robustness  on  the  limbs  of  my  breast  all  that  day,  and  be  fed  with  but« 
son,  but  will  hebetate  and  clog  his  intel-  ter  mixed  with  honey,  according  to  a  pre- 
lectuals."     While  he  spoke  this  the  nurse  scription  he  had  met  with  somewhere  in 
looked  upon  him  with  much  anger,  and  Eustathius  upon  Homer.     This  indeed 
now  and  then  cast  a  wishful  eye  upon  the  gave  the  child  a  great  looseness,  but  he 
beef. — **  Passion  (continued  the  Doctor,  was  not  concerned  at  it,  in  the  opinion 
still  holding  the  dish),  throws  the  mind  that  whatever  harm  it  might  do  his  body, 
into  too  violent  a  fermentation :  it  is  a  would  be  amply  recompensed  by  the  im- 
kind  of  fever  of  the  soul ;  or,  as  Horace  provements  of  his  understanding.      But 
expresses  it,  a  short  madness.     Consider,  from  thenceforth  he  insisted  every  day 
woman,  that  this  day's  suction  of  my  son  npon  a  particular  diet  to  be  observed  by 
may  cause  him  to  imbibe  many  ungo-  the  nurse;  under  which,  having  been  long 
vernable  passions,  and  in  a  manner  spoil  uneasy,  she  at  last  parted  from  the  family, 
bim  for  the  temper  of  a  philosopher.  Ro-  on  his  ordering  her  for  dinner  the  paps  of 
mulus,  by  suckling  a  wolf,  became  of  a  a  sow  with  pig ;  taking  it  as  the  highest 
fierce  and  savage  disposition :  and  were  I  indignity,  and  a  direct  insult  upon  her  sex 
to  breed  some  Ottoman  emperor,  or  foun-  and  calling, 
der  of  a  military  commonwealth,  perhaps  ^ 
I  might  indulge  thee  in  this  carnivorous                           l^iay-imngs. 
appetite.'^— What !  interrupted  the  nurse.        Here  follow  the  instructions  of  Come- 
beef  spoil  the  understanding !  that's  fine  lius  Scriblerus  concerning  the  plays  and 
indeed— how    then    could   our    parson  play-things  to  be  used  by  his  son  Martin, 
preach  as  he  does  upon  beef,  and  pudding         "  Play  was  invented  by  the  Lydians, 
too,  if  you  go  to  that  ?     Don't  tell  me  as  a  remedy  against  hunger.     Sophocles 
of  your^ ancients;  had  not  you  almost  says  of  Palamedes,  that  he  invented  dice 
killed  the  poor  babe,  with  a  dish  of  dae-  to  serve  sometimes  instead  of  a  dinner, 
monial  black  broth  ? — **  Lacedemonian  It  is  therefore  wisely  contrived  by  nature, 
black  broth,  thou  wouldst  say  (replied  that  children,  as  they  have  the  keenest 
Cornelius) ;  but  I  cannot  allow  the  sur-  appetites,   are  most    addicted  to   plays, 
feit  to  have  been  occasioned  by  that  diet,  From  the  same  cause,  and  from  the  un^ 
since  it  was  recommended  by  the  divine  prejudiced   and  incorrupt  simplicity  of 
Lycur<nis.      No,  nurse,  thou  must  cer-  their  minds  it  proceeds,  that  the  plays  of 
tainly  have  eaten  some  meats  of  ill  di-  the  ancient  children  are  preserved  more 
gestion  the  day  before  ;  and  that  was  the  entire  than  any  other  of  their  customs, 
only  cause  of  his  disorder.    Consider,  wo-  In  this  matter  I  would  recommend  to  all 
man,  the  different  temperaments  of  dif-  who  have  any  concern  in  my  son's  edu- 
ferent  nations  I      What  makes  the  £ng-  cation,  that  they  deviate  not  in  the  least 
lish    phlegmatic    and    melancholy,    but  from  the  primitive  and  simple  antiquity. 
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**  To  speak  first  of  the  whistle,  as  it  is  didascinda,  which  can  be  no  other  titas 

the  first  of  all  play-things.     I  will  have  it  our  puss  in  a  corner, 
exactly  to  correspond  with  the  ancient  fis-         **  Julius  Pollux,   in    his  ninth  book, 

tula,  and  accordingly  to  be  composed  sep-  speaks  of  the  melolonthe,  or  the  kite;  but 

iem  paribus  disjuncla  ciculis.  I  question  whether  the  kite  of  antiquity 

**  I  heartily  wish  a  diligent  search  may  was  the  same  with  oars:  and  though  the 
be  made  after  the  true  crepitaculum  or  Oprvyoicoir/a,  or  quail-fighting,  is  what  is 
rattle  of  the  ancients,  for  that  (as  Architus  most  taken  notice  of,  they  had  doubtless 
Tarentinus  was  of  opinion)  kept  the  chiU  cock-matches  also,  as  is  evident  from  oer* 
dren  from  breaking  earthen-ware.  The  tain  ancient  gems  and  relievos. 
China  cup^  in  these  days  are  not  at  all  the  <*  In  a  word,  let  my  son  Martin  disport 
safer  for  the  modern  rattles ;  which  is  an  himself  at  any  game  truly  antique,  ex- 
evident  proof  how  far  their  crepitacula  cept  one,  which  was  invented  by  a  peo- 
ezceeded  ours.  pie  among  the  Thracians,  who  hung  up 

**  I  would  not  have  Martin  yet  to  one  of  their  companions  in  a  rope,  ana 

scourge  a  top,  till  I  am  better  informed  gave  him  a  knife,  to  cut  himself  down; 

whether  the  trochus,  which  was  recom-  which  if  he  failed  in,  he  was  suffered  to 

mended  by  Cato,  be  really  our  present  hang  till  he  was  dead;  and  this  was  only 

tops,  or  rather  the  hoop  which  the  boys  reckoned  a  sort  of  joke.      I  am  utterly 

dnve  with  a  stick.  Neither  cross  and  pile,  against  this,  as  barbarous  and  cruel, 
nor  ducks  and  drakes,  are  quite  so  ancient        *'  1  cannot  conclude  without  taking  no- 

as  handy-daddy,  though  Macrobius  and  tice  of  the  beauty  of  the  Greek  names, 

St.  Augustine  take  notice  of  the  first,  and  whose  etymologies  acquaint  us  with  the 

Minutius  Foelix  describes  the  latter;  but  nature  of  the  spons  ;  and  how  in^itely, 

handy-daddy  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  both  in  sense  and  sound,  they  excel  our 

Plato,  and  Aristophanes.  barbarous  names  of  plays.** 

**  The  play  which  the  Italians  call  cinqut        Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  injunc- 

«nd  the  French  mourrcy  is  extremely  an-  tions  of  Dr.  Cornelius,  he  yet  condescend- 

cient ;  it  was  played  at  by  Hymen  and  ed  to  allow  the  child  the  use  of  some  few 

Cupid  at  the  marriage  of  Psyche,    and  modern  play-things;  such  as  might  prove 

termed  by  the  Latins  digilis  rrUcare.  of  any  benefit  to  his  mind,  by  instilling 

*'  Julius  Pollux  describes  the  omilla  an  early  notion  of  the  sciences.     For  ex- 

or  chuck-farthing:  though  some  will  have  ample,  he  found  that  marbles  taught  him 

our  modern  chuck-farthings  to  be  nearer  percussion,  and  the  laws  of  motion  ;  nut* 

the  aphetinda  of  the  ancienis.      He  also  crackers  the  use  of  the  lever ;  swinging 

mentions  the  basilinda,  or  King  I  am;  and  on  the  ends  of  a  board,  the  balance ;  bot- 

mynda,  or  hoopers-hide.  tie-screws,  the  vice  ;  whirligigs,  the  axis 

**  But  the  cbytrindra,  described  by  the  and  peritrochia ;  bird-cages,    the  pulley; 

same  author,  is  certainly  not  our  hot-  and  tops,  the  centrifugal  motion, 
cockles ;  for  that  was  by  pinching,  and        Others  of  his  sports  were  further  car* 

not  by  striking;  though  there  are  good  ried  to  improve  his  tender  soul  even  in 

authors  who  affirm  the  rathapigismus  to  virtue  and  morality.      We  shall  only  in-  . 

be  yet  nearer  the   modern    hot-cockles,  stance  one  of  the  most  useful  and  instruo- 

My  son  Martin  may  use  either  of  them  tive,  bob-cherry,  which  teaches  at  once 

indifferently,  they  being  equally  antique.  two  noble  virtues,  patience  and  constan- 

**  Building  of  houses^  and  riding  upon  cy ;  the  first  in  adhering  to  the  punoit 

sticks,  have  been  used  by  children  of  all  of  one  end,  the  latter  in  bearing  a  dis- 

ages,  Edijicare  ceasas,  quitare  in  arun-  appointment. 

Avne  longa.      Yet  I  much  doubt  whether        Besides  all  these,  he  taught  him,  as  • 

the  riding  upon  sticks  did  not  come  into  diversion,   an  old  and  secret  manner  of 

use  after  the  age  of  the  centaurs.  stealing,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 

"  There  is  one  play  which  shews  the  Lacedxmonians ;    wherein  he  succeeded 

gravity  of  ancient  education,  called  the  so  well,  that  he  practised  it  to  the  day  of 

acinetinda,  in  which  children  contended  his  death, 
who  could  longest  stand  still.     This  we  MUSIC, 

have  sufi*ered  to  perish  entirely  ;  and  if  I        The  bare  mention  of  music  threw  Cor- 

might  be  allowed  to  guess,  it  was  certainly  nelius  into  a  passion  ;  **  How  can  you 

lost  among  the  French.  dignify  (quoth  he)  this  modem  fiddling 

•*  I  will  permit  my  son  to  play  atapo-  with  the  name  of  music  t     Will  any-of 
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your  best  hautboys  encounter  a  wolf  now-   passionate  creatures    ali?e." ^'    You 

a-days  with  no  other  arras  but  their  in-  never  had  a  better  opportunity  (says  AU 
struments,  as  did  that  ancient  piper  Pitbo-  bertus),  for  yonder  are  two  apple-womea 
carisT     Have  ever  wild  boars,  elephants,  scolding,  and  just  ready  to   uncoif  on^ 
deers,  dolphins,  whales,  orturbots,  shew-  another.*'     With  that  Cornelius,  undress- 
ed the  least  emotion  at  the  most  elaborate  ed  as  he  was,  jumps  out  into  his  balcony, 
strains    of   your   modem   scrapers ;    all  his  lyra  iu  hand,  in  his  slippers,  with  his 
which  have  been,  as  it  were,  tamed  and  breeches  hanging  down  to  his  ancles,  ^ 
humanized  by  ancient  musicians  ?     Does  stocking  upon  his  head,  and  waistcoat  of 
not  i£lian  tell  us  how  the  Lybian  mares  murrey-coloured  satin  upon   his  body ; 
were    excited     to     horsing    by    music  ?  He  touched  his  lyra  with  a  very  unusual 
(which  ought  in  truth  to  be  a  caution  to  sort  of  an  harpegiatura,  nor  were  his  hopes 
modest  women  against  frequenting  operas;  frustrated.     The  odd  equipage,  the  uo- 
an<i  consider,  brother,  you  are  brought  to  couth  instrument,  the  strangeness  of  th^ 
this  dilemma,  either  to  give  up  the  virtue  roan,  and  of  the  music,  drew  the  ears  an- 
of  the  ladies,  or  the  power  of  your  music),  eyes  of  the  whole  mob   that  were  got 
Whence  proceeds  the  degeneracy  of  our  about  the  two  female  champions,  and  a| 
morals?     Is  it  not  from  the  loss  of  an  last  of  the  combatants  themselves.     Tbey 
ancient  music,  by  which  (says  Aristotle)  all  approached  the  balcony,  in  as  cloflf 
they  taught  all  the  virtues  ?  else  might  attention  as  Orpheus^s  first  audience  of 
we  turn  Newgate  into  a  college  of  Dorian  cattle,  or  that  of  an  Italian  opera,  wheg 
musicians,  who  should  teach  moral  vir-  some  favourite  air  is  just  awakened.    Thin 
tues  to  those  people.     Whence  comes  it  sudden  effect  of  his   music  encoturagiad 
that  our  present  diseases  are  so  stubborn?  him  mightily;   and  it  was  observed  h^ 
whence  is  it  that  I   daily   deplore   my  never  touched  his  lyra  in   such  a  truly 
soiatical  pains  ?     Alas  I  because  we  have  chromatic    and   enharmonic   manner,   as 
lost  their  true  cure,  by  the  melody  of  the  upon  that  occasion.     The  mob  laughed, 
pipe.      All  this  was  well  known  to  the  sung,  jumped,  danced,  and   used  many 
ancients,    as    Theophrastus    assures    us  odd  gestures ;  all  which  he  judged  to  b« 
(whence  Caelius  calls  it  (oca  doleniia  de"  caused  by  the  various  strains  and  modu- 
ceTUart)^  only  indeed  some  small  remains  lations.     '*  Mark  (quoth  he),  in  this,  the 
of  this  skill  are  preserved  in  the  cure  of  power  of  the  Ionian;  in  that  you  see  tha 
the  tarantula.     Did  not  Pythagoras  stop  a  effect  of  the  ^olian.*'      But  in  a  Uttla 
company  of  drunken  bullies  from  storm-  time  they  began   to   grow  riotous,  and 
ing  a  civil  house,  by  changing  the  strain  threw  stones :  Cornelius  then  withdrew, 
of  the  pipe  to  the  sober  spondaeus  ?  and  but  with  the  greatest  air  of  triumph  in  the 
yet  your  modern  musicians  want  art  to  world.     **  Brother,  (said  he)  do  you  ob- 
defend    their    windows    from    common  serve  I  have  mixed,  unawares,  too  much 
nickers.     It  is  well  known,  that  when  the  of  the  Phrygian ;  I  might  change  it  to 
Lacedaemouian  mob  were  up,  they  com-  the  Lydian,  and  soften  their  riotous  tem- 
monly  sent  for  a  Lesbian   musician   to  pers:  but  it  is  enough:  learn  from  this 
appease  them,  and  they  immediately  grew  sample  to  speak  with  veneration  of  an- 
calm  as  soon  as  they  heard  Terpander  cient  music.     If  this  lyra  in  my  unskilful 
sing :  yet  I  don't  believe  that  the  pope's  hands  can  perform  such  wonders,  what 
whole  band   of  music,  though  the  best  must  it  not  have^  done  in  tho^e  of  a  Ti-> 
of   this  age,  could   keep   his   holiness's  motheus  or  a  Terpander  ?"     Having  said 
image  from  being  burnt  on  the  fifth  of  this,  he  retired  with  the  utmost  exulta-* 
November."      *'  Nor  would  Terpander  tion  in  himself,  and  contempt  of  his  bro- 
himself  (replied  Albertus)  at  Billingsgate,  ther ;  and,  it  is  said,,  behaved  that  night 
nor  Timotheus  at  Hockley-in-the-Hole,  with  such  unusual  haughtiness  to  his  fa« 
haye  any  manner  of  effect:   nor  both  of  mily,  that  they  had  all  reason  to  wish  for' 
them  together  bring  Horneck  to  common  some  ancient  Tibicen  to  calm  his  temper, 
civility."      "  Thai's    a    gross    mistake,  '  TQQirj 
(said  Cornelius,  very  warmly)  ;  '^  and, 

to  prove  it  so,  I  have  here  a  small  lyra  Martin's  understanding  was  so  totally 
of  my  own,  framed,  strung,  and  tuned,  immersed  in  sensible  objects,  that  he  lie- 
after  the  ancient  manner.  I  can  play  mandcd  examples  from  material  things, 
lome  fragments  of  Lesbian  tunes,  and  I  of  the  abstracted  ideas  of  loeic ;  as  for 
wifh  I  were  to  try  them  upon  the  most  Crambe,  he  contented  himself  with  the 
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words :  and  when  he  could  but  fonn 
tome  conceit  upon  thera,  was  fully  satis- 
fied. Thus  Crambe  would  tell  his  in- 
Btrnctor,  that  all  men  were  not  singular ; 
that  individuality  could  hardly  be  predi- 
cated of  any  man,  for  it  was  commonly 
said,  that  a  man  is  not  the  same  he  was ; 
that  madmen  ^re  beside  themseWes»  and 
drunken  men  come  to  themselves ;  which 
shews,  that  few  men  have  that  most  va- 
luable logical  endowment,  individuality. 
Cornelius  told  Martin,  that  a  shoulder  of 
mutton  was  an  individual,  which  Crambe 
denied,  for  he  had  seen  it  cut  into  com- 
xnons.  That's  true  (quoth  the  tutor), 
but  you  never  saw  it  cut  into  shoulders 
of  mutton:  If  it  could,  (quoth  Crambe) 
it  would  be  the  most  lovely  individual  of 
the  university.  When  he  was  told,  a 
substance  was  that  which  was  subject  to 
Accidents;  Then  soldiers,  (quoth  Crambe) 
sre  the  most  substantial  people  in  the 
world.  Neither  would  he  allow  it  to  be 
a  good  definition  of  accident,  that  it 
could  be  present  or  absent  without  the 
destruction  of  the  subject;  since  there 
sre  a  great  many  accidents  that  destroy 
the  subject,  as  burning  does  a  house,  and 
death  a  man.  But,  as  to  that,  Cornelhis 
informed  him,  that  there  was  a  natural 
death,  and  a  logical  death  ;  that  though 
s  roan,  after  his  natural  death,  was  not 
capable  of  the  least  parish-office,  yet  he 
might  still  keep  his  stall  amongst  the  logi- 
cal predicaments. 

Cornelius  was  forced  to  give  Martin 
sensible  images:  Thus,  calling  up  the 
coachman,  he  asked  him  what  he  had 
seen  in  the  bear-garden  ?  The  man  an- 
swered, he  saw  two  men  fight  a  prize : 
one  was  a  fair  man,  a  serjeant  in  the 
guards ;  the  other  black,  a  butcher :  the 
berjeant  had  red  breeches,  the  butcher 
blue :  they  fought  upon  a  stage  about 
four  o'clock,  and  the  serjeant  wounded 
the  butcher  in  the  leg.  ''  Mark,  (quoth 
Cornelius),  how  the  fellow  runs  through 
the  predicaments.  Men,  subitantia;  two, 
quantUas;  fair  and  black,  qualUas;  ser- 
jeant and  butcher,  relaiio ;  wounded  the 
other,  acUo  et  jmssio ;  fighting,  situs; 
stage,  ubi ;  two  o'clock,  quando ;  blue 
and  red  breeches,  hahiiusJ^  At  the  same 
time  ha  warned  Martin,  that  what  he 
now  learned  as  a  logician,  he  must  for- 
get as  a  natural  philosopher;  that  though 
be  now  taught  them  that  accidents  in- 
hered in  the  subject,  they  would  find  in 
jtime  there  was  no  such  thing ;  and  that 

1 


colour,  taste,  smell,  heat,  and  cold,  wers 
not  in  the  things,  but  only  phantasms  of 
our  brains.  He  was  forced  to  let  them 
into  this  secret,  for  Martin  could  not  con- 
ceive how  a  habit  of  dancing  inhered  in 
a  dancing-master,  when  he  did  not  dance; 
nay,  he  would  demand  the  characteristics 
of  relations.  Crambe  used  to  help  him 
out  by  telling  him,  a  cuckold,  a  losing 
gamester,  a  man  that  had  not  denied,  a 
young  heir  that  was  kept  short  by  his  fa- 
ther, might  be  all  known  by  their  coun- 
tenance ;  that,  in  this  last  case,  the  pater- 
nity and  filiation  leave  very  sensible  im- 
pressions in  the  relatum  and  correlaJUim^ 
The  greatest  difficulty  was  when  they 
came  to  the  tenth  predicament ;  Crambe 
affirmed  that  his  hahUas  was  more  a  sub- 
stance than  he  was ;  for  his  clothes  could 
better  subsist  without  him,  than  he  with- 
out his  clothes. 

The  Scat  of  the  Sotd. 

In  this  design  of  Martin  to  investigate 
the  diseases  of  the  mind,  he  thought  no- 
thing so  necessary  as  an  inquiry  after  the 
seat  of  the  soul ;  in  which,  at  first,  he  la- 
boured under  great  uncertainties.  Some- 
times he  was  of  opinion  that  it  lodged  in 
the  brain,  sometimes  in  the  stomach,  and 
sometimes  in  the  heart.  Afterwards  he 
thought  it  absurd  to  confine  that  sovereign 
lady  to  one  apartment ;  which  made  him 
infer,  that  she  shifted  it  according  to  tlie 
several  functions  of  life :  the  brain  was 
her  study,  the  heart  her  state-room,  and 
the  stomach  her  kitchen.  But,  as  he  saw, 
several  offices  of  life  went  on  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  forced  to  give  up  this  hypo- 
thesis also.  He  now  conjectured  it  was 
more  for  the  dignity  of  the  soul  to  per- 
form several  operations  by  her  little  mi- 
nisters, the  animal  spirits ;  from  whence 
it  was  natural  to  conclude,  that  she  re- 
sides in  different  parts,  according  to  dif- 
ferent inclinations,  sexes,  ages,  and  pro- 
fessions. Thus,  in  epicures  he  sealed 
her  in  the  mouth  of  the  stomach :  philo* 
sophers  have  her  in  the  brain,  soldiers  in 
their  heart,  women  in  their  tongues,  fid- 
dlers in  their  fingers,  and  rope-dancers  in 
their  toes.  At  length  he  grew  fond  of 
the  'glandula  pineal  is,  dissecting  many 
subjects  to  find  out  the  different  figure  of 
this  gland,  from  whence  he  might  disco- 
ver the  cause  of  the  difierent  tempers  in 
mankind.  He  supported  that  in  ractious 
and  restless-spirited  people,  he  should  find 
it  sharp  and  pointed,  allowing  no  rooa 
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for  the  soul  to  repose  herself ;  that  in  daily  come  forth,  to  know  to  what  kind  to 
quiet  tempers  it  was  flat,  smooth,  and  refer,  and  with  what  authors  to  compare 
soft,  affording  to  the  soul,  as  it  were,  an    them. 

easy  cushion.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  1.  The  Flying  Fishes:  These  are  writ- 
by  observing,  that  calves  and  philoso-  ers  who  now  and  then  rise  upon  their  fins, 
phers,  tigers  and  statesmen,  foxes  and  .  and  fly  out  of  the  profound  ;  but  their 
sharpers,  peacocks  and  fops,  cock-spar-  wings  are  soon  dry,  and  they  drop  down 
rows  and  coquettes,  monkeys  and  play-  to  the  bottom.  G.S.  A.H.  C.G. 
ers,  courtiers  and  spaniels,  moles  and  mi-  2.  The  Swallows  are  authors  that  are 
sers,  exactly  resemble  one  another  in  the  eternally  skimming  and  fluttering  up  and 
conformation  of  the  pineal  gland.  He  down  ;  but  all  their  agility  is  employed  to 
did  not  doubt  likewise  to  find  the  same  catch  flies.  L.T.  W.P.  Lord  H. 
resemblance  in  highwaymen  and  con-  3.  The  Ostriches  are  such,  whose  hea- 
querors :  In  order  to  satisfy  himself  in  viness  rarely  permits  them  to  raise  them- 
which,  it  was,  that  he  purchased  the  body  selves  fi^om  the  ground  ;  their  wings  are 
of  one  of  the  first  species  (as  hath  been  of  no  use  to  lift  them  up,  and  their  mo- 
before  related)  at  Tyburn,  hoping  in  time  tion  is  between  flying  and  walking;  but 
to  have  the  happiness  of  one  of  the  latter  then  they  run  very  fast.  D.F.  L.E.  The 
too  under  his  anatomical  knife.  Hon.  E.H. 

fnt    o    J     Vv    I*  The  Parrots  are  they  that  repeat  an- 

Ihe^ulyai^iuality.  oihat's    words    in    such    a   hoarse    odd 

This  is  easily  answered  by  a  familiar    voice,  as  makes  them   seem  their  own. 

instance.     In  every  jack  there  is  a  meat-    W.B.    W.H.     C.  C,      The     Reverend 

roasting  quality,  which  neither  resides  in    D.D. 

the  fly,  nor  in  the  weight,  nor  in  any  par-         5.  The  Didappers  are  authors  that  keep 
ticular  wheel  in  the  jack,  but  is  the  result    themselves  long  out  of  sight,  under  water, 
of  the  whole  composition :  so,  in  an  ani-    and  come  up  now  and  then  where  you 
mal,  the  self-consciousness  is  not  a  real    least  expected  them.   L.W.   G.D.  Esq. 
quality  inherent  in  one  being  (any  more    The  Hon.  Sir  W.Y. 
than  meat-roasting  in  a  jack)  but  the  result        6.  The  Porpoises  are  unwieldy  and 
of  several  modes  or  qualities  in  the  same    big ;  they  put  all  their  numbers  into  a 
subject.  As  the  fly,  the  wheels,  the  chain,    great  turmoil  and  tempest :  but  whenever 
the  weight,  the  chords,  &c.  make  one  jack,    they  appear  in  plain  light  (which  is  sel- 
flo  the  several  parts  of  the  body  make  one    dom)  they  are  only  shapeless  and  ugly 
animal.    As  perception  or  consciousness    monsters.    I.D.  C.G.  I.O. 
is  said  to  be  inherent  in  this  animal,  so  is        7.  The  Frogs  are  such  as  can  neither 
meat-roasting  said  to  be  inherent  in  the    walk  nor  fly,  but  can  leap  and  bound  to 
jack.     As  sensation,  reasoning,  volition,    admiration;    they  live  generally  in   the 
memory,  &c.  are  the  several  modes   of    bottom  of  a  ditch,  and  make  a  great  noise 
thinking  ;  so  roasting  of  beef,  roasting  of    whenever  they  thrust  their  heads  above 
mutton,  roasting  of  pullets,  geese,  turkeys,    water.  E.W.  L.M.  Esq.  T.D.  Gent, 
&c.  are  the  several  modes  of  meat-roast-        8.  The  Eels  are  obscure  authors,  that 
ing.     And  as  the  general  quality  of  meat-    wrap  themselves  up  in  their  own  mud, 
roasting,  with  its  several  modifications,  as    but  are  mighty  nimble  and  pert.  L.W.  - 
to  beef,  mutton,  pullets,  &c.  does  not  in-     L.T.  P.M.  General  C. 
here  in  any  one  part  of  the  jack  ;  so  nei-         9;  The  Tortoises  are  slow  and  chill, 
ther  does  consciousness,  with  its  several    and  like  pastoral  writers,  delight  much  in 
nodes  of  sensation,  intellection,  volition,  -  gardens  :  they  have  for  the  most  part  a 
&c  inhere  in  any  one,  but  is  the  result    fine  embroidered  shell,  and  underneath  it, 
from  the  mechanical  composition  of  the    a  heavy  lunip.  A. P.  W.B.  L.E.     The 
whole  animal.  Pope.        ^^^  ^oxi.  E.  of  S. 

^  ^^    _,.       .      rr^     '  These  are  the  chief  characteristics  of 

$  «7.  Divemiy  ofGennaes.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  .  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  j^jn^g 

I  shall  range  these  confined  and  less  co-  we  have  the  comfort  to  be  blessed  with 
pious  geniuses  under  proper  classes,  and  sundry  and  manifold  choice  spirits  in  this 
(the  better  to  give  their  pictures  to  the    oar  island. 

reader)  under  the  names  of  animals  of  Advancement  of  the  Bathos. 

some  sort  or  other;  whereby  he  will  be  *'*^  •'    ^  *'«*^w». 

enabled  at  the  first  sight  of  such  as  shall        Thus  have  I  (my  dear  countrymen) 
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irith  ineredibk  pains  and  dilicence,  dia* 
coTered  the  hidden  sonrcea  of  the  Bathos^ 
or,  as  I  may  say,  broke  open  the  abyaaea 
of  this  great  deep.     And  haTing  now  es- 
tablished good  and  wholesome  laws,  what 
leroaina  but  that  all  true  moderns,  with 
their  utmost  might,  do  proceed  to  put  the 
same  in  execution  t  In  order  whereto,  I 
think  I  shall,  in  the  second  place,  highlv 
deserve  of  my  country,  by  proposing  such 
a  scheme  as  may  facilitate  this  great  end. 
As   our    number   is    confessedly   far 
superior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  there  seems 
nothing   wanting  but  unanimity  among 
ourseWes.  It  is  therefore  humbly  offered, 
that  all  and  every  individual  of  the  Ba- 
thos do  enter  into  a  firm  association,  and 
incorporate  into  one  regular  body:  where- 
of every  member,  even  the  meanest,  will 
some-way  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
whole:    in  like  manner  as   the  weakest 
reeds,  when  joined  in  one  bundle,  become 
infrangible.     To  which  end  our  art  ought 
to  be  put  upon  the  same  foot  with  other 
arts  of  this  age.    The  vast  improvement 
of  modern  manufactures  ariseth  from  their 
being  divided  into  several  branches,  and 
parcelled     out    to  several    trades;    for 
instance  in  clock-making,  one  artist  makes 
the  balance,  another  the  spring,  another 
the  crown-wheels,  a  fourth  the  case,  and 
the  principal  workman  puts  all  together: 
to  this  economy  we  owe  the  perfection 
of  our  modern  writers ;  and  doubtless  we 
also  might  that  of  our  modern  poetry  and 
rhetoric,  were  the  several  parts  branched 
out  in  like  manner. 

Nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  di- 
Ters  persons,  no  other  way  remarkable, 
have  each  a  strong  disposition  to  the  for- 
mation of  some  particular  trope  or  figure. 
Aristotle  saith,  that  the  hyperbole  is  an 
ornament  fit  for  young  men  of  quality ; 
accordingly  we  find  in  those  gentlemen  a 
wonderful  propensity  towards  it,  which  is 
marvellously  improved  by  travelling :  sol- 
diers also  and  seamen  are  very  happy  in 
the  same  figure.     The  periphrasis  or  cir- 
cumlocution is  the  peculiar  talent  of  coun- 
try farmers ;  the  proverb  and  apologue,  of 
old  men  at  clubs  \  the  illipsis,  or  speech 
by  half-words,  of  ministers  and  politi- 
cians ;  the  aposiopesis,  of  courtiers ;  the  li- 
totes, and  diminution,  of  ladies,  whis- 
perers, and  backbiters ;  and  the  anadi- 
plosis,  of  common  criers  and  hawkers, 
who,  by  redoubling  the  same  words,  per- 
suade people  to  buy  their  oysters,  green- 
baitingi,  or  new  ballads.    Ilpitliets  nuy 


be  found  in  great  plenty  at  Billingsgati^ 
sarcasm  and  irony  learned  upon  the  water, 
and  the  epiphonema  or  exclamation  fre^ 
quently  from  the  bear-garden,  and  as  fre^ 
quently  from  the  *  Hear  him'  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Now  each  man  applying  his  whole 
time  and  genius  upon  his  particnlar  figure, 
would  doubtless  attain  to  perfection :  and 
when  each  became  incorporated  and 
sworn  into  the  society  (as  hath  been  pro- 
posed) a  poet  or  orator  would  have  no 
more  to  do  but  to  send  to  the  particular 
Uaders  in  each  kind  ;  to  the  metaphoriit 
for  his  allegories,  to  the  simile-maker 
for  his  comparisons,  to  the  ironist  for  his 
sarcasms,  to  the  apophthegmatist  for  hia 
sentences,  &c  ;  whereby  a  dedication  or 
speech  would  be  composed  in  a  moment, 
the  superior  artist  having  nothing  to  do 
but  to  put  together  all  the  materials. 

I  therefore  propose  that  there  be  con- 
trived, with  all  couTenient  dispatcb,  at 
the  public  expence,  a  rhetorical  cheat  of 
drawers,  consisting  of  three  slCNiea;  the 
highest  for  the  deliberative,  the  middle  for 
the  demonstrative,  and  the  lowest  for  the 
judicial.     Theae  ahall  be  subdivided  into 
loci  or  places,  being  repositories  for  asat- 
ter  and  argument  in  the  several  kinds  of 
oration  or  writing;  and  ev^ drawer  shall 
again  be  subdivided  into  cells,  resembling 
those  of  cabinets  for  rarities.   The  apart* 
roent  for  peace  or  war,  and  that  of  the  li« 
berty  of  the  press,  may  in  a  very  few  days 
be  filled  with  several  arguments  perfectly 
new ;  and  the  vituperative  partition  will 
as  easily  be  replenished    with   a  moat 
choice  collection,  entirely  of  the  growth 
and    manufacture    of   the    present  age* 
Every  composer  will  soon  be  taught  the 
use  of  this  cabinet,  and  how  to  manage 
all  the  registers  of  it,  which  will  be  drawn 
out  much  in  the  manner  of  those  in  an 
organ. 

The  keys  of  it  must  be  kept  in  honest 
hands,  by  some  reverend  prelate,  or  rm^ 
liant  officer,  of  unquestionable  loyalty  and 
affection  to  every  present  establiahment  in 
church  and  state ;  which  will  sufficiently 
guard  against  any  mischief  which  migkt 
otherwise  be  apprehended  from  it. 

And  being  lodged  in  such  hands,  it 
may  be  at  discretion  let  oat  by  the  Aay, 
to  several  great  orators  in  both  bovsas ; 
from  whence  it  is  to  be  hoped  much  pto^ 
fit  and  gain  will  accrue  to  our  society* 
Dedicatiom  and  Pantgyrios, 
Now  of  what  neeeasitj  the  feregoiiig 
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|>#ojcet  nay  prove,  wrll  ap|>ear  from  this  sboold  put  so&ie  things  in  a  strong  lighl, 

single  consideration,  that  nothing  is  of  and  throw  a  shade  orer  others,  I  shall 

equal  consequence  to  the  success  of  our  explain  the  metlKxl  of  torning  a  vicious 

works  as  speed  and  dispatch.     Great  pity  man  into  a  hero. 

it  is,  that  solid  brains  are  not,  like  other  The  first  and  chief  rule  is  the  golden 
solid  bodies,  constantly  endowed  with  a  rule  of  transformation  ;  which  consists  in 
Telocity  in  sinking  proportionable  to  their  converting  vices  into  their  bordering  vir- 
heaviness ;  for  it  is  with  the  flowers  of  tues.  A  man  who  is  a  spendthrift,  and 
the  Bathos  as  with  those  of  nature,  which,  will  not  pay  a  just  debt,  may  have  bis  in* 
if  the  careful  gardener  brings  not  hastily  to  justice  transformed  into  liberality;  cow- 
market  in  the  morning,  most  unprofitably  ardice  may  be  metamorphosed  into  pro- 
perish  and  wither  before  night.  And  of  dence ;  intemperance  into  good-nature 
all  our  productions  none  is  so  short-lived  and  good-fellowship ;  corruption  into  pa- 
tts  the  diedication  and  panegyric,  which  are  triotism ;  and  lewdness  into  tenderness 
often  but  the  praise  of  a  day,  and  become  and  facility. 

by  the  next  utterly  useless,  improper.  Id-  The  second  is  the  rule  of  contraries.  It 

decent,  and  false.     This  is  the  more  to  be  is  certain  the  less  a  man  is  endued  vrith 

lamented,  inasmuch  as  these  two  are  the  any  virtue,  the  more  need  he  has  to  have 

sorts  whereon  in  a  manner  depends  that  it  plentifully  bestowed,  especially  those 

profit,  which  must  still  be  remembered  to  good  qualities  of  which  the  world  gene- 

oe  the  main  end  of  our  writers  and  speak-  rally  believes  he  has  none  at  all ;  for  who 

ers.  will  thank  a  man  for  giving  him  that 

We  shall  therefore  employ  this  chapter  which  he  has  ? 
in  shewing  the  quickest  method  of  com*  The  reverse  of  these  precepts  will  serve 
posing  them :  after  which  we  will  teach  for  satire ;  wherein  we  are  ever  to  re- 
a  short  way  to  epic  poetry.  And  these  mark  that  whoso  loseth  his  place,  or  be- 
being  confessedly  the  works  of  most  im-  comes  out  of  favour  with  the  government, 
portance  and  difficulty,  it  is  presumed  we  hath  forfeited  his  share  in  public  praise 
may  leave  the  rest  to  each  author*s  own  and  honour.  Therefore  the  truly  public- 
learning  or  practice.  spirited  writer  ought  in  duty  to  strip  him 

First  of  paneffyric.     Every  man  is  ho-  whom    the  government   hath    stripped ; 

nourable,  who  is  so  by  law,  custom,  or  which  is  the  real  poetical  justice  of  this 

title.     The  public  are  better  judges  of  age.     For  a  full  collection  of  topics  and 

what  is  hononrable  than  private   men.  epithets  to  be  used  in  the  praise  and  dis- 

The  virtues  of  great  men,  like  those  of  praise  of  ministerial  and  unministerial  per- 

plants,  are  inherent  in  them, whether  they  sons,  I  refer  to  our  rhetorical  cabinet; 

are  exerted  or  not;  and  the  more  strong*  concluding  with  an  earnest  exhortation  to 

ly  inherent,  the  less  they  are  exerted ;  as  all  my  brethren,  to  observe  the  precepts 

a  man  is  the  more  rich,  the  less  he  spends,  here  laid  down ;  the  neglect  of  which  has 

All  great  ministers,  without  either  private  cost  some  of  them  their  ears  in  a  pillory. 

or  economical  virtue,  are  virtuous  by  their  ^  ^    ^   *   —  l i?-./-  d^ 

^     i-L     1       1                          *u    -...u  A  Rtttpt  to  make  an  Eptc  Poem. 

posts,  hberal  and  generous  upon  the  pub-  ^                    •'^ 

lie  money,  provident  upon  public  supplies.  An  epic  poem,  the  critics  agree,  is  the 
just  by  paying  public  interest,  courageous  greatest  work  human  nature  is  capable  of. 
and  magnanimous  by  the  fleets  and  armies,  They  have  already  laid  down  many  me- 
magnificent  upon  the  public  expencea,  chanical  rules  for  compositions  of  this 
and  prudent  by  public  success.  They  sort,  but  at  the  same  time  they  cut  offal- 
have  by  their  office  a  right  to  a  share  of  most  all  undertakers  from  the  possibility 
the  public  stock  of  virtues  :  besides,  they  of  ever  performing  them  ;  for  the  first 
are  by  prescription  immemorial  invested  qualification  they  unanimously  require  in 
in  all  the  celebrated  virtues  of  their  pre-  a  poet  is  a  genius.  I  shall  here  endeavour 
decessors  in  the  same  stations,  especially  (for  the  benefit  of  my  countrymen)  to 
those  of  their  own  ancestors.  make  it  manifest,  that  an  epic  poem  may 

As  to  what  are  commonly  called  the  be  made  without  a  genius,  nay,  without 

colours  of  honourable  and  dishonourable,  learning  or  much  reading.     This  mutt 

they  are  various  in  different  countries:  in  necessarily  be  of  great  use  to  all  those 

this,  they  are  blue,  green,  and  red.  who   confess  they   never  read,   and  of 

But,  forasmuch  as  the  duty  we  owe  to  whom  the  worid  is  convinced  they  never 

the  public  doth  often  raquire  that  we  learn.    Moliere  observes  of  making  a 
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dinner,  that  my  man  can  do  it  with  mo- 
ney ;  and  if  a  professed  cook  cannot  do 
without  itf  he  has  his  art  for  nothing :  the 
same  may  be  said  of  making  a  poem :  it 
18  easily  brought  about  by  him  that  has  a 
genius,  but  the  skill  lies  in  doing  it  with- 
out one.  In  pursuance  of  this  end,  I  shall 
present  the  reader  with  a  plain  and  sure 
recipe,  by  which  any  author  in  the  Ba- 
thos may  be  qualified  for  this  grand  per- 
formance. 

To  make  an  Epic  Poem, 
For  the  Fable,  Take  out  of  any  old  poem, 
history-book,  romance,  or  legend  (for  in- 
stance, Geoffry  of  Monmouth,  or  Don 
Belianis  of  Greece)  those  parts  of  story 
which  afford  most  scope  for  long  descrip- 
tions: put  these  pieces  together,  and 
throw  all  the  adtentures  you  fancy  into 
one  tale.  Then  take  a  hero,  whom  you 
may  choose  for  the  sound  of  his  name,  and 
put  him  in  the  midst  of  these  adventures: 
there  let  him  work  for  twelve  books;  at 
the  end  of  which  you  may  take  him  out, 
ready  prepared  to  conquer  or  to  marry ; 
it  being  necessary  that  the  conclusion  of 
an  epic  poem  be  fortunate. 

To  make  an  Episode,  Take  any  remain- 
ing adventure  of  your  former  collection, 
in  which  you  could  no  way  involve  your 
hero ;  or  any  unfortunate  accident  that 
was  too  good  to  be  thrown  away  ;  and  it 
will  be  of  use  applied  to  any  other  per- 
son, who  may  be  lost  and  evaporate  in 
the  course  of  the  work,  without  the  least 
damage  to  the  composition. 

For  the  Moral  and  Allegory.  These  you 
may  extract  out  of  the  fable  afterwards, 
at  your  leisure :  be  sure  you  strain  them 
sufficiently. 

For  the  Manners.  For  those  of  the  hero, 
take  all  the  best  qualities  you  can  find 
in  the  most  celebrated  heroes  of  anti- 
quity ;  if  they  will  not  be  reduced  to  a 
consistency,  lay  them  all  on  a  heap  upon 
him.  But  be  sure  they  are  qualities  which 
your  patron  would  be  thought  to  have ; 
and  to  prevent  any  mistake  which  the 
world  may  be  subject  to,  select  from  the 
alphabet  those  capital  letters  that  compose 
his  name,  and  set  them  at  the  head  of  a 
dedication  or  poem.  However,  do  not 
observe  the  exact  quantity  of  these  vir- 
tues, it  not  being  determined  whether  or 
no  it  be  necessary  for  the  hero  of  a  poem 
to  be  an  honest  man.  For  the  under- 
characters,  gather  them  from  Homer  and 
Virgil,  and  change  the  names  as  occasion 
serves. 


For  the  Machines.     Take  of  deitiei^ 
male  and  female,  as  many  as  you  con  uae : 
separate  them  into  two  equal  parts,  and 
keep  Jupiter  in  the  middle :  let  Juno  pat 
him  in  a  ferment,  and  Venus  mollify  him. 
Remember  on  all  occasions  to  make  use 
of  volatile  Mercury.    If  you  have  need 
of  devils,  draw  them  out  of  Milton's  Pa- 
radise,  and  extract  your  spirits  from  Tas- 
80.  The  use  of  these  machines  is  evident: 
since  no  epic  poem  can  possibly  subsist 
without  them,  the  wisest  way  is  to  reserve 
them  for  your  greatest  necessities.   When 
you  cannot  extricate  your  hero  by  aoy 
human  means,  or  youndf  by  your  own 
wit,  seek  relief  from  heaven,  and  the  gods 
will  do  your  business  very  readilv,     Tbas 
is  according  to  the  direct  prescription  of 
Horace,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry : 

Nee  deof  intenit,  nisi  di^os  viadice  nodus 
Incident— 

That  is  to  say,  "  A  poet  should  never  call 
'*  upon  the  gods  for  their  assistance,  bat 
**  when  he  is  in  great  perplexity." 

For  the  Descriptimu.  For  a  tempest 
Take  Eurus,  Zeph3rr,  Auster,  and  Boreas, 
and  cast  them  together  in  one  veise ;  add 
to  these  of  rain,  lightning,  and  thunder 
(the  loudest  you  can)  quantum  suffkii; 
mix  your  clouds  and  billows  well  toge- 
ther till  they  foam,  and  thicken  your  de- 
scription here  and  there  with  a  quick- 
sand. Brew  your  tempest  well  in  your 
head,  before  you  set  it  a-blowing. 

For  a  Battle.  Pick  a  large  quantity  of 
images  and  descriptions  from  Homer's 
Iliad,  with  a  spice  or  two  of  Virgil ;  end 
if  there  remain  any  overplus,  you  may  lay 
them  by  for  a  skirmish.  Scasod  it  well 
with  similes,  and  it  will  make  an  excelleot 
battle. 

For  a  burning  Town.  If  such  a  des- 
cription be  necessary  (because  it  is  certain 
there  is  one  in  Virgil)  old  Troy  is  ready 
burnt  to  your  hand :  but  if  you  fear  that 
would  be  thought  borrowed,  a  chapter  or 
two  of  the  Theory  of  the  Conflagration, 
well  circumstanced,  and  done  into  verse, 
will  be  a  good  succedaneum. 

As  for  similes  and  metaphors,  they 
may  be  found  all  over  the  creation ;  the 
most  ignorant  may  gather  them :  but  the 
difficulty  is  in  applying  them.  For  this 
ndvise  with  your  bookseller.  IV>pe. 

§  28.     The  Duty  of  a  Clerk. 

No  sooner  was  I  elected  into  my  office, 
but  I  laid  aside  the  powdered  galUntries 
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of  my  youth,  and  became  a  new  man.  I  mend)  with  good  approbation.  Faces 
considered  myself  as  in  some  wise  of  ec-  also  did  I  shave ;  and  I  clipped  the  hair, 
clesiastical  dignity  ;  since  by  wearing  a  Chirurgery  also  I  practised  in  the  worm- 
band,  which  is  no  small  part  of  the  orna-  ing  of  dogs ;  but  to  bleed  adventured  I 
ment  of  our  clergy,  I  might  not  unworthily  not,  except  the  poor.  Upon  this  my 
be  deemed,  as  it  were,  a  shred  of  the  two-fold  profession,  there  passed  among 
linen  vestment  of  Aaron.  men  a  merry  tale,  delectable  enough  to 

Thou  may'st  conceive,  O  reader,  with  be  rehearsed :  How  that,  being  overtaken 

what  concern  I  perceived  the  eyes  of  the  with    liquor   one  Saturday   evening,    I 

congregation  fixed  upon  me,  when  I  first  shaved  the  priest  with  Spanish  blacking 

took  my  place  at  the  feet  of  the  priest,  for  shoes  instead  of  a  washball,  and  with 

When  I  raised  the  psalm,  how  did  my  lamp-black  powdered  his  perriwig.     But 

voice  quaver  for  fear !  and  when  I  ar-  these  were  sayings  of  men  delighting  in 

rayed  the  shoulders  of  the  minister  with  their  own   conceits    more   than   in   the 

the  surplice,  how  did  my  joints  tremble  truth :  for  it  is  well  known,  that  great 

under  me !  I  said  within  myself,  '*  Re-  was  my  care  and  skill  in  these  my  crafts ; 

member,  Paul,  thou  standest  before  men  of  yea,  I  once  had  the  honour  of  trimming 

high   worship;     the    wise    Mr.  Justice  Sir  Thomas   himself,    without    fetching 

Freeman,    the  grave  Mr.  John  Tonson,  blood.      Furthermore,  I  was  sought  unto 

the  good  Lady  Jones,  and  the  two  vir-  to  geld  the  Lady  Frances   her  spaniel, 

tuous  gentlewomen  her  daughters ;  nay,  which  was  wont  to  go  astray :.  he  was 

the  great  Sir  Thomas  Truby,  Knight  and  called  Toby,  that  is  to  say,  Tobias.  And, 

Baronet,     and    my    young    master    the  thirdly,  I  was  entrusted  with  a  gorgeous 

Esquire,  who  shall  one  day  be  lord  of  pair  of  shoes  of  the  said  Lady,  to  set  an 

this  manor."    Notwithstanding  which  it  heel-piece  thereon ;  and  I  received  such 

was  my  good  hap  to  acquit  myself  to  the  praise  therefore,  that  it  was  said  all  over 

good  Uking  of  the  whole  congregation  ;  the  parish,  I  should  be  recommended  unto 

but  the  Lord  forbid  I  should  glory  therein,  the  king  to  mend  shoes  for  his  majesty; 

•        ♦         ♦        ♦         ♦  whom  God  preserve !     Amen.      Pope,  .    , 

I  was  determined  to  reform  the  mani- 
fold corruptions  and  abuses  which  had  ^^9.     Cruelty  to  Animals. 
crept  into  the  church.  .  .       T 

First,  I  was  especially  severe  in  whip-        Montaigne  thinks  it  some  reflection  up> 

ping  forth  dogs  from  the  temple,  all  ex-  on  human  nature  itself,  that  few  people 

cepting  the  lap-dog  of  the  good  widow  take  delight  in  seeing   beasts  caress  or 

Howard,  a  sober  dog  which  yelped  not,  play  together,   but  almost  every  one  is 

sor  was  there  offeoce  in  his  mouth.  pleased  to  see  them  lacerate  and  worry 

Secondly,  1  did  even  proceed  to  mo-  one  another.    I  am  sorry  this  temper  is 

toseness,  though  sore  against  my  heart,  become  almost  a  distinguishing  character 

tmto  poor  babes,  in  tearing  from  them  of  our  own  nation,  from  the  observation 

the  half-eaten  apples  which  they  privily  which  is  made  by  foreigners  of  our  be- 

mnnched  at  church.      But  verily  it  pitied  loved  pastimes,  bear-baiting,  cock-fight- 

me;  for  I  remember  the  days  of  my  youth,  ing,  and  the  like.      We  should  find  it 

Thirdly,  With  the  sweat  of  my  own  hard  to  vindicate  the  destroying  of  any 

hands  I  did  make  plain  and  smooth  the  thing  that  has  life,  merely  out  of  wanton- 

d^'s-ears  throughout  our  great  Bible.  ness  ;  yet  in  this  principle  our  children 

Fourthly,  The  pews  and  benches,  which  are  bred  up;  and  one  of  the  first  plea- 
were  formerly  swept  but  once  in  three  sures  we  allow  them,  is  the  licence  of  in- 
years,  I  caused  every  Saturday  to  be  swept  flicting  pain  upon  poor  animals:  almost 
with  a  besom,  and  trimmed.  as  soon  as  we  are  sensible  what  life  is 

Fifthly,  and  lastly,  I  caused  the  sutplice  ourselves,  we  make  it  our  sport  to  take  it 

to  be  neatly  darned,  washed,  and  laid  in  from  other  creatures.      I  cannot  but  be- 

firesh  kvender  (yea,  and  sometimes  to  be  lieve  a  very  good  use  might  be  made  of 

•prinkled  with  rose-water) ;   and  I  had  the  fancy  which  children  have  for  birds 

great  laud  and  praise  from  all  the  neigh-  and  insects.     Mr.  Locke  takes  notice  of 

bouring  clergy,  forasmuch  as  no  parish  a  mother  who  permitted    them    to   her 

kept  the  minister  in  cleaner  linen.  children,  but  rewarded  or  punished  them 

«         *         •        «        •  as  they  treated  them  well  or  ill.      This 

Sioet  did  I  make  (and^  if  entreated,  was  no  other  than  entering  them  betimes 
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into  a  daily  exercise  of  humanity,  and  im^ 
proving  tbeir  very  diversion  to  a  virtue. 

I  fancy,  too,  some  advantage  might  be 
taken  of   the  common  notion,   that  'tis 
ominous    or    unlucky   to   destroy  some 
aorts  of  birds,  as  swallows  and  martios. 
This  opinion  might  possibly  arise  from 
the  confidence  these   birds  seem  to  put 
in  us,  by  building  under  our  roofs ;  so 
that  this  is  a  kind  of  violation  of  the 
lavrs  of  hospitality  to  murder  them.     As 
for  Robin  red-breasts  in  particular,  it  is 
not  improbable  they  owe  their  security 
to  the  old  ballad  of  *'  The  children  in 
the  wood."       However  it  be,   I   don't 
know,  I  say,  why  this  prejudice,  well  im- 
proved and  carried  as  far  as  it  would  go, 
might  not  be  made  to  conduce  to  the 
preservation  of  many  innocent  creatures, 
which  are  now  exposed  to  all  the  wanton- 
ness of  an  ignorant  barbarity. 

There  are  other  animals  that  have  the 
misfortune,  for  no  manner  of  reason,  to 
be  treated  as  common  enemies,  wherever 
found.     The  conceit  that  a  cat  has  nine 
Hvea,  has  cost  at  least  nine  lives  in  ten  of 
the  whole  race  of  them  :  scarce  a  boy  in 
the  eireets  but  has  in  this  point  outdone 
Hercules  himself,  who  was  famous  for 
killing  a  monster  that  had  but  three  lives. 
Whether    the    unaccountable  animosity 
against  this  useful  domestic  may  be  any 
eanse  of  the  general  persecution  of  owls 
(who  are  a  sort  of  feathered  cats)  or  whe- 
ther it  be  only  an  uureasonable  pique  the 
moderns  have  taken  to  a  serioos  counte- 
oance,  I  shall  not  determine :  though  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  the  former ;  since 
I  observe  the  sole  reason  alleged  for  the 
destruction  of  frogs  is  because  they  are 
like  toads.     Yet,  amidst  all  the  misfor- 
tunes of  these  unfriended  creatures  'tis 
some   happiness    that  we   have  not  yet 
taken  a  fancy  to  eat  them:  for  should 
our  countrymen  refine  upon  the  French 
never  so  little,  'tis  not  to  be  conceived  to 
what  unbeard-of  torments,  owls,  oats,  and 
frees,  may  be  yet  reserved. 

When  we  grow  up  to  men,  we  have 
another  succession  of  sanguinary  sports ; 
in  particular,  himting.  I  dare  not  attack 
a  diversion  which  has  such  authority  and 
custom  to  support  it;  but  must  have  leave 
to  be  of  opinion  that  the  agitation  of  that 
exercise,  with  the  example  and  number 
of  the  chasers,  not  a  little  contributes  to 
vesist  those  checks,  whidi  compassioa 
would  naturally  augnit  ift  behalf  of  the 
•nimal  pnsuedL     Nor  shall  I  as  j^  with 


Monsieur  Fleury,  that  this  sport  it  a  n 
main  of  the  Gothic  barbarity  ;  but  I  mi 
animadvert  upon  a  certain  custom,  yet  h 
use  with  us,  and  barbarous  enough  to  b 
derived  from  the  Goths,  or  evca  th 
Scythians :  I  mean  that  savage  coofli 
ment  our  huntsmen  pass  upon  ladies  i 
quality,  who  are  prenentatthe  death  o 
a  stag,  when  they  put  the  knife  in  tJw 
hands  to  cut  the  throat  of  a  helpless,  tm 
bling,  and  weeping  creature. 

Questaque  cruentiit, 
Atque  imploranti  similis.— ^ 

But  if  our  sports  are  destructive^  m 
gluttony  is  more  so,  and  in  a  more  i^bi' 
man  manner.    Lobstera  roasted  alive,  fip 
whipped  to  death,  fowls  sewed  up,  sH 
testimonies  of    our  outrageous   iuxeri. 
Those  who  (as  Seneca  ezpreases  it)^  i 
vide  their  lives  betwixt  an  anxioua  co» 
science  and  a  naoseated  stomach,  have  i 
just  reward  of  their  gluttony  in  ibe  d» 
eases  it  brings  with  it :  for  human  «- 
vages,  like  other  wild  beasts,  find  snaw 
and   poison    in   the   provisions   of  li^ 
and  are  allured  by  their  appetite  to  tUr 
destruction.    I  know  abihing  more  skock* 
ing,  or  horrid,  than  the  prospect  of  onsof 
their  kitchens  covered  with  blood,  aid 
filled  with  the  cries  of  the  creatoies  a- 
piring  in  tortures.     It^ves  one  an  iMfi 
of  a  giant's  den  in  a  romance,  bestnved 
with  the  scattered    hottds  and  mai^ 
limbs  of  those  who  were  slain  by  to 
cruelty,  pw 

$  30.  Pastoral  Comedy. 
I  have  not  aUempted  any  tKUg  ef  a 
pastoral  comedy,  because  I  tbink  ihelMli 
of  our  age  will  not  relish  a  poem  of  ite 
son.  People  seek  for  what  they  cnH  iri^ 
on  ali  Kitbjects,  and  io  all  slaoss*  lit 
considering  (hat  nature  loves  truth  ssiicll, 
that  it  hardly  ever  admits  of  flouriibiiV. 
Conceit  is  to  nature  what  pMt  is  to 
beauty;  it  is  not  only  needless^  hot  im- 
pairs what  it  would  i'mprove.  IImm  ii 
a  certain  majesty  in  simplicity,  which  ii 
far  above  all  the  quaintness  of  wit :  ia» 
somuch,  that  the  critics  have  excluded 
wit  from  the  loftiest  poetiy,  as  wett  m 
the  lowest,  and  forbid  it  le  the  epic  as 
less  than  the  pastoraL  I  should  coriaia- 
ly  displease  aU  those  who  are  chaiMl 
with  Guarini  and  BonarelU,  and  imvm 
Tasso  not  only  in  the  sinmlici^  of  Ui 
thoughts,  but  in  that  of  the  feWe  too.  If 
suipr&siog  diflooveries  sboiiia  hm  ^ 
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Ia  tke  story  of  a  pastoral  comodf,  I  he^  tke  king  gaf<e  bis  opioiott  ob  the  part  of 

lieve  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  pro^-  iLe  gney4io«ad,  becaiiae  (he  said)  it  has 

liability  to  make  them  the  effects  of  chanoe  all  the  good«iiature  of  the  other  without 

^bao  of  design;  iDtrigue  not  beiig  very  the  fawniog.    A  good  piece  of  satire  upoa 

consistent  with    that    ianocenoe    whick  his  oourtiera,  witb  which  I  will  conclude 

4Migbt  to  constitute  a  shepherd^s  dharac*  my  discourse  of  dogs.    Call  roe  a  cygic, 

ter.     Tbere  is  nothing  in  all  the  Amiota  or  what  you  please,  in  revenge  for  all  this 

^as  I  remember)  but  happens  by  mere  impertinence,  I  will  be  contented;  pro* 

sw.'cideot;    unless  it   be   the  meeting  of  vided  you  will  but  believe  me,  when  I 

Aminta  with  Sylvia  at  the  fountain,  wbiek  Bay  a  bold  word  for  a  Christian,  that,  of 

is  the  contrivance  of  Daphne  ;  and  even  ail  dogs,  you  will  find  none  more  fiiithfiil 

libat  is  the  most  simple  in  the  world ;  the  than,  Yours,  &e.  Ibid. 

contrary  is  observable  in  Pastor  Fido,  ,  ^^      r    j    %r       wwr   .,     -mm 

inhere  Corisca  is  so  perfect  a  mistress  of  §  ^-     ^^3/  ^^^V  ^ortley  Montague. 
intrigue,   that  the  plot  could  not  hav«        The  more  I  examine  my  own  mind, 

4beeo  brought  about  without  her.     I  am  tlie  more  romantic  I  find  myself.     Me- 

•QClfoed  to  think  the  paacorai  comedy  has  tlunks  it  is  a  noble  spirit  of  contradictioo 

another  disadvantage,  as  to  the  manners :  to  fate  and  fortune,  not  to  give  up  those 

ito  general  design  is  to  make  us  in  love  that  are  snatched  from  us ;  but  to  foJlow 

iwilh  the  innocence  of  a  rural  life,  so  that  them  the  more,  the  farther  tbey  are  re- 

40  introduce  shepherds  of  a  vicious  cha^-  moved  from  the  sense  of  it.    Sure  flatf* 

must  in  some  measure  debase  it ;  tery  never  travelled  so  far  as  three  thott« 


mad  kenoe  it  may  come  to  pass,  that  even  saod  miles  ;    it  is  now  only  for  truth, 

Ae  i^rtuous  characters  will  not  shine  so  which  overtakes  all  things,  to  reach  ^ou 

much  for  want' of  being  opposed  to  their  at  this  distance.     'Tis  a  generous  piece 

^londrarieties.                                 Pope.  of  popery,  that  pursues  even  those  who 

are  to  be  eternally  absent  into  another 
§31,  iJog8.  world;  whether  you  think  it  right  or 
Plutarch,  relating  how  the  Athenians  wrong,  you'll  own  the  very  extravagance 
were  obliged  to  abandon  Athens  in  the  a  sort  of  piety.  I  can't  be  satisfied  with 
time  of  Themistocles,  steps  back  again  strewing  flowers  over  you,  and  barely  ho* 
out  of  the  way  of  his  history,  purely  to  nouring  you  as  a  thing  lost ;  but  must 
describe  the  lamentable  cries  and  howl-  consider  you  as  a  glorious  though  re- 
ings  of  the  poor  dogs  they  left  behind,  mote  being,  and  be  sending  addresses  after 
He  makes  mention  of  one  thot  followed  you.  You  have  carried  away  ho  much 
his  master  across  the  sea  to  Salamis,  of  me,  that  what  remains  is  daily  languish- 
where  he  died,  and  was  honoured  with  a  ing  and  dying  over  my  acquaintanoe 
tomb  by  the  Athenians,  who  gave  the  here;  and,  I  believe,  in  three  or  four 
Dame  of  The  Dog's  Grave  to  that  part  of  months  more  I  shall  think  Aurat  Bazer  as 
the  island  where  he  was  buried.  This  good  a  place  as  Covent-garden*  You 
vaqwot  to  a  dog,  in  the  ipost  polite  peo-  may  imagine  this  is  raillery;  but  I  am 
pfte  in  the  world,  is  very  observable.  A  really  so  far  gone,  as  to  take  pleasure  in 
modem  instance  of  gratitude  to  a  dog,  reveries  of  this  kind.  Let  them  say  I  am 
^^ough  we  have  but  few  such)  is,  that  romantic ;  so  is  evpry  one  said  to  be,  that 
the  chief  order  of  Denmark  (now  injuri*  either  admires  a  fine  thing,  or  does  one. 
ously  called  the  order  of  the  Elephant)  On  my  conscience,  as  the  world  goes,  'tis 
ivas  instituted  in  memory  of  the  fidelity  hardly  worth  any  body's  while  to  do  one 
of  a  dog,  named  Wild-brat,  to  one  of  for  the  honour  of  it :  glory,  the  only  pay 
tbrnr  kings,  who  had  been  deserted  by  his  of  generous  actions,  is  now  as  ill  paid 
milgects:  he  gave  his  order  this  motto,  as  other  just  debts;  and  neither  Mrs. 
or  to  this  effect  (which  still  remains)  Macfarlaiid,  for  immolating  her  lover, 
"  Wild-brat  was  faithful."  Sir  WilKam  nor  you  for  constancy  to  your  lord,  must 
Trumball  has  told  me  a  story,  which  he  ever  hope  to  be  compared  to  Lucretia  or 
beard  from  one  that  was  present;  King  Portia. 

Gbariesl.  being  with  some  of  his  court  I  write  this  in  some  aiig9r;  for  having, 

during  his  troubles,    a  discourse    arose  since  you  went,  fsequented  those  people 

^hat  sort  of  dogs  deserved  pre-eminence,  most,  who  seemed  most  in  your  fevour,  I 

jtokd  it  being  on  all  hands  agreed  to  be-  heard  nothing  that  concerned  you  talhed 

long  either  io.the  spaniel  or  grey-hound,  of  so  often,  as  that  you  went  away  ip  a 
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blick  full-bottomed  wig;  which  I  did 
but  assert  to  be  a  bob,  and  was  answered, 
"  Love  is  blind/'  I  am  persuaded  your 
wig  had  never  suffered  this  criticism ;  but 
on  the  score  of  your  head,  and  the  two 
eyes  that  are  in  it 

Pray,  when  you  write  to  me,  talk  of 
yourself;  there  is  nothing  I  so  much  de- 
sire to  hear  of:  talk  a  great  deal  of  your- 
self, that  she  who  I  always  thought  talked 
the  best,  may  speak  upon  the  best  sub- 
ject. The  shrines  and  reliques  you  tell 
me  of,  no  way  engage  my  curiosity ;  I 
had  ten  times  rather  go  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  see  one  such  face  as  yours,  than  both 
St.  John  Baptist*s  heads.  I  wish  (since 
you  are  grown  so  covetous  of  golden 
things,)  you  had  not  only  all  the  fine 
statues  you  talk  of,  but  even  the  golden 
image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up,  pro- 
vided you  were  to  travel  no  farther  than 
you  could  carry  it. 

The  court  of  Vienna  is  very  edifying. 
The  ladies,   with  respect  to  their  hus- 
bands, seem  to  understand  that  text  lite- 
rally, that  commands  to  bear  one  ano- 
ther's burdens :  but,  I  fancy,  many  a  man 
there  is  like  Issachar,  an  ass  between  two 
burdens.     I  shall  look  upon  you  no  more 
as  a  Christian,  when   you  pass  from  that 
charitable  court  to  the  land  of  jealousy. 
I  expect  to  hear  an  exact  account  how, 
and  at  what  places,  you  leave  one  of  the 
thirty-nine  articles  after  another,  as  you 
approach  to  the  land  of  infidelity.     Pray 
how  far  have  you  got  already  ?     Amidst 
the  pomp  of  high  mass,  and  the  ravishing 
thrills  of  a  Sunday  opera,  what  did  you 
think  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England?      Had  you,  from 
your  heart,  a  reverence  for  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins  ?     How  did  your  Christian  vir- 
tues hold  out  in  so  long  a  voyage?     You 
have,    it    seems,    (without  passing   the 
bounds   of   Christendom,)    out- travelled 
the  sin  of  fornication;    in  a  little  time 
you'll  look  upon  some  others  with  more 
patience  than  the  ladies  here  are  capable 
of.     I  reckon,  you'll  time  it  so  well  as  to 
make  your  religion  last  to  the  verge  of 
Christendom,  that  you  may  discharge  your 
chaplain   (as  humanity  requires,)   in   a 
place  where  he  may  find  some  business. 

I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  be  told  (when  I 
come  to  follow  you  through  these  coun- 
tries,) in  how  pretty  a  manner  you  ac- 
commodated yourself  to  the  customs  of 
the  true  Musselmen.  They  will  tell  me 
•t  what  town  you  practised  to  sit  on  the 


sofii,  at  what  village  yea  learned  to 
a  turban,  where  you  was  bathed 
anointed,  and  where  you  parted 
3rour  black  fuU-bottora.  How  h 
must  it  be  for  a  gay  young  woma 
live  in  a  country  where  it  is  a  part  o 
ligious  worship  to  be  giddy-headed 
shall  hear  at  Belgrade  how  the  good 
shaw  received  you  with  tears  of  joy, 
he  was  charmed  with  your  agm 
manner  of  pronouncing  the  ^words  i 
and  Muhamed;  and  bow  earoestly 
joined  with  him  in  exhorting  your  firi 
to  embrace  that  religion.  But  I  tbml 
objection  was  a  just  one  ;  that  it  wai 
tended  with  some  circumstances  oi 
which  he  could  not  properly  reprcaeo 
Britannic  Majesty. 

Lastly,  I  shall  hear  bow,  the 
night  you  lay  at  Pera,  yon  bad  a  rh 
of  Mahomet's  parMlise,  and  liapj 
awaked  without  a  soul;  from  wh 
blessed  moment  the  beautiful  body  ^ 
left  at  full  liberty  to  perform  a\\  ibe  ag 
able  functions  it  was  made  for. 

I  see  I  have  done  in  this  letter,  as  I 
ten  have  done  in  your  company;  til 
myself  into  a  good  humour,  when  I  Im| 
in  an  ill  one:  the  pleasure  of  addm 
you  makes  me  run  on  :  and  'tis  iof 
power  to  shorten  this  letter  as  much  as] 
please,  by  giving  over  when  you  pIsM 
so  V\\  make  it  no  longer  by  apologise 

§  33.     Tlie  Manners  of  a  Bodbeflor, 

To  the  Earl  of  Burlington. 
My  Lord, 

If  your  mare  could  speak,  she  «oi 
give  an  account  of  what  extraoidia 
company  she  had  on  the  road;  wU 
since  she  cannot  do,  I  will. 

It  was  the  enterprising  Mr.  Linto^  i 
redoubtable  rival  of  Mr.TcuisoB,  «l 
mounted  on  a  stone-horse  (no  dinfR 
able  companion  to  your  lordship's  iw 
overtook  me  in  Windsor-forest.  Heffi 
he  heard  I  designed  for  Oxford^  tba  m 
of  the  Muses;  and  would,  as  nyboo 
seller,  by  all  means  accompany  Ine  tl 
ther. 

I  asked  him  where  he  got  his  borsi 
He  answered,  he  got  it  of  his  pobliahf 
••  For  that  rogue,  my  printer,  (taid  bi 
disappointed  me  :  I  hoped  to  pal  bim 
good  humour  by  a  treat  at  the  Taven, 
a  brown  fricassee  of  rabbits,  which  fl 
two  shillings,  with  two  quarts  of  wii 
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I  my  converaatioD.  I  thought  my«  what  if  you  aroused  yourself  in  turuiog 
3ck-sure  of  his  horse,  which  he  aa  ode,  till  we  mount  again  ?  Lord !  if 
T  promised  me,  but  said  that  Mr.  you  pleased,  what  a  clever  miscellaoy 
n  had  just  such  another  design  of  might  you  make  at  your  leisure  hours  V* 
to  Cambridge,  expecting  there  the  Perhaps  I  may,  said  I,  if  we  ride  on; 
of  a  new  kind  of  Horace  from  that  motion  is  an  aid  to  my  fancy ;  a 
"~ ;  and  if  Mr.  Tonson  went,  he  round  trot  very  much  awakens  my  spi- 
re-engaged to  attend  him,  being  to  rits  :  then  jog  on  apace,  and  I'll  think  as 
be  printing  of  the  said  copy.  hard  as  I  can. 

lo,  in  short,  I  borrowed  this  stone-  Silence  ensued  for  a  full  hour :  after 
of  my  publisher,  which  he  had  of  which  Mr.  Lintot  lugg*d  the  reins,  stopp'd 
Idmixon  for  a  debt;  he  lent  me,  short,  and  broke  out.  **  Well,  Sir,  now 
\ke  pretty  boy  you  see  after  me ;  he  far  have  you  gone  ?"  I  answered,  Se?ea 
smutty  dog  yesterday,  and  cost  me  miles.  *'  Z— ds  I  Sir,"  said  Lintot,  **  I 
wo  hours  to  wash  the  ink  off  his  thought  you  had  done  seven  stanzas, 
but  the  devil  is  a  fair-conditioned    Oldsworth,  in  a  ramble  round  Wimble- 

and  very  forward  in  his  catechise :    ton-hill,  would  translate  a  whole  ode  in 
have  any  more  bags,  he  shall  carry    half  this  time.  I'll  say  that  for  Oldsworth, 
'  (though  I  lost  by   his  Timothy's,)   he 

bought  Mr.  Lintot's  civility  not  to  translates  an  ode  of  Horace  the  quickest 
iglected;  so  gave  the  boy  a  small  of  any  man  in  England.  I  remember 
.containing  three  shirts,  and  an  EIze-  Dr.  King  would  write  verses  in  a  tavern 
irgil ;  and  mounting  in  an  instant,  three  hours  after  he  could  not  speak :  and 
eded  on  the  road,  with  my  man  be-  there's  Sir  Richard,  in  that  rumbling  old 
my  courteous  stationer  beside,  and  chariot  of  his,  between  Fleet-ditch  and 
Foresaid  devil  behind.  St.  Giles's  pound,  shall  make  you  half  a 

r.  Lintot  began  in  this  manner ; —    job." 

w,  damn  them  !  what  if  they  should        Pray,  Mr.  Lintot,  (said  I,)  now  you 

^  in  the  news-paper  how  you  and  I    talk  of  translators,  what  is  your  method  of 

together  to  Oxford  ?  what  would  I    managing  them  ?      *<  Sir,   (replied  he,) 

f     If  I  should  go  down  into  Sussex,    those  are  the  saddest  pack  of  rogues  in 

would  say  I  was  gone  to  the  speaker:    the  world;  in  a  hungry  fit,  they'll  swear 

what  of  that?      If  my  son   were    they  understand  all  the  languages  in  the 

»ig  enough  to  go  on  with  the  busi-    universe:  I  have  known  one  of  them  take 

by  G— d  I  would  keep  as  good  com-    down  a  Greek  book  upon  my  counter, 

as  old  Jacob."  and  cry.  Ay,  this  is  Hebrew,  I  must  read 

ereupon  I  inquired  of  his  son,  '*  The    it  from  the  latter  end.     By  G^d,  I  can 

(says  he,)  haM  fine  parts,  but  is  some-    never  be  sure  in  these  fellows ;  for  I  nei- 

sickly ;  much  as  you  are— I  spare    ther  understand  Greek,   Latin,   French, 

othing  in  his  education  at  Westmin-    nor  Italian  myself.     But  this  is  my  way ; 

Pray  don't  you  think  Westminster  I  agree  with  them  for  ten  shillings  per 
)  the  best  school  in  England  ?  Most  sheet,  with  a  proviso,  that  I  will  have 
e  late  ministry  came  out  of  it,  so  did  their  doings  corrected  by  whom  I  please: 
Y  of  this  ministry ;  I  hope  the  boy  so  by  one  or  other  they  are  led  at  last  to 
make  his  fortune."  the  true  sense  of  an  author ;  my  judg* 

on't  you  design  to  let  him  pass  a  year  ment  giving  the  negative  to  all  my  trans- 
xford?  *' To  what  purpose?  (said  lators."  But  how  are  you  secure  those 
the  universities  do  but  make  pe-  correctors  may  not  impose  upon  you? 
s,  and  I  intend  to  breed  him  a  man  '*  Why,  I  get  any  civil  gentleman  (espe- 
ifliness."  cially  any  Scotchman,)  that  comet  into 

9  Mr.  Lintot  was  talking,  I  observed  my  shop,  to  read  the  original  to  me  in 
It  uneasy  on  his  saddle,  for  which  I  English;  by  this  I  know  whether  my  trans- 
eased  some  solicitude.  Nothing,  says  lator  be  deficient,  and  whether  my  correc- 
[  can>bear  it  well  enough  ;  but  since  tor  merits  his  money  or  not 
hare  the  day  before  us,  methinks  it  **  I'll  tell  you  what  happened  to  me 
Id  be  very  pleasant  for  you  to  rest  last  month :  I  bargained  with  S— —  for 
lie  under  the  woods.  When  we  were  a  new  rersion  of  Lucretius,  to  publish 
it«d,  *'  See  here,  what  a  mighty  pretty  against  Tonson's  :  agreeing  to  pay  the 
.  of  Horace  I  have  in  my  pocket !    author  so  many  shillings  on  his  produce 
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log  BO  many  liaes.     He  made  a  great  pro*    is  Dot,  I  ahali  lose  the  printing  of  a  wwrf 
gress  in  a  rery  short  time,  and  I  gare  it    good  trial." 

to  the  corrector  to  compare  with  jtbe  La*  These,  my  Lord,  are  a  few  traits  by 
tin  ;  but  he  went  directly  to  Creech's  which  you  may  discern  the  genius  of  Mr. 
translatioo,  and  found  it  the  same,  word  Lintot:  which  I  have  chosen  for  the  sab* 
for  word,  all  but  the  first  page.  Now,  ject  of  a  letter.  I  dropt  him  as  soon  ul 
what  d*ye  think  I  did  ?  I  arrested  the  got  to  Oxford,  and  paid  aviait  tomyloid 
tranHlator  for  a  cheat ;  nay,  and  I  stopped  Carlton  at  Middleton. 
the  corrector's  pay  too,  upon  this  proof.  The  oonyersations  I  enjoy  here  are  not 
that  he  Itad  maide  use  of  Creech  instead  to  be  prejudiced  by  my  pen,  and  the  plea- 
of  the  original."  sures  from  them  only  to  be  equalled  whea 

Pray  tell  me  next  how  you  deal  with  I  meet  your  Lordship.  I  hope  in  a  few 
the  critics  ?  '*  Sir,  (said  he,)  nothing  days  to  cast  myself  from  your  hone  at 
more  easy,  I  can  silence  the  most  formid-    your  feet  Am. 

able  of  them :  the  rich  ones  with  a  sheet 

a-piece  of  the  blotted  manuscript,  which       §  34.     DeicnpHan  of  a  Cbmlry  Scot 
costs  me  nothing ;  they'll  go  about  with  it  ^o  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 

to  their  acquamtance,  and  say  they  bad  it    ,  ^ 

from  the  author,  who  submitted  to  their    *°  f  °»^«^  ^  *  *«**»  »"  ^*>»ch  he  inclosed 
correction :  this  has  given  some  of  them        ^«.  descnption  of  Bnckingham-hoasa^ 
such  an  air,  that  in  time  they  come  to  be        ^"^^  ^Y  ^^^  to  the  P.  of  S|i. 
consulted  with,  and  dedicated  to,  as  the        Pliny  was  one  of  those  few  anthora 
top  critics  of  the  town. — As  for  the  poor    who  had  a  warm  house  over  his  bead, 
critics,  I'll  give  you  one  instance  of  my    nay,  two  houses ;  as  appears  by  two  of 
management,  by  which  you  may  guess  at    his  epistles.    I  believe,  if  any  of  bis  ooiH 
the  rest.    A  lean  man,  that  looked  like    temporary  authors  durst  have  infomisd 
a  very  good  scholar,  came  to  me  t'other    the  public  where  they  lodged,  we  thoald 
day ;  be  turned  over  your  Homer,  shook    have  found  the  garrets  cif  Rome  as  wdl 
his  bead,  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and    inhabited  as  those  of  .Fleet-street;  bnt  *tit 
pished  at  every  line  of  it     One  would    dangerous  to  let  creditors  into  such  a  ae- 
wonder,  (says  he,)  at  the  strange  pre-    cret;  therefore  we  may  presume  that  then, 
sumption  of  some  men  ;    Homer  is    no    as  well   as    now-a-days,   nobody  knew 
such  easy  task,  that  every  stripling,  every    where  they  lived  but  their  booksellers, 
versifier — He  was  going  on,  when   my        It  seems,   that  when  Virgil  came  to 
wife  called  to  dinner. — Sir,  said  I,  will    Rome,  he  had  no  lodging  at  all;  be  first 
you  please  to  eat  a  piece  of  beef  with    introduced  himself  to  Augustas    by  an 
me  ?     Mr.  Lintot,  (said  he,)  I  am  sorry    epigram  beginning  Nocia  phul  tola— «n 
you  should  be  at   the  expence  of  this    observation  which  pobably  be  had  not 
great  book;    I  am  resUy  concerned  on    made,  unless  he  had  lain  all  night  in  the 
your  account. — Sir,  I  am  much  obliged    street. 

to  you  :  if  you  can  dine  upon  a  piece  of  Where  Juvenal  lived,  we  cannot  af« 
beef,  together  with  a  slice  of  pudding. —  firm ;  but  in  one  of  his  satirea  be  eom- 
Mr.  Lintot,  I  do  not  say  but  Mr.  Pope,  plains  of  the  excessive  price  of  lodgiag; 
if  he  would  but  condescend  to  advise  neither  do  I  believe  he  would  have  talked 
with  men  of  learning.— Sir,  the  pudding  so  feelingly  of  Codrus's  bed,  if  there  had 
is  upon  the  table,  if  you  please  to  go  in     been  room  for  a  bed-fellow  in  it. 

My  critic  complies,  he  comes  to  a  I  believe,  with  all  the  ostentation  of 
taste  of  your  poetry  ;  and  tells  me  in  the  Pliny,  he  would  have  been  glad  to  baire 
same  breath,  that  your  book  is  commend-  changed  both  his  houses  for  your  grace's 
able  and  the  pudding  excellent.  one ;   which  is  a  country-house  m  the 

**  Now,  Sir,  (concluded  Mr.  Lintot,)  summer,  and  a  town-house  in  the  winter, 
in  return  to  the  frankness  I  have  shewn,  and  must  be  owned  to  be  the  praipareet 
pray  tell  me.  Is  it  the  opinion  of  your  habitation  for  a  wise  man,  who  aeee  all 
friends  at  court  that  my  Lord  Lansdown  the  world  change  every  season,  without 
will  be  bnought  to  the  bar  or  not  1"  I  ever  changing  himself, 
told  him,  I  heard  he  would  not ;  and  I  I  have  been,  reading  the  description  of 
hoped  it,  my  lord  being  one  I  bad  parti«  Pliny's  house,  with  an  eye  to  your's:  but 
cular  obligations  to.  "  That  may  be,  (re-  finding  they  will  bear  no  comparison,  wilt 
plied  Mr.  Lintot) :  but,  byG— d,  if  he    try  if  it  can  be  match^l  by  the  K»r(i 
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sat 


ntiy-seat  I  inhabit  at  present*  and  see 
it  figure  it  may  make  by  the  help  of 
>rid  description. 

^ou  must  expect  nothing  regular  in  my 
iription,  any  more  than  in  the  house ; 
ifv^hole  Tast  edifice  is  so  disjointed,  and 
wveral  parts  of  it  so  detached  one  from 
other,  and  yet  so  joining  again,  one 
lot  tell  how,  that  in  one  of  my  poeti- 
fits,  I  imagined  it  had  been  a  village 
imphion's  time ;  where  the  cottages, 
ng  taken  a  country  dance  together, 
been  all  out,  and  stood  stone-still  with 
sement  ever  since. 

ou  must  excuse  me,  if  J  say  nothing 
le  front ;  indeed  I  don*t  know  which 
A  stranger  would  be  grievously 
3pointed,  who  endeavoured  to  get  into 
lOuse  the  right  way.  One  would  rea- 
bly  expect,  after  the  entry  through  the 
h,  to-  be  let  into  the  ball :  alas,  no- 
1^  less  I  you  find  yourself  in  the  house 
£ce.     From  the  parlour  you  think  to 

into  the  drawing  room ;  but,  upon 
ing  the  iron-nailed  door,  you  are  con- 
mI,  by  a  flight  of  birds  about  your 

and  a  cloud  of  dust  in  your  eyes, 
it  is  the  pigeon-house.     If  you  come 

the  chapel,  you  find  its  altars,  like 
3  of  the  ancients,  continually  smoking; 
t  is  with  the  steams  of  the  adjoining 
len. 

be  great  hall  within  is  high  and  spa- 
),  flanked  on  one  side  with  a  very 
table,  a  true  image  of  ancient  hospi- 
r:  the  walls  are  all  over  ornamented 

monstrous  horna  of  animals,  about 
ty  broken  pikes,  ten  or  a  dozen  blun- 
utMes,  and  a  rusty  match-lock- musket 
ift,  wbich  we  were  informed  had 
d  in  the  civil  wars.  Here  is  one  vast 
id  window,  beautifully  darkened  with 
8  scutcheons  of  painted  glass ;  one 
ng  pane  in  particular  bears  date  1286, 
h  alone  preserves  the  memory  of  a 
It,  whose  iron  armour  is  long  since 
bad  with  rust,  and  whose  alabaster 

is  mouldered  from  his  monument, 

face  of  dame  Eleanor,  in  another 
,  owes  more  to  that  single  pane  than 
I  she  glasses  the  ever  consulted  in  her 

After  this,  who  can  say  that  glass 
il,  when  it  is  not  half  so  frail  as  hu- 

i^BnMijf^  or  glory !  and  yet  I  can't 
iA  to  think  that  the  most  authentic 
dof  so  ancient  a  family  should  lie  at 
ner^  of  everv  infant  who  flings  a 
I*  in  former  days  there  have  dmed 
is  hall  gartered  knights,  and  courtly 


dames,  attended  by  ushers,  sewera,  and 
seneschals ;  and  yet  it  was  but  last  night 
that  an  owl  flew  hither,  and  mistook  it 
for  a  barn. 

This  hall  lets  you  (up  and  down)  over 
a  very  high  threshold  into  the  great  par** 
lour.  Its  contents  are  a  broken-bellied 
virginal,  a  couple  of  crippled  velvet  chairs, 
with  two  or  three  mildewed  pictures  of 
mouldy  ancestors,  who  look  as  dismally 
as  if  tbey  came  fresh  from  bell,  with  all 
their  brimstone  about  them :  these  are 
carefully  set  at  tbe  further  corner ;  for 
the  windows  being  every  where  broken, 
make  it  so  convenient  a  place  to  dry  pop* 
pies  and  mustard  seed,  that  the  room  is 
appropriated  to  that  use. 

Next  this  parlour,  as  I  said  before,  lies 
the  pigeon-house ;  by  the  side  of  which 
runs  an  entry, «wbich  lets  you  on  one  hand 
and  t'other  into  a  bed-chamber,  a  buttery, 
and  a  small  hole  called  the  chaplain's  stu- 
dy :  then  follow  a  brewhouse,  a  little 
green  and  gilt  parlour,  and  the  great  stairs, 
under  which  is  the  dairy  :  a  little  further, 
on  the  right  the  servants'  hall ;  and  by 
the  side  of  it,  up  six  steps,  tbe  old  lady'ti 
closet  for  her  private  devotions ;  which 
has  a  lattice  into  the  hall,  intended  (as  we 
imagine)  that  at  the  same  time  as  she 
pray'd  she  might  have  an  eye  on  the  men 
and  maidff.  There  are  upon  the  ground- 
floor,  in  all,  twenty-six  apartments;  among 
which  I  must  not  forget  a  chamber  which 
has  in  it  a  large  antiquity  of  timber,  that 
seems  to  have  been  either  a  bedstead,  or  a 
cyder-press. 

The  kitchen  is  built  in  form  of  a  rotun-^ 
da,  being  one  vast  vault  to  the  top  of  the 
house ;  where  one  aperture  serves  to  let 
out  the  smoke,  and  let  in  the  light.     By 
the   blackness  of  the  wails,  the  circular 
fires,  vast  cauldrons,  yawning  mouths  of 
ovens  and  furnaces,  you  would  think  it 
either  the  forge  of  Vulcan,  the  cave  of 
Polypheme,  or  the  temple  of  Moloch. 
The  horror  of  this  place  has  made  such 
an  impression  on  the  country  people,  that 
they  believe  the  witches  keep  their  Sab- 
bath here,  and  that  once  a  year  the  devil 
treats  them  with  infernal  venison,  a  roast- 
ed tiger  stuffed  with  ten-penny  nails. 

Above  stairs  we  have  a  number  of 
rooms :  you  never  pass  out  of  one  into 
another,  but  by  the  ascent  or  descent  of 
two  or  three  stairs.  Our  best  room  is  very 
long  and  low,  of  the  exact  proportion  of 
a  band  box.  In  most  of  these  rooms  there 
are  hangings  of  the  finest  work  in  the 
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world,  that  iti  to  My,  thoee  which  Aracbne  Chamber.  The  ghost  of  kdy  Frances  is 
8pins  from  ber  own  bowels.  Were  it  not  supposed  to  walk  there,  and  aome  pryiag 
for  this  only  furniture,  the  whole  would  be  maids  of  the  family  report  that  they  ha?e 
a  miserable  scene  of  naked  walls,  flaw*d  seen  a  lady  in  a  fardingale  through  the 
ceiling,  broken  windows,  and  rusty  locks,  key- hole,  but  this  matter  is  husht  up,  and 
The  roof  is  so  decayed,  that  after  a  fa-  the  servants  are  forbid  to  talk  of  it. 
vourable  shower  we  may  expect  a  crop  of  I  must  needs  have  tired  you  with  this 
mushrooms  between  the  chink*  of  our  long  description ;  but  what  engaged  me  in 
floors.  All  the  doors  are  as  little  and  low  it  was  a  generoin  principle  to  presenre  the 
as  thofie  to  the  cabins  of  packet-boats,  memory  of  that,  which  itself  must  soon 
These  rooms  have,  for  many  years,  had  full  into  dust,  nay  perhaps  part  of  it,  be- 
no  other  inhabitants  than  certain  rats,  fore  this  letter  reaches  your  hands, 
whose  very  age  renders  them  worthy  of  Indeed  we  owe  this  old  boose  the  same 
this  seat,  for  the  very  rats  of  this  venera-  kind  of  gratitude  that  we  do  to  an  old 
ble  house  are  grey ;  since  these  have  not  friend,  who  harbours  us  in  his  declining 
yet  quitted  it,  we  hope  at  least  that  this  condition,  nay  even  in  his  last  eztreraitieB. 
ancient  mansion  may  not  fall  during  the  How  fit  is  this  retreat  for  aoiaterrufled 
small  remnant  these  poor  animals  have  to  study,  where  no  one  that  pasaet  by  can 
live,  who  are  now  too  infirm  to  remove  to  dream  there  is  an  inhabitant,  and  even 
another.  There  is  yet  a  small  subsistence  those  who  would  dine  with  oii  dare  not 
left  them,  in  the  few  remaining  books  of  stay  under  our  roof  I  Any  one  that  eeea 
the  library.  it,  will  own  I  could  not  have  choaen  a 
We  had  never  seen  half  what  I  have  de«  more  likelv  place  to  converae  with  the 
scribed,  but  for  a  starch*d  grey-headed  dead  in.  1  had  been  mad  indeed  if  I  had 
steward,  who  is  as  much  an  antiquity  as  left  your  grace  for  any  one  but  HoflMr. 
any  in  this  place,  and  looks  like  an  old  But  when  I  return  to  the  living,  I  shall 
family  picture  walked  out  of  its  frame,  have  the  sense  to  endeavour  to  converse 
lie  entertained  us  as  we  passed  from  room  with  the  best  of  them,  and  shall  therefore, 
to  room  with  several  relations  of  the  fa-  as  soon  as  possible,  tell  you  in  pefHMi  how 
roily ;  but  his  observations  were  particu-  much  I  am,  &c.  Ape. 
larly  curious  when  he  came  to  the  cellar ; 

he  informed  us  where  stood  the  triple  rows  ^  35,    Jpologyfor  kia  reUgimu  IVnels. 

of  butts  of  sack,  and  where  were  ranged  ' 

the  bottles  of  tent,  for  toasts  in  the  morn-  ^Y  Lord* 

ing ;  he  pointed  to  the  stands  that  sup-  I  am  truly  obliged  by  youF  kind  00s- 
ported  the  iron-hooped  hogsheads  of  strong  dolence  on  my  father's  death,  and  the  dsnie 
Deer ;  then  stepping  to  a  corner,  he  lugged  you  express  that  I  should  improve  this  is- 
out  the  tattered  fragments  of  an  unframed  eident  to  my  advantage.  1  know  your 
picture :  '*  This  (says  he,  with  tears)  was  lordship's  friendship  to  me  is  ao^Kten- 
*•*  poor  Sir  Thomas  I  onoe  master  of  all  sive,  that  you  include  in  thsfwisk 
"  this  drink.  He  had  two  sons,  poor  young  both  my  spiritual  and  my  temporal  ad- 
*'  masters !  who  never  arrived  to  the  age  vantage ;  and  it  is  what  I  owe  to  that 
*'  of  his  beer;  they  both  fell  ill  in  this  friendship,  to  open  my  mind  unreservedly 
**  very  room,  and  never  went  out  on  their  lo  you  on  this  head.  It  is  tme  I  have 
**  own  legs."  He  could  not  pass  by  a  lost  a  parent,  for  whom  no  gains  I 
heap  of  broken  bottles,  without  taking  up  could  make  would  be  any  equivalent, 
a  piece,  to  shew  us  the  arms  of  the  family  But  that  was  not  my  only  tie ;  I  thank 
upon  it.  He  then  led  us  up  the  tower  by  God  another  still  remains  (and  long  may  it 
dark  winding  stone  steps,  wnich  landed  us  remain)  of  the  same  tender  nsture ; — ufe- 
into  several  little  rooms  one  above  an-  nitrix  est  miki — and  excuse  me  if  I  say 
other.  One  of  these  was  nailed  up,  and  with  Euryalus, 
our  cuide  whispered  to  us  a  secret,  the  oc- 
casion of  it;  it  seems  the  course  of  this  NequeamUchrymai  perfcrre  parenUs. 

noble  blood  was  a  little  interrupted,  about  A  rigid  divine  may  call  it  a  oamal  tie, 

two  centuries  ago,  by  a  freak  of  the  lady  but  sure  it  is  a  virtuous  one  i  at  least  I 

Frances,  who  was  here  taken  in  the  iact  am  more  certain  that  it  is  a  duty  of  nar 

^ith  a  neighbouring  prior;   ever  since  tureto  preserve  a  good  parent's  life  and 

which  the  room  has  been  nailed  up,  and  happiness,  than  I  am  of  any  specuktite 

branded  with  the  name  of  the  Adultery-  point  whatever. 
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Igttartan  bi^jut  quodcunque  pericU 
Uanc  egOy  ■unc,  linqtiain  ? 

tV)r  she,  my  lord,  would  think  this  sepa- 
ration more  grievous  than  any  other;  and 
I,  for  my  part,  know  as  h'ttle  as  poor  Eu- 
ryalus  did,  of  the  success  of  such  an  ad- 
venture (for  an  adventure  itis,  and  no  small 
one,  in  spite  of  the  most  positive  divinity.) 
Whether  the  change  would  be  to  my  spi- 
ritual advantage,  God  only  knows  ;  this  I 
know,  that  I  mean  as  well  in  the  religion 
X  now  profess,  as  I  can  possibly  ever  do 
in  another.  Can  a  man  who  thinks,  so, 
justify  a  change,  even  if  he  thought  both 
eauallygood!  To  such  an  one,  the  part 
of  joining  with  any  one  body  of  Chris- 
tians might  perhaps  be  easy;  but  I  think 
il  would  not  be  so,  to  renounce  the  other. 
Your  lordship  has  formerly  advised  me 
to  read  the  best  controversies  between  the 
churches.  Shall  I  tell  yon  a  secret!  I 
did  so  at  fourteen  years  old,  (for  I  loved 
reading,  and  my  father  had  no  other 
books ;)  there  was  a  collection  of  all  that 
had  been  written  on  both  sides  in  the 
reign  of  king  James  the  Second ;  I  warm- 
ed my  head  with  them,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  I  found  myself  a  papist 
and  aprotestantby  turns,  according  to  the 
last  book  I  read.  I  am  afraid  most 
seekers  are  in  the'  same  case ;  and  when 
they  slop  they  are  not  so  properly  con- 
verted as  outwitted.  You  see  how  little 
glory  you  would  gain  by  my  conversion. 
And,  after  all,  I  verily  believe  your  lord- 
ship and  I  are  both  of  the  same  religion, 
if  we  were  thoroughly  understood  by  one 
another;  and  that  all  honest  and  reason* 
able.  Christians  would  be  so,  if  they  did 
Init  talk  enough  together  every  day ;  and 
bad  nothing  to  do  together,  but  to  serve 
Gh>d,  and  live  in  peace  with  their  neigh- 
tx>ur. 

As  to  the  temporal  side  of  the  question, 
I  can  have  no  dispute  with  you ;    it  is 

'  certain,  all  the  beneficial  circumstances  of 
life,  and  all  the  shining  ones,  lie  on  the 
part  you  would  invite  me  to.  But  if  I 
could  bring  myself  to  fancy,  what  I  think' 
you  do  but  fancy,  that  I  have  any  talents 
for  active  life,  I  want  health  for  it ;  and 

'besides  it  is  a  real  truth, I  have  less  incli- 
nation (if  possible)  than  ability.  Contem- 
plative life  is  not  only  my  scene,  but  it  is 
my  habit  too.  I  begun  my  life,  where 
roost  people  end  theirs,  with  a  disrelish 
of  all  that  the  world  calls  ambition :  I 
don't  know  why  'tis  called  so,  for  to  me 
it  always  seemed  to  be  rather  stooping 


than  climbing.  I'll  tell  yon  my  politic 
and  religious  sentiments  in  a  few  words^ 
In  my  politics,  I  think  no  further  than 
how  to  preserve  the  peace  of  my  life,  in 
any  government  under  which  1  live;  not 
in  my  religion,  than  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  my  conscience,  in  any  church  with 
which  I  communicate.  I  hope  all  churchy 
and  all  governments  are  so  far  of  God,  as 
they  are  rightly  understood,  and  rightly 
administered :  and  where  they  are,  or 
may  be  vrong,  I  leave  it  to  God  alone  to 
mend  or  reform  them  ;  which,  whenever 
he  does,  it  must  be  by  greater  instruments 
than  I  am.  I  am  not  a  papist,  for  I  re- 
nounce the  temporal  invasions  of  the  pa- 
pal power,  and  detest  their  arrogated  au-^ 
thority  over  princes  and  states.  I  am  a 
catholic,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 
If  I  was  born  under  an  absolute  prince,  I 
would  be  a  quiet  subject ;  but  I  thank 
God  I  was  not.  I  have  a  due  sense  of 
the  excellence  of  the  British  constitution^ 
In  a  word,  the  things  1  have  always 
wished  to  see,  are  not  a  Roman  catholic, 
or  a  French  catholic,  or  a  Spanish  catholic, 
but  a  true  catholic :  and  not  a  king  of 
Whigs,  or  a  king  of  Tories,  but  a  king  of 
England.  Which  God  of  his  mercy  grant 
Lis  present  majesty  may  be,  and  all  future 
majesties.  You  see,  my  lord,  I  end  like 
a  preacher :  this  is  iermo  ad  clerum^  not 
ad  populum.  Believe  me,  with  infinite 
obligation  and  sincere  thanks,  ever  your, 
&c.  Pope. 

4  36.  Defence  against  a  noble  Lord^s  Re* 

jtectioni. 

There  was  another  reason  why  I  was 
silent,  as  to  that  paper — I  took  it  for  a 
lady's  (on  the  printer's  word  in  the  title- 
page)  and  thought  it  too  presuming,  as 
well  as  indecent,  to  contend  with  one  of 
that  Bex  in  altercation :  for  I  never  was 
so  mean  a  creature  as  to  commit  my  anger 
against  a  lady  to  paper,  though  but  in  a 
private  letter.  But  soon  after,  her  denial 
of  it  was  brought  to  me  by  a  noble  per- 
son of  real  honour  and  truth.  Your  lord- 
ship indeed  said  you  had  it  from  a  lady, 
and  the  lady  said  it  was  your  lordship's ; 
some  thought  the  beautiful  bye-blow  had 
two  fathers,  or  (if  one  of  them  will  hard* 
ly  be  allowed  a  man)  two  mothers;  in* 
deed  I  think  both  sexes  had  a  share  in  it, 
but  which  was  uppermost,  I  know  not ;  I 
pretend  not  to  determine  the  exact  me- 
thod of  this  witty  fornication :  and,  if 
I  call  it  your's,  my  lord,  'tis  only 
«0« 
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because,  whoever  got  it,  you  brought  it 
forth. 

Here,  my  lord,  allow  me  to  observe  the 
different  proceeding  of  the  ignoble  poet, 
and  his  noble  enemies.  What  he  has  writ- 
ten of  Fanny,  Adonis,  Sappho,  or  who 
you  will,  he  owned,  he  published,  he  set 
his  name  to  :  what  they  have  published  of 
him,  that  they  have  denied  to  have  writ- 
ten ;  and  what  they  have  written  of  him, 
they  have  denied  to  have  published.  One 
of  these  was  the  case  in  the  past  libel,  and 
the  other  in  the  present ;  for,  though  the 
parent  has  owned  it  to  a  few  choice  friends. 
It  is  such  as  he  has  been  obliged  to  deny, 
in  the  roost  particular  terms,  to  the  great 
person  whose  opinion  concerned  him 
most. 

Yet,  my  lord,  this  episde  was  a  piece 
not  written  in  haste,  or  in  a  passion,  but 
many  months  after  all  pretended  provo- 
cation ;  when  you  was  at  full  leisure  at 
Hampton-Court,  and  I  the  object  singled, 
like  a  deer  out  of  season,  for  so  ill-timed 
and  ill-placed  a  diversion*  It  was  a  de- 
liberate work,  directed  to  a  reverend  per- 
son, of  the  most  serious  and  sacred  cha- 
racter, with  whom  you  are  known  to  cul- 
tivate a  strict  correspondence,  and  to 
whom,  it  will  not  be  doubted,  but  you 
open  your  secret  sentiments,  and  deliver 
your  real  judgment  of  men  and  things. 
This,  I  say,  my  lord,  with  submission, 
could  not  but  awaken  all  my  reflection  and 
attention.  Your  lordship's  opinion  of  me 
as  a  poet,  I  cannot  help ;  it  is  yours,  my 
lord,  and  that  were  enough  to  mortify  a 
poor  man ;  but  it  is  not  yours  alone ;  you 
must  be  content  to  share  it  with  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Dunciad,  and  (it  may  be)  with 
many  more  innocent  and  ingenious  gentle- 
men. If  your  lordship  destro}s  my  poe- 
tical character,  they  will  claim  their  part 
in  the  glory  :  but,  give  me  leave  to  say,  if 
my  moral  character  be  ruined,  it  must  be 
wholly  the  work  of  your  lordship ;  and 
will  be  hard  even  for  you  to  do,  unless  I 
myself  co-operate. 

How  can  you  talk  (my  most  worthy 
lord)  of  all  rope's  works  as  so  many 
libels ;  affirm,  that  he  has  not  invention 
but  in  defamation ;  and  charge  him  Mrith 
selling  another  man's  labours  printed  with 
his  own  name  ?  Fie,  my  lord,  you  forget 
yourself.  He  printed  not  his  name  before 
ft  line  of  the  person's  you  mention  ;  that 
person  himself  has  told  you  and  all  the 
world,  in  the  book  itself,  what  part  he 
bad  in  it,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  conclusion 


of  his  notes  to  the  Odyssey.  I  cm  only 
suppose  your  lordship  (not  having  at  that 
time  forgot  your  Greek)  despised  to  look 
upon  the  translation ;  and  ever  siooe  sb- 
tertained  too  mean  an  opinion  of  the  trans* 
later  to  cast  an  eye  upon  it.  Besides,  my 
lord,  when  you  said  he  sold  another  naa'i 
works,  you  ought  in  justice  to  have  added 
that  he  bought  them,  which  very  much 
alters  the  case.  What  he  gave  him  was 
five  hundred  pounds :  his  receipt  can  be 
produced  to  your  lordship.  I  dare  not 
affirm  he  was  as  well  paid  as  aome  wri- 
ters (much  his  inferiors)  have  been  since ; 
but  your  lordship  will  reflect,  that  I  am 
no  man  of  quality,  either  to  buy  or  sell 
scribbling  so  high  :  and  thai  I  have  nei- 
ther place,  peasion,  nor  power  to  reward 
for  secret  services.  It  cannot  be,  that  one 
of  your  rank  can  have  the  leut  eavy  to 
such  an  author  as  I  am ;  but,  were  that 
possible,  it  were  much  better  gratified  by 
employing  not  your  own,  but  aome  of 
those  low  and  ignoble  pens  to  do  yoa 
this  mean  office.  I  dare  engage  you'll 
have  them  for  less  than  I  gave  Mr.  Broome, 
if  your  friends  have  not  raised  the  market 
Let  them  drive  the  bargain  for  yon,  my 
lord ;  and  you  may  depend  on  seeing, 
every  day  in  the  week,  as  many  (and  now 
and  then  as  pretty)  verses,'  as  these  of 
your  lordship. 

And  would  it  not  be  full  as  well,  that 
my  poor  person  should  be  abused  by  then, 
as  by  one  of  your  rank  and  quality!  (^ 
not  Curl  do  the  same  ?  nay,  has  be  aot 
done  it  before  your  lordship,  in  the 
kind  of  language,  an^  almost  the 
words  ?  I  cannot  but  think,  the  worthy 
and  discreet  clergyman  himself  wiUagrMi 
it  is  improper,  nay,  unchristian,  to  ex- 
pose the  personal  defects  of  our  brother ; 
that  both  such  perfect  forms  as  yoois, 
and  such  unfortunate  ones  as  mine, 
proceed  from  the  hand  of  the  same  Ma- 
ker, who  fashioneth  his  vessels  as  hs 
pleaseth ;  and  that  it  is  not  from  their 
shape  we  can  tell  whether  they  were  made 
for  honour  or  dishonour.  In  a  word,  he 
would  teach  you  charity  to  your  greatest 
enemies ;  of  which  number,  my  lord,  I 
cannot  be  reckoned,  since,  though  a  poet, 
I  was  never  your  flatterer. 

Next,  my  lord,  as  to  the  obiciiritv  of 
my  birth  (a  reflection,  copied  alto  nom 
Mr.  Curl  and  his  brethren),  I  am  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  such  a  presumption  as  to 
name  my  family  in  the  same  leaf  with  your 
lordsbip*s :  but  my  father  had  th«  hoaouTi 
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in  00^  ^'nstaoce,  to  resemble  you,  for  he 
was  •  younger  brother.  He  did  not  in* 
'  deed  think  it  a  happinese  to  bury  his  elder 
brother,  though  he  had  one  who  wanted 
some  of  those  good  qualities  which  yours 
possessed.  How  sincerely  glad  could  I  be, 
to  pay  to  that  young  nobleman's  memory 
the  debt  1  owed  to  his  friendship,  whose 
early  death  deprived  your  family  of  as 
much  wit  and  honour  as  he  left  behind 
him  in  any  branch  of  it !  But  as  to  my 
father,  I  could  assure  you,  my  lord,  that 
he  was  no  mechanic  (neither  a  hatter,  nor, 
which  might  please  your  lordship  yet  bet- 
ter, a  cobblf>r)  but  in  truth,  of  a  very  tole- 
rable family ;  and  my  mother  of  an  an- 
cient one,  as  well  born  and  educated  as 
that  lady  whom  your  lordship  made  choice 
of  to  be  the  mother  of  your  own  children ; 
whose  merit,  beauty,  and  vivacity  (if 
transmitted  to  your  posterity)  will  be  a 
better  present  than  even  the  noble  blood 
they  derive  only  from  you  :  a  mother,  on 
whom  I  was  never  obliged  so  far  to  re- 
flect, as  to  say,  she  spoiled  me ;  and  a  fa- 
ther, who  never  found  himself  obliged  to 
say  of  me,  that  he  disapproved  my  con- 
duct In  a  word,  my  lord,  I  think  it 
enough,  that  my  parents,  such  as  they 
were,  never  cost  me  a  blush ;  and  that 
their  son,  such  as  he  is,  never  cost  them 
a  tear. 

I  have  purposely  omitted  to  consider 
your  lordship  s  criticisms  on  my  poetry. 
As  they  are  exactly  the  same  with  those 
of  the  fore-mentioned  authors,  I  appre- 
hend they  would  justly  charge  me  with 
partiality,  ^f  I  gave  to  you  what  belongs 
to  them;  or  paid  more  distinction  to 
the  same  things  when  they  are  in  your 
month,  thnn  when  they  were  in  theirs.  It 
will  be  shewing  both  them  and  you  (my 
loifd)  a  more  particular  respect,  to  observe 
how  much  they  are  honoured  by  your 
imitation  of  them,  which  indeed  is  carried 
through  your  whole  epistle.  I  have  read 
eomewhere  at  school  (though  I  make  it 
no  vanity  to  have  forgot  where)  that  TuUy 
oaturaKased  a  few  phrases  at  the  instance 
of  some  of  his  friends.  Your  lordship  has 
done  more  in  honour  of  these  gentlemen ; 
you  have  authorized  not  only  their  asser- 
tionSf  but  their  style.  For  example,  A 
flow  that  wants  skill  to  restrain  its  ardour, 
— A  dictionary  that  gives  us  nothing  at 
its  own  expence — As  luxuriant  branches 
bear  but  little  fruit,  so  wit  unprun'd  is 
but  raw  fruit — While  you  rehearse  igno- 
Mnoei  yoo  still  know  enough  to  do  it  in 


verse-— Wits  are  but  glittering  ignorance — 
The  account  of  how  we  pass  our  time — 
and,  The  weight  on    Sir  R.   W 


s 


brain.  You  can  ever  receive  from  no 
head  more  than  such  a  head  (as  no  head) 
has  to  give:  your  lordship  would  have 
said,  never  receive  instead  of  ever,  and  any 
head  instead  of  no  head.  But  all  this  is 
perfectly  new,  and  has  greatly  enriched 
our  language.  Pope. 

$37.    The  Death  of  Mr.  Gat. 

It  IS  not  a  time  to  complain  that  you 
have  not  answered  my  two  letters  (in  the 
last  of  which  I  was  impatient  under  some 
fears) ;  it  is  not  now  indeed  a  time  to  think 
,  of  myself,  when  one  of  the  nearest  and 
longest  ties  I  have  ever  had  is  broken  all 
on  a  sudden,  by  the  unexpected  death  of 
poor  Mr.  Gay.  An  inflammstory  fever 
nurried  him  out  of  this  life  in  three  days. 
He  died  last  night  at  nine  o'clock,  not  de- 
prived of  his  senses  entirely  at  last,'and 
possessing  them  perfectly  till  within  five 
hours.  He  asked  for  you  a  few  hours  be- 
fore, when  in  acute  torment  by  the  inflam- 
mation in  his  bowels  and  breast  His  ef- 
fects sre  in  the  Duke  of  Queensbury*8 
custody.  His  sisters,  we  suppose,  will  be 
his  heirs,  who  are  two  widows ;  as  yet  it 
is  not  known  whether  or  no  he  left  a  will. 
— Good  God !  how  often  are  we  to  die 
before  we  go  quite  off  this  stage?  In  every 
friend  we  lose  a  part  of  ourselves,  and  the 
best  part  God  Keep  those  we  have  left ! 
Few  are  worth  praying  for,  and  one's  self 
the  least  of  all. 

I.  shall  never  see  you  now,  I  believe ; 
one  of  your  principal  calls  to  England  is 
at  an  end.  Indeed  he  was  the  most  amia- 
ble by  far,  his  qualities  were  the  gentlest; 
but  I  love  you  as  well,  and  as  firmly. 
Would  to  God  the  man  we  have  lost  had 
not  been  so  amiable  nor  so  good !  but 
that's  a  wish,  for  our  own  sakes,  not  for 
his.  Sure,  if  innocence  and  integrity  can 
deserve  happiness,  it  must  be  his.  Adieu ! 
I  can  add  nothing  to  what  vou  will  feel, 
and  diminish  nothing  from  it        Ibid. 

§  38.   Envy. 

Envy  is  almost  the  only  vice  which  is 
practicable  at  all  times,  and  in  every 
place :  the  only  passion  which  can  never 
lie  quiet  for  want  of  irritation  ;  its  effects, 
therefore,  are  every  where  discoverable, 
and  its  attempts  always  to  be  dreaded. 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  a  name, 
which  any  advantageous  distinction  has 
made  eminent,  but  tome  latent  animosity 
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will  bunt  oQt.  The  wralthj  tratkr,  how- 
ever he  may  abetract  himself  from  public 
affair«,  will  never  want  those  who  hint 
with  Shylock,  that  ships  are  but  boards, 
and  no  man  can  properly  be  termed  rich 
whose  fortune  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds. 
The  beauty  adorned  only  with  the  unam- 
bitious graces  of  innocence  and  modesty, 
provokes,  whenever  she  appears,  a  thou* 
sand  murmurs  of  detraction,  and  whispers 
of  suspicion.  The  genius,  even  when  he 
endeavours  only  to  entertain  with  pleas- 
ing images  of  nature,  or  instruct  by  un- 
contested principles  of  science^  yet  suffers 
persecutions  from  innumerable  critics, 
whose  acrimony  is  excited  merely  by  the 
pain  of  seeing  others  pleased,  of  hearing 
applauses  which  another  enjoys. 

The  frequency  of  envy  makes  it  so  fa- 
miliar, that  it  escapes  our  notice:  nor  do 
we  often  reflect  upon  its  turpitude  or  ma- 
lignity, till  we  happen  to  feel  its  influence. 
When  he  that  has  given  no  provocation 
to  malice,  but  bv  attempting  to  excel  in 
some  useful  art,  finds  himself  pursued  by 
multitudes  whom  he  never  saw,  with  im- 

Elacability  of  personal  resentment ;  when 
e  perceives  clamour  and  malice  let  loose 
upon  him  as  a  public  enemy,  and  in- 
cited by  every  stratagem  of  defamation  ; 
when  he  hears  the  misfortunes  of  his  fa- 
mily, or  the  follies  of  his  youth,  ex- 
posed to  the  world ;  and  every  failure  of 
conduct,  or  defect  of  nature,  aggravated 
and  ridiculed;  he  then  learns  to  abhor 
those  artifices  at  which  he  only  laughed 
before,  and  discovers  how  much  the  hap- 
piness of  life  would  be  advanced  by  the 
eradication  of  envy  from  the  human 
heart. 

Envy  is,  indeed,  a  stubborn  weed  of 
the  mind,  and  seldom  yields  to  the  culture 
pf  philosophy.  There  are,  however,  con- 
siderations, which,  if  carefully  implanted 
gnd  diligently  propagated,  might  m  time 
overpower  and  reprees  it,  since  no  one 
can  nurse  it  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  as 
its  effects  are  only  shame,  anguish,  and 
perturbation. 

It  is,  above  all  other  vices,  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  a  social  being,  be- 
cause it  sacrifices  tnith  and  kindness  to 
very  weak  temptations.  He  that  plunders 
a  wealthy  neighbour,  gains  as  much  as  he 
takes  away,  and  improves  his  own  condi- 
tion in  the  same  proportion  as  he  impairs 
»liother*s ;  but  he  that  blasts  a  flourishing 
reputation  must  be  content  with  a  small 
^ivid^nd  of  additional  fame,  sp  small 


as  can  afford  very  little  conaolatioo  to  b^' 
lance  the  guilt  by  which  it  it  obuined. 

I  have  hitherto  avoided  meotioDiog  that 
dangerous  and  empirical  morality,  whidi 
cures  one  vice  by  meana  of  aoothier.  B«t 
envy  is  so  base  and  detestable,  io  vile  » 
its  original,  and  so  pemiciotia  in  its  efieett, 
that  the  predominance  of  almoat  any  other 
quality  is  to  be  desired.  It  is  one  of  tboen 
lawless  enemies  of  society,  agaioat  which 
poisoned  arrows  may  honestly  be  nsed. 
Let  it  therefore  be  constantly  remembefed« 
that  whoever  envies  another,  confesws  \m 
superiority,  and  let  thoee  be  lefomed  h»j 
their  pride,  who  have  lost  their  Yirtne. 

It  IS  no  slight  aggravation  of  the  injo- 
ries  which  envy  incites,  that  they  are  con- 
mitted  against  thoee  who  have  given  no 
intentional  provocation;  and  that  the  suf- 
ferer is  marked  out  (or  ruin,  not  becauae 
he  has  failed  in  any  duty,  but  becauae  he 
has  dared  to  do  more  than  was  requited* 

Almost  every  other  crime  is  pmcUaed 
by  the  help  of  soma  quality  which  mifj^t 
have  produced  esteem  or  love,  if  it  had 
been  well  employed ;  bat  envy  is  a  more 
unmixed  and  genuine  evil ;  it  pursues  a 
hateful  end  by  despicable  means,  and  de« 
sires  not  so  much  its  own  happiness  aa 
another's  misery.  To  avoid  depravity 
like  this,  it  is  not  neoesaary  that  any  onn 
should  aspire  to  heroism  or  aanctity  ;  faui  ' 
only,  that  he  should  resolve  not  to  quit  the 
rank  which  nature  assigns,  and  ymtkk  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  a  human  being. 

Rmmbhr. 

§  30.    Epicurus,  a  Retnew  ofku  Ck- 

racter. 

I  believe  you  will  find,  ray  dear  Hih 
milton,  that  Aristotle  is  atill  to  ba  pre- 
ferred to  Epicurus.    The  former  made 
.  some  useful  experimimta  and  diaeovericai 
and  was  engaged  in  a  real  paraott  of  know- 
ledge, although  his  manner  ia  mnch  per- 
plexed.  The  latter  was  full  of  vanity  and 
ambition.  He  was  an  impostor,  nnd  only 
aimed  at  deceiving.     He  aeemed  not  to 
believe  the  principles  which  he  haa  os* 
serted.  He  committed  the  government  of  aQ^ 
things  to  chance.  Hia  natural  philosophy  ia 
absurd.   His  moral  philosophy  wants  its 
proper  basis,  the  fear  of  Gkid.    Monaieor 
fiay  le,  one  of  his  warmest  advocatea^a  of  the 
last  opinion,  where  he  saya,  On  ne  9anraU 
pas  dire  a$sai  de  (ten  de  VhmmMM  dB 
ses  imrurs,  ni  auez  de  mal  de  sea  eponbns 
•mrlareligwiL   His  ^eral  maxim.  That 
happing  conaisted  in  pleaaare»  w«i  top 
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vnucli  unguarded,  and  must  lay  a  founda- 
tion of  a  most  destructive  practice :  al- 
though, from  bis  temper  and  constitution, 
he  made  bis  life  sufficiently  pleasurable  to 
himself  and  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  true 
philosophy.  His  fortune  exempted  him 
trom  care  and  solicitude ;  his  valetudina- 
rian habit  of  body  from  intemperance. 
He  passed  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  in 
his  garden,  where  he  enjoyed  all  the  ele- 
gant amusements  of  life.  There  he  stu- 
died. There  he  taught  his  philosophy. 
This  particular  happy  situation  greatly 
contributed  to  that  tranquillity  of  mind 
and  indolence  of  body, -which  he  made 
his  chief  ends.  He  bad  not,  however,  re- 
solution sufficient  to  meet  the  gradual  ap- 
proaches of  death,  and  wanted  that  con- 
stancy which  Sir  William  Temple  ascribes 
to  him  :  for  in  his  last  moments,  when  he 
found  that  his  condition  was  desperate,  he 
took  such  large  draughts  of  wine,  that  he 
was  absolutely  intoxicated  and  deprived 
of  his  senses ;  so  that  he  died  more  like  a 
bacchanal  than  a  philosopher. 

Orrtnft  h\fe  of  Swi/L 

%  40.   Example^  iU  Prevalence. 

Is  it  not  Pliny,  my  lord>  who  says,  that 
the  gentlest,  be  should  have  added  the 
most  effectual  way  of  commanding,  is  by 
example?  MUxum  jubeiur  exemplo.  The 
hanhest  orders  are  softened  by  example, 
and  tyranny  itself  becomes  persuasive. 
What  pity  is  it  that  so  few  princes  have 
learned  this  way  of  commanding!  But 
again ;  the  force  of  example  is  not  con- 
^ned  to  those  alone  that  pass  immediately 
nnder  our  sight :  the  examples  that  me- 
mory suggests  have  the  same  effisct  in 
degree,  and  an  habit  of  recalling  them  will 
toon  produce  the  habit  of  imitating  them* 
lo  the  same  epistle  from  whence  1  cited  a 
passage  just  now,  Seneca  says,  that  Clean- 
thes  had  never  become  so  perfect  a  copy 
of  Zeno,  if  he  had  not  passed  his  life  with 
kim ;  that  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  other 
philosophers  of  that  school,  profited  more 
Of  the  example  than  by  tlie  discourses  of 
Socrates.  (But  here,  by  the  way,  Seneca 
miilook ;  Socrates  died  two  years  accord- 
ing to  some,  and  four  years  according  to 
othem,  before  the  birth  of  Aristotle;  and 
his  mistake  might  come  from  the  inaccu- 
racy of  tlftose  who  collected  for  him  ;  as 
Erasaitts  pbaervea,  after  Quinctilian,  in  his 
judgmoBt  on  Seneca.)  But  be  this,  which 
was  scarce  worth  a  pBrontbesis,  as  it  wiU« 
he  adds,  that  Meiiodonii,  Uermaehus, 


and  Polyxenus,  men  of  great  note,  were 
formed  by  living  under  the  same  roof 
with  £picurus,  not  by  frequenting  hia 
school.  These  are  instanees  of  the  force 
of  immediate  example.  But  your  lordship 
knows,  citizens  of  Home  placed  the  images 
of  their  ancestors  in  the  vestibules  of  their 
houses ;  so  that  whenever  they  went  in  or 
out,  these  venerable  bustoes  met  their  eyes, 
and  recalled  the  glorious  actions  of  the 
dead,  to  fire  the  living,  to  excite  them  to 
imitate  and  even  emulate  their  great  fore- 
fathers. 

The  success  answered  the  design.  The 
virtue  of  one  generation  was  transfused, 
by  the  magic  of  example,  into  several : 
and  a  spirit  of  heroism  was  maintained 
through  many  ages  of  that  common- 
wealth. 

Dangerottf,  when  copied  vdUunU  JudgmenL 

Peter  pf  Medicis  had  involved  himself 
in  great  difficulties,  when  those  wars  and 
calamities  began  which  Lewis  Sforza  first 
drew  on  and  entailed  on  Italy,  by  flat- 
tering the  ambition  of  Charles  the  Eighth, 
in  order  to  gratify  his  own,  and  calling 
the    French  into   that  country.      Peter 
owed  his  distress    to    his    folly  in  de- 
parting from  the  general  tenor  of  con- 
duct his  father  Laurence  bad  held,  and 
hoped  to  relieve  himself  bv  imitating  his 
father's  example  in  one  particular  instance. 
At  a  time  when  the  wars  with  the  Pope 
and  king  of  Naples  had  reduced  Lau^ 
rence  to  circumstances  of  great  danger,  he 
took  the  resolution  of  going  to  Ferdinand, 
and  of  treating  in  person  with  that  prince. 
The  resolution  appears  in  history  impru- 
dent and  almost  desperate ;  were  we  in- 
formed of  the  secret  reasons  on  which  this 
great  roan  acted,  it  would  appear  very 
possibly  a  wise  and  safe  measure.  It  suc- 
ceeded, and  Laurence  brought  back  with 
him  public  peace  and  private  security. 
When  the  French  troops  entered  the  do- 
minion of  Florence,  Peter  was  struck 
with  a  panic  terror,  went  to  Charles  the 
Eighth,  put  the  port  of  Leghorn,  the  for- 
tresses of  Pisa,  and  all  the  keys  of  the 
country  into  this  prince's  hands :  where- 
by he  disarmed  the  Florentine  common- 
wealth, and  ruined  himself.     He  was  de- 
prived of  his  authority,  and  driven  out  of 
the  city,  by  the  just  indignation  of  the 
magistrates  and  people ;  and  in  the  treaty 
which  they  made  afterwards  with  the  king 
of  France^  il  was  stipulated  that  he  should 
not  remain  within  an  hundred  miles  of 
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the  state,  nor  his  brothers  withia  the  same 
distance  of  the  city  of  Florence.  On  this 
occasion  Guicciardini  observes  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  govern  ourselves  by  parti- 
cular examples ;  since  to  have  the  same 
success,  we  must  have  the  same  prudence, 
and  the  same  fortune ;  and  since  the  ex* 
ample  must  not  only  answer  the  case  be- 
fore us  in  genend,  but  in  every  minute 

circumstance* 

BoUnf^roke, 

^  41.  EmIc  en/y  an  imaginary  Boii. 


To  live  deprived  of  one^s  country  is  in- 
tolerable.    Is  it  so  7    How  comes  it  then 
to  pass  that  such  numbers  of  men  live  out 
of  their  countries  by  choice  ?  Observe  how 
the  streets  of  London  and  of  Paris  are 
crowded.     Call  over  those  millions  by 
name,  and  ask  them,  one  by  one,  of  what 
country  they  are:  how  many  will  you 
find,  who  from  different  parts  of  the  earth 
come  to  inhabit  these  great  cities,  which 
afford  the  largest  opportunities  and  the 
largest  encoursgement  to  virtue  and  vice! 
Some  are  drawn  by  ambition,  and  some 
are  sent  by  duty ;  many  resort  thither  to 
improve  their  minds,  and  muiyf  to  im- 
prove their  fortunes;  others  bnng  their 
beauty,  and  others  their   eloquence  to 
market.     Remove  from  hence  and  go  to 
the   utmost  extremities  of  the  East  or 
West;    visit  the    barbarous   nations    of 
Africa,  or  the  inhospitable  regions  of  the 
North,  you  will  find  no  climate  so  bad, 
no  country  so  savaee,  as  not  to  have  some 
people  who  come  from  abroad,  and  inha-* 
pit  those  by  choice. 

Among  numberless  extravagances  which 
pass  through  the  minds  of  men,  we  maj^ 
justly  reckon  for  one  that  notion  of  a  se- 
cret affection,  independent  of  our  reasoUf 
and  superior  to  our  reason,  which  we  are 
supposed  to  have  for  pur  country ;  as  if 
there  were  some  physical  virtue  in  every 
spot  of  ground,  which  necessarily  produced 
tfiis  effect  in  every  one  born  upon  it, 

Anor  patriae  rmtiooe  vsleutior  omnL 

This  notion  may  have  contributed  to  tho 
security  and  grandeur  of  states.  It  has 
therefore  been  not  unartfuUy  cultivated, 
and  the  prejudice  of  education  has  been 
with  care  put  on  its  side.  Men  have  come 
in  this  case,  as  in  msny  others,  from  be- 
lieviiig  that  it  ought  to  be  so,  to  persuade 
others,  and  even  to  believe  themselves,  that 
it  is  so. 


Caimol  hmri  a  f^fitdmg  Mam 

Whatever  is  best  is  safest ;  lie^  out  rf 
reach  of  human  power ;  can^  aeitlwr  be 
given  nor  taken  away.  Such  is  tWt  greH 
and  beautifnl  work  of  nature,  the  wofM. 
Such  is  the  mind  of  man,  which  contem- 
plates and  admires  the  world,  whereof  it 
makes  the  noblest  part.  These  are  ins^ 
parably  onrs,  and  as  long  as  we  remain 
in  one,  we  shall  enjoy  the  other.  Let  us 
march  therefore  intrepidly  wherever  we 
are  led  by  the  course  of  boman  accideola. 
Wherever  they  lead  ns,  on  what  coast  so- 
ever we  are  thrown  by  them,  wo  shall  Mt 
find  ourselves  absolutely  strangers.  Wo 
shall  meet  with  men  and  women,  cresj- 
tures  of  the  same  figure^  endowed  with 
the  same  faculties,  and.  bom  under  tbo 
same  laws  of  natsre. 

We  shall  see  the  same  virtues  and  vices, 
flowing  from  the  same  prindples,  but  va- 
ried in  a  thousand  different  and  contrary 
modes,  according  to  that  infinite  vanety  of 
laws  and  customs  which  is  esUblislioA  for 
the  same  universal  end,  &e  preservadoo 
of  societ V.    We  shall  feel  the  same  revo- 
lution ot  seasons,  and  the  same  snn  and 
moon  will  guide  the  con«e  of  our  year. 
The  same  asure  vault,  bespangled  with 
stars,  will  be  every  where  spread  over  onr 
heads.    There  is  no  part  of  the  wortd 
from  whence  we  may  not  admire  those 
planets  which  roll,  like  ours,  in  differentofhs 
round  the  same  central  son ;  firom  whenos 
we  may  not  discover  an  oli^ect  still  mors 
stupendous,  that  army  of  fixed  stars  hung 
up  in  the  immense  space  of  the  eniyerse; 
innumerable  suns,  whose  beams  enlighfai 
and  cherish  the  unknown  worlds  whiA 
roll  around  them  s  and  whilst  I  am  ra- 
vished by  such  contemplations  as  these* 
whilst  my  soul  is  thus  raised  np  tohesvee, 
it  imports  me  little  what  ground  1  tresd 


upon, 


lUi. 


§  4%    Th€  Lave  rfRane. 

I  can  by  no  means  agree  with  yon  m 
thinking  that  the  love  of  fanne  is  a  passion 
which  either  reason  or  religion  oendemns. 
I  confess,  indeed,  there  are  some  who 
have  represented  it  as  inconsistent  with 
both ;  and  I  remember,  in  psrticelar,  the 
excellent  author  of  The  Religion  of  Na- 
ture delineated,  has  treated  it  as  highly 
irrational  and  absurd.  As  the  psasage 
falls  in  so  thoroughly  with  your  own  tum 
of  thought,  you  will  have  no  objection,  I 
imagine,  to  my  quoting  it  at  large,  and  I 
give  it  you,  at  ^  same  time^  as  a  ver^ 
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greikt  authority  on  yoar  side.    **  In  reali*  be  literally  true,  and  though  shei  walka 

ty/*  says  that  writer,  *'  the  man  is  not  upon  earth,  she  may  yet  lift  her  head 

known  ever  the   more  to  posterity,  be«  into  heaven. 

cause  his  name  is  transmitted  to  them  :  But  can  it  be  reasonable  to  extinguish  a 
He  doth  not  live  because  his  name  passion  which  nature  has  universally 
does.  When  it  is  said,  Julius  Cassar  sub-  lighted  up  in  the  human  breast,  and  which 
dued  Gaul,  conquered  Pompey,  &c.  we  constantly  find  to  burn  with  most 
it  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  the  con-  strength  and  brightness  in  the  noblest  and 
queror  of  Pompey  was  Julius  Cassar,  i.  e.  best-formed  bosoms  ?  Accordingly,  reve^ 
Uwuir  and  the  conqueror  of  Pompey  is  lation  is  so  far  from  endeavouring  (as  you 
the  same  thing ;  Caesar  is  as  much  known  suppose)  to  eradicate  the  seed  which  na- 
by  one  designation  as  by  the  other.  The  ture  hath  thus  deeply  planted,  that  she  ra- 
amount  then  is  only  this:  that  the  con-  therseems,  on  the  contrary,  to  cherish  and 
queror  of  Pompey  conquered  Pompey ;  forward  iti  growth.  To  be  exalted  unth 
or  rather,  since  rompey  is  as  little  known  Aoriour,  and  to  be  had  in  everlasting  re- 
new as  Cesar,  somebody  conquered  some-  membrance,  are  in  the  number  of  those 
body.  Such  a  poor  business  is  this  boasted  encouragements  which  the  Jewish  dis- 
immortality  !  and  such  is  the  thing  called  pensation  offered  to  the  virtuous ;  as  the 
glory  among  us  I  To  discerning  men  this  person  from  whom  the  sacred  author  of 
fame  is  mere  air ;  and  what  they  despise,  the  Christian  system  received  his  birth,  i9 
if  not  shun.'*  herself  represented  as  rejoicing  that  all  ge^ 

But  surely  '^  'twere  to  consider  too  cu-  nerationB  should  call  her  bles^i. 
-riously,"  as  Horatio  says  to  Hamlet,  '*  to        To  be  convinced  of  the  great  advantage 

consider  thus."     For  though  fame  with  of  cherishing  this  high  regard  to  poste- 

posterity  should  be,  in  the  strict  analysis  rity,  this  noble  desire  of  an  after-life  in 

of  it,  no  other  than  what  it  is  here  de-  the  breath  of  others,  one  need  only  look 

scribed,  a  mere  uninteresting  proposition  back  upon   the  history   of  the    ancient 

amounting  to  nothing  more   than   that  Greeks  and  Romans.     What  other  prin* 

something  acted    meritoriously ;    yet  it  ciple  was  it,  which  produced  that  exalted 

would  not  necessarily  follow,  that  true  strain  of  virtue  in  those  days,  that  may 

philosophy  would  banish  the  desire  of  it  well  serve  as  a  model  to  these  7  Was  U 

from  the  human  breast.    For  this  passion  not  the  consentiens  laus  honorum^  the  m* 

may  be  (as  most  certainly  it  is)  wisely  corrupta  vox  bene  judicantum  (as  TuHy 

impUoted  in  our  species,  notwithstanding  calls  it),  the  concurrent  approbation  of 

the  corresponding  object  should  in  reality  the  good,  the  uncorrupted  applause  of  the 

be  very  different  from  what  it  appears  in  wise,  that  animated  tneir  most  generous 

imaginatioo.     Do  not  many  of  our  most  pursuits  ? 

refined  and  even  contemplative  pleasures        To  confess  the  truth,  I  have  been  ever 

oiKe  their  existence  to  our  mistakes]  It  is  inclined  to  think  it  a  very  dangerous  at^ 

but  extending  (I  will  not  say,  improving)  tempt,  to  endeavour  to  lessen  the  motives 

some  of  our  senses  to  a  higher  degree  of  of  right  conduct,  or  to  raise  any  suspicioii 

acuteness  than  we  now  possess  them,  to  concerning  their  solidity.     The  temper 

-make  the  fairest  views  of  nature,  or  the  and  dispositions  of  mankind  are  so  ex* 

noblest  productions  of  art,  appear  horrid  tremely  different,  that  it  seems  necessary 

and  deformed.     To  see  things  as  they  they  should  be  called  into  action  by  a  va- 

iruly  and  in  themselves  are,  would  not  al-  riety  of  incitements.    Thus,  while  some 

ways,  perhaps,  be  of  advantage  to  us  in  are  willing  to  wed  virtue  for  her  peisonai 

the  intellectual  world,  any  more  than  in  charms,  others  are  engaged  to  take  her  for 

Ihe  natural  But,  after  all,  who  shall  oer^  the  sake  of  her  expected  dowry :    and 

lainly  assure  us,  that  the  pleasure  of  vir-  since  her  followers  and  admirers  have  so 

tttous  fame  dies  with  its  possessor,  and  little  hopes  from  her  in  present,  it  were 

naches  not  to  a  farther  scene  of  existence}  pity,  methinks,  to  reason  them  out  of  any 

There  is  nothing,  it  should  seem,  either  imagined  advantage  in  reversion. 
j^Murd  or  unphilosophical  io  supposing  it  Filzod>ome*$  Letten, 

possible,  at  least,  that  the  praises  of  the 

^od  and  the  judicious,  that  sweetest  mu-  §  43.    Enthusiasm. 

sic  to  an  honest  ear  in  this  world,  may  be        Though  I  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  seeing 

^cjioed  back  to  the  mansions  of  the  next:  enthusiasm  expelled  from  her  religious  do- 
that  the  poet's  description  of  fame  may    minions,  let  me  entreat  you  to  leave  her 
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in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  her  civil 
possessions.  To  own  the  truth,  1  look 
upon  enlhusiasm,  in  all  other  points  but 
that  of  religion,  to  be  a  rery  lecestary 
turn  of  mind ;  as  indeed  it  is  a  Tein  which 
nature  seems  to  have  marked  with  more 
or  less  strength  in  tlie  tempers  of  most 
men.  No  matter  what  the  object  is,  whe- 
ther business,  pleasures,  or  the  fine  arts ; 
whoever  pursues  them  to  any  purpose^ 
must  do  so  am  amore :  and  inamoratos, 
you  know,  of  every  kind,  are  all  enthu- 
siasts. There  is  indeed  a  certain  height- 
ening faculty  which  universally  prevails 
tlirough  our  species;  and  we  are  all  of 
us,  perhaps,  in  our  several  favourite  pur- 
suits, pretty  much  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  renowned  knight  of  La  Manchai 
when  he  attacked  the  barber^s  brazen 
bason,  for  Mambrino*s  golden  helmet 

■What  is  Tully's  aliquid  immennun  tn- 
fniiumque,  which  he  professes  to  aspire 
after  in  oratory,  but  a  piece  of  true  rhe- 
torical Quixotism?  ^et  never,  I  will 
Tenture  to  affirm,  would  he  have  glowed 
wiHi  so  much  eloquence,  had  he  been 
warmed  with  less  enthusiasm.  I  am  per- 
suaded, indeed,  that  nothing  great  or  glo- 
rious was  ever  performed,  where  this 
quality  had  not  a  principal  concern  ;  and 
as  our  passions  add  vigour  to  our  actions, 
enthusiasm  gives  spirit  to  our  passions.  I 
might  add  too,  that  it  even  opens  and 
enlarges  oor  oapacities.  Accordingly,  I 
have  been  informed,  that  one  of  the 
great  lights  of  the  present  age  never  sits 
down  to  study  till  he  has  raised  his  ima- 
gination by  the  power  of  music.  For 
this  purpose,  he  has  a  band  of  instru- 
ments placed  near  his  library,  which  play 
till  he  finds  himself  elevated  to  a  proper 
height;  upon  which  he  gives  a  tignali  and 
they  instantly  cease. 

Bat  those  high  conceits  which  are  sug- 
gested by  enthusiasm,  contribute  not  only 
to  the  pleasure  and  perfection  of  the  fine 
arts,  but  to  most  other  efiects  of  our  action 
and  industry.  To  strike  this  spirit  there- 
fore out  of  the  human  constitution,  to  re« 
duce  things  to  their  precise  philosophical 
standard,  would  be  to  check  some  of  the 
main  wheels  of  society,  and  to  fix  half  the 
world  iu  an  useless  apathy.  Forif  enthu* 
siasm  did  not  add  an  imaginary  value  to 
most  of  the  objects  of  our  pursuit ;  if  fancy 
did  not  give  them  their  brightest  colours, 
they  would  generally,  perhaps,  wear  an 

appearance  too  contemptible  to  excite  de- 
sire: 


Wearied  we  sheoM  He  down  io  deafb. 
This  cheat  of  life  would  take  np  more, 

If  you  thought  fame  an  empty  breath. 
If  Pbillia  but  a  peijor'd  wbore.      Pjtfoa. 

In  a  word,  this  enthusiaam  for  whidi  I 
am  pleading,  is  a  beneficent  enchantress^ 
who  never  exerts  her  magic  but  to  our  ad- 
vantage, and  only  deals  ^>out  her  friendly 
spells  in  order  to  raise  imaginary  beau- 
ties, or  to  improve  real  ones.  The  worst 
that  can  be  said  of  her  is,  that  the  is  e 
kind  deceiver,  and  an  obliging  flatterer. 

Fitao9borm'$  Lsttsrs. 

^  44.    Free-ihtnkitigf  the  varttnu  Ahue9 
commtUed  hy  the  Vulgar  in  thia  pomL 

The  publication  of  Lord  Bolingbroke's 
posthumous  works  has  given  new  life  and 
spirit  to  free-thinking.  We  seem  at  pre* 
sent  to  be  endeavouring  to  unlearn  oar 
catechism,  with  all  that  we  have  beea 
taught  about  religion,  in  order  to  model 
our  faith  to  the  fashion  of  hia  loTdBbip''8 
system.  We  have  now  nothing  to  do^ 
but  to  throw  away  our  Bibles,  turn  the 
churches  into  theatres,  and  rejoice  that 
an  act  of  parliament  now  in  force  gives  us 
an  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of,  the 
clergy  by  transportation.  1  was  io  bopea 
the  extraordinary  price  of  these  Tolimei 
would  have  confined  their  inflaeMO  Io 
persons  of  quality.  As  they  are  placed 
shove  extreme  indigence  and  absolnle 
want  of  bread,  their  loose  notions  would 
have  carried  them  no  further  tiiaB  cheat- 
ing at  cards,  or  perhaps  plandering  their 
country;  but  if  these  pinions  spread 
among  the  vulgar,  we  shall  be  knocked 
down  at  noon«day  in  our  atreeta,  and  no* 
thing  will  go  forward  but  robberiei  aad 
muiden« 

The  instances  I  haTc  lately  aaeo  of 
free-thinking  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
world,  make  me  fear  they  are  going  to  be 
as  ^a^hionable  and  as  wicked  as  tbeir  baC> 
ters.  I  w^nt  the  other  night  to  the  Bobia 
Hood,  where  it  is  usual  for  the  advooatos 
against  religion  to  assemble^  and  openly 
avow  their  infidelity.  One  of  the  oma^ 
tions  for  the  night  was,  **  Whether  Lord 
Bolingbroke  had  not  done  greater  service 
to  mankind  by  his  writings,  than  the 
apostles  or  etangelisu  V*  Am  this  society 
is  chiefly  composed  of  lawyen*  derka, 
petty  tradesmen,  and  the  lowest  mecha- 
nics, I  was  at  first  surprised  at  auch  ama»- 
ing  erudition  among  them.  Tolaod,  Tin* 
dal,  Collins,  Chubb,  and  Mandevflle, 
they  seemed  to  have g«^  by  heart.  Asbofr* 
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maker  harangued  vd  Hre  minates  upon 
the  excellence  of  the  tenets  maintained  by 
Lord  Bolinghroke ;  bat  1  soon  found  that 
his  reading  had  not  been  extended  beyond 
the  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King,  which  he  had 
mistaken  for  a  glorious  system  of  free- 
thinking.     I  could  not  help  smiling  at 
another  of  the  company,  who  took  pains 
to  shew  his  disbelief  of  the  gospel  by  un- 
sainting  the  apostles,  and  calling  them  by 
no  other  title  than  plain  Paul  or  plain 
Peter.     The  proceedings  of  this  society 
have  indeed  almost  induced  me  to  wish 
that  (like  the  Roman  Catholics)  they  were 
not  permitted  to  read  the  Bible,  rather 
than  they  should  read  it  only  to  abuse  it 
I   have  frequently  heard  many  wise 
tradesmen  settling  the  most  important  ar* 
tides  of  our  faith  over  a  pint  of  beer.     A 
baker  took  occasion,-  from  Canning's  ;if- 
fair,  to  maintain,  in  opposition  to  the 
Scriptures,  that  man  might  live  by  bread 
alone,  at  least  that  woman  might ;  '^  for 
else,"  said  he,  **  how  could  the  girl  have 
been  supported  for  A  whole  month  by  a 
few  hard  crusts?"     In  answer  to  this,  a 
barber-surgeon  set  forth  the  improbability 
of  that  story ;  and  thence  inferred,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  our  Saviour  to  have 
fasted  forty  days  in  the  wilderness.     I 
kitely  heard  a  midshipman  swear  that  the 
Bible  was  all  a  lie;  for  he  had  sailed 
round  the  world  with  Lord  Anson,  and 
if  there  had  been  any  Red  Sea,  he  must 
have  met  with  it.     I  know  a  bricklayer, 
who,  while  he  was  working  by  line  and 
rule,  and  carefully  laying  one  brick  upon' 
another,    would    argue  with   a  fellow- 
labourer,  that  the  world  was  made  by 
chance;  and  a  cook,  who  thought  more 
of  his  trade  than  his  Bible,  in  a  dispute 
oonceming  the  miracles,  made  a  pleasant 
mistake  about  the  nature  of  the  first,  and 
gravely  asked   his  antagonist  what   he 
thought  of  the  supper  at  Cana. 

This  affectation  of  free-thinking  among 
the  lower  class  of  people,  is  at  present 
happily  confined  to  the  men.  On  Sun- 
days, while  the  husbands  are  toping  at 
the  alehouse,  the  good  women,  their 
wives,  think  it  their  duly  to  go  to  church, 
say  their  prayers,  bring  home  the  text, 
and  hear  the  children  their  catechism. 
But  our  polite  ladies  are,  I  fear,  in  their 
lives  and  conversations,  little  better  thati 
free-thinkers.  €k>ing  to  church,  since  it 
is  now  no  longer  the  fashion  to  carry  on 
intrigues  there,    is   almost  wholly  laid 


aside :  and  I  verily  believe,  that  nothing 
but  another  earthquake  can  fill  the  churches 
with  people  of  quality.  The  fair-sex  in 
general  are  too  thoughtless  to  concerd 
themselves}  in  deep  inquiries  into  matter^ 
of  Religion.  It  is  sufficient  that  they  are 
taught  to  believe  themselves  angels.  It 
would  therefore  be  an  ill  compliment, 
while  we  talk  of  the  heaven  they  bestow, 
to  persuade  them  into  the  Mahometan 
notion,  that  they  have  no  souls :  though 
perhaps  our  fine  gentlemen  may  imagine, 
that  by  convincing  a  lady  that  she  has  no 
soul,  ^he  will  be  less  scrupulous  about  the 
disposal  of  her  body. 

The  ridiculous  notions  maintained  by 
free-thinkers  in  their  writings,  scarce  de^ 
serve  a  serious  refutation ;  and  perhaps 
the  best  method  of  answering  them  would 
be  to  select  from  their  works  all  the  ab- 
surd and  impracticable  notions  which 
they  so  stiffly  maintain  in  order  to  evade 
the  belief  of  the  Christian  religion.  I 
shall  here  throw  together  a  few  of  their 
principal  tenets,  under  the  contradictory 
title  of 

The  Unbeliever^B  Creed. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  God,  bot  that 
matter  is'God,  and  Qod  is  matter;  und 
that  it  is  no  matter  whether  there  is  anjr 
God  or  no. 

I  believe  also,  that  the  world  was  not 
made;  that  the  world  made  itself;  that  it 
had  no  beginning ;  that  it  will  last  foir 
ever,  world  without  end. 

I  believe  that  a  man  is  a  beast,  that 
the  soul  is  the  body,  and  the  body  is  the 
soul ;  and  that  after  death  there  is  neither 
body  nor  soul. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  religion ;  that 
natural  religion  is  the  only  religion ;  and 
that  all  religion  is  unnatural. 

I  believe  not  in  Moses;  I  believe  in  the 
first  philosophy;  I  believe  not  the  evan- 
gelists; I  believe  in  Chubb,  Collins,  To- 
land,  Tindal,  Morgan,  Mandeville,  Wool- 
ston,  Hobbes,  Shaftesbury;  I  believe  in 
Lord  Bolinghroke;  I  believe  not  St.  Paul. 

I  believe  not  revelation ;  I  believe  in 
tradition;  I  believe  in  the  Talmud ;  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Alcoran;  I  believe  not  the 
Bible;  I  believe  in  Socrates;  I  believe 
in  Confucius ;  I  believe  in  Sanconiathon ; 
I  believe  in  Mahomet;  I  believe  not  in 
Christ. 

Lasdy,  I  believe  in  all  unbelief. 

Cormtnetew. 
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$45.    FcrhmenotioUiruded. 

The  ludden  inrasion  of  an  enemy  orer- 
throwi  Mich  ai  are  not  on  their  guand ;  but 
they  who  foreeee  the  war,  and  prepare 
themaelTes  for  it  before  it  breaks  out, 
aland  without  difficulty  the  first  and  the 
fiercest  onset.     I  leanied  this  important 
lesson  long  ago,  and  never  trusted  to  for- 
tune, even  while  ahe  seemed  to  be  at  peace 
with  me.     The  riches,  the  honours,  the 
reputation,  and  all  the  advantages  which 
her  treacherous  indulgence  poured  upon 
roe,  I  placed  so  that  she  might  snatch 
them  away  without  giving  me  any  dis- 
turbance.   I  kept  a  great  interval  between 
me  and  them.     She  took  them,  but  she 
could  not  tear  them  from  me.    No  man 
•uffers  by  bad  fortune,  but  he  who  has 
been  deceived  by  good.   If  we  grow  fond 
of  her  gifts,  fancy  that  they  belong  to  us, 
and  are  perpetually  to  remain  with  us ;  if 
we  lean  upon  them  and  expect  to  be  con- 
sidered for  them,  we  shall  sink  into  all  the 
bitterness  of  grief,  as  soon  as  these  false 
and  transitory  benefits  pass  away,  as  soon 
as  our  vain  and  childish  minds,  unfraught 
with  solid  pleasures,    become   destitute 
even  of  those  which  are  imaginary.     But 
if  we  do  not  suffer  ourselves  to  be  trans- 
ported with  prosperity,  neither  shall  we 
De  reduced  by  adversity.    Our  souls  will 
be  proof  against  the  dangers  of  both  these 
states :  and  having  explored  our  strength, 
we  shall  be  sure  of  it ;  for  in  the  midst  of 
felicity,  we  shall  have  tried  how  we  can 
bear  misfortune. 

Her  eviU  diMormed  by  paiience. 

Banishment,  with  all  its  train  of  evils, 
is  so  far  from  being  the  cause  of  contempt, 
that  he  who  bears  up  with  an  undauutied 
spirit  against  them,  while  so  many  are 
dejected  by  them,  erects  on  his  very  mis- 
fortune a  trophy  to  his  honour :  for  such 

'  is  the  frame  and  temper  of  our  minds,  that 
nothing  strikes  us  with  greater  admiration 
than  a  man  intrepid  in  the  midst  of  mis- 
fortune. Of  all  ignominies,  an  ignomi- 
nious death  must  be  allowed  to  oe  the 

'  greatest ;  and  yet  where  is  the  blasphtoer 
yihq  win  presume  to  defame  the  death  of 
Socrates !  T^^^  "aint  entered  the  prison 
with  the  same  countenance  with  which  he 
reduced  thirty  tyrants,  and  he  took  off  ig- 
nominy from  the  place ;  for  how  could  it 
be  deemed  a  prison  when  Socretes  was 
there  ?  Aristiaes  was  led  to  execution  in 
the  same  city  i  all  those  who  met  the  sad 


procession,  east  their  cyea  to  the  griMBd, 
and  with  throbbing  bcMUts  bewailed,  loc 
the  innocent  man,  but  Justice  bersdf,wko 
was  in  him  oondemoed.  Yet  there wm 
wretch  found,  for  mooBtera  are  aomeliMi 
produced  in  contradiction  to  the  ordimiy 
rules  of  nature,  who  spit  in  his  face  as  it 
passed  along.  Aristides  wiped  his  cheek, 
smiled,  turned  to  the  magistrate,  and  said, 
**  Admonish  this  man  not  to  be  so  nastj 
for  the  future." 

Ignominy  then  can  take  no  hokl  on  vir- 
tue; for  virtue  ia  in  every  oondition  the 
same,  and  challenges  the  same  respect 
We  applaud  the  world  when  ahe  prospers; 
and  when  she  falls  into  adversity  we  ap- 
plaud her.  Like  the  temples  of  the  gods, 
she  is  venerable  even  in  her  nnna.  After 
this,  must  it  not  appear  a  degree  of  mad- 
ness to  defer  one  moment  acquiring  the 
only  arms  capable  of  defending  os  against 
attacks,  which  at  every  moment  we  are 
exposed  to  ?  Our  being  miserable,  or 
not  miserable,  when  we  fall  into  misfol^ 
tunes,  depends  on  the  manner  in  whid 
we  have  enjoyed  prosperity. 

.fioliAgorwK. 

§  46.     Delicacy  cowtUtdiondU  and  cfkn 

dangeroue. 

Some  people  are  subject  to  a  oertaia  de- 
licacy of  passion,  which  makes  them  a* 
tremeiy  sensible  to  all  the  accidenti  of 
life,  and  gives  them  n  lively  joy  upos 
every  prosperous  event,  as  well  as  a  pil- 
ing grief  when  they  meet  with  crosses  ud 
adversity.  Favoura  and  good  offices  es- 
sily  engage  their  friendship,  while  tke 
smallest  injury  provokes  their  resentnsst 
Any  honour  or  mark  of  distinction  sb- 
vates  them  above  measure ;  but  they  at 
as  sensibly  touched  with  contempt  Fm>- 
ple  of  this  charecter  have,  no  doubt,  mock 
more  lively  enjoyments,  as  well  as  mora 
pungent  sorrows,  than  men  of  good  sad 
sedate  tempers:  but  I  believe,  whea 
every  thing  is  balanced,  there  is  no  one 
who  would  not  rather  choose  to  be  of  the 
latter  charecter,  were  he  entirely  master 
of  his  own  disposition.  Good  or  ill  fiofw 
tune  is  very  little  at  our  own  diaposal : 
and  when  a  person  who  has  this  sensi- 
bility of  temper  meets  with  any  misfor- 
tune, his  sorrow  or  resentment  ukea  en- 
tire possession  of  him,  and  deprives  him 
of  all  reljsh  in  the  common  occurrences  of 
life  ;  the  right  enjoyment  of  which  forms 
the  greatest  part  of  our  happiness.  Cheat 
pleasures    are  much  less  frequent  than 
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great  pains;  so  that  a  sensible  temper  m  s  ua     i         ^      t    .        r« 

cannot  meet  with  fewer  dials  in  the  ibnier  ^'^^  '«'^*«  mioielectawr  Comfany. 

way  than  in  the  Utter :  not  to  mention,  Delicacy  of  taste  is  favourable  to  love 

that  men  of  such  lively  passions  are  apt  and  friendship,  by  confining  our  choice 

to  be  transported  beyond  all  bounds  of  to  f<9w  people,  and  making  us  indifferent 

prudence  and  discretion,  and  to  take  folse  to  the  company  and  conversation  of  the 

steps  in  the  conduct  of  life,  which  are  greatest  part  of  men.    You  will  very  sel- 

oflen  irretrievable.  c^tn  find  that  mere  men  of  the  world, 

T^  ,.          i. ,    ,    »    .    f »  whatever  strong  sense  they  may  be  en- 

Delxcacy  of  ta$U  denrable.  ^^wed  with,  are  very  nice  in  distinguish- 

There  is  a  delicacy  of  taste  observable  ing  of  characters,  or  ia  marking  those  in- 

in  some  men,  which  very  much  resembles  sensible  differences  and  gradations  which 

this  delicacy  of  passion,  and  produces  the  make  one    man   preferable  to  another, 

same  sensibility  to  beauty  and  deformity  Any  one  that  has  competent  senses  is  suf- 

of  every  kind,  as  that  does  to  prosperity  ficient  for  their  entertainment :  they  talk 

and  adversity,  obligations  and  injuries,  to  him  of  their  pleasures  and  affairs  with 

When  you  present  a  poem  or  a  picture  the  same  frankness  as  they  would  to  any 

to  a  man  possessed  of  this  talent,  the  de-  other ;  and  finding  many  who  are  fit  to 

licacy  of  his  feelings  makes  him  to  be  supply  his  place,  they  never  feel  any  va- 

touched  very  sensibly  with  every  part  of  cancy  or  want  in  his  absence.     But,  to 

it ;  nor  are  the  masterly  strokes  perceived  make  use  of  the  allusion  of  a  famous 

with  more  exquisite  relish  and  satisfac-  French  author,  the  judgment  may  be  com'- 

lion,  than  the  neglicencies  or  absurdities  pared  to  a  clock  or  watch,   where  the 

with  disgust  and  uneasiness.      A  polite  most  ordinary  machine  is  sufficient  to  tell 

and  judicious  conversation   affords   him  the  hours ;  but  the  most  elaborate  and  ar« 

the  highest  entertainment:    rudeness   or  tificial  can  only  point  the  minutes  and 

impertinence  is  as  great  a  punishment  to  seconds,  and  distinguish  the  smallest  dif- 

him.     In  short,'  delicacy  of  taste  has  the  ferences  of  time.     One  who  has  well  di- 

eame  efiect  as  delicacy  of  passion  :  it  en-  gested  his  knowledge  both  of  books  and 

larges  the  sphere  both  of  our  happiness  men,  has  little  enjoyment  but  in  the  com- 

and   misery,  and  makes  us  sensible  to  pany  of  a  few  select  companions*     He 

pains  as  well  as  pleasures  which  escape  feels  too  sensibly  how  much  all  the  rest 

the  rest  of  mankind.  of  mankind  fall  short  of  the  notions  which 

I  believe,  however,  there  is  no  one  who  he  has  entertained  ;  and  his  affectioiis 

will  not  agree  with   me,  that,  notwith-  being  thus  confined  within  a  narrow  cir- 

standing  this  resemblance,  a  delicacy  of  cle,  no  wonder  he  carries  them  further 

taste  is  as  much  to  be  desired  and  culti-  than  if  they  were  more  general  and  un« 

vated  as  a  delicacy  of  passion  is  to  be  la-  distinguished.     The  gaiety  and  frolic  of  a 

mented,  and  to  be  remedied  if  possible,  bottle  companion  improves  with  him  into 

The  good  or  ill  accidents  of  life  are  very  a  solid  friendship  ;  and  the  ardours  of  a 

little  at  our  disposal ;  but  we  are  pretty  youthful  appetite  into  an  elegant  passion, 

much  masters  of  what  books  we  shall  Hufne*B  £sk^. 
read,  what  diversions  we  shall  partake  of, 

and  what  company  we  shall  keep.     Phi-  a  47     Detraction  a  deieUahU  Vice. 
losophers  have    endeavoured  to    render 

happiness  entirely  independent  of  every  It  has  been  remarked,  that  men  are  ge- 

thing  external  that  is  impossible  to  be  nerally  kind  in  proportion  as  they  are  hap- 

atuined:    but  every  wise  man  will  en-  py;  and  it  is  said,  even  of  the  Devil,  toat 

deavour  to  place  his  happiness  on  such  he  is  good-humoured  when  he  is  pleased, 

objects  as  depend  most  upon  himself;  and  Every  act,  therefore,  by  which  another  is 

that  is  not  to  be  attained  so  much  by  any  injured,  from  whatever  moUve,  contracts 

other  means,  as  by  this  delicacy  of  senti-  more  guilt  and  expresses  greater  maligni- 

ment    When  a  man  is  possessed  of  that  ty,    if  it  is  committed  in  those  seasons 

Ulent,  he  is  more  happy  by  what  pleases  which  are  set  apart  to  pleasantry  and 

bis  taste,  than  by  what  gratifies  hUappe-  good-humour,  and  brightened  with  en- 

tites;  and  receives  more  enjoyment  from  loyments  pecuUar  to  rational  and  social 

a  poem  or  a  piece  of  reasoning,  than  the  beings.                        * 

most  expensive  luxury  can  afford.'  Detraction  is  among  those  vices  which 
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the  most  languid  virtue  has  aaffieie  At  force 
to  prevent ;  because  by  detraction  that  if 
not  gained  which  ia  taken  away. — ^*'  He 
who  filchee  from  me  my  good  name,"  says 
Shakapeare^  **  enriohea  not  himself,  but 
makes  me  poor  indeed."  As  notbing 
therefore  degrades  human  nature  more 
tbaa  detraction,  nothing  more  di^races 
oonTorsation.  The  detractor,  as  he  is  the 
lowest  moral  character,  reflects  greater  dis- 
honour upon  his  company,  than  the  hang- 
man ;  and  he  whose  disposition  is  a  scan- 
dal to  his  species,  should  be  more  dili- 
gently avoided,  than  he  who  is  scandalous 
only  by  his  offioa. 

But  lor  this  practice,  however  vile, 
aome  have  dared  to  apologize,  by  con- 
lending  the  report  by  which  they  injured 
an  absent  character,. was  true:  this,  how- 
ever, amounts  to  no  more  than  that  they 
have  not  complicated  malice  with  false- 
hood, and  that  there  is  some  difference 
between  detraction  and  slander.  To  re- 
late all  the  ill  that  is  true  of  the  best  man 
in  the  world,  would  probably  render 
him  the  object  of  ausfncion  and  distrust ; 
and  was  this  practice  universal,  mutual 
confidence  and  esteem,  the  comforts  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  endearments  of  friendship, 
would  be  at  an  end. 

There  is  something  unspeakably  more 
hateful  ui  4ho8e  apccies  of  villany  by 
which  the  law  is  evaded,  than  those  by 
which  it  is  violated  and  defiled.  Cou- 
rage has  sometimes  preserved  rapacity 
from  abhorrence,  as  beauty  has  been 
thought  to  apologize  for  prostitution  ;  but 
the  injustice  of  cowardice  is  universally 
abhorred,  and,  like  the  lewdness  of  de- 
formity, has  no  advocate.  Thus  hateful 
are  the  wretches  who  detract  with  cau- 
tion, and  while  they  perpetrate  the  wrong, 
are  solicitous  to  avoid  the  reproach :  they 
do  not  say,  that  Chloe  forfeited  her  ho- 
nour to  Lysander ;  but  they  say,  that 
such  a  report  has  been  spread,  they  know 
not  how  true.  Those  who  propagate  these 
reports  frequently  invent  them  ;  and  it  is 
no  breach  of  charity  to  suppose  this  to  be 
always  the  case :  because  no  man  who 
spreads  detraction  would  have  scrupled  to 
produce  it;  and  he  who  should  diffuse 
poison  in  a  brook,  would  scarce  be  ac- 
quitted of  a  malicious  design,  though  he 
should  allege  that  he  received  it  of  ano- 
ther who  is  doing  the  same  elsewhere. 

Whatever  is    incompatible '  with   the 
highest  dignity  of  our  nature,  should  in- 

5 


deed  be  exdud^d  from  our  convertatioi : 
as  companions*  not  only  that  which  m 
owe  to  ourselves,  but  to  others,  is  requind 
of  us ;  and  they  who  can  indulge  any  fice 
in  the  presence  of  each  other,  are  beoosM 
obdurate  in  guilt,  land  insenuble  to  is* 
funy.  /      Bambier. 

§48.  Learning  shindd  he  umuiimesappUed 
io  cuUivaU  our  MoraU. 


Envy,  curiosity,  aad  our  sense  of  the 
imperfection  of  our  present  atale,  iodine 
us  always  to  estimate  the  advantagsi 
which  are  in  the  possession  of  othen 
above  their  real  value.  Every  one  most 
have  remarked  what  powers  and  prero- 
gatives the  vulgar  imagine  to  be  oooferred 
by  learning.  A  man  of  science  is  ex- 
pected  to  excel  the  uoleCtered  and  un- 
enlightened, even  on  occasions  where  li- 
terature  is  of  no  use,  and  among  weak 
minds  loses  part  of  Ida  feverenoe  by  dis- 
covering no  superiority  in  those  parts  of 
life,  in  which  all  are  unavoidably  equal; 
as  when  a  monarch  makes  a  progress  to 
the  remoter  provinces,  the  rustics  are  said 
sometimes  to  wonder  that  they  find  him 
of  the  same  size  with  themselves. 

These  demands  of  prejudice  and  Mj 
can  never  be  satisfied,  and  therefore  masy 
of  the  imputations  which  learning  adfen 
from  disappointed  ignorance,  are  withost 
reproach.  Yet  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
there  are  some  failures  to  which  meo  of 
study  are  peculiarly  exposed.  Erery 
condition  has  its  disadvantages.  Theci^ 
cle  of  knowledge  is  too  wide  for  ibe 
most  active  and  diligent  intelleet,  and 
while  science  is  pursued  with  aidoor, 
other  accomplishments  of  equal  nse  are 
necessarily  neglected ;  as  a  small  garriioi 
must  leave  one  part  of  an  extensive  fcr^ 
4ress  naked,  when  an  alarm  calls  then  to 
another. 

The  learned,  however,  might  generaKy 
support  their  dignity  with  more  success, 
•if  they  suffered  .not  themselves  to  be  mis- 
led by  superfluous  attainmeute  of  quali- 
fication which  few  can  understand  or  va- 
lue, and  by  skill  which  they  may  sink 
into  the  grave  without  any  conspicuous 
opportunities  of  exerting.  Raphael,  in 
return  to  Adam's  inquiries  into  the  courses 
of  the  stars  and  the  revolutions  of  heaven, 
counsels  him  to  withdraw  his  mindlroin 
idle  speculations,  and  instead  of  watch- 
ing motions  which  he  had  oo  power  to 
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vegulate,  to  employ  his  faculties  upon  tliough  they  groaned  tiiider  slavery,  and 
Bearer  and  niore  interesting  objects,  the  under  the  slavery  of  priests :  while  the 
survey  of  his  own  life,  the  subjection  of    latter  made  the  greatest  progress  in  the 


his  paasioas,  the  knowledge  of  duties 
which  must  daily  be  performed,  and  the 
detection  of  dangers  which  must  daily  be 
incurred. 

-  This  angelic  counsel  every  man  of  let- 
ters should  always  have  before  him.  He 
that  devotes  himself  wholly  to  retired 
study,  naturally  sinks  from  omiasion  to 
fiorgetfuiness  of  social  duties,  and  from 
which  he  mast  be  sometimes  awakened 


arts  and  sciences  after  they  began  to  lose 
their  liberty  by  the  usurpation  of  the*  fa* 
mily  of  Med  ids.  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Oali- 
Iffio,  no  more  than  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo,  were  not  bom  in  republics.  And 
though  the  Lombard  school  was  famous 
as  well  as  the  Roman,  yet  the  Venetians 
have  had  the  smallest  share  in  its  honour, 
and  seem  rather  inferior  to  the  Italians 
in  their  genius  for  the  arts  and  sciences. 


mankind. 


Rambter. 


and  recalled  to  the  general  condition  of    Rubens  established  his  school  at  Antwerp, 

~      '  not  at  Amsterdam  ;  Dresden,  not  Ham- 

burgh, is  the  centre  of  politeness  in  Ger- 
many. 

But  the  most  eminent  instance  of  the 
flourishing  state  of  learning  in  despotic 
governments,   is  that  of  France,  which 
scarce  ever  enjoyed   an   established   li- 
berty, and  yet  has  carried  the  arts  and 
sciences  as  near  perfection  as  any  other 
nation.    The  English  are,  perhaps,  bet- 
ter   philosophers;    and    Italians    better 
painters  and  musicians;  the  Romans  were 
oetter  oYators;   but  the  French  are   the 
only  people,  except  the  Greeks,  who  have 
been  at  once  philosophers,  poets,  orators, 
historians,  architects,  sculptors,  and  mu- 
sicians.     With  regard  to  the  stage,  they 
have  excelled  even  the  Greeks,  who  have 
far  excelled  the  English :  and  in  common 
life  they  have  in   a  great  measure   per- 
fected that  art,  the  most  useful  and  agree- 
able of  any.  Cart  de  vivre^  the  art  of  so- 
ciety and  conversation. 

If  we  consider  the  state  of  sciences 
and  polite  arts  in  our  countiv,  Horace^s 
observation  with  regard  to  the  Romans, 
may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  applied  to 
the  British, 


fits  Progress, 

It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients. 
That  all  the  arts  and  sciences  arose  among 
free  nations ;  and  that  the  Persians  and 
Egyptians,  notwithstanding  all  their  ease, 
opulence,  and  luxury,  made  but  faint  ef* 
forts  towards  those  finer  pleasures,  which 
were  carried   to  auch  perfection  by  the 
Greeks,  amidst  continual  wars,  attended 
with  poverty,  and  the  greatest  simplicity 
of  life  and  manners.      It  had  also  been 
observed,    that  as  soon  as  the  Greeks 
lost  their  liberty,  though  they  increased 
mightily  in  riches,  by  the  means  of  the 
conquests  of  Alexander ;    yet   the  arts 
from  that  moment  declined  among  them, 
and  have  never  since  been  able  to  raise 
their  head  in  that  climate.     Learning  was 
transplanted  to  Rome,  the  only  free  na- 
tion at  that  time  in  the  universe,  and  hav- 
ing met  with  so  favoujrable  a  soil,  it  made 
prodigious  shoots  for  atx>ve  a  century, 
.till    the  decay  of  liberty  produced  also 
A  decay  of  letters,  and  spread  a  total  bar- 
over  the  world.     From  these  two 
[pcrimeots,  of  which  each  was  double 
10  its  kind,  and  shewed  the  fall  of  learn- 
ing in  despotic  governments,  as  well  as 
its  rise  in  popular  ones,  Longinus  thought 
himself  sufficiently  justified  in  asserting, 
Ihat  the  arts  and  sciences  could    never 
Moorish  but  in  a  free  government ;  and 
in  .this  opinion  he  had  been  followed  by 
several  eminent  writers  in  our  country, 
who  either  confined  their  view  merely  to 
andeot  facts,  or  entertained  too  great  a 
partiality  in  favour  of  that  form  of  go- 
vernment which  is  established  amongst  us. 
But  what  would  these  writers  have  said 
to  the  instances  of  modem  Rome  and 
Florence  ?    Of  which  the  former  carried 
to  perfection  all  the  finer  arts  of  sculp- 
ture, painting,,  music,  as  well  as  poetry, 


Sed  in  longan  tamoo  svum 
MaaseruQt,  bodieqne  aiaDeot  vasUgia  ruris. 

The  elegance  and  propriety  of  style 
have  been  very  much  neglected  among  us. 
We  have  no  dictionary  of  our  language, 
and  scarce  a  tolerable  grammar.  The 
first  polite  prose  we  have,  was  wrote  by  a 
man  who  is  still  alive.  As  to  Sprat, 
Locke,  and  even  Temple,  they  knew  too 
little  of  the  rules  of  art  to  be  esteemed 
very  elegant  writers.  The  prose  of  Ba- 
con, Harrington,  and  Milton,  is  altogether 
stiff  and  pedantic ;  though  their  sense  bo 
excellent.  Men  in  this  country  have 
been  so  much  occupied  in  the  great  dis- 
putes of  religion,  politics,  and  philoso- 
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phy,  that  they  had  no  reliih  for  the  mi-  reason  for  wondering  that  it  is  ib  a  tew 

nute  obserYations  of  grammar  and  criti-  hands.    To  the  greater  part  of  nwiikiiid 

cism.     And  though  this  turn  of  thinking  the  duties  of  life  are  inconsistent  with 

must  have  considerably  improved    our  much  study,  and  the  hours  which  they 

sense  and  our  ulent  of  reasoning  beyond  would  spend  upon  letters  must  be  stolen 

those  ofother  nations,  it  must  be  confessed,  firom  their  occupations  and  their  ikmi* 

that  even  in  those  sciences  above-men-  lies.    Many  suffer  themselves  to  be  lured 

tioned,  we  have  not  any  standard  book  by  more  sprightly  and  luxurious  plea- 

which  we  can  transmit  to  posterity  ;  and  sures  from  the  shades  of  contempletion, 

the  utmost  we  have  to  boast  of,  are  a  few  where  they  find  seldom  more  than  a  calm 

essays  towards  a  more  just  philosophy  :  delight,  such  as,  though  greater  than  all 

which,  indeed,  promise  very  much,  but  others,  if  its  certainty  and  its  duration 

have  not,  as  yet,  reached  any  degree  of  be  reckoned  with  its  power  of  gratifica^ 

perfection.  tion,  is  yet  easily  quitted  for  someextem- 

--  ,         ..1    ^  m   .  porary  joy,  which  the  present  moment  of- 

A  man  may  know  exactly  all  the  circles  reach, 

end  ellipses  of  the  Copernican  system,  and  It  is  the  great  excellence  of  learning, 

all  the  irregular  spirals  of  the  Ptolemaic,  that  it  borrows  very  little  from  time  or 

without  perceiving  that  the  former  is  more  place;  it  is  not  confined  to  season  or  to 

beautiful  than  the  latter.  Euclid  has  very  climates,  to  dties  or  to  the  country,  but 

fully  explained  every  quality  of  the  circle,  may  be  cultivated  and  enjoyed  wmo  no 

but  has  not,  in  any  proposition,  said  a  other  pleasure  can  be  obtained.     Buttbis 

word  of  its  beauty.     The  reason  is  evi-  quality,  which  constitutes  much  of  its 


dent.     Beauty  is  not  a  quality   of  the  lue,  is  one  occasion  of  neglect;  what  may 
circle.     It  lies  not  in  any  part  of  the  line,  be  done  at  all  times  with  equal  propriety, 
whose  parts  are  all  equally  distant  from  a  is  deferred  from  day  to  day,  till  the  mind 
common  centre.     It  is  only   the    effect  is  gradually  reconciled  to  the  omisetoR, 
which  that  figure  operates  upon  the  mind,  and  the  attention  is  turned  to  other  ob- 
whose  particular  fabric  or  structure  ren-  jects.     Thus  habitual  idleness  gains  too 
ders  it  susceptible  of  such  sentiments.  In  much  power  to  be  conquered,  andthe  aoal 
vain  would  you  look  for  it  in  the  circle,  shrinks  from  the  ideaoftntellectoal  labour 
or  seek  it,  either  by  your  senses,  or  by  and  iutenseness  of  meditation, 
mathematical  reasonings,  in  all  the  pro-        That  those  who  profess   to  advance 
perties  of  that  figure.  learning  sometimes  obstruct  it,  cannot  be 
The  mathematician,  who  took  no  other  denied ;   the  continual  multiplication  of 
pleasure  in  reading  Virgil  but  that  of  ex-  books  not  only  distracts  choice,  bnt  dis* 
amining  </£neas's  voyage  by  the   map,  appoints  inquiry.     To  him  that  hae  mo- 
might  understand  perfectly  the  meaning  derately   stored   his  mind  with  images^ 
of  every  Latin  word  employed  by  that  few  writers  afford  any  novelty ;  or  what 
divine  author,   and   consequently  might  little  they  have  to  add  to  the  common 
have  a  distinct  idea  of  the  whole  narration ;  stock  of  learning  is  so  buried  in  the  mesa 
he  would  even  have  a  more  distinct  idea  of  of  general  notions,  that,  like  silver  mingled 
it,  than  they  could  have  who  had  notstudied  with  the  ore  of  lead,  it  is  too  little  to  pay 
so  exactly  the  geography  of  the  poem.  He  for  the  labour  of  separation ;  and  he  that 
knew,  therefore,  every  thing  in  the  poem,  has  often  been  deceived  by  the  promise  of 
But  he  was  ignorant  of  its  beauty  ;  because  a  title,  at  last  grows  weary  of  examining, 
the  beauty,  properly  speaking,  lies  not  in  and  is  tempted  to  consider  all  as  equally 
the  poem,  but  the  sentiment  or  taste  of  the  fallacious.  Idier. 
reader.    And  where  a  man  has  no  such             i   >,n    »#    i  •   »      r«         .    ^ 
delicacy  of  temper  as  to  make  him  feel             ^  ^O.  Mankind,  a  PmrtraU  of. 
this  sentiment,  he  must  be  ignorant  of  the        Vanity  bids  all  her  sons  to  begenerone 
beauty,  though  possessed  of  the  science  and  brave,— -^and  her  dainbters  to  be 

and  understanding  of  an  angel.  chaste  and  courteous. Bat  why  do 

Hufiu*B  Eatayt.  we  want  her  instructions! Aak  the 

r^  ^.  ^     ,.  comedian,  who  is  tought  a  part  be  (Mi 

U$  ObstnuAions.  j^^^^ ®         "^ 

So  many  hinderances  may  obstruct  the        Is  it  that  the  principles  of  religion  mad 

acquisitionof  knowledge,  that  there  is  little  strength,  or  that  the  real  passion  for  what 
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is  good  and  worthy  will  not  carry  us  high 

f*oou|(h? ^Godl    thou   knowest   they 

carry  us  too  high       ■  we  want  not  to  be — 

but  to  teem. 

Look  out  of  your  door, — take  notice  of 
that  man ;  see  what  disquieting,  intriguing, 
and  shifting,  he  is  content  to  go  through, 
merely  to  be  thought  a  man  of  plain- 
dealing  ; — three  grains  of  honesty  would 

0aTe  him  all  this  trouble: alas!    he 

lias  there  not. 

Behold,  a  second,  under  a  shew  of  piety 
hiding  the  impurities  of  a  debauched  life, 
he  is  just  entering  the  house  of  God: 
r  '  would  he  was  more  pure — or  less 
pious ! — but  then  he  could  not  gain  his 
point 

'  Obsenre  a  third  going  almost  in  the  same 
track,  with  what  an  inflexible  sanctity 
of  deportment  he  sustains  himself  as  he 
adrancet  I— «very  line  in  his  face  writes 
abstinence ;  every  stride  looks  like  a 
check  upon  his  desires;  see,  I  beseech 
yoD,  bow  he  is  cloak'd  up  with  sermons, 
prayers,  and  sacraments ;  and  so  bemuf- 
fled  with  the  externals  of  religion,  that 
Jie  has  not  a  hand  to  spare  for  a  worldly 
purpose ; — he  has  armour  at  least — Why 
does  he  put  it  on  ?  Is  there  no  serving 
Qod  without  all  this  ?  Must  the  garb  of 
religion  be  extended  so  wide  to  the  dan- 
ger of  its  rending?  Yes,  truly*  or  it  will 

not  hide  the  secret and.  What  is  that? 

^l^hat  the  saint  has  no  religion 

at  alU 

■But  here  comes  Generosity; 
giviDg—- not  to  a  decayed  artist^  but  to 
the  arts  and  sciences  themselves. — See, — 
he  ImikU  noi  a  chamber  in  the  wall  apart 
for  ike  frophelSf  but  whole  schools  and 
4X>lleges  for  those  who  come  after.  Lord  ! 
how  they  will  magnify  his  name  !— — >'tis 
in  eapitals  already  ;  the  first— the  highest 
ia  the  gilded  rent-roll  of  every  hospital 

and  asylum 

One  honest  tear  shed  in  private  over 
the  unfortunate,  is  worth  it  all. 

What  a  problematic  set  of  creatures 
-does  simulation  make  us !  Who  would 
divine  that  all  the  anxiety  and  concern  so 
▼ifible  in  the  airs  of  ond  half  of  that 
•great  anembly  should  arise  from  nothing 
•alse,  but  that  the  other  half  of  it  may  think 
tham  to  be  men  of  consequence,  penetra- 
41011,  parts,  and  conduct  ? — What  a  noise 
amoD^t  the  claimants  about  it !  Behold 
humility,  out  of  mere  pride — and  honesty, 
Almoft  out  of  knavery : — Chastity  never 
once  in  harm's  way;— -and  courage, 


like  a  Spanish  soldier  upon  an  Italian 
stage — a  bladder  full  of  wmd, — 

Hark  !    at  the    sound  of  that 

trumpet let  not  my  soldier  run- 

'tis  some  good  christian  giving  alms.  O 
Pitt,  thou  gentlest  of  human  passions  I 
soft  and  tender  are  thy  notes,  and  ill-ac- 
cord they  with  so  loud  an  instrument. 

Steme'e  Sermont» 

$  50.    Hard  worcb  defended. 

Pew  faults  of  style,  whether  real  or 
imaginary,  excite  the  malignity  of  a  more 
numerous  class  of  readers,  than  the  use  of 
hard  words. 

If  an  author  be  supposed  to  involve  his 
thoughts  in  voluntary  obscurity,  and  to 
obstruct,  by  unnecessary  difficulties,  a 
mind  eager  in  pursuit  of  truth :  if  he  writes 
not  to  make  others  learned,  but  to  boast 
the  learning  which  he  possesses  himself, 
and  wishes  to  be  admired  rather  than  un- 
derstood, he  counteracts  the  first  end  of 
writing,  and  justly  suffers  the  utmost  se- 
verity of  censure,  or  the  more  affiictive 
severity  of  neglect. 

But  words  are  only  hard  to  those  who 
do  not  understand  them ;  and  the  critic 
ought  always  to  inouire,  whether  ha  is 
incommoded  by  the  tault  of  the  writer,  or 
by  his  own. 

Every  author  does  not  write  for  every 
reader ;  many  questions  are  such  as  the 
illiterate  part  of  mankind  can  have  neither 
interest   nor  pleasure  in  discussing,  and 
which  therefore  it  would  be  an  useless  en- 
deavour to  level  with  common  minds,  by 
tiresome  circumlocutions  or  laborious  ex- 
planations ;  and  many  subjects  of  general 
use  may  be  treated  in  a  difieridnt  manner, 
as  the  book  is  intended  for  the  learned  or 
the  ignorant.     Diffusion  and  explication 
are  necessary  to  the  instruction  of  those 
who,  being  neither  able  nor  accustomed 
to  think  for  themselves,  can  learn  only 
what  is  expressly  taught ;  hut  they  who 
can  form  parallels,  discover  consequences, 
and  multiply  conclusions,  are  best  pleased 
with  involution  of  argument  and  compres- 
sion of  thought ;  they  desire  only  to  re- 
ceive the  seeds  of  knowledge  which  they 
may  branch  out  by  their  own  power,  to 
have  the  way  to  truth  pointed  out  wUch 
they  can  then  follow  without  a  guide. 

The  Guardian  directs  one  of  his  pupils 
*^  to  think  with  the  wise,  but  speak  with 
the  vulgar."  This  is  a  precept  specious 
enough  but  not  always  practicable.  Dif- 
ference of  thoughts  will  produce  diibrence 
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of  language.  H«  that  thinks  with  more  ex- 
teat  than  another,  will  want  words  of  larger 
meaning  ;  he  that  thinks  with  more  sub- 
tilty,  will  seek  for  terms  of  more  nice  dis- 
crimination; and  where  is  the  wonder, 
sinee  words  are  but  the  images  of  things, 
that  he  who  nerer  knew  the  originals 
should  not  know  the  copies  ? 

YotTanityincliDes  us  to  find  faults  any 
where  rather  than  in  ourselves.  He  that 
reads  and  mws  wiser,  seldom  suspects 
his  own  deficieocy ;  but  complains  of  hard 
words  and  obscure  sentences,  snd  asks 
whT  books  are  written  which  cannot  be 
understood. 

Among  the  hard  words  which  are  no 
longer  to  be  used,  it  has  been  long  the 
custom  to  number  terms  of  art.    *'  Every 
man  (says  Swift)  is  more  able  to  explain 
the  subject  of  an  art  than  its  professors  ; 
n  farmer  will  tell  you  in  two  wordH,  that 
he  has  broken  his  leg;  but  a  surgeon, 
aHer  a  long  discourse,  sball  leave  you  as 
^  ignorant  as  you  were  before."  This  could 
only  have  been  said  but  by  such  an  exact 
observer  of  life,  in  grati6cation  of  malig- 
nity,   or    in    ostentation    of   acuteness. 
Every  hour  produces  instances  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  terms  of  art.     Mankind  could 
never  conspire  in  uniform  afiectation ;  it 
is  not  but  oy  necessity  that  every  science 
and  every  trade  has  its  peculiar  language. 
They  that  content  themselves  with  gene- 
ral ideas  may  rest  in  general  terms :  but 
those  whoae  studies  or  employments  force 
them  npon  doser  inspection,  must  have 
nnmes  tor  particular  pnrts,  and  words  by 
which  they  may  express  vanotu  modes  of 
combination,  such  as  none  but  themselves 
have  occasion  to  consider. 

Artists  are  indeed  sometimes  ready  to 
snppose,  that  none  can  be  strangers  to 
words  to  which  themselves  are  familiar, 
to  talk  to  an  incidental  inquirer  as  they  talk 
to  one  another,  and  make  their  knowledge 
ridiculous  by  injudicious  obtrusion.  An 
art  cannot  be  taught  but  by  its  proper 
terms,  but  it  is  not  always  necessary  to 
teach  the  art 

That  the  vulgar  express  their  thoughts 
clearly  is  far  from  true ;  and  what  perspi- 
cuity can  be  found  among  them  proceeds 
not  from  the  easiness  of  their  languace, 
but  the  shallowness  of  their  thoughts.  He 
that  sees  a  building  as  a  common  specta- 
tor, contents  himself  with  relating  that  ?t 
is  great  or  little,  mean  or  splendid,  Io(\y 
or  low :  all  these  words  are  intelligible 
and  common,  but  they  convey  no  distinct 


or  limited  ideas ;  if  he  attemnts,  withonC 
the  terms  of  architecttire,  to  delineate  the 
parts,  or  enumerate  the  ornaments,  his 
narration  at  once  becomes  nninlelligible. 
The  terms,  indeed,  generally  dieplsase, 
because  they  are  understood  by  few ;  bat 
they  are  little  understood  only,  because 
few  that  look  upon  an  edi6oe  examine  its 
parts,  or  analyse  its  oolnmns  into  their 
members. 

The  state  of  every  other  art  is  the  same; 
as  it  is  cursorily  surveyed  or  accnralely 
examined,  different  forms  of  expressioi 
become  proper.  In  morality  it  is  one 
thing  to  discuss  the  niceties  of  the  caenist, 
and  another  to  direct  the  practice  oteooh 
mon  life.  In  agriculture,  he  that  instmels 
the  farmer  to  plough  and  sow,  may  con* 
vey  his  notions  without  the  words  which 
he  would  find  necessary  in  explaining  to 
philosophers  the  process  of  vegetation  ; 
and  if  he,  who  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
be  honest  by  the  shorty  way,  will  par^ 
plex  his  mind  with  subtle  speonlationa; 
or  if  he  whose  task  is  to  reap  and  thresh, 
will  not  be  contented  without  examim^g 
the  evolution  of  the  seed  and  eircniation 
of  the  sap,  the  writers  whom  either  shall 
consult  are  very  liule  to  be  blamed,  thongh 
it  should  sometimes  happen  that  they  am 
read  in  vain.  Idfer. 

§  61.   DiaoontetU^  the  common  Lot  rfaU 

Such  is  the  emptiness  of  human  eigoy^ 
ments,  that  we  are  always  impatient  of  m 

{iresent.  Attainment  is  followed  by  ns^ 
ect,  and  possession  by  disguH ;  and  the 
malicious  remark  of  the  Greek  ep^gnm- 
matist  on  marriafe,  may  be  applied  to 
every  course  of  life,  that  its  two  days  of 
happiness  are  the  first  and  tho  last     - 

Few  moments  are  more  pleasing  thai 
those  in  which  the  mind  is  concerting 
measures  for  a  new  undertaking  fnm 
the  first  hint  that  wakens  the  fancy  to  the 
hour  of  actual  execution,  all  is  improve 
ment  and  progress,  triumph  and  mlidi^. 
Every  hour  brings  additions  to  the  ori^ 
nal  scheme,  suggests  some  new  expedient 
to  secure  success,  or  discovers  consequen- 
tial advantages  not  hitherto  foreseso. 
While  ))reparations  are  made  aad  mnlo» 
rials  accumulated,  day  glides  after  day 
through  elysian  prospects,  and  tho  hnait 
dances  to  the  song  ot  hope. 

Such  is  the  pleastire  of  projectong^  Aal 
many  content  themselves  with  a  anccessini 
of  visionary  schemes,  and  wear  out  their 
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allotted  time  ia  the  calm  amusement  of 
contriviog  what  they  never  attempt  or 
hope  to  execute. 

Others,  not  able  to  feast  their  imagina- 
tion with  pure  ideas,  advance  somewhat 
nearer  to  the  grossnesa  of  action,  with 
great  diligence  collect  whatever  is  requi- 
site to  their  design,  and,  after  a  thousand 
researches  and  consultations,  are  snatched 
away  by  death,  as  they  stand  in  prodndu 
waiting  for  a  proper  opportunity  to  begin. 

If  there  were  no  other  end  of  life  than 
to  find  some  adequate  solace  for  every 
day,  I  know  not  whether  any  condition 
could  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  man  who 
involves  himself  in  his  own  thoughts,  and 
never  suffers  experieuce  to  shew  him  the 
vanity  of  speculation  :  for  no  sooner  are 
nouons  reduced  to  practice,  than  tranquil- 
lity and  confidence  forsake  the  breast ; 
every  day  brings  its  task,  and  often  with- 
out bringing  abilities  to  perform  it :  dif- 
ficulties embarrass,  uncertainty  perplexes, 
opposition  retards,  censure  exa^^perates,  or 
neglect  depresses.  We  proceed,  because 
we  have  begun ;  we  complete  our  design, 
that  the  labour  already  spent  may  not  be 
fain ;  but  as  expectation  gradually  dies 
away,  the  gay  smile  of  alacrity  disappears, 
we  are  necessitated  to  implore  severer 
powers,  and  trust  the  event  to  patience 
and  constancy. 

When  once  our  labour  has  begun,  the 
comfort  that  enables  us  to  endure  it  is  the 
prospect  of  its  end ;  for  though  in  every 
long  work  there  are  some  joyous  intervals 
of  self-applause,  when  the  attention  is  re- 
created by  unexpected  facility,  and  the 
imagination  soothed  by  incidental  excel- 
lencies not  comprised  in  the  first  plan, 
jet  the  toil  with  which  performance  strug- 
gles after  idea,  is  so  irksome  and  disgust- 
ing, and  so  (tequent  is  the  necessity  of 
resting  below  that  perfection  which  we 
imagined  within  our  reach,  that  seldom 
any  man  obtains  more  from  •his  en- 
deavours than  a  painful  conviction  of  his 
defects,  and  a  continual  resuscitation  of 
desires  which  he  feels  himself  unable  to 
gratify. 

So  certainly  is  weariness  and  vexation 
the  concomitant  of  our  undertakings,  that 
every  man,  in  whatever  he  is  engaged, 
consolet  himself  with  the  hope  of  cban|;e. 
He  that  has  made  his  way  by  assiduity 
and  vigilance  to  public  employment,  talks 
among  his  friends  of  nothing  but  the  de- 
light of  retirement ;  he  whom  the  neces- 
aity  of  solitary  application  secludes  from 


the  world,  listens  with  a  beating  heart  to, 
its  distant  noises,  longs  to  mingle  with 
living  beings,  and  resolves,  when  he  cao 
regulate  his  hours  by  his  own  choice,  to 
take  his  fill  of  merriment  and  diversion*,* 
or  to  display  hie  abilities  on  the  universal 
theatre,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  dietino* 
tion  and  applause. 

Every  desire,  however  innocent  or  na- 
turel,  erows  dangerous,  as  by  long  indul- 
gence It  becomes  aseendant  in  the  mind* 
When  we  have  been  much  accustomed  to 
consider  any  thing  as  capable  of  giving 
happiness,  it  is  not  easy  to  restrain  our 
ardour,  or  to  forbear  some  precipitatioa 
in  our  advances,  and  irregularity  in  oar 
pursuits.  He  that  has  long  cultivated  tho- 
tree,  watched  the  swelling  bud  and  open- 
ing blossom,  and  pleased  himself  with 
computing  how  much  every  sun  and 
shower  added  to  its  growth,  scarcely  stays 
till  the  fruit  has  obtained  its  maturity, 
but  defeats  his  own  cares  by  eagerness  to 
reward  them.  When  we  have  diligently 
laboured  for  any  purpose,  we  are  willing 
to  believe  that  we  have  attained  it ;  and 
because  we  have  already  done  much,  too 
suddenly  conclude  that  no  more  is  to  bo 
done. 

All  attraction  ia  increased  by  the  ap- 
proach of  the  attracting  body.  We  never 
find  ourselves  so  desirous  to  finish,  as  in 
the  latter  part  of  our  work,  or  so  impa- 
tient of  delay,  as  when  we  know  that  de- 
lay cannot  be  long.  Part  of  this  unsea- 
sonable importunity  of  discontent  may  be 
justly  imputed  to  languor  and  weariness, 
which  must  always  oppress  us  mora  as 
our  toil  has  been  longer  continued ;  but 
the  greater  part  usually  proceeds  froa 
frequent  contemplation  of  that  ease  which 
we  now  consider  as  near  and  certain,  and 
which,  wlien  it  has  onoe  flattered  oar 
hopes,  we  cannot  su£Eer  to  be  longer  with- 
held. RnMerm 

§  bi.  Feodal  System;  Hutcry  o/ies  Rm 

The  constitution  of  feuds  had  its  origi- 
nal from  the  military  policy  of  the  Nor- 
thern or  Celtic  nations,  the  Goths,  the 
Hunns,  the  Franks,  the  Vandals,  and  the 
Lombards,  who  all  migrating  from  the 
same  o^^Sctna  genltum,  as  Craig  very  justly 
intitles  it,  poured  themselves  in  vast  quan- 
tides  into  all  the  regions  of  Europe,  at 
the  declension  of  the  Roman  empire.  It 
*  was  brought  by  them  from  their  own 
2  P  a 
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countries,  and  continued  in  their  respec-  feodal  plan,  among  all  those  nations  wdfcb; 

the  colonies  as  the  most  likely  means  to  in  complaisance  to  the  Romans,  we  still 

secure  their  new  acquisitions  :    and,  to  call  barbarous,  may  appear  from  what  i» 

that  end,  large  districts  or  parcels  of  land  recorded  of  the  Cimbri  and  Tutones,  na- 

were  allotted  by  the  conquering  general  tions  of  the  same  northern  original   as 

to  the  superior  officers  of  the  army,  and  those  whom  he  has  been  describing,  at 

by  them  dealt  out  again  in  smaller  parcels  their  first  irruption  into  Italy  about  a 

or  allotments  to  the  inferior  officers  and  century  before  the  Christian  sra.     They 

most  deserving  soldiers.  These  allotments  demanded  of  the  Romans,  **  ut  marUuM 

werecalled/eoe^,  feuds,  fiefs,  or  fees;  which  popubis  aliquid  $iln  terr^e  darel  quant  stt- 

last  appellation,  in  the  northern  languages,  pendmm :  atterumj  ut  vellet^  manibus  aique 

signifies  a  conditional  stipend  or  reward,  armis  suit  ulertturj*    The  sense  of  which 

Rewards  or  stipends  they  evidently  were :  may  be  thus  rendered :  **  they  desired  sti- 

and  the  condition  annexed  to  them  was,  pendiary  lands  (that  is,  feuds)  to  be  al- 

that  the  possessor  should  do  service  faith-  lowed  them,  to  be  held  by  military  and 

fully,  both  at  home  and  in  the  wars,  to  other  personal  services,  wbenerer  their 

him  by  whom  they  were  given ;  for  which  lords  should  call  upon  them."     This  was 

purpose  he  took  the  juramentuinfideliUi'  evidently  the  same  constitution  that  dif- 

tin,  nr  oath  of  fealty ;  and  in  case  of  the  played  itself  more  fully  about  seren  hun- 

breach  of  this  condition  and  oath,  by  not  dred  years  afterwards  ;  when  the  Saliit 

performing  the  stipulated  service,  or  by  the  Bui^undians,  and  Franks,  broke  la 

deserting  the  lord  in   battle,   the  lands  upon  Gaul,  the  Visigoths  on  Spain,  and 

were  again  to  revert  to  him  who  granted  the  Lombards  upon  Italy,  and  introduced 

them.  with  themselves  this  norihem  plan  of  po« 

Allotments  thus  acquired,  naturally  en-  lity,  serving  at  once  to  distribute,  and  to 

gaged  such  as  accepted  them  to  defend  protect   the    territories   they  had   newly 

them  :  and,  as  they  all  sprang  from  the  gained.     And  from  hence  it  is  probable, 

Mme  right  of  conquest,  no  part  could  sub-  that  the  emperor  Alexander  Sevenis  took 

sist  independent  of  the  whole;    where-  the  hint, of diriding lands conqaered from 

fore  all  givers,  as  well  as  receivers,  were  the  enemy,  among  his  generals  and  Ticto- 

mutually  bound  to  defend  each  other's  rious  soldiery, .  on  condidon  of  receiving 

possessions.     But,  as  that  could  not  ef.  military  service  from  them  and  their beirt 

fectually  be  done  in  a  tumultuous,  irregu-  for  ever. 

hir  way,  government,  and  to  that  purpose        Scarce  had  these  northern  conqaefora 

mibordination,  was  necessary.     Every  re-  established  themselves  in  their  new  domi- 

ceiver  of  landfs,  or  feudatory,  was  there-  nions,  when  the  wisdom  of  their  consti- 

fore  bound,  when  called  upon  by  his  be-  tutions,  as  well  as  their  personal  Talonr, 

nefactor,  or  immediate  lord  of  his  feud  or  alarmed  all  the  princes  of  Europe ;  that 

fee,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  defend  him.  is,  of  those  countries  which  had  formerly  « 

Such  benefactor  or  lord  was  likewise  sub-  been  Roman  provinces,  but  had  rerolted, 

ordinate  to  and  under  the  command  of  or  were  deserted  by  their  old  masters,  in 

his  immediate  benefactor    or  superior ;  the  general  wreck  of  the  empire*  Where- 

and  so  upwards  to  the  prince  or  general  fore  most,  if  not  all,  of  them,  thought  it 

himself.    And  the  several  lords  were  also  necessary  to  enter  into  the  same,  or  a  si- 

reciprocally   bound,  in    their  respective  milar  plan  of  policy;     For  whereas,  be- 

gradations,  to  protect  the  possessions  they  fore,   the  possessions  of   their  snbjecti 

ad  given.     Thus  the  feudal  connexion  were  perfectly  aUodial  (that  is  wholly  in- 

was  established,  a  proper  military  sub-  dependent,  and  held  of  no  superior  at  all), 

jection  was  naturally  introduced,  and  an  now  they  parcelled  out  their  ro]^*!  terri- 

army  of  feudatories  were  always  ready  tories,  or  persuaded  their  subjects  to  ren- 

enlisted,  and  mutually  prepared  to  muster  der  up  and  retake  their  own  landed  pro- 

not  only  in  defence  of  each  man's  own  perty,  under  the  like  feodal  obligation  of 

several  property,  but  also  in  defence  of  niilitary  fealty.      And  thus  in  the  com- 

the  whole,  and  of  every  part  of  this  their  pass  of  a  very  few  years,  the  feodal  oon- 

newly-acquired  country :  the  prudence  of  stitution,  or  the  doctrine  of  tenure,  ex« 

which  constitution  was  soon  sufficiently  tended  itself  over  all  the  western  worid. 

visible  in  the  strength  aud  spirits 'th  which  Which  alteration  of  landed  property,  in 

they  maintained  their  conquests.  so  very  material  a  point,  necessarily  drew 

The  universality  and  early      )  of  this  after  it  an  alteration  of  laws  and  customs; 
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«o  that  the  feodal  laws  sooo  drove  out  the  and  their  re^rd  for  their  feodal  latr,  «n- 

Roman,  which  had  universally  obtained,  der  whiph  they  had  long  lived,  together 

but  now  became  for  many  centuries  lost  wilh  the  king^s  recommendation  of  this 

and  forgotten;  and  Italy  itself  (as  some  policy  to  the  English,  as  the  best  way  to 

of  the  civilians,  with  more  spleen  than  put  themselves  on  a  military  footing,  and 

judgment,  have   expressed   it)  helltumu^  thereby  to  prevent  any  future  attempts 

aiqae  ferinaSf  immanes^   Longobardo-  from  the  continent,   were  probably  the 

rum  Idges  accepit.  reasons  that  prevailed  to  effect  his  esto:- 

But  this  feodal  polity,  which  was  thus  blishment  here.     And  perhaps  we  may 

by  degrees  established  over  all  the  conti*  be  able  to  ascertain  the  time  of  this  great 

nent  of  Europe,  seems  not  to  have  been  revolution  in  our  lauded  property,  with  a 

received  in  this  part  of  our  island,  at  least  tolerable  degree  of  exactness.     For  we 

not  universally,  and  as  a  part  of  the  na-  learn  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  that  in 

tionalconstitulion,  till  the  reign  of  William  the  nineteenth   year  of  king  William*^ 

the  Norman.      Not  but  that  it  is  reason-  reign,  an  invasion  was  apprehended  from 

able  to  believe,  from  abundant  traces  in  Denmark ;  and  the  military  constitution 

our  history  and   laws,  that  even  in  the  of  the  Saxons  being  then  laid  aside,  and 

times  of  the  Saxons,  who  were  a  swarm  no  other  introduced  in  its  stead,  the  king- 

from  what  Sir  William  Temple  calls  the  dom  was  wholly  defenceless :  which  oc- 

same  northern  hive,  something  similar  to  casioned  the  king  to  bring  over  a  large 

this  was  in  use :  yet  not  so  extensively,  army  of  Normans  and  Bretons,  who  were 

nor  attended  with  all  the  rigour  that  was  quartered   upon   every   landholder,   and 

afterwards   imported    by   the   Normans,  greatly  oppressed  the  people.     This  ap^ 

For  the  Saxons  were  firmly  settled  in  this  parent  weakness,  together  with  the  griev- 

island  at  least  as  early  as  the  year  600  ;  ances  occasioned  by  a  foreign  force,  might 

and  it  was  not  till  two  centuries  after,  co-operate  with  the  king's  remonstrances, 

that  feuds  arrived  to   their  full  vigour  and  the  better  incline  the  nobility  to  lis- 

and  maturity,  even  on  the  continent  of  ten  to  his  proposals  for  putting  them  in  a 

Europe.  posture  of  defence.      For  as  soon  as  the 

This  introduction,  however,  of  the  feo-  danger  was  over,  the  king  held  a  great 

dal  tenures  into  England,  by  King  Wil«  council  to  inauire  into  the  state  of  the 

liam,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  effected  nation ;   the   immediate  consequence   of 

immediately  after  the  conquest,  nor  by  which  was  the  compiling  of  the  great  sur* 

the  mere  arbitrary  will  and  power  of  the  vey  called  Domesday-book,  which  was 

conqueror ;  but  to  have  been  consented  finished  in  the  next  year :  and  in  the  lat- 

(o  by  the  great  council  of  the  nation  long  ter  end  of  that  very  year  the  king  was 

after  his  title  was  established.      Indeed  attended  by  all  his  nobility  at  Sarum; 

from  the  prodigious  slaughter  of  the  Eng-  where  all  the  principal  landholders  sub- 

lish  nobility  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  mitted  their  lands  to  the  yoke  of  military 

and  the  fruitless  insurrections   of  those  tenure,  became  the  kin^s  vassals,   and 

who  survived,  such  numerous  forfeitures  did  homage   and  fealty  to  his  person, 

had  accrued,  that  he  was  able  to  reward  This  seems  to  have  been  the  aera  of  for- 

his  Norman  followers  with  very  large  and  mally  introducing  the  feodal  tenures  by 

extensive  possessions :  which  gave  a  han-  law  ;    and  probably  the  very  law  thus 

die  to  the  monkish  historians,  and  such  made  at  the  council  of  Sarum,  is  that 

as  have  implicitly  followed  them,  to  re-  which  is  still  extant,  and  couched  in  these 

present  him  as  having  by  the  right  of  the  remarkable  words :  '*  staiuimusj  tU  omne^ 

flword,  seised  on  all  the  lands  of  Eng-  liheri  homines  fadere  Sf  sacramerUo  af^ 

land,  and  dealt  them  out  again  to  his  own  finnent^  quod   intra  4*  ^ira  universum 

favourites.       A    supposition,    grounded  regnum   Anglia   fVilheimo   regi  domino 

opon  a  mistaken  sense  of  the  word  con-  9uo  fideles  esse  voluni  ;  terras  Sf  honored 

quest;    which,  in  its  feodal  acceptation  illius  omni  Jidelitate  ubiqus  servare  cum 

lignifies  no  more  than  acquisiUon :  and  eo,  et  contra  inimicos  aliemgenas  defen* 

this  has  led  many  hasty  writers  into  a  (2ere."     The  terms  of  this  law  (as  Sir 

strange  historical  mistake,  and  one  which,  Martin  Wright  has  observed)  are  plainly 

upon  the  slightest  examination,  will  be  feodal :  for,  first,  it  requires  the  oath  of 

found  to  be  most  untrue.     However,  oer-  fealty,  which  made,  in  the  sense  of  the 

tain  St  is,  that  the  Normans  now  began  feudists,  every  man  that  took  it  a  tenant 

to  gain  very  large  possessions  in  England:  or  vassal;   and,   secoudly,   the   teMfHt' 
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obliged  themselves  to  defend  their  1ord*8 
territories  and  titles  against  all  enemies 
foreign  and  domestic.  But  what  puts  the 
matter  out  of  dispute,  is  another  law  of 
the  same  collection,  which  exact?  the 
performance  of  the  military  feodal  tier- 
vices,  as  ordained  by  the  general  council. 
M  Omnea  comiUs^  Sf  harinet,  Sf  milites^ 
tf  ttrvitntetf  6;  univern  liberi  homines, 
lo(ms  regTit  noUri  pradictL,  kabeani  Sf  te^ 
nearU  se  semper  6efie  in  armes  Sf  in  e<fds, 
ii(  deoei  Sf  oporUt :  Sf  ant  iemper  prompH 
4r  heneparati  ad  iervilium  suum  integrum 
nobiM  explendum  6;  peragendum  cum  opus 
fuerit;  ucundum  quod  mhis  debent  de 
frndiM  Sf  tenementiB  suis  dejure  facere  ;  Sf 
dad  iilis  ttatuimuipercomfnune  concilium 
totius  regni  noUri  pradictL^* 

This  new  policy  therefore  seems  not  to 
have  been  imposed  by  the  conqueror,  but 
nationally  and  freely  adopted  by  the  ge- 
neral assembly  of  the  whole  realm,  in  the 
■ame  manner  as  other  nations  of  Europe 
had ,  before  adopted  it,  upon  the  same 
principle  of  self-security.  And,  in  parti- 
4mlar,  they  had  the  recent  example  of  the 
French  nation  before  their  eyes,  which 
had  gradually  surrendered  up  sll  its  allo- 
dial or  free  lands  into  the  King's  hands, 
vvho  restored  them  to  the  owners  as  a  be^ 
nefidum  or  feud,  to  be  held  to  them  and 
such  of  their  heirs  as  they  previously  no- 
minated to  the  king:  and  thus  by  degrees, 
all  the  allodial  estates  of  France  were 
converted  into  feuds,  and  the  freemen 
became  the  vassals  of  the  crown.  The 
only  difference  between  this  change  of  te- 
nures in  France,  and  that  in  England, 
was,  that  the  former  was  effected  gra- 
dually, by  the  consent  of  private  persons; 
the  latter  was  done  at  once,  all  over 
England,  by  the  common  consent  of  the 
nation. 

In  consequence  of  this  change,  it  be- 
came a  fundamental  maxim  and  necessary 
principle  (though  in  reality  a  mere  fic- 
tion) of  our  English  tenures,  *'  that  the 
king  is  the  universal  lord  and  original 
proprietor  of  all  the  lands  in  his  king- 
dom ;  and  that  no  man  doth  or  can  pos- 
sess any  part  of  it,  but  what  has  medi- 
ately or  immediately  been  derived  as  a 
gift  from  him,  to  be  held  upon  feodal 
iMNTices."  For,  this  being  the  real  case 
in  pure,  original,  proper  feuds,  other  na- 
tions who  adopted  this  system  were 
obliged  to  act  upon  the  same  supposition, 
as  a  substruction  and  foundation  of  their 
ABIT  polity,  though  the  (act  was  indeed 


far  otherwise.  And,  indeed,  by  thai 
consenting  to  the  introduction  of  feodal 
tenures,  our  English  ancestors  probaMj 
meant  no  more  than  to  put  the  kingdon 
in  a  state  of  defence  by  a  military  sys- 
tem :  and  to  oblige  themaelres  (in  respNt 
of  their  lands)  to  maintain  the  king's  dtk 
and  territories,  with  equal  vigour  aid 
fealty  as  if  they  bad  recdved  their  lands 
from  his  bounty  upon  these  cgptnss  coo- 
ditions,  as  pure,  proper  beneficiary  feu- 
datories, but,  whatever  their  meaning 
was,  the  Norman  interpreters,  skilled  ia 
all  the  niceties  of  the  feodal  constita- 
tions,  and  well  understanding  the  import 
and  extent  of  the  feodal  tenns,  gave  s 
Tery  different  constniction  to  this  ftfh 
ceeding,  and  thereupon  took  a  handle  ts 
introduce,  not  only  the  rigorous  doctriacs 
which  prevailed  in  the  duchy  of  Norman* 
dy,  but  also  such  fruits  and  dependencies, 
such  hardships  and  services,  as  were  n^ 
ver  known  to  other  nations;  as  if  the 
English  had  in  fact,  as  well  es  theory, 
owed  every  thing  they  had  to  the  boan^ 
of  their  sovereign  lord. 

Our  ancestors,  therefore,  who  were  hj 
no  means  beneficiaries,  but  had  haivly 
consented  to  this  fiction  of  tenure  fronike 
crown,  as  the  basis  of  a  military  discipUse, 
with  reason  looked  upon  those  dedodKNis 
as  grievous  i mpositions, and  arbitrary  eoa- 
clusions  from  principles  that,  as  to  then, 
had  no  foundation  in  truth.     However, 
this  king,  and  his  son  William  Rvfss, 
kept  up  with  a  high  hand  all  the  rigonn 
of  the  feudal  doctrines :  but  their  sueres- 
sor,  Henry  I.  found  it  expedient,  whee  he 
set  up  his  pretensions  to  the  crown,  to  pfo- 
mise  a  restitution  of  the  laws  of  King  Ed- 
ward  the  Confessor,  or  ancient  Saxon  sys- 
tem ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign  granted  a  charter,  whereby  ke 
gave  up  the  greater  grievances,  but  still  re- 
served the  fiction- of  feodal  tenure,  for  the 
same  military  purposes  which  engaged  kis 
father  to  introduce  it   But  this  charter  was 
gradually  broke  through,  and  the  former 
grievances  were  revived  and  aggravated, 
by  himself  and  succeeding  prioces;  till, 
in  the  reign  of  King  John,  they  became  so 
intolerable,  that  they  occasioned  his  be* 
rons,  or  principal  feudatories,  to  rise  np 
in  arms  against  him ;  which  at  length  pro- 
duced the  famous  great  charter  at  Hun- 
ning-mead,  which  with  some  alterations, 
was  confirmed  by  his  son  Henry  III.  And 
though  its  immunities  (especially  as  alter- 
ed on  its  last  edition  by  nis  son)  are  eery 
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iprettly  short  of  those  granted  by  Heory  L  verdict  may  possibly  be  given  by  strength 
it  was  justly  esteemed  at  the  time  a  vast  of  constitution,  not  by  conviction  of  con« 
•equisition  to  English  liberty.  Indeed,  by  science:  and  '  wretches  hang  that  jury- 
the  further  alteration  of  tenures  that  has    men  may  dine.'  Orrery. 

^  since  happened,  many  of  these  immunities  ^  ..     r    <•      •.    xr  « 

may  now  appear  to  a  common  observer,  §  ^^'  ^"^"^^      S^  "^"^ 

of  much  lett  consequence  than  they  really  ftefinetL 

NWere  when  granted:  but  this,  properly       Mankind,  in  general,  are  not  sufficiently 

considered,  will  shew,  not  that  the  acqui-  acquainted  with  the  import  of  the  word 

sitions  under  John  were  small,  but  that  justice:  it  is  commonly  believed  to  consist 

those  under  Charles  were  ereater.     And.  only  in  a  performance  of  those  duties  to 

firom  hence  also  arises  another  inference ;  which  the  laws  of  society  can  oblige  us. 

that  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  are  not  This,  I  allow,  is  sometimes  the  import  of 

(as  some  arbitrary  writers  would  represent  ^be  word,  and  in  this  sense  justice  is  dis- 

them)  mere  infringements  of  the  king's  tinguished  from  equity ;  but  there  is  a  jus- 

precogative,  extorted  from  our  princes  by  tice  still  more  extensive,  and  which  can  be 

taking  advantage  of  their  weakness ;  but  a  shewn  to  embrace  all  the  virtues  united* 
nsioration  of  that  ancient  constitution,  of       Justice   may  be   defined,  that  virtue 

which  our  ancestors  had  been  defrauded  which  impels  us  to  ^ve  to  every  person 

by  the  art  and  finesse  of  the  Norman  law-  what  is  his  due.  In  this  extended  sense  of 

yers^  rather  than  deprived  by  the  force  of  the  word,  it  comprehends  the  practice  of 

the  Norman  arms.  every  virtue  which  reason  prescribes,  or 

B^oobCone's  Gnnmeatories.  society  should  expect    Our  duty  to  our 

^  _,    ^-.  „  .^. ,  •    .  Maker,  to  each  other,  and  to  ourselves, 

9  63.  Uf  iSniuh  Junet.  are  fully  answered,  if  we  give  them  what 

The  method  of  trials  by  juries,  is  gene-  we  owe  them.    Thus  justice,  propeHy 

rally  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  ex-  speaking,  is  the  only  virtue,  and  all  the 

oettent  branches  of  our  constitution.    In  rest  have  their  origin  in  it. 
theory  it  certainly  appears  in  that  light       The  qualities  ofcandour,  fortitude,  cha- 

According  to  the  original  establishment,  rity,  and  generosity,  for  instance,  are  not 

the  jurors  are  to  be  men  of  competent  for-  in  their  own  nature  virtues;  and,  if  ever 

tunes  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  are  to  be  they  deserve  the  title,  it  is  owing  only  to 

90  avowedly  indifferent  between  the  par-  justice,  which  impels  and  directs  them, 

ties  concerned,  that  no  reasonable  excep-  Without  such  a  moderator,  candour  might 

tion  can  be  made  to  them  on  either  side,  become  indiscretion,  fortitude  obstinacy. 

In  treason,  the  person  accused  has  a  right  charity  imprudence,  and  generosity  mis- 

to  challenge  five-and-thirty,  and  in  felony  taken  profusion. 

Mireoty,  without  shewing  cause  of  chal-        A  disinterested  action,  if  it  be  notcon- 

leoge.  Nothing  can  be  more  equiuble.  No  ducted  by  justice,  is,  at  best,  indifferent  in 

prisoner  can  desire  a  fairer  field.     But  the  its  nature,  and  not  unfrequently  even  turns  , 

misfortune  is,   that  our  juries  are  often  to  vice.    The  expences  of  society,  of  pre- 

oomposed  of  men  of  mean  estates  and  low  sents,  of  entertainments,  and  the  other 

vnderstandings,  and  many  difficult  points  helps  to  cheerfulness,  «re  actions  merely 

0f  law  are  brought  before  them,  and  sub-  indifferent,  when  not  repugnant  to  a  better 

eaitted  to  their  verdict,  when  perhaps  ihey  method  of  disposing  ot  our  superfluities; 

are  not  capable  of  determining,  properly  but  they  become  vicious  when  they  ob- 

and  judiciously,  such  nice  matters  of  jus-  struct  or  exhaust  our  abilities  from  a  more 

tioe,  although  the  judges  of  the  court  ex-  virtuous  dinposition  of  our  circumstances. 
plain  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  law        True  generosity  is  a  duty  as  indispensa- 

which  arises  upon  it     But  if  they  are  not  bly  necessary  as  those  imposed  upon  us  by 

defective  in  knowledge,  they  are  some-  law.  It  is  a  rule  imposed  on  us  by  reason, 

times,  I  fear,  from  their  station  and  indi-  which  should  be  the  sovereign  law  of  a  ra- 

peiice,  liable  to  corruption.  This,  indeed,  tional  being.   But  this  generosity  does  not 

is  an  objection  more  to  the  privilege  lodged  consist  in  obeying  every  impulse  of  huma* 

with  juries,  than  to  the  institution  itself,  nity,  in  following  blind  passion  for  our 

The  point  most  liable  to  objection,  is  the  ffuide,  and  impairing  our  circumsUnces 

power,   which  '  any  one  or  more  of  the  by  present  benefactions,  so  as  to  render  us 

twelve  have,  to  starve  the  rest  into  a  com-  incapable  of  future  ones. 
plianoB  with  their  opinion ;  so  that  the  GMmiilC$  Eimy. 
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§  55.  IJubit^  the  D!/fictiHy  of  conquering. 

There  is  nothing  which  we  estimate  so 
fallaciously  as  the  force  of  our  own  reso- 
lutions, nor  any  fallacy  which  we  so  un- 
willingly and  tardily  detect.  He  that  has 
resolved  a  thousand  times,  and  a  thousand 
times  deserted  his  own  purpose,  yet  suffers 
no  abatement  of  his  conndence,  but  still 
believes  himself  his  own  master,  and  able, 
by  innate  vigour  of  soul,  to  press  forward 
to  his  end,  through  all  the  obstructions 
that  inconveniences  or  delights  can  put  in 
bis  way. 

l*hat  this  mistake  should  prevail  for  a 
time,  is  very  natural.  When  conviction  is 
present,  and  temptation  out  of  sight,  we  do 
not  easily  conceive  how  any  reasonable 
l)cing  can  deviate  from  his  true  interest. 
What  ought  to  be  done  while  it  yet  hangs 
only  in  speculation,  is  so  plain  and  certain, 
that  there  is  no  place  for  doubt :  the  whole 
soul  yields  itself  to  the  predominance  of 
truth,  and  readily  determines  to  do  what, 
when  the  time  of  action  comes,  will  be  at 
last  omitted. 

I  believe  most  men  may  review  all  the 
lives  that  have  passed  within  their  obser- 
vation, without  remembering  one  effica- 
cious resoiution,'or  being  able  to  tell  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  a  course  of  practice  sud- 
denly changed  in  consequence  of  a  change 
of  opinion,  or  an  establishment  of  deter- 
mination. Many  indeed  alter  their  con- 
duct, and  are  not  at  fifty  what  they  were 
at  thirty,  but  they  commonly  varied  im- 
perceptibly from  themselves,  followed  the 
train  of  external  causes,  and  rather  suf- 
fered reformation  than  made  it. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  charge  the  differ- 
ence between  promise  and  performance, 
between  profession  and  reality,  upon  deep 
design  and  studied  deceit ;  but  the  truth  is 
that  there  is  very  little  hypocrisy  in  the 
world ;  we  do  not  so  often  endeavour  or 
wish  to  impose  on  others  as  ourselves;  we 
resolve  to  do  right,  we  hope  to  keep  our 
resolutions,  we  declare  them  to  confirm 
our  own  hope,  and  fix  our  own  inconstan- 
cy, by  calling  witnesses  of  our  actions ; 
but  at  last  habit  prevails,  and  those  whom 
we  invited  to  our  triumph,  laugh  at  our 
defeat. 

Custom  is  commonly  too  strong  for  the 
most  resolute  resolver,  though  furnished 
for  the  assault  with  all  the  weapons  of 
philosophy.  *«  He  that  endeavours  to 
free  himself  from  an  ill  habit,"  says  Ba- 
con,, •*  must  not  chann^e  too  much  at  a 
time,  lest  he  should  be  discouraged  by  dif- 


Bculty;  nor  too  little,  for  then,  be  wHl- 
make  but  slow  advances.  **     Tbis  is  a 

Erecept  which  may  be  applauded  in  a 
ook,  but  will  fail  in  the  trial,  in  wbich 
every  change  will  be  found  too  great  or 
too  little.  Those  who  have  been  able  to 
conquer  habit,  are  like  those  that  are  fa- 
bled to  have  returned  from  the  iwilmff  pf 
Pluto : 

Pauci,  quos  sqiiui  aaiavit. 
Jupiter,  atque  ardens  evexit  ad  atbera  virtos. 

They  are  sufficient  to  give  hope  bat  not 
security,  to  animate  the  contest,  trat  AOt  to 
promise  victory. 

Those  who  are  in  the  power  of  evil  ha- 
bits, must  conquer  them  as  they  can,  and 
conquered  they  must  be,  or  neither  wiedon 
nor  happiness  can  be  attained ;  but  tiKMo 
who  are  not  yet  subject  io  their  znfloenoo, 
may,  by  timely  caution,  preserve  tbeir- 
freedom,  they  may  effisctually  resolve  to 
escape  the  tyrant,  whom  they  wiU  ^rery 
vainly  resolve  to  conquer.  Idlsr. 

$  56.  HoZ^wimy,  iU  Adoenlwru. 

"Sir, 

"  I  shall  not  pretend  to  eonoeal  from 
YOU  the  illegitimacy  of  my  birth,  or  tho 
baseness  of  my  extraction :  and  thoogb  I- 
seem  to  bear  the  venerable  marks  of  old 
age,  I  received  my  being  at  Birmin|;haiii 
not  six  months  agOb  From  thence  I  wao 
transported,  with  many  of  my  brethren  of 
different  dates,  characters,  and  configura- 
tions, to  a  Jew  pedlar  in  Duke^s  place, 
who  paid  for  us  in  specie  scarce  a  fiftk 
part  of  our  nominal  and  extrinsie  valosw 
We  were  soon  after  separately  disposed 
of,  at  a  more  moderate  profit,  to  coffee- 
houses, chop-houses,  chandler's  shops, 
and  gin-shops.  I  had  not  been  long  in 
the  world  before  an  ingenious  transmntsr 
of  metals  laid  violent  hands  on  me ;  and 
observing  my  thin  shape  and  flat  surface^ 
by  the  help  of  a  little  quicksilver  exalted 
me  into  a  shilling.  Use,  however,  soon  de* 
graded  me  again  to  my  native  low  sta- 
tion ;  and  I  unfortunately  fell  into  tbo 
possession  of  an  urchin  just  breeched,  wbo 
received  me  as  a  Christmas-box  of  his 
godmother. 

'^  A  love  of  money  is  ridicnloosly  in* 
stilled  into  children  so  early,  that  be* 
fore  they  can  possibly  comprehend  tbo 
\x^e  of  it,  they  consider  it  as  of  great  va- 
lue :  I  lost  therefore  the  very  essence  of 
my  being,  in  the  custody  of  this  hopelbl 
disciple  of  avance  and  folly ;  and  was 
kept  only  to  bo  looked  at  and  admired  t 
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but  a  bigger  boy,  after  a  while,  soatched 
me  from  bim,  and  released  me  from  my 
confinement. 

"  I  now  underwent  Tarious  hardships 
among  his  play-fellows,  and  was  kicked 
about,  hustled,  tossed  up,  and  chucked 
into  holes,  which  very  much  battered  and 
impaired  me  ;  but  I  suffered  most  by  the 
pegging  of  tops,  the  marks  of  which  I  have 
Dorne  about  me  to  this  day.  I  was  in  this 
state  the  unwitting  cause  of  rapacity, 
strife,  envy,  rancour,  malice,  and  revenge, 
among  the  little  apes  of  mankind ;  and 
became  the  object  and  the  nurse  of  these 
passions  which  disgrace  human  nature, 
while  I  appeared  only  to  engage  children 
in  innocent  pastimes.  At  length  1  was 
dismissed  from  their  service,  by  a  throw 
with  a  barrow-woman  for  an  orange. 

**  From  her  it  is  natural  to  conclude  I 
posted  to  the  ein-shop  ;  where,  indeed,  it 
is  probable  I  should  have  immediately 
gone,  if  her  husband,  a  foot-soldier,  had 
not  wrested  me  from  her,  at  the  expence 
of  a  bloody  nose,  black  eye,  scratched 
(ace,  and  torn  regimentals.  By  him  I  was 
carried  to  the  Mall  in  St  James's  Park, 
where  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  how  I  parted 
from  him — ^let  it  suffice  that  I  was  soon 
■(\er  deposited  in  a  night-cellar. 
•  '*  From  hence  I  got  into  the  coat-pocket 
of  a  blood,  and  remained  there  with  se- 
veral of  my  brethren  for  some  days  anno* 
ticed.  But  one  evening  as  he  was  reeling 
home  from  the  tavern,  he  jerked  a  whole 
handful  of  us  through  a  sash-window  into 
the  dining-room  of  a  tradesman,  who  he 
remembered  had  been  so  unmannerly  to 
him  the  day  before  as  to  desire  payment 
of  his  bill.  We  reposed  in  soft  ease  on  a 
fine  Turkey  carpet  till  the  next  morning, 
when  the  maid  swept  us  up  ;  and  some  of 
us  were  allotted  to  purchase  tea,  some  to 
buy  snuff,  and  I  myself  was  immediately 
tracked  away  at  the  door  for  the  Sweet- 
heart's Delight* 

^  It  is  not  my  design  to  enumerate  every 
little  accident  that  has  befallen  me,  or  to 
dwell  upon  trivial  and  indifferent  circum- 
atanoes,  as  is  the  practice  of  those  impor- 
tant egotists,  who  write  narratives,  me* 
moirs,  and  travels.  As  useless  to  commu- 
nity as  my  single  self  may  appear  to  be, 
i  have  been  the  instrument  of  much  good 
and  evil  in  the  intercourse  of  mankind ;  I 
have  contributed  no  small  sum  to  the  re- 
venues of  the  crown,  by  my  share  in  each 
newspaper ;  and  in  the  consumption  of 
tobacco,  spirituous  liquors,  and  other  tax* 
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able  commodities.  If  I  have  encouraged 
debauchery,  or  supported  extravagance,  I 
have  also  rewarded  the  labours  of  indus* 
try,  and  relieved  the  necessities  of  indi- 
gence. The  poor  acknowledge  me  as  their 
constant  friend  ;  and  the  rich,  though 
they  affect  to  slight  me,  and  treat  me  with 
contempt,  are  often  reduced  by  their  fol- 
lies to  distresses  which  it  is  even  in  my- 
power  to  relieve. 

**The  present  exact  scrutiny  into  our 
constitution  has,  indeed,  very  much  ob- 
structed and  embarrassed  my  travels ; 
though  I  could  not  but  rejoice  m  my  con- 
dition last  Tuesday,  as  I  was  debarred 
having  any  share  in  maiming,  bruising,- 
and  destroying  the  innocent  victims  of 
vulgar  barbarity ;  I  was  happy  in  being 
confined  to  the  mock  encounters  with 
feathers  and  stuffed  leather;  a  childish 
sport,  rightly  calculated  to  initiate  tender, 
minds  in  acts  of  cruelty,  and  prepare  them 
for  the  exercise  of  inhumanity  on  helples* 
animals. 

**  I  shall  conclude.  Sir,  with  informing 
you  by  what  means  I  came  to  you  in  the 
condition  you  see.  A  choice  spirit,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  kill-care  club,  broke  a  link- 
boy's  pate  with  me  last  night,  as  a  reward 
for  lighting  him  across  the  kennel ;  the  lad 
wasted  half  his  tar  flambeau  in  looking 
for  me ;  but  I  escaped  his  search,  being 
lodged  snugly  against  a  post  This  morn- 
ing a  parish  girl  picked  me  up,  and  carried 
me  with  raptures  to  the  next  baker's  shop 
to  purchase  a  roll.  The  roaster,  who  wav 
churchwarden,  examined  me  with  great 
attention,  and  then  gruffly  threatening  her 
with  Bridewell  for  putting  off  bad  money, 
knocked  a  nail  through  my  middle,  and 
fastened  me  to  the  counter :  but  the  mo- 
ment the  poor  hungry  child  was  gone,  he 
whipt  me  up  again^  and  sending  me  away 
with  others  in  change  to  the  next  customer, 
gave  me  this  opportunity  of  relating  my 
adventures  to  you."  Adventurer. 

§  57.  Higtory  ;  own  natural  Fondness  for 
ttj  and  Us  true  Use* 

The  love  of  history  seems  inseparable 
from  human  nature,  because  it  seems  inse- 
parable from  self-love.  The  same  princi- 
Ele  in  this  instance  carries  us  forward  and 
ackward  to  future  and  to  past  ages.  We 
imagine  that  the  things  which  affect  us, 
must  affect  posterity ;  this  sentiment  runs 
through  mankind,  from  Caesar  down  to  the 
parish-clerk  in  Pope*s  Miscellany.  We 
are  fond  of  preserving,  as  far  as  is  in  our 
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frail  power,  the  memory  of  oar  own  ad* 
WDturesy  of  tbote  of  oar  own  time,  and  of 
thoie  that  preceded  it.     Rade  heaps  of 
etonee  have  Deen  raised,  and  ruder  hymns 
have  been  composed,  for  this  purpose,  by 
•  nations  who  had  not  yet  the  use  of  arts  and 
letters.    To  so  no  further  back,  the  tri- 
umphs of  Odin  were  celebrated  in  Runic 
•onf;s,and  the  feats  of  our  British  ancestors 
were  recorded  in  those  of  their  bards.  The 
saTaees  of  America  hare  the  same  custom 
at  this  day :  and  long  historical  ballads  of 
their  hunting  and  ware  are  sung  at  all  their 
festivals.  There  is  no  need  of  saying  how 
this  passion  grows  among  all  civilised  na- 
tions, in  proportion  to  the  means  of  grati- 
fying it:  but  let  as  observe,  that  the  same 
principle  of  nature  directs  as  as  strongly 
•nd  more  generally,  as  well  as  more  early, 
to  indulge  our  own  curiosity,  instead  of 
preparing  to  gratify  that  of  others.     The 
ohild  hearkens  with  delight  to  the  tales  of 
his  nurse;  he  learns  to  read;  and  he  de- 
Toura  with  eagerness  fabulous  legends  and 
novels*     In  riper  yeara  he  applies  to  histo- 
ry, or  to  that  which  betakes  for  history,  to 
authorised  romance ;  and  even  in  age  the 
desire  of  knowing  what  has  happened  to 
other  men,  yields  to  the  desire  alone  of 
relating  what  has  happened  to  ourselves. 
Thus  history,  true  or  false,  speaks  to  our 
passions  always.  What  pity  is  it  that  even 
the  best  should  speak  to  our  understanding 
80  seldom !  That  it  does  so,  we  have  none 
to  blame  but  ourselves.    Nature  has  done 
her  part     She  has  opened  this  study  to 
every  man  who  can  read  and  think ;  and 
what  she  has  made  the  most  agreeable, 
reason  can  make  the  most  useful  applica- 
tion of  to  our  minds.     But  if  we  consult 
our  reason,  we  shall  be  far  from  following 
the  examples  of  our  fellow  creatures,  in 
this  as  in  most  other  cases,  who  are  so 
proud  of  being  rational.  We  shall  neither 
read  to  sqoth  our  indolence,  nor  to  gratify 
our  vanity :  as  little  shall  we  content  our- 
selves to  drudge  like  grammarians   and 
critics,  that  others  may  be  able  to  study, 
with  greater  ease  and  profit,  like  philoso- 
phere  and  statesmen  ;  as  little  shall  we 
affect  the  slender  merit  of  becoming  great 
scholare  at  the  expence  of  groping  all  our 
lives  in  the  dark  mases  of  antiquity.     All 
these  mistake  the  true  drift  of  study,  and 
the  true  use  of  history.     Nature  gave  us 
curiosity   to  excite  the  industry  of  our 
minds,  but  she  never  intended  it^to  be 
made  the  principal,  much  less  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  their  applic^tiou.    The  true  and 


proper  object  of  this  application,  is  a 
stent  improvement  in  private  and  in  pub- 
lic virtue.     An  application  to  any  stiidy, 
that  tends  neither  directly  nor  indirectly 
to  make  as  better  men,  and  better  citi- 
zens, is  at  best  but  a  specious  and  inge- 
nious sort  of  idleness,  to  use  an  expression 
of  Tillotson :  and  the  knowledge  we  ac- 
quire is  a  creditable  kind  of  ignorance, 
nothing  more.     This  creditable  kind  of 
ignorance  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  whole  be- 
nefit which  the  generality  of  men,  even  of 
the  most  learned,  reap  from  the  stody  of 
history:    and  yet  the  study  of  hmoiy 
seems  to  me,  of  all  other,  the  most  proper 
to  train  us  up  to  private  and  public  virtoo. 
We  need  but  to  cast  oar  eyes  on  tho 
world,  and  we  shall  see  the  daily  force  of 
example :  we  need  bat  to  turn  them  in- 
ward, and  we  shall  soon   discover  why 
example  has  this  force.    Pauei  prmleniim, 
says  Tacitus,  komeMtadb  deUrwribmi^fUiHtL 
obmoxiU  dtsosmmii :  phcivs  aUorem  eotm* 
tu  doceniwr.    8ttch  is  the  imperfecdon  of 
human  understanding,  such  the  frail  tem- 
per of  our  minds  tKat  abstract  or  general 
propositions,  though  never  so  true,  ap- 
pear obscure  or  doubtful  to  osvery  oAaa, 
till  they  are  expUined  by  examples :  and 
that  the  wisest  lessons  in  favoar  of  vtrtno 
go  but  a  little  way  to  convince  the  jud^ 
ment  and  determine  the  will,  unless  they 
are  enforced  by  the  same  means,  and  we 
are  obliged  to  apply  to  ourselves  that  we 
see  happen  to  other  men.     Inetructioiis 
by  precept  have  the  further  disadvantage 
of  coming  on  the  authority  of  othen,  and 
frequently   require  a  long  deduction   of 
reasoning.    iiomineB  ampinu  oculk  4pmm 
auribwi  creduni:    longrnn  inter  ^  Jf 
prmoepta^  hrme  eieffioaxper  exewqdtu  The 
reason  of  this  judgment,  which  I  quote 
from  one  of  Seneca's  epistles,  in  con- 
firmation  of  my  own  opinion,  rests,  I 
think,   on  this.  That  when  examples  are 
pointed  out  to  us,  there  is  a  kind  of  ap- 
peal, with  which  we  are   flattered,  made 
to  our  senses,  as  well  as  our  undentand- 
ings.     The  instruction  comes  then  upon 
our  own  authority :  we  frame  the  preoqpl 
after  our  own  experience,  and  yield  to  foci 
when  we  resist  speculation.    But  this  is 
not  the  only  advantage  of  instruction  by 
example ;  for  example  appeals  not  to  our 
tmderstanding  alone,  but  to  our  paasioiia 
likewise.    Example  assuages  theae  or  ani- 
mates them  ;   sets  passion  on  this  side  of 
judpnent,  and  malces  the  whole  asaa  of 
a-pieoe«  which  is  more  than  the  atroogest 
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ling  and  the  clearest  demonstradon 
can  do ;  and  thus  forming  habits  by  re- 
pedtionsy  example  secures  the  obsenrance 
of  those  precepts  which  example  insinu- 
ated. Botin^nroke, 

§  58.     Human  Nature^  Us  Dignity. 

la  forming  our  notions  of  human  na* 
tore  we  are  very  apt  to  make  comparison 
betwixt  men  and  animals,  which  are  the 
only  creatures  endowed  with  thought, 
that  fall  under  our  senses.  Certainly 
this  comparison  is  Tery  favourable  to 
mankiod;  on  the  one  hand,  we  see  a 
craature,  whose  thoughts  are  not  limited 
by  any  narrow  bounds  either  of  place  or 
time,  who  carries  his  researches  into  the 
AMst  distant  regions  of  this  globe,  and  be- 
yond this  globe,  to  the  planets  and  hea- 
,  wenly  bodies ;  looks  backward  to  consi- 
der the  first  origin  of  the  human  race ; 
^sasts  his  eyes  forward  to  see  the  influ- 
^anoeof  his  actions  upon  posterity,  and 
the  judgments  which  will  he  formed  of 
iiis  character  a  thousand  years  hence :  a 
creature  who  traces  causes  and  effects  to 
gnat  lengths  and  intricacy ;  extracts  ge- 
Qenl  principles  from  particular  appear^ 
anoes;  improves  upon  his  dicoveries,  cor- 
iBCts  his  mistakes,  and  make  his  very  er- 
ffors  profitable.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  presented  with  a  creature  the  very  re- 
verse of  this ;  limited  in  its  observadons 
and  reasonings  to  a  few  sensible  objects 
which  surround  it;  without  curiosity, 
without  a  foresight,  blindly  conducted 
l>y  insdnet,  and  arriving  in  a  very  short 
time  at  its  utmost  perfecdon,  beyond 
which  it  is  never  able  to  advance  a  single 
Map.  What  a  difference  is  there  betwixt 
thi»e  creatures ;  and  how  exalted  a  no- 
tion must  we  entertain  of  the  former,  in 
comparison  of  the  latter. 

Hume*t  Essays. 

S  59.     The  Operations  of  Human  Nature 

considered. 

We  are  composed  of  a  mind  and  of  a 
1x>dy,  intimately  united,  and  mutually  af- 
fi^dng  each  other.  Their  operations  in- 
deed are  enUrely  different.  Whether  the 
immortal  spirit  diat  enlivens  this  ma- 
chine, is  originally  of  a  superior  nature  in 
various  bodies,  (which,  I  own,  seems 
most  consistent  and  agreeable  to  the 
scale  and  order  of  beings) ,  or  whether 
the  difierenoe  depends  on  a  symmetry, 
or  peculiar  structure  of  the  organs  com- 
biiied  with  it,  is  hayoad  my  tmA  to  de- 


termine. It  is  evidently  certain,  that  the 
body  is  curiously  formed  with  proper  or- 
gans to  delight,  and  such  as  are  adapted 
to  all  the  necessary  uses  of  life.  The  spi- 
rit animates  the  whole ;  it  guides  the  na- 
tural appetites,  and  confines  them  within 
just  limits.  But  the  natural  force  of  this 
spirit  is  often  immersed  in  matter ;  and 
the  mind  becomes  subservient  to  passions, 
which  M  ought  to  govern  and  direct 
Your  friend  Horace,  although  of  the  Spi« 
curean  doctrine,  acknowledges  this  truth, 
where  he  says, 

Atqae  affif  it  bamo  divioas  particulam  aane. 

It  is  no  less  evident,  that  this  immor- 
tal spirit  has  an  independent  power  of 
acting,  aad,  when  cultivated  in  a  proper 
manner,  seemingly  quits  the  corporeal 
frame  within  which  it  is  imprisoned,  and 
soars  into  higher  and  more  spacious  re- 
gions ;  where,  with  an  energy  which  I 
had  almost  said  was  divine,  it  ranges 
among  those  heavenly  bodies  that  in  this 
lower  world  are  scarce  visible  to  our  eyes ; 
and  we  can  at  once  explain  the  distance, 
magnitude,  and  velocity  of  the  planets, 
and  can  foretel,  even  to  a  degree  of  mi- 
nuteness, the  particular  dme  when  a  comet 
will  return,  and  when  the  sun  will  be 
eclipsed  in  the  next  century.  These 
powers  certainly  evince  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  the  surprising  effects  oC 
the  immaterial  spirit  within  us,  which  in 
so  confined  a  state  can  thus  disengage 
itself  from  the  fetters  of  matter,  ft  is 
from  this'  pre-eminence  of  the  soul  over 
the  body,  tnat  we  are  enabled  to  view  the 
exact  Older  and  curious  variety  of  differ- 
ent beings ;  to  consider  and'cutdvate  the 
natural  productions  of  the  earth ;  and  to 
admire  and  imitate  the  wise  benevolence 
which  reiens  throughout  the  sole  system 
of  the  universe.  It  is  from  hence  that 
we  form  moral  laws  for  our  conduct. 
From  hence  we  delight  in  copjring  that 
great  original,  who  in  his  essence  is  ut^ 
teriy  incomprehensible,  but  in  his  influ- 
ence is  pojwerfttlly  apparent  to  every  de- 
gree of  his  creation.  From  hence,  too, 
we  perceive  a  real  beauty  in  virtue,  and  a 
distincdon  between  good  and  evil.  Vir- 
tue acts  with  the  utmost  generosity,  and 
vrith  no  view  to  her  own  advantage: 
while  Vice,  like  a  glutton,  feeds  herself 
enormously,  and  then  is  willing  to  dis- 
gorge the  nauseous  offals  of  her  feast. 

Orrery. 
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§60.     Operoi  ridiculed^   in  a    Persian 

LeUer. 

The  first  objecls  of  a  stranger's  curio- 
sity are  the  public  spectucUs.  1  was  car- 
ried last  night  lo  one  they  call  an  Opera, 
wliicb  is  a  concert  of  music  brought  from 
Italy,  and  in  every  respect  foreign  to 
thiH  country.  It  vras  performed  in  a 
chamber  as  magnificent  as  the  resplendent 

ImUce  of  our  emperor,  and  as  full  of 
laudsome  women,  at  his  seraglio.  They 
had  no  eunuchs  among  them ;  but  there 
was  one  who  sung  upon  the  stage,  and 
by  the  luxurious  tenderness  of  his  airs, 
ficemed  fitter  to  make  them  wanton,  than 
keep  them  chaste. 

Instead  of  the  habit  proper  to  such 
creatures,  he  wore  a  suit  of  armour,  and 
called  himself  Julius  Caesar. 

I  asked  who  Julius  Cassar  was,  and 
whether  he  bad  been  famous  for  singing? 
They  told  me  he  was  a  warrior  that  had 
conquered  all  the  world,  and  debauched 
half  the  women  in  Rome. 

I  was  going  to  express  my  admiration 
at  seeing  him  so  represented,  when  I 
beard  two  ladies,  who  sat  nigh  roe,  cry 
out,  as  it  were  in  ecstasy,  "  0  that  dear 
creature !  I  am  dying  for  love  of  him." 

At  the  same  time  I  heard  a  gentleman 
say  aloud,  that  both  the  music  and  sing- 
ing were  detestable. 

"  You  must  not  mind  him,"  said  my 
friend,  "  he  is  of  the  other  party,  and 
comes  here  only  as  a  spy." 

«*  How  1"  said  I,  "  have  you  parties  in 
music  ?"  "  Yes,"  replied  he,  *•  it  is  a 
rule  with  us  to  judge  of  nothing  by  our 
•enses  and  understanding,  but  to  hear  and 
see,  and  think,  only  as  we  chance  to  be 
differently  engaged." 

«•  I  hope,'^  said  I,  "  that  a  stranger 
may  be  neutral  in  these  divisions  ;  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  your  music  is  very  far 
from  inflaming  me  to  a  spirit  of  faction ; 
it  is  much  more  likely  to  lay  me  asleep. 
Ours  in  Persia  sets  us  all  a-dancing^  but 
I  am  quite  unmoved  with  this." 

"  Do  but  fancy  it  moving,"  returned 
my  friend,  "  and  you  will  soon  be  moved 
as  much  as  others.  It  is  a  trick  you  may 
learn  when  you  will,  with  a  little  pains: 
we  have  most  of  us  learnt  it  in  our 
turns,"  Lord  Lj/Uelton. 

§61.     Patience  recommended. 

The  darts  of  adverse  fortune  are  al- 
ways levelled  at  our  heads.    Some  reach 


ns,  and  some  fly  to  wound  ournfligb- 
hours.  Let  us  therefore  impose  an  equal 
temper  on  our  minds,  and  pay  witbont 
murmuring  the  tribute  which  we  owe  to 
humanity.  The  winter  brings  cold,  and 
we  must  freeze :  The  summer  retumt 
with  heat,  and  we  must  melt«  The  iucle- 
roency  of  the  air  disorders  cor  health, 
and  we  must  be  sick.  Here  we  are  ex- 
posed to  wild  beasts,  and  there  to  men 
more  savage  than  the  beasts:  and  if  we 
escape  the  inconveniences  and  danger  of 
the  air  and  the  earth,  there  are  perils  by 
water,  and  perils  by  fire.  This  eit»- 
blished  course  of  things  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  change ;  but  it  is  in  our  power 
to  assume  such  a  greatness  of  mind  as 
becomes  wise  and  virtuous  men,  as  may 
enable  us  to  encounter  the  accidents  of 
life  with  fortitude,  and  to  conform  our- 
selves to  the  order  of  Nature,  who  go- 
verns her  great  kingdom,  the  world,  by 
continual  routaUons.  Let  us  subfoit  to 
this  order ;  let  us  be  persuaded  that  what- 
ever does  happen  ought  to  happen,  and 
never  be  so  foolish  as  to  expostulate  with 
nature.  The  best  resolution  we  can  taka^ 
is  to  suffer  what  we  cannot  alter,  and  to 
pursue  without  repining  the  road  wbick 
Providence,  who  directs  every  thing,  ban 
marked  to  us :  for  it  is  enough  to  fiollow'; 
and  he  is  but  a  bad  soldier  who  aigbt, 
and  marches  with  reluctancy.  We  mmt 
receive  the  orders  with  spirit  and  cheer- 
fulness, and  not  endeavour  to  slink  out  of 
the  post  which  is  assigned  us  in  this  bea«- 
tiful  disposition  of  things,  whereof  even 
sufferings  make  a  necessary  part.  Let  ns 
address  ourselves  to  God  who  goveraa 
all,  as  Cleanthes  did  in  those  admirable 
Terses, 

Parent  of  nature !  Master  of  the  vorld ! 
Where'er  thy  providence  directs,  behold 
My  stepi  with  cheerful  resignation  tarn  ; 
Fate  leads  the  willing,  drags  the  backvardon: 
Why  should  I  griere,  when  grierlng  I  most 

bear; 
Or  take  with  guilt,  whatgoiltletsl  might  share? 

Thus  let  us  speak,  and  thus  let  ns  act 
Resignation  to  the  will  of  God  is  tnio 
magnanimity.  But  the  sure  mark  of  a  pu- 
sillanimous and  base  spirit,  is  to  struggle 
against,  to  censure  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence, and,  instead  of  mending  our  own 
conduct,  to  set  up  for  correcting  that  of 
our  Maker.  BoHngoroire. 

§  62.     Patience  exemplified  in  the  Story 

of  an  Ass. 

I  was  just  receiving  the  dernier  cQm* 
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pli  meats  of  Monsieur  Le  Blanc,  for  a  plea- 
sant Toyage  down  the  Rhone when  I 

was  stopped  at  the  gate 

'  *Twas  by  a  poor  ass,  who  had  just 
turned  in  with  a  couple  of  large  panniers 
upon  his  back,  to  collect  eleemosinary  tur- 
oip-tops,  and  cabbage  leaves,  and  stood 
dubious  with  his  two  fore-feet  on  the  in- 
side  of  the  threshold,  and  with  his  two 
hinder  feet  towards  the  street,  as  not 
knowing  rery  well  whether  he  was  to  go 
in  or  no. 

Now,  'tis  an  animal  (be  in  what  hurry 

I  may,)  I  cannot  bear  to  strike there 

it  a  patient  endurance  of  sufferings,  wrote 
80  unaffectedly  in  his  looks  and  carriage, 
which  pleads  so  mightily  for  him,  that  it 
always  disarms  me ;  and  to  that  degree, 
that  I  do  not  like  to  speak  unkindly  to 
him ;  on  the  contrary,  meet  him  where  I 
will — whether  in  town  or  country — ^in 
cart  or  under  panniers — whether  in  liberty 

or  bondage 1  have  ever  something 

eivil  to  say  to  him  on  my  part;  and  as 
•one  word  begets  another  (if  he  has  as  little 
to  do  as  I) — -I  generally  fall  into  conversa- 
tion with  him ;  and  surely  never  is  my 
iteiagination  so  busy  as  in  framing  his  re- 
sponses from  the  etchings  of  his  counte- 
nanee-— and  where  those  carry  me  notdeep 
enough — in  flying  from  my  own  heart 
into  his,  and  seeking  what  is  natural  for  an 
ait  to  think — as  well  as  a  man,  upon  the 
occasion.  In  truth,  it  is  the  only  creature 
of  all  the  classes  of  beings  below  me,  with 
whom  I  can  do  this:  for  parrots,  jack- 
daws, &C.— I  never  exchange  a  word 

-with  them nor  with  the  apes,  &c.  for 

pretty  near  the  tame  reason ;  they  act  by 
vote,  as  the  others  speak  by  it,  and  equally 
make  me  silent:  nay,  my  dog  and  my  cat, 

though  I  value  them  both (and  for  my 

dog,  he  would  speak  if  he  could) — yet, 
toroehbw  or  other,  they  neither  of  them 
possets  the  talents  for  conversation — I  can 
make  nothing  of  a  discourse  with  them, 
beyond  the  preposition,  the  reply,  and  re* 
joinder  which  terminated  my  father's  and 
mother^s  conversation,  in  his  beds  of  jus- 
tice—and  those  uttered — ^there's  an  end 
of  the  dialogue— 

But  with  an  ass,  I  can  commune 
for  ever. 

Come,  Honesty!  said  I — seeing  it  was 
impracticable  to  pass  betwixt  him  and  the 
gate^-art  thoa  for  coming  in  or  going 
out? 

The  ass  twisted  hit  head  round  to  look 
ap  the  street 


Well — replied  I — we'll  wait  a  minute 
for  thy  driver. 

He  turned  his  head  thoughtful 
about,  and  looked  wistfully  the  opposite 
way 

I  understand  thee  perfectly,  answered  I— 
if  thou  takest  a  wrong  step  in  this  affair« 

he  will  cudgel  thee  to  death Well ! 

a  minute  is  but  a  minute,  and  if  it  saves  a 
fellow-creature  a  drubbing,  it  shall  not  be 
set  down  as  ill  spent. 

He  was  eating  the  stem  of  an  artichoke 
as  this  discourse  went  on,  and  in  the  little 
peevish  contentions  of  nature  betwixt  hun- 
ger and  unsavouriness  had  dropt  it  out  of 
his  mouth  half  a  dozen  times,  and  pick'd 

it  up  again God  help  thee.  Jack !  said 

I,  thou  hast  a  bitter  breakfast  on't — and 
many  a  bitter  day's  labour — and  many  a 
bitter  blow,  I  fear,  for  it's  wages — 'tis 
all  bitterness  to  thee,   whatever  life   is 

to  others. And  now  thy  mouth,  if 

one  knew  the  truth  of  it,  is  as  bitter,  I 
dare  ^ay,  as  soot — (for  he  had  cast  aside 
the  stem)  and  thou  hast  not  a  friend  per- 
haps in  all  this  world,  that  will  give  thee 

amacaroon. In  saying  this,!  pulled 

out  a  paper  of  them,  which  I  had  just  pur- 
chased, and  gave  him  one— and  at  ihit 
moment  that  I  am  telling  it,  my  heart 
smites  me,  that  there  was  more  of  plea- 
santry in  the  conceit,  of  teeing  how  an  ast 
would  eat  a  macaroon— -than  of  bene- 
volence in  giving  him  one,  which  pretided 
in  the  act. 

When  the  ass  had  eaten  his  macaroon, 
I  press'd  him  to  come  in — the  poor  beast 
was  heavy  loaded — ^his  legs  seemed  to 
tremble  under  him — ^he  hung  rather  back- 
wards, and,  as  I  pulled  at  his  halter,  it 
broke  short  in  my  hand — he  look'd  up 
pensive  in  my  face — '*  Don't  thrash  me 

with  it — but  if  you  will,  you  may," 

Ifl  do,  said  I,  I'll  bed— d. 

The  word  was  but  one  half  of  it  pro- 
nounced, like  the  abbess  of  Andoiiillet's— 
(so  there  was  no  sin  in  it) — ^when  a  person 
coming  in,  let  fall  a  thundering  bastinado 
upon  the  poor  devil's  crupper,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  ceremony. 

OiU  tqxm  it  I 
-but  the  interjection  was  equi- 


cried  I 
vocal 


-and,  I  think,  wrong  placed  too 
for  the  end  of  an  osier,  which  had  started 
out  from  the  contexture  of  the  ass's  pan- 
nier, had  caught  hold  of  my  breeches 
pocket  as  he  rushed  by  me,  and  rent  it 
in  the  most  disastrous  direction  you  can 
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imigioe— to  that  the  Oui  wpoii  U  !  in  my  and  reparteea  in  a  grin :  in  short,  heprae* 

opinion,  should  have  come  in  here.  tiaea  on  Congreve  and  Vanbragh  all  tho» 

Sterne,  diatortions  which  gained   him  so  renck 

applause  from  the  gallenea,  in  the  drabs 

§  63.     Pluyen  m  «  j»««^  ^"^^  ^«-  which  he  waa  obliged  to  undeigo  in  pao- 

'^^*^^*  tomimea.     I  waa  Tastly  diverted  at  see- 

The  players,  yon  must  know,  finding  ing  a  fellow  in  the  character  of  Sii  Hairy 

this  a  good  town,  had  taken  a  lease  the  Wildair,  whose  chief  action  waa  a  eoioA^. 

last  summer  of  an  old  synagogue  deserted  nual  pressing  together  of  the  thumb  nod 

by  the  Jews;  but  the  mayor,  being  a  ores-  fore-finger,  which  had  he  lifted  them  ti> 

byterian,  refused  to  licence  their  exhibi-  his  nose,  I  should  ha¥e  thought  he  d»» 

tions:  howerer,  when  they  were  in  theut-  signed  as  an  imitation  of  taking  annirs 

most  despair,  the  ladies  of  the  place  joined  but  I  could  easily  account  for  the  eans^ 

in  a  petition  to  Mrs.  Mayoress,  who  pre-  of  this  single  gesture, .  whea  I  discoveied 

Tailed  on  her  huaband  to  wink  at  their  that  Sir  Harry  was  no  less  a  person  thsA 

performancea.  The  company  immediately  the  dexterous  Mr.  Clippit,  the  snndle 

opened  their  Synagogue  theatre  with  the  snuflfor. 

Merchant  of  Venice ;  and  finding  a  quack        You  will  laogh  to  see  how  strsi^j 

doctor's  sany,  a  droll  fellow,  they  decoyed  the  parte  of  a  play  are  cast.   They  played- 

him  into  their  aenrice ;  and  he  has  since  Cato;  and  their  Marcia  was  such  an  old 

performed  the  part  of  the  Mock  Doctor,  woman,  that  when  Juba  came  on  wicii 

with  ttni?ersal  applause.     Upon  his  re-  his **  Hail !   charming   maid  V* 

Yolt,  the  doctor  himself  found  it  absolutely  the  fellow  could  not  help  laughing.     An- . 

necessary  to  enter  of  the  company ;  and,  other  night  I  was  surprised  to  bear  no 

having  a  talent  for  tragedy,  hais  performed  eager  lover  talk  of  rushing  into  his  sua* 

with  great  success  the  Apothecary  in  Ro-  tress*s  arms,  rioting  on  the  nectar  of  her 

meo  and  Juliet.  lips,  and  desiring  (in  the  tragedy  rep» 

The  performers  at  our  rustic  theatre  are  ture)  to  **  hug  her  thuA,  and  thos^  for 

far  beyond  those  paltry  strollers,  who  run  ever  ;*'  though  he  always   took  cass  t» 

about  the  country,  and  exhibit  in  a  bam  stand  at  a  most    ceremoniotis  distance, 

or  a  cow-house :  for  (as  their  bills  declare)  But  I  was  afterwards  very  much  diverted 

they  are  a  company  of  Comedians  from  at  the  cause  of  this  extraordinary  rsspeoly. 

the  Theatre  Royal;  and  I  asaure  you  they  when  I  was  told  that  the  lady  labonred- 

are  as  much  applauded  by  our  country  under  the  misfortune  of  an  ulcer  in  h«r. 

critics,  as  any  of  your  capital  actors.    The  leg,    which  occasioned  such  a  diaagrsOK 

shops  of  our  tradesmen  hare  been  almost  able  stench,   that  the   performers  wwe 

deserted,   and  a  crowd  of  weavers  and  obliged  to  keep  her  at  arm*s  length.    The 

hardwaremen  have  elbowed  each  other  entertainment  waa  Lethe;  and  the  part 

two  hours   before   the   opening  of  the  of  the  Frenchman  waa  perfonned  if  m- 

doors,  when  the  bills  have  informed  us.  South  Briton ;    who,   as  he  oouU  not 

in  enormous  red  letters,  that  the  part  of  pronounce  a  word  of  the  French  Inn* 

Georce  Barnwell  was  to  be  pertormed  guage,  supplied  its  place  by  gabbling  in 

by  Mr. ,  at  the  jMirticular  desire  of  his'nat^ve  Welsh. 

several  ladies  of  distmction.  'Tis  true.  The  decorations,  or  (in  the  theatrical 
indeed,  that  our  principal  actors  have  dialect)  the  properties  of  onr  company, 
most  of  them  had  their  education  at  Co-  are  as  extraordinary  as  the  performers, 
vent-garden  or  Drury-lane;  but  they  have  Othello  ravea  about  in  a  checked  hand- 
been  employed  in  the  business  of  the  dra^  kerchief ;  the  ghost  in  Hamlet  stalks  in  n 
ma  in  a  degree  but  just  above  a  scene-  postilion*8  leathern  jacket  for  a  coal  of 
shifter.  An  heroine,  to  whom  your  ma-  mail ;  and  Cupid  enters  with  a  fiddle- 
nagers  in  town  (in  envy  to  her  rising  me-  case  slung  over  his  shoulders  for  a  qvi*. 
rit)  scarce  allotted  the  humble  part  of  a  Ter.  TIm  apothecary  of  the  tovrn  is  me 
confidante,  now  blubbers  out  Andro-  of  the  house,  for  lending  them  a  pestle  and 
mache  or  Belvidera;  the  attendants  on  mortar,  to  serve  as  the  bell  m  Venien 
a  monarch  strut  monarchs  themselves,  Prsserv'd :  and  a  barbersurgson  baa  th» 
mutes  find  their  voices,  and  message-  same  privilege,  for  fumiahing  them  with 
bearers  rise  into  heroes.  The  humour  basons  of  blood  to  besmear  the  daggers 
of  our  best  comedian  consists  in  shrugs  in  Macbeth.  Macbeth  himself  carries 
and  grimaces;  he  jokes  in  a  wry  mouth,  a  rolling-pin  in  his  hand  for  a  trunchson^ 
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•nd,  M  (he  breaking  of  glafses  would  be  happy  and  fioariehing,  ought  to  gire  na  a 
Tery  expenaive,  he  dashea  down  a  pewter  pleasure  aa  much  superior,  aa  the  latter  ia 
pint*pot  at  the  aight  of  Banquo's  gnoat.  to  the  fonner  in  the  scale  of  beinga.  But 
A  fray  happened  here  the  other  night,  the  pleasure  is  still  heightened,  if  we  our- 
which  waa  no  small  diversion  to  the  audi-  aelvea  have  been  inatruroental  in  eontribut* 
ence.  It  aeema  there  had  been  a  great  ing  to  the  happiness  of  our  fellow-crea^ 
conteat  between  two  of  thoae  mimic  he*  turea,  if  we  have  helped  to  reiae  a  bean 
roes,  which  waa  the  fittest  to  play  Richard  drooping  beneath  the  weight  of  grief,  and 
the  Third.  One  of  them  waa  reckoned  revived  that  barren  and  dry  land,  where 
to  have  the  better  peraon,  as  he  waa  very  no  water  waa,  with  refreshing  ahowera  of 
round-abouldered,  and  one  of  bia  lega  waa  love  and  kindness.  Seed^9  Semunu, 
shorter  than  ihe  other;  but  his  antago*        <  i>«    rr      d  ?•«  -^^  * 

nialcarried  the  part,  because  he  staiSd  ^  ««•  ^^"^  PoUUmess  u  man^aUd. 
beat  in  the  tent  aeene.  However  when  To  correct  such  gross  vices  aa  lead  oa  to 
the  curtain  drew  op,  they  both  rushed  ia  commit  a  real  injury  to  othera,  ia  the  pari 
upon  the  atage  at  once ;  and  bawling  out  of  morale,  and  the  object  of  the  most  oidi- 
together,  "rfow  are  our  browa  bound  nary  education.  Where  that  ia  not  attend* 
with  victorioua  wreaths,"  they  both  went  ed  to,  in  some  degree,  bo  human  aociety 
through  the  whole  speech  without  stop-  can  subsist.  But  in  order  to  tender  conveiw- 
ping.  GmnoiMeur.        sation  and  the  intercourse  of  minda  more 

J,      eaay  and  agreeable,  good-manners  have 
M4.     Pfayers  o/len  mirfa^  one  tf^c(/)r    been  invented,  and  have  carried  the  matter 

o^"^^*"^^'  somewhat  farUier.     Wherever  nature  baa 

The  French  have  distinguished  the  ar^  given  the  mind  a  propensity  to  any  vice,  or 
iificea  made  uae  of  on  the  atage  to  deceive  to  any  passion  disagreeable  to  othera,  re« 
the  audience,  by  the  ezpreasion  of  Jeu  de  fined  breeding  haa  taught  men  to  throw  the 
Theatre^  which  we  may  tranalate,  '*  the  jug*  bias  on  the  opposite  side,  and  to  prsserve, 
gle  of  the  theatre."  When  these  little  arte  in  all  their  Iwhaviour,  the  appearance  of 
are  exercised  merely  to  assist  nature  and  sentiments  contrary  to  those  which  they 
aet  her  off  to  the  beat  advantage,  none  can  naturally  incline  to.  Thua,  as  we  are  na* 
be  ao  critically  nice  as  to  object  to  them ;  turally proud  and  selfish,and  apt  toasanme 
but  when  tragedy  by  these  means  is  lifted  the  prererence  above  others,  a  polite  man 
into  rant,  and  comedy  distorted  into  buf-  is  taught  to  behave  with  deference  towards 
Ibonery ;  though  the  deceit  may  succeed  those  with  whom  he  converses,  and  to  yield 
with  the  multitude,  men  of  aenae  will  al*  up  the  superiority  to  them  in  all  the  oom- 
wayabe  ofiSsnded  at  it.  This  conduct,  mon  incidenta  of  society.  In  like  manner, 
whether  of  the  poet  or  the  player,  reaem-  wherever  a  person's  situation  may  natoml* 
blea  in  aome  sort  the  poor  contrivance  of  ly  b^getany  diaagreeable  aospicion  in  him, 
the  ancients,  who  mounted  their  beroea  'tie  the  part  of  good  manners  to  prevent  it 
upon  stilts,  and  expressed  the  mannera  by  a  studied  display  of  sentiments  directly 
of  their  charactera  by  the  grotesque  figures  contrary  to  those  of  which  he  is  apt  to  be 
of  their  maaks.  Ilnd.       jealoua.    Thua  old  men  know  their  infir« 

^       nt  J  ji    J  mitiea,  and  naturally  dread  contempt  from 

§65.    InulfUamre  defined.  youth :  hence  well^ucated  youth  redoa* 

We  are  affected  with  delightful  aenaa*  ble  their  instanoea  of  respect  and  deform 
tiona,  when  we  aee  the  inanimate  parte  of  ence  to  their  elders.  Strangers  and  fo- 
tbe  creation,  the  meadowa,  flowera,  and  reignera  are  without  protection,  hence,  in 
trees,  in  a  flourishing  state.  There  must  all  polite  countries,  they  rec^vethe  hlrh* 
be  some  rooted  melancholy  at  the  heart,  eat  civilities,  and  are  entitled  to  the  mat 
when  all  nature  appeara  smiling  about  ua,  place  in  every  company.  A  man  is  lord 
to  hinder  na  from  oorreaponding  with  the  m  his  own  family,  and  his  guests  are,  in  a 
reat  of  the  creation,  and  joining  in  the  manner,  subject  to  his  authority,  hence  he 
univeraal  choraa  of  joy.  But  if  meadows  is  alwaya  the  loweat  person  in  the  com* 
nad  trees  in  their  cheerful  verdure,  if  pany;  attentive  to  the  wanta  of  every  one; 
flowera  in  their  bloom,  and  all  the  vegeta-  and  giving  himself  all  the  trouble,  in  order 
Ue  parte  of  the  creation  in  their  most  ad-  to  please,  which  may  not  betray  too  viaiUe 
vantageona  dreaa,  can  inspire  gladness  into  an  affiwtation,  or  impoee  too  much  cob* 
the  heart,  and  drive  away  all  sadness  but  straint  on  hb  gueata.  Gallantry  ia  noChiog 
deapair;  to  aee   the   rational   creation    but  an  instance  of  the  aame  generous  and 
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re£ned  attention.  Afi  nature  has  given 
roan  the  superiority  above  woman,  by  en- 
dowing him  with  greater  strength  both  of 
mind  and  body,  tis  his  part  to  alleviate 
that  superiority*  as  much  as  possible,  by 
the  generosity  of  his  behaviour,  and  by  a 
studied  deference  and  complaisance  for  all 
her  inclinations  and  opinions.  Barbarous 
nations  display  this  superiority,  by  reduc- 
iog  their  females  to  the  most  abject  sla- 
very ;  by  confining  them,  by  beating  them, 
by  selling  them,  by  killing  them.  But  the 
male  sex,  among  a  polite  people,  discover 
tiieir  authority  in  a  more  generous,  though 
not  a  lest  evident  manner  ;  by  civility,  by 
respect,  by  complaisance,  and  in  a  word, 
by  gallantry.  In  good  company,  you 
need  not  ask,  who  is  master  of  the  feast  ? 
The  man  who  sits  in  the  lowest  place,  and 
who  is  always  industrious  in  helping  every 
one,  is  most  certainly  the  person.  We 
must  either  condemn  all  such  instances  of 
generosity,  as  foppish  and  affected,  or  ad- 
mit of  gallantry  among  the  rest.  The 
ancient  Muscovites  wedded  their  wives 
with  a  whip  instead  of  a  wedded  ring. 
The  same  people  in  their  own  houses, 
took  always  the  precedency  above  fo- 
reigners, even  foreign  ambassadors.  These 
two  instances  of  their  generosity  and  po- 
liteness are  much  of  a-piece. 

Hume^s  Eisays, 

t  67.   Tke  Btuineu  and  Qualificattont  of 
a  Poet  described, 

**  Wherever  I  went,  I  found  that  poetry 
was  considered  as  the  highest  learning, 
and  regarded  with  a  veneration  somewhat 
approaching  to  that  which  man  would 
pay  to  the  angelic  nature.  And  it  yet 
fills  me  with  wonder,  that,  in  almost  all 
countries,  the  most  ancient  poets  are  con- 
sidered as  the  best :  whether  it  be  that 
every  other  kind  of  knowledge  .is  an  ac- 
ijuisition,  gradually  attained,  and  poetry 
is  a  gift  conferred  at  once ;  or  that  the 
first  poetry  of  every  nation  surprised  them 
as  a  novelty,  and  retained  the  credit  by 
consent,  which  it  received  by  accident  at 
first:  or  whether,  as  the  province  of 
poetry  is  to  describe  nature  and  passion, 
which  are  always  the  same,  the  first  wri- 
ters took  possession  of  the  most  striking 
objects  for  description,  and  the  most  pro- 
bable occurrences  for  fiction,  and  left  no- 
thing to  those  that  followed  them,  but 
transcriptions  of  the  same  events  and  new 
combinations  of  the  same  images.  What- 
ever be  the  reason,  it  is  commonly  ob- 


served, that  the  early  writers  are  in  posset- 
sion  of  nature,  and  their  followers  of  art: 
that  the  first  excel  in  strength  and  invea- 
tion,  and  the  latter  in  elegance  aad  refine- 
ment. 

*'  I  was  desirous  to  add  my  name  Co 
this  illustrious  fraternity.  I  read  ail  the 
poets  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  and  was  able 
to  repeat  by  memory  the  volumes  that  are 
suspended  in  the  mosque  of  Mecca,  fiat 
I  soon  found  that  no  man  was  ever  gretii 
by  imitation.  My  desire  of  excellence 
impelled  me  to  transfer  my  attention  to 
nature  and  to  life.  Nature  was  to  be  my 
subject,  and  men  to  be  my  auditors :  I 
could  never  describe  what  I  had  not  seen : 
I  could  not  hope  to  move  those  with  de- 
light or  terror,  whose  interests  and  opi- 
nions I  did  not  understand. 

*'  Being  now  resolved  to  be  a  poet,  I 
saw  every  thing  with  a  new  puipose  ;  mj 
sphere  of  attention  was  suddenly  magni- 
fied ;  no  kind  of  knowledge  was  to  be 
overlooked.    I  ranged  mountains  and  de- 
serts for  images  and  resemblances,  and  pic- 
tured upon  my  mind  every  tree  of  the 
forest  and  flower  of  the  valley.    I  ob- 
served with  equal  care  the  crags  of  the 
rock,  and  the  pinnacles  of  the  palace. 
Sometimes  I  wandered  along  the  mazee  of 
the  rivulet,  and  sometimes  watched  the 
changes  of  the  summer  douds.    To  a 
poet  nothing  can  be  useless.    Whatarer 
IS  beautiful,  and  whatever  is  dreadful, 
must  be  familiar  to  his  imagination :  he 
must  be  conversant  with  all  that  is  aw- 
fully vast,  or  elegantly  little.    The  ptants 
of  the  garden,  the  animals  of  the  wood, 
the  minerals  of  the  earth,  and  meteors  of 
the  sky,  must  all  concur  to  store  his  mind 
with  inexhaustible  variety :  for  every  idea 
is  useful  for  the  enforcement  or  decora- 
tion of  moral  or  religious  truth :  and  he 
who  knows  most  will  have  most  power  of 
diversifying  his  scenes,  and  of  gratifying 
his  reader  with  remote  allusions  and  un- 
expected instruction. 

*'  All  the  appearances  of  nature  I  was 
therefore  careful  to  study,  and  every  coun- 
try which  I  have  surveyed  has  contribnied 
something  to  my  poetical  powers.** 

**  In  so  wide  a  survey,**  said  the  priaoe, 
**  you  must  surely  have  left  much  unob- 
served. I  have  lived,  till  now,  within  Ae 
circuit  of  these  mountains,  and  yet  cannot 
-walk  abroad  without  the  sight  of  aome- 
thing  which  I  never  beheld  before,  ar 
never  heeded." 

<*  The  business  of  a  poet,**  said  Imlac» 
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*'  is  to  sxamine  not  the  iadividual,  but  the  especially  if  we  take  into  that  century  tb« 
species^  to  remark  general  properties  and  latter  end  of  the  commonwealth,  wherein 
large  appearances ;  he  does  not  number  we  find  Varro,  Lucretius  and  Catullus  r 
the  streaks  of  the  tulip,  or  describe  the    and  at  the  same  time  lived  Cicero,  Salhist, 

different  shades  in  the  rerdure  of  the  fo-  and  Cssar.  A  famous  age  in  modern 
rest.     He  is  to  exhibit  in  his  portraits  of    times,  for  learning  in  every  kind,  wa» 

nature  such  prominent  and  striking  fea-  that    of  Lorenzo   de  Medici,    and   his 

tnres  as  recal  the  original  to  every  mind ;  son  Leo  X.  wherein  painting  was  revived, 

and  must  neglect  the  minuter  discrimina-  poetry  flourished,  and  the  Greek  language 

tions,  which  one  may  have  remarked,  and  was  restored. 

another  have  neglected,  for  those  charac  Examples  in  all  this  are  obvious :  but 
teristics  which  are  alike  obvious  to  vigi-  what  I  would  infer  is  this,  that  in  such 
lance  and  carelessness.  an  age,  'tis  possible  some  great  geniua 
**  But  the  knowledge  of  nature  is  only  may  arise  to  equal  any  of  the  ancients, 
half  the  task  of  a  poet :  he  must  be  ac-  abating  only  for  the  langnage  ;  for  great 
quainted  likewise  with  all  the  modes  of  contemporaries  whet  and  cultivate  each 
life.     His  character  requires  that  be  esti-  other ;  and  mutual  borrowing  and  corn- 
mate  the  happiness  and  misery  of  every  inerce  makes  the  common  riches  of  learn- 
condition,  observe  the  power  of  all  the  ing,  as  it  does  of  civil  government, 
passions  in  all    their  combinations,  and  But  suppose  that  Homer  and  Virgil 
trace  the  changes  of  the  human  mind  as  were  the  only  poets  of  their  species,  and 
they  are  modified  by  various  institutions,  that  nature  was  so  much  worn  out  in  pro- 
and  accidental  influences  of  climate  or  ducing  them,  that  she  is  never  able  to  bear 
custom,  from  the  sprightliness  of  infancy  the  like   again ;    yet  the  example  only 
to  the  despondence  of  decrepitude.     He  holds  in  heroic  poetry.  In  tragedy  and  sa- 
must  divest  himself  of  the  prejudices  of  his  tire,  I  offer  my  self  to  maintain,  against  some 
age  or  country ;  he  must  consider  right  of  our  modern  critic?,  that  this  age  and 
and  wrong  in  their  abstract  and  invariable  the  last,  particularly   in   England,   have 
state ;  he  must  disregard  present  laws  and  excelled  the  ancients  in  both  these  hinds, 
opiniops,  and  rise  to  general  and  trans-  Thus  I  might  safely  confine  myself  to 
oendeiital  truths,  which  will  always  be  the  my  native  country ;  but  if  I  would  only 
same:  he  must  therefore  content  himself  cross  the  seas,  I  might  find  in  France  a 
with  the  slow  progress  of  his  name  ;  con-  living  Horace  and  a  Juvenal,  in  the  person 
temn  the  applause  of  his  own  time,  and  of  the  admirable  Boileau,  whose  numbem 
commit  his  claims  to  the  justice  of  poste-  are  excellent,  whose  expressions  are  noble, 
rity.     He  must  write  as  the  interpreter  of  whose  thoughts  are  just,  whose  language  ia 
nature,   and   the  legislator  of  mankind,  pure,  whose  satire  is  pointed,  and  whose 
and  consider  himself  as  presiding  over  the  sense  is  close.     What  he  borrows  from 
thoughts  and  manners  of  future  genera-  the  ancients,  he  repays  with  usury  of  hie 
tions,  as  a  being  superior  (o  time  and  place,  own,  in  coin  as  good,  and  almost  as  uni- 
"His  labour  is  not  yet  at  an  end:  he  versally  valuable;  for,  setting  prejudice 
must  know  many  languages  and    many  and  partiality  apart,  though  he  is  our  ene- 
sciences  ;  and,  that  his  style  may  be  wor-  my,  the  stamp  of  a  Louis,  the  patron  of 
thy  of  his  thoughts,  must  by  incessant  arts,  is  not  much  inferior  to  the  medal  of 
practice,familiarize  to  himself  every  deli-  an  Augustus  Caesar.     Let  this  be  said 
cacy  of  speech  and  grace  of  harmony."  without  entering  into  the  interests  of  fac- 

John807Cs  Rcaulas.  tions  and  parties,  and  relating  only  the 

$  68.  RtmorkB  &n  tome  cf  the  best  PoeU^  bounty  of  that  king  to  men  of  learning 

bfUh  ancient  and  modem.  and  merit ;  a  praise  so  just,  that  even  we, 

'Tis  manifest,  that  some  particular  ages  who  are  his  enemies,  cannot  refuse  it  to 

have  been  more  happy  than  others  in  the  hira. 

production  of  great  men,  and   all  sorts  Now,  if  it  mav  be  permitted  me  to  go 

of  arts    and   sciences:    as    that  of  £u-  back  again  to  the  consideration  of  epic 

ripides,    Sophocles,    Aristophanes,    and  poetry,  I  have  confessed  that  no  man  hi- 

ihe  rest,   for  stage  poetry,  among   the  therto  has  reached,  or  so  much  as  ap- 

Ckeeks ;    that   of  Augustus  for  heroic,  oroaehed  to  the  excellencies  of  Homer  or 

lyric,  dramatic,  elegiac,  and  indeed  all  Virgil ;  I  must  farther  add,  that  Statius, 

•orts  of  poetry,  in  the  persons  of  Virgil,  the  best  versificator  next  Virgil,  knew  not 

Horace,  Varius,  Ovid,  and  many  others ;  how  to  design  after  him,  though  he  had 
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tbtt  model  ia  hit  eyet ;    that  Lucan  ia  ticular  moral  virtnef  which  renderi  them 

wanting  both  io  design  and  subject,  and  all  equal,  without  subordinatioa  or  pre* 

is  besides  too  full  of  heat  and  affectation  ;  ference.    Every  one  is  most  Taliaat  in  his 

that  among  the  moderns,  Ariosto  neither  own  legend  ;  only  we  must  do  them  the 

designed  justly,  nor  observed  any  unity  of  justice    to    observe,   that    magnanimity, 

action,  or  compass  of  time,  or  moderation  which  is  the  character  of  Prince  Arthur, 


in  the  vastuess  of  his  draught ;  his  style  is 
luxurious,  without  majesty  or  decency  ; 
and  his  adventures  without  the  compass 
of  nature  and  possibility.     Tasso,  whose 
design  was  regular,  and  who  observed  the 
rules  of  unity  in  time  and  place  more 
closely  than  Virgil,  yet  was  not  so  happy 
in  his  action  ;    he  confesses  himself  to 
have  been  too  lyrical,  that  is,  to  have 
written   beneath   the  dignity   of  heroic 
•  verse,  in  his  episodes  of  Sophronia,  Ermi- 
nia,  and   Armida  ;    his  f  tory  is  not  so 
pleasing  as  Ariosto*s;  he  is  too  flatulent 
sometimes,  and  sometimes  too  dry  ;  many 
times  unequal,  and  almost  always  forced; 
and  besides  is  full  of  conceptions,  points 
of  epigram,  and  witticisms;  all  which  are 
not  only  below  the  dignity  of  heroic  verse, 
but  contrary  to  its  nature.     Virgil  and 
Homer  have  not  one  of  them :  and  those 
who  are  guilty  of  so  boyish  an  ambition 
in  so  grave  a  subject,  are  so  far  from  be- 
ing considered  as  heroic  poets,  that  they 
ought  to  be  turned  down  from  Homer  to 
Anthologia,  from  Virgil  to  Martial  and 
Owen's  epigrams,  and  from  Spenser  to 
Fleckno  ;  that  is,  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom  of  all   poetry.     But  to   return  to 


shines  through  the  whole  poem,  and  suc- 
cours the  rest,  when  they  are  in  distress. 
The  original  of  every  knight  was  then  liv- 
ing in  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth  ;  and 
he  attributed  to  each  of  them  that  virtue 
which  he  thought  most  conspicuous  in 
them ;    an   ingenious    piece  of  flattery, 
though  it  turned  not  much  to  his  account 
Had  he  lived  to  finish  his  poem,  io  the 
six  remaining  legends,  it  had  eertainly 
been   more  of  a  piece;    but  could  not 
have  been  perfect,  because  the  model  was 
not  true.    But  Prince  Arthur,  or  his  chief 
patron  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  whom  he  in- 
tended to  make  happy  by  the  marriage  of 
his  Gloriana,  dying  before  him,  deprived 
the  poet  both  of  means  and  spirit  to  ac- 
complish his  design.     For  the  rest,  his 
obsolete  language,  and  ill  choice  of  his 
stanza,  are  faults  but  of  the  second  mag- 
nitude :  for  notwithstanding  the  first,  he 
is  still  intelligible,  at  least  after  a  little 
practice ;  and  for  the  last,  he  is  the  more 
to  be  admired,  that  labouring  under  such 
a  difficulty,  his  verses  are  so  numerous, 
so  various,  and  so  harmonious,  that  only 
Virgil,  whom  he  professedly  imitated,  his 
surpassed  him  among  the  Romans,  and 


Tasso :  he  borrows  from  the  invention  of    only  Mr.  Waller  among  the  English. 


Boyardo,  and  in  his  alteration  of  his  poem, 
which  is  infinitely  the  worst,  imitates  Ho- 
mer so  very  servilely,  that  (for  example) 
he  gives  the  king  of  Jerusalem  fifty  sons 
only  because  Homer  had  bestowed  the 
like  number  on  king  Priam  ;  he  kills  the 
youngest  in  the  same  manner,  and  has 
provided  his  hero  with  a  Patroclus,  under 
another  name,  only  to  bring  him  back  to 
the  wars,  when  his  friend  was  killed.  The 
French  have  performed  nothing  in  this 
kind  which  is  not  below  those  two  Italians, 
and  subject  to  a  thousand  more  reflections, 
without  examining  their  St.  Louis,  their 
Pucelle,  or  their  Alarique.  The  English 
have  only  to  boast  of  Spenser  and  Milton, 
who  neither  of  them  wanted  either  genius 
or  learning  to  have  been  perfect  poets. 


DryieM. 

§  60.    RemarlcM  on  tome  of  (he  bat  Eng- 
glish  Dramatic  Poet$. 

Shakspeare  was  the  man  who,  of  all 
modern  and  perhaps  ancient  poets,  bad 
the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  lOuL 
All  the  images  of  nature  were  still  present 
to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriously 
but  luckily ;  when  he  describes  any  thiogt 
you  more  than  see  it,  you  feel  it  too. 
Those  who  accuse  him  to  hare  wanted 
learning,  give  him  the  greater  commenda- 
tion ;  he  was  naturally  learned ;  he  need- 
ed not  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  na- 
ture ;  he  looked  inwards  and  found  her 
there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  every  when 
alike  :  were  he  so,  I  should  do  him  is- 


and  yet  both  of  them  are  liable  to  many    jury  to  compare  him  with  the  greatest  of 


censures.  For  there  is  no  uniformity  in 
the  design  of  Spenser ;  he  aims  at  the  ac- 
complishment of  no  one  action  ;  he  raises 
<p  a  hero  for  every  one  of  his  adventures, 
ind  endows  each  of  them  with  some  par- 
5 


mankind.  He  is  many  times  flat  and  in* 
sipid ;  his  comic  wit  degenerating  into 
clenches ;  his  serious,  swelling  into  boon 
bast.  But  he  is  always  great,  when  aoat 
great  occasion  is  preaoated  to  him »  m 
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TYian  can  say  he  ever  had  a  fit  subject  for 
his  wit,  and  did  not  then  raise  himself  as 
high  above  the  rest  of  Poets, 

Quaiiiilkiii  leoU  solent  iuter  Tirbuma  capressL 

The  consideration  of  this  made  Mr. 
Hales  of  Eton  say,  that  there  was  no  sub- 
ject of  which  any  poet  ever  writ,  but  he 
would  produce  it  much  better  treated  iu 
Shakspeare ;  and,  however  others  are 
now  generally  preferred  before  him,  yet 
the  age  wherein  he  lived,  which  had  con- 
temporaries with  him  Fletcher  and  Jon- 
son,  never  equalled  them  to  him  in  their 
esteem.  And  in  the  last  king*s  court, 
when  Ben's  reputation  was  at  the  highest. 
Sir  John  Suckling,  and  with  him  the 
greatest  part  of  the  courtiers,  set  our 
Shakspeare  far  above  him. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  of  whom  I  am 
next  to  speak,  had,  with  the  advantage  of 
Shakspeare's  wit,  which  was  their  prece-, 
dent,  great  natural  gifts,  improved  by 
study ;  Beaumont  especially  being  so  ac- 
curate a  judge  of  players,  that  Ben  Jon- 
son,  while  he  lived,  submitted  all  his  wri- 
tings to  his  censure,  and,  'tis  thought,  used 
his  judgment  in  correcting,  if  not  con- 
triviug,  all  his  plots.  What  value  he  had 
for  him,  appears  by  the  verses  he  writ  to 
bim,  and  therefore  I  need  speak  no  farther 
of  it.  The  first  play  which  brought 
Fletcher  and  him  in  esteem  was  their 
Pbilaster ;  for  before  that,  they  had  writ- 
ten two  or  three  very  unsuccessfully ; 
and  the  like  is  reported  of  Ben  Jonson, 
before  he  writ  Every  Man  in  his  Hu- 
mour. Their  plots  were  generally  more 
regular  than  Shakspeare^s,  especially  those 
which  were  made  before  Beaumont's 
death  ;  and  they  understood  and  imitated 
the  conversation  of  gentlemen  much  bet- 
ter, whose  wild  debaucheries,  and  quick- 
ness of  repartees,  no  poet  can  ever  paint 
as  they  have  done.  That  humour  which 
Ben  Jonson  derived  frcm  particular  per- 
sons, they  made  it  not  their  business  to 
describe:  they  represented  all  the  passions 
Ydry  lively,  but  above  all,  love.  I  am  apt 
to  believe  the  English  language  in  them 
arrived  to  its  highest  perfection :  what 
Words  have  been  taken  in  since  are  rather 
superfluous  than  necessary.  Their  plays 
are  now  the  most  pleasant  and  frequent  en- 
tertainments of  the  stage ;  two  of  theirs 
being  acted  through  the  year  for  one  of 
Shakspeare's  or  Jonson's :  the  reason  is, 
biH^ause  there  is  a  certain  gaiety  in  their 
comedies,  and  pathos  in  their  more  serious 


plays,  which  suits  generally  with  all  men's 
humour.  Shakspeare's  language  is  like- 
wise a  little  obsolete,  and  Ben  Jonson's 
wit  comes  short  of  theirs. 

As  for  Jonson,  to  whose  character  I 
am  now  arrived,  if  we  look  upon  him 
while  he  was  himself  (for  his  last  plays 
were  but  his  dotages),  I  think  him  the 
most  learned  and  judicious  writer  which 
any  theatre  ever  had.  He  was  a  mo>t 
severe  judge  of  himself  as  well  as  other£<. 
One  cannot  say  he  wanted  wit,  but  ra- 
ther that  he  was  frugal  of  it.  In  his 
works  you  find  little  to  retrench  or  alter. 
Wit,  and  language,  and  humour  also,  in 
some  measure,  wo  had  before  him  ;  but 
something  of  art  was  wanting  to  the  drama 
till  he  came.  He  managed  his  strength  to 
more  advantage  than  any  who  preceded 
him.  You  seldom  find  him  making  love 
in  any  of  his  scenes,  or  endeavouring  to 
move  the  passions;  his  genius  was  too 
sullen  and  saturnine  to  do  it  gracefully, 
especially  when  he  knew  he  came  after 
those  who  had  performed  both  to  such  an 
height.  Humour  was  his  proper  sphere, 
and  in  that  he  delighted  most  to  represent 
mdbhanic  people.  He  was  deeply  con- 
versant in  the  ancients,  both  Greek  and 
Latin, and  he  borrowed  boldly  from  them : 
there  is  not  a  poet  or  historian  among  the 
Roman  authors  of  those  times,  whom  he 
has  not  translated  in  Sejanus  and  Cata- 
line.  But  he  has  -  done  his  robberies  so 
openly,  that  one  may  see  he  fears  not  to 
be  taxed  by  any  law.  He  invades  au- 
thors like  a  monarch,  and  what  would  be 
theft  in  other  poets,  is  only  victory  fn 
him.  With  the  spoils  of  those  writers 
he  so  represents  old  Rome  to  us,  in  its 
rites,  ceremonies,  and  customs,  th|it  if  one 
of  their  poets  had  written  either  of  his 
tragedies,  we  had  seen  less  of  it  than  in 
him.  If  there  was  any  fault  in  his  lan- 
guage, 'twas  that  he  weaved  it  too  closely 
and  laboriously  in  his  serious  plays ;  per- 
haps, too,  he  did  a  little  too  much  Ro- 
manize our  tongue,  leaving  the  words 
which  he  translated  as  much  Latin  as  he 
found  them;  wherein, though  he  learned- 
ly followed  the  idiom  of  their  language, 
he  did  not  enough  comply  with  ours.  If 
I  would  compare  with  him  Shakspeare,  I 
must  acknowledge  him  the  more  correct 

goet,   but   Shakspeare   the    greater   wit. 
hakspeare  was  the  Homer,  or  father  of 
our  dramatic  poets ;  Jonson  was  the  Vir- 
gil, the  pattern  of  elaborate  writing :   I 
admire  him,  but  I  love  Shakspeare.     To       ^ 
2Q  9  M 
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conclude  of  him :  as  he  has  ^iven  us  the  dationto  all  true  admirers  of  antiquity,  as 

most  correct  plays,   so   in  the    precepts  being  practised  by  the  most  coasideraMa 

which  he  has  laid  down  in  his  Discoveries,  personages  of  early  times.     It  is   almoit 

we  have  as  many  and  as   profitable  rules  three  thousand  years   ago  since  Samfon 

for  perfecting  the  stage  as  any  wherewith  proposed  his  famous  riddle  so  well  known; 

the  French  can  furnish  us.  though  the  advocates  for  ancient  learning 

DrijdtiCs  Elssays,  must  forgive  me,  if  in  this  article  I  attri- 

§-.x     T^  r          r  n'jji        r       T  n     I  b^^®  the  superiority  to  the  modeme;  for 

70.    Defence  of  Riddles :  in  a  Letter  to  -r                .',         /^,      ,.,,    ^  .     ^ 

'   •       "^          -^    J    ,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  skill  of  the  former 

^  ^'  ,  ,  in  this  profound  art  by  that  remarkable 
It  is  with  wonderful  satisfaction  I  find  specimen  of  it,  the  geniuses  of  those  early 
you  are  grown  such  an  adept  in  the  occult  ages  were  by  no  means  equal  to  thoee 
artf«,  and  that  you  take  a  laudable  pleasure  which  our  times  have  produced.  But  as 
in  the  ancient  and  ingenious  study  of  mak-  a  friend  of  mine  has  lately  finished,  and 
ing  and  solving  riddles.  It  is  a  science,  un-  intends  very  shortly  to  publish,  a  most 
doubtedly,ofmost  necessary  acquirement,  learned  work  in  folio,  wherein  be  has 
and  deserves  to  make  a  part  in  the  medi-  fully  proved  that  important  point,  I  will 
tation  of  both  sexw.  Those  of  yours  may  not  anticipate  the  pleasure  you  will  rc- 
bylhismeanavery  innocently  indulge  their  ceive  by  perusing  this  curious  perform- 
usual  curiosity  of  discovering  and  dis-  ance.  In  the  mean  while  let  it  be  re- 
closing  a  secret;  whilst  such  amongst  ours  membered,  to  the  immortal  glory  of  this 
who  have  a  turn  for  deep  speculations,  art,  that  the  wisest  man,  as  well  as  the 
and  are  fond  of  puzzling  themselres  and  greatest  prince  that  ever  lived,  is  said  ta 
others,  may  exercise  their  faculties  this  have  amused  himself  and  a  neighbouring 
way  with  much  private  satisfaction,  and  monarch  in  trying  the  strength  of  each 
without  the  least  disturbance  to  the  pub-  other's  talents  in  this  w^y ;  several  riddles, 
lie.  It  is  an  art  indeed  which  I  would  re-  it  seems,  having  passed  between  Solomon 
commend  to  the  encouragement  of  both  and  Hiram,  upon  condition  that  he  who 
the  universities,  as  it  affords  the  easiest  failed  in  the  solution  should  incur  a  cer- 
and  shortest  method  of  conveying  some  of  tain  penalty.  It  is  recorded  likewise  of 
the  most  useful  principles  of  logic,  and  the  great  father  of  poetry,  even  the  divine 
might  therefore  bo  introduced  as  a  very  Homer  himself,  that  he  had  a  taste  of  this 
proper  substitute  in  the  room  of  those  dry  gort ;  and  we  are  told  by  a  Greek  writer  of 
systems  which  are  at  present  in  vogue  in  his  life,  that  he  died  with  vexation  for  not 
those  places  of  education.  For  as  it  con-  being  able  to  discover  a  riddle  which  was 
sists  in  discovering  truth  under  borrowed  proposed  lo  him  by  some  fishermen  at  a 
appearances,  it  might  prove  of  wonderful  certain  island  called  Jo. 
advantage  in  every  branch  of  learning,  by  FUzo^fome't  Letters^ 
habituating  the  mind  to  separate  all  fo- 
reign ideas,  and  consequently  preserving  ^  71.  Thetinus  Use  of  the  Senses  perverted 
it  from  that  grand  source  of  error,  the  be-  ^«  Fashion, 
ing  deceived    by  false   connexions.     In 

short,  Timoclea,  this  your  favourite  sci-  Nothing  has  been  so  often  explained* 
ence  contains  the  sum  of  all   human  po-  and  yet  so  little  understood,  as  simplicity 
licy ;  and  as  there  is  no  passing  through  in  writing ;  and  the  reason  of  its  remaining 
the  world  without  sometimes  mixing  with  so  much  a  mystery  is,  our  own  want  of 
fools  and  knaves,  who  would  not  choose  simplicity  in  manners.     By  our  present 
to  be  master  of  the  enigmatical  art,  in  or-  mode  of  education,  we  are  forcibly  warped 
dcr,on  proper  occasions,  to  be  able  to  lead  from  the  bias  of  nature,  in  mind  as  well 
aside  craft  and   impertinence  from  their  as  in  body;   we  are  taught  to  disguise, 
aim,  by  the  convenient  artifice  of  a  pru«  distort,  and  alter    our  sentiments,  until 
dent  disguise  ?    It  was  the  maxim  of  a  our  thinking  faculty  is  diverted  into  an 
very  wise  prince,  that ''  he  who  knows  not  unnatural  channel;  and  we  not  only  re- 
how  to   dissemble,   knows  not  how  to  linquish  and  forget,  but  also  become  in- 
reign :"  and  I  desire  you  would  receive  it  capable  of  our  original  dispositions.    We 
as  mine,  that   "  he  who  knows  not  how  are  totally  changed  into  creatures  of  art 
to  riddle,  knows  not  how  to  live."  and  affectation  :  our  perception  is  abiued, 
But  besides  the  general  usefulness  of  and  our  senses  are  perverted;  onrmindi 
this  art,  it  will  have  a  further  recommen-  lose  their  nature,  force,  and  flsTonr;  the 
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imagination,  sweated  by  artificial  «0e,  tion  of  tenderness  and  esteem;  her  eyes 
produces  nought  but  vapid  and  sicily  shine  with  enchanting  lustre,  through  the 
bloom ;  the  genius,  instead  of  growing  pearly  moisture  that  surrounds  them ;  my 
like  a  vigorous  tree,  that  extends  its  heart  warms  at  the  glow  which  humanity 
branches  on  every  side,  buds,  blossoms,  kindles  on  her  cheek,  and  keeps  time  with 
and  bears  delicious  .fruity  resembles  a  the  accelerated  heavings  of  her  snowy 
lopped  and  stunted  yew,  tortured  into  bosom ;  I  at  once  love  her  benevolence, 
some  wretched  form,  projecting  no  shade  and  revere  her  discernment  On  the  Con- 
or shelter,  displaying  no  flowe^,  diffusing  trary,  when  I  see  a  fine  woman^s  face  un- 
no  fragrance,  and  producing  no  fruit,  altered  by  the  distress  of  the  scene,  with 
and  exhibiting  nothing  but  a  barren  con-  which  1  myself  am  affected,  I  resent  her 
ceit  for  the  amusement  of  the  idle  spec-  indifference  as  an  insult  on  my  own  un- 
tator.  derstanding;  I  suppose  her  heart  to  be 

Thus  debauched  from  nature,  how  can  savage,  her  disposition  unsocial,  her  or- 

we  relish  her  genuine  productions?  As  gans  indelicate,  and  exclaim,  with  the  fox 

well   might    a    man  distinguish    objects  in  the  fable,  O  ptdchrum  captU,  sed  cerC' 

through  the  medium  of  a  prism,  that  pre-  brum  non  habel  I 

aents  nothing  but  a  variety  of  colours  to         Yet  this  insensibility  is  not  perhaps  ow- 

theeye:  or  a  maid  pining  in  the  green-  ing  to  any  original  defect.    Nature  may 

-sickness  prefer  a  biscuit  to  a  cinder.  have  stretched  the  string,   though   it  has 

It  has  often  been  alleged,  that  the  pas-  long  ceased  to  vibrate.  It  may  have  been 
sions  can  never  be  wholly  deposed,  and  displaced  and  distracted  by  the  first  vio- 
that  by  appealing  to  these,  a  good  writer  lence  offered  to  the  native  machine;  it  may 
will  always  be  able  to  force  himself  into  have  lost  its  tone  through  long  disuse  ;  or 
the  hearts  of  his  readers;  but  even  the  be  so  twisted  and  overstrained  as  to  pro- 
strongest  passions  are  weakened,  nay,  some-  duce  an  effect  very  different  from  that 
times  totally  extinguished  and  destroyed,  which  was  primarily  intended.  If  so  lit- 
by  mutual  opposition,  dissipation,  and  ac-  tie  regard  is  paid  to  nature  when  she 
quired  insensibility.  How  often  at  our  thea-  knocks  so  powerfully  at  the  breast,  she 
tre,  has  the  tear  of  sympathy  and  burst  of  must  be  altogether  neglected  and  despised 
laughter  been  repressed  by  a  malignant  in  her  calmer  mood  of  serene  tranquillity, 
species  of  pride,  refusing  approbation  to  when  nothing  appears  to  recommend  her 
the  author  and  actor,  and  renouncing  so-  but  simplicity,  propriety,  and  innocence, 
ciety  with  the  audience?  I  have  seen  a  Aclear,  blue  sky,  spangled  with  stars,  will 
young  creature,  possessed  of  the  most  de-  prove  a  homely  and  insipid  object  j.o  eyes 
licate  complexion,  and  exhibiting  features  accustomed  to  the  glare  of  torches,  tapers, 
that  indicate  sensibility,  sit  without  the  gilding,  and  glitter:  they  will  be  turned 
l«ast  emotion,  and  behold  the  most  tender  with  loathing  aqd  disgust  from  the  green 
and  pathetic  scenes  of  Otway,  represented  mantle  of  the  spring,  so  gorgeously  adorn- 
with  all  the  energy  of  action  ;  so  happy  ed  with  buds  and  foliage,  flowers  and< 
had  she  been  in  her  efforts  to  conquer  the  blossoms,  to  contemplate  a  gaudy  ncgli- 
prejudices  of  nature.  She  had  been  trained  g6e,  striped  and  intersected  with  abrupt 
up  to  the  belief  that  nothing  was  more  unfriendly  tints,  that  fetter  the  masses  of 
awkward,  than  to  betray  a  sense  of  shame  light,  and  distract  the  vision ;  and  cut  and 
or  sympathy;  she  seemed  to  think  that  a  pinked  into  the  most  fantastic  forms  ;  and 
consent  of  passion  with  the  vulgar,  would  flounced  and  furbelowed,  patched  and 
impair  the  dignity  of  her  character ;  and  fringed,  with  all  the  littleness  of  art,  un- 
that  she  herself  ought  to  be  the  only  ob-  known  to^clegance.  Those  ears  that  are 
ject  of  approbation.  But  she  did  not  con-  offended  by  the  sweetly  wild  notes  of  the 
aider  that  such  approbation  is  seldom  ac-  thrush,  the  black-bird,  and  the  niglitin- 
quired  by  disdain  ;  and  that  want  of  feel-  gale,  the  distant  rawing  of  the  rook,  the 
ing  is  a  very  bad  recommendation  to  the  tender  cooing  of  the  turtle,  the  soft  sigh- 
human  heart.  For  my  own  share,  I  never  ing  of  reeds  and  osiers,  the  magic  mur- 
fail  to  take  a  survey  of  the  female  part  of  mur  of  lapsing  streams ;  will  be  regaled 
an  audience,  at  every  interesting  incident  and  ravished  by  the  extravagant  and  alarm- 
of  the  drama.  When  I  perceive  the  tear  ing  notes  of  a  squeaking  fiddle,  extracted 
stealing  down  a  lady*s  cheek,  and  the  sud-  by  a  musician  who  has  no  other  genius 
den  sigh  escape  from  her  breast,  I  am  at-  than  that  which  lies  in  his  fingers ;  they 
tracted  towards  her  by  an  irresistible  emo-  will  even  be  entertained  with  the  rattling 
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of  coache9,  the  nimbling  of  carts  and  the 
delicate  cry  of  cod  and  mackarel. 

The  sense  of  smelling  that  delights  in 
the  scent  of  cxcrementitious  animal  juices, 
such  as  mubk,  civet,  and  urinous  salts,  will 
loath  the  fragrancy  pf  new  mown  hay,  the 
hawthorn's  bloom,  .the  sweet  briar,  the 
honey-suckle,  and  the  rose ;  and  the  or- 
gans that  are  gratified  with  the  taste  of 
sickly  veal  which  has  been  bled  into  the 
palsy,  rotten  pullets  crammed  into  fevers^ 
brawn  made  up  of  dropsical  pig,  the  abor- 
tion of  pigeons  and  of  poultry,  ^sparagus 
gorged  with  the  crude  unwholesome  juice 
of  dung,  pease  without  substance,  peaches 
without  taste,  and  pine-apples  without 
flavour,  will  certainly  nauseate  the  na- 
tive, genuine,  and  salutary  taste  of  Welsh 
beef,  Banstead  mutton,  Hampshire  pork, 
and  baru*door  fowls  ;  whose  juices  are 
concocted  by  a  natural  digestion,  and 
whose  flesh  is  consolidated  by  free  air 
and  exercise. 

In  such  a  total  perversion  of  the  senses 
the  ideas  must  be  misrepresented,  the  pow- 
ers of  the  imagination  disordered,  and  the 
judgment  of  consequence  unsound.  The 
diiiease  is  attended  with  a  false  appetite, 
which  the  natural  food  of  the  mind  will 
not  satisfy.  It  must  have  sauces  com- 
pounded of  the  most  heterogeneous  trash. 
The  soul  seems  to  sink  into  a  kind  of 
sleepy  idiotir^m,  or  childish  vacancy  of 
thought.  It  is  diverted  by  toys  and  bau- 
bles, which  can  only  be  pleasing  to  the 
most  superficial  curiosity,  it  is  enlivened 
by  a  quick  succession  of  trivial  objects, 
that  glisten,  and  glance,  and  dance  before 
the  eye  ;  and,  like  an  infant  kept  awake 
and  inspirited  by  the  sound  of  a  rattle,  it 
must  not  only  be  dazzled  and  aroused, 
but  also  cheated,  hurried  and  perplexed 
by  the  artifice  of  deception,  business,  in- 
tricacy, and  intrigue,  which  is  a  kind  of 
low  juggle  that  may  be  termed  the  leger- 
demain of  genius.  This  being  the  case, 
it  cannot  enjoy,  nor  indeed  distinguish, 
the  charms  of  natural  and  moral  beauty 
or  decorum.  The  ingenuous  blush  of  na- 
tive innocence,  the  plain  language  of  an- 
cient faith  and  sincerity,  the  cheerful  re- 
signation to  the  will  of  heaven,  the  mu- 
tual affection  of  tlie  charities,  the  volun- 
tary respect  paid  to  superior  dignity  or 
station^  the  virtue  of  beneficence  extended 
even  to  the  brute  creation,  nay,  the  very 
crimson  glow  of  health  and  swelling  lines 
of  beauty,  are  despised,  detested,  scorned, 
.and  ridiculed,  as  ignorance,  rudeness, 
f Mticity,  and  superstition.        SinoUtU. 


§  72.     yfn  Essay  on  Suicide. 

The  last  sessions  deprived  us  of  thi 
only  surviving  member  of  a  society,  which 
(during  its  short  existence)  waa  equal  both 
in  principles  and  practice  to  the  Mohocks 
and  Hell-fire  club  of  tremendous  me- 
mory. This  society  was  composed  of  a 
few  broken  gamesters  and  desperate  young 
rakes,  who  threw  the  small  remains  of 
their  bankrupt  fortunes  into  one  commoo 
stock,  and  thence  assumed  the  naoie  of 
the  Last  Guinea  Club.  A  short  life  and 
a  merry  one,  was  their  favourite  majum; 
and  they  determined,  when  their  finances 
should  be  exhausted,  to  die  as  they  had 
lived,  like  gentlemen.  Some  of  thar 
members  had  the  luck  to  get  a  reprieve 
by  a  good  run  at  cards,  and  others  by 
snapping  up  a  rich  heiress  or  a  dowagers 
while  the  rest,  who  were  not  cat  off  io 
the  natural  way  by  duels  or  the  gallows, 
very  resolutely  made  \h«r  quietus  with 
laudanum  or  the  pistol.  The  \aslthat  re- 
mained of  this  society  had  very  calmly 
prepared  for  his  own  execution:  he  had 
cocked  his  pistol,  deliberately  placed 
the  muzzle  of  it  to  his  temple,  and  was 
just  going  to  pull  the  trigger,  wheo  he 
bethought  himself  that  he  could  employ  it 
to  better  purpose  upon  Hounslow-heath. 
This  brave  man,  however,  had  but  a  very 
short  respite,  and  was  obliged  to  sa&r 
the  ignominy  of  going  out  of  the  world  in 
a  vulgar  way,  by  an  halter. 

The  enemies  of  play  will  perhap*^  con- 
sider those  gentlemen,  who   boldly  stake 
their  whole  fortunes  at  the  gaming-table, 
in  the  same  view  with  these  desperadoes ; 
and  they  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  regard 
the  polite  and    honourable    assembly  at 
White's  as  a  kind  of  Last  Guinea  Club. 
Nothing,  they  will  say,  is  so  fluctuating  •» 
the  property  of  a  gamester,  who  (wheo 
luck  runs  against  him)  throws  away  whole 
acres  at  every  cast  of  the  dice,  and  whose 
houses  are  as  unsure  a  possession,  as  it 
they  were  built  with  cards.      Many,  in- 
deed, have  been  reduced  to  their  last  gui- 
nea at  this  genteel  gaming-house ;  but  the 
most  inveterate  enemies  to  Whitens  must 
allow,  that  it  is  but  now  and  then  that  a 
gamester  of  quality,  who  looks  upon  it 
as  an  even  bet  whether  there  is  another 
world,  takes  his  chance,   and  dispatches 
himself,  when  the  odds  are  against  him 
in  this. 

But   however  free  the   gentlemen  of 
White's  may  be  from  any  imputaUon  of 
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Ibis  kind,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  sai- 
cide  begins  to  prerail  so  generally,  that  it 
is  the  most  gallant  exploit,  by  which  our 
modern  heflx>e8  choose  to  signalize  them- 
selves ;  and  in  this,  indeed,  they  behave 
with  uncommon  prowess.  From  the  days 
of  Plato  down  to  these,  a  suicide  has  aU 
ways  been  compared  to  a  soldier  on  guard 
deserting  his  post:  but  I  should  rather 
consider  a  set  of  these  desperate  men, 
who  rush  on  certain  death,  as  a  body  of 
troops  sent  out  on  the  forlorn  hope.  1  hey 
meet  every  face  of  death,  however  horri- 
ble, with  the  utmost  resolution :  some 
blow  their  brains  out  with  a  pistol;  some 
expire,  like  Socrates,  by  poison ;  some 
fall,  like  Cato,  on  the  point  of  their  own 
swords  ;  and  others,  who  have  lived  like 
Nero,  affect  to  die  like  Seneca,  and  bleed 
to  death.  The  most  exalted  geniuses  I 
evei  remember  to  have  heard  of  were  a 
party  of  reduced  gamesters,  wh6  bravely 
resolved  to  pledge  each  other  in  a  bowl 
of  laudanum.  I  was  lately  informed  of  a 
gentleman,  who  went  among  his  usual 
companions  at  the  gaming-table  the  day 
before  he  made  away  with  himself, 
and  coolly  questioned  them,  which  they 
thought  the  easiest  and  genteelest  method 
of  going  out  of  the  world :  for  there  is  as 
much  difference  between  a  mean  person 
and  a  man  of  quality  in  their  manner  of 
destroying  themselves,  as  in  their  manner 
of  living.  The  poor  sneaking  wretch, 
starving  in  a  garret,  tucks  himself  up  in 
his  list  garters ;  a  second,  crossed  in 
lore,  drowns  himself  like  a  blind  puppy 
in  Rosamond's  pond ;  and  a  third  cuts 
his  throat  with  his  own  razor.  But  the 
man  of  fashion  almost  always  dies  by  a 
pistol;  and  even  the  cobbler  of  any  spirit 
goes  off  by  a  dose  or  two  extraordinary 
of  gin. 

But  this  false  notion  of  courage,  how- 
ever noble  it  may  appear  to  the  desperate 
and  abandoned,  in  reality  amounts  to  no 
more  than  the  resolution  of  the  highway- 
man, who  shoots  himself  with  his  own 
pistol,  when  he  finds  it  impossible  to  avoid 
being  taken.  All  practicable  means, 
therefore,  should  be  devised  to  extirpate 
such  absurd  bravery,  and  to  make  it  ap- 
pear every  way  horrible, odious,  contemp- 
tible and  ridiculous.  From  reading  the 
public  prints,  a  foreigner  might  be  natu- 
rally led  to  imagine,  that  we  are  the  most 
lunatic  people  in  the  whole  world.  Al- 
most every  day  informs  us,  that  the  coro- 
ner's inquest  has  sat  on  the  body  of  .some 


miserable  suicide,  and  brought  in  their 
verdict  lunacy ;  but  it  is  very  well  known, 
that  the  inquiry  has  not  been  made  into 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  deceased,  but  into 
his  fortune  and  family.  The  law  has  in- 
deed provided,  the  deliberate  self-mur- 
derer should  be  treated  like  a  brute,  and 
denied  the  rites  of  burial :  but  among 
hundreds  of  lunatics  by  purchase,  I  never 
knew  this  sentence  executed  but  on  one 
poor  cobbler,  who  hanged  himself  iu  his 
own  stall.  A  pennyless  poor  wretch,  who 
has  not  left  enough  to  defray  the  funeral 
charges,  may  perhaps  be  excluded  the 
churchyard ;  but  self-murder  by  a  pistol 
qualifies  the  polite  owner  for  a  sudden 
death,  and  entitles  him  to  a  pompous  bu- 
rial, and  a  monument,  setting  forth  his 
virtues,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Every 
man  in  his  sober  senses  must  wish,  that 
the  most  severe  laws  that  could  possibly 
be  contrived  were  enacted  against  sui- 
cides. This  shocking  bravado  never  did 
(and  I  am  confident  never  will,)  prevail 
among  the  more  delicate  and  tender  sex 
in  our  o^n  nation  :  though  history  in- 
forms us,  that  the  Roman  ladies  were 
once  so  infatuated  as  to  throw  off  the 
softness  of  their  nature,  and  commit  vio- 
lence on  themselves,  till  the  madness  was 
curbed  by  their  exposing  their  naked  bo- 
dies in  the  public  streets.  This,  I  think, 
would  afford  an  hint  for  fixing  the  like 
mark  of  ignominy  on  our  male  suicides ; 
and  I  would  have  every  lower  wretch  of 
this  sort  dragged  at  the  cart's  tail,  and 
afterwards  hung  in  chains  at  his  own 
door,  or  have  his  quarters  put  up  in  ter^ 
rorem  in  tbe  most  public  places,  as  a  re- 
bel to  his  Maker.  But  that  the  suicide 
of  quality  might  be  treated  with  more  re- 
spect, he  should  be  indulged  in  having 
.  bis  wounded  corpse  and  shattered  braips 
laid  (as  it  were)  in  state  for  some  days  ;. 
of  which  dreadful  spectacle  we  may  con- 
ceive the  horror  from  the  following  pic- 
ture drawn  by  Dryden : 

The  slayer  of  himself  too  saw  I  there: 
The  gore  congeal'd  was  clutter!  in  his  hair: 
With  eyes  half  clusM, and  mouth  witleupe  he  lay. 
And  grim  as  when  he  hreath'd  his  sullen  soul 
away. 

The  common  murderer  has  his  skele- 
ton preserved  at  Surgeons'  Hall,  in  order 
to  deter  others  from  being  guilty  of  the 
same  crime ;  and  I  think  it  would  not  be 
improper  to  have  a  charnel-house  set  apart 
to  receive  the  bones  of  these  more  unna- 
tural self-murderers,  in  which  monuments 
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should  be  «rect»d,  gitiog  an  accottot  of  bis  religion.    For  ibis  purpose  be  ■tteoJtf 
tbeir  dfatbs,  and  adorned  with  the  glori-  constantly  at  the  disputant  aodeties,  wbefe 
otts  ensigns  of  their  rashnesn,  the  rope,  the  he  bears  a  great  deal   about   free«wiU, 
knife,  the  sword,  or  the  pistol.  free-agency,    and  predesbnation,   tiH  at 
The  cause  of  theHO  frequent  self-mur-  length  he  is  conrinced  tbat  man  b  at  li« 
derH  among  us  has  been  generally  imputed  berty  to  do  as  be  pleases,  lays  his  misfor^ 
to  the  peculiar  temperature  of  our  climate,  tunes  to  the  charge  of  ProTideoce,  and 
Thu8  a  dull  day  is  looked  upon  as  a  na-  comforts  himself  tbat  be  was  ineritably 
tural  order  of  execution,  and  Englishmen  destined  to  be  tied  up  in  bis  own  garteif. 
mast  necessarily  shoot,  bang,  and  drown  The  courage    of  tbese  beroes  proeeeds 
tbemseWes  in  November.     That  our  spi-  from  the  same  principles,  whether  ihmy 
rits  are  in  some  measure  influenced  by  tbe  fall  by  their  own  hands,  or  those  of  Jack 
air,  cannot  be  denied :  but  we  are  not  Ketch :   the  suicide,   of  wbaterer  rank, 
such  mere  barometers,  as  to  be  driven  to  looks  death  in  tbe  face  without  shrinking; 
despair  and  death  by  the  small  degree  of  as  tbe  gallant  rogue  affects  an  easy  uncoo- 
gloom  that  our  winter  brings  with  it.     If  cern   under    Tyburn,  throws  away  the 
we  have  not  so  much  sunshine  as  some  psalm-book,  bids  the  cart  drive  off  with 
countries  in  tbe  world,  we  have  infinitely  an  oath,  and  swings  like  a  gentleman, 
more  than  many  others;  and  I  do  not  hear  CoTmotsseair. 
tbat  men  dispatch  themselves  by  dozens  ^     «                      >.  « 
in  Russia  or  Sweden,  or  that  they  are  §  73.     An  Enumeration  of  SvpertMunu 
unable  to  keep  up  their  spirits  even  in  the  observed  in  the  Couniry. 
total  darkness  of  Greenland.     Our  cli-  You  must  know,  Mr.  Town,  th^t  I  am 
mate  exempts  us  from  many  diseases,  to  just  returned  from  a  visit  of  a  fortnight  to 
which  other  more  southern   nations  are  an  old  aunt  in  tbe  North ;  where  1  was 
naturally  subject ;  and  I  can  never  be  per-  mightily  diverted  with  tbe  traditional  sn- 
Buaded,  tbat  being  born  near  tbe  north  perstitions,  which  are  most  religiously  pre- 
pole  is  a  physical  cause  for  self-murder.  served  in  the  family,  as  they  have  been 
Despair,  indeed,  is  the  natural  cause  of  delivered  down  (time  out  of  nund)  from 
tbese  shocking  actions ;  but  this  is  com-  their  sagacious  grandmothers, 
monly  despair  brought  on  by  wilful  extra*  When  I  arrived,  I  found  the  mistress 
vagance  and  debauchery.    Tbese  first  in-  of  the  bouse  very  busily  employed,  with 
▼olve  men  into  difficulties,  and  then  death  her  two  daughters,  in  nailing  an  horse- 
at  once  delivers  them  of  their  lives  and  shoe  to  the  threshold  of  the  door.    This, 
their  cares.     For  my  part,  when  I  see  a  they  told  mc,  was  to  guard  against  the 
voung  profligate  wantonly  squandering  spiteful  designs  of  an  old  woman,  who 
bis  fortune  in  bagnios  or  at  the  gaming*  was  a  witch,  and  had  threatened  to  do 
table,  I  cannot  help  looking  on  him  as  the  family  a  mischief^  because  one  of  my 
hastening  his  own  death,  and  in  a  man-  young  cousins  laid  two  straws  across,  to 
ner  digging  his  own  grave.    As  he  is  at  see  if  the  old  hag  could  walk  over  them, 
last  induced  to  kill  himself  by  motives  The  young  lady  assured  me,  that  she  had 
arising  from  his  vices,  I  consider  him  as  several  times  heard  Qoody  Cripple  mat- 
dying  of  some  disease  which  those  vices  tering  to  herself;  and  to  be  sure  she  was 
naturally  produce.     If  his  extravagance  Baying    the    Lord's  Prayer   backwards. 
has  been  chiefly  in  luxurious  eating  and  Besides,  the  old  woman  bad  very  often 
drinking,  I  imagine  him  poisoned  by  his  asked  them  for  a  pin :  but  they  took  care 
wines,  or  surfeited  by  a  favourite  dish  ;  never  to  give  her  any  thing  that  was  sharp, 
and  if  he  has  thrown  away  his  estate  in  because  she  should  not  bewitch  them. 
bawdy-houses,  I  conclude  him  destroyed  They  afterwards  told    me  many  other 
by  rottenness  and  filthy  diseases.  particulars  of  this  kind,  the  same  as  are 
Another  principal  csuse  of  the   fre-  mentioned  with  infinite  homoor  by  the 
quency  of  suicide  is  the  noble  spirit  of  Spbctator;  and  to  confirm  then,  they 
free-thinking,  which    has   diffused   itself  assured  me,  that  the  eldest  miss,  when 
among  all  ranks  of  people.      The  liber-  she  was  little,  used  to  haw  fits,  till  the 
tine  of  fashion  has  too  refined  a  taste  to  mother  flung  a  knife  at  another  cAd  witd^ 
trouble  himself  at  all  about  a  soul  or  an  (whom  the  devil  had  carried  off  in  an  Ugk 
beresfter ;    but  the  vulgar  infidel    is  at  wind),  and  fetched  blood  from  her. 
wonderful  pains  to  get  rid  of  his  Bible,  When  I  was  to  go  to  bed,  my  cimt 
and  labourt)  to  persuade  himself  out  of  made  u  thousand  apologies  for  not  piiUtng 
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me  in  the  best  room  Id  the  houiie;  which  a  brisk  husband ;  and  she  is  no  less  sure 
(she  said)  had  never  been  lain  in  since  the  of  a  good  one,  because  she  generally  has 
^eatb  of  an  old  washerwoman,  who  walk-  ill  luck  at  cards.  Nor  is  the  candle  less 
«d  every  night,  and  haunted  that  room  in  oracular  than  the  fire :  for  the  'squire  of 
particular^  They  fancied  that  the  old  the  parish  came  one  night  to  pay  them  a 
woman  had  bid  money  somewhere,  and  visit,  when  the  tallow  winding-sheet  point- 
could  not  rest  till  she  had  told  somebody ;  ed  towards  him ;  and  he  broke  his  neck 
and  my  cousin  assured  me,  that  she  might  soon  after  in  a  fox-chase.  My  aunt  one 
have  had  it  all  to  herself;  for  the  spirit  night  observed  with  great  pleasure  a  letter 
oaree  one  night  to  her  bed-side,  and  want-  in  the  candle;  and  the  very  next  day  one 
ed  to  tell  her,  but  she  had  not  courage  to  came  from  her  son  in  London.  We  knew 
apeak  to  it.  I  learned  also,  that  they  bad  when  a  spirit  was  in  the  room,  by  the  can- 
a  footman  once,  who  hanged  himself  for  die  burning  blue:  but  poor  cousin  Nan- 
love  ;  and  he  walked  for  a  great  while,  cy  was  ready  tp  cry  one  time,  when  she 
till  they  got  the  parson  to  lay  him  in  the  snuffed  it  out,  and  could  not  blow  it  in 
Red  Sea.  again,  though  her  sister  did  it  at  a  whiff, 

I  had  not  been  here  long,  when  an  ac-  and  consequently  triumphed  in  her  supe- 

eident  happened,  which  very  much  alarmed  rior  virtue. 

the  whole  family.  Towzer  one  night  We  had  no  occasion  for  an  almanack 
howled  most  terribly  ;  which  was  a  sure  or  the  weather  glass,  to  let  us  know  whe* 
sign,  that  somebody  belonging  to  them  ther  it  would  rain  or  shine.  One  even- 
would  die.  The  youngest  miss  declared,  ing  I  proposed  to  ride  out  with  my  cou- 
that  she  had  heard  the  hen  crow  that  sins  the  next  day  to  see  a  gentleman's 
morning ;  which  was  another  fatal  prog-  house  in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  my  aunt 
noetic.  They  told  me,  that,  just  before  assured  us  it  would  be  wet,  she  knew 
vncle  died,  1  owzer  howled  so  for  several  very  well,  from  the  shooting  of  her  corn, 
nights  together,  that  they  could  not  quiet  Besides,  there  was  a  great  spider  crawl- 
him ;  and  my  aunt  heard  the  dead-watch  ing  up  the  chimney,  and  the  blackbird  in 
tick  as  plainly  as  if  there  had  been  a  clock  the  kitchen  began  to  sing ;  which  were 
in  the  room ;  the  maid  too,  who  sat  up  both  of  them  as  certain  forerunners  of 
with  him,  heard  a  bell  toll  at  the  top  of  rain.  But  the  most  to  be  depended  on 
the  stairs,  the  very  moment  the  breath  in  these  cases  is  a  tabby  cat,  which  usual- 
went  out  of  his  body.  During  this  dis-  ly  lies  basking  on  the  parlour  hearth.  If 
eourse  I  overheard  one  of  my  cousins  the  cat  turned  her  tail  to  the  fire,  we  were 
whisper  the  other,  that  she  was  afraid  to  have  an  hard  frost;  if  the  cat  licked 
their  mamma  would  not  live  long;  for  she  her  tail,  rain  would  certainly  ensue, 
smelt  an  ugly  smell,  like  a  dead  carcass.  They  wondered  what  stranger  they  should 
They  had  a  dairy-maid,  who  died  the  see,  because  puss  washed  her  face  over 
very  week  after  an  hearse  had  stopt  at  her  left  ear.  The  old  lady  complained 
their  door  on  its  way  to  church:  and  the  of  a  cold,  and  her  eldest  daughter  re- 
eldest  miss,  when  she  was  but  thirteen,  marked  it  would  go  through  the  family  ; 
•aw  her  own  brother's  ghost  (who  was  for  she  observed  that  poor  Tab  had  sneez- 
gone  to  the  West  Indies),  walking  in  the  ed  several  times.  Poor  Tab,  however, 
garden ;  and  to  be  sure,  nine  months  af-  once  flew  at  one  of  my  cousins ;  for  which 
ter,  they  had  an  account,  that  he  died  she  had  like  to  have  been  destroyed,  as 
on  board  the  ship,  the  very  same  day,  the  whole  family  b^an  to  think  she  was 
and  hour  of  the  day,  that  miss  saw  lus  no  other  than  a  witch, 
apparition.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  you  the  several 

I  need  not  mention  to  you  the  common  tokens  by  which  they  know  whether  good 

incidents,  which  were  accounted  by  them  or  ill  luck  will  happen  to  them.     Spilling 

no  less  prophetic     If  a  cinder  popped  the  salt,  or  laying  knives  across,  are  every 

from  the  fire,  they  were  in  haste  to  eXa-  where  accounted  ill   omens;    but  a  pin 

mine  whether  it  was  a  purse  or  a  coffin,  with  the  head  turned  towards  you,  or  to 
They  were  aware  of  my  coming  long  be-  be  followed  by  a  strange  dog,  I  found 
fore  I  arrived,  because  they  had  seen  a  were  very  lucky.  I  heard  one  of  my  cou- 
fltranger  on  the  grate.    The  youngest  miss    sins  tell  the  cook-maid,  that  she  boiled 

will  let  nobody  use  the  poker  but  herself;  away  all  her  sweethearts,   because  she 

liecause,  when  she  stirs  the  fire,  it  always  had  let  her  dish-water  boil  over.     The 

Imms  bright,  which  is  a  sign  she  will  have  aame  yoong  lady  one  morning  came  down 
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to  breakfast  with  her  cap  wrong  side  out;  fhodcipg  practice  ofcarsing  and  swearing; 

which  the  mother  observing,  charged  her  a  practice,  which  (to  saj  nothing  at  pi»- 

not  to  alter  it  all  day,  for  fe^r  she  should  sent  of  its  impiety  and  profanenee«)  is  low 

turn  tuck.  and  indelicate,  and  places  the  man  of  qo4- 

But  above  all,  I  could   not  help  re-  lity  on  the  same  level  with  the  chairaua 

marking  the  various   prognostics   which  at  his  door.     A  gentleman  wonld  forfeit 

the  old  lady  and   her  daughters  used  to  all  pretensions  to  that  title,  who  should 

collect  from  almost  every  part  of  the  body,  choose  to  embellish  bis  discourse  with  tlie 

A  white  speck  upon  the  nails  made  them  oratory  of  Billingsgate,  and  convene  in 

as  sure  of  a  gift  as  if  they  had  it  already  the  style  of  an  oyster-woman ;  but  it  is 

in  their  pockets.     The  elder  sister  is  to  accounted  no  disgrace  to  him  to  ose  the 

have  one  husband  more  than  the  young-  same  coarse  expressions  of  carnag  and 

est,  because  she  has  one  wrinkle  more  m  swearing  with  the  meanest  of  the  mob. 

her  fort  head  ;    but  the  other  will  have  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  see  the  diSer- 

the  advantage  of  her  in  the  number  of  ence  between  a  B^-ead  or  a  GatUdem^m^^ 

children,  as  was  plainly  proved  by  snap-  minced  and  softened  by  a  genteel  pronua- 

ping  their  6nger-joints.     It  would  take  ciation  from  well-bred  lips,  and  the  same 

up  too  much  room  to  set  down- every  cir-  expression    bluntly  bolted  out  from   the 

cumstanca  which  I  observed  of  this  sort  broad    mouth   of   a   porter  or  hackney- 

during  my  stay  with  them :  I  shall  there-  coachman. 

fore  conclude  my  letter  with  the  several  I  shall  purposely  wave  making  any  re- 
remarks  on  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  far  flections  on  the  impiety  of  this  practice,  as 
as  I  could  learn  them  from  this  prophetic  I  am  satisfied  they  would  have  but  Utt\e 
family ;  for*as  I  was  a  relation,  you  know,  weight  either  with  the  beou-monde  or  the 
they  had  less  reserve.  canaille.      The  swearer  of  either  station. 

If  the  head  itches,  it  is  a  sign  of  rain,  devotes  himself  piecemeal,  as  it  were,  to 
If  the  head  aches,  it  is  a  profitable  pain,  destruction;  pours  out  anathemas  against 
If  you  have  the  tooth-ache,  you  don*t  his  eyes,  his  heart,  his  soul,  and  every  part 
love  true.  If  your  eye- brow  itches,  you  of  his  body  :  nor  does  he  scruple  to  ex- 
will  see  a  stranger.  If  your  right  eye  tend  the  same  good  wishes  to  the  limhi 
itches,  you  will  cry:  if  your  left,  you  and  joints  of  his  friends  and  acquaintance, 
will  laugh  :  but  left  or  right  is  good  at  This  they  both  do  with  the  same  fearless 
night.  If  your  nose  itches  you  will  shake  unconcern  ;  but  with  this  only  diflferenoe, 
.lands  with  or  kiss  a  fool,  drink  a  glass  of  that  the  gentleman  swearer  damns  him- 
wine,  run  against  a  cuckold's  door,  or  self  and  others  jvith  the  greatest  civility 
miss  them  all  four.  If  your  right  ear  or  and  good-  breeding  imaginable, 
cheek  burns,  your  left  friends  are  talking  My  predecessor  the  Tatler  gives  usta 
of  you ;  if  your  left,  your  right  friends  account  of  a  certain  humorist,  who  got 
are  talking  of  you.  If  your  elbow  itches,  together  a  party  of  noted  swearers  todio- 
you  will  change  your  bedfellow.  If  your  ner  with  him,  and  ordered  their  discourKS 
right  hand  itches,  you  will  pay  away  to  be  taken  down  in  short-hand;  which 
money  ;  if  your  left,  you  will  receive.  If  being  afterwards  repeated  to  them,  they 
your  stomach  itches,  you  will  eat  pud-  were  extremely  startled  and  surprised  at 
ding.  If  your  back  itches,  butter  will  be  their  own  common  talk.  A  dialogue  of 
rhL'ap  when  grass  grows  there.  If  your  this  nature  would  be  no  improper  sup- 
side  Itches,  somebody  is  wishing  for  you,  plement  to  Swift's  polite  converudiim ; 
If  your  gartering-place  itches,  you  will  though,  indeed,  it  would  appear  too 
go  to  a  strange  place.  If  your  foot  itches,  shocking  to  be  set  down  in  print.  But  I 
you  will  tread  upon  strange  ground,  cannot  help  wishing,  that  it  were  poeii- 
Lastly,  if  you  shiver,  somebody  is  walk-  ble  to  draw  out  a  catalogue  of  the  fa- 
ing  over  your  grave.  Coniun$uur,  shionable  oaths  and  curses  in  present  use 
t  -^  e  •  J  I-  *  ft  *t  Arthur's,  or  at  any  other  polite  ass^ra- 
§  74.  Su:eanfig  anmdehcaU  ob  well  as  a  ^^^ .  ^y  ^hich  means  the  company  them* 
vncked  Praxitwe.  selves  would  be  led  to  imaginiihat  their 

•^  there  are  some  vices  which  the  vul-  conversation  had  been  carried  on  between 

S'lh     *  P'^esumed  to  copy  from  the  great,  the  lowest  of  the  mob  ;  and  they  would 

cond  '^  ^e  others  which  the  great  have  blush  to  find,  that  they  had  gleaned  the 

Amo^^tW  V*  ^^"^^  ^'■^™  ^^«  ^M\ffiT.  choicest  phrases  from  lanes  and  alleys, 

6  uese,  I  cannot  but  set  down  the  and  enriched  their  discourse  with  the  ^ 
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ginl  dialect  of  Wapping  and  Broad  St.  after  they  had  been  very  eloquent  in  this 
Giles's.  kind  of  rhetoric,  so  natural  to  the  gentle- 
The  legislature  has    indeed  provided  men  of  the  army,  the  worthy  dean  took 
against  this  uSence,  by  affixing  a  penalty  occasion  to  tell  a  story  in   his  turn,  in 
on  every  delinquent  according  to  his  sta-  which  he  frequently  repeated  the  words 
tion ;  but  this  law,  like  those  made  against  bottle  and  glass^  instead  of  the  Msual  ex- 
gaming,  is  of  no  effect,  while  the  gen-  pIetive8ofGor/,</eui7,  and  (famn,  which  be 
teeler  sort  of  swearers  put  forth  the  same  did  not  think  quite  so  becoming  for  one  of 
execrations  at  the  hazard-table  or  in  the  his  cloth  to  make  free  with.     I  would  re- 
tennis-courts,  which  the   more  ordinary  commend  it  to  our  people  of  fashion  to 
gamesters  repeat,  with  the  same  impunity,  make   use  of  the  like  innocent  phrases 
over  the  shuffle-board  or  in  the  skittle-  whenever  they  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
alley.     Indeed,  were  this  law  to  be  rigor-  course  to  these  substitutes  for  thought  and 
ously  put  in  execution,  there  would  ap-  expression.      **  Bottle  and  glass"  might 
pear  to  be  little  or  no  proportion  in  the  be  introduced  with  great  energy  in  the 
punishment :  since  the  gentleman  would  table-talk  at  the  King's  Arms  or  St.  Al- 
escape  by  depositing  his  crown;   while  ban's  taverns.     The  gamester  might  be 
the   poor   wretch,  who   cannot   raise   a  indulged,  without  offence,  in  swearing  by 
shilling,   must  be  clapt  into  the  stocks,  the  **  knave  of  clubs,"  or  '*  the  curse  of 
or  sent  to  Bridewell.     But  as  the  offence  Scotland ;"  or  he  might  with  some  pro- 
is  exactly  the  same,  I  would  also  have  no  priety  retain  the  old  execration  of  '*  the 
distinction  made  in  the  treatment  of  the  deuce  take  it."      The  beau  should  be  al- 
offenders :  and  it  would  be  a  most  ridi-  lowed  to  swear  by  his  **  gracious  self," 
culous  but  a  due  mortification  to  a  man  which  is  the  god  of  his  idolatry;  and  the 
of  quality,  to  be  obliged  to  thrust  his  leg  common    expletives    should    consist  of 
through  the  same  stocks  with  a  carman  **  upon  my  word  and  upon  my  honour ;" 
or  a  coal-heaver ;  since  he  first  degraded  which  terms,  whatever  sense  they  might 
himself,  and   qualified  himself  for  their  formerly  bear,  are  at  present  understood 
company,  by  talking  in  the  same  mean  only  as  words  of  course,  without  mean- 
dialect,  ing.  Connoisseur, 

lam  aware  that  it  will  be  pleaded  in     .  ^.      cr         .t       rr  /*.?    o  >i. 

excuse  for  this  practice,  that  oaths  and    h75.    Sympathy  a  Sottroe  of  UuSubhme. 

curses  are  intended  only  as  mere  exple-  It  is  by  the'^passion  of  sympathy  that 
tives,  which  serve  to  round  a  period,  we  enter  into  the  concerns  of  others;  that 
and  give  a  grace  and  spirit  to  conversation,  we  are  moved  as  they  are  moved,  and  are 
But  there  are  still  some  old-fashioned  never  suffered  to  be  indifferent  specta- 
creatures,  who  adhere  to  their  common  tors  of  almost  any  thing  which  men  can 
acceptation,  and  cannot  help  thinking  it  do  or  suffer.  For  sympathy  must  be  con- 
a  very  serious  matter,  that  a  man  should  sidered  as  a  sort  of  ijubstitution,  by  which 
devote  his  body  to  the  devil,  or  call  down  we  are  put  into  the  place  of  another  man, 
damnation  on  his  soul.  Nay,  the  swearer  and  affected  in  a  good  measure  as  he  is 
himself,  like  the  old  man  in  the  fable  call-  affected ;  so  that  this  passion  may  either 
ing  upon  death,  would  be  exceeding  loath  partake  of  the  nature  of  those  which  re- 
to  be  taken  at  his  word ;  and  while  he  gard  self-preservation,  and  turning  upon 
wishes  dentruction  to  every  part  of  his  pain  may  be  a  source  of  the  sublime ;  or 
body,  would  be  highly  concerned  to  have  it  may  turn  upon  ideas  of  pleasure,  and 
a  limb  rot  away,  his  nose  fall  off*,  or  an  then,  whatever  has  been  said  of  the  social 
eye  drop  out  x)f  the  socket  It  would  affections,  whether  they  regard  society  in 
therefore  be  advisable  to  substitute  some  general,  or  only  some  particular  modes  of 
other  terms  equaily  unmeaning,  and  at  the  it,  may  be  applicable  here, 
same  time  remote  from  the  vulgar  cursing  It  is  by  this  principle  chiefly  that 
and  swearing.  poetry,  painting,  and  other  affecting  arts. 
It  is  recorded  to  the  honour  of  the  fa-  transfuse  their  passions  from  one  breast 
mous  Dean  Stanhope,  that  in  his  younger  to  another,  and  are  often  capable  of  graft- 
days,  when  he  was  chaplain  to  a  regiment,  ing  a  delight  on  wretchedness,  misery, 
be  reclaimed  the  oflicers,  who  were  much  and  death  itself.  It  is  a  common  observ- 
addicted  to  this  vulgar  practice,  by  the  ation,  that  objects,  which  in  the  reality 
following  method  of  reproof:  One  even*  would  shock,  are,  in  tragical  and  such 
.  i/ig,  as  they  were  all  in  company  together,  like  representations,  the  source  of  a  very 
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higb  species  of  pleasure.  This,  taken  as 
a  fact,  has  been  the  cause  of  much  rea- 
soning.  This  satisfaction  has  been  com- 
monly attributed,  first,  to  the  comfort  we 
receive  in  considering  that  so  melancholy 
a  story  is  no  more  than  a  fiction:  and 
neirt,  the  contemplation  of  our  own  free- 
dom from  the  evils  we  see  represented.  I 
am  afraid  it  is  a  practice  much  too  com- 
mon in  inquiries  of  this  nature,  to  attri- 
bute the  cause  of  feelings  which  merely 
arise  from  the  mechanical  structure  of  our 
bodies,  or  from  the  natural  frame  and  con- 
stitution of  our  minds,  to  certain  conclu- 
sions of  the  reasoning  faculty  on  the  ob- 
jects presented  to  us ;  for  1  have  some 
reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  influence  of 
reason  in  producing  our  passions  is  no- 
thing near  so  extensive  as  is  commonly  be- 
lieved. Burke  on  the  Sublime, 

§  76.    Effects  of  Sumpaihy  in  the  Digresses 

of  others. 

To  examine  this  point  concerning  the 
effect  of  tragedy  in  a  proper  manner,  we 
must  previously  consider,  how  we  are  af- 
fected by  the  feelings  of  our  fellow-crea- 
tures in  circumstances  of  real  distress.  I 
am  convinced  we  have  a  degree  of  delight, 
and  that  no  small  one,  in  the  real  misfor- 
tunes and  pains  of  others ;  for,  let  the 
affection  be  what  it  will  in  appearance,  if 
it  does  not  make  us  shun  such  objects,  if, 
on  the  contrary,  it  induces  us  to  approach 
them,  if  it  makes  us  dwell  upon  them,  in 
this  case  I  conceive  we  must  have  a  de- 
light or  pleasure,  of  some  species  or  other, 
in  contemplating  objects  of  this  kind.  Do 
we  not  read  the  authentic  histories  of 
scenes  of  this  nature  with  as  much  plea- 
sure as  romances  or  poems  where  the  in- 
cidents are  fictitious  ?  The  prosperity  of 
DO  empire,  nor  the  grandeur  of  no  king, 
can  so  agreeably  affect  in  the  reading,  as 
the  ruin  of  the  state  of  Macedon  and  the 
distress  of  its  unhappy  prince.  Such  a 
catastrophe  touches  us  in  history,  as  much 
as  the  destruction  of  Troy  does  in  fable. 
Our  delight  in  cases  of  this  kind  is  very 
greatly  heightened,  if  the  sufferer  be  some 
excellent  person  who  sinks  under  an  un- 
worthy fortune.  Scipio  and  Cato  are 
both  virtuous  characters:  but  we  are  more 
deeply  affected  by  the  violent  death  of 
the  one,  and  the  ruin  of  the  great  cause 
he  adhered  to,  than  with  the  deserved  tri- 
umphs and  uninterrupted  prosperity  of 
the  other;  for  terror  is  a  passion  which  al- 
ways produces  delight  when  it  does  not 


press  too  close,  and  pity  is  a  passioa  ac- 
companied with  pleasure,  because  it  ma 
from  love  and  social  affection.  Wken* 
ever  we  are  formed  by  nature  to  any  tc- 
tive  purpose,  the  passion  which  animates 
us  to  it  is  attended  witb  delight,  or  a 
pleasure  of  some  kind,  let  the  subject  mat- 
ter be  what  it  will ;  and  as  our  Cfipator 
has  designed  we  should  be  united  toge- 
ther by  so  strong  a  bond  as  that  of  sym- 
pathy, he  has  therefore  twisted  along  with 
It  a  proportionable  quantity  of  this  ingre- 
dient ;  and  always  in  the  greatest  propor- 
tion where  our  sympathy  is  most  wanted, 
in  the  distresses  of  others.  If  this  pas- 
sion was  simply  painfu),  we  should  shnn, 
with  the  greatest  care,  all  persons  aod 
places  that  could  excite  such  a  passion,  as 
some,  who  are  so  far  gone  in  indolence  ai 
not  to  endure  any  strong  impression,  ac- 
tually do.  But  the  case  ia  widely  differ- 
ent  with  the  greater  part  of  mankind ; 
there  is  no  spectacle  we  so  eagerly  pur- 
sue, as  that  of  some  uncommon  and  griev- 
ous calamity  ;  so  that  whether  the  mis- 
fortune is  before  our  eyes,  or  whether 
they  are  turned  back  to  it  in  history,  it 
always  touches  with  delight ;  but  it  is  oot 
an  unmixed  delight,  but  blended  with  no 
small  uneasiness.  The  delight  we  have 
in  such  things,  hinders  us  from  shunning 
scenes  of  misery ;  and  the  pain  we  feci, 
prompts  us  to  relieve  ourselves  in  reliev- 
ing those  who  suffer ;  and  all  this  aole- 
cedent  to  any  reasoning,  by  an  instinct 
that  works  us  to  its  own  purposes,  witboot 
our  concurrence.  Rid, 

§  77.      Tears  not  unworthy  t^an  Hero. 

If  tears  are  arguments   of  cowardice, 
what  shall  I  say  of  Homer^s  hero  ?  Shall 
Achilles   pass   for   timorous   because  he 
wept,   and  wept  on  less  occasions  than 
i^neas  ?     Herein  Virgil  must  be  granted 
to  have  excelled  his  master.     For  once 
both    heroes    are    described     lameotiiig 
their  lost  loves  ;  Driseis  was  taken  away 
by  force  from  the  Grecian  ;  Creusa  was 
lost  for  ever  to  her  husband.     But  Achil- 
les went  roaring  along  the  salt  sea-shore, 
and  like  a  booby  was  complaining  to  his 
mother,  when   he  should  have  revenged 
his  injury  by  his  arms.      .^neas  took  a 
nobler  course;    for,  having  secured  his 
father  and  son,  he  repeated  all  his  former 
dangers  to  have  found  his  wife,  if  she  had 
been  above  ground. 

And  here  your  lordship  may  observe 
the  address  of  Virgil ;  it  was  not  for  no- 
thing that  this  passage  was  related  with 
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all  these  tender  circumstaDces.  ^neas  of  all  the  powers  of  acting  and  reasoning 
told  it;  Dido  beard  it.  That  be  had  as  fear;  for  fear  being  an  apprehension 
been  so  affectionate  a  husband,  was  no  ill  of  pain  or  death,  it  operates  in  a  manner 
argument  to  the  coming  dowager,  that  he  that  resembles  actual  pain.  Whaterer 
might  prove  as  kind  to  her.  Virgil  has  a  therefore  is  terrible  with  regard  to  sight, 
thousand  secret  beauties,  though  I  have  is  sublime  too,  whether  this  cause  of  ter- 
not  leisure  to  remark  them.  ror  be  endued  with  greatness  of  dimen- 

Segrais,  on  the  subject  of  a  hero  shed-    sions  or  not ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  look 
ding  tears,  observes,  that  historians  conw    on  any  thing  as  trifling  or  contemptible, 
meud  Alexander  for  weeping  when  he    that  may  be  dangerous.     There  are  many 
read  the  mighty  actions  of  Achilles;  and    animals,  who,    though   far    from    being 
JuliuH  Cesar  is  likewise  praised,  when,    large,  are  yet  capable  of  raising  ideas  of 
out  of  the  same  noble  envy,  he  wept  at    the  sublime,  because  they  are  considered 
the  victories  of  Alexander.     But  if  we    as  objects  of  terror ;  as  serpents  and  poi- 
observe  more  closely,  we  shall  find  that    sonous  animals  of  almost  all  kinds.    Even 
the  tears  of  i^neas  were  always  on  a  lau«    to  things  of  great  dimensions,  if  we  an- 
dable  occasion.     Thus  he  weeps  out  of    nex  any  adventitious  idea  of  terror,  they 
compassion   and    tenderness  of    nature,    become  without  comparison  greater.    An 
when  in  the  temple  of  Carthage  he  beholds    even  plain  of  a  vast  extent  on  land,  is 
the  picture  of  his  friends,  who  sacrificed    certainly  no  mean  idea;  the  prospect  of 
their  lives  in  defence  of  their  country.  He    such  a  plain  maybe  as  extensive  as  a 
deplores  the  lamentable  end  of  his  pilot    prospect  of  the  ocean ;  but  can  it  ever 
Palinurus ;  the  untimely  death  of  young    fill  the  mind  with  any  thing  so  great  as 
Pallas  his  confederate;  and  the  rest,  which    the  ocean  itself?     This  is  owing  to  seve« 
I  omit.      Yet  even  for  these  tears,  his    ral  causes,  but  it  is  owing  to  none  more 
wretched  critics  dare  condemn  him.  They    than  to  this,  that  the  ocean  is  an  object 
make  iEneas  little  better  than  a  kind  of    of  no  small  terror. 
St.  Swithin's  hero,  always  raining.     One  Burke  on  ikd  SuhHme. 

of  these  censors  is  bold  enough  to  ar-  ,    . ,  t^  .  ^^ 

raign  him  of  cowardice,  when,  in  the  be-    $^9.  Tragedy  compared  wUh  EptcPoeify. 

ginning  of  the  first  book,  he  not  only  To  raise,  and  afterwards  to  calm  the 
weeps  but  trembles  at  an  approaching  passions;  to  purge  the  soul  from  pride, 
storm :  by  the  examples  of  human  miseries  which 

Bxtempio  £ne«  .olvantur  frigore  membra :  ^^f"'  *«  greatest ;  in  few  words,  to  ex- 

lagemit,etdupliceftendeo>a<ltideraprima,Jcc.  P«'  arrogance  and  introduce  compassnon, 

„           . .   I ,                      ,  ,         ,  are  the  greatest  effects  of  tragedy.    Great, 

But  to  this  I  have  answered  formerly,  j  ^^^^  ^^f^,^  if  ^^^     ^^^^  altogether  as 

that  his  fear  was  not  for  himself,  but  his  j^^j      „  jhey  are  pompous.    But  are  ha- 

people.    And  what  can  give  a  sovereign  j,j,g  ,^  ^e  introduced  at  three  houre  warn- 

«  better  commendation,  or  recommend  j        are  radical  diseases  so  suddenly  ro- 

ahero  more  to  the  affection  of  the  reader?  „„^^^     ^  mountebank  may  promise 

They  were  threatened  with  a  tempest,  and  .uch  a  cure,  but  a  skilful  physician  will 

he  wept:   he  was  promised  Italy,    and  not  undertake  it     An  epic  poem  is  not 

therefore  he  prayed  for  the  accomplish-  ^  „„^,,  i„  l^t^     it  ^^^^  leisurely; 

meiit  of  that  promise.    All  this  in  the  ^j^  ^^  ^^1^,^  i,  „,^^  ,^  g,^^ 

beginning  of  a  storm ;  therefore  he  shewed  ^ut  the  cure  is  likely  to  be  more  perfect, 

the  more  early  piety,   and  the    quicker  ^he  effects  of  tragedy,  as  I  said,  are  too 

sense  of  cotnpassion.     Thus  much  1  have  yiolent  to  be  lasting.      If  it  bo  answered, 

often  to 
repeated; 

_-.,--  ,11.  ""»  -  tacitly  to  confess,    that  there  is 

never  sufficiently  commend,  that  the  an-    ^^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^     ^^  th^„  i„ 

raents  amounted  drowning  an  accursed  tragedies.     A  man  is  humbled  one 

death.     So  that  if  we  grant  him  to  have     .     '  ^^  y,       -j^   ,3t„,„g   ,i^   „^j^ 

been  afraid,  he  had  just  occasion  for  that  chemical  medicines  are  observed  to  re- 

fear,  both  in  relation  to  himself  and  to  his  jj^^  ^^^^^  than  to  cure;  for  it  is  the 

8'»'>je«'t8.  Dryden.  jj^j^^^  ^f  ^pi^tg  to  make  swifl  impres- 

$78.     Terror  a  Sovrce  of  the  Svblime.  sions,  but  not  deep.      Galenical  decoe- 

No  pamioB  so  efiectually  robs  the  mind  tions,  to  which  I  may  properly  compare 
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an  epic  poem,  haTe  more  of  body  ia 
ihem;  ihey  work  by  their  substance  and 
their  weight.  It  is  one  reason  of  Aristo- 
tle*8  to  prove  that  tragedy  ia  the  more 
noble,  because  it  turns  in  a  shorter  com- 
pass, the  M'hole  action  being  circum- 
scribed within  the  space  of  four-and- 
twenty  hours.  He  might  proTe  as  well 
that  a'  mushroom  ia  to  be  preferred  before 
a  peach,  becaube  it  shoots  up  in  the  com- 
pass of  a  night.  A  chariot  may  be  dri- 
ven round  the  pillar  in  less  space  than  a 
large  machine,  because  the  bulk  is  not 
so  great  Is  the  moon  a  more  noble 
planet^  than  Saturn,  because  she  makes 
her  revolution  in  less  than  thirty  days ; 
and  he  in  little  lesa  than  thirty  years  T 
Both  their  orbs  are  in  proportion  to  their 
several  magnitude*  ;  and,  consequently, 
the  quickness  or  slowness  of  their  mo- 
tion, and  the  time  of  their  circumvolu- 
tions, is  no  argument  of  the  greater  or 
less  perfection.  And  besides,  what  vir- 
tue is  there  in  a  tragedy,  which  is  not 
contained  in  an  epicjpoem  ]  where  pride 
is  humbled,  virtue  rewarded,  and  vice 
punished  ;  and  those  more  amply  treated 
than  the  narrowness  of  the  drama  can  ad- 
mit ?  the  shining  Quality  of  an  epic  hero, 
his  magnanimity,  his  constancy,  his  pa- 
tience, his  piety,  or  whatever  cbaracteris- 
tical  virtue  his  poet  gives  him,  raises  6rst 
our  admiration :  we  are  naturally  prone 
to  imiUte  what  we  admire ;  and  frequent 
acts  produce  a  habit.  If  the  hero's  chief 
quality  be  vicious,  as,  for  example,  the 
choler  and  obstinate  desire  of  vengeance 
in  Achilles,  yet  the  moral  is  iustrucuve  : 
and,  besides,  we  are  informed  in  the  very 
proposition  of  the  Iliad,  that  this  anger 
was  pernicious :  that  it  brought  a  thou- 
sand ills  on  the  Grecian  camp.  The 
courage  of  Achilles  is  proposed  to  imi- 
tation, not  his  pride  and  disobedience  to 
his  general,  nor  his  brutal  cruelty  to  his 
dead  enemy,  nor  the  selling  his  body  to 
his  father :  we  abhor  those  actions  while 
we  read  them,  and  what  we  abhor  we 
never  imitate :  the  poet  only  shews  thero^ 
like  rocks  or  quicksands,  to  be  shunned. 

By  this  example  the  critics  have  con- 
cluded, that  it  is  not  necessary  the  man- 
ners of  the  hero  should  be  virtuous.  They 
are  poetically  good,  if  they  are  of  a  piece, 
lliough  where  a  character  of  perfect  virtue 
is  set  before  us,  His  more  lovely:  for  there 
the  whole  hero  is  to  be  imitated.  This  is 
the  i£neas  of  Virgil :  this  is  that  idea  of 
perfection  in  an  epic  poem,  which  painters 


and  statuaries  hav«  only  in  their  miiidf, 
and  which  no  hands  are  able  to  expres. 
These  are  the  beauties  of  a  God  in  a  ha- 
man  body.  When  the  picture  of  Achiiiai 
is  drawn  in  tragedy,  he  is  taken  with  those 
warts  and  moles,  and  hard  featum,  by 
thoss  who  represent  him  on  the  stage,  or 
he  is  no  more  Achilles ;  for  his  cteator  Ho- 
mer has  so  described  him.  Yet  even  thoi 
he  appears  a  perfect  hero,  tbo«igh  an  im- 
perfect character  of  virtue.  Horace  paintii 
him  after  Homer,  and  delivers  him  to  be 
copied  on  the  stage  with  all  those  imperfec- 
tions ;  therefore  they  are  either  not  faulti 
in  an  heroic  poem,  or  faults  common  to  the 
drama.  After  all,  on  the  whole  merits  of 
the  case,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  epic  poem  is  more  for  the  manners,  and 
tragedy  for  the  passions.  The  passions,  as 
I  have  said,  are  violent ;  and  acutedistem- 
pers  require  medicines  of  a  strong  and 
speedy  operation.  Ill  habits  of  the  mind 
and  chronical  diseases  are  to  be  corrected 
by  degrees,  and  cured  by  alteratives: 
wherein  though  purges  are  sometimes  ne- 
cessary, yet  diet,  good  air,  and  moderate 
exercise  have  the  greatest  part.  The  mat- 
ter being  thus  stated,  it  will  appear  that 
both  sorts  of  poetry  are  of  use  for  their 
proper  ends.  The  stage  is  active,  the  epic 
poem  works  at  greater  leisure,  yet  is  active 
too,  when  need  requires ;  for  dialogue  is 
imitated  by  the  drama,  from  the  more  ao 
tive  parts  of  it.  One  puts  off  a  fit  like  the 
quinquina,  and  relieves  us  only  for  a  time; 
the  other  roots  out  the  distemper,  andgives 
a  healthful  habit.  The  sun  enlighteos  and 
cheers  us,  dispels  fogs,  and  warms  the 
ground  with  his  daily  beams;  but  tbecora 
IS  sowed,  increases,  is  ripened,  and  reaped 
for  use,  in  process  of  time,  and  its  proper 
season.  I  proceed  from  the  greatness  of 
the  action  to  the  dignity  of  the  actors ;  I 
mean  to  the  persons  employed  in  botk 
poems.  There  likewise  tragedy  will  be 
seen  to  borrow  from  the  epopee ;  and  that 
which  borrows  is  always  of  less  dignity, 
because  it  ha.^  not  of  its  own.  A  subjet^ 
'tis  true,  may  lend  to  his  sovereign ;  bat 
the  act  of  borrowing  makes  the  king  infe- 
rior, because  he  wants,  and  the  subject 
supplies.  And  suppose  the  persons  of  the 
drama  wholly  fabulous,  or  of  the  poet's 
invention,  yet  heroic  poetry  gave  him  the 
examples  of  that  invention ;  because  itwas 
first,  and  Homer  the  common  father  of  the 
stage.  I  know  not  of  any  one  advantage 
which  tragedy  can  bOast  above  heroic  poe- 
try, but  that  it  is  represented  to  the  view. 
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as  well  as  read  :  and  iDstractB  in  the  closet,  them,  sunk  in  oblivion;  Greece  consi- 
as  well  as  on  the  theatre.  This  is  an  un-  dered  hereelf  as  the  mistress,  if  not  as  the 
contested  excellence,  and  a  chief  branch  of  parent  of  arts,  her  language  contained  all 
its  prerogative ;  yet,  I  may  be  allowed  to  that  was  supposed  to  be  known,  and,  ex- 
say  without  partiality,  that  herein  the  ac-  cept  the  sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tors  share  the  poet*s  praise.  Your  lordship  tament,  I  know  not  that  the  library  of 
knows  some  modern  tragedies  which  are  Alexandria  adopted  any  thing  from  a  fo- 
beautiful  on  the  stage,  and  yet  I  am  con-  reign  tongue. 

fident  you  would  not  read  them.  Tryphon,         The  Romans  confessed  themselves  the 

the  stationer,  complains  they  are  seldom  scholars  of  the  Greek,  and  do  not  appear 

asked  for  in  his  shop.     The  poet  who  to  have  expected,  what  has  since  happen- 

ilourished  in  the  scene,  is  damned  in  the  ed,  that  the  ignorance  of  succeeding  ages 

quelle  ;  nay  more,  is  not  esteemed  a  good  would  prefer  them  to  their  teachers.  Every 

poet,  by  those  who  see  and  hear  his  extra-  man  who  in  Rome  aspired  to  the  praise  of 

vagances  with  delight.     They  are  a  sort  literature,  thought  it   necessary  to  learn 

of  stately  fustian  and  lofty  childishness.  Greek,  and  bad  no  need  of  versions  when 

Nothing   but   nature  can    give  a  sincere  they  could  study  the  originals.     Transla- 

pleasure :  where  that  is  not  imitated,  'tis  tion,  however,  was  not  wholly  neglected, 

grotesque  painting;  the  tine  woman  ends  Dramatic  poems  could  be  understood  by 

in  a  fishes  tail.  Dri^den.  the  people  in  no  language  but  their  own, 

J,  and  the  Romans  were  sometimes  enter- 

§  80.  HisUiry  of  rranslations.  ^^^^  ^j^h  ^y^^  tragedies  of  Euripides  and 

Among  the  studies  which  have  exer-  the  comedies  of  Menander.     Other  works 

cised  the  ingenious  and  the  learned  for  were  sometimes  attempted;    in   an   old 

more  than  three  centuries,  none  has  been  scholiast  there  is  mention  of  a  Latin  Iliad, 

more  diligently  or  more  successfully  cul-  and  we  have  not  wholly  lost  Tuliy's  ver- 
tivated  than   the  art  of  translation;  bf-^sion  of  the  poem  of  Aratus;  but  it  does 

which  the  impediments  which  bar  the  way  not  appear  that  any  man  grew  eminent  by 

to  science  are,  in  some  measure  removed,  interpreting  another,  and  perhaps  it  was 

and  the  multiplicity  of  languages  become  more  frequent  to  translate  for  exercise  or 

less  incommodious.  amusement  than  for  fame. 

Of  every  other  kind  of  writing,  the  an-  The  Arabs  were  the  first  nation  who 

cients  have  left  us  models  which  all  sue-  felt  the  ardour  of  translation  :   when  they 

ceeding  ages  have  laboured  to  imitate ;  had  subdued  the  eastern  provinces  of  the 

but  translation  may  justly  be  claimed  by  Greek  empire,  they  found  their  captives 

the  moderns  as  their  own.     In  the  first  wiser  than  themselves,  and  made  haste  to 

ages  of  the  world  instruction  was  com-  relieve  their  wants   by  imparted  know- 

monly  oral,  and  learning  traditional,  and  ledge.    They  discovered  that  many  might 

what  was  not  written  could  not  be  trans-  grow  wise  by  the  labour  of  a  few,  and 

lated.     When  alphabetical  writing  made  that  improvements  might  be  made  with 

the  conveyance  of  opinions  and  the  trans-  speed,  when  they  had  the  knowledge  of 

mission  of  events  more  easy  and  certain,  former  ages  in  their  own  language.  They 

literature  did  not  flourish  in  more  than  therefore  made  haste  to  lay  hold  on  me- 

one  country  at  once ;  for  distant  nations  dicine  and  philosophy,  and  turned  their 

bad  little  commerce  with  each  other,  and  chief  authors  into  Arabic.    Whether  they 

those  few,  whom  curiosity  sent    abroad  attempted  the  poems  is  not  known  ;  their 

in  quest  of  improvement,  delivered  their  literary  zeal  was  vehement,  but  it  was 

acquisitions  in  their  own  manner,  desirous  short,  and  probably  expired  before  they 

perhaps  to  be  considered  as  the  inventors  had  time  to  add  the  arts  of  elegance  to 

of  that  which  they   had   learned   from  those  of  necessity. 

others.  The  study  of  ancient  literature  was  in- 

The  Greeks  for  a  time  travelled  into  terrupted  in  Europe  by  the  irruption  of 

Egypt,  but  they  translated  no  books  from  the  northern  nations  who  subverted  the 

the  Egyptian  language ;    and  when  the  Roman  empire,  and  erected  new  kingdoms 

Macedonians  had  overthrown  the  empire  with  new  languages.     It  is  not  strange 

of  Persia,  the  countries  that  became  sub-  that  such  confusion  should  suspend  lite- 

ject  to  the  Grecian  dominion  studied  only  rary  attention ;  those  who  lost,  and  those 

the  Grecian  literature.     The  books  of  the  who   gained   dominion,  had   immediate 

conquered  natioosy  if  they  had  any  among  difficulties  to  encouateTy  and  immediate 
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miseries  to  redress,  and  had  little  leisure, 
amidst  the  yiolence  of  war,  the  trepida- 
tion of  flight,  the  distresses  of  forced  mi- 
gration, or  the  tumults  of  unsettled  coih 
quest,  to  inquire  after  speculative  truth, 
to  enjoy  the  amusement  of  imaginary  ad- 
ventures, to  know  the  history  of  former 
ages,  or  study  the  events  of  any  other 
lives.  But  no  sooner  had  this  chaos  of 
dominion  sunk  into  order,  than  learning 
began  a?ain  to  flourish  in  the  calm  of 
peace.  iVhen  life  and  possessions  were 
secure,  convenience  and  enjoyment  were 
soon  sought,  learning  was  found  the  high- 
est gratification  of  the  mind,  and  transla- 
tion became  one  of  the  means  by  which 
it  was  imparted. 

At  last,  by  a  concurrence  of  many 
causes,  the  European  world  was  roused 
from  its  lethargy ;  those  arts  which  had 
been  long  obscurely  studied  in  the  gloom 
of  monasteries,  became  the  general  fa- 
vourites of  mankind ;  every  nation  vied 
with  its  neighbour  for  the  prize  of  learn- 
ing ;  the  epidemical  emulation  spread 
from  south  to  north,  and  curiosity  and 
translation  found  their  way  to  Britain. 

He  that  reviews  the  progress  of  English 
literature,  will  find  that  translation  was 
very  early  cultivated  among  us,  but  that 
some  principles,  either  wholly  erroneous, 
or  too  far  extended,  hindered  our  suc- 
cess from  being  always  equal  to  our  di- 
ligence. 

Chancer,  who  is  generally  considered 
as  the  father  of  our  poetry,  has  left  a  ver- 
sion of  Boetius  on  the  Comforts  of  Philo- 
sophy, the  book  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  favourite  of  middle  ages,  which 
had  been  translated  into  Saxon  by  King 
Alfred,  and  illustrated  with  a  copious 
comment  ascribed  to  Aquinas.  It  may  bo 
supposed  that  Chaucer  would  apply  more 
than  common  attention  to  an  author  of 
so  much  celebrity,  yet  he  has  attempted 
nothing  higher  than  a  version  strictly  li- 
teral, and  has  degraded  the  poetical  parts 
to  prose,  that  the  constraint  of  versifica- 
tion might  not  obstruct  his  zeal  for  fidelity. 

Caxton  taught  us  typography  about 
the  year  1490.  The  first  book  printed 
in  English  was  a  translation.  Caxton 
was  both  the  translator  and  printer  of  the 
Destruction  of  Troye,  a  book  which,  in 
that  infancy  of  learning,  was  considered 
AS  the  best  account  of  the  fsbulous  ages, 
and  which,  though  now  driven  out  of  no- 
tice by  authors  of  no  greater  use  or  value, 
still  cootinaed  to  be  read  in  Carton's 
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English  to  the  beginning  of  the  pmnC 
century. 

Caxton  proceeded  as  be  begatt,  ami, 
except  the  poems  of  Govver  and  Cliiucer, 
printed  nothing  but  translatioiM  from  the 
French,  in  which  the  original  is  so  scru- 
pulously followed,  that  they  afibrd  ot 
little  knowledge  of  our  own  langnage; 
though  the  words  are  English,  the  phrase 
is  foreign. 

As  learning  advanced,  new  works  were 
adopted  into  our  language,  but  I  tkiok 
with  little  improvement  of  the  art  of 
translation,  though  foreign  nations  and 
other  languages  offered  us  models  of  a 
better  method  ;  till  in  the  age  of  Elisa- 
beth we  began  to  find  that  greater  liber- 
ty was  necessary  to  elegance,  and  that  ele- 
gance was  necessary  to  general  reception; 
some  essays  were  then  made  opoo  the 
Italian  poets,  which  deserve  the  praise 
and  gratitude  of  posterity. 

But  the  old  practice  was  not  suddenly 
forsaken  ;  Holland  filled  the  nation  with 
literal  translation,  and,  what  is  yet  monr 
strange,  the  same  exactness  was  obsti- 
nately practised  in  the  version  of  the 
poets.  This  absurd  labour  of  construing 
into  rhyme  was  countenanced  by  Jonsoo, 
in  his  version  of  Horace ;  and,  whether 
it  be  that  more  men  have  learning  than 
genius,  or  that  the  endeavours  c?  that 
time  were  more  directed  towards  know- 
ledge than  delight,  the  accuracy  of  Joo- 
son  found  more  imitators  than  the  elegaflce  . 
of  Fairfax ;  and  May,  Sandys,  and  Holi- 
day, confined  themselves  to  the  toil  of 
rendering  line  for  line,  not  indeed  witk 
equal  felicity,  for  May  and  Sandys  were 
poets,  and  Holiday  only  a  scholar  sod  a 
critic. 

Feltham  appears  to  consider  it  as  the 
established  law  of  poetical  translation, 
that  the  lines  should  be  neither  more  nor 
fewer  than  those  of  the  original ;  and  so 
long  had  his  prejudice  prevailed,  that 
Denham  praises  Fanshaw's  versioa  of 
Guarini  as  the  example  of  a  "  new  and 
noble  way,"  as  the  first  attempt  to  break 
the  boundaries  of  custom,  and  assert  the 
natural  freedom  of  the  muse. 

In  the  general  emulation  of  wit  and  ge- 
nius which  the  festivity  of  the  Restora- 
tion produced,  the  poets  shook  off  their 
constraint,  and  considered  transladoa  aa 
no  longer  confined  to  servile  closeness. 
But  reformation  is  seldom  the  work  of 

{>ure  virtue  or  unassisted  reason.    Trans- 
atioD  was   improved  more  by  acride&t 
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tkan  coaviction.  Th«  writsra  of  the  fore^ 
going  age  had  at  least  learning  equal  to 
their  genius,  and,  being  often  more  able 
to  explain  the  sentiments  and  illustrate 
the  allusions  .of  the  ancients,  than  to  ex- 
hibit their  graces  and  transfuse  their  spi- 
rit, were  perhaps  willing  sometimes  to 
conceal  their  want  of  poetry  by  profuitioQ 
of  literature,  and  therefore  translated  lite- 
rally, that  their  fidelity  might  shelter  their 
insipidity  or  harshness.  The  wits  of 
Charleses  time  had  seldom  more  than 
■light  and  superficial  views,  and  their 
care  was  to  hide  their  want  of  learning 
behind  the  colours  of  a  gay  imagination : 
they  therefore  translated  always  with  free- 
dom, sometimes  with  licentiousness,  and 
perhaps  expected  that  their  readers  should 
accept  sprightliness  for  knowledge,  and 
consider  Ignorance  and  mistake  as  the  im- 
patience and  negligence  of  a  mind  too  ra- 
pid to  stop  at  difficulties,  and  too  elevated 
to  descend  to  minuteness. 

Thus  was  translation  made  more  easy 
to  the  writer,  and  more  delightful  to  the 
reader ;  and  there  is  no  wonder  if  ease 
and  pleasure  have  found  their  advocates. 
The  paraphrastic  liberties  have  been  al- 
most universally  admitted :  and  Sher- 
bourn,  whose  learning  was  eminent,  and 
who  had  no  need  of  anv  excuse  to  pass 
slightly  over  obscurities,  is  the  only  wri- 
ter who,  in  later  times,  has  attempted  to 
justify  or  revive  the  ancient  severity. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  mean  to  be  ob- 
served. Dry  den  saw  very  early,  that 
closeness  best  preserved  an  author's  sense, 
and  that  freedom  best  exhibited  his  spirit: 
he  therefore  will  deserve  the  highest 
praise  who  can  give  a  representation  at 
once  faithful  and  pleasing;  who  can 
convey  the  same  thoughts  with  the  same 
graces,  and  who,  when  he  translates, 
changes  nothing  but  the  language. 

Idler. 
§  SI.   What  ialtnU  are  requisite  to  form 
a  good  Trcaislaior, 

After  all,  a  translator  is  to  make  his  au- 
thor appear  as  charming  as  possibly  he 
can,  provided  he  maintains  his  character 
and  makes  him  not  unlike  himself.  Trans- 
lation is  a  kind  of  drawing  after  the  life  ; 
where  every  one  will  acknowledge  thei^e 
is  a  double  sort  of  likeness,  a  good  one 
and  a  bad.  'Tis  one  thing  to  draw  the 
outlines  true,  the  features  like,  the  pro- 
portions exact,  the  colouring  itself  perhaps 
tolerable ;  and  another  thing  to  make  all 
ihoM  graceful,  by  the  posture,  the  shadow- 


ings,  and  chiefly  by  the  spirit  whieh  ani- 
mates the  whole.  I  cannot,  without  some 
indignation,  look  on  an  ill  copy  of  an  ex- 
cellent original :  much  less  can  I  behold 
with  patience,  Virgil,  Homer,  and  some 
others,  whose  beauties  I  have  been  en- 
deavouring all  my  life  to  imitate,  so 
abused,  as  I  may  say,  to  their  faces,  by  a 
botching  interpreter.  What  English  readers, 
unaquainted  with  Greek  or  Latin,,  will 
believe  me,  or  any  other  man,  whep  we 
commend  those  authors,  and  confess  we 
derive  all  that  is  pardonable  in  us  from 
their  fountains,  if  they  take  those  to  be 
the  same  poets  whom  our  Ogilbys  have 
translated  ?  But  I  dare  assure  them,  that 
a  good  poet  is  no  more  like  himself  in  a 
dull  translation,  than  a  carcase  would  bo 
to  his  living  body.  There  are  many  who 
understand  Qreek  and  Latin,  and  yet  are 
ignorant  of  their  mother-tongue.  The  pro- 
prieties and  delicacies  of  the  English  are 
known  to  few  :  'tis  impossible  even  for  a 
good  wit  to  understand  and  practise  them 
without  the  help  of  a  liberal  education, 
long  reading,  and  digesting  of  those  few 
good  authors  we  have  amongst  us ;  the 
knowledge  of  men  and  manners;  the 
freedom  of  habitudes  and  conversation 
with  the  best  of  company  of  both  sexes ; 
and  in  short,  without  wearing  off  the  rust 
which  he  contracted,  while  he  was  laying 
in  a  stock  of  learning.  Thus  difficult  it 
is  to  understand  the  purity  of  English, 
and  critically  to  discern  not  only  good 
writers  from  bad,  and  a  proper  style  from 
a  corrupt,  but  also  to  distinguish  that 
which  is  pure  in  a  good  author,  from  that 
which  is  vieious  and  corrupt  in  him.  And 
for  want  of  all  these  requisite?,  or  the 
greatest  part  of  them,  most  of  our  inge* 
nioufl  young  men  take  up  some  cry'd-up 
English  poet  for  their  model,  adore  him, 
and  imitate  him,  as  they  think,  without 
knowing  wherein  he  is  defective,  where 
he  is  boyish  and  trifling,  wherein  either 
bis  thoughts  are  improper  to  the  subject, 
or  his  expressions  unworthy  of  his 
thoughts,  or  the  turn  of  both  is  unharmo- 
nious.  Thus  it  appears  necessary,  that  a 
man  should  be  a  nice  critic  in  his  mother 
tongue,  before  he  attempts  to  translate  a 
foreign  language.  Neither  is  it  sufficient 
that  he  be  able  to  judge  of  words  and 
style ;  but  he  must  be  a  master  of  them 
too :  he  must  perfectly  understand  his 
author's  tongue,  and  absolutely  command 
his  own :  so  that,  to  be  a  thorough  trans- 
lator, he  must  be  a  thorough  poet.  Nei- 
2  R 
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tber  18  it  enoiish  to  give  his  author's 
sense  in  good  English,  in  |>oetical  expres- 
sions, and  in  musical  numbers ;  for, 
though  all  those  are  i^xceeding  difficult  (o 
perform,  there  yet  remains  an  harder  task ; 
and  'tis  a  secret  of  which  few  translators 
have  sufficiently  thought.  I  have  already 
hinted  a  word  or  two  concerning  it :  that 
is,  the  maintaining  the  character  of  an  au- 
thor, which  distinguishes  him  from  all 
others,  and  makes  him  appear  that  indi- 
vidual poet  whom  you  would  interpret. 
For  example,  not  only  the  thoughts,  but 
the  style  and  Tersificatioo  of  Virgil  and 
Ovid  are  very  different.  Yet  1  see  even 
in  our  best  poets,  who  have  translated 
some  parts  of  them,  that  they  have  con- 
founded their  several  talents ;  and  by  en- 
deavouring only  at  the  sweetness  and  har- 
mony of  numberK,  have  made  them  both 
so  much  alike,  that  if  I  did  not  know  the 
originals,  I  should  never  be  able  to  judge 
by  the  copies,  which  was  Virgil  and 
which  was  Ovid.  It  was  objected  against 
a  late  noble  painter  (Sir  F.  Lely)  that 
he  drew  many  graceful  pictures,  but 
few  of  them  were  alike.  And  this  hap- 
pened to  him  because  he  alwa)8  studied 
himself  more  than  those  who  sat  to  him. 
In  such  translators  I  can  easily  distin- 
guish the  hand  which  perfonned  the 
work,  but  I  cannot  distinguish  their 
poet  from  another.  Suppose  two  au- 
thors are  equally  sweet,  yet  there  is  a 
great  distinction  to  be  made  in  sweet- 
ness ;  as  in  that  of  sugar  and  in  that  of 
honey.  1  can  make  the  difference  more 
plain,  by  giving  you  (if  it  be  worth 
knowing)  my  own  metboid  of  proceeding 
in  my  translations  out  of  four  several 
poets ;  Virgil,  Theocritus,  Lucretius,  and 
Horace.  In  each  of  these,  before  I  under- 
took them,  I  considered  (be  geniu:)  and 
distinguishing  character  of  my  author.  I 
looked  on  Virgil  as  a  succinct,  grave,  and 
majestic  writer ;  one  who  weighed,  not 
only  every  thought,  but  every  word  and 
syllable:  who  was  still  aiming  to  crowd 
his  sense  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  pos- 
sibly he  could ;  for  which  reason  he  is  so 
Tery  figurative,  that  he  requires  (I  may 
almost  say)  a  grammar  apart  to  construe 
him.  his  verse  is  every  where  sounding 
the  very  thing  in  your  cars  whose  sense 
it  bears;  yet  the  numbers  are  perpetually 
▼aried,  to  increase  the  delight  of  the 
reader ;  so  that  the  same  sounds  are  ne- 
ver repeated  twiee  together.  On  the  con- 
Imry,  Orid  and  Claudian^  though  they 


write  in  styles  differing  from  each  otlwf, 
yet  have  each  of  them  but  one  soit 
of  music  in  tlieir  vereee.  All  the  ver- 
sification and  little  variety  of  Clao- 
dian  is  included  within-  the  trompau  of 
four  or  five  lines,  and  then  he  begias 
again  in  the  same  tenour;  perpetually 
closing  his  sense  at  the  end  of  a  verse, 
and  verse  commonly  which  they  call 
golden,  or  two  anbstantivea  and  two 
adjectives,  with  a  verb  betwixt  them  to 
keep  the  peace.  Ovid,  with  all  his  sweet- 
ness, has  as  little  variety  of  numbett  and 
sound  as  he:  he  is  alwaye,  as  it  were, 
upon  the  hand-gallop,  and  his  Terse  runs 
upon  carpet-ground.  He  avoids,  like  the 
other,  all  synalsphas,  or  cutting  off  one 
vowel  when  it  comes  before  another  in 
the  following  word.  But  to  return  to 
Virgil :  though  he  is  smooth  where 
smoothness  is  requirsd,  yet  he  js  so  far 
from  affecting  it,  that  he  seems  rather  to 
disddin  it ;  frequently  makes  use  of  syna- 
laephas ;  and  concludes  his  sense  in  the 
middle  of  his  verse.  il)s  is  every  wherd 
at>ove  conceits  of  epigrammatic  Wit,  and 
gross  hyperboles :  he  maintains  majesty 
in  the  midst  of  plainness  ;  he  shines,  biit 
glares  not ;  and  is  stately  without  ambi- 
tion, which  is  the  vice  of  Lucan.  1  drew 
my  definition  of  poetical  wit  from  mf 
particular  consideration  of  him  :  for  pro- 
priety of  thonghis  and  words  are  only  to 
be  found  in  him  ;  and  where  they  ara 
proper,  they  will  be  delightful.  Fleaaure 
follows  of  necessity,  as  the  effect  doestht 
cause;  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  put  into 
'  the  definition.  This  exact  propriety  of 
Virgil  I  particularly  re^rded  as  igneet 
part  of  his  character ;  but  must  itiiifeM,  to 
my  shame,  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
translate  any  part  of  him  so  well,  at  to 
make  him  appear  wholly  like  him^^f: 
for  where  the  original  is  close,  no  versioe 
can  reach  it  in  the  same  compass.  Han- 
nibal Caro's,  in  the  Italian,  is  the  nearest, 
the  most  poeticdl,  and  the  most  sonorous 
of  any  translation  of  the  i£neid:  yet 
though  he  takes  the  advantage  of  blaelt 
verse,  he  commonly  allows  two  lines  for 
one  of  Virgil,  and  does  not  always  bit  hw 
sense.  Tasso  tell  us,  in  his  fettew,  Ihat 
Sperone  Speroni,  a  great  ItaNan  wit,  who 
was  his  contemporary,  ol>8erved  of  Virgil 
and  Tully,  thai  the  Latin  orator  endea- 
voured to  imitate  the  copiousness  of  Ho- 
mer, the  Greek  poet ;  and  that  the  Lada 
poet  made  it  his  btisinees  to  teach  the 
conciseness  of  Demosthents,   tho  QnA 
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orator.  Virgil,  therefore,  being  so  very 
sparing  of  his  words,  and  leaving  so  much 
to  be  imagined  by  the  reader,  caa  never 
be  translated  as  he  ought,  in  any  modern 
tongue.  To  make  him  copious  is  to  alter 
his  character ;  and  to  translate  him  line 
for  line  is  impossiblet  because  the  Latin 
is  naturally  a  more  succinct  language 
than  either  the  Italian,  Spanish,  French, 
or  even  than  the  English,  which,  by  rea-* 
son  of  its  monosyllables,  is  far  the  most 
compendious  of  them.  Virgil  is  much 
the  closest  of  any  Roman  poet,  and  the 
Latin  hexameter  has  more  feet  than  the 
English  heroic.  Dryden^ 

§  82.   The  Nature  of  Wil  in  WrUing, 
The  composition  of  all  poems  is,  ox 
ought  to  be,  of  wit ;  and  wit  in  poetry, 
or  wit  writing  (if  yon  will  give  me  leave  to 
use  a  school  distinction)  is  no  other  than 
the  faculty  of  imagination  in  the  writer, 
which,  like  a  nimble  spaniel,  beats  over 
and  rangef«  through  the  field  of  memory, 
till  it  springs  the  quarry  it  hunted  after ; 
or,  without  a  metaphor,  which  searches 
over  all  the  memory  for  the  species  or 
ideas  of  those  things  which  it  designs  to 
represent.     Wit  written  is  that  which  is 
well  defined,  the  happy  result  of  thought, 
or  product  of  imagination.     But  to  pro- 
ceed from  wit,  in  the  general  notion  of  it, 
to  the  proper  wit  of  an  heroic  or  histori- 
cal poem  ;  I  judge  it  chiefly  to  consist  in 
the  delightful  imagination  of  persons,  ac- 
tions, passions,  or  things.     'Tis  not  the 
jerk  or  sting  of  an  epigram,  nor  the  seem- 
ing contradiction  of  a  poor  antithesis  (the 
delight  of  an   ill-judging  audience  in  a  * 
play  of  rhyme)  nor  the  jingle  of  a  more 
poor  paranomasia ;  neither  is  itso  much  the 
morality  of  a  grave  sentence  affected  by 
Lucan,  but  more  sparingly  used  by  Vir- 
gil ;  but  it  is  some  lively  and  apt  descrip- 
tion, dressed  in  such  colours  of  speech 
that  it  sets  before  your  eyes  the  absent  ob- 
ject at  perfectly  and  more   delightfully 
than  nature.     So  then  the  first  happiness 
of  a  poet's  imagination,  is  properly  in- 
T«ation,  or  finding  of  the  thought ;   the 
aeoond  is  fancy,  or  the  variation,  dressing 
or  moulding  of  that  thought,  as  the  judg- 
ment represents  it,  proper  to  the  subject ; 
tlie  third  is  elocution,  or  the  art  of  cloth- 
ing aad  adorning  that  thought  so  found  and 
▼jiTbed,  in  apt,  significant,  and  sounding 
words:  the  quickness  of  the  imagination    , 
if  seen  in  the  invention,  the  fertility  in  the 
fancy,  and  accuracy  in  the  expression. 
For  the  first  .of  these,  Ovid  is  famous 


amongst  the  poets  ;  for  the  latter,  VirgiL 
Ovid  imagines  more  often  the  movementi; 
and  affections  of  the  mind,  either  com-r 
bating  between  two  contrary  passions,  or, 
extremely  discomposed  by  one.  Hia 
words  therefore  are  the  least  part  of  hia 
care ;  for  he  pictures  nature  in  disorder* 
with  which  the  study  and  choice  of  words 
ia  inconsistent.  This  is  the  proper  wit  of 
dialogue  or  discourse,  and  consequently 
of  the  drama,  where  all  that  is  said  is  to 
be  supposed  the  effect  of  sudden  thought; 
which,  though  it  excludes  not  the  quick- 
neiis  of  wit  in  repartees,  yet  admits  not  a 
too  curious  election  of  words,  too  fre- 
quent allusions  or  use  of  tropes,  or,  in 
fine,  any  thing  that  shews  remoteness  of 
thought  or  labour  in  the  writer.  On  the 
other  side,  Virgil  speaks  not  so  often  to 
us  in  the  person  of  another,  like  Ovid, 
but  in  his  own :  he  relates  almost  all 
things  as  from  himself,  and  therefore  gains 
more  liberty  than  the  other  to  express  hisi 
thoughts  with  all  the  graces  of  elocution, 
to  write  more  figuratively,  and  to  confess 
as  well  the  labour  as  the  force  of  his  ima- 
gination. Though  he  describes  his  Dido 
well  and  naturally,  in  the  violence  of  her. 

gassions,  yet  he  must  yield  in  that  to  the 
fyrrha,  the  Biblis,  the  Althaea,  of  Ovid: 
for  as  great  an  admirer  of  him  as  I  am, 
I  must  acknowledge,  that  if  I  see  not 
more  of  their  souls  than  I  see  of  Dido's* 
at  least  I  have  a  greater  couoernment  for 
them ;  and  that  convinces  me,  that  Ovid 
has  touched  those  tender  strokes  more  de- 
licately than  Virgil  could.  But  when  ac- 
tions or  persons  are  to  be  described,  when 
any  such  image  is  to  be  set  before  us, 
how  bold,  how  masterly  are  the  strokes 
of  Virgil !  We  see  the  objects  he  presents 
us  with  in  their  native  figures,  in  their  pro- 
per motions  ;  but  so  we  see  them,  as  oar 
own  eyes  could  never  have  beheld  them  so 
beautiful  in  themselves.  We  see  the  soul 
of  the  poet,  like  that  universal  one  of 
which  he  speaks,  informing  and  moving- 
through  all  his  pictures : 

-Totamque  infusa  per  artav 


Mens  agitat  molem,  ct  magno  se  corpore  raiseet. 

We  behold  him  embellishing  his  images^ 
as  he  makes  Venus  breathing  beauty  upon 
her  son  iBneas : 


•lumeo<|ue  invents 


Purpureum,  et  Ictoa  oculix  affl&rat  tionorei: 
Quale  inanu<i  adduiit  ebori  dccus,  aut  ubi  flavo 
Argeuium  Pariusve  tapU  circumdatur  auro. 

See  his  tempest,  his  funeral  sports,  his 
2R  « 
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combats  of  Turnus  and  JEnc&s;  ond  in 
his  Georgics,  whicb  I  esteem  the  divineac 
part  of  all  his  writings,  the  plague,  the 
country,  the  battle  of  the  bulls,  the  labour 
of  the  bees,  and  those  manj  other  exceU 
lent  images  of  nature,  most  of  which  are 
neither  great  in  themselves,  nor  have  any 
natural  ornament  to  bear  them  up;  but 
the  words  wherewith  he  describes  them 
are  so  excellent,  that  it  might  be  well  ap- 
plied to  him,  which  was  said  by  Ovid,  Ma^ 
Uriam  tuperahal  opuM:  the  very  sound  of 
his  words  has  oflen  somewhat  that  is  con- 
natural to  the  subject ;  and  while  we  read 
him,  we  sit,  as  in  a  play,  beholding  the 
scenes  of  what  he  represents.  To  perform 
this,  he  made  frequent  use  of  tropes, 
which  you  know  change  the  nature  of  a 
known  word,  by  applying  it  to  some  other 
signification  :  and  tnis  is  it  whicb  Horace 
means  in  his  epistle  to  the  Pisos. 

Dixarii  egr^i6  notum  it  calltda  verbttm 
JMiliUerat junctura  novum-    -  ■■ 

Dryden. 

^  83.    Examplei  thai  Word*  may  affect 
uithout  raising  Imager 

I  find  it  very  hard  to  persuade  several, 
that  their  passions  are  affected  by  words 
from  whence  they  have  no  ideas;  and 
yet  harder  to  convince  them,  that  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  conversation,  we  are 
Mifficiently  understood  without  raising  any 
images  of  the  things  concerning  which  we 

rkp  Jt  seems  to  be  an  odd  subject  of 
a\a  mUh  any  man,  whether  he  has 
ideas  ia  his  mind  or  not.  Of  this,  at  first 
▼iew«  9very  man  {q  bis  own  forum  ought 
to  judge  without  appeal.  But  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  we  are  often  at  a  loss  to 
know  wuat  ideas  we  have  of  things,  or 
whether  we  have  any  ideas  at  all  upon 
eoipe  subjects.  It  even  requires  some  at- 
tention to  be  thoroughly  satisfied  on  ihid 
head.  Since  I  wrote  these  papers  I  found 
two  very  striking  instances  of  the  •poasi'r 
bility  there  is,  that  a  man  may  hear  words 
without  h^?ing  any  idea  of  X)m  things 
which  they  represent,  and  yet  afterwards 
be  capable  of  returning  them  to  pthers, 
combined  in  a  new  way,  and  with  great 
propriety,  energy,  and  instruction.  The 
first  ir^tance  is  that  of  Mr.  Blacklock,  a 

Eoet  blind  from  his  birth,  Few  men 
lessed  with  tbe  most  perfect  sight  can  de* 
scribe  visual  objects  with  more  spirit  and 
justness  than  this  blind  man ;  which  cau- 
Dpt  possibly  be  owing  to  liis  having  a 


clearer  conception  of  the  things  he  &• 
scribes  than  is  common  to  other  persoitf. 
Mr.  Spence,  in  an  elegant  preface  whicb 
he  has  written  to  the  works  of  this  poet, 
reasons  rery  ingeniously,  and,  I  imagine, 
for  the  most  part  rery  rtgbtly,  upon  the 
cause  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon ; 
but  I  cannot  altogetber  agree  with  him, 
that  some  improprieties  in  lai^oage  aad 
thoagbt  which  occur  in  these  poems,  have 
arisen  from  the  blind  poet's  imperfect  con- 
ception of  risual  objects,  since  such  im- 
proprieties, and  much  greater,  may  be 
found  iQ  writers  even  of  an  higher  class 
than  Mr.  Blacklock,  and  who,  notwith- 
standing, possessed!  tbe  feculty  of  seeing 
in  its  full  perfection.  Here  is  a  poet 
doubtless  as  much  afifected  by  bis  own 
descriptions  as  any  that  reads  them  can 
be  ;  and  yet  he  is  afl^ted  with  this  strong* 
enthusiasm  by  things  of  which  he  neither 
has,  nor  can  possibly  have  any  idea,  fur- 
ther than  that  of  a  bare  sound ;  and  why 
may  not  those  who  read  bis  works  be  af- 
fected in  the  same  manner  that  he  waa^ 
with  as  little  of  any  real  ideas  of  the  thmsf 
described  ?  The  second  instance  is  of  Mr^ 
Saunderson,  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  university  of  Cambridge.  This  learn- 
ed man  had  acquired  great  knowledge  in 
natural  philosophy,  in  astronomy,  and 
whatever  sciences  depend  upon  mathemfr" 
tical  Hkill.  What  was  the  most  extraor- 
dinary, and  the  most  to  my  purpose,  he 
gave  excellent  lectures  upon  light  and  co- 
lours ;  and  this  man  taught  others  the 
^  theory  of  those  ideas  which  they  had,  and 
which  he  himself  undoubtedly  had  oot 
But  the  truth  is,  that  the  words  red,  hhie, 
green,  answered  to  him  as  well  as  theidetf 
of  the  colours  themselves ;  for  the  ideas 
of  greater  or  lesser  degrees  of  refrangibi- 
lity  being  applied  to  these  words,  and  tke 
blind  man  being  instructed  in  what  other 
respects  they  were  found  to  agree  or  to 
disagree,  it  was  as  easy  for  biip  to  reasea 
upon  the  words,  as  if  he  had  been  fall/ 
master  of  the  ideas.  Indeed,  it  roust  bo 
owned,  he  could  make  no  new  discove- 
ries in  the  way  of  experiment  He  did 
nothing  but  what  we  do  every  day  ia 
common  discourse.  When  I  wrote  this 
last  sentence,  and  used  tbe  words  every 
day,  and  oommon  discow^sey  I  had  no 
images  in  my  mind  of  any  succ^esaioD  of 
time :  nor  of  men  in  conference  with  etch 
other !  nor  do  I  imagine  that  the  reader 
will  have  any  such  ideas  on  reading  it. 
Neither  when  I  spoke  of  red,  blue»  sod 
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green,  as  well  as  of  refrangibility,  had  I  the  moat  rational  priociplei  are  often  but 
these  several  colours,  or  the  rays  of  light  a  weak  counterpoise  to  passion,  'tis  no 
passing  into  a  different  medium,  and  there  wonder  that  these  absurd  principles,  sufii- 
diverted  from  their  course,  painted  before  cient,  according  to  a  celebrated  author,  to 
roe  in  the  way  of  images.  I  know  very  shock  the  common  sense  of  a  Hottentot 
well  that  the  mind  possesses  a  faculty  of  or  Samoide,  were  found  too  weak  for 
raising  such  images  at  pleasure ;  but  then  that  effect.  These  Tories,  as  men,  were 
an  act  of  the  will  is  necessary  to  this ;  and  enemies  to  oppression ;  and  also^  as  Eng« 
in  ordinary  conversation,  or  reading,  it  is  lishmen,  they  were  enemies  to  despotic 
very  rarely  that  any  image  at  all  is  ex-  power.  Their  zeal  for  liberty  was,  per- 
cited  in  the  mind.  If  I  say,  **  I  shall  go  baps,  less  fervent  than  that  of  their  anta- 
to  Italy  next  summer,"  I  am  well  under-  gonists,  but  was  sufficient  to  make  them 
stood.  Yet  I  believe  nobody  has  by  this  forget  all  their  general  principles,  when 
painted  in  his  imagination  the  exact  figure  they  saw  themselves  openly  threatened 
of  the  speaker  passing  by  land  or  by  wa-  with  a  subversion  of  the  ancient  govern- 
ter,  or  both;  sometimes  on  horseback,  ment  From  these  sentiments  arose  the 
sometimes  in  a  carriage ;  with  all  the  par-  Revolution ;  an  event  of  mighty  conse- 
ticulars  of  the  journey.  Still  less  has  he  quence,  and  the  firmest  foundation  of 
any  idea  of  Italy,  the  country  to  which  I  British  liberty.  The  conduct  of  the  To- 
proposed  to  go ;  or  of  the  greenness  of  n^i  during  that  event  and  aHer  it,  will 
the  fields,  the  ripening  of  the  fruits,  and  afford  us  a  true  insight  into  the  nature  of 
the  warmth  of  the  air,  with  the  change  to    that  party. 

this  from  a  different  season,  which  are  the  In  the  first  place  they  appear  to  have 
ideas  for  which  the  word  tummer  is  sub-  bad  the  sentiments  of  a  True  Briton  in 
stituted;  but  least  of  all  has  he  any  image  them  in  their  affection  to  liberty,  and  in 
from  the  word  next ;  for  this  word  stands  their  determined  resolution  not  to  sacrifice 
for  the  idea  of  many  summers,  with  the  it  to  any  abstract  principles  whatsoever, 
exclusion  of  all  but  one :  and  surely  the  or  to  any  imaginary  rights  of  princes, 
man  who  says  next  stimintr,  has  no  '^his  part  of  their  character  might  justly 
images  of  such  a  succession,  and  such  have  been  doubted  of  before  the  Kevolu- 
an  exclusion.  In  short,  it  is  not  tion,  from  the  obvious  tendency  of  their 
only  those  ideas  which  are  commonly  avowed  principles,  and  from  their  almost 
called  abstract,  and  of  which  no  image  at  unbounded  compliances  with  a  court, 
all  can  be  found,  but  even  of  particular  which  made  little  secret  of  its  arbitrary 
real    beings,   that  we  converse  without    designs.    The  Revolution  shewed  them 

Bg  an 

;inatic 

Burke  on  the  Sublime.  lovers  of  liberty,  but  great  lovers  of  mo- 
narch v.     It  must,  however,  be  confessed 

S84.  T%!  real  Characteristin  of  the  Whig  t^aj  they  carried  their  monarehical  priiH 

and  Tory  Purtiee.  ^'P;®*  farther,  even  in  practice,  but  more 

BO  in  theory,  than  was  in  any  degree  con- 
When  we  compare  the  parties  of  Whig  sistent  with  a  limited  government, 
and  Tory  to  those  of  Roundhead  and  Ca-  Secondly,  Neither  their  principles  nor 
valier,  tto  most  obvious  difference  which  affections  concurred,  entire^  or  heartily, 
appears  betwixt  them,  consisU  in  the  with  the  settlement  made  at  the  Revolu- 
principles  of  passive  obedience  and  inde-  tion,  or  with  that  which  has  since  takei 
feasible  right,  which  were  but  little  heard  place.  This  part  of  their  character  ma) 
of  among  the  Cavaliers,  but  became  the  seem  oontradiotory  to  the  former,  since 
universal  doctrine,  and  were  esteemed  the  any  other  settlement,  in  those  circum- 
true  characteristic  of  a  Tory.  Were  these  stances  of  the  nation,  must  probably  have 
principles  pushed  into  their  most  obvious  been  dangerous,  if  not  fatal  to  liberty.  But 
consequences,  they  imply  a  formal  reuun-  the  heart  of  man  is  made  to  reconcile con- 
ciation  of  all  our  liberties,  and  an  avowal  tradictions;  and  this  contradiction  is  not 
of  absolute  monarchy ;  since  nothing  can  greater  than  that  betwixt  passive  obedience, 
be  a  greater  absurdity,  than  a  limited  and  the  resistance  employed  at  the  Revo- 
power  which  must  not  be  resisted,  even  lution.  A  Tory,  therefore,  since  the  Re- 
when  it  exce^  its  limUatious.    But  as  Tolutioq,  may  b«  defined  in  a  few  word? 
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to  be  a  lover  of  monarchy,  though  with- 
out abandoning  liberty,  and  a  partisan  of 
the  family  of  Stuart ;  as  a  Whig  may  be 
defined  to  be  a  lover  of  liberty,  though 
without  renouncing  monarchy ;  and  a 
friend  to  the  lettlement  in  the  protestant 
line.  Hume's  Essays, 

§  85.    Painting  disagreeable  in  JVomen, 

A  lady's  face,  like  the  coat  in  the  Tale 
of  a  Tub,  if  left  alone,  will  wear  well ; 
but  if  you  offer  lo  load  it  with  foreign 
ornaments,  you  destroy  the  original 
ground. 

Among  other  matter  of  wonder  on  my 
first  coming  to  town,  I  was  much  sur- 
prised at  the  general  appearance  of  youth 
among  the  ladies.     At  present  there  is  no 
distinction  in  iheir  complexions,  between  a 
beauty  in  her  teens  and  a  lady  in  her 
grand  climacteric  ;  yet  at  the  same  time  I 
could  not  but  take  notice  of  the  wonder- 
ful variety  in  the  face  of  the  same  lady.   I 
have  known  an  olive  beauty  on  Monday 
grow  very  ruddy  and  blooming  on  Tues- 
day ;    turn  pale  on  Wednesday  ;    come 
round  to  the  olive  hue  again  on  Thurs- 
day ;  and,  in  a  word,  change  her  com- 
plexion as   often  as  her  gown.     I  was 
amazed  to  find  no  old  aunts  in  this  town, 
except  a  few  unfashionable  people,  whom 
nobody  knows ;  the  rest  still  continuing 
in  the  zenith  of  their  youth  and  health, 
and  falling  off,  like  timely  fruit,  without 
any  previous  decay.    All  this  was  a  mys- 
tery that  I  could  not  unriddle,  till,  on 
being  introduced  to  some  ladies,  1  un- 
luckily improved  the  hue  of  my  lips  at  the 
cxpence  of  a  fair  one,  who  unthinkingly 
had  turned  her  cheek  ;  and  found  that  my 
kisses  were  given  (as  is  observed  in  the 
epigram)  like  those  of  Pyramus,  through 
a  wall.     I  then  discovered,  that  this  sur- 


The  ladies  have,  '.indeid,  been  always  the 

greatest  enemies  to  their  own  beauty,  and 

seem  to  have  a  design  against  their  own 

feces.     At   one  time  the  whole  connre- 

nance  was  eclipsed  in  a  black  velvet  mask ; 

at  another  it  was  blotted  with  patches: 

and   at   present  it  is   crsistvd  over  with 

plaster  of  Pans.     In  those  battered  belles 

who  still  aim  at  conquest,  the  practice  is 

in  some  sort  e^ccusuble ;  but  it  is  surely 

as  ridiculous  in  a  young  lady  to  give  op 

bcuuty  for  paint,  as  it  woe  Id  be  to  draw 

a  good  set  of  teeth   merely  to  fill  their 

places  with  a  row  of  ivory. 

Indeed,  so  common  is  the  fashion 
among  the  young  as  wt\\  as  the  old,  that 
when  I  am  in  a  group  of  beavties,  I  con- 
sider them  as  so  many  petty  pictures; 
looking  about  me  with  as  Kirle  emotion 
as  I  do  at  Hudson's:  »nd  if  any  thing 
fills  me  with  admiration,  it  is  ibejudtcions 
arrangement  of  the  tints,  and  delicate 
touches  of  the  painter.  Art  very  often 
seems  almost  to  vie  wtfh  nature :  but  my 
attention  is  too  freqaently  diverted  by 
considering  the  texture  and  hue  of  thefkio 
beneath  ;  and  the  picture  fails  to  charm, 
while  my  thoughts  are  engros^^ed  by  tke 
wood  and  canvass.  Connoi39eur. 

§  86.    On  the  Progress  of  the  Arts. 

The  natural  progress  of  tlie  worb  of 
men  is  from  rudeness  to  convenience,  frora 
convenience  to  elegance,  and  from  ele* 
gance  id  nicety. 

The  first  labour  is  enforced  by  Rteei- 
sity.  The  savage  finds  himself  inobm- 
moded  by  heat  and  cold,  by  rata  and 
wind  ;  he  shelters  himself  in  the  hoilow 
of  a  rock,  and  learns  to  dig  a  cave  where 
there  was  none  before.  He  finds  the  sua 
and  the  wind  excluded  by  the  thicket,  and 
when  the  accidents  of  the  chase,  or  tbt 


prising  youth  and  beauty  was  all  counter-    convenience  of  pasturage,  leads  him  into 


feit ;  and  that  (as  Hamlet  says)  ^*  God 
oad  given  them  one  face,  and  they  had 
made  themselves  another.** 

I  have  mentioned  the  accident  of  my 
carrying  off  half  a  lady*s  face  by  a  salute. 


more  open  places,  he  forms  a  thicket  for 
himself,  by  planting  stakes  at  fn-oper  dis- 
tances, and  laying  branches  from  one  to 
another. 

The  next  gradation  of  skill  and  indOT* 


that  your  courtly  dames  may  learn  to  put    try  produces  a  house,  closed  with  doom. 


on  their  faces  a  little  tighter  ;  but  as  for 
my  own  daughters,  while  such  fashions 
prevail,  they  shall  still  remain  in  York- 
shire. There,  I  think,  they  are  pretty 
safe;  for  this  unnatural  fashion  will 
hardly  make  its  way  into  the  country,  as 
this  vamped  complexion  would  not  stand 
against  the  rays  of  tlie  sun,  and  would  in- 
evitably melt  away  in  a  country  dance. 


and  divided  by  partitions;  and  apart- 
ments are  multiplied  and  disposed  accord- 
ing to  the  various  degrees  of  power  or  in- 
vention :  improvement  succeeds  improve- 
ment, as  he  that  is  freed  from  a  greatff 
evil  grows  impatient  of  a  4es8,  till  ease  to 
time  is  advanced  to  pleasure. 

The  mind,  set  free  from  tbe  impdrtu- 
mtits  of  natural  want^  gMosiMUM  to  |o 
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10  search  of  superfluous  gratifications,  and 
addM  to  the  U8es  of  habitation  the  dehght') 
of  prospHTt.  Then  begins  the  reign  of 
symmetry  ;  orders  of  architecture  are  in- 
vented, and  one  part  of  the  edifice  is 
conformed  to  another,  without  any  other 
reason  than  that  the  eye  may  not  be 
offended. 

The  passage  is  very  short  from  ele- 
gance to  luxury.  Ionic  and  Corinthian 
columns  are  soon  succeeded  by  gilt  cor- 
nices, inlaid  floors,  and  petty  ornaments, 
which  shew  rather  the  wealth  than  the 
taste  of  the  pos!$essor.  Idler, 

'§  87.     The  Study  of  AsUi-onomy  peculiar' 

ly  delightful. 

In  fair  weather,  when  my  heart  is 
cheered,  and  I  feel  that  exaltation  of  spi- 
rits which  resulu  from  light  and  warmth, 
joined  with  a  beautiful  prospect  of  na- 
ture, I  regard  myself  as  one  placed  by  the 
hand  of  God  in  the  midst  of  an  ample 
theatre,  in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
the  fruits  also  and  vegetables  of  the  earth, 
perpetually  changing  their  positions  or 
their  aspect:*,  exhibit  an  elegant  enter- 
tainment to  the  understanding  as  well  as 
to  the  eye. 

Thunder  and  lightning,  rain  and  hail, 
the  painted  bow  and  the  glaring  comet, 
are  decorations  of  this  mighty  theatre ; 
and  the  sable  hemisphere  studded  with 
spangles,  the  blue  vault  at  noon,  the  glo- 
rious gildings  and  the  rich  colours  in  the 
horizon,  I  look  on  as  so  many  successive 
scenes. 

When  I  consider  things  in  this  light, 
roethinks  it  is  a  sort  of  impiety  to  have 
no  attention  to  the  course  of  nature,  and 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
To  be  regardless  of  those  phenomena  that 
are  placed  within  our  view,  on  purpose  to 
entertain  our  faculties,  and  display  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  our  Creator,  is  an 
affront  to^Providence  of  the  same  kind, 
(1  hope  it  was  not  impious  to  make  such 
a  simile)  as  it  would  be  to  a  good  poet 
to  sit  out  his  play  without  minding  the 
plot  or  beauties  of  it.  And  yet  bow  few 
ate  there  who  attend  to  the  drama  of  na- 
ture, its  artiticial  stiucture,  and  those  ad- 
mirable scenes  whereby  the  passions  of  a 
Ehilosopber  are  gratefully  agitated,  and 
is  soul  affected  with  the  sweet  emotions 
of  joy  and  surprise. 

How  many  fox-hunters  and  rural 
squires  are  to  be  found  over  all  Great 
J^ritaio,  who  are  ignorant  that  they  hart 


lived  all  this  time  in  a  planet ;  that  the 
sun  is  several  thousand  times  bigger  than 
the  earth;  and  that  there  are  several  other 
worlds  within  our  view,  greater  and  more 
glorious  than  our  own !  ^'  Ay,  but,*'  says 
some  illiterate  fellow,  '*  I  enjoy  the  world, 
and  leave  it  to  others  to  contemplate  it.*' 
Yes,  you  eat,  and  drink,  and  run  about 
upon  it ;  that  is,  you  enjoy  as  a  brute ; 
but  to  enjoy  as  a  rational  being,  is  to 
know  it,  to  be  sensible  of  its  greatness 
and  beauty,  to  be  delighted  with  its 
harmony,  and,  by  these  reflections,  to  ob- 
tain just  sentiments  of  the  almighty  mind 
that  framed  it. 

The  man  wlio,  unembarrassed  with 
vulgar  cares,  leisurely  attends  to  the  flux 
of  things  in  heaven  and  things  on  earth, 
and  observes  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
governed,  hath  secured  to  himself  an  easy 
and  convenient  seat,  where  he  beholds 
with  pleasure  all  that  passes  on  the  stage 
of  nature,  while  those  about  him  are, 
some  fast  asleep,  and  others  struggling 
for  the  highest  places,  or  turning  their 
eyes  from  the  entertainment  .prepared  by 
Providence,  to  play  at  push-pin  with  one 
another. 

Within  this  ample  circumference  of  the 
world,  the  glorious  lights  that  are  hung  on 
high,  the  faieteors  in  the  middle  region, 
the  various  livery  of  the  earth,  and  tlie 
profusion  of  good  thingsthat  distinguish 
the  seasons,  yield  a  prospect  which  anni- 
hilates all  human  grandeur.  Toiler, 

§  88.       The   planetary    and   terredrial 
Worlds  comparatively  contidered. 

To  us,  who  dwell  on  its  surface,  the 
earth  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  orb  that 
.our  eyes  can  any  where  behold:  it  is  also 
clothed  with  verdure,  distinguished  by 
trees,  and  adorned  with  variety  of  beauti- 
ful  decorations;  whereas,  to  a  spectator 
placed  on  one  of  the  planets,  it  wears  an 
uniform  aspect,  looks  all  luminous,  and 
no  larger  than  a  spot.  To  beings  who 
still  dwell  at  greater  distances,  it  entirely 
disappears. 

That  which  we  call  alternately  the 
morning  and  the  evening  star  (as  in  one 
part  of  the  orbit  she  rides  foremost  in  the 
procession  of  night,  in  the  other  ushers  in 
and  anticipates  the  dawn)  is  a  planetary 
wot  Id,  which  with  the  four  others  that  so 
wonderfully  vary  their  mystic  dance,  ar» 
in  themselves  dark  bodies  and  shine  only 
by  n^ectioD ;  have  fieldf,  and  sMSy  and 
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fkiet  of  their  own ;  are  furnidlMd  with 
aU  accomiDodationfl  for  animal  aubsist- 
ence,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  abodes 
of  intellectaal  life ;  all  which,  together 
with  our  earthly  habitation,  are  dependent 
on  that  grand  dispenser  of  divine  muni- 
ficence, the  san  ;  receive  their  light  from 
the  distribution  of  his  rays,  and  derive 
their  comfort  from  his  benign  agency. 

The  sun,  which  seems  to  perform  its 
daily  stages  through  the  sky,  is  in  this  re- 
spect fix^  and  immovable  ;  'tis  the  great 
axle  of  heaven,  about  which  the  globe  we 
inhabit,  and  other  more  spacious  orbs, 
wheel  their  stated  courses.  The  sun, 
though  seemingly  smaller  than  the  dial  it 
illuminates,  is  abundantly  larger  than  this 
whole  earth,  on  which  so  many  lofty 
mountains  rif^e,  and  such  vast  oceans  roll. 
A  line  extending  from  side  to  side  through 
the  centre  of  that  resplendent  orb,  would 
measure  more  than  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand miles  ;  a  girdle  formed  to  go  round 
its  circumference  would  require  a  length 
of  millions.  Were  its  solid  contents  to 
be  estimated,  the  account  would  over« 
whelm  our  understanding,  and  be  almost 
beyond  the  power  of  language  to  express. 
Are  we  startled  at  these  reports  of  philo- 
sophy f  Are  we  ready  to  cry  out  in  a 
transport  of  surprise,  *'  How  mighty  is  the 
Being  who  kindled  such  a  prodigious  fire, 
and  keeps  alive  from  age  to  age  such  an 
enormous  mass  of  flamej"  let  us  attend 
our  philosophic  guides,  and  we  shall  be 
brought  acquainted  with  speculations 
more  enlarged  and  more  inflaming. 

This  sun,  with  all  his  attendant  planets, 
is  but  a  very  little  part  of  the  grand  ma- 
chine of  the  universe :  every  star,  though 
in  appearance  no  bigger  than  the  diamond 
that  glitters  upon  a  lady's  ring,  is  really  a 
▼ast  globe,  like  the  sun  in  sise  and  in 
glory ;  no  less  spacious,  no  less  luminous, 
than  the  radiant  source  of  the  day :  so 
that  every  star  is  not  barely  a  world,  but 
the  centre  of  a  magnificent  system ;  has  a 
retinue  of  worlds,  irradiated  by  its  beams, 
and  revolving  round  its  attractive  in- 
fluence, all  which  are  lost  to  our  sight  in 
unmeesurable  wilds  of  ether.  That  the 
stars  appear  like  so  many  diminutive  and 
scarce  distinguishable  points,  is  owing  to 
their  immense  and  inconceivable  distance. 
Immense  and  inconceivable  indeed  it  is, 
since  a  ball,  shot  from  a  loaded  cannon, 
and  flying  with  unabated  rapidity,  must 
travel  at  this  impetuous  rate  almost  seven 
hundred  thousand  years,  before  it  coold 


reach  the  oeareat  of  these  twinkling  kni»- 
naries. 

While,  beholding  this  vast  expanse,  I 
learn  my  own  extreme  meanness,  I  woold 
also  discover  the  abject  littleness  of  all 
terrestrial  things.  What  is  the  earth,  with 
all  her  ostentatious  scenes,  compared  with 
this  astonishing  grand  furniture  of  the 
skies?  What,  but  a  dim  spedc,  hardly 
perceivable  in  the  map  of  the  universe?  It 
IS  observed  by  a  verr  judicious  writer, 
that  if  the  sun  himselt,  which  enlightens 
that  part  of  the  creation,  was  extinguished, 
and  all  the  host  of  planetary  worlds, 
which  move  about  him,  wer»  annihilated, 
they  would  not  be  missed  by  an  eye 
that  can  take  in  the  whole  compass  of 
nature,  any  more  than  a  grain  of  sand 
upon  the  sea-shore.  The  balk  of  which 
they  consist,  and  the  space  which  they 
occupy,  is  so  exceedingly  IittJe  in  compa- 
rison of  the  whole,  that  their  loas  would 
leave  scarce  a  blank  in  the  immensity  of 
God's  works.  If  ^en,  not  our  globe 
only,  but  this  whole  system,  be  so  very 
diminutive,  what  is  a  kingdom  or  a  ooao- 
try  t  What  are  a  few  lordships,  or  the 
so  much  admired  patrimonies  of  those 
who  are  styled  wealthy  f  When  I  mea« 
sure  them  with  my  own  little  pitta^oSf 
they  swell  into  proud  and  bloated  dimen- 
sions :  but  when  I  take  the  universe  for 
my  standard,  how  scanty  is  their  sise^ 
how  contemptible  their  figure !  they  sbriol 
into  pompous  nothings.  SpeeUbr. 


k  80.     The  Character  of  Toby 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  advanta|^  of 
education,  that  it   encourages  an  inge- 
nuous spirit,  and  cultivates  a  liberal  dis- 
position.    We  do  not  wonder  that  a  lad 
who  has  never  been  sent  to  school,  and 
whose  faculties  have  been  suflTeredto  rast 
at  the  hall-house,  should  form  too  doss 
an    intimacy  with  his  best   friends,  the 
groom   and   the    game-keeper;    hot   it 
would  amase  us  to  see  a  boy  well  edu- 
cated cherish  this  ill*placed  pride,  of  be- 
ing, as  it  is  called,  the  head  of  the  com- 
pany.    A  person  of  this  humble  ambition 
will  be  very  well  content   to  pay  the 
reckoning,  for  the  honour  of  being  distin* 
guished  bv  the  title  of  *  the  gentleman/ 
while  he  is  unwilling  to  associate  with 
men  of  fashion,  lest  they  should  be  hit 
superiors  in  rank  or  fortune ;  or  with  men 
of  parts,  lest  they  should  exceed  him  in 
abilities.     Sometimes  indeed  it  happens 
that  a  person  of  genius  and  learning  will 
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sloop  to  recmve  ioceme  of  mean  and  illi-  drawn  up   in  tlie  barbarous  dialect  of 

terate  flatterers  io  a  porter-house  and  cider-  sharpers  and  pick-pockets ;  the  bumoor 

cellar ;  and  I  remember  to  have  heard  of  of  which  he  often  heightens,  by  screwing 

a  poet,  who  was  once  caught  in  a  bro-  np  his  mouth,  and  rolling  about  a  largo 

thel,  in  the  very  fact  of  reading  his  verses  quid  of  tobacco  between  his  jaws.   These 

to  the  good  old  mother,  and  a  circle  of  and  other  like  accomplishments  frequently 

her  daughters.  promote  him  to  the  chair  in  these  face« 

There  are  some  few,  who  have  been  led  tious  societies, 
into  low  company,  merely  from  an  affecta-  Tob/has  indulged  the  same  notions  of 
tion  of  humour,  and  from  a  desire  of  see-  humour,  even  in  his  amours;  and  is  well- 
ing the  droller  scenes  of  life,  have  de-  known  to  every  street- walker  from  Cheap- 
scended  to  associate  with  the  meanest  of  side  to  Charing-cross.  This  has  given 
the  mob,  and  picked  their  cronies  from  several  shocks  to  his  constitution,  and 
lanes  and  allpjrs.  The  most  strik-  often  involved  him  in  unlucky  scrapea. 
ing  instonce  I  know  of  this  low  passion  He  has  been  frequently  bruised,  beaten, 
for  drollery,  is  Toby  Bumper,  a  young  and  kicked,  by  the  bullies  of  Wapping 
fellow  of  family  and  fortune,  and  not  and  Fleet-ditch  ;  and  was  once  soundly 
without  talents,  who  has  taken  more  than  drubbed  by  a  soldier  for  engaging  with 
ordinary  pains  to  degrade  himself;  and  his  trull.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  he 
is  now  almost  become  as  low  a  character,  was  laid  up  with  two  black  eyes,  and  a 
as  any  of  those  whom  he  has  chosen  for  broken  pate,  which  he  got  in  a  midnight 
his  companions.  Toby  will  drink  purl  skirmish,  about  a  mistress,  in  a  ni^t* 
in  a  morning,  smoke  his  pipe  in  a  night-  cellar.  Coiuiouanir. 
cellar,  dive  for  a  dinner,  or  eat  black  .  ^^  ^  i»  %t  .  . ,« 
puddings  at  BarthoTomew-fair,  for  the  ^^'  Causa  of  Natumal  Charader$. 
humour  of  the  thing.  He  has  also  The  vulgar  are  very  apt  to  cairry  all 
studied,  and  practises,  all  the  plebeian  national  characters  to  extremes ;  and  hav- 
arts  and  exercises,  under  the  best  mas-  ing  once  established  it  as  a  principle,  that 
ters ;  and  has  disgraced  himself  with  any  people  are  knavish,  or  cowardly,  or 
every  impolite  accomplishment.  He  has  ignorant,  they  will  admit  of  no  exception,, 
had  many  a  set-to  with  Buckhorse ;  and  but  comprehend  every  individual  under 
has  now  and  then  the  honour  of  receiving  the  same  character.  Men  of  sense  con- 
a  fall  from  the  great  Broughton  himself  demn  these  undistinguishing  judgments; 
Nobody  is  better  known  among  the  hack-  though  at  the  same  time  they  allow,  that 
ney-coachmen,  as  a  brother-whip;  at  the  Mch  nation  has  a  peculiar  set  of  manners, 
ooble  game  of  prison-bars,  he  is  a  match  and  that  some  .  particular  qualities  are 
even  for  the  natives  of  Essex  and  Che-  more  frequently  to  be  met  with  among 
■hire ;  and  he  is  frequently  engaged  at  one  people  than  among  their  neighbours, 
the  Artillery  ground  with  Faulkner  and  The  common  people  in  Switzerland  have 
Dingate  at  cricket ;  and  is  himself  es-  surely  more  probity  than  those  of  the 
teemed  as  good  a  bat  as  either  of  the  Ben-  same  rank  in  Ireland ;  and  every  prudent 
nets.  Another  of  Toby's  favourite  amuse-  man  will,  from  that  circumstance  alone, 
ments  is,  to  attend  the  executions  at  Ty-  make  a  difference  in  the  trust  which  he 
bum ;  and  it  once  happened  that  one  of  reposes  in  each.  We  have  reason  to  ex- 
his  familiar  intimates  was  unfortunately  pect  greater  wit  and  gaiety  in  a  French- 
brought  thither ;  when  Toby  carried  his  man  than  in  a  Spaniaid,  though  Cervantes 
regard  to  his  deceased  friend  bo  far,  as  was  bom  in  Spain.  An  Englishman  will 
to  get  himself  knocked  down  in  eudea-  naturally  be  thought  to  have  more  wit 
vouring  to  rescue  the  body  from  the  sur-  than  a  Dane,  though  Tycho  Brahe  was  a 
geons.  native  of  Denmark* 

As  Toby  affects  to  mimic,  in  every  par-  Different  reasons  are  assigned  for  these 

ticular,  the  art  and  manner  of  the  vulgar,  national  characters,  while  some  account 

he  never  fails  to  enrich  his  conversation  for  them  from  moral,  and  others  firom 

with  their  emphatic  oaths  and  expressive  physical  causes.   By  moral  causes  I  mean 

dialect,  which  recommends  him  as  a  man  all  circumstances  which  are  fitted  to  worlr 

ef  excellent  humour  and  high  fun,  among  on  the  mind,  as  motives  or  reasons,  and 

the  Choice  Spirits  at  Comus's  Court,  or  which  render  a  peculiar  set  of  manners 

at  the  meeting  of  the  Sojis  of  sound  Sentt  habitual  to  us.     Of  ihis  kind  are  the  na- 

and  Saiuf actum*      He  is  also  particu-  ture  of  the  government,  the  revolutions  of 

larly  famous  for  singing  those  cant  songs,  public  allairs,  the  plenty  or  penury  in 
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which  the  ptople  lire,  the  situation  of 
the  nation  with  regard  to  its  neighbours, 
and  such  like  circumMances.  By  phyM 
cal  causes,  I  mean  those  qualitieri  of  the 
air  and  climate,  which  are  supposed  to 
work  insensibly  on  the  temper,  by  alter- 
ing the  tone  and  habit  of  the  body,  and 
giving  a  particular  complexion  ;  which, 
though  reflection  and  reason  may  some- 
times overcome,  yet  will  it  prevail  among 
the  generality  of  mankind,  and  have  an 
influence  on  their  manners. 

That  the  character  of  a  nation  will  very 
much  depend  on  moral  causes  must  be 
evident  to  the  most  superficial  observer ; 
since  a  nation  is  nothing  but  a  collection 
of  individi^alsi,  and  the  manners  of  indi- 
viduals are  frequently  determined  by  these 
causes.  As  poverty  and  hard  labour  de- 
base the  minds  of  the  common  people, 
and  render  them  unflt  for  any  science  and 
ingenious  profession,  so  where  any  go- 
vernment becomes  very  oppressive  to  all 
its  subjects,  it  must  have  u  proportional 
eflect  on  their  temper  and  genius,  and 
must  banish  all  the  liberal  arts  from 
amongst  them. 

The  same  principle  of  moral  causes 
fixes  the  characters  of  different  profes- 
sions, and  alters  even  the  disposition 
which  the  particular  members  receive 
from  the  hand  of  nature.  A  soldier  and 
a  priest  are  different  characters,  in  all  na- 
tions and  all  ages,  and  this  difference  is 
founded  on  circumstances,  whose  ope- 
rations is  external  and  unalterable. 

The  uncertainty  of  their  life  makes.sol- 
diers  lavish  and  generous,  as  well  as 
brave :  their  idleness,  as  well  as  the  largo 
societies  which  they  form  in  camps  or 
garrisons,  inclines  them  to  pleasure  and 
gallantry ;  by  their  frequeat  change  of 
•  company  they  acquire  good  breeding  and 
an  openness  of  behaviour ;  bemg  em- 
ployed only  against  a  public  and  open 
enemy,  they  become  candid,  honest,  and 
undesigning ;  and  as  they  use  more  the  la- 
bour of  the  body  than  the  mind,  they  are 
commonly  thoughtless  and  ignorant. 

'Tis  a  trite  but  not  altogether, a  false 
maxim,  that  priests  of  all  religions  are 
the  same;  and  though  the  character  of 
the  profession  will  not  in  every  instance 
prevail  over  the  personal  character,  yet 
IS  it  sure  always  to  predominate  with  the 
greater  number.  For  as  chemists  observe, 
that  spirits  when  raited  to  a  certain  height 
are  all  thesame,  from  whatever  materials 
they  be  extracted;  so  tbete  men  being 


e&erated  abore  humanity,  aeqnire  an  am'- 
form  character  which  is  entirely  thair  own, 
and  which  is,  in  ray  opinioo,  generally 
speaking,  not  the  most  amiable  that  is  to 
be  met  with  in  human  society ;  it  is  io 
most  points  opposite  to  that  of  a  soldier, 
as  is  the  way  of  life  from  which  it  is  de- 
rived. Hume^9  Esaoys. 

$  gi.     The  Characters  of  GwnesUrt. 

The  whole  tribe  of  gamesters  may  be 
ranked  under  two  divisions  :  Every  man 
who  makes  carding,  dicing,  and  betting 
his  daily  practice,  is  either  a  dape  or  a 
sharper;  two  characters  equally  the  ob« 
jects  of  envy  and  admiration.  The  dupe 
is  generally  a  person  of  great  fortune  and 
weak  intellects : 

«  Who  will  attendtrly  be  led  bj  ib' nose^ 
**  Af  asses  are."  SaAKsraAEi. 

Fie  plays,  not  that  be  has  any  delight  io 
cards  and  dice,  but  because  it  is  the  fa- 
shion ;  and  if  whist  or  hazard  are  pro- 
posed, he  will  no  more  refuse  to  make 
one  at  the  uble,  than  among  a  set  of  hard 
drinkers,  he  would  object  drinking  his 
glass  in  turn,  because  he  is  not  dry. 

There  are  some  few  iostanres  of  men  of 
sense,  as  well  as  family  and  fortune,  who 
have  been  dupes  and  bubbles.  Such  an 
unaccountable  itch  of  pAay  has  seised 
them,  that  they  have  sacrificed  every  thing 
to  it,  and  have  seemed  wedded  to  seven's 
the  main,  and  the  odd  trick.  There  is 
not  a  more  melancholy  object  than  a  gen- 
tleman of  sense  thus  infatuated.  He  makes 
himself  and  family  a  prey  to  a  gang  of 
villains  more  infamous  than  highway- 
men :  and  perhaps,  when  hia  roin  is  com- 
pleted, be  is  glad  to  join  with  the  very 
scoundrels  that  destroyed  bin,  and  live 
upon  the  spoil  of  others,  whom  he  can 
draw  into  the  tame  follies  that  proved  so 
fatal  to  himselC 

Here  we  may  take  a  survey  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  sharper;  and  that  he  may  have 
no  room  to  complain  of  foul  play,  let  os 
begin  with  bis  excellences.  You  will  per- 
haps be  startled,  Mr. Town,  when  I  men- 
tioned the  excellences  of  a  sharper;  but  a 
gamester,  who  makes  a  decent  figure  in 
the  world,  must  be  endued  with  many 
amiable  qualities,  which  would  undoubt- 
edly appear  with  great  lustie,  were  they 
not  eclipsed  by  the  odious  character  af- 
fixed to  his  trade.  In  order  to  carry  on 
the  common  business  of  bis  profession,  lie 
must  be  a  man  of  quick  and  lively  parts, 
attended  with  a  stoical  calmnesw  of  tern- 
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per,  and  a  constant  presence  of  mind.    He  mask  falls  off,  he  runs  the  hazard  of  being 

must  smile  at  the  Iosh  of  thousands ;  and  suffocated  by  the  stench  of  his  own  poison, 

is  not  to  be  discomposed,    though  ruin  I  have  set^n  some  examples  of  this  sort  not 

Btares  him  in  the  face.     As  he  is  to  live  many  years  ago  at  White*s.     I  am  uncer* 

among  the  grvat,  he  must  not  want  polite-  tain  whether  the  wretches  are  still  alive; 

nefs  and  affability ;  he  must  be  submis-  but  if  they  are  still  alive,  they  breathe 

sive,  but  not  servile;  he  must  be  master  of  like  toads  under  ground,  crawling  amidst 

an  ingenuous  liberal  air,  and  have  a  seem-  old   walls,   and  paths   long  since  unfre- 

ing  openness  of  behaviour.  quented. 

I'hese  must  be  the  chief  accomplish-  But  supposing  that  the  sharper's  hypo- 
ments  of  our  hero;  but  lest  I  should  be  crisy  remains  undetected,  in  what  a  state 
accused  of  oiving  too  favourable  a  like-  of  mind  must  that  man  be,  whoite  fortune 
ness  of  him,  now  we  have  seen  hi:<  outside,  depends  upon  the  insincerity  of  his  heart, 
let  us  take  a  view  of  his  heart.  There  the  disingenuity  of  his  behaviour,  and  the 
we  shall  find  avarice  the  main  spring  that  false  bias  of  his  dice!  What  sensations 
moves  the  whole  machine.  Every  game-  must  he  suppress,  when  he  is  obliged  to 
ster  is  eaten  up  with  avarice;  and  when  smile,  although  he  is  provoked;  when  he 
this  passion  is  in  full  force,  it  is  more  must  look  serene  in  the  height  of  despair; 
strongly  predominant  than  any  other,  it  and  when  he  must  act  the  stoic,  without 
conqtiers  even  Inst;  and  conquers  it  more  the  consolation  of  one  virtuous  sentiment, 
effectually  than  age.  At  sixty  we  look  at  or  one  moral  principle!  How  unhappy 
a  fine  woman  with  pleasure,  but  when  must  he  be,  even  in  that  situation  from 
cards  and  dice  have  engrossed  our  atten*  which  he  hopes  to  reap  most  benefit;  I 
tion,  women  and  all  their  charms  are  mean  amidst  stars,  garters,  and  the  vari- 
alighted  at  five-and-twenty.  A  thorough  ous  herds  of  nobility  !  Their  lordshipa 
gamester  renounces  Venus  and  Cupid  for  are  not  always  in  a  humour  to  play:  they 
Plutus  and  Ames-ace,  and  owns  no  mis-  choose  to  laugh;  they  choose  to  joke;  in 
tress  of  his  heart  except  the  queen  of  the  mean  while  our  hero  must  patiently 
trumps.  His  insatiable  avarice  can  only  await  the  good  hour,  and  must  not  only 
be  gratified  by  hypocri^^y;  so  that  all  join  in  the  laugh,  and  applaud  the  joke, 
those  specious  virtues  already  mentioned,  but  must  humour  every  turn  and  caprice 
and  which,  if  real,  might  be  turned  to  to  which  that  set  of  spoiled  children,  called 
the  benefit  of  mankind,  must  be  directed  bucks  of  quality,  are  liable.  Surely  his 
in  a  gamester  towards  the  destruction  of  brother  Thicket's  employment,  of  saun- 
his  fellow-creatures.  His  quick  and  lively  tering  on  horseback  in  the  wind  and  rain 
parts  serve  only  to  instruct  and  assist  him  till  the  Reading  coach  passes  through 
in  the  most  dexterous  method  of  packing  Smallberry-green,  is  the  more  eligible, 
the  cards  and  cogging  the  dice ;  his  for-  and  no  less  honest  occupation, 
titude,  which  enables  him  to  lose  thou-  The  sharper  has  also  frequently  the 
flands  without  emotion,  must  often  be  mortification  of  being  thwarted  in  his  de- 
practised  against  the  stings  and  reproaches  signs.  Opportunities  of  fraud  will  not. for 
of  his  conscience,  and  his  liberal  deport-  ever  present  themselves.  The  false  dice 
*ment  and  affected  openness  is  a  specious  cannot  be  constantly  produced,  nor  the 
'▼eil  to  recommend  and  conceal  the  black-  packed  cards  always  be.placed  upon  the 
est  villany.  table.  It  is  then  our  gamester  is  in  the 
It  is  now  necessary  to  take  a  second  greatest  danger.  But  even  then,  when  he 
'Survey  of  his  heart ;  and  as  we  have  seen  is  in  the  power  of  fortune,  and  has  no- 
>m  vices,  let  us  consider  its  miseries.  The  thing  but  mere  luck  and  (air  play  on  his 
covetous  man,  who  has  not  sufficient cou-  side,  he  must  stand  the  brunt,  and  per- 
rage  or  inclination  to  increase  his  fortune  haps  give  away  his  last  guinea,  as  coolly 
'by  bets,  cards,  or  dice,  but  is  contented  as  he  would  lend  a  nobleman  a  shilling. 
'to  hoard  up  thousands  by  thefts  lees  pub-  Our  hero  is  now  going  off  the  stage, 
iic  or  by  cheats  less  liable  to  uncertainty,  and  his  catastrophe  is  very  tragical.  The 
lives  in  a  state  of  perpetual  suspicion  and  next  news  we  hear  of  him  is  his  death, 
terror:  but  the  avaricious  fears  of  the  achieved  by  his  own  band,  and  with  his 
gamester  are  infinitely  greater.  He  »  con-  own  pistol.  An  inquest  is  bribed,  he  is 
•stantly  to  wear  a  mask ;  and  like  Monsieur  buried  at  midnight — aad  foigotten  before 
6t.  Croix,  coadjutiur  to  that  famous  em-  sun-rise. 
fmsanneme,  Madame  BrinTiUier,  if  his  These  two  portraits  Af a  fharper,  where- 
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in  I  have  endtavoared  to  shew  different  ny  DisUff,  bat  Mre.  Trmnquillui.   I  wif 
lilkenesses  in  the  same  man,  put  me  in  very  well  pleased  with  the  change  wlier 
mind  of  an  old  print,  which  I  remember  humour;  and  upon  Ulking  with  htrupoi 
at  Oxford,  of  Count  Guiscard.     At  first  several  subjects,  I  could  not  but  feucy 
sight  he  was  exhibited  in  a  full-bottomed  that  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  her  hasbtsd*! 
wig,  a   hat   and  a  feather,  embroidered  way  and   manner  in   her    remarks,  iw 
clothefi,  diamond    buttons,  and  the  full  phraJies,  tlie  tone  of  bcr  voice,  and  the 
court  dress  of  those  days;  but  by  pulling  very    air    of    her     countenance.     Tbii 
a  string  the  folds  of  the  paper  were  shified,  gave    me    an    unspeakable    satisfacuoi, 
the  face  only  remained,  a  new  body  came  not    only    because    I     had    found    her 
forward,  and  Count  Guiscard  appeared  to  a  husband  from  whom  she  could  learn 
be  a  devil.                           ConnoisKur.  many  things  that  were  laudable,  but  also 
^          ,     ^  ,  .          . .   ct-  ^  because  1  looked  upon  her  imitation  of 
k  n.    The  Tatlee's  Advtce  to  hi9  SisUr  y^^^  „  ,„  infallible  sign  that  she  entirdy 
Jenny  ;  a  good  Leuanfer  young  hadxet,  j^^^^  y^^^      rpj^j^  j^  ^^  observauon  that  I 
My  brother  Tranquillus  being  gone  out  never  knew  fail,  though  I  do  not  remem- 
of  town  for  some  days,  my  sister  Jenny  sent  ber  that  any  other  has  made  it.     The  na- 
me word  she  would  come  and  dine  with  tural  slyness  of  her  sex  hindered  her  from 
me,  and  therefore  desired  me  to  have  no  telling  me  the  greatness  of  her  own  pas- 
other  company.    I  took  care  accordingly,  sion,  but  I  easily  coIJacted  \i  from  the 
and  was  not  a  little  pleased  to  see  her  representation  she  gave  me  of  hia.     "  I 
enter  the  room  with  a  decent  and  matron-  have  every  thing  in  Tranquillus,"  says 
like  behaviour  which  I  thought  very  much  she,  "  that  I  can  wish  for  and  enjoy  in 
became  lier.     I  saw  she  had  a  great  deal  him  (what  indeed  you  told  me  were  to 
to  say  to  me,  and  easily  discovered  in  her  be  met  with  in  a  good  husband),  the  fond- 
eyes,  and  the  air  of  her  countenance,  that  ness  of  a  lover,  the  tenderness  of  a  pa^ 
she  had  abundance  of  satisfaction  in  her  rent,  and  the  intimacy  of  a  friend."    It 
heart,  which  she  longed  to  communicate,  transported  me  to  see  her  eyes  swimming 
However,  I  was  resolved  to  let  her  break  in  tears  of  affection   when   she  spoke, 
into  ber  discourse  her  own  way,  and  re-  **  And  is  there  not,  dear  sister,"  said  I, 
duced  her  to  a  thousand  little  devices  and  **  more  pleasure  in  the  possession  of  sock 
intimations  to  bring  me  to  the  mention  of  a  man,  than  in  all  the  little  impertineB- 
her  htuband.     But  finding  I  was  resolved  cee  of  balls,  assemblies,  and  eqoipagt^ 


only  answered,  **  I  hope  he  is  well,"  and  convert  in  a  few  weeks,  though  I  aa 
without  waiting  for  a  reply,  fell  into  other  afraid  you  could  not  have  done  it  in  voar 
subjects.  She  at  last  was  out  of  all  pa-  whole  life.  To  tell  yoa  truly,  I  kavt 
tience,  and  said,  with  a  smile  and  manner  only  one  fear  hanging  upon  me,  wkkk  is 
that  I  thought  had  more  beauty  and  spirit  apt  to  give  me  trouble  in  the  midM  of  all 
than  I  had  ever  observed  before  in  her ;  my  satisfactions :  I  am  afraid,  yon  mvst 
**  I  did  not  think,  brother,  you  had  been  know,  that  I  shall  not  always  make  tht 
so  ill-natured.  You  have  seen,  ever  since  same  amiable  appearance  in  his  eyes  that 
I  came  in,  that  I  had  a  mind  to  talk  of  I  do  at  present.  You  know^  broths 
my  husband,  and  you  will  not  be  so  kind  Bickerstaff,  that  you  have  the  repatation 
as  to  eive  me  an  occasion."  **  1  did  not  of  a  conjuror,  and  if  you  have  any  one 
know,  said  I,  **  but  it  might  be  a  dis-  secret  in  your  art  to  make  y  our  sistflraiwajs 
agreeable  subject  to  you.  You  do  not  beautiful,  I  should  be  happier  than  if  I 
take  me  for  so  old-fashioned  a  fellow  as  were  mistress  of  all  the  worlds  you  have 
to  think  of  entertaining  a  young  lady  with  shewn  me  in  a  starry  night."  **  Jenny,** 
the  discourse  of  her  husband.  1  know  said  I,  "  without  having  recoarae  to 
nothing  is  more  acceptable  than  to  speak  magic,  I  shall  give  you  one  plain  rule» 
of  one  who  is  to  be  so ;  but  to  speak  of  that  will  not  fail  of  making  you  always 
one  who  is  so — indeed,  Jenny,  1  am  a  amiable  to  a  man  who  has  so  great  a  pas- 
better  bred  man  than  you  think  me."  She  sion  for  you,  and  is  of  so  equal  and  rea- 
shewed  a  little  dislike  to  my  raillery,  and  sonable  a  temper  as  Tranquillus:— En- 
by  her  bridling  up,  I  perceived  she  ex-  deavour  to  please,  and  you  must  please, 
peded  to  be  ueat«d  hereafter  not  as  Jen-  Be  always  in  the  same  disposition  as  you 
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are  when  you  ask  for  this  lecrot,  and  you 
may  take  my  word,  you  will  never  want 
it ;  an  inviolable  fidelity,  good  humour, 
and  complacency  of  temper,  outlive  all 
the  charms  of  a  fine  face^  and  make  the 
decays  of  it  invisible,"  Taller. 

§  93.    Curiosity. 

The  love  of  variety,  or  curiosity  of 
seeing  new  things,  which  is  the  same  or 
at  least  a  sister  passion  to  it, — seems  wove 
into  the  frame  of  every  son  and  daughter 
of  Adam ;  we  usually  speak  of  it  as  one 
of  nature's  levities,  though  planted  within 
us  for  the  solid  purposes  of  carrying  for- 
ward the  mind  to  fresh  inquiry  and  know- 
ledge: strip  us  of  it,  the  mind  (1  fear) 
would  doze  for  ever  over  the  present  page; 
■nd  we  should  all  of  us  rest  at  ease  with 
such  objects  as  presented  themselves  in 
the  parish  or  provmce  where  we  first  drew 
breath. 

It  is  to  this  spur  which  is  ever  in  our 
sidea,  that  we  owe  the  impatience  of  this 
desire  for  travelling:  the  passion  is  no 
ways  bad, — but  as  others  are — ^in  it»  mis- 
management or  excess;— order  it  rightly, 
the  advantages  are  worth  the  pursuit ;  the 
chief  of  which  are — to  learn  the  languages, 
the  laws  and  customs,  and  understand  the 
government  and  interest  of  other  nations; 
— to  acquire  an  urbanity  and  confidence 
of  behaviour,  and  fit  the  mind  more  ea- 
sily for  conversation  and  discourse;  to 
take  us  out  of  the  company  of  our  aunts 
and  grandmothers,  and  from  the  tracts  of 
nursery  mistakes ;  and  by  shewing  us  new 
objects,  or  old  ones  in  new  lights,  to  re- 
form our  judgments — by  tasting  perpe- 
tually the  varieties  of  nature,  to  know 
what  is  good — by  observing  the  address 
and  arts  of  men,  to  conceive  what  is  sin- 
cere,— and  by  seeing  the  difference  of  so 
many  various  humours  and  manners — to 
look  into  ourselves,  and  form  our  own. 

This  is  some  part  of  the  cargo  we 
might  return  with;,  but  the  impulse  of 
■eeiRg  new  sights,  augmented  with  that  of 
getting  clear  from  all  lessons  both  of  wis- 
dom and  reproof  at  home — carries  our 
youth  too  early  out,  to  turn  this  venture 
to  much  account ;  on  the  contrary,  if  the 
icene  painted  of  the  prodigal  in  his  tra- 
vels, looks  more  like  a  copy  than  an  ori- 
ginal— Will  it  not  be  well  if  such  an  ad- 
venturer, with  so  unpromising  a  setting- 
out, — without  care— without  compass, — 
be  not  cast  away  for  ever ; — and  may  he 
not  be  said  to  escape  well— if  he  retuma 


to  his  coimtry  only  as  naked  as  he  first 
left  it  ? 

But  you  will  send  an  able  pilot  with 
your  son — a  scholar. — 

If  wisdom  could  speak  no  other  lan- 
guage but  Grieek  or  Latin— you  do  well — 
or  if  mathematics  ¥rill  make  a  gentleman, 
—or  natural  philosophy  but  teach  him  to 
make  a  bow — he  may  be  of  some  service 
in  introducing  your  son  into  good  socie- 
ties, and  supporting  him  in  them  when  he 
has  done — but  the  upshot  will  be  gone- 
rally  this,  that  in  the  most  pressing  occa- 
sions of  address,  if  he  is  a  man  of  mere 
reading,  the  unhappy  youth  will  have  the 
tutor  to  carry — and  not  the  tutor  (o  carry 
him. 

But  you  will  avoid  this  extreme ;  he 
shall  be  escorted  by  one  who  knows  the 
world,  not  merely  from  books — but  from 
his  own  experience: — a  man  who  has 
been  employed  on  such  services,  and 
thrice  made  the  tour  of  Europe  with  suc- 
cess. 

— That  is,  without  breaking  his  own, 
or  his  pupil's  neck ;— for  if  he  is  such  as 
my  eyes  have  seen  !  some  broken  Swiss 
valet-de-chambre some  general  under- 
taker, who  will  perform  the  journey  in  so 
many  months,  '*  if  God  permit,"— much 
knowledge  will  not  accrue;— some  profit 
at  least, —  he  will  learn  the  amount,  to  a 
halfpenny,  of  every  stoge  from  Calais  to 
Rome; — he  will  be  carried  to  the  best 
inns, — instructed  where  there  is  the  best 
wine,  and  sup  a  livre  cheaper,  than  if  the 
vouth  had  been  left  to  make  the  tour  and 
bargain  himself.  Look  at  our  governor ! 
I  beseech  you :— see,  he  is  an  inch  taller 
as  he  relates  the  advantages.— 

— And  here  endeth  his  pride — his 
knowledge,  and  his  use. 

But  when  your  son  gets  abroad,  he 
will  be  taken  out  of  his  bands,  by  his  so- 
ciety with  men  of  rank  and  letters,  with 
whom  he  will  pass  the  greatest  part  of  his 
time. 

Let  me  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
company  which  is  really  good  is  very 
rare  and  very  shy:  but  you  have  sur- 
mounted this  difliculty,  and  procured  him 
the  best  letters  of  recommendation  to  the 
most  eminent  and  respectable  in  every 
capital. 

And  I  answer,  that  he  will  obtain  all 
by  them,  which  courtesy  strictly  standi 
obliged  to  pay  on  such  occasions, — but 
nq  more. 

There  is  nothing  in  which  we  are  so 
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miicb  deceiTed,  ai  in  the  adTantages  pro- 
posed from  our  connexions  and  discourse 
'wiih  the  literati,  &c  in  foreign  parts ;  es- 
pecially if  the  experiment  is  made  before 
Tre  are  matured  by  years  or  study. 

ConTersation  ii  a  traffic ;  and  if  you 
«nter  into  it  without  some  stock  of  know- 
ledge, to  balance  the  account  perpetually 
betwixt  you — the  trade  drops  at  once; 
and  this  is  the  reosoo. — ^however  it  may 
be  boasted  to  the  contrary,  why  travellers 
have  so  little  (especially  good)  conTer- 
sation  with  natives, — owing  to  their 
suspicion, — or  perhaps  conviction,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  extracted  from  the 
conversation  of  young  itinerants,  worth 
the  trouble  of  their  bad  language, — or  the 
interruption  of  their  visits. 

The  pain  on  these  occasions  is  usually 
reciprocal ;  the  consequence  of  which  is, 
that  the  disappointed  youth  seeks  an 
easier  society;  and  as  bad  company  is 
alwa3rs  ready, — and  ever  lying  in  wait — 
the  career  is  soon  finished ;  and  the  poor 
prodigal  returns  the  same  object  of  pity, 
with  the  prodigal  in  the  gospel. 

Sternest  Sermons, 

§  04.     Controversy  seldom   decently  con- 

ducted, 

'Tis  no  uncommon  circumstance  in  con- 
troversy, for  the  parties  to  engage  in  all 
the  fury  of  disputation,  without  precisely 
instructing  their  readers,  or  truly  know- 
ing themselves,  the  particulars  about 
which  they  dififer.  Hence  that  fruitless 
parade  of  argument,  and  those  opposite 
pretences  to  demonstration,  with  which 
most  debates,  on  every  subject,  have  bnen 
infested.  Would  the  contending  parties 
first  Jbe  sure  of  their  own  meaning,  and 
then  communicate  their  sense  to  others  in 
plain  terms  and  simplicity  of  heart,  the  face 
of  controversy  would  soon  be  changed, 
and  real  knowledge,  instead  of  imaginary 
conquest,  would  be  the  noble  reward  of 
literary  toil.  Browne's  Essays. 

$  95.  How  to  please  in  Conversation, 

None  of  the  desires  dictated  by  vanity 
18  more  general,  or  less  blumable,  than 
that  of  being  distinguished  for  the  arts  of 
conversation.  Other  accomplishments  may 
be  possessed  without, opportunity  of  ex^ 
erting  them,  or  wanted  without  danger 
that  the  defect  can  often  be  remarked; 
but  as  no  man  can  live  otherwise  than  in 
an  hermitage  without  hourly  pleasure  or 
vexation,  from  the  fondness  or  neglect  of 


those  about  him,  the  faculty  of  pring 
pleasure  is  of  continual  use.  Few  ire 
more  frequently  envied  than  those  who 
have  the  power  of  forcing  attentioo  wher- 
ever they  come,  whose  enthUioe  is  coiui- 
dered  as  a  promise  of  felicity,  and  whon 
departure  is  lamented,  like  the  recess  of 
the  sun  from  northern  climates,  as  a  pri« 
Yation  of  all  that  enliTena  hney  and  in- 
spires gaiety. 

It  is  apparent  that  to  excdlence  in  ttni 
valuable  art,  some  peculiar  qualifications 
are  necessary  ;  for  every  maa^s  experienco 
will  inform  him,  that  the  pleasure  which 
men  are  able  to  give  in  conversation  holdi 
no  stated  proportion  to  their  knowledge 
or  their  virtue.  Many  find  their  way  to 
the  tables  and  the  parties  of  those,  who 
never  consider  them  as  of  the  least  impoN 
tance  jn  any  other  place  ;  we  have  all,  at 
one  time  or  other,  been  content  to  lore 
those  whom  we  could  not  esteem,  and 
been  persuaded  to  try  the  dangerous  ex- 
periment of  admitting  him  Cor  a  compa« 
nion,  whom  we  knew  to  be  too  ignoraat 
for  a  counsellor,  and  too  treacherous  fo 
a  friend. 

He  that  would  please  must  rarely  aiu 
at  such  excellence  as  depresses  his  hear- 
ers in  their  own  opinion,  or  debars  then 
from  the  hope  of  contributing  redprocally 
to  the  entertainment  of  the  compasy. 
Merriment  extorted  by  sallies  of  imagina- 
tion, sprightliness  of  remark,  or  quick- 
ness of  reply,  is  too  often  what  tho  Li- 
tins  call,  the  Sardinian  laughter,  a  distor- 
tion of  face  without  gladneas  of  tbs 
heart. 

For  this  reason  no  style  of  coovfna- 
tion  is  more  extensively  acceptable  tkao 
the  narrative.  He  who  has  stored  his 
memory  with  slight  anecdotes,  pcivaia 
incidents,  and  personal  peculiarities,  sel- 
dom fails  to  find  his  audience  ^vourable. 
Almost  every  man  listens  with  engeroes 
to  extemporary  history ;  for  almost  every 
man  has  some  real  or  imaginary  eoaneo- 
tion  with  a  celebrated  character,  sons  de- 
sire to  advance  or  oppose  a  rising  Dame. 
Vanity  often  co-operates  with  curioaty. 
He  that  is  a  hearer  in  one  place,  qaakfies 
himself  to  become  a  speaker  in  another; 
for  though  he  cannot  comprehemi  a  series 
of  argument,  or  transport  tha  voladle  tpi« 
nts  of  wit  without  evaporstioo,  y«i  ha 
thinks  himself  able  to  treasure  up  the 
various  incidents  of  a  story,  and  pleasss 
his  hopes  with  the  information  which  be 
shall  give  to  some  inferior  society. 
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NamtiTes  are  for  the  most  part  heard 
without  envy,  because  they  are  not  sup- 
posed to  employ  any  intellectual  qualities 
above  the  common  rate.  To  he  ac- 
quainted with  facta  not  yet  echoed  by 
plebeian  mouths,  may  happen  to  one  man 
tfa  well  as  to  another,  aud  to  relate  them 
when  they  are  known,  has  in  appearance 
so  very  httle  difficulty,  that  every  one 
concludes  himself  equal  to  the  tank. 

Rambler. 

§96.     T^  variouB  Fauits  in  ConveraO' 
tion  and  Behaviour  pointed  €UU 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  lay  down  any 
panicular  rules  for  conversation,  but  ra- 
.  ther  point  out  such  faults  in  discourse  and 
behaviour,  as  render  the  company  of  half 
mankind  rather  tedious  than  amusinfi^.  It 
is  in  vain,  indeed,  to  look  for  conversa* 
'  tion,  where  we  might  expect  to  find  it  in 
the  greatest  perfection,  amodg  persons  of 
fashion  :  there  it  is  almost  annihilated  by 
universal  card-playing^  insomuch  that  I 
have  heard  it  given  as  a  reason,  why  it  is 
impossible  for  our  present  writers  to  suc- 
ceed in  the  dialogue  of  genteel  comedy, 
that  our  people  of  quality  scarce  ever  meet 
but  to  game.  All  their  discourse  turns 
upon  the  6dd  trick  and  the  four  honours ; 
and  it  is  no  less  a  maxim  with  the  vo- 
taries of  whist  than  with  those  of  Bac- 
chus, that  talking  spoils  ootnpany. 

Every  one  endeavours  to  make  himself 
as  agreeable  to  society  as  he  can  ;  but  it 
often  happens,  that  those  who  roost  aim 
at  shining  in  conversation,  overshoot  their 
mark.  Though  a  man  succeeds,  he  should 
not  (as  is  frequently  the  ease)  engross  the 
whole  talk  to  hiniself ;  for  that  destroys 
the  very  essence  of  conversation,  which  is 
talking  together.  We  should  try  to  keep 
vp  conversation  like  a  ball  bandied  to  and 
fro  from  one  to  the  other,  rather  than  seize 
it  all  to  otirselves,  and  drive  it  before  us 
like  a  ibot-balL  We  should  likewise  be 
cautions  to  adapt  the  nyitter  of  our  dis- 
course to  our  company;  and  not  talk 
Greek  before  ladies,  or  of  the  last  new  fur- 
Mow  to  a  meeting  of  country  justices. 

But  nothing  throws  a  more  ridiculous 
air  over  the  whole'conversation,  than  cer- 
tain peculiarities,  easily  acquired,  but  very 
difficultly  conquered  and  discrarded.  In  or- 
der to  display  these  absurdities  in  a  truer 
light,  it  is  my  present  purpose  to  enume- 
rate such  of  them,  as  are  mo^t  commonly 
to  be  met  with ;  and  first  to  take  notice  of 
those  boffbons  in  sodety,  the  Attitudina- 


riansand  Face-makers.  These  accompany 
every  word  with  a  peculiar  grimace  or 
gesture  ;  they  assent  with  a  shrug,  and 
contradict  with  a  twisting  of  the  neck ; 
are  angry  with  a  wry  mouth,  and  pleased 
in  a  caper  of  a  minuet  step.  They  may  be 
considered  as  speaking  harlequins;  and 
their  rules  of  eloquence  are  taken  from 
the  posture- master.  These  should  be  con- 
demned to  converM  only  in  dumb-nbow 
with  their  own  persons  in  a  looking-glass; 
as  well  as  the  Smirkers  and  Smilers,  who 
so  prettily  set  off* their  faces,  together  with 
their  woixls,  by  a  je^ne-s^ai-quoi  between 
a  grin  and  a  dimple.  With  these  we  may 
likewise  rank  the  affected  tribe  of  Mimics, 
who  are  constantly  taking  off  the  peculiar 
tone  of  voice  or  gesture  of  their  acquaint- 
ance: though  they  are  such  wretched  imi- 
tators, that  (like  bad  painters)  they  ara 
frequently  forced  to  write  the  name  under 
the  picture,  before  we  can  discover  any 
likeness. 

Next  to  these,  whose  elocution  is  ab- 
sorbed in  action,  and  who  converse  chiefly 
with  their  arms  and  legs,  we  may  consider 
the  professed  Speakers.  And  first,  the 
emphatical ;  who  squeeze,  and  press,  and 
ram  down  every  syllable  with  excessive  ve- 
hemence and  energy.  These  orators  are 
remarkable  for  their  distinct  elocution  and 
force  of  expression  :  they  dwell  on  the  im- 
portant particles  of  and  the^  and  the  signi« 
ficant  conjunctive  ancf;  which  they  seem 
to  hawk  up  with  much  difficulty,  out  of 
their  own  throats,  and  to  eranittiem,  with 
no  less  pain,  inio  the  ears  of  their  anditors. 
These  should  be  suffered  only  to  syringe 
(as  it  were)  tlie  ears  of  a  deaf  man,  through 
an  hearing  trumpet :  though  I  must  con* 
fess,  that  I  am  equally  offended  with  the 
Whisperers  or  Low  Speakers,  who  seem 
to  fancy  all  their  acquaintance  deaf,  and 
come  up  so  dose  to  you,  that  they  may 
be  said  to  measure  noses  with  you,  and  fro* 
quently  overcome  you  with  the  full  ex- 
halations of  a  stinking  breath.  I  would 
have  these  oracular  gentry  obliged  to  talk 
at  a  distance  through  a  speaking-trumpet, 
or  apply  their  lips  to  the  walls  of  a  whis- 
pering gallery.  The  Wits,  who  will  not 
condescend  to  utter  any  thing  but  a  bon 
mot;  and  the  Whistlers  or  Tune-hummers, 
who  never  articulate  at  all,  may  be  joined 
very  agreeably  together  in  concert ;  and 
to  those  tinkling  cymbals  I  would  also 
add  the  sounding  brass,  the  Bawler,  who 
inquires  after  your  health  with  the  bellow- 
ing of  a  town-crier. 
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The  Tatlersy  whose  pHable  pipes  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  <*  soft  parts  of 
conversation,"  and  sweetly  "  prattling  out 
of  fashion/'  make  very  pretty  music  from 
a  beautiful  face  and  a  female  to;igue ;  but 
from  a  rough  manly  voice  and  coarse  fea- 
tures, mere  nonsense  is  as  harsh  and  disso- 
nant as  a  jig  from  a  hurdy-gurdy.  The 
Swearers  1  have  spoken  of  in  a  former  pa- 
per; but  the  Half-swearers,  who  split,  and 
mince,  and  fritter  their  oaths  into  gad*9 
Intdj  ofTt  JUh,  and  demme  ;  the  Gothic 
bumbuggers,  and  those  who  '*  nick-name 
God's  creatures,"  and  call  a  man  a  cab- 
bage, a  crab,  a  queer  cub,  an  odd  fish, 
and  an  unaccountable  miuKrifi,  should  ne- 
ver eome  into  company  without  an  inter- 
preter. But  I  will  not  tire  my  reader's 
patience  by  pointing  out  all  the  pests  of  con- 
TFersation :  nor  dwell  particularly  on  the 
Sensibles,  who  pronounce  dogmatically  on 
the  most  tririal  points,  and  speak  in  sen- 
tences ;  the  Wonderers,  who  are  always 
wondering  what  o'clock  it  is,  or  wonder- 
ing whether  it  will  rain  or  no,  or  wonder- 
ing when  the  moon  changes ;  the  Phrase- 
ologists,  who  explain  a  thing  by  all  tkaly 
or  enter  into  particulars  with  this  and  thai 
and  Mother  ;  and  lastly,  the  Silent  men, 
who  seem  afraid  of  opening  their  mouths, 
lest  they  should  catch  cold,  and  literally 
observe  the  precept  of  the  gospel,  by  let- 
ting their  conversation  be  only  *'  yea  yea, 
and  nay  nay." 

The  rational  intercourse  kept  up  by  con- 
versation, is  one  of  our  principal  distinc- 
tions from  brutes.  We  should  therefore 
endeavour  to  turn  this  peculiar  talent  to 
our  advantage,  and  consider  the  organs  of 
speech  as  the  instruments  of  understanding : 
we  should  be  very  careful  not  to  use  them 
as  the  weapons  of  vice  or  tools  of  folly  ; 
and  do  our  utmost  to  unlearn  any  trivial  or 
ridiculous  habits,  which  tend  to  lessen  the 
value  of  such  an  inestimable  prerogative. 
It  is,  indeed,  imagined  by  Pome  philoso- 
phers, that  even  birds  and  beasts  (though 
without  the  power  of  articulation)  perfect- 
ly understimd  one  another  by  the  sounds 
they  utter ;  and  that  dogs,  cats,  &c.  have 
each  a  particular  language  to  themselves, 
like  different  nations.  Thus  it  maybe  sup- 
posed, that  the  nightingales  of  Italy  have 
as  fine  an  ear  to  their  own  native  wood- 
notes,  as  any  signor  or  signora  for  an  Ita- 
lian air;  that  the  boars  of  Westphalia 
gruntleas  expressively  through  the  nose  as 
the  inhabitants  in  High-Germaii ;  and  that 
the  frogs  in  the  dykes  of  Holland  croak 


as  intelligibly  as  the  natives  jabber  fkar 
Low-Dutch.     However  this  may  be,vt 
may  consider  those  whose  tongues  lunfij 
seem  to  be  under  the  influence  of  reasoa, 
and  do   not  keep  up  the  proper  coover- 
sation  of  human  creatures,  as  imitating  tke 
language  of  different  animals.     Thus,  for 
instance,  the  affinity  between  Cbattefeis 
and  monkeys,  and  Praters  and  parrots,  is 
too  obvious  not  to  occur  at  ooce :  Gruot- 
ers  and  Growlers  may  justly  be  compared 
to  hogs:  Saarlersare  curs,  thatoootiooaf/y 
shew  their  teeth,  but  never  bite :  and  the 
spitfire  Passionate  are  a  sort  of  wild  cats, 
that  will  not  bear  stroking,  but  will  poir 
when  they  are  pleased.    Complainers  are 
screech-owls ;    and  Story-tellers,  always 
repeating  the  same  dull  note,  are  cuckoos. 
Poets  that  prick  up  their  ears  at  their  own 
hideous  braying,  are  no  better  than  asses: 
Critics  in  general  are  veoemoas  sefpents, 
that  delight  in  hissing;  and  some  ot them 
who  have  got  by  heart  a  few  technical 
terms   without  knowing  iheiT  meaning, 
are  no  other  than  magpies,     Comioisteiir. 

§    97.     J  CilizerCi  Cowntry   Home  de- 

Sir,  •^'^^^ 

I  remember  to  have  seen  a  little  Frsock 
novel,  giving  an  account  of  a  citizeo  of 
Paris  making  an  excursion  into  thecooo- 
try.  He  imagines  himself  about  to  under- 
take a  long  voyage  to  some  strange  ft* 
gion,  where  the  natives  were  as  different 
from  the  inhabitants  of  his  own  dty  u 
the  most  distant  nations.  He  aocordingly 
takes  boat,  and  is  landed  at  a  village 
about  a  league  from  the  capital.  Whes  bs 
is  set  on  shore,  he  is  amazed  to  see  the 
people  speak  the  same  language,  wear  the 
same  dress,  and  use  the  same  cutoms 
with  himself.  He  who  had  spent  all  bis 
life  within  the  sight  of  Pont  Neuf,  looked 
upon  every  one  that  lived  out  of  Paris  tf 
a  foreigner ;  and  though  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  his  travels  was  not  three  miles,  ks 
was  as  much  surprised,  as  he  would  kafs 
been  to  meet  with  a  colony  of  Freodi- 
men  on  the  Terra  Incognita. 

In  your  late  paper  on  the  amusements 
of  Sunday,  you  have  set  forth  in  what 
manner  our  citizens  pass  that  day,  which 
most  of  them  devote  to  the  country;  but  I 
wish  you  had  been  more  particular  in 
your  descriptions  of  those  elegant  rural 
mansions,  which  at  once  shew  the  ops- 
lence  and  the  taste  of  our  principal  rocr« 
chants,  mechanics,  and  artinoers. 

I  went  last  Sunday,  in  compliance  with 
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n  most  pressing  inTitation  from  a  friend,  to    what  he  was  pleased  to  call  his  garden, 
spend  the  whole  day  with  him  at  one  of    which  was   nothing   more  than  a  yard 
these  little  seats,  which  he  had  fitted  out    about  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  contained 
for  his  retirement  once  a  week  from  busi-    about  a  dozen  little  pots  ranged  on  each 
ness.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  about  three    side  with  lilies  and  coxcombs,   supporC- 
miles  from  London,  on  the  side  of  a  public    ed  by  some  old  laths  painted  green,  with 
road,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  dry    bowU  of  tobacco-pipes  on  their  tops.    At 
ditch,    over  which    is   a    little    bridge,    the  end   of  this  garden  he  bade  me  take 
consisting  of  two  narrow  planks,  leading    notice  of  a  little  square  building  surround- 
to  the  house.    From  the  lower  part  of  the  ed  with  filleroy,  which  he  told  me  an  al- 
faouse  there  is  no  prospect;  but  from  the  derm  an  of  great  taste  had  turned  into   a 
garrets,   indeed,  you  may  see  two  men  temple,  by  erecting  some  battlements  and 
banging  in  chains  on  Kennington  com-  spires  of  painted  wood  on  the  front  of  it : 
mon,  with  a  distant  view  of  St  Paul's  but  concluded  with  a  hint,  that  I  might 
cupola  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  smoke.    I  retire  to  it  upon  occasion, 
set  out  in  the  morning  with  my  friend's        As  the  riches  of  the  country  are  visible 
book-keeper,  who  was  my  guide.  When  I  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
came  to  the  house,  I  found  my  friend  in  a  elegance  of  their  dwellings,  we  may  ven« 
black  velvet  cap  sitting  at  the  doorsmok-  ture  to  say  that  the  present  state  of  £ng- 
ing;  he  welcomed  me  into  the  country,  land  is  very  flourishing  and  prosperous: 
and  after  having  made  me  observe  the  and  if  our  taste  for  building  increases 
turnpike   on   my  left,  and    the   Golden  with  our  opulence  for  the  next  century. 
Sheaf  on  my  right,  he  conducted  me  into  we  shall  be  able  to  boast  of  finer  coun- 
his  house,  where  I  was  received  by  his  try-seats  belonging  to  our  shop-keepers, 
lady,  who  made  a  thousand  apologies  for  artificers,  and  other  plebeians,  than  the 
being  catched  in  such  a  dishabille.  most  pompous  descriptions   of  Italy   or 
The  hall,  (for  so  I  was  taught  to  call  Greece  have  ever  recorded.     We  read,  it 
it)  had  its  white  walls  almost  hid  by  a  is  true,  of  country-seats    belonging    to 
curious  collection  of  prints  and  paintings.  Pliny,  Hortensius,  Lucullus,   and   other 
On  one  side  was  a  large  map  of  London,  Romans.     They  were  patricians  of  great 
a   plan  and  elevation  of  the  Mansion-  rank  and  fortune;  there  can  therefore  be 
hou6e,  with  several  lesser  views  of  the  no  doubt  of  the  excellence  of  their  villas, 
public  buildings  and  halls :  on  the  other  But  who   has  ever  read  of   a  Chinese 
wastheDeathof  the  Stag,  finely  coloured  bridge  belonging  to    an    Attic    tallow- 
by  Mr.  Overton  :   close  by  the  parlour  chandler,  or  a  Roman  pastry-cook  ?  Or, 
door  there  hung  a  pairofstag*s  horns;  could  any  of  their  shoemakers  or  tailors 
over  which  there  was  laid  across  a  red  boast  a  villa  with  his  tin  cascades,  paper 
roquelo,   and    an    amber-headed    cane,  statues,  and  Gothic  root-bouses?  Upon 
Over  the  chimney-piece  was  my  friend's  the  above  principles   we    may   expect, 
picture,  who  was  drawn  bolt  upright  in  a  that  posterity  will  perhaps  see  a  cheese- 
full-bottomed  perriwig,    a    laced  cravat  monger's  apiariwn  at  Brentford,  a  poul- 
with  the  fringed  ends  appearing  through  terer's  iheriolropkium  at  Chiswick,  and  an 
m  button-hole,   a    snuff-coloured   velvet  omUhon  in  a  fishmonger's  garden  ai  Put- 
coat  with  gold  buttons,  a  red  velvet  waist-  ney.  ConnoUietw. 
coat  trimmed  with  gold,  one  hand  stuck 

in  the  bosom  of  his  shirt,  and  the  other  h  08-    ^J^rnoroua  Scene  between  Dennis 
holding  out  a  letter  with  this  superscrip-        ^    ^'^^^   (satirically  represenUd  by 

tion  :  «*  To  Mr. ',  common  coun-        Swift  as  rtuid)  and  the  Doctor. 

cil-man   of  Farringdon-ward   without."  gcene,  Dennis's  Gaml. 

My  eyes  were  then  directed  to  another 

figure  in  a  scarlet  gown,  who  I  was  in-  Dennis,   Doctor,   Norse,   Lintot  the 
formed  was    my    friend's    wife's   great  Bookseller^  and  another  Auihor» 

great   uncle,  and  had  been  sheriff,  and  -.  r,     i ;-«.  •«.•.<.  ^^^a..;— :  ^     m 

Knighted  in  the  reign  of  king  James  the  Dennis.  [J^^^^,^^^^^^ 
Firft.     Madam  herself  filled  up  a  panneL  ^  ^"^  slowly  and  formally.-] 

on  the  opposite  side,  in  the  habit  of  a        Beware,  Doctor,  that  it  faie  not  with 

shepherdess,  smelling  to  a  nosegay,  and  you,  as  it  did  with  your  predecessor,  the 

stroking  a  ram  with  gilt  horns.  famous  Hippocrates,  whom  the  mistaken 

I  was  then  invited  by  my  friend  to  see  citizens  of  Abdera  tent  for,  in  tUs  very 
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manner,  to  core  ibe  philosopher  Democri- 
tus.     He  returned  full  of  admiration  at 
the  wisdom  of  the  person  whom  he  had 
supposed  a  lunatic     Behold,  Doctor,  it 
was  thus  that  Aristotle  himself,  and  all 
the  great  ancients,  spent  their  days  and 
nights  wrapt  up  in  criticism,  and  beset  all 
round  with  tbeir  own  writings.     As  for 
me,  be  assured,  1  have  no  disease  besides 
a  swelling  in  my  legs,  of  which  I  say 
nothing,  since  your  art  may  farther  cer- 
tify you. 

Doctor.  Pray,  Sir,  how  did  you  con- 
tract this  swelling  1 
Dennis.  By  criticism. 
Doctor,  By  criticism !    that's  a  distem- 
per I  have  never  heard  nor  read  of. 

Dennis,  Death,  Sir,  a  distemper  I  it  is 
no  distemper ;  but  a  noble  art.  I  have 
sat  fourteen  hours  a  day  at  it :  and  are 
you  a  doctor  and  don*t  know  that  there  is  a 
communication  between  the  brain  and 
the  legs  ? 

Doctor.  What  made  you  sit  so  many 
hours.  Sir  ? 

Dennis,  Cato,  Sir. 

Doctor.  Sir,  I  speak  of  your  distemper. 
What  gave  you  this  tumour  ? 
Dennis,  Cato,  Cato,  Cato  *. 
Nurse.  For  Qod^s  sake,  Doctor,  name 
not  this  evil  spirit ;  it  is  the  whole  cause 
of  his  madness.  Alas!  poor  master  will 
have  his  fits  again.  [^almoU  crying. 

LintoL  Fits !  with  a  pox  I  a  man  may 
well  have  fits  and  swelled  legs,  that  sits 
wiiting  fourteen  hours  in  a  day.  The 
Remarks,  the  Remarks,  have  brought  all 
his  complaints  upon  him. 

Doctor,  The  Remarks!  what  are  they? 
Dennis.  Death!    have  you  never  read 
my  Remarks?  I'll  be  hanged   if  this  nig- 
gardly bookseller  has  advertised  the  book 
as  it  should  have  been. 

Lintot.  Not  advertise  it,  quoth'a !  pox ! 
I  have  laid  out  pounds  after  pounds  in  ad- 
vertising. There  has  been  as  much  done 
for  the  book  as  could  be  done  for  any 
book  in  Christendom. 

Doctor.  We  had  better  not  talk  of 
books,  Sir,  I  am  afraid  they  are  the  fuel 
thot  feed  bis  delirium.  Mention  books 
-I  desire  a  word  in  private 


no  more.- 


with  this  gentleman. — I  suppose,  Sir,  you 
«re  his  apothecary. 

GenL    Sir,  I  am  his  friend. 

Doctor.  I  doubt  it  not  What  regimen 
have  you  observed  since  be  has  been  un- 

*  lie  pahlighed  Rettarki  oa  Cato,  in  the  fear 
t  Ue  wrote  a  treatiae  to  prove,  that  the  decay 


der  your  care?  Yea  remember,  I  saffOK, 
the  passage  in  Cebus,  which  sajfs,  **  If 
<•  the  patient  on  the  third  day  have  an  in- 
"  terval,  suspend  the  medicines  at  night" 
Let  fumigations  be  used  to  corroborate  the 
brain.  I  hope  you  have,  upon  no  account, 
promoted  sternutation  by  hellebore. 
Gent.  Sir,  you  mistake  the  matter  qnite. 
Doctor,  What!    an    apothecary  tell  a 
physician  he   mistakes !    you  pretend  to 
dispute  my  prescription  I     Pharmacopck 
componanL  Medicus  ioltis  pntscribaL  Fu- 
migate him,  I  say,  this  very  evening,  while 
he  is  relieved  by  an  interval. 

Dennis.  Death,  Sir»  do  you  take  mj 
friend  for  an  apothecary  !  a  man  of  genius 
and  learning  for  an  apothecary !  Kaow, 
Sir,  that  this  gentleman  professes,  like 
myself,  the  two  noblest  sciences  in  the 
universe,  criticiam  and  poetry.  By  the 
immortals,  he  himself  is  author  of  three 
whole  paragraphs  io  my  Remarks,  had  a 
hand  in  my  public  Spirit,  and  assisted  me 
in  my  description  of  the  fanes  and  infer- 
nal regions  in  my  Appios. 

Lintot,  He  is  an  author.  You  mistake 
the  gentleman.  Doctor.  He  has  been  an 
author  these  twenty  years,  to  his  booksel- 
ler's knowledge,  if  to  noone*s  else. 

Dennis.  Is  all  the  town  in  a  combina- 
tion? shall  poetry  fall  to  the  grouod? 
must  our  reputation  in  foreign  countriei 
be  quite  lost?  O  destruction!  perdition! 
cursed  opera  !  confounded  opera  !*  as 
poetry  once  raised  critics,  so^  when  poetry 
fails,  critics  are  overturned,  and  the  work! 
is  no  more. 

Doctor.  He  raves»  he  raves.  He  moit 
be  pinioned,  he  must  be  straight- waist- 
coated,  that  he  may  do  no  mischief 

Dennis.  O  I  am  sick  I  I  am  sidL  to 
death! 

Doctor.  That  is  a  good  symptom,  a 
very  good  symptom.  1^  be  sick  to  death 
(says  the  modem  theory)  is  Syw^toma 
jtraclarum.  When  a  patient  is  sensible 
of  his  pain  he  is  half-cured.  Pray,  Sir,  of 
what  are  you  sick? 

Dennis.  Of  every  thing.  Of  every 
thing.  I  am  sick  of  the  sentiments,  of 
the  diction,  of  the  protasis,  of  the  epitasis, 
and  the  catastrophe. — Alas !  for  the  lost 
drama  1  the  drama  is  no  more  I 

Nurse,  If  you  want  a  dram,  Sir,  I  will 
bring  you  a  couple  of  penn'orths  of  gin 
in  a  minute.  Mr.  Lintot  has  drank  tk 
last  of  the  noggin. 

1712. 

of  public  tpirit  proceeda  from  the  Italian  opcnu 
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t}enni».  O  scandalous  want !  O  shame- 
ful omission  !  By  all  the  immortals,  here 
is  not  the.  8hado\7  of  a  pieripaiia!  no 
change  of  fortune  in  the  tragedy  ! 

Nurse.  Pray,  Sir,  don't  be  uneasy 
about  change.  Give  me  the  sixpence,  and 
I'll  get  you  change  immediately  at  the  gin 
shop  next  door. 

Uoclor,  Hold  your  peace,  good  wo- 
man. His  fit  increases.    We  must  call  for 

help.  Mr.  Lintot,  a hold  him,  pray. 

[^Doctor  gets  behind  Linlot.'] 

Lintot,  Plague  on  the  man!  I  am 
afraid  he  is  really  mad.  And  if  he  be, 
who  the  devil  will  buy  the  Remarks?  I 
wish  [scratching  his  head]  he  had  been 
besh-t,  rather  than  i  had  meddled  with 
his  Remarks. 

Doctor.  He  must  use  the  cold  bath,  and 
be  cupped  on  the  head.  The  symptoms 
seem  desperate.  Avicen  says,  '*  If  learn- 
*'  ing  be  mixed  with  a  brain  that  is  not  of 
**  a  contexture  fit  to  receive  it,  the  brain 
*•  ferments  till  it  be  totally  exhausted." 
We  must  endeavour  to  eradicate  these  in- 
digested ideas  out  of  the  pericranium,  and 
to  restore  the  patient  to  a  competent 
knowledge  of  himself. 

Dennis.  Caitiffs,  stand  off!  unhand 
me,  miscreants!  [The  Doctor,  the  Nurse f 
and  Lintot,  run  out  of  the  room  in  a  hurry, 
and  tumble  down  the  garret  staira  all  toge^ 
iher.']  Is  the  man,  whose  labours  are  cal- 
culated to  bring  the  town  to  reason,  mad  ? 
Ib  the  man,  who  settles  poetry  on  the  ba- 
sis of  antiquity,  mad  ?  Sec  Longinus  in 
my  right  hand,  and  Aristotle  in  my  left ! 
[Calls  after  the  Doctoi\  Bookseller,  and  the 
Nurse,  from  the  top  of  the  stairs.]  I  am 
the  only  man  among  the  moderns,  that 
supports  the  venerable  ancients.  And  am 
I  to  be  assassinated  ?  shall  a  bookseller, 
who  has  lived  upon  my  labours,  take 
away  that  life  to  which  he  owes  his  sup- 
port? [Goes  into  his  garret,  and  shuts 
the  door?]. 

k  90.  The  two  Bees. 

On  a  fine  morning  in  May,  two  Bees  set 
forward  in  quest  of  honey :  the  one  wise 
nod  temperate,  the  other  careless  and  ex- 
travagant They  soon  arrived  at  a  garden 
enriched  with  aromatic  herbs,  the  most 
fragraai  flowers,  and  the  most  delicious 
fruits.  They  regaled  themselves  for  a 
time  oik  the  various  dainties  that  were 
spread  before  them :  the  one  loading  his 
thigh  at  intervals  with  provisions  for  the 
hive  against  the  distant  Winter;  the  other 
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revelling  in  sweets,  without  regard  to  any 
thing  but  his  present  gratification.  At 
length  they  found  a  wide-mouthed  phial, 
that  hung  beneath  the  bough  of  a  peach- 
tree,  filled  with  honey  ready-tempered,  and 
exposed  to  their  taste  in  the  most  alluring 
manner.  The  thoughtless  epicure,  spite  of 
all  his  friend's  remonstrances,  plunged 
headlong  into  the  vessel,  resolving  to  in- 
dulge himself  in  all  the  pleasures  of  sensu- 
ality. The  philosopher  on  the  other  hand, 
sipped  a  little  with  caution  :  but  being 
suspicious  of  danger,  fiew  off  to  fruits  and 
flowers :  where,  by  the  moderation  of  his 
meals,  he  improved  his  relish  for  the  true 
enjoyment  of  them.  In  the  evening, 
however,  he  called  upon  his  friend,  to  in- 
quire whether  he  would  return  to  the  hive ; 
but  found  him  surfeited  in  sweets,  which 
he  was  as  unable  to  leave,  as  to  enjoy. 
Clogged  in  his  wings,  enfeebled  in  his 
feet,  and  his  lyhole  frame  totally  ener- 
vated, he  was  but  just  able  to  bid  his 
friend  adieu,  and  to  lament  with  his  latest 
breath,  that,  though  a  taste  of  pleasure 
might  quicken  the  relish  of  life,  an  un- 
restrained indulgence  is  inevitable  destruc- 
tion. 

§  100.  Pleasant  Scene  of  Anger,  and  the 
Disappointment  of  it. 

There  came  into  a  bookseller's  shop  a 
very  learned  man,  with  an  erect  solemn 
air:  who,  though  a  person  of  great  parts 
otherwise,  is  slow  in  understanding  any 
thing  which  makes  against  himself.  After 
he  had  turned  over  many  volumes,  said 
the  seller  to  him, — Sir,  you  know  I  have 
long  asked  you  to  send  mo  back  the  first 
volume  of  French  Sermons  I  formerly 
lent  you.  Sir,  said  the  chapman,  I  have 
often  looked  for  it  but  cannot  find  it :  it  is 
certainly  lost;  and  I  know  not  to  whom 
I  lent  it,  it  is  so  many  years  ago.  Theil, 
Sir,  here  is  the  other  volume ;  I'll  send 
you  home  (hat,  and  please  to  pay  for  both. 
My  friend,  replied  he,  can'st  thou  be  90 
senseless,  as  not  to  know,  that  one  volume 
is  as  iniperfect  in  my  library,  as  in  your 
shop  ?  Yes,  Sir,  but  it  is  you  have  lost  the 
first  volume ;  and,  to  be  short,  I  will  be 
paid.  Sir,  answered  the  chapman,  you  are 
a  young  man ;  your  book  is  lost ;  and 
learn,  by  this  little  loss,  to  bear  much 
greater  adversities ;  which  you  must  ex- 
pect to  meet  with.  Yes,  Sir,  I'll  bear 
when  I  must ;  but  I  have  not  lost  now, 
for  I  say  you  have  it,  and  shall  pay  me. 
Friend,  you  grow  warm ;  I  tell  you,  the 
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book  is  lost ;  and  I  foresee,  in  tho  course 

even  of  a  prosperous  life,   that  you  will 

meet  afflictions  to  make  you  mad,  if  you 

cannot  bear  this  trifle.     Sir,  there  is,   in 

this  case,  no  need  of  bearing,  for  you  hare 

the  book.  I  say,  Sir,  I  have  not  the  book ; 

but  your  passion  will   not  let  you  hear 

enough  to  be  informed  that  I  have  it  not. 

Learn  resignation  betimes  to  the  distresses 

of  this  life:  nay,  do  not  fret  and  fume  ;  it    —He   could  be  contented  to  be  ther«! 

it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  you  are  of  an    —Why  is  he  not  then  ? — In  re^)ect  of  the 

impatient  spirit ;   and  an  impatient  spirit    love  he  bears  our  house  !   He  shews  in  this, 

is  never  without  wo.    Was  ever  any  thing 

like  this? — Yes,    Sir,  there    have    been 


teach  them,  should  be — To  forswear  tfaiii 
potations,  and  to  addict  themselves  to 
sack.  Shakspcan, 

§  102.  Hotspur  reading  a  Utter. 

"  But,  for  mine  own  part,  my  lord,  I 
*'  could  be  well  contented  to  be  there,  io 
*'  respect  of  the  love  I  bear  your  boose." 
— He   could  be  contented  to  be  ther«! 


many  things  like  this.  The  loss  is  but  a 
trifle ;  biit  your  temper  is  wanton,  and  in- 
capable of  the  least  pain ;  therefore,  let 
me  advise  you,  be  patient :  the  book  is 
lost,  but  do  not  you,  for  that  reason,  lose 
yourself.  Spectator, 

^  101.  FalstaJTs  Encomiums  on  Sack. 

A  good  sherris-sack hatha  two- fold  ope- 
ration in  it— It  ascends  me  into  the  bram  : 
dries  me,  there  all  the  foolish,  dull,  and 
erudy  vapours  which  environ  it :  makes  it 


he  loves  his  own  barn  better  than  he  loves 
our  house.  Let  me  see  some  more. 
"  The  purpose  you  undertake  is  danger- 
"  ous."— W  hy,  that's  certain  ;  'ds  dan- 
gerous  to  take  a  cold,  to  sleep,  to  drink ; 
but  I  tell  you  my  lord  fool,  out  of  this 
nettle  danger,  we  pluck  this  flower  safety. 
•*  The  purpose  you  undertake  is  dangeir- 
'*  ous ;  the  friends  you  have  named,  un- 
"  cerUin  ;  and  timei'tse/C  Qnsorted;  and 
"  your  whole  plot  too  light  for  the  coun- 
"  terpoise  of  so  great  an  opposition."— 
Say  you  so,  say  you  so  1  I  say  unto  yoa 
again,  you  are  a  shallow  cowardly  hind, 
and  you  lie.  What  a  lackbrain  is  this ! 
Our  plot  is  a  good  plot  as  ever  was  laid: 


pprehensive,   quick,   inventive;    full    of    our   friends   true  and  constant-  a  ^ 
nimbly,    fier>',    and     delectable    shapes,     pjot,   good  friends,  and  full  of  exMcti- 


which  delivered  over  to  the  voice,  the 
tongue,  which  is  the  birth,  becomes  ex- 
cellent wit. — The  second  property  of  your 
excellent  sberris  is,  the  warming  of  the 
blood;  which  before,  cold  and  settled, 
left  the  liver  white  and  pale,  which  is  the 
badge  of  pusillanimity  and  cowardice. 
But  the  sherris  warms  it,  and  makes  its 
course  from  the  inwards  to  the  parts  ex- 
treme. It  illuminateth  the  face,  which, 
as  a  beacon,  gives  warning  to  all  the  rest 
©f  this  little  kingdom,  man,  to  arm ;  and, 
iheo,  the  vital  commoners,  and  inland 
pttty  spirits,  muster  me  all  to  their  cap- 
tain, the  heart ;  who,  great,  and  puffed  up 
with  this  retinue,  doth  any  deed  of  cou- 
rage, and  this  valour  comes  of  sherris. 
So  that  skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothino^ 
without  sack,  for  that  sets  it  a  work,;  and 
learning  a  mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by  a 
devil,  till  sack  commences  it,  and  sets  it 
in  act  and  use.  Hereof  comes  it  that 
Prince  Harry  is  valiant :  for  the  cold 
blood  he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  fa- 
ther he  hath,  like  lean,  sterile,  and  bare 
land,  manured,    husbanded,    and  tilled. 


tion  ;  an  excellent  plot,  very  good  fneads. 
What  a  frosty-spirited  rogue  this  is! 
Why,  my  lord  of  York  commends  the 
plot,  and  the  general  course  of  the  action. 
By  this  hand,  if  I  were  now  by  this  ras- 
cal, I  could  brain  him  with  his  lady*ifio. 
Is  there  not  my  father,  my  uncle,  and 
myself;  lord  Edmund  Mortimer,  my  lord 
of  York,  and  Owen  Glendower  !  Is  there 
not,  besides,  the  Douglas  ?  Have  I  not  all 
their  letters,  to  meet  me  in  arms  by  the 
ninth  of  the  next  month  ?  and  are  there  not 
some  of  them  set  forward  already  !  What 
a  Pagan  rascal  is  this !  an  infidel !— Hal 
you  shall  see  now,  in  very  sincerity  of 
fear  and  cold  heart,  will  he  to  the  king, 
and  lay  open  all  our  proceedings.  0 ! 
1  could  divide  myself,  and  go  to  bufiets, 
for  moving  such  a  dish  of  skimmed  milk 
with  so  honourable  an  action.— Hang 
him  !  let  him  tell  the  king.  We  are  pre- 
pared.    I  will  set  forward  to-nigbt 

Ibi(L 

§  103.  Fahtaff^s  SolHoquy  on  Honoicr. 
Owe  heaven  a  death  !  'Tis  not  due  yet; 


with  dnnking  good,  and  good  store  of  and  I  would  be  loth  to  pay  him  before 
fertile  sherris.— If  I  had  a  thousand  his  day.  What  need  I  be  so  forwird 
Bons,  the  first  human  principle  I  >Yould    with  him  that  caUs  not  on  me  t-WtU, 
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tis  no  matter,  honour  pricks  me  on.  But 
.  bow  if  honour  pricks  me  off  when  I  come 
on  /  how  then  ?  Can  honour  set  to  a  leg? 
no  :  or  an  arm  ?  no ;  or  take  away  the 
griefof  a  wound?  no.  Honour  hath  no 
skill  in  surgery,  then  ?  no.  What  is  ho- 
nour ?  a  word.  What  is  that  word  ho- 
nour ?  air:  a  trim  reckoning.  Who  hath 
it  ?  he  that  died  a  Wednesday.  Doth  he 
feel  it  ?  no.  Doth  he  hear  it  ?  no.  It  is 
insensible  then  ?  yea  to  the  dead.  But 
will  it  not  live  with  the  living?  no. 
Why  ?  detraction  will  not  suffer  it ;  there- 
fore, I'll  none  of  it ;  honour  is  a  mere 
scutcheon  ;  and  so  ends  my  catechism. 

Shalcspeare. 

§  104.  The  perfect  speaker. 

Imagine  to  yourselves  a  Demosthenes 
addressing  the  most  illustrious  assembly 
in  the  world,  upon  a  point  whereon  the 
fate  of  the  most  illustrious  of  nations  de- 

Emded. — How  awful  such  a  meeting! 
ow  vast  the  subject ! — Is  man  possessed 
of  talents  adequate  to  the  great  occasion  ? 
Adequate— yes,  superior.  By  the  power 
of  his  eloquence,  the  augustness  of  the 
assembly  is  lost  in  the  dignity  of  the  ora- 
tor ;  and  the  importance  of  the  subject 
for  a  while  superseded,  by  the  admiration 
of  his  talents. — With  what  strength  of 
argument,  with  what  powers  of  the  fancy, 
with  what  emotions  of  the  heart,  does  he 
assault  and  subjugate  the  whole  man,  and, 
at  onte,  captivate  his  reason,  his  imagi- 
nation, and  his  passions  !— To  effect  this, 
must  be  the  utmost  effort  of  the  most  im- 
proved state  of  human  nature. — Not  a  fa- 
culty that  be  possesses  is  here  unemployed ; 
not  a  faculty  that  he  possesses  but  is  here 
exerted  to  its  highest  pitch.  All  his  in- 
ternal powers  are  at  work ;  all  his  exter- 
nal testify  their  energies.  Within,  the 
memory,  the  fancy,  the  judgment,  the 
passions,  are  all  busy ;  without,  every 
muscle,  every  nerve,  is  exerted :  not  a 
feature,  not  a  limb,  but  speak.  The  or- 
gans of  the  body,  attuned  to  the  exertions 
of  the  mind,  through  the  kindred  organs 
of  the  hearers,  instantaneously,  and  as  it 
were  with  an  electrical  spirit,  vibrates 
those  energies  from  soul  to  soul.*— Not- 
withstanding the  diversity  of  minds  in 
such  a  multitude,  by  the  lightning  of  elo- 
quence, they  are  melted  into  one  mass— 
the  whole  assembly,  actuated  in  one  and 
the  same  way,  become  as  it  were,  but 
^  one  m^  and  have  but  one  f  oica.    The 


universal  cry  is — Let  us  march  against 
Philip— let  us  fight  for  our  liberties— let 
us  conquer — or  die. 

§  105.  Distempers  of  the  mind  cured. 

Sir, 

Being  bred  to  the  study  of  physic,  and 
having  observed,  with  sorrow  and  regret, 
that ,  whatever  success  the  faculty  may 
meet  with  in  bodily  distempers,  they 
are  generally  baffled  by  distempers  of  the 
mind,  I  have  made  the  latter  the  chief 
subject  of  my  attention,  and  may  ventare 
to  affirm,  that  my  labour  has  not  been 
thrown  away.  Though  young  in  my  pro- 
fession, I  have  had  a  tolerable  share  of 
experience,  and  have  a  right  to  expect, 
that  the  credit  of  some  extraordinary  cures 
I  have  performed  will  furnish  me  with 
opportunities  of  performing  more.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  require  it  of  you,  not  as 
a  favour  to  myself,  but  as  an  act  of  jus- 
tice to  the  public,  to  insert  the  following 
in  your  chronicle. 

Mr.  Abraham  Buskin,  tailor,  was  hor- 
ribly infected  with  the  itch  of  stage-play- 
ing, to  the  grievous  discomfiture  of  his 
wife,  and  the  great  detriment  of  nine  small 
children.  I  prevailed  with  the  manager  of 
one  of  the  theatres  to  admit  him  for  a  sin- 
gle night  in  the  character  of  Othello,  in 
which  it  may  be  remembered  that  a  but- 
ton-maker had  formerly  distinguished 
himself;  when,  having  secured  a  seat  in 
a  convenient  corner  of  the  gallery,  by  the 
dexterous  application  of  about  three 
pecks  of  potatoes  to  the  sinciput  and  occi- 
piU  of  the  patient,  I  entirely  cured  him 
of  his  delirium ;  and  he  has  ever  since 
betaken  himself  quietly  to  his  needle  and 
thimble.  ,^ 

Mr.  Edward  Snap  was  of  so  choleric  V 
temper,  and  so  extremely  apt  to  think 
himself  affronted,  that  it  was  reckoned 
dangerous  even  to  look  at  him.  I  tweaked 
him  by  the  nose,  and  administered  the 
proper  application  behind:  and  he  is 
now  so  good-humoured,  that  he  will  take 
the  greatest  affront  imaginable  without 
shewing  the  least  resentment. 

The  reverend  Mr.  Puff,  a  roethodist 
preacher,  was  so  extravagantly  zealous 
and  laborious  in  his  calling,  that  his 
friends  were  afraid  he  would  bawl  him- 
self into  a  consumption.  By  my  interest 
with  a  noble  lord,  i  procured  him  a  living 
with  a  reasonable  income:  and  he  now 
behaves  himself  like  a  regular  divine  of 
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the  established  church,   and   never  gets    man,  his  best  customer,  by  sending  Matt 


into  a  pulpit. 

Mrs.  Diana  Bridle,  a  maiden  lady, 
about  forty  years  of  age,  had  a  conceit 
that  she  was  with  child.  1  advised  her 
to  convert  her  imaginary  pregnancy  into 
a  real  one,  by  taking  a  husband  ;  and  she 
has  never  been  troubled  with  ^ny  fancies 
of  that  kind  since. 

Mr.  William  Moody,  an  elderly  gen- 


pound  of  prunes  wrapped  up  in  a  ballad 
be  had  just  written,  called  The  CitiztD 
outwitted,  or  a  Bob  for  the  Maasioft- 
House. 

He  is  likewise  a  regular  frequenter  oC 
the  play-houses,  and,  beings  acquainted 
with  every  underling  of  each  theatre,  is 
at  an  annual  ex  pence  of  tea  pounds  in 
tickets  for  their  respective  benefits.  Th^ 


tleman,  who  lived  in  a  solitary  part  of  generally  adjourn  together  from  the  play 
Kent,  was  apt  to  be  very  low  spirited  in  to  the  tavern  ;  and  there  is  baldly  a 
^n  easterly  wind.  I  nailed  his  weather-  watchman  within  a  mile  of  CovenI  Oar- 
cock  to  a  westerly  point ;  and  at  present,  den,  but  has  had  his  bead  or  his  lantern 
whichsoever  way  the  wind  blows,  he  is  broke  by  one  or  other  of  the  ingenious 


equally  cheerful. 

Alexander  Stingo,  Esq.  was  so  strongly 
possessed  by  the  spirit  of  witticism,  that 
ne  would  not  condescend  to  open  his  lips 
for  any  thing  less  than  an  epigram.  Un» 
der  the  influence  of  this  malady  he  has 
been  so  deplorably  dull,  that  he  has  o(Wn 
been  silent  a  whole   week  together.     I 


fraternity. 

1  turned  into  bis  shop  this  rooming, 
and  had  no  sooner  set  my  foot  upon  the 
threshold,  than  he  leaped  over  the  coun- 
ter, threw  himself  into  an  aetftude  as  he 
calls  it,  and  asked  me,  in  the  words  of 
some  play  that  I  remember  to  have  seen 
formerly,  "  Whether  I  was  a  «jAi\t  of 


took  him  into  my  own  house  ;  instead  of    «<  health,  or  goblin  damned  V*  I  told  him 


laughing  at  his  jests,  I  either  pronounced 
them  to  be  puns,  or  paid  no  attention  to 
them  at  all.  In  a  month  I  perceived  a 
wonderful  alteration  in  him  for  the  bett^ : 
from  thinking  without  speaking,  he  began 
to  speak  without  thinking :  at  present  ne- 
ver says  a  good  thing,  and  is  a  very 
agreeable  companion. 

I  likewise  cured  a  lady  of  a  longing 
for  ortolans,  by  a  dozen  of  Dunstable 


he  was  an  undutiful  young  dog  for  daring 
to  accost  his  uncle  in  that  irreverent  man- 
ner ;  and  bid  him  speak  like  a  CkristiaD, 
and  a  reasonable  person.  Instead  of  be- 
ing sensible  of  my  rebuke,  be  took  off  his 
wig,  and  having  very  deliberately  given  it 
two  or  three  twirls  upon  bis  fist,  aad 
pitched  it  upon  bis  bead  again,  said  I  was 
a  dry  old  fellow  and  should  certainly  af- 
ford them  much  entertainment  at  ^dals 


larks !  and  could  send  you  many  other  to  which  he  had  the  impudence  to  invite 
remarkable  instances  of  the  efficacy  of  my  me ;  at  the  aame  time  be  tbrast  a  otrd 
prescriptions  ;  but  these  are  sufficient  for    into  my  hand,  containing  a  bill  of  fim 

for  the  evening's  entertainment ;  and,  is 
a  further  inducement,  assured  me,  that 
Mr.  Twister  himself  would  be  in  the 
diair ;  thar  he  was  a  great  creature,  aid 
so  prodigiously  droll,  that  though  he  kad 


a  specimen. 


I  am,  &c. 
Bonnel  Thondon. 


§  106«  Charader  of  a  Choice  Spvrit. 

Sir, 

That  a  tradesman  has  no  business  with  heard  him  sing  the  s^me  aon«^  and  le- 

bumour,  unless  perhaps  in  the  way  of  hm  peat  the  same  stories  a  thousand  times, 

deahng  5   or  with  wntmg,  unless  m  his  le  could  still  attend  to  bim  with  as  much 

shop-book,  IS  a  truth,  which  1  believe  no-  pleasure  as  at  first     I  cast  my  eye  over 

body  will  dispute  with  me.     I  am  so  un-  the  list ;  and  can  recollect  the  fblJowing 

fortunate  however  as  to  have  a  nephew,  items : 


who,  not  contented  with  being  a  grocer, 
is  in  danger  of  absolute  ruin  by  his  am- 
bition of  being  a  wit ;  and  having  for- 
saken his  counter  for  Comus's  Court,  and 
dignified  himself  with  the  appellation  of 
a  Choice  Spirit,  is  upon  the  point  of  be- 
coming a  bankrupt.  Instead  of  distribut- 
ing his  shop-bills  as  he  ought,  he  wastes 
a  dozen.in  a  morning,  by  scribbling  shreds 


"  To  aU  true  Lovers  of  Fun  and  Jocularity. 

**  Mr.  Twister  will  this  evening  take 
**  off  a  cat  worried  by  two  buU-di^ ; 
*'  ditto,  making  love  in  a  gutter ;  the 
^'  knife-grinder  and  his  wheel ;  High- 
'<  Dutch    squabble ;    and  a  bog    in  a 

slaughter-house." 

I  assured  hina,  that  so  ikr  from  bifiog 


C( 


of  his  nonsense  upon  the  back  of  them;    any  relish  for  those  detestable  noisss,  the 
and  a  few  days  since  affronted  an  alder-    more  they  lesembled  the  original  the  kmia 
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I  should  like  them  ;  and  if  I  could  ever 
be  fool  enough  to  go,  I  should  at  least  bo 
wise  enough  to  stop  my  ears  till  I  came 
out  again. 

Having  lamented  my  deplorable  want 
of  taste,  by  the  elevation  of  his  eye  brows 
and  a  significant  shrug  of  his  shoulders, 
he  thrust  his  fore  finger  against  the  inside 
of  his  cheek,  and  plucking  it  out  of  his 
mouth  with  a  jerk,  made  a  noise  which 
very  much  resembled  the  drawing  of  a 
cork:  I  found  that  by  this  signal  he 
tneant  to  ask  me  if  I  chose  a  whet  ?  I 
gave  my  consent  by  a  sulky  kind  of  nod, 
and  walked  into  the  back  room  as  much 
ashamed  of  my  nephew  as  he  ought  to 
have  been  of  himself.  While  he  was 
gone  to  fetch  a  pint  of  mountain  from  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  minute  down  a  few  of  the  arti- 
cles of  which  the  litter  of  his  apartment 
consisted,  and  have  selected  these,  as  the 
most  material,  from  among  them : 

On  one  of  the  sconces  by  the  chimney, 
a  smart  grizele  bob-wig,  well  oiled 
and  powdered,  feather-topt  and  bag- 
fronted. 
On  the  opposite  sconce,  a  scratch. 
On  the  window-seat,  a  Nankeen  waist- 
coat, bound  with  silver  twist  with- 
out skirts  or  pockets,  stained  with 
red  wine  and  pretty  much  shrunk. 
Item,  A  pair  of  buckskin  breeches,  in 
one  pocket  a  eat-call,  in  the  other 
(he  mouth  of  a  quart  bottle,  chipt 
aftd  ground  into  a  smooth  ring,  very 
fit  to  be  used  as  a  8p3ring  glass  by 
those  who  never  want  one. 
Item,  A  red  plush  frock  lappelled  with 
ditto,  one  pocket  stuffed  with  orange- 
peel,  and  the  other  with  square  bits 
of  white  paper  ready  cut  and  dried 
for  a  shower. 
In  the  corner  a  walking-stiff,  not  port- 
able. 
Itemj  A  small  switch. 
Oo   the  head  of  the  bureau,  a  letter- 
case,   containing  a  play-bill,  and  a 
quack-bill ;  a  copy  of  verses,  being 
an  encomium  upon  Mr.  Twister;  an- 
other of  four  lines,  which  he  calls  a 
distich ;  and  a  third,    very    much 
blotted  and  scratched,  and  yet  not 
finished,  entitled,    An    Extempore 
Eptgranu 
Having  talien  this  inventory  of  his 
goods  and  furniture,  I  sat  down  before 
the  fire,  to  devise  if  possible,  some  expe- 
dient^ leckim  him;  when,  on  a  sud- 


den, a  sound  like  the  braying  of  an  ass  at 
my  elbow,  alarmed  me  to  such  a  degree, 
that  I  started  from  my  seat  in  an  instant, 
and  to  my  further  astonishment,  beheld 
my  nephew,  almost  black  in  the  face,  co- 
vering his  ear  with  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  and  exerting  the  whole  force  of  his 
lungs  in  imitating  that  respectable  animal : 
I  was  so  exasperated  at  this  fresh  instance 
of  his  folly,  that  I  told  him  hastily,  he 
might  drink  his  wine  alone,  and  that  I 
would  never  see  his  face  again,  till  he 
should  think  proper  to  appear  in  a  cha- 
racter more  worthy  of  himself  and  his  fa- 
mily. He  followed  roe  to  the  door  with- 
out making  any  reply ;  and,  having  ad- 
vanced to  the  middle  of  the  street,  fell  to 
clapping  his  sides,  and  crowing  like  a 
cock,  with  the  utmost  vehemence;  and 
continued  his  triumphant  ejaculation  till  I 
was  fairly  out  of  hearing. 

Having  reached  my  lodging,  I  immedi- 
ately resolved  to  send  you  an  account  of 
his  absurdities ;  and  shall  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  inform  him,  that  as  he  is  blest 
with  such  vairiety  of  useful  talents,  and  so 
completely  accomplished  as  a  Choice 
Spint,  I  shall  not  do  him  the  injury  to 
consider  him  as  a  tradesman,  or  mortify 
him  hereafter  by  endeavouring  to  give 
him  any  assistance  in  his  business. 

I  am,  &c. 

B.  Thornton. 

§  167.  A  Citizen* 8  Family  settiJig  out  for 
Brighihelmsione. 

Sir, 
That  there  are  many  disorders  pecu- 
liar to  the  present  age,  which  were  en- 
tirely unknown  to  our  forefathers,  will  (I 
believe)  be  agreed  by  all  physicians,  es- 
pecially as  they  find  an  increase  -of  their 
fees  from  them.  For  instance,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  advertisemeut,  '*  Never  were 
•*  nervous  di^rders  more  frequent :"  we 
can  hardly  meet  with  a  lady  that  is  not 
na-a-arvous  to  the  last  degree,  though 
our  mothers  and  grandmothiers  scarce 
ever  heard  the  word  Nerves  :  the  gentle- 
men too  are  affectated  in  the  same  man- 
ner ;  and  even  in  the  country  this  disor- 
der has  spread  like  the  small-pox,  and 
infected  whole  villages.  I  have  known  a 
fermer  loss  off  a  ghiss  of  brandy  in  the 
morning  to  prevent  his  hand  shaking, 
while  tis  wife  has  been  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  same  cordial  in  her  tea, 
because  it  otherwise  would  make  her  low- 
spirited.    But  there  is  an  epidemical  dis- 
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cated  with  their  own  breaths.     Add  to  an  observation  made  by  one  of  the  com- 
this  the  refreshing  summer  diversion  of  pany,   assent  with  "  What  you  say  is 
jigging  it  to  the  delightful  music  of  coun-  '•  very  just,"  to   an   opposite  sentiment 
try  scrapers, — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  calmer  from  another :  and  I  have  frequently  made 
and  less  sudorific  exercise  of  the  card-  him  contradict  himself  five  times  in  a  mi- 
table.  But  what  is  most  ridiculous,  is  the  nute.     As  the  weather  is  a  principal  and 
attention  paid  to  dress  in  these  public  re-  favourite  topic  of  a  mighty  good  kind  of 
tirements,  where  a  gentleman  or  a  lady  is  man,  you  may  make  him  agree,  that  it  is 
expected  to  appear  as  gay  as  at  court,  or  very  hot,  very  cold,  very  cloudy,  a  fine 
at  Ranelagh;   consequently,  as  soon  as  sunshine,   or  it  rains,   snows,   hails,  or 
you  arrive  at  them,  you  have  bills  civilly  freezes,  all  in  the  same  hour.     The  wind    - 
thrust  into  your  hands,  acquainting  you,  may  be  high  or  not  blow  at  all ;  it  may  be 
that  there  is  such  an  one,  a  milliner,  and  East,  West,  North,  or  South,  South  East 
such  an  one,  an  hair-dre88er,/rom  London,  and  by  East,  or  in  any  part  in  the  com- 
I  am  a  sincere  well-wisher  to  your  pa-  pass,  or  any  point  not  in  the  compass,  just 
per,  &c.  as  you  please.    This,  in  a  stage-coach, 
Anthony  Frbshwater.  makes  him  a  mighty  agreeable  companion, 
B.  Thornton.  as  well  as  a  mighty  good  kind  of  man. 

e  «^^     r«        .       /•        •  ..  ,  i;,.   ,    He  is  SO  civil,  and  so  well-bred,  that  he 

§  108.   Character  of  a  mighty  good  Kind    ^^^^  y^^^  y^^  standing  half  an  hour  un- 

0/  Man.  covered  in  the  rain,  rather  than  he  would 

Sir,  step  into  your  chariot  before  you  :  and  the 

I   have  always  thought  your  mighty  dinner  is  in  danger  of  growing  cold,  if 

good  kind  of  man  to  be  a  very  good-for-  you  attempt  to  place  him  at  the  upper  end 

nothing  fellow;  and  whoever  is   defer-  of  the  table.     He  would  not  sufier  a  glass 

mined  to  think   otherwise,  may  as  well  of  wine  to  approach  his  lips,  till  he  drank 

pass  over  what  follows.  the  health  of  half  the  company,  and  would 

The  good  qualities  of  a  mighty  good  sooner  rise  hungry  from  table,  than  not 

kind  of  man  (if  he  has  any)  are  of  the  ne-  drink  to  the  other  half  before  dinner  is 

gative  kind.     He  does  very  little  harm  ;  over,  lest  he  should  offend  any  by  his 

out  you  never  find  him  do  any  good.    He  neglect.     He  never  forgets  to  hob  or  nob 

is  very  decent  in  appearance,  and  takes  with  the  lady  of  the  family,  and  by  no 

care  to  have  all  the  externals  of  sense  and  means  omits  to  toast  her  fire-side.     He  is 

virtue ;  but  you  never  perceive  the  heart  sure  to  take  notice  of  little  master  and 

concerned  in  any  word,  thought,  or  action,  miss,   when   they   appear  after    dinner. 

Not  many   love  him,  though  very  few  and   is    very    assiduous    to    win    their 

think  ill  of  him :  to  him  every  body  is  his  little  hearts  by  almonds  and  raisins,  which 

**  Dear  Sir,*'  though  he  cares  not  a  far-  he  never  fails  to  carry  about  him  for  that 

thing  for  any  body  but  himself.     If  be  purpose.     This  of  course  recommends 

writes  to  you,  though  you  have  but  thb  him  to  mamma's  esteem ;  and  he  is  not 

slightest  acquaintance  with  him,  he  begins  only  a  mighty  good  kind  of  man,  but  she 

with  *'  Dear  Sir,"  and  ends  with,  *'  I  am,  is  certain  he  would  make  a  mighty  good 

*<  good  Sir,  your  ever  sincere  and  afTec-  husband. 

"  tionate  friend,  and  most  obedient  hum-        No  man  is  half  so  happy  in  his  friend- 

**  ble  servant."     You  may  generally  find  ships.     Almost  every  one  he  names  is  a 

bim  in  company  with  older  persons  than  friend  of  his,  and  every  friend  a  mighty 

himself,  but  always  with  richer.    He  does  good  kind  of  man.     I  had  the  honour  of 

not  talk  much  ;  but  he  has  a  '*  Yes,"  or  a  walking  lately  with  one  of  those  good  crea- 

•*  True,  Sir,"  or  "  You  observe  very  right,  tures  from  the  Royal  Exchange  to  Picca- 

**  Sir,"  for  every  word  that  is  said  ;  which  dilly  ;  and,  I  believe,  he  pulled  off  his  hat  * 

with  the  old  gentry,  that  love  to  hear  them-  to   every   third  person  we  met,  with  a 

selves  talk,  makes  him  pass  for  a  mighty  <<  How  do  you  do,  my  dear  Sir !"  though 

sensible  and  discerning,  as  well  as  a  mighty  I  found  he  hardly  knew  the  names  of  five 

good  kind  of  man.  It  is  so  familiar  to  him  of  these  intimate  acquaintances.     I  was 

to  be  agreeable,  and  he  has  got  such  a  ha-  highly  entertained  with  the  greeting  be- 

bit  of  assenting  to  every  thing  advanced  in  tween  my  companion,  and  another  mighty 

company,  that  he  does  it  without  the  trou-  good  kind  of  man  that  we  met  in  the 

ble  of  thinking  what  he  is  about.    I  have  Strand.     You  would  have  thought  they 

known  fucb  a  one,  after  having  approved  were  brothers,  and  that  they  had  not  seen 
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one  another  for  many  years,  by  their  mu-  and  then,  on  his  return,  he  is  a  m^y 
tual  expressions  of  joy  at  meeting.  They  polite,  as  well  as  a  mighty  good  kiodof 
both  talked  together,  not  with  a  design  of  man.     If  he  is  to  be  a  lawyer,  his  hm^ 
opposing  each  other,  bat  through  eager-  such   a  mighty  good  kind  of  man  will 
ness  to  approve  what  each  other  said.     I  make  the  attorneys  supply  him  with  «pe- 
caught  them  frequently  crying,  "  Yes,"  cial  pleadings,  or  bills  and  answers  to 
together,  and  "  very  true,"  *'  You  are  very  draw,  as  he  is  sufficiently  qualified  by  hb 
•«  right,  my  dear  Sir ;"  and  at  last,  hav-  low  genius  to  be  a  dray-horse  of  the  law. 
ing  exhausted   their  favourite  topic  of.  But  though  he  can  never  hope  to  be  b 
what  news,  and  the  weather,  they  con-  chancellor,  or  an  archbishop,  yet,  if  beb 
eluded  with  each  begging  to  hare  the  vast  admitted  of  the  medical  college  in  War- 
pleasure  of  an  agreeable  evening  with  the  wick-lane,  he  will  hare  a  good  dianoe  to 
other  very   soon  ;    but    parted   without  be  at  the  top  of  their  profession,  as  the 
naming  either  time  or  place.  success  of  the  faculty  depends  chiefly  on 
I  remember,  at  Westminster,  a  mighty  old  women,  fanciful  and  hysterical  young 
good  kind  of  boy,  though  he  was  gene-  ones,  whimsical    men,  and  yotu^  chiU 
rally  hated  by  his  school-fellows,  was  the  dren  ;  among  the  generahty  of  whom, 
darling  of  the  dame  where  he  boarded,  as  nothing  recommends  a  person  so  much  as 
by  his  means  she  knew  who  did  all  the  his  being  a  mighty  good  kind  of  man. 
mischief  in  the  house.  He  always  finished  I  mut^t  own,  that  a  good  man,  and  a 
his  exercise  before  he  went  to  play :  you  man  of  sense,  certainly  should  have  every 
could  never  find  a  false  concord  in  his  thing  that  this  kind  of  man  has :  yet,  if 

Srose,  or  a  false  quality  in  his  verse;  and  he  possesses  no  more,  mach  is  wanting  to 
e  made  huge  amends  for  the  want  of  sense  finish  and  complete  his  character.  Many 
and  spirit  in  his  compositions,  by  having  are  deceived  by  French  paste :  it  has  the 
Tery  few  grammatical  errors.  If  you  could  lustre  and  brilliancy  of  a  real  diamond, 
not  call  him  a  scholar,  you  must  allow  he  but  the  want  of  hardness,  the  essential 
took  great  pains  not  to  appear  a  dunce,  property  of  this  raluable  jewel,  discovers 
At  the  university  he  never  failed  attending  the  counterfeit,  and  shews  it  to  be  of  no 
his  tutor's  lectures,  was  constant  at  prayers  intrinsic  value  whatsoever.  If  the  head 
night  and  morning,  never  missed  gates,  or  and  the  heart  are  left  out  in  the  character 
the  hall  at  meal-times,  was  regular  in  his  of  any  man,  you  might  as  well  look  for  a 
academical  exercises,  and  took  pride  in  perfect  beauty  in  a  female  face  witboota 
appearing,  on  all  occasions,  with  masters  nose,  as  to  expect  to  find  a  raluable  man 
of  arts,  and  he  was  happy,  beyond  mea-  without  sensioility  and  understanding, 
sure,  in  being  acquainted  with  some  of  Butit  often  happensthat  these  mighty  good 
the  heads  of  houses,  who  were  glad,  kind  of  men  are  wolves  in  sheep's  cloth- 
trough  him,  to  know  what  passed  among  ing ;  that  their  want  of  parts  is  f applied 
the  undergraduates.  Though  he  was  by  an  abundance  of  cunning,  and  the 
not  reckoned  by  the  college  to  be  a  New-  outward  behaviour  and  deportment  cal- 
ton,  a  Locke,  or  a  Bacon,  he  was  uni-  culated  to  entrap  the  short-sighted  and 
Tereally  esteemed  by  the  senior  part,  to  unwary. 

be  a  mighty  good  kind  of  young  man ;  Where  this  is  not  the  case,  I  cannot 

and  this  even  placid  turn  of  mind  has  re-  help  thinking  that  these  kind  of  men  are 

commended  him  to  no  small  preferment  no  better  than  blanks  in  the  creation :  if 

in  the  church.  they  are  not  unjust  stewards,  they  are  oer- 

We  may  observe,  when  these  mighty  tainly  to  be   reckoned  unprofitable  ser- 

good  kind  of  young  men  come  into  the  vants,  and  I  would  recommend,  that  this 

world,  their  attention  to  appearances  and  harmless,     inoffensive,     insipid,    mighty 

externals,  be30nd  which  the  generality  of  good  kind  of  man  should  be  married  to  a 

people  seldom  examine,  procures  them  a  character  of  a  very  different  stampp  the 

much  better  subsistence,  and  a  more  repu*  mighty  good  sort  of  woman— an  account 

table  situation  in  life,  than  ever  their  abi-  of  whom  I  shall  give  yoa  in  a  day  or 

lities,  or  their  merit,  could  otherwise  enti«  two. 

tie  them  to.    Though  they  are  seldom  I  am  your  humble  servant,  Bcc 

advanced  rery  high,  yet,  if  such  a  one  is  B.  Thornton. 

in  orders,  he  gets  a  tolerable  living,  or  is  §  109.  Character  of  a  mighty  good  Sort 

appointed  tutor  to  a  dunce  of  quaUty,  or  of  fVoman, 

is  made  companion  to  him  on  his  trareUi ;  I  snpipose  the  female  part  of  mjr  letders 
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are  very  iropatieot  to  see  the  character  of 
a  mighty  good  sort  of  a  woman;  and 
doubtless  every  mighty  good  kind  of  man 
is  anxious  to  know  what  sort  of  a  wife  I 
have  picked  out  for  him. 

The  mighty  good  sort  of  woman  is  civil 
without  good- breeding,  kind  without 
^ood-nature,  friendly  without  affection, 
and  devout  without  religion.  She  wishes 
to  be  thought  every  thing  she  is  not,  and 
would  have  others  looked  upon  to  be  every 
thing  she  really  is.  If  you  will  take  her 
word,  she  detests  scandal  from  her  heart : 
yet,  if  a  young  lady  happens  to  be  talked 
of  as  being  too  gay,  with  a  significant 
shrug  of  her  shoulders,  and  a  shake  of  her 
head,  she  confesses,  *^  It  is  too  true,  and 
*^  the  whole  town  says  the  same  thing." 
She  is  the  most  compassionate  creature 
living,  and  is  ever  pitying  one  person,  and 
9oiry  for  another.  She  is  a  great  dealer 
in  buiSy  and  ifs^  and  half  sentences,  and 
does  more  mischief  with  a  may  &e,  and  FH 
May  no  tnort,  than  she  could  do  by  speak- 
ing out.  She  confirms  the  truth  of  any 
atory  more  by  her  fears  and  doubts,  than 
if  she  had  given  proof  positive ;  though 
she  always  concludes  with  a  **  Let  us 
hope  otherwise." 

One   principal  business  of  a  mighty 
good  sort  of  woman  is  the  regulation  of 
families ;  and  she  extends  a  visitatorial 
power  over  all  her  acquaintance.     She  is 
the  umpire  in  ail  differences  between  man 
and  wife,  which  she  is  sure  to  foment  and 
increase  by  pretending  to  settle  them  ;  and 
her  great  impartiality  and  regard  for  both 
leads  her  always  to  side  with  one  against 
the  other.     She  has  a  most  penetrating 
and  discerning  eye  into  the  faults  of  the 
fiimily,  and  takes  care  to  pry  into  all  their 
secrets,  that  she  may  reveal  them.     If  a 
man  happens  to  stay  out  too  late  in  the 
evening,  she  is  sure  to  rate  him  hand- 
somely the  next  time  she  sees  him,  and 
takes  special  care  to  tell  him,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  his  wife,  what  a  bad  husband  he 
is :  or  if  the  lady  goes  to  Ranelagh,  or  is 
engaged  in  a  party  at  cards,  she  will  keep 
the  poor  husband  company,  that  he  might 
not  be  dull,  and  entertains  him  all  the 
while  with  the  imperfections  of  his  wife. 
She  has  also  the  entire  disposal  of  the 
children  in  her  own  hands,  and  can  dis- 
inherit them,  provide  for  them,  marry 
them,  or  confine  them  to  a  state  of  celi- 
bacy, just  as  she  pleases ;  she  fixes  the 
lad's  pocket-money  at  school,  and  allow- 
ance attheuniTsmtjr  \  andhas  i«nt  many 


an  untoward  boy  to  sea  for  education* 
But  the  young  ladies  are  more  imme- 
diately under  her  eye,  and,  in  the  grand 
point  of  matrimony,  the  choice  or  refusal 
depends  solely  upon  her.     One  gentleman 
is  too  young,  another  too  old ;   one  will 
run  out  his  fortune,  another  has  too  lit- 
tle ;  one  is  a  professed  rake,  another  a  sly 
sinner ;  and  she  frequently  tells  the  girl, 
*•  'Tis  time  enough  to  marry  yet,"  till  at 
last  there  is  nobody  will  have  her.     But 
the  most  favourite  occupation  of  a  mighty 
good  sort  of  woman  is,  the  superintend-, 
ence  of  the  servants:  she  protests,  there  is 
not  a  good  one  to  be  got ;  the  men  are 
idle,  and  thieves,  and  the  maids  are  sluts, 
and  good-for-nothing  hussies.      In  her 
own  family,  she  takes  care  to  separate  the 
men   from   the  maids  at  night,  by  the 
whole  height  of  the  house;   these  aie 
lodged  in  the  garret,  while  John  takes  up 
his  roosting-place  in  the  kitehen,  or  is 
stuffed  into  the  turn-up  seat  in  the  pas** 
sage,  close  to  the  street-door.     She  rises 
at  five  in  the  summer,  and  at  day-light 
in  the  winter,  to  detect  them  in  giving 
away  broken  victuals,  coals,  candles,  &c. 
and  her  own  footman  is  employed  the 
whole  morning  in  carrying  letters  of  in- 
formation to  the  masters  and  mistresses, 
wherever  she  sees,  or  rather  imagines, 
this  to  be  practised.  She  has  eaused  many 
a  man-servant  to  lose  his  place  ibr  romp- 
ing in  the  kitchen,  and  many  a  naid  has 
been  turned  away,  upon  her  account,  for 
dressing  at  the  m^n,  as  she  ealls  it,  looking 
out  at  the  window,  or  standing  at  the 
street-door,  in  a  summer's  evening.     I 
am  acquainted  with  three  maiden-sisters, 
all  mighty  good  sort  of  women,  who,  to 
prevent  any  ill  consequences,   will  not 
keep  a  footman   at  all ;  and  it  is  at  the 
risk  of  thrir  place,  that  the  maids  have  any 
comers  after  ihem^  ner  will,  on  any  ac- 
count, a  brother  or  a  Bale  coasin  be  suf- 
fered to  visit  them. 

A  distinguishing  mark  of  a  mighty 
good  sort  of  a  woman  is,  her  extraordinary 
pretensions  to  religion :  she  never  misses 
church  twice  a-day,  in  order  to  take  no- 
tice of  those  who  tite  absent;  and  she  is 
always  lamenting  the  decay  of  piety  in 
these  days.  With  some  of  them,  the  good 
Dr.  Whitfield,  or  the  good  Dr.  Roasine, 
is  ever  in  their  mduths:  and  they  look 
upon  the  whole  bench  of  bishops  to  be 
very  Jews  in  comparison  of  these  saints. 
The  mighty  good  sort  of  wonan  is  ako 
very  oharitabb  in  outward  appaaiaooe, 
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for,  though  she  would  not  relieye  a  family 
in  the  utmost  distress,  she  deals  out  her 
halfpence  to  erery  common  beggar,  parti- 
cularly at  the  church  door ;  and  she  is 
eternally  soliciting  other  people  to  contri- 
bute to  this  or  that  public  chanty,  though 
she  herself  will  not  give  sixpence  to  any 
one  of  them.  An  universal  benevolence 
is  another  characteristic  of  a  mighty  good 
sort  of  woman,  which  renders  her  (as 
strange  as  it  may  seem)  of  a  most  unfor- 
giving temper.  Heaven  knows,  she  bears 
nobody  any  ill-will ;  but  if  a  tradesman 
has  disobliged  her,  the  honestest  man  in 
all  the  world  becomes  the  most  arrant 
rogue;  and  she  cannot  rest  till  she  has 
persuaded  all  her  acquaintance  to  turn  him 
off  as  well  as  herself.  Every  one  is  with 
her  **  The  best  creature  in  the  universe,*' 
while  they  are  intimate ;  but  upon  any 

slight  difference "Oh— she  was  vastly 

*'  mistaken  in  the  person  ; — she  thought 

"  them  good  sort  of  bodies but — she 

'*  has  done  with  them: — other  people 
**  will  find  them  out  as  well  as  her 
'*self:  that's  all   the  barm   she  wishes 

"  them." 

As  the  mighty  good  sort  of  women  dif- 
fer from  each  other,  according  to  their  age 
and  situation  in  life,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
point  out  their  several  marks  by  which  we 
may  distinguish  them.  And  first,  for  the 
roost  common  character : — If  she  happens 
to  be  of  that  neutral  sex,  an  old  maid, 
you  may  find  her  out  by  her  prim  look, 
her  formal  gesture,  and  the  sea-saw  mo- 
tion of  her  bead  in  conversation.  Though 
a  most  rigid  Protestant,  her  religion 
savours  very  much  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, as  she  holds  that  almost  every  one 
must  be  damned  except  herself.  But  the 
leaven  that  runs  mostly  through  her  whole 
composition,  is  a  detestation  of  that  odious 
creature,  man,  whom  she  affects  to  loathe 
as  much  as  some  people  do  a  rat  or  a  toad  ; 
and  this  affectation  she  cloaks  under  a 
pretence  of  a  love  of  God,  at  a  time  of 
life  when  it  must  be  supposed,  that  she 
can  love  nobody,  or  rather  nobody  loves 
her.  If  the  mighty  good  sort  of  body  is 
young  and  unmarried,  besides  the  usual 
tokens,  you  may  know  her  by  her  quar- 
relling with  her  brothers,  thwarting  her 
sisters,  snapping  her  father,  and  over-rul- 
ing her  mother,  though  it  is  ten  to  one  she 
is  the  favourite  of  both.  All  her  acquaint- 
ances cry  her  up  as  a  mighty  discreet  kind 
of  body ;  and  as  she  affects  an  indifference 
for  the  men,  though  not  a  total  antipathy, 


it  is  a  wonder  if  the  giddy  girls,  ber  nsien, 
are  not  married  before  her,  which  i^ 
would  look  upon  as  the  greatest  mortifi* 
cation  that  could  happen  to  her.  Amoo^ 
the  mighty  good  sort  of  women  in  wed- 
lock, we  must  not  reckon  the  tame  doiiie»- 
tic  animal,  who  thinks  it  her  duty  to  ufce 
care  of  her  house,  and  be  obliging  to  ber 
husband.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  negli- 
gent of  her  home  affairs,  and  studies  to 
recommend  herself  more  abroad  than  in 
her  own  house.  If  she  pays  a  regular  roood 
of  Tisits,  if  she  behaves  decently  at  the 
card- table,  if  she  is  ready  to  come  into 
any  party  of  pleasure,  if  she  pays  no  re- 
gard to  her  husband,  and  pots  her  children 
out  to  nurse,  she  is  not  a  good  wife,  or  t 
good  mother,  perhaps ;  but  she  iS'  a 
mighty  good  sort  of  woman. 

As  I  disposed  of  the  mighty  good  kiad 
of  man  in  marriage,  it  may  be  expected, 
that  I  should  find  oat  a  proper  match  also 
for  the  mighty  good  kiod  of  woman.  To 
tell  you  my  opinion  then — ^if  she  is  old,  I 
would  give  her  to  a  young  rake,  being  the 
character  she  loTes  best  at  her  heart  :^or, 
if  she  is  mighty  young,  mighty  handsome, 
mighty  rich  as  well  as  a  mighty  good  sort 
of  woman,  I  will  marry  her  myself,  as  I 
am  unfortunately  a  bachelor. 

Your  very  humble  serrant,  &c 

o.  Tnamtoa. 

§  110.  On  the  affected  strangeneu  ofume 
Men  of  Qucdity, 
Sir, 

As  you  are  a  mighty  good  kind  of  man, 
and  seem  willing  to  set  your  press  to  any 
subject  whereby  the  vices  or  follies  of 
your  countrymen  may  be  corrected  or 
amended,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  you  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  on  the  extraordinary  yet 
common  behaviour  of  some  part  or  oor 
nobility  towards  their  sometimes  intimate, 
though  inferior  acquaintance. 

It  is  no  less  common  thao  extraordi- 
nary, to  meet  a  nobleman  in  Ijondoo,  who 
stares  you  full  in  the  face,  and  seems 
quite  a  stranger  to  it ;  with  whom  you 
have  spent  the  preceding  summer  at  Har- 
wich or  Brighthelmstone ;  with  wbootyoa 
have  often  dined ;  who  has  often  sii^led 
you  out  and  taken  you  under  bis  arm  to 
accompany  him  with  a  tkU^a-t^  walk; 
who  has  accosted  you  all  the  summer, 
by  your  surname,  but,  in  the  winter,  does 
not  remember  either  your  name,  or  any 
feature  in  your  face. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  theptin 
such  right  honourable  behavioary  at  first 
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meeting,  gires  to  a  roao  of  sensibility  and    another,  not  at  all— for  which  loss  I  do 
sentiment,  nor  the  contempt  he  must  con-    not  at  all  find  myself  the  worse. 


ceive  for  such  ennobled  beings.  Another 
class  of  these  right  honourable  intimates 
are  indeed  so  far  condescending,  as  to  sub- 
mit to  own  you  a  little,  if  it  be  in  a  corner 
of  the  street ;  or  even  in  the  Park,  if  it  be 
at  a  distance  from  any  real  good  company. 
Their  porters  will  even  let  you  into  their 


I  am  your  humble  servant, 

B,  Thornton, 

§    111.     On  the  Arrogance  of  younger 
Brothers  of  QitalUy. 

Sir, 
Though  it  is  commonly  said,  that  pride 


bouses,  if  my  lord  has  no  company ;  and,  *J^d  contempt  for  inferiors  are  strongly  i m- 

they  themselves  will  receive  you  very  civil-  planted  in  the  breasU  of  our  nobility,  it 

ly,  but  will  shun  you  a  few  hours  after,  at  roust  be  allowed,  that  their  politeness  and 

court  as  a  pick-pocket  (though  you  be  a  good-breeding  render  it,  in  general,  im- 

man  of  good  sense,  good  family,  and  good  perceptible ;  and,  as  one  may  well  say, 

character,    for  having   no  other  blemish  He  that  has  pride,  not  shewing  that  he's  proud, 


than  that  your  modesty  or  diffidence  per- 
haps has  occasioned  your  being  a  long 
time  in  the  army,  without  attaining  the 
rank  of  a  general,  or  at  the  law,  without 
being  called  within  the  bar.     I  could  re- 
cite many  instances  of  this  kind  of  polite 
high-breeding,   that  every  man  of  little 
station,  who  has  been  a  quality-broker, 
has  often  experienced ;  but  I*  shall  wave 
that,  and  conclude  by  shewing  you,  how 
certainly  to  avoid  such   contempt,   and 
even  decoy  his  lordship  out  of  his  walk 
to  take  notice  of  you,  who  would   not 
have  known  you  had  you  continued  in  his. 
The  method  is  this:  suppose  we  see  my 
lord  coming  towards  Spring-garden,  un- 


Let  me  not  know  it,  he's  not  proud  at  all. 

one  may  also  affirm,  with  truth,  of  the  Bri- 
tish nobility,  that  he  who  has  no  pride  at 
all  cannot  shew  less  than  they  do.  They 
treat  the  meanest  subject  with  the  greatest 
affability,  and  take  pains  to  make  every 
person  they  converse  with  forget  the  dis- 
tance that  there  is  between  him  and  them. 
As  the  younger  brothers  and  other  near 
relations  of  the  nobility  have  the  same 
education  and  the  same  examples  ever  be-' 
fore  their  eyes,  one  might  expect  to  see 
them  the  same  affable  behaviour,  the^ 


m 


same  politeness.  But,  strange  as  it  is, 
nothing  is  more  different  than  the  beha- 
haviour  of  my  lord,  and  my  lord's  brother. 


der  Marlborough  garden-walk ;  instead  of    The  latter  you  generally  see  proud,  inso- 


meeting  him,  approach  so  near  only,  that 
you  are  certain,  from  the  convexity  of  his 
eye  (for  they  are  all  very  near-sighted) 
that  he  sees  you,  and  that  he  is  certain  you 
see  and  know  him.    This  done,  walk  de- 
liberately to  the  other  side  of  the  Mall, 
and  my  life  for  it,  his  lordship  either  trots 
over  to  you,  or  calls  you  by  your  surname, 
to  him.  His  pride  is  alarmed  ;  he  cannot 
conceive  the  reason,  why  one,  he  has  all 
along  considered  would  be  proud  of  the 
least  mark  of   his  countenance,  should 
avoid  taking  an  even  chance  for  so  great 
an   honour  as  a  bow   or  a  nod.     But  I 
would  not  be  understood,  that  his  lord- 
ship is  not  much  offended  at  you,  though 
he  make  you  a  visit  the  next  day,  and 
never  did  before,  in  order  to  drop  you  for 
ever  after,  lest  you  should  him.  This  is 
not  conjecture,  but  what  I   have  often 
put  in  practice  with  success,  if  any  success 
It  is  to  be  so  noticed,  and^   as  a  further 
proof  of  it,  I  do  assure  you,  1  had  once 
the  honour  of  being  sometimes  known  to, 
and  by,  several  lords,  and  lost  all  their 
friendship,  because  I  would  not  let  them 
know  me  at  one  time  very  intimately,  at 


lent,  and  overbearing,  as  if  be  possessed 
all  the  wealth  and  honour  of  the  family. 
One  might  imagine  from  his  behaviour, 
that  the  pride  of  the  family,  like  the  estates 
in  some  boroughs,  always  descended  to 
the  younger  brother.  I  have  known  one 
ol  these  young  noblemen,  with  no  other 
fortune  than  this  younger  brother's  inhe- 
ritance, above  marrying  a  rich  merchant's 
daughter,  because  he  could  not  disgrace 
himself  with  a  plebeian  alliance;  and 
rather  chose  to  give  his  hand  to  a  lady 
Betty  or  a  lady  Charlotte,  with  nothing 
but  her  title  for  her  portion. 

1  know  a  younger  brother  iu  a  noble 
family,  who,  twelve  years  ago,  was  so  re- 
gardless of  his  birth,  as  to  desire  mv  lord 
his  father  to  send  him  to  a  merchant's 
counting-house  for  his  education  ;  but, 
though  he  has  now  one  of  the  best  houses 
of  business  of  any  in  Leghorn,  and  is  al- 
ready able  to  buy  his  father's  estate,  his 
brothers  and  sisters  will  not  acknowledge 
him  as  a  relation,  and  do  not  scruple  to 
deny  his  being  their  brother,  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  lady-mother's  reputation. 

It  always  raises  my  mirth  to  hear  with 
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it  from  me.    I  called  again  the  next  day, 
and  found,  to  my  great  surprise,  a  some- 
ipvhat  better  reception  from  my  friend  the 
porter,  who  immediately,  as  I  heard  after- 
wards, by  order  from  bis  lord,  introduced 
me  into  the  library.     When  I  entered,  I 
saw  a  gentleman  in  an  arm-chair  reading 
a  pamphlet,  whom,  as  I  did  not  know  him, 
I  took  for  my  lord  himself,  especially  as  ha 
did  not  rise  from  his  chair,  or  so  much  as 
offer  to  look  towards  me,  on  my  entering. 
I  immediately  addressed  myself  to  him 
with — "  My  lord" — But  was   instantly 
told  by  him,  without  taking  his  eyes  from 
the  pamphlet,  that  his  brother  was  dress- 
ing:  he  read  on,  and  left  me  to  con- 


strong  as  the  fondness  of  imitating  the 
French  has  been  among  people  of  fashion, 
they  have  not  yet  introduced  among  us 
their  contempt  for  trade,  A  French  mar- 
quis, who  has  nothing  to  boast  of  but  his 
high  birth,  would  scorn  to  take  a  mer* 
chant's  daughter  by  the  hand  in  wedlock, 
though  her  father  should  be  as  rich  as  the 
Bussy  of  the  East  Indies ;  as  if  a  French- 
man was  only  lo  be  valued,  like  a  black- 
pudding,  for  the  goodness  of  his  blood  ; 
while  our  nobility  not  only  go  into  the 
city  for  a  wife,  but  send  their   younger 
sons  to  a  merchant's  counting-house  for 
education.     But,  I  confess,  I  never  oon« 
me  to  con-     sidered,  till  very  lately,   how  far  they 
template  the  situation  I  was  in,  that  if  L    have  from  time  to  time  departed  from  this 


had  been  treated  with  so  much  contempt 
from  the  porter  and  my  lord's  brother, 
what  must  I  expect  from  my  noble  pa- 
tron ?  While  I  was  thus  reflecting,   in 
comes  a  gentleman,  running  up  to  me, 
and  taking  me  cordially  by  the  hand, 
said,  he  was  heartily  elad  to  see  me,     I 
was  greatly  distressed  to  know  how  to 
behave.     I  could  not  imagine  this  to  be 
his  lordship,  who  was  so  affable  and  cour- 
teous, and  I  could  not  suppose  it  was 
any  body  who  meant  to  insult  me.    My 
anxiety  was  removed  by  his  pulling  out 
the  letter  I  had  left,  and  saying,  *^  He  was 
**  very  happy  that  it  was  in  his  power  to 
**  comply  with  the  contents  of  it ;"  at 
the  same  time  introducing  me  to  his  bro- 
ther,  as  a  gentleman  he  was  happy  to 
know.    This  younger  brother  arose  from 
his  chair  with  great  indifference;  and, 
taking  me  coolly  by  the  hand,  said,  **  He 
**  should  be   proud   of  so  valuable  an 
acquaintance;     and,  resuming  his  seat, 
proceeded  to  finish  his  pamphlet.     Upon 
taking  leave,  my  lord  renewed  his  former 
declaration ;  but  his  brother  was  too  in- 
tent on  his  reading  to  observe  the  bow 
made  to  him  by  the  valuable  acquaintance 
he  a  few  minutes  before  professed  him- 
self so  proud  of. 

I  am  not  ignorant,  however,  that  there 
are  many  younger  brothers  to  peers,  who 
acknowledge,  with  much  concern,  the 
truth  of  what  has  been  said,  and  are 
ready  to  allow,  that,  in  too  many  fami- 
lies of  distinction,  the  younger  brother  is 
not  the  finer  gentleman. 

I  am  your  kumbla  servant,  kc, 

B.ThamUm. 

$112,  PersoTir  of  QuaHly  proved  to  be 

Traders. 
I  always  reflect  with   pleasure,   that 


French  folly  in  their  esteem  for  tfade : 
and  I  find,that  the  greatest  part  of  our  no« 
bility  may  be  properly  deemed  merchants, 
if  not  traders,  and  even  shopkeepers. 

In  the  first  place  we  may  consider  many 
of  our  nobility  in  the  same  light  as  Beaver 
or  Henson,  or  any  other  keepers  of  repoi 
sitories.     The  breeding  of  running- horses 
is  become  a  favourite  traffic  among  them  ; 
and  we  know  how  very  largely  persons  of 
the  first  fashion  deal  this  way,  and  what 
great  addition  they  make  to  their  yearly 
income  by  winning  plates  and  matches, 
and  then  selling  the  horse  for  a  prodigious 
sum.     What  advantages  must  accrue  to 
them  if  they  have  a  mare  of  blood  to  breed 
from !     But  what  a  treasure  have  they  if 
they  are  possessed  of  the  stallion  in  fashion  I 
I  can  therefore  see  no  difference  between 
this  occupation  of  my  lord  and  that  of  any 
Yorkshire  dealer  whatsoever :   and  if  his 
lordship  is  not  always  so  successful  in  his 
trade  as  the  jockey  of  the  North,  it  is  not 
because  he  does  not  equally  hold  it  fair  to 
cheat  his  own  brother  in  horse  flesh.     If  a 
duke  rides  his  own  horses  on  the  course, 
he  does  not,  in  my  judgment,  differ  from 
any  other  jockey  on  the  turf;  and  I  think 
it  the  same  thing,  whether  a  man  gets 
money  by  keeping  a  stallion,  or  whether 
he  gets  it  by  keeping  a  bull  or  a  boar  for 
the  parish. 

We  know  of  many  persons  of  quality 
whose  passion  for  trade  has  made  them 
dealers  in  fighting-cocks,  and  I  heard  one 
declare  to  me  lately,  that  there  was  no 
trusting  to  servanU  in  that  business ;  that 
he  should  make  nothing  of  it,  if  he  did  not 
look  after  the  cocks  himself;  and  that,  for 
a  month  before  h^  is  to  fight  a  match,  he 
always  takes  care  of  and  feeds  them  him- 
self;  and  for  that  purpose  (strange  as  it 
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gold,  should  take  the  house  of  a  late  ve- 
nerable matron  in  the  Piazza  to  carry  on 
her  trade  in  that  place. 

But  it  is  with  pleasure  I  see  our  mer- 
chants of  quality  neglecting  several 
branches  of  trade  that  have  been  carried 
on  with  success,  and  in  which  great  for- 
tunes have  been  raised  in  former  times  by 
some  of  their  ancestors.  What  immense 
sums  have,  we  know,  been  got  by  some 
great  men  in  the  smuggling  trade !  And 
we  have  heard  of  large  profits  being  made 
by  the  sale  of  commissions  in  the  army 
and  navy  ;  by  procuring  places  and  pen- 
sions ;  and  vast  sums  received  for  quar- 
tering a  lord's  sister,  nephew,  or  natural 
son  on  any  one  who  holds  a  profitable 
post,  under  the  government.  Smuggling, 
surely,  should  be  left  to  our  good  friends 
on  the  shores  of  Kent  and  Sussex  ;  and, 
I  think,  he  who  sells  commissions  in  the 
navy  or  army,  the  free  gifts  of  the  prince, 
should  suffer  like  a  deserter,  to  be  keel 
hauled  to  death  under  a  6rst-rate  man  of 
war :  and  he  who  like  a  Turkish  vizier, 
levies  contributions  on  those  who  hold 
posts  and  places  under  his  master,  should, 
like  him,  be. squeezed  in  his  turn,  till  the 
spunge  is  dry,  and  then  bow-stringed  for 
the  good  of  the  people. 

I  am  your  humble  servant, 

B.  ThornUm. 


§113.    OnPedaTUry. 


Sir, 


To  display  the  least  symptom  of  learn- 
ing, or  to  seem  to  know  more  than  your 
footman,  is  become  an  offence  against  the 
rules  of  politeness,  and  is  branded  with 
the  name  of  pedantry  and  ill-breeding. 
The  very  sound  of  a  Roman  or  a  Grecian 
name,  of  a  hard  name,  as  the  ladies  call 
it,  though  their  own  perhaps  are  harder 
by  half,  is  enough  to  disconcert  the  tem- 
per of  a  dozen  countesses,  and  to  strike  a 
whole  assembly  of  fine  gentlemen  dumb 
with  amazement. 

This  squeamishness  of  theirs  is  owing  to 
their  aversion  to  pedantry,  which  they  un- 
derstand to  be  a  sort  of  mustiness  that 
ctn  only  be  contracted  in  a  recluse  and  a 
studious  life,  and  a  foible  peculiar  to  men 
of  letters.  But  if  a  strong  attachment  to  a 
particular  subject,  a  total  ignorance  of 
every  other,  an  eagerness  to  introduce  that 
subject  upon  all  occasions,  and  a  con- 
firmed habit  of  declaiming  upon  it  with- 
out either  wit  or  discretion,  be  the  marks 
of  a  pedantic  character,  a»  they  certainly 


are,  it  belongs  to  the  illiterate  as  well  as 
the  learned ;  and  St.  James's  itself  may 
boast  of  producing  as  arrant  pedants  as 
were  even  sent  forth  from  a  college. 

I  know  a  woman  of  fashion  who  is  per- 
petually employed  in  remarks  upon  the 
weather,  who  observes  from  morning  to 
noon  that  it  is  likely  to  rain,  and  from 
noon  to  night  that  it  spits,  that  it  misles, 
that  it  is  set  in  for  a  wet  evening ;  and, 
being  incapable  of  any  other  discourse,  is 
as  insipid  a  companion,  and  just  as  pe- 
dantic, as  he  who  quotes  Aristotle  over 
his  tea,  or  talks  Greek  at  a  card- 
table. 

A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  is  a 
constant  attendant  upon  parliamentary  bu- 
siness, and  I  have  heard  him  entertain  a 
large  circle,  by  the  hour,  with  the  speeches 
that  were  made  in  a  debate  upon  mum 
and  perry.  He  has  a  wonderful  memory, 
and  a  kind  of  oratorical  tune  in  his  elocu- 
tion, that  serves  him  instead  of  an  empha- 
sis. By  those  means  he  has  acquired  the 
reputation  of  having  a  deal  to  say  for 
himself;  but  as  it  consists  entirely  o( 
what  others  have  said  for  themselves  be- 
fore him,  and  if  he  should  be  deaf  during 
the  sessions,  he  would  certainly  be  dumb 
in  the  intervals,  I  must  needs  set  him 
down  for  a  pedant. 

But  the  most  troublesome,  as  well  as 
most  dangerous  character  of  this  sort  that 
I  am  80  unhappy  as  to  be  connected  with, 
is  a  strippling  who  spends  his  whole  life 
in  a  fencing-school.  This  amiable  young 
pedant  is,  indeed,  a  most  formidable  crea- 
ture ;  his  whole  conversation  lies  in 
Quart  and  Tierce  ;  if  you  meet  him  in 
the  street,  he  salutes  you  in  the  gymnas- 
tic manner,  throws  himself  back  upon  his 
left  hip,  level  his  cane  at  the  pit  of  your 
stomach,  and  looks  as  fierce  as  a  prize- 
fighter. In  the  midst  of  a  discourse  upon 
politics,  he  starts  from  the  table  on  a  sud- 
den, and  splits  himself  into  a  monstrous 
lounge  against  the  wainscot ;  imme- 
diately he  puts  a  foil  into  your  band,  in- 
sists upon  teaching  you  his  murdering 
thrust,  and  if,  in  the  course  of  his  instruc- 
tions, he  pushes  out  an  eye  or  a  fore-tooth, 
he  tells  you,  that  you  flapped  your  pointy 
or  dropped  your  wrist,  and  imputes  all 
the  mischief  to  the  awkwardness  of  his 
pupil. 

The  musical   pedant,  who,  instead  of 
attending  to  the  discourse,  diverts  him- 
self with  humming  an  air,  or,  if  he  speaks, 
expresses  himself  in  the  language  of  the 
2  T 
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orchestra  ;  the  Newmarket  pedant,  who 
has  no  knowledge  but  what  he  gathers 
upon  the  turf;  the  female  pedant,  who 
is  an  adept  in  nothing  but  the  patterns  of 
silk  and  flounces ;  and  the  coffee-house 
pedant,  whose  whole  erudition  lies  within 
the  margin  of  a  newspaper,  are  nuisaDces 
so  extremely  common,  that  it  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  mention  them.  Yet,  pe- 
dants as  they  are,  they  shelter  themselves 
under  the  fashionableness  of  the  foible, 
and,with  all  the  properties  of  the  character, 
generally  escape  the  imputation  of  it.  In 
my  opinion,  however,  they  deserve  our 
censure  more  than  the  merest  book- worm 
imaginable.  The  man  of  letters  is  usually 
confined  to  his  study,  and  having  but  lit- 
tle pleasure  in  conversing  with  men  of  the 
world,  does  not  often  intrude  himself  into 
their  company :  these  unlearned  pedants, 
on  the  contrary,  are  to  be  met  with  every 
where ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
run  about  and  be  troublesome,  and  are 
universally  the  bane  of  agreeable  conver- 
sation.    I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

B.  ThomUm. 

§  1 14.   A  Sunday  in  the  Country, 

Sir,  Aug.  8, 1761. 

As  life  is  so  short,  you  will  agree  with 
me,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  any  of 
that  precious  time,  every  moment  of  which 
should  be  employed  in  such  gratifications 
as  are  suitable  to  our  stations  and  dispo- 
sitions. For  this  reason  we  cannot  but 
lament,  that  the  year  should  be  curtailed 
of  almost  a  seventh  part,  and  that,  out  of 
three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  fifty- 
two  of  them  should  be  allotted,  with  re- 
spect to  many  persons,  to  dulness  and  in- 
sipidity. You  will  easily  conceive,  that, 
by  what  I  have  said,  I  allude  to  that  ene- 
my to  all  mirth  and  gaiety,  Sunday,  whose 
impertinent  intrusion  puts  a  check  on  our 
amusements,  and  casts  a  gloom  over  our 
cheerful  thoughts.  Persons,  indeed,  of 
high  fashion  regard  it  no  more  than  the 
other  part  of  the  week,  and  would  no 
more  be  restrained  from  their  pleasures 
on  this  day,  than  they  would  keep  fast  on 
a  fast-day :  but  others,  who  have  the 
same  taste  and  spirit,  though  less  fortunes, 
are  constrained,  in  order  to  save  appear- 
ances, to  debar  themselves  of  every  amuse- 
ment except  that  of  going  to  church, 
which  they  can  only  enjoy  in  common 
with  the  vulgar.  The  vulgar,  it  is  true, 
have  the  happy  privilege  of  converting 
this  holy  day  into  a  day  of  extraordinary 


festivity ;  and  the  mechanic  is  allowed  t9 
get  drunk  on  this  day,  if  on  no  other,  be* 
cause  he  has  nothing  else  to  do.  It  is 
true,  that  the  citizen  on  this  day  gets 
loose  from  his  counter,  to  which  he  hid 
been  fastened  all  the  rest  of  the  week  hks 
a  bad  shilling,  and  riots  in  the  luxuries  of 
Islington  or  Mile-end.  But  what  shall 
be  said  of  those  who  hare  no  business  to 
follow  but  the  bent  of  their  inclinations  f 
on  whose  hands,  indeed,  all  the  days  of 
their  hfe  would  hang  as  heavy  as  Sandays, 
if  they  were  not  enlivened  by  the  dmr  va- 
riety of  amusements  and  diversions.  How 
can  a  woman  of  any  spirit  pass  her  time 
on  this  dismal  day,  when  the  play-hoosei^ 
and  Vauxhall,  and  Ranelagh  are  shut,  and 
no  places  of  public  meeting  are  open,  hot 
the  churches  f  I  talk  not  of  those  in  higher 
life,  who  are  so  much  above  the  worlds 
that  they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  its  cen- 
sures ;  I  mean  those  who  are  confined  in 
a  narrower  sphere,  so  as  to  be  obliged  to 
pay  some  regard  to  reputation.  But  if 
people  in  town  have  reason  to  complaio 
of  this  weekly  bar  put  upon  their  plea- 
sures, how  unhappy  must  they  be  who 
are  immured  in  the  old  mansion  house  io 
the  country,  and  cloistered  up  (as  it  were) 
in  a  nunnery  t  This  is  my  bard  case:  my 
aunt,  who  is  a  woman  of  the  last  age, 
took  me  down  with  her  this  summer  to 
her  house  in  Northamptonshire;  nor  shall 
I  be  released  from  my  prison  till  the  time 
of  the  coronation,  which  will  be  as  joyful 
to  me  as  the  act  of  grace  to  an  insolvent 
debtor.  My  time,  however,  is  spest 
agreeably  enough,  as  far  as  any  thing  caa 
be  agreeable  in  the  country,  as  we  life  in 
a  good  neighbourhood,  see  a  good  deal  of 
company,  pay  a  good  many  visits,  and  are 
near  enough  Astrop- Wells  for  me  to  play 
at  cards  at  all  the  public  breakfastings, 
and  to  dance  at  the  assemblies.  Bat,  u 
I  told  you,  my  aunt  is  an  old-fashionad 
lady,  and  has  got  queer  notions  of  I  know 
not  what.  I  dread  nothing  so  much  as 
the  coming  round  of  Sunday,  which  is 
sure  to  prove,  to  me  at  least,  a  day  of 
penance  and  mortification.  Io  the  morn- 
ing we  are  dragged,  in  the  old  fiunily 
coach,  to  the  parish  church,  not  a  staoea 
throw  off  the  house,  for  gnndeursake-; 
and,  though  I  dress  me  ever  so  gay,  the 
ignorant  bumpkins  take  no  moie  notice  of 
me  than  they  do  of  my  aunt,  who  is  muf* 
fled  up  to  the  chin.  At  dinner  we  never 
see  a  creature  but  the  parson;  who  new 
fails  coming  for  his  customary  fee  of  roast- 
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beef  and  plum  pudding ;  in  the  after- 
noon the  same  dull  work  of  church-going 
18  repeated;  and  the  evening  is  as  me- 
lancholy as  it  is  to  a  criminal  who  is  to 
be  executed  the  next  morning.  When  I 
first  came  down,  I  proposed  playing  a 
game  at  whist,  and  invited  the  doctor  to 
make  a  fourth;  bnt  my  aunt  looked  upon 
the  very  mention  of  it  as  an  abomination. 
I  thought  there  could  be  no  harm  in  a  lit- 
tle innocent  music;  and  therefore,  one 
morning,  while  she  was  getting  ready  for 
church,  I  began  to  tune  my  guitar,  the 
sound  of  which  quickly  brought  her  down 
stairs,  and  she  vowed  she  would  break  it 
all  to  pieces,  if  I  was  so  wicked  as  to 
touch  it :  though  I  offered  to  compromise 
the  matter  with  her,  by  playing  nothing 
but  psalm-tunes  to  please  her.  I  hate 
reading  any  thing,  but  especially  good 
books,  as  my  aunt  calls  them,  which  are 
dull  at  any  time,  but  much  duller  on  a 
Sunday ;  yet  my  aunt  wonders  I  will  not 
employ  myself,  when  I  have  nothing  to 
do,  in  reading  Nelson  on  the  Feasts  and 
Fasts,  or  a  chapter  in  the  Bible.  You 
must  know,  that  the  day  I  write  this  on 
is  Sunday  ;  and  it  happens  to  be  so  very 
rainy,  that  my  aunt  is  afraid  to  venture 
herself  in  the  damp  church,  for  fear  of  in- 
creasing her  rheumatism;  she  has  there- 
fore put  on  her  spectacles,  ordered  the 
great  family  bible  into  the  hall,  and  is  go- 
ing to  read  prayers  herself  to  the  servants. 
I  excused  myself  from  being  present,  by 
pretending  an  head-ach,  and  stole  into  my 
closet,  in  order  to  divert  myself  in  writing 
to  you.  How  I  shall  be  able  to  go  through 
the  rest  of  the  day,  I  know  not ;  as  the 
rain,  I  believe,  will  not  suffer  us  to  stir 
out,  and  we  shall  sit  moping  and  yawning 
at  one  another,  and  looking  stupidly  at 
the  rain  out  of  the  Gothic  window  in  the 
little  parlour,  like  the  clean  and  unclean 
beasts  in  Noah's  ark.  It  is  said,  that  the 
gloomy  weather  in  November  induces 
-Englishmen  commonly  to  make  away 
with  themselves ;  and,  indeed,  consider- 
ing the  weather  and  all  together,  I  believe 
I  shall  be  tempted  to  drown  myself  at 
once  in  the  pond  before  the  door,  or  fairly 
tuck  myself  up  in  my  own  garters. 
I  am  your  very  humble  servant, 

Dorothy  Thursday. 
B.  Thornton. 

$  115.    On  the  MUida. 
Sir,  Aug.  9, 1761. 

The  weather  here  in  England  is  as  un- 


seitled  and  variable  as  the  tempers  of  the 
people ;  nor  can  you  judge,  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sky,  whether  it  will  rain 
or  hold  up  for  a  moment  together,  any 
more  than  you  can  tell  by  the  face  of  a 
man,  whether  he  will  lower  in  a  frown,  or 
clear  up  in  a  smile.  An  unexpected 
shower  has  obliged  me  to  turn  into  the 
first  inn ;  and  I  think  I  may  e'en  as  well 
pass  my  time  in  writing  for  your  paper, 
especially  as  I  have  nothing  else  to  do, 
having  examined  all  the  prints  in  the  room, 
read  over  all  the  rhymes,  and  admired  all 
the  Dear  Misses  and  Ckarmin^  Misses  on 
the  window-panes. 

As  I  had  the  honour  to  pay  my  shilling 
at  the  ordinary  in  this  town  with  some  of 
the  officers  of  the  militia,  I  am  enabled 
to  send  you  a  few  thoughts  on  that  sub- 
ject. With  respect  to  the  common  men, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  in 
many  military  practices,  no  body  of  regu- 
lars can  possibly  exceed  them.  Their 
prowess  in  marauding  is  unquestionable ; 
as  they  are  sure  to  take  prisoners  what* 
ever  stragglers  they  meet  with  on  their 
march,  such  as  geese,  turkeys,  chickens, 
&c.  and  have  been  often  known  to  make 
a  perfect  desert  of  a  farmer's  yard.  By- 
the- bye,  it  is  possibly  on  this  account, 
that  a  turkey  bears  so  great  an  antipathy 
to  the  colour  of  red.  These  fellows  are, 
indeed,  so  intrepid,  that  they  will  attack 
any  convoy  of  provisions  that  falls  in 
their  way  ;  and  my  landlord  assures  me, 
that  as  soon  as  they  come  into  a  town, 
they  immediately  lay  close  siege  to  the 
pantry  and  kitchen :  which  they  com- 
monly take  by  storm,  and  nevei  give 
any  quarter ;  as  also,  that  they  are  ex- 
cellent miners,  in  working  their  way  inta 
the  cellar. 

I  little  imagined  that  I  should  have  met 
with  my  old  university  acquaintance  Jack 
Five  Bar  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  I 
could  not  but  think  we  had  been  at  least 
two  hundred  miles  asunder.  Indeed  I  did 
not  know  him  at  his  first  accosting  me,  as 
he  approached  slowly  to  me  with  a  distant- 
ly familiar  air,  and  a  sliding  bow  forward, 
and  a  '^  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,** 
instead  of  springing  upon  me  like  a  grey- 
hound, and  clapping  me  on  the  shoulder 
like  a  bailiff,  squeezing  my  four  fingers 
in  his  rough  palm,  like  a  nut-cracker,  and 
then  whirling  my  arm  to  and  fro,  like 
the  handle  of  a  great  pump,  with  a  blunt 
"  How  dost  do? — I  am  glad  to  see  thee? 
— and  a  hearty  Damme  at  the  beginning 
«  T  2 
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and  end  of  it.  Jack,  you  must  know,  by 
he'w^  a  militia  captain,  is  become  a  fine 
gemleman ;  so  fine  a  one,  indeed,  that  he 
affecta  to  despise  what  he  never  knew, 
and  asked  \m\  if  1  had  i)Ot,  as  well  as  him- 
ftoli,  luijiui  all  my  Greek. 

It  ij  i.i.i\  tliat  my  tViend  Jack  (I  beg 
hib  1.'  .1  ij's  pardon,  1  should  say  cap- 
ta'.ij  has  had  the  advantage  of  an  Oxford 
educai.un;  and  therefore  it  is  not  won- 
derful, that  he  has  been  worked,  kneaded, 
moulded,  fine-drawn,  and  polished  into 
a  better  kind  of  pipe-maker's  clay  than 
the  clods  of  which  some  of  bis  brother 
cfiiccrs  were  composed.  Yet  these,  I 
found,  had  in  some  measure  cast  their 
slouch,  and  put  on  the  martial  gentility 
with  the  dress :  such  are  the  surprising 
effects  of  a  red  coat,  that  it  immediately 
dubs  a  man  a  gentleman  ;  as,  for  instance, 
eveiy  private  man  in  his  majesty's  foot- 
guards  is  dignified  with  the  title  of  a  gen- 
tleman-soldier. 

To  the  honour  of  the  militia  be  it  spo- 
ken, their  officers  have  made  noble  ad- 
vances in  the  military  arts,  and  are  be- 
come as  great  proficients  in  them  as  any 
of  the  regidars  ;  I  mean  those  arts  parti- 
cularly, which  will  render  them  an  orna- 
ment to  theircountry  in  the  time  of  peace. 
First  then,  with  respect  to  dress  and  po- 
liteness of  behaviour.  The  red  coat,  the 
cockade,  the  shoulder-knot,  and  the  sword, 
have  metamorphosed  our  plaiu  country 
'squires  into  as  arrant  beaux  as  any  on 
the  parade.  The  short  jerkin,  striped 
waistcoat,  leather  breeches,  and  livery  of 
the  hunt,  are  exchanged  for  an  elegant 
laced  uniform  ;  the  bob  wig  has  sprouted 
to  a  queue  ;  the  boots  are  cast  off  for  silk 
stockings  and  turned  pumps;  and  the 
long  whip  has  given  place  to  a  gold-hilted 
«word,  with  a  flaming  sword-knot.  They 
have  reconciled  themselves  to  ruffles,  and 
can  make  a  bow,  and  come  into  a  room 
with  a  good  grace.  AVith  these  accomplish- 
ments, our  bumpkins  have  been  enabled 
to  shine  at  country  assemblies  ;  though  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  these  grown  gen- 
tlemen stand  somewhat  in  need  of  Mr. 
Duke's  instructions.     Some  of  them  have 

v'so  carried  their  politeness  so  far  as  to 
:iecide    a    point   of  honour   with    their 

words ;    and  at  the  last  town  I  passed 
•hrough,  I  was  told,  there  had  been  a  duel 

Htween  a  militia  officer  and  the  surgeon 

''  the  place  ;    when    the   former  being 
;  -cked  in  the  sword -arm,  his  antagonist 

.-ectly  pulled  out  his  salve-box,  and 


kindly  dressed  the  wound  upon  the  Md 
of  battle. 

Another  necessary  qualification  of  i 
soldier  is,  cursing  and  swearing;  is 
which  exercise,  I  assure  you,  our  militia 
gentry  are  very  expert.  It  is  true,  they 
had  had  some  practice  in  it  before  thej 
left  their  native  fields,  but  were  not  disci- 
plined in  discharging  their  oaths  with  riglit 
military  grace.  A  common  fellow  may 
swear  indeed  like  a  trooper,  as  any  one 
may  let  off  a  gun,  or  push  with  a  sword  ; 
but  to  do  it  with  a  good  air,  is  to  be 
learned  only  in  a  camp.  This  practice,  I 
suppose,  was  introduced  among  our  regi- 
ments, and  tolerated  by  the  chaplains,  that 
it  might  familiarize  them  to  the  most 
shocking  circumstances;  for,  after  they 
have  intrepidly  damned  one  another's 
eyes,  limbs,  blood,  souls,  aod  even  their 
own,  they  must  certaiofy  he  fearless  of 
any  harm  that  can  happen  to  them. 

Drinking  is  another  absolute  reqnisita 
in  the  character  of  a  good  oCBcer :  and  io 
this  our  militia  are  not  at  all  deficient 
Indeed  they  are  kept  to  such  constant 
duty  in  this  exercise,  that  they  cannot  fail 
of  being  very  expert  at  it.  No  veterans 
in  the  service  can  charge  their  glasses  in 
better  order,  or  discharge  them  more  re- 
gularly at  the  word  of  command.  By  the 
way,  this  is  the  only  duty  that  is  expected 
from  the  chaplain ;  and  he  is  commonly 
as  ready  to  perform  it  as  any  of  the  corps. 

Intrigue  is  as  essential  to  a  soldier  ii 
his  regimentals ;  you  will  therefore  ima- 
gine the  militia  do  not  fall  short  of  ths 
regulars  in  this  military  accomplishneot. 
Every  woman  is  regarded  by  them  as 
lawful  plunder;  some  they  besiege  byM- 
cret  sap  and  undermining,  and  some  ihey 
take  by  assault.  It  has  been  frequently 
a  practice  in  the  most  civilized  armiei, 
whenever  they  storm  a  town,  not  only  to 
cut  the  throats  of  the  men,  l>ut  to  rafisk 
the  women  :  and  it  is  from  this  example, 
I  suppose,  that  our  officers  think  it  an  in- 
dispensable branch  of  their  duty  to  de- 
bauch the  wives  and  sisters  of  the  inha- 
bitants wherever  they  are  quarteied ;  or 
perhaps,  considering  the  great  loss  of  men 
we  have  sustained  by  sea  and  land,  they 
are  desirous  of  filling  up  the  cbasm,  and 
providing  recruits  for  a  futnre  war. 

The  last  circumstance  which  I  shtll 
mention,  as  highly  necessary  in  an  officer, 
is,  the  spirit  of  gaming.  The  militia- 
officer  was  undoubtedly  possensed  of  this 
spirit  in  some  degree  bmr«^  and  would 
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back  his  own  horses  on  the  turf,  or  his 
own  cocks  in  a  main,  or  bye-battle;  but 
be  never  thought  of  risking  his  whole  pa- 
trimony on  a  single  card,  or  the  turn  of  a 
die.  Some  of  them  have  suflfered  more 
by  a  peaceful  summer's  campaign,  than 
if  their  estates  had  been  overrun,  pillaged, 
and  laid  waste  by  the  invader;  and  what 
does  it  signify,  whether  the  timber  is  cut 
down  and  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  or  sold 
(o  satisfy  a  debt  of  honour  to  a  sharper. 

But — the  rain  is  over,  and  I  am  glad 
of  it — as  I  am  growing  serious,  contrary 
to  my  usual  humour.  I  have  ordered  my 
horse  out — and  have  some  miles  to  ride — 
80  no  more  at  present  from 

Your  constant  correspondent,  &c. 

B.  Thornton. 

$  1 16.   On  going  to  Batky  TunhriBge,  and 
other  Watering-places,  in  ike  Summer. 

Nunc  est  hibendum.     Sadlers- Wells. 

It  has  long  been  a  doubt  with  me, 
whether  his  majesty  loses  more  subjects 
in  the  year  by  water  or  by  spirituous  li- 
quors; I  mean,  I  cannot  determine  with- 
in myself,  whether  Bath,  Tunbridge, 
Scarborough,  &c.&c.  &c.  do  less  harm  to 
the  constitutions  of  my  fellow-creatures 
than  brandy,  gin,  or  even  British  spirits. 
1  own,  nothing  gives  me  more  surprise  in 
the  practice  of  the  learned  in  Warwick- 
lane,  than  their  almost  unanimously  con- 
curring in  ducking  their  patients  in  the 
•ea,  or  drenching  them  with  salt,  steel,  or 
sulphureous  water,  be  their  distemper 
what  it  may.  If  a  man  has  a  dropsy, 
they  will  not  hesitate  to  give  gallons  of 
this  element,  as  they  do  not  scruple  to 
^ve  the  strongest  cordials  sometimes  in 
the  most  violent  fever. 

Though  the  faculty  seemed  to  af^ree, 
ope  and  all,  that  every  patient  should  vi- 
sit some  watering-place  or  other  in  the 
summer,  I  do  not  find  they  are  settled  in 
their  opinions,  what  particular  waters  suit 
particular  disorders.  I  have  visited  them 
ail  for  my  amusement ;  and  upon  con- 
Tersing  with  the  invalids  in  each  place,  I 
have  found,  to  my  great  surprise,  in  Bath, 
Tunbridge,  Bristol,  and  Brighthelmstone, 
many  persons  drinking  the  waters  for  the 
gout,  bilious  colics,  or  weak  nerves,  as 
if  the  same  effects  could  be  produced  by 
steel,  salt,  and  sulphur ;  nay,  a  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance  was  sent  by  different 
physicians  to  different  places,  though  they 
were  all  agread  about  tha  nature  of  his 


cjse.  I  verily  believe,  if  a  man  would 
consult  every  physician  in  the  kingdom, 
he  would  visit  every  sink  in  the  whole 
island,  for  there  is  not  a  hole  or  bottom 
in  any  county  that  has  not  its  salutary 
spring;  and  every  spring  has  iis  physician 
to  prove,  in  a  long  pamphlet  of  hard 
words,  that  those  waters  are  superior  to 
any  other,  and  that  any  patient,  in  any 
disorder  whatever,  may  be  sure  of  relief. 
In  short,  we  seem  to  have  a  second  de- 
luge, not  by  the  wickedness,  but  the  folly 
of  the  people,  and  every  one  is  taking  as 
much  pains  to  perish  in  it  as  Noah  and 
his  family  did  to  escape  it. 

The  present  thirst  after  this  element, 
which  the  physicians  have  created,  makes 
it  necessary  for  them  to  send  their  patients 
to  some  waters  in  vogue  ;  but  the  choice 
being  left  to  the  doctor,  he  is  determined 
in  it  by  various  circumstances :  domelimes 
the  patient  is  sent  where  the  best  advice 
and  assistance  may  be  had,  in  case  the 
distemper  should  increase ;  sometimes 
where  the  physician  of  ths  pUice  is  a  cou- 
sin or  a  pupil  of  the  physician  in  town  ; 
sometimes  where  the  doctor  has  an  estate 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  I  have  more 
than  once  known  a  patient  sent  to  a  place, 
for  no  other  reason,  but  because  the  doc- 
tor was  born  within  four  miles  of  it. 

I  cannot  easily  suggest  to  myself  any 
reason,  why  physicians   in    London  are 
fond  of  sending  their  patients  to  waters 
at  the  greatest  distance,  whilst  the  coun« 
try  practitioners  generally  recommend  the 
springs  in  their  neighbourhood.   I  cannot 
come  into  the  notion  that  prevails  among 
many  persons,  that  some  of  the  faculty  in 
in   London   divide  the  fees  with   those 
they  recommend  in  the  country,  like  the 
lawyers  who  deal  in  agency :  but  I  am 
induced  to  think  that,  as  they  are  con- 
scious the  waters  are  out  of  the  case,  they 
hope  the  exercise  and  change  of  air  in  a 
long  journey  will   lay   the  groundwork 
of  that  cure,  which  the  temperance  and 
dissipation  prescribed  by  the  doctor  may 
possibly  perform :  on  this  account  they 
decline  sending  their  patients  to  Sadler-v* 
Wells,  Po  wis- Wei  Is,  Pancras-Wells,  Ac- 
ton-Wells, Bagnigge-Wells,  the  Dog  and 
Duck,  or  Islington  Spa,  which  are  as  sa- 
lutary as  those  of  Bath  or  Tunbridge  for 
patients  who  live  at  a  distance,  and  who 
can  receive  no  benefit  from  the  wells  and 
spas  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Another  circumstance  confirms  me  in 
the  opinion^  that  the  waters  of  any  ^pa  do 
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nothing  more  towards  the  cure  than  what  tame  directions,  whenerer  \A9  ivlaimg 

is  to  be  had  from  any  pump  whatsoever,  into  his  former  course  of  lifeshoald  bfioc: 

I  never  found  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  on  the  like  disorder,  be  might  be  sure  of 

appear  at  the  springs  and  wells  with  the  as  speedy  and  effectual  a  cmre. 

company  of  foreigners ;    and  as  I   have         I  should,  however,  want  gratitude,  as 

seen    n>any  invalids   among  them  com-  well  as  candour,  if  I  did  not  acknowled^ 

p-aining   of  colics,   asthmas  gouts,  &c.  a  very  lasting  obligation  I   lie  under  to 

as  mr.ch  as  the  visitors  of  the  place,  and  Tunbridge  waters ;  my  wife  and  I  had 

if  it  is  said,  that  many  who  come  to  Bath  lamented,  for  two  or  three  years,  that  the 

on  crutches  go  away  without  them,  I  have  very  good  estate  which  I  enjoyed,  would, 

seen,  more  than  once,  those  very  crutches  probably,  after  my  death,  go  into  mother 

supporting  some  miserable  cripple  of  the  family,  for  want  of  an  heir  hi  my  own. 

town.  My  wife  was  advised  to  go  toTanbridge, 

It  may  be  urged,  that  many  cures  have  and  to  drink  the  waters  for  eight  or  nine 

been   performed  at  these  public  places;  months;  we  were  very  moch  grieved  to  part 

but  whether  they  are  to  bo  attributed  to  for  so  long  a  time;  but  such  has  been  oar 

the  waters,  or  the  air,  exercise,  and  tem-  amazing  success,  that  the  deer  creature 

perance  prescribed  by  the  doctor,  will  ap-  returned  to  me,  at  the  end  of  half  a  year, 

pear  from  the  following  story.  four  months  gone  with  child. 

An   honest  country  baker  having,  by  B.  Thomtan, 

his  close  and  anxious  application  to  busi-  faM^hearUd  iMcer. 

ness  in  the  day  time,  and  a  very  constant  ^  **'  •   xf^;  jacm-«c«#««*  x^i^f . 

attendance  at  the  Three  Horse-shoes  at        I  do  not  doubt  but  every  one  of  yonr 

night,  contracted  a  distemper  that  is  best  readers  will  be  able  to  jndge  of  my  case, 

understood  by  the  names  of  the  Hip  or  as,  without  question,  every  one  of  them 

the  Horrors,  was  so  very  miserable,  that  either  has  been,  or  is  at  present,  as  modi 

he  had  made  two  attempts  upon  his  own  in  love  as  your  humble  servant.    Yoa 

Kfe ;  at  length,  by  the  persuasion  of  his  must  know.  Sir,  f  am  the  very  Mr.  Fdnt- 

friends,  he  applied  to  a  physician  in  the  heart  described  in  the  proverb,  who  W9tr 

neighbourhood  for  advice ;  the  doctor  (I  won  fair  lady — ^for  though  I  have  paid  ny 

suppose  a  quack,  by  the  low  fee  which  he  addresses  to  several  of  the  sex,  I  have 

demanded)  told  him,  he  would  cure  him  gone  about  it  in  so  meek  and  pitiful  a  msji- 

in  a  month,  if  he  would  follow  his  direc-  ner,  that  it  might  fiiirly  be  a  questioa, 

tions ;  but  he  expected,  in  the  mean  time,  whether  I  was  in  earnest.     One  of  ny 

a  new  quartern  loaf  whenever  he  should  Dulcineas  was  taken,  as  we  catch  nadn- 

send  for  it.     In  return  for  the  first  quar-  rel,  by  a  bit  of  scarlet ;    another  was  se- 

tern,  he  sent  a  box  of  pills,  with  directions  duced  from  me  by  a  suit  of  embroidery; 

for  the  baker  to  take  three  at  six  in  the  and  another  surrendered,  at  the  first  at- 

morning  fasting,  after  which  to  walk  four  tack,  to  the  long  sword  of  an  Irishmas. 

miles ;  to  take  the  same  number  at  six  in  My  present  suit  and  senrioe  is  pid  taa 

the  evening,  and  to  walk  the  like  number  certain  lady  who  is  as  fearfiil  of  rcoeivisg 

of  miles ;  to  repeat  the  same  number  of  any  tokens  of  my  afiection  as  I  am  of  oP 

pills  at  eight,  and  to  work  them  off  with  fering  them.     I  am  only  permitted  toad-  . 

a  pint  of  ale,  without  the  use  of  his  pipe,  mire  her  at  a  distance ;  an  ogle  or  a  leer 

and  the  like  number  at  ten  o'clock  going  are  all  the  advances  I  dare  make;  if  I 

to  bed.     The  baker  kept  his  word  with  move  but  a  finger  it  puts  her  all  ia  a 

the  doctor ;  and  the  doctor  kept  his  with  sweat ;  and,  like  the  sensitive  plant,  the 

the  pi^tient ;  for  at  the  end  of  the  month,  would  shrink  and  die  away  at  a  touch, 

the  honest  fellow  was  in  as  good  health.  During  our  long  courtship  I  never  oftred 

and  enjoyed  as  high  spirits,  as  when  he  to  salute  her  but  once  ;    and  then  she 

was  a  boy.     The  cheapness  of  his  cure  made  such  a  wriggling  with  her  body, 

induced  the  baker  to  inquire  of  his  doc-  such  a  struggHng  with  her  arms,  and  such 

tor,    by    what   wonderful   medicine  so  a  tossing  and  twirling  of  her  bead  to  and 
speedy  and  perfect  a  cure  had  been  ef-    fro,  that,  instead  of  touching  her  lipa,  I 

fected.  The  doctor,  which  is  another  proof  was  nearly  in  danger  of  carrying  off  the 
of  his  not  being  regularly  bred,  told  him,«  tip  of  her  nose,  i  even  dared  at  another 
the  pills  were  made  of  his  own  loaf,  cover-  time  to  take  her  round  the  waist ;  but  she 
edwith  gold  leaf ;  and  added,  if  he  would    bounced  away  from  me,  and  aereanid 

take  the  same  medicine,  and  follow  the  out  as  if  I  had  aetaallj  beeo  going  to 
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coimnit  a  rape  upon  her.    I  also  once 
plucked  up  courage  suflScient  to  attempt 
squeezing  her  by  the  hand,  but  she  re- 
sisted my  attack  by  so  close  a  clench  of 
her  fist,  that  my  grasp  was  presented  with 
nothing  but  sharp-pointed  knuckles,  and  a 
long  thumb-nail ;  and  I  was  directly  after 
saluted  with  a  violent  stroke  on  my  jaw- 
bone.    If  I  walk  out  with  her,  I  use  all 
my  endeavours  to  keep  close  at  her  side; 
but  she  whisks  away  from  me  as  though 
I  had  some  catching  distemper  about  me: 
if  there  are  but  three  of  us,  she  eludes  my 
design  by  skipping  sometimes  on  one  side 
and  sometimes  on  t'other  as  I  approach 
her ;  but  when  there  are  more  of  us  in 
company  she  takes  care  to  be  sheltered 
from  me  by  placing  herself  the  very  mid- 
most of  the  rank.     If  we  ride  in  a  coach 
together,  I  am  not  only  debarred  from 
sitting  on  the  same  side,  but  I  must  be 
seated  on  the  furthermost  corner  of  the 
seat  opposite  to  her,  that  our  knees  may 
not  meet.     We  are  as  much  at  a  distance 
from  one  another  at  dinner,  as  if  we  were 
really  man  and  wife,  whom  custom  has 
directed   to  be  kept  asunder  the  whole 
length  of  the  table ;  and  when  we  drink 
tea,  she  would  sooner  run  the  risk  of  hav- 
ing the  contents  spilt  over  her,  than  take 
the  cup  and  saucer  from  me  any  nearer 
than  at  both  our  arms  length.     If  I  men- 
tion a  syllable  that  in  the  least  borders 
upon  love,  she  immediately  reddens  at  it 
as  much  as  if  I  had  let  drop  a  loose  or  in- 
delicate expression ;  and  when  I  desire  to 
have  a  little  private  conversation  with  her, 
she  wonders  at  my  impudence,  to  think 
that  she  could  trust  herself  with  a  man 
alope.  In  short.  Sir,  I  begin  to  despair  of 
ever  coming  to  close  contact  witn  her : 
but  what  is  still  more  provoking,  though 
she  keeps  me  at  so  respectful  a  distance, 
she  tamely  permits  a  strapping  fellow  of 
the  guards  to  pat  her  on  the  cheek,  play 
with  her  hand,  and  even  approach  her 
lips,  and  that  too  in  my  presence.  If  you, 
or  any  of  your  readers,  can  advise  me 
what  to  do  in  this  case,  it  will  be  a  last- 
ipg  obligation  conferred  on 

Your  very  humble  servant, 

Timothy  Mildman. 
B.  Thornton. 

§118.     A  circumUantud  Detail  of  every 
Particular  that  passed  at  the  Coronatunu 

[In  a  letter  from  a  Gentleman  to  his  Friend 
in  the  Country.] 


Dear  Sir, 
Though  I  regret  leaving  you  so  soon, 
especially   as    the    weather     has    since 
'  proved  so  fine,  that  it  makes  me  long  to 
be  with  you  in  the  country,  yet  I  ho- 
nestly confess,  that  I  am  heartily  glad  I 
came  to  town  as  I  did.     As  I  have  seen 
it,  I  declare  I  would  not  have  missed  the 
sight  upon  any  consideration.  The  friend- 
ship of  Mr.  Holies,  who  procured  me  a 
pass-ticket,  as  they  call  it,  enabled  me  to 
be  present  both  in  the  Hall  and  the  Ab- 
bey;   and  as  to  the  procession   out  of 
doors,  I  had  a  fine  view  of  it  from  a  one- 
pair  of  stairs  room,  which  your  neigh- 
bour. Sir  Edward,  had  hired  at  the  small 
price  of  one  hundred  guineas,  on  purpose 
to  oblige  his  acquaintance     I  wish  you 
had  been  with  me  ;  but  as  you  have  been 
deprived  of  a  sight,  which  probably  very 
few  that  were  present  will  ever  see  again, 
I  will  endeavour  to  describe  it  to  you  as 
minutely  as  I  can  while  the  circumstances 
are  fresh  in  my  memory,  though  my  de- 
scription must  fall  very  short  of  the  rea- 
lity.     First,  then,  conceive   to  yourself 
the  fronts  of  the  houses,  in  all  the  streets 
that  could  command  the  least  point   of 
view,  lined  with  scaffolding,  like  so  many 
galleries  or  boxes  raised  one  above  an- 
other to   the  very  roofs.     These   were 
covered  with  carpets  and  cloths  of  differ- 
ent colours,  which  presented  a  pleasing 
variety  to  the  eye ;  and  if  you  consider 
the  brilliant  appearance  of  the  spectators 
who   were  seated  in  them  (many  being 
richly  dressed)  you  will  easily  imagine 
that  this  was  no  indifferent  part  of  the 
show.     The    mob    underneath    made  a 
pretty  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  company. 
Add  to  this,  that  though  we  had  nothing 
but   wet  and  cloudy  weather  for  some 
time  before,  the  day  cleared  up,  and  the 
sun  shone  auspiciously,  as  it  were  in  com- 
pliment to  the  grand  festival.     The  plat- 
form, on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
weather,  had  a  shelving  roof,  which  was 
covered  with   a  kind  of  sail-cloth  ;  but 
near  the  place,  where  I  was,  an  honest 
Jaek   Tar  climbed  up  to   the   top  and 
stripped  off  the  covering,  which  gave  us. 
not  only  a  more  extensive  view,  but  let 
the  light  in  upon  every  part  of  the  pro- 
cession.  I  should  tell  you  that  a  rank  of 
foot  soldiers  were  placed  on  each  side 
within  the  platform  ;  and  it  was  not  a 
little  surprising  to  see  the  officers  fami- 
liarly conversing  and  walking  arm  in  arm 
with  many  of  them^  till  we  were  let  into 
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and '  magnificence  of  the  whole ;  and 
words  must  fall  short  of  that  innate  joy 
and  Aatisfaction  which  the  spectators  felt 
and  expressed,  especially  as  their  majes- 
ties passed  by ;  on  whose  countenance  a 
dignity  suited  to  their  station,  tempered 
with  (he  most  amiable  complacency,  was 
sensibly  impressed.  It  was  observable, 
that  as  their  majesties  and  the  nobility 
passed  the  corner  which  commanded  a 
prospect  of  Westminster-bridge,  they 
stopped  short,  and  turned  back  to  look 
at  the  people,  whose  appearance,  as  they 
all  had  their  hats  off,  and  were  thick 
planted  on  the  ground,  which  rose  gra- 
dually, I  can  compare  to  nothing  but  a 
pavement  of  heads  and  faces. 

I  had  the  misfortune  not  to  be  able  to 
get  to  the  Abbey  time  enough  to  see  all 
that  passed  there ;  nor  indeed  when  I  got 
in,  could  I  have  so  distinct  a  view  as  I 
could    have    wished.     But    our    friend 
Harry  Whitaker  had  the  luck  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  the  first  row  of  the  gallery  behind 
the  seats  allotted  for  the  nobility,  close 
to  the  square  platform  which  was  erected 
by  the  altar,  with  an  ascent  of  three  steps, 
for  their  majesties   to   be  crowned   on. 
You  are  obliged  to  him,  therefore,  for 
several  particulars   which   I  could    not 
otherwise  have   informed  you  of.     He 
tells  me,  as  soon  as  their  majesties  entered 
the  church,  the  choir  struck  up  with  an 
anthem  ;  and  after  they  were  seated,  and 
the  usual  recognition  and  oblations  wer^ 
made,  the  litany  was  chanted    by    the 
Bishops  of  Chester  and  Chichester,  and 
the  responses  made  by  the  whole  choir, 
accompanied  by  the  whole  band  of  music. 
Then  the  first  part  of  the  communion- 
service  was  read ;  after  which  a  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  bishop  of  Salisbury, 
DOW  archbishop  of  York.     I  was  not  near 
enough  to  hear  it,  nor,  perhaps  you  will 
say,  did  I  much  desire  it ;  but,  by  my 
watch,    it  lasted   only    fifteen    minutes. 
This  done,  Harry  says  be  saw  very  dis« 
tinctly  his  majesty  subscribe  the  declara- 
tion, and    take  the  coronation  oath,  the 
•olemnity  of  which  struck  him  with  an 
Bnspeakable  awe  and  reverence;  and  he 
could  not  help  reflecting  on  the  glorious 
privilege  which  the  English  enjoy,  of  bind- 
ing their  kings  by  the  most  sacred  ties  of 
conscience  and  religion.     The  king  was 
then  aneinted  by  his  grace  of  Canterbury 
on  the  crown  of  his  head,  his  breast,  and 
the  palms  of  his  hands ;  after  which  he 
presented  with  the  spurs,  and  girt 


with  the  sword,  and  was  then  invested 
with  the  doronation-robes,  the  armills,  aa 
they  are  called,  and  the  imperial  palL 
The  orb  with  the  cross  was  also  presented, 
and  the  ring  was  put  upon  the  fourth  fin* 
ger  of  his  majesty's  right  hand  by  the 
archbishop,  who  then  delivered  the  sceptre 
with  the  cross,  and  the  other  with  the 
dove;  and  being  assisted  by  several  bi- 
shops, he  lastly  placed  the  crown  reve- 
rently upon  his  majesty^R  head.  A  pro- 
found awful  silence  had  reigned  till  this 
moment,  when  at  the  very  instant  the 
crown  was  let  fall  on  the  king's  head,  a 
fellow  having  been  placed  on  the  top  of 
the  Abbey -dome,  from  whence  he  could 
look  down  into  the  chancel,  with  a  flag 
which  he  dropt  as  a  signal :  the  Park  and 
Tower  guns  began  to  fire,  the  trumpets 
sounded,  and  the  Abbey  echoed  with  the 
repeated  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the 
people.  The  peers,  who  before  this  time 
had  their  coronets  in  their  hands, 'now 
put  them  on,  as  the  bishops  did  their 
caps,  and  the  representatives  of  the  dukes 
of  Aquitaine  and  Normandy  their  hats. 
The  knights  of  the  Bath  in  particular 
made  a  most  splendid  figure  when  they 
put  on  their  caps,  which  were  adorned 
with  large  plumes  of  white  feathers.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  there  were  no  com- 
moners knights  of  the  Garter;  conse- 
quently, instead  of  caps  and  vestments 
peculiar  to  their  order,  they,  being  all 
peers,  wore  the  robes  and  coronets  of 
their  respective  ranks.  I  should  mention 
that  the  kings  of  arms  also  put  on  co- 
ronets. 

Silence  again  assumed  her  reign,  and 
the  shouts  ceasing,  the  archbishop  pro- 
ceeded with  the  rest  of  the  divine  service ; 
and  after  he  had  presented  the  Bible  to 
his  majesty,  and  solemnly  read  the  bene- 
dictions, his  majesty  kissed  the  archbi- 
shops and  bishops  one  after  another  as 
they  knelt  before  him.  The  Te  Deum 
was  now  performed,  and  this  being  ended, 
his  majesty  was  elevated  on  a  superb 
throne,  which  all  the  peers  approached 
in  their  order,  and  did  their  homages. 

The  coronation  of  the  queen  was 
performed  in  nearly  the  same  manner 
with  that  of  his  majesty ;  the  archbishop 
anointed  her  with  the  holy  oil  on  the 
head  and  breast,  and  after  he  had  put  the 
crown  upon  her  head,  it  was  a  signal 
for  princess  Augusta  and  the  peeresses 
to  put  on  their  coronets.  Her  majesty 
then  received  the  sceptre  with  the  cross, 
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Vmgeiv*  The  beast,  as  well  as  the  rider, 
had  his  head  adorned  with  a  plume  of 
white,  red,  and  blue  feathers. 

\ou  cannot  expect  that  I  should  give 
you  a  bill  of  fare,  or  enumerate  the  num- 
ber of  dishes  that  were  provided  and  sent 
from  the  temporary  kitchens  erected  in 
Cotton-garden  for  this  purpose.  No  less 
than  sixty  haunches  of  venison,  with  a 
surprising  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  game, 
were  Uid  in  for  this  grand  feast :  but  that 
which  chiefly  attracted  our  eyes,  was 
their  Majesties'  dessert,  in  which  the  con- 
fectioner had  lavished  all  his  ingenuity 
in  rook-work  and  emblematical  figures. 
The  other  desserts  were  no  less  admirable 
for  their  expressive  devices.  But  1  must 
not  forget  to  tell  you,  that  when  the  com- 
pany came  to  be  seated,  the  poor  knights 
of  the  Bath  had  been  overlooked,  and  no 
table  provided  for  them  :  an  airy  apology, 
however,  was  served  up  to  them  instead 
of  a  substantial  dinner  ;  but  the  two  ju- 
nior knights,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
rank  of  precedency  to  their  successors, 
were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  judges' 
table,  above  all  the  learned  brethren  of 
the  coif.  The  peers  were  placed  on  the 
outermost  side  of  the  tables,  and  the 
peeresses  within,  nearest  to  the  walls. 
You  cannot  suppose  that  there  was  the 
greatest  order  imaginable  observed,  dur- 
ing the  dinner,  but  must  conclude,  that 
some  of  the  company  were  as  eager  and 
impatient  to  satisfy  the  craving  of  their 
appetites  as  any  of  your  country  'squires 
at  a  race  or  assize  ordinary. 

It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  various  stra- 
tagems made  use  of  by  the  company  in  the 
galleries  to  come  in  for  a  snack  of  the 
good  things  below.  The  ladies  clubbed 
their  handkerchiefs  to  be  tied  together  to 
draw  up  a  chicken  or  a  bottle  of  wine ; 
nay,  even  garters  (I  will  not  say  of  a  dif- 
ferent sex)  were  united  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Some  had  been  so  provident  as  to 
bring  baskets  with  them,  which  were  let 
down,  like  the  prisoners  boxes  at  Lud- 
gate,  or  the  Gate-house,  with  a  Pray^  re» 
memher  the  poor. 

You  will  think  it  high  time  that  I  should 
bring  this  long  letter  to  a  conclusion.  Let 
it  suffice  then  to  acquaint  you,  that  their 
m^esties  returned  to  St  James's  a  little 
after  ten  o'clock  at  night ;  but  they  were 
pleased  to  give  time  for  the  peeresses  to 
go  first,  that  they  might  not  be  incom- 
moded by  the  pressure  of  the  mob  to  see 
their  majesties.    After  the  nobility  were 


departed,  the  illustrious  "mobility  were 
(according  to  custom)  admitted  into  the 
Hall,  which  they  presently  cleared  of  all 
the  moveables,  such  as  the  victuals,  cloths, 
plates,  dishes,  &c.  and,  in  short,  every 
thing  that  could  stick  to  their  fingers. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  that  several  coro- 
nation medals,  in  silver,  were  thrown 
among  the  populace  at  the  return  of  the 
procession.  One  of  them  was  pitched 
into  Mrs.  Dixon's  lap,  as  she  sat  upon  a 
scaffold  in  Palace-yard.  Some,  it  is  said, 
were  also  thrown  among  the  peeresses  in 
the  Abboy,  just  after  the  king  was  crown- 
ed ;  but  they  thought  it  below  their  dig-  ^ 
nity  to  stoop  to  pick  them  up. 

My.  wife  desires  her  compliments  to 
you :  she  was  kugeously  pleased  with  the 
sight.  All  friends  are  well,  except  that 
little  Nancy  Green  has  got  a  swelled  face, 
by  being  up  all  night ;  and  Tom  Moffat 
has  his  leg  laid  upon  a  stool,  on  account 
of  a  broken  shin,  which  he  got  by  a 
kick  from  a  trooper's  horse,  as  a  reward 
for  his  mobbing  it  I  shall  say  nothing 
of  the  illuminations  at  night :  the  news- 
papers must  have  told  you  of  them,  and 
that  the  Admiralty  in  particular  was  re- 
markably lighted  up.  I  expected  to  have 
from  you  an  account  of  the  rejoicings  at 
your  little  town:  and  desire  to  know 
whether  you  was  able  to  get  a  slice  of 
the  ox  which  was  roasted  whole  on  this 
occasion. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  most  heartily, 
James  Hemming. 

P.  S.  The  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales, 
with  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal 
family,  did  not  walk  in  the  grand  proces- 
sion, but  made  up  a  lesser  procession  of 
their  own  ;  of  which  you  will  find  a  suf- 
ficient account  in  the  public  prints.  They 
had  a  box  to  see  the  coronation  in  the 
Abbey,  and  afterwards  dined  in  an 
apartment  by  themselves  adjoining  to  the 
Hall. 

Since  my  writing  the  above,  I  have 
been  informed  for  certain,  that  the  sword 
of  state,  by  some  mistake,  being  left  be- 
hind at  St.  James's,  the  Lord  Mayor's 
sword  was  carried  before  the  king  by  the 
earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  its  stead;  but 
when  the  procession  came  into  the  Ab- 
bey, the  sword  of  state  was  found  placed 
upon  the  altar. 

Our  friend  Harry^  who  was  upon  the 
scaffoldf  at  the  return  of  the  procession, 
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closed  in  with  tbe  rear ;  at  the  ezpenoe 
of  half-a-guinea  was  admitted  into  the 
Hall ;  got  brim-full  of  his  majesty's  cla- 
ret; and  in  the  universal  plunder,  brouzht 
off  the  glass  ber  majesty  drank  in,  which 
is  placed  in  the  beaufait  as  a  ralaable 
curiosity.  JB.  Thornton, 

^  110.  A  Letter  from  a  muxesgful  Ad* 
venturer  in  the  Lottery, 

Sir, 
You  will  not  be  at  all  surprised  when 
I  tell  you,  that  I  have  had  very  ill-luck  in 
the  lottery ;  but  you  will  stare  when  I 
further  tell  yon,  it  is  because  unluckily  I 
have  got  a  considerable  prize  in  it.     I  re- 
ceived the  glad  tidings  of  my  misfortune 
last  Saturday  night  from  your  Chronicle, 
when  on   looking  over   the  list   of  tbe 
prizes,  as  I  was  got  behind  my  pipe  at  the 
club,  I  found  that  my  ticket  was  come  up 
a  2(XK)1.     In  the  pride  as  well  as  joy  of 
my  heart,  I  could  not  help  proclaiming 
to   the  company — my  good    luck,  as  I 
then  foolishly  thought  it,  and  as  the  com- 
pany thought  it  too,  by  insisting  that  I 
should  treat  them  that  evening.     Friends 
are  never  so  merry,  or  stay  longer,  than 
when  they  have  nothing  to  pay  :  they  ne- 
ver care  too  how  extravagant  they  are  on 
such  an  occasion.    Bottle  after  bottle  was 
therefore  called  for,  and  that  too  of  claret, 
though  not  one  of  us,  I  believe,  but  had 
rather  had  port     In  short,  I  reeled  home 
as  well  as  I  could  about  four  in  the  mom- 
iDg;  when  thinking  to  pacify  my  wife, 
who  began  to  rate  me  (as  usual)  for  stay- 
ing out  so  long,  I  told  her  the  occasion 
of  it;    but   instead  of  rejoicing,    as   I 
thought  she   would,  she  cried — **  Pish, 
OMLT   two  thousand   pounds!"      How- 
ever, she  was  at  last  reconciled  to  it,  tak- 
ing care  to  remind  me,  that  she  had  chosen 
the  ticket  herself,  and  she  was  all  along 
sure  it  would  come  up  a  prize,   because 
the  number  was  an  odd  one.     We  nei- 
ther of  us  got  a  wink  of  sleep,  though  I 
was  heartily  inclined  to  it ;  for  my  wife 
kept  me   awake — by  telling  me  of  this, 
that,  and  t'other  thing  which  she  wanted, 
and  which  she  would  now  purchase,  as 
we  could  afford  it. 

I  know  not  how  the  news  of  my  suc- 
oeas  spread  so  soon  among  my  other  ac- 
quaintance, except  that  my  wife  told  it  to 
every  one  she  knew,  or  not  knew,  at 
church.  The  consequence  was,  that  I 
bad  no  less  than  seven  very  hearty  friends 
came  to  diot'with  us  by  way  of  wishiQg 


as  joy ;  and  the  number  of  these  Wty 
friends  was  increased  to  above  a  dosei 
by  supper-time.  It  is  kind  in  ooe*i 
friends  to  be  willing  to  partake  of  one'i 
success :  they  made  themselves  very 
merry  literally  at  my  expense ;  and,  tf 
parting,  told  me  they  would  bring  some 
more  friends,  and  have  another  jolly  efes- 
inf  with  me  on  this  happy  occasion. 

When  they  were  gone,  I  made  shift  to 
get  a  little  rest,  though  I  was  often  dis- 
turbed by  my  wife   talking  in  her  sleep. 
Her  head,  it  seems,    literally  ran  upon 
wheels,    that  is,  tbe  lottery- wheeb;  sbe 
frequently  called  out  that  she  had  got  ten 
thousand  pounds ;   she   muttered  severil 
wild   and   incoherent  expressions  abovt 
gowns,  and   ruffles,   and  ear-rings,  aod 
necklaces ;  and  I   once  heard  her  mea- 
tion   the  word  coach,     la   the  roomiog 
when  I  got  up,  how  was  f  sorprised  (o 
find  my  good  fortune  published  to  all  the 
world  in  the  news-paper  I  though  I  conld 
not  but  smile  (and  madam  was  greatly 
pleased  at  the  printer^s  exalting  me  to 
tbe    dignity  of    Esquxre^   having    beea 
nothing  but  plain  Mr.  all  my  life  befon^ 
And  now  the  misfortunes  arising  from  ny 
good  fortune  began  to  pour  in  thick  vpoa 
me.     In  consequence  of  the  information 
given  in   the   news-paper,  we  were  no 
sooner  sat  down   to^  breakfast  than  we 
were  complimented   with  a    rat-a-tatoo 
from  the  drums,  as  if  we  had  been  ji»t 
married:  after  these  had  been  stleooed 
by  the  usual  method,  another  band  of 
music  saluted  us  with   a  peal  from  the 
marrow-bones  and  cleavers  to  the  same 
tune.     I   was  harassed    the  whole  day 
with  petitions  from  the  hospital  boys  that 
drew  the  ticket,  the  commissioners  deda 
that   wrote    down   tbe   ticket,   and  the 
clerks  of  the  office  where  I  booght  tbe 
ticket,   all  of  them  praying,  **  That  my 
Honour  would  consider  them."    I  shoild 
be  glad  you  would  inform  me  what  tbew 
people  would  have  given  me  if  I  bad  bad 
a  blank. 

My  acquaintance  in  general  called  to 
know  when  they  should  wait  upon  me  to 
u:et  my  good  fortune.  My  own  relations, 
and  my  wife's  relations  came  in  such 
shoals  to  congratulate  me,  that  I  hardly 
knew  the  faces  of  many  of  them.  Une 
insisted  on  my  giving  a  piece  of  p\ate  to 
his  wife ;  another  recommended  to  me  to 
put  his  little  boy  (my  two-and-fortieCh 
cousin)  out  'prentice;  another,  lately 
whik'WaAed,  proposed  to  ma  ny  setong 
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him  up  again  in  business ;  and  several  of  them  all ;  she  is  modest  and  diffident  of 

them  very  kindly  told  me,  they  would  her   own  opinion,  yet  always  perfectly 

borrow  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  of  comprehends  the   subject  on  wnich  she 

me,  as  they  knew  I  could  now  spare  it  gives  it,  and  sees  the  question  in  its  true 

My  wife  in  the  mean  time,  you  may  be  light ;  she  has  neither  pride,  prejudice, 

sure,  was   not  idle  in  contriving  to  dis-  nor  precipitancy  to  misguide  her ;  she  is 

pose  of  this  new  acquisition.    She  found  true,  and  therefore  judges  truly.     If  there 

out  in  the  first  place,   (according  to   the  are  subjects  too  intricate,  too  complicated 

complaint  of  most  women)  that  she  had  for  the  feminine  simplicity  of  her  soul,  her 

not  got  a  gown  to  her  back,  at  least  not  ignorance  of  them  serves  only  to  display  a 

one  fit   for  her  now  to  appear  in.     Her  new  beauty  in  her  character,   which   re-> 

wardrobe  of  linen  was  no  less  deficient;  suits  from  her  acknowledging,  nay,  per- 

and  she  discovered  several  chasms  in  our  haps  from  her  possessing  that  very  ignor-* 

furniture,   especially    in   the   articles  of  ance.     The  great  characteristic  of   Ca- 

plate  and  china.    She  also  determined  to  milla's  understanding  is  taste  ;  but  when 

aee  a  little  plecLsurCj  as  she  calls  it,  and  has  she  says  most  upon  a  subject,   she  still 

actually  made  a  party  to  go  to  the  next  shews  that  she  has  much  more  to  say,  and 

opera.     Now,  in  order  to  supply  these  by  this  unwillingness  to  triumph,  she  per- 

immediate  wants  and  necessities,   she  has  suades  the  more.     With  the  most  refined 

prevailed  on  me  (though  at  a  great  loss)  sentiments,  she  possesses  the  softest  sensi- 

to  turn  the  prize  into  ready  money ;  which  bility,  and  it  lives  and  speaks  in  every  fea- 

I  dared  not  refuse  her,  because  the  num-  ture  of  her  face.  Is  Camilla  melancholy  ? 

ber  was  her  own  choosing :   and  she  has  does  she  sigh  ?    Every  body  is  affected  ; 

further  persuaded   me   (as  we  have  had  they  inquire  whether  any  misfortune  hasr 

auch  good  luck)  to  lay  out  a  great  part  happened  to  Camilla ;    they  find  that  she 

of  the  produce  in  purchasing  more  tick-  sighed  for  the  misfortune  of  another,  and 

eta,  all  of  her  own  choosing.     To  me  it  they  are   affected  still    more.     Youngs 

is  indifferent  which  way  the  money  goes  ;  lovely,  and  high  bom,  Camilla,   graces 

for,  upon  my  making  out  the  balance,  I  every  company,  and  heightens   the  bril- 

already  find  I  shall  be  a  loser  by  my  gains:  liancy  of  courts ;  wherever  she  appears, 

and  all  my  fear  is,  that  one  of  the  tickets  all  others  seem  by  a  natural  impulse  to 

may  come  up  a  five  thousand  or  ten  thou-  feel  her  superiority ;  and  yet  when  she 

land.  converses,  she   has  the  art  of  inspiring 

I  am,  others   with  an  ease  which  they  never 

Your  very  humble  servant,  knew  before :  she  joins  to  the  most  scra- 

Jeoffret  Chance.  pulous  politeness  a  certain  feminine  gaie- 
ty, free  both  from  restraint  and  boldness  ; 

P.  S.  I  am  just  going  to  club — I  hope  always  gentle,  yet  never  inferior;  always 

they  won't  desire  me  to  treat  them  again,  unassuming,  yet  never  ashamed  or  awk- 

B,  Thornton,  ward ;   for  shame  and  awkwardness  are 

the  effects  of  pride,  which  is  jloo  oden 
§  120.  Characters  of  Camilla  and  miscalled  modesty :    nay,   to  the  most 
Flora.  critical    discernment,    she    adds    some- 
Camilla  is  really  what  writers  have  so  thing  of  a  blushing  timidity,  which  serves 
often  imagined ;   or  rather,  she  possesses  but  to  give  a  meaning  and  piquancy  even 
a  combination  of  delicacies,  which  they  to  her  looks,  an  admirable  effect  of  tme 
have  seldom  had  minuteness  of  virtue  and  superiority  !    by  this  silent  unassuming 
taste  enough  to  conceive ;  to  say  she  is  merit   she  over-awes  the  turbulent  and 
beautiful,  she  is  accomplished,  she  is  ge-  the  proud,  and  stops  the  torrent  of  that 
nerous,  she  is  tender,  is  talking  in  gene-  indecent,   that  overbearing    noise,   with 
ral,  and  it  is  the  particular  I  would  de-  which  inferior  natures  in  superior  sta- 
scribe*    In  her  person  she  is  almost  tall,  tions  overwhelm  the  slavish  and  the  mean, 
and  almost  thin ;  graceful,  commanding.  Yes,  all  admire,  and  love,  and  reverence 
and  inspiring  a  kind  of  tender  respect ;  Camilla. 

the  tone  of  her  voice  is  melodious,  and  You  see  a  character  that  you  admire, 
she  can  neither  look  nor  move  without  and  you  think  it  perfect ;  do  you  there- 
expressing  something  to  her  advantage,  fore  conclude  that  every  different  charae- 
Possessed  of  almost  every  excellence,  she  ter  is  imperfect  ?  what,  will  you  allow  a 
is  VDcoDSciottS  of  any,  and  this  heightens  variety  of  beauty  almost  egaally  striking 
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in  the  art  of  a  Correggio,  a  Guido,  and  a 
Raphael,  aud  refuse  it  to  the  in&iity  of 
nature !  How  different  from  lonely  Ca- 
milla is  the  beloved  Flora ;  in  Camilla, 
nature  has  displayed  the  beauty  of  exact 
regularity  and  the  elegant  softness  of  fe- 
male propriety:  in  Flora,  she  charms 
with  a  certain  artless  poignancy,  a  grace* 
ful  m^gligence,  and  an  uncontrouled,  yet 
blameless  freedom.  Flora  has  something 
original  and  peculiar  about  her,  a  charm 
which  is  not  easily  defined ;  to  know  her 
and  to  love  her  is  the  same  thing ;  but 
you  cannot  know  her  by  description. 
Her  person  is  rather  touching  than  majes* 
tic,  her  features  more  expressive  than  re- 
gular, and  her  manner  pleases  rather  be- 
cause it  is  restrained  by  no  rule ;  than 
because  it  is  conformable  to  any  that  cus- 
tom has  established*  Camilla  puts  you  in 
mind  of  the  most  perfect  music  that  can 
be  composed ;  Flora,  of  the  wild  sweet- 
ness which  is  sometimes  produced  by  the 
irregular  play  of  the  breeze  upon  the 
.^k>lian  harp.  Camilla  reminds  you  of  a 
lovely  young  oueen ;  Flora  of  her  more 
lovely  maid  of  honour.  In  Camilla  you 
admire  the  decency  of  the  Graces;  in 
Flora,  the  attractive  sweetness  of  the 
Lovers.  Artless  sensibility,  wild,  native 
feminine  gaiety,  and  the  most  touching 
tenderness  of  soul,  are  the  strange  characte- 
ristics of  Flora.  Her  countenance  glows 
with  youthful  beauty,  which  all  art  seems 
rather  to  diminish  than  increase,  rather 
to  hide  than  adorn  :  and  while  Camilla 
charms  you  with  the  choice  of  her  dress, 
Flora  enchants  you  with  the  neglect  of 
hers.  Thus  different  are  the  beauties 
which  nature  has  manifested  in  Camilla 
and  Flora !  yet  while  she  has,  in  this 
contrariety,  shewn  the  extent  of  her  power 
to  please,  she  has  also  proved,  that  truth 
and  virtue  are  always  the  same.  Gene- 
rosity and  tenderness  are  the  first  princi- 
ples in  the  minds  of  both  favourites,  and 
were  never  possessed  in  an  higher  degree 
than  they  are  possessed  by  Flora ;  she  is 
just  as  attentive  to  the  interest  of  others, 
as  she  is  negligent  of  her  own ;  and 
though  she  could  submit  to  any  misfor- 
tune that  could  befal  herself,  yet  she 
hardly  knows  how  to  bear  the  misfor- 
tunes of  another.  Thus  does  Flora  unite 
the  stron^t  sensibility  with  the  most 
uyely  gaiety;  and  both  are  expressed 
with  the  most  bewitching  mixture  in  her 
countenance.  While  Camilla  inspires  a 
reverence  that  keeps  you  at  a  respectful. 


yet  admiring  dittanoe.  Flora  exdtei  As 
most  ardeoty  yet  moat  elegant  dene. 
Camilla  reminds  you  of  the  dignity  of 
Diana,  Flora  of  the  attractive  sensibilitj 
of  Calisto :  Camilla  almost  elevates  yot 
to  the  sensibility  of  angeU,  Flora  deligliii 
you  with  the  lovebcst  idea  of  woraao. 

§  131.  A  Fable  by  the  ceUbnOed  Lim^us, 
traiulaied  from  the  Idttin. 

Once  upon  a  time  the  seven  wise  men 
of  Greece  were  met  together  at  Atbens 
and  it  was  proposed  that  every  one  of 
them  should  mention  what  he  ihoaght 
the  greatest  wonder  in  the  creation.  Doe 
of  them,  of  higher  conceptions  than  the 
rest,  proposed  the  opinion  of  some  of  tke 
astronomers  about  the  fixed  stara,  wbicft 
they  believed  to  be  so  raaay  soos,  ibtkt 
had  each  their  planets  rolling  about  them, 
and  were  stored  with  plants  aad  amimab 
like  this  earth.  Fired  with  ttis  thonght, 
they  agreed  to  supplicate  Ja|Hter,  that  ba 
would  at  least  permit  them  to  take  a  jour* 
ney  to  the  moon,  and  stay  there  thret 
days,  in  order  to  see  the  wonden  of  tliat 
place,  and  give  an  account  of  them  at 
their  return.  Jupiter  consented,  and  or- 
dered them  to  assemble  on  a  high  moan- 
tain,  where  there  should  be  a  cUxid  rea- 
dy to  convey  them  to  the  place  they  de- 
sired to  see;  they  picked  out  some  chosen 
companions,  who  might  assist  them  in  d^ 
scribing  and  painting  the  objects  they 
should  meet  with.  At  length  they  arrived 
at  the  moon,  and  found  a  palace  them 
well  fitted  up  for  their  reception.  Tba 
next  day,  being  very  much  fatigued  with 
their  journey,  they  kept  quiet  at  homa 
till  noon  ;  and  being  still  faint,  they  re- 
freshed themselves  with  a  most  delicioos 
entertainment,  which  they  relished  so  well, 
that  it  overcame  their  curiosity.  This 
day  they  only  saw  through  the  window 
that  delightful  spot,  adorned  with  the 
most  beautiful  flowers,  to  which  the 
beams  of  the  sun  gave  an  uncommon  lea* 
tre,  and  heard  the  singing  of  most  ieeU>- 
dious  birds  till  evening  came  on.  The 
next  day  they  rose  very  early  in  order  to 
begin  their  observations ;  but  some  very 
beautiful  young  ladies  of  that  oouniry 
coming  to  make  them  a  visits  advised 
them  first  to  recruit  their  strength  brfore 
they  exposed  themselves  to  the  laborious 
task  they  were  about  to  undertake. 

The  delicate  meatt,  the  ric^  mom,  At 
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beauty  of  these  damsels  prevailed  orer  the 
resolution  of  these  strangers.  A  fine  con- 
cert of  music  is  introduced,  the  young 
ones  begin  to  dance,  and  all  is  turned  to 
jollity;  so  that  this  whole  day  was  spent 
in  gallantry,  till  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing inhabitants  growing  envious  at  their 
mirth,  rushed  in  with  swords.  The  elder 
part  of  the  company  tried  to  appease  the 
younger,  promising  the  very  next  day 
•they  would  bring  the  rioters  to  justice. 
This  they  performed,  and  the  third  day 
the  cause  was  heard;  and  what  with  ac- 
cusations, pleadings,  exceptions,  and  the 
judgment  itself,  the  whole  day  was  taken 
up,  on  which  the  term  set  by  Jupiter  ex- 
pired. On  their  return  to  Greece,  all  the 
country  flocked  in  upon  them  to  hear  the 
wonders  of  the  moon  described,  but  all 
they  could  tell  was,  for  that  was  all  they 
knew,  that  the  ground  was  covered  with 
green  intermixed  with  flowers,  and  that 
the  birds  sung  among  the  branches  of 
.  the  trees  :  but  what  kind  of  flowers  they 
saw,  or  what  kind  of  birds  they  heard, 
they  were  totally  ignorant  Upon  which 
they  were  treated  every  where  with  con- 
tempt. 

If  we  apply  this  fable  to  men  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  we  shall  perceive  a  very  just  simi- 
litude. By  these  three  days  the  fable  de- 
notes the  three  ages  of  man.  First,  youth, 
in  which  we  are  too  feeble  in  every  respect 
to  look  into  the  works  of  the  Creator :  all 
that  season  is  given  to  idleness,  luxury, 
and  pastime.  Secondly,  manhood,  in 
which  men  are  employed  in  settling,  mar- 
rying, educating  children,  providing  for- 
tunes for  them,  and  raising  a  family. — 
Thirdly,  old  age,  in  which  after  having 
made  their  fortunes,  they  are  overwhelm- 
ed with  law-suits  and  proceedings  re- 
lating to  their  estates.  Thus  it  frequently 
happens  that  men  never  consider  to  what 
end  they  were  destined,  and  why  they 
were  brought  into  the  world. 

B.ThmTiUm. 

129.    §  Mercy  recommended. 

My  uncle  Toby  was  a  man  patient  of 
injuries  ; — not  from  Want  of  courage, — 
where  just  occasions  presented,  or  called 
it  forth^ — I  know  no  man  under  whose 
arm  I  should  sooner  have  taken  shelter  ;— 
Dor  did  this  arise  from  any  insensibility 
or  obtuseness  in  his  intellectual  parts  - — 
he  was  of  a  peaceful  placid  nature, — no 
jarring  element  in  it, — all  was  mixed  up 
so  kindly  within  him:  my  uncle  Toby 


had  scarcely  a  heart  to  retaliate  upon  • 

fly: Go,— says  he,  one  day  at  dinner, 

to  an  overgrown  one  who  had  buazed 
about  his  nose,  and  tormented  him  cruelly 
all  dinner  time, — and  which,  after  infi- 
nite attempts,  he  had  caught  at  last  as  it 
flew  by  him  ;  FU  not  hurt  thee,  says  my 
uncle  Toby,  rising  from  his  chair,  and 
going  across  the  room,  with  the  fly  in  his 
hand : — I'll  not  hurt  a  hair  of  thy  head : 
— Go,  says  he,  lifting  up  the  sash,  and 
opening  his  hand  as  he  spoke,  to  let  it 
escape  : — go,  poor  devil, — get  thee  gone, 
why  should  I  hurt  thee  ? — This  world, 
surely  is  wide  enough  to  hold  both  thee 
and  me. 

*^*  This  is  to  serve  for  parents  and  go- 
vernors instead  of  a  whole  volume  upon 
the  subject  Sleme. 

§  123.  The  Starling. 

— Beshrew  the  sombre  pencil!  said  I 
vauntingly — for  I  envy  not  its  powers, 
which  paints  the  evils  of  life  with  so  hard 
and  deadly  a  colouring.  The  mind  sits 
terrified  at  the  objects  she  has  magnified 
herself  and  blackened:  reduce  them  to 
their  proper  size  and  hue,  she  overlooks 

them. 'Tis  true,  said  I,  correcting  the 

proposition — the  Bastile  is  not  an  evil  to 
be  despised — but  strip  it  of  its  towers — 
fill  up  the  fosse — unbarricade  the  doors — 
call  it  simply  a  confinement,  and  suppose 
'tis  some  tyrant  of  a  distemper,  and  not  of 
a  man — which  holds  you  in  it — the  evil 
vanishes  and  you  bearthe  other  half  with- 
out complaint. 

I  was  interrupted  in  the  hey-day  of 
this  soliloquy,  with  a  voice  which  I  took 
to  be  of  a  child,  which  complained  *'  it 

"  could  not  get  out," 1  looked  up  and 

down  the  passage,  and'seeing  neither  man, 
woman,  nor  child,  I  went  out  without 
further  attention. 

In  my  return  back  through  the  passage, 
I  heard  the  same  words  repeated  twice 
over  ;  and  looking  up  I  saw  it  was  a  Star- 
ling hung  in  a  little  cage *'  I  can't 

"get  out, — I  can't  get  out,"  said  the 
Starling. 

I  stood  looking  at  the  bird;  and  to 
every  person  who  came  through  the  pas- 
sage, it  ran  fluttering,  to  the  side  towards 
which  they  approached  it  with  the  same 
lamentations  of  its  captivity—"  I  can't 
"  get  out,"  said  the  Starling — God  help 
thee !  said  I,  but  I  will  let  thee  oat,  cost 
what  it  will ;  so  I  turned  about  the  cage 
to  get  at  the  door;  it  was  twisted  and 
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dotthU  twifted  to  fast  with  wire,  thera 
was  DO  getting  it  open  without  pulliog 
the  cage  to  pieces, — I  took  both  hands 

to  it. 

The  bird  flew  to  the  place  where  I  was 
attempting  hifl  deliverance,  and  thrusting 
bis  head  through  the  trellis,  pressed  his 
breast  against  it,  as  if  impatient.  I  fear 
poor  creature  I  said  I,  I  cannot  set  thee 
at  liberty—"  No,"  said  the  Starling.  **  I 
*^  caa*t  get  out,  I  can't  get  out,'*  said  the 
Starling. 

I  vow  I  never  had  my  affections  more 
tenderly  awakened;  nor  do  I  remember 
an  incident  in  my  life,  where  the  dissi- 
pated spirits  to  which  my  reason  had  been 
a  bubble,  were  so  suddenly  called  home. 
Mechanical  as  the  notes  were,  so  true  in 
tune  to  nature  were  they  chanted,  that  in 
one  moment  they  overthrew  all  my  sys- 
tematic reasonings  upon  the  Dastile ;  and 
I  heavily  walked  up  stairs,  imsaying  every 
word  I  bad  said  in  going  down  them. 

Disguise  thyself  as  thou  wilt,  still, 
alavery !  said  I — still  thou  art  a  bitter 
draught !  and  though  thousands  in  all 
ages  have  been  made  to  drink  of  thee, 
thou  art  no  less  bitter  on  that  account 
-— *Tis  thou,  thrice  sweet  and  graci- 
ous goddess,  addressing  myself  to  Li- 
berty, whom  all  in  public  or  in  private 
worship,  whose  taste  is  grateful,  and  ever 
will  be  so,  till  Nature  herself  shall  change 
—DO  tint  of  words  can  spot  tby  snowy 
mantle,  or  chemic  power  turn  thy  sceptre 
into  iron — with  thee  to  smile  upon 
him  as  he  eats  his  crust,  the  swain  is 
happier  than  his  monarch,  from  whose 
court  thou  art  exiled ! — Gracious  heaven  ! 
cried  I,  kneeling  down  upon  the  last  step 
but  one  in  nay  ascent— Grant  me  but  health, 
thou  great  Bestower  of  it,  and  give  me 
but  this  fair  goddess  as  my  companion — 
and  shower  down  thy  mitres,  if  it  seems 
good  unto  thy  divine  providence,  upon 
those  heads  which  are  aching  for  them  ! 

SUme, 

§  134.    The  Captive. 

The  bird  in  his  cage  pursued  me  into 
iny  room  ;  I  sat  down  close  by  my  table^ 
and  leaning  my  head  upon  my  hand,  I 
began  to  figure  to  myself  the  miseries  of 
confinement :  I  was  in  a  right  frame  for 
it,  and  so  I  gave  full  scope  to  my  imagi- 
Dation. 

I  was  going  to  begin  with  the  millions 
of  my  fellow- creatures  bom  to  no  inherit- 
ance but  slavery ;   but  fijiding  however 


affecting  the  picture  was.  that  Icoaldoet 
bring  it  near  me,  and  tBat  the  molsiiads 
of  sad  groups  in  it  did  but  distract  me— 
I  took  a  single  captive,  and  having  first 
shut  him  up  in  bis  dungeon,  I  then  look- 
through  the  twilight  of  his  grated  door 
to  take  his  picture. 

I  beheld  his  bod^  half  wasted  awaywitk 
long  expectation  and  confinement,  aod 
felt  what  kind  of  sickness  of  the  heart  it 
was  that  arises  from  hope  deferred.  Upon 
looking  nearer,  I  saw  him  pale  and  fever- 
ish :  in  thirty  years  the  western  breeze 
had  not  once  fanned  his  blood->he  had 
seen  no  sun,  no  moon  in  all  that  tiiDe— 
nor  had  the  voice  of  friend  or  kinsmaa 
breathed  through  his  lattice — his  chil- 
dren— 

— But  here  my  heart  b^n  to  bieed^ 
and  I  was  forced  to  go  on  with  another 
part  of  the  portrait 

He  was  sitting  upon  the  ground  opon 
a  little  straw,  in  the  furthest  corner  of  his 
dungeon,  which  was  alternately  his  chair 
and  bed  ;  a  little  calendar  of  small  sticb 
were  laid  at  the  head,  notched  all  over 
with  the  dismal  days  and  nights  he  had 
passed  there — he  had  one  of  these  little 
sticks  in  his  hand,  and  with  a  rusty  oail 
he  was  etching  another  day  of  misery  to 
add  to  the  heap.  As  I  darkened  the 
little  light  he  bad,  he  lifted  op  a  hope- 
less eye  towards  the  door,  then  cast  it 
down — shook  his  head,  and  went  oi 
with  his  work  of  affliction.  I  heard  his 
chains  upon  his  legs  as  he  turned  bis 
body  to  lay  his  little  stick  upon  the  bun- 
dle— He  gave  a  deep  sigh — 1  saw  the  iroa 
enter  his  soul — I  burst  into  tears— I 
could  not  sustain  the  picture  of  confine- 
ment which  my  fancy  had  drawn.    Ibid, 

$  125.  Trim's  Explanation  of  the  Fiflk 
Commandment. 


•Pr'ythee,   Trim,  quoth  my  fa- 


ther— What  dost  thou  mean,  by  "  ho- 
nouring thy  father  and  mother  f" 

Allowing  them, a^nt please yoor honour, 
three  halfpence  a-day  out  of  my  pay,  when 
they  grow  old. — And  didst  thou  do  that. 
Trim  ?  said  Yorick. — He  did  indeed,  re- 
plied my  uncle  Toby. — Then,  Trim,  said 
Yorick,  springing  out  of  his  chair,  and 
taking  the  corporal  by  the  hand,  thou  art 
the  best  commentator  upon  that  part  of 
the  Decalogue  !  and  I  honour  thee  more 
for  it.  Corporal  Trim,  than  if  thou  kadst 
had  a  hand  in  th«  Talmud  itself. 
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§  126.     Health. 

O  blessed  health !  thou  aot  above  all 
gold  aad  treasure  :  'tis  thou  who  eolargeit 
ihe  soul — and  openeth  all  its  powers  to 
receive  iustruclion,  and  to  relish  virtue.r— 
He  that  has  thee,  has  little  more  to  wish 
for!  and  he  that  is  so  wretched  as  to 
want  thee,  wants  every  thing  with  thee. 

Sterne. 

§    127.    A  Voyage  to  Lilliput. 

CilAP.  I. 

^%e  Author  gives  tsome  account  of  kimseJf 
and  family :  his  first  inducenienCs  to 
travel.  He  is  shipwreckedy  and  swims 
for  his  life  :  gets  safe  on  shore  in  Uie 
country  of  UUipui;  is  made  a  pri' 
soner,  and  carried  up  the  country. 

My  father  had  a  small  estate  in  Not- 
tinghamshire ;  I  was  the  third  of  five  son.^. 
He  sent  me  to  Emanuel  College  in  Cam- 
bridge at  fourteen  years  old,  where  1  re- 
sided three  years,  and  applied  myself  ing  very  fortunate,  I  grew  weary  of 
close  to  my  studies  ;  but  the  charge  of    the  sea,   and  intendtd   to  stay  at  home 


Newgate-atreet,   with  whom   I  receWed 
four  hundred  pounds  for  a  portion. 

But,  my  good  master  Bates  dying  in 
two  years  after,  and  I  having  few  frienda» 
m^  business  began  to  fail;  for  my  con- 
science would  not  suffer  me  to  imitate  the 
bad  practice  of  too  many  among  my 
brethren.  Having  therefore  consulted 
with  my  wifti,  and  some  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, I  determined  to  go  again  to  sea.  I 
was  surgeon  successively  in  two  ships, 
and  made  several  voyages  for  six  years 
to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  by  whicli 
I  got  some  addition  to  my  fortune.  My 
hours  of  leisure  1  spent  in  reading  the 
best  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  being 
always  provided  with  a  good  number  of 
books;  and  when  I  was  ashore, in  ob- 
serving the  manners  and  dispositions  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  learning  their  lan- 
guage, wherein  I  had  a  great  facility  by 
the;  strength  of  my  memory. 

The  last  of  these  voyages  not  prov- 


fnaintaining  me,  although   I  had  a  very 
scanty  allowance,  being  too  great  for  a 
narrow  fortune,  I  was  bound  apprentice 
to  Mr.  James  Bates,  an  eminent  surgeon 
in  London,  with  whom  I  continued  four 
vcars ;  and  my  father  now  and  titen  send- 
ing me  small  sums  of  money,  I  laid  them 
out   in  learning   navigation,    and   other 
parts  of  the  mathematics,  useful  to  those 
who  intend  to  travel,  as  1  always  believed 
it  would  be  some  time  or  other  my  for- 
tune to  do.     When  I   left  Mr.  Bates,  I 
went  down  to  my  father;  where,  by  the 
assistance  of  him  and  my  uncle  John,  and 
some  other  relations,  I  got  forty  pounds, 
and  a  proml:*e  of  thirty  pounds  a  year  to 
maintain  me  at  Leyden :  there  I  studied 
physic  two  years  and  seven  months,  know- 
ing it  would  be  useful  in  long  voyages. 

Soon  after  my  return  from  Leyden,  I 
was  recommended  by  my  good  roaster 
Mr.  Bates  to  be  surgeon  to  the  Swallow, 
(captain  Abraham  Panuel,    commander; 
with  whom  I  continued  three  years  and  a 
half,  making  a  voyage  or  two  into  the  Le- 
vant,   and  some   other  parts.     When  1 
eame  back,  I  resolved  to  settle  in  Lon- 
don, to  which  Mr.  Bates,  my  master  en- 
^oouraged  me,  and  by  him  I  was  recom- 
mended to  several  patients.     I  took  part 
of  a  small  house  in  the  Old  Jewry  ;  and 
bein^  advised  to  alter  'my  condition,  I 
tnarned  Mrs.  Mary  Burton,  second  daugh- 
ter to  Mr.  Edmund  Burton,  hosier,  iu 


with  my  wife  and  family.  I  removed 
from  the  Old-Jewry  to  Fetter-lane^  and 
from  thence  to  Wapping,  hoping  to  get 
business  among  the  sailors :  but  it  would 
not  turn  to  account.  After  three  years 
expectation  that  things  would  mend,  I 
accepted  an  advantageous  offer  from  cap- 
tain William  Pritcbard,  master  of  the 
Antelope,  who  was  making  a  voyage  to 
the  South-sea.  Ws  set  sail  from  Bristol, 
May  4th,*  1699,  and  our  voyage  at  first 
was  very  prosperous. 

It  would  not  be  proper,  for  some  rea- 
sons, to  trouble  the  reader  with  the  par- 
ticulars of  our  adventures  in  those  seas : 
let  it  suffice  to  inform  him,  that,  in  our 
passage  from  thence  to  the  East  Indies, 
we  were  driven  by  a  violent  storm  to  the 
north-west  of  Van  Diemen's  land.  By  an 
observation  we  found  ourselves  in  the  la- 
titude  6f  30  degrees  9  minutes  sou|h. 
Twelve  of  our  crew  were  dead  by  immo- 
derate labour  and  ill  food ;  the  rest  were 
in  a  very  weak  condition.     On  the  fifth 
of  November,  which  was  the  beginning 
of  summer  in  those  parts,  the  weather 
being  very  hazy  the  seamen  spied  a  rock 
within  half  a  cable's  length  of  the  sliip  ; 
but  the  wind  was  so  strong,  that  we  wore 
driven  directly  upon  it,  and  immediately 
split.     Six  or  the  crew,  of  whoni  I  was 
one,  having  let  down  the  boat  into  the 
sea,  made  a  shift  to  get  clear  of  the  ship 
and  the  rock.     We  rowed  by  my  com- 
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putation  about  three  leagues,  till  we  were 
able  to  work  uo  longer,  being  already 
spent  with  labour  while  we  were  in  the  _ 
ship.     We  therefore  trusted  ouraeWes  to 
the  mercy  of  the  waves,  and  in  about 
half  an  hour  the  boat  was  overset  by  a 
budden  flurry  from  the  north.     What  be- 
came of  my  companions  in  the  boat,  as 
well  as  of  those  who  escaped  on  the  rock, 
or  were  left  in  the  vessel,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
conclude  they  were   all  lost     For  my 
own  part  1  swam  as  fortune  directed  me, 
and  was  pushed  forward  by  wind   and 
tide.    I  often  let  my  legs  drop,  and  could 
feel  no  bottom :  but  when  I  was  almost 
gone,  and  able  to  struggle  no  longer,  I 
found  myself  within  my  depth  ;  and  by 
this  time   the  storm  was  much  abated. 
The  declivity  was  so  small  that  I  walk- 
ed near  a  mile,  before  I  got  to  the  shore, 
which  I  conjectured  was    about    eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening.     I  then  advanced 
forward  near  half  a  mile,  but  could  not 
discover  any  signs   of  houses   or  inha- 
bitants, at  least  I  was  in  so  weak  a  con- 
dition, that  I  did  not  observe  them.     I 
was  extremely  tired,  and  with  that  and 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  about  half  a 
pint  of  brandy  that  I  drank  as  I  left  the 
ship,  I  found  myself  much  inclined  to 
sleep.     1  lay  down  on  the  grass,  which 
was  very  short  and  soft,  where  I  slept 
sounder  than  ever  I  remembered  to  have 
done  in  my  life,  and  as  I  reckoned,  about 
nine  hours ;  for  when  I  awaked,  it  was 
just  day-light.     I  attempted  to  rise,  but 
was  not  able  to  stir;  for  as  I  happened  to 
lie  on  my  back,  I  found  my  arms  and  legs 
wefe  strongly  fastened  on  each  side  to 
the  ground ;  and  my  hair,  which  was  long 
and  thick,  tied  down  in  the  same  manner, 
I  likewise  felt  several  slender  ligatures 
across  my  body,  from  my  arm-pits  to  my 
thighs.     I  could  only  look  upwards,  the 
sun  began  to  grow  hot,  and  the  light  of- 
fended my  eyes.     I    heard  a  confused 
noise  about  me ;  but  in  the  posture  I  lay, 
could  see  nothing  except  the  sky.     In  a 
little  time  I  felt  something  alive  moving 
on  my  left  leg,  which  advancing  gently 
forward  over  my  breast,  came  almost  up 
to  my  chin :  when  bending  my  eyes  down- 
ward as  much  as  I  could,  I  perceived  it  to 
be  a  human  creature  not  six  inches  high, 
with  a  bow  and  arrow  in  his  hands,  and 
a  quiver  at  his  back.     In  the  mean  time, 
I  felt  at  least  forty  more  of  the  same  kind 
(as  I  conjectured)   following  the  first. 
1  was  in  the  utmost  astonishment^  and 


roared  so  loud  that  they  all  ran  back  io  a 
fright;  and  some  of  them,  as  I  was  after- 
wards told,  were  hurt  with  the  falls  tkey 
got  by  leaping  from  my  sides  upon  the 
ground.  However  they  soon  returned,  and 
one  of  them,  who  ventured  so  far  as  to 
get  a  full  sight  of  my  face,  lifting  op  his 
hands  and   eyes  by   way  of  admirau'on, 
cried  out  in  a  shrill  but  distinct  voice, 
hekinah  degul:  the  others  repeated  the 
same   words    several  times,   but  I  then 
knew  not  what  they  meant.  I  lay  all  this 
while,   as  the  reader  may    believe,   in 
great  uneasiness ;  at  length,  struggling  to 
get  loose,  I  had  the  fortune  to  break  the 
strings,  and  wrench   out  the  pegs  that 
fastened  my  left  arm  to  the  ground;  for, 
by  lifting  it  up  to  my  face,  I  discovered 
the  methods  they  had  taken  to  bind  me, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  a  violent  pull, 
which  gave  me  exoesfflVe  pain,  I  a  iittle 
loo8en«kl  the  strings  (hat  tied  down  my 
hair  on  the  left  nde,  so  that  I  was  just 
able  to  turn  my  bead  about  two  inches. 
But  the  creatures  ran  off  a  second  time, 
before  I  could  seize  them;  whereupon 
there  was  a  great  shout  in  a  very  shrill 
accent,  and  after  it  ceased,  1  heard  one  of 
them  cry  aloud,  tolgo  pkonac ;  when  in 
an  instant  I  felt  aboYe  an  hundred  ar« 
rows  discharged  on  my  left  hand,  which 
pricked  me  like  so  many  needles;  and 
besides  they  shot  another  flight  into  the 
air,  as  we  do  bombs  in  Europe,  whereof 
many,   I    suppose,    fell    on   my  body, 
(though  I  felt  them  not)  and  aomeoa 
my   face,  which  I   immediately  covered 
with  my  lef^  band.     When  this  shower 
of  arrows  was  over,  I  fell  a  groaning  with 
grief  and  pain,  and  then  stnving  again  to 
get  loose,  they  discharged  another  voUty 
larger  than  the  first,  and  some  of  them 
attempted  with  spears  to  stick  me  in  the 
sides  ;  but  by  good  luck  I  had  on  ma  a 
buff  jerkin,  which  they  could  not  pieice. 
I  thought  it  the  most  prudent  method  to 
lie  still,  and  my  design  was  to  continue iO 
till  night,  when,  my  left  hand  beii^  al- 
ready loose,  I  could  easily  free  myself ; 
and  as  for  the  inhabitants,  I  had  reason  to 
believe  I  might  be  a  match  ibr  the  great- 
est army  they  could  bring  against  me,  if 
they  were  all  of  the  same  size  with  bum 
that  I  saw.     But  fortune  disposed  oth«w 
ways  of  me,  when  the  people  obserred  I 
was  quiet,  they  discharged  no  more  ar- 
rows ;  but  by  the  noise  I  heard,  I  knew 
their  numbers  increased :  and  about  (bur 
yards  from  me,  over-against  my  li^tear, 
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I  beard  a  knocking  for  above  an  hour,  like 
tbat  of  people  at  work ;  when  turning  my 
head  tbat  way  as  well  as  the  pegs  and  strings 
would  permit  me,  I  saw  a  stage  erected 
about  a  toot  and  a  half  from  the  ground,  ca- 
pable of  holding  four  of  the  inhabitants, 
with  two  or  three  ladders  to  mount  it : 
from  whence  one  of  them,  who  seemed  to 
be  a  person  of  quality,  made  me  a  long 
speech,  whereof  I  understood  not  one 
syllable.  But  I  should  have  mentioned, 
that  before  the  principal  person  began  his 
oration,  he  cried  out  three  times,  langro 
dehul  son;  (these  words  and  the  former 
were  afterwards  repeated  and  explained 
to  me.)  Whereupon  immediately  about 
fifty  of  the  inhabitants  came  and  cut  the 
strings  that  fastened  the  left  side  of  my 
head,  which  gave  me  the  liberty  of  turn- 
ing it  to  the  right,  and  of  observing  the 
person  and  gesture  of  him  that  was  to 
speak.  He  appeared  to  be  of  a  middle 
age,  and  taller  than  any  of  the  other  three 
who  attended  him,  whereof  one  was  a 
page  that  held  up  his  train,  and  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  longer  than  my  middle 
finger ;  the  other  two  stood  one  on  each 
side  to  support  him.  He  acted  every 
part  of  an  orator,  and  I  could  observe 
many  periods-  of  threatenings,  and  others 
of  promises,  pity,  and  kindness.  I  an- 
swered in  a  few  words,  but  in  the  most 
submissive  manner,  lifting  up  my  left 
hand  and  both  my  eyes  to  the  sun,  as 
calling  him  for  a  witness  ;  and  being  al- 
most famished  with  hunger,  having  not 
eaten  a  morsel  for  some  hours  before  I 
left  the  ship,  I  found  the  demands  of  na- 
ture so  strong  upon  me,  that  I  could  not 
forbear  shewing  my  impatience  (perhaps 
against  the  strict  rules  of  decency)  oy 
putting  my  finger  frequently  to  my  mouth, 
to  signify  that  I  wanted  food.  The  hur^ 
go  (for  so  they  call  a  great  lord,  as  I  af- 
terwards learnt)  understood  me  very  well. 
He  descended  from  the  stage,  and  com- 
manded that  several  ladders  should  be 
applied  to  my  sides,  on  which  above  an 
hundred  of  the  inhabitants  mounted,  and 
walked  towards  my  mouth,  laden  with 
baskets  full  of  meat,  which  had  been  pro- 
vided and  sent  thither  by  the  king's  or- 
ders, upon  the  first  intelligence  he  re- 
ceived of  me.  I  observed  there  was  the 
fiesh  of  several  animals,  but  could  not 
distinguish  them  by  the  taste.  There 
were  shoulders,  legs  and  loins,  shaped 
like  those  of  mutton,  and  very  well  dress- 
ed^  but  smaller  than  the  wings  of  a  lark. 


I  eat  them  by  two  or  three  at  a  mouthful, 
and  took  three  loaves  at  a  time,  about 
the  bigness  of  musket-bullets.  They  sup- 
plied me  as  fast  as  they  could,  shewing 
a  thousand  marks  of  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment at  my  bulk  and  appetite.  I  then 
made  another  sign  that  I  wanted  drink. 
They  found  by  my  eating,  that  a  small 
quantity  would  not  suffice  me,  and  being 
a  most  ingenious  people,  they  slung  up 
with  great  dexterity  one  of  their  largest 
hogsheads,  then  rolled  it  towards  my 
hand,  and  beat  out  the  top ;  I  drank  it 
off  at  a  draught,  which  I  might  well  do, 
for  it  did  not  hold  half  a  pint,  and  tasted 
like  a  small  wine  of  Burgundy,  but  much 
more  delicious.  They  brought  me  a  se- 
cond hogshead,  which  I  drank  in  the  same 
manner,  and  made  signs  for  more ;  but 
they  had  none  to  give  me.  When  1  had 
performed  these  wonders,  they  shouted 
for  joy,  and  danced  upon  my  breast,  re- 
peating several  times  as  they  did  at  first, 
hekinah  degiU,  They  made  me  a  sign 
that  I  should  throw  down  the  two  hogs- 
heads, but  first  warning  the  people  below 
to  stand  out  of  the  way,  crying  aloud, 
boraoh  mevolah ;  and  when  they  saw  the 
vessels  in  the  air,  there  was  an  universal 
shout  of  hekinah  degul.  I  confess  I  was 
often  tempted,  while  they  were  passing 
backwards  and  forwards  on  my  body,  to 
seize  forty  or  fifty  of  the  first  that  came  in 
my  reach,  and  dash  them  against  the 
ground.  But  the  remembrance  of  what 
I  had  felt,  which  probably  might  not  be 
the  worst  they  could  do,  and  the  promiso 
of  honour  I  made  them,  for  so  I  inter- 
preted my  submissive  behaviour,  soon 
drove  out  these  imaginations.  Besides, 
I  now  considered  myself  as  bound  by  the 
laws  of  hospitality  to  a  people^  who  had 
treated  me  with  so  much  expence  and 
magnificence.  However,  in  my  thoughts 
I  could  not  sufficiently  wonder  at  the  in- 
trepidity of  these  diminutive  mortals,  who 
durst  venture  to  mount  and  walk  upon 
my  body,  while  one  of  my  hands  was  at 
liberty,  without  trembling  at  the  very 
sight  of  so  prodigious  a  creature,  as  I 
must  appear  to  them.  After  some  time, 
when  they  observed  that  I  made  no  more 
demands  for  meat,  there  appeared  before 
me  a  person  of  high  rank  from  his  irnpe* 
rial  majesty.  His  excellency,  having 
mounted  on  the  small  of  my  right  leg, 
advanced  forward  up  to  my  faco,  with 
about  a  dozen  of  his  retinue.  And  pro- 
ducing his  credentiab  under  the  sigqft 
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royol,  which  he  applied  c\o9e  to  my  eyes, 
f«poke  about  ten  minutes  without  any 
fiigns  of  anger,  but  with  a  kind  of  deter* 
minate  resolution ;  often  pointing  for- 
wards, which,  as  I  afterwards  found,  was 
towards  the  capital  city,  about  half  a  mile 
dit^tant,  whither  it  was  agreed  by  his  ma- 
jesty in  council  that  I  must  be  conveyed. 
1  answered  in  a  few  words,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose, and  made  a  sign  with  my  hand  that 
was  loose,  ])utting  it  to  the  other  (but 
OTer  his  excellency's  head,  for  fear  of 
hurting  him  or  his  train)  and  then  to  my 
own  head  and  body,  to  signify  that  1  de- 
sired my  liberty.  It  appeared  that  he 
understood  me  well  enough,  for  he  shook 
his  head  by  way  of  dibupprobation,  and 
held  his  hand  in  a  posture  to  shew,  that  I 
most  be  carried  as  a  prisoner.  However, 
lie  made  other  signs  to  let  me  understand 
that  I  should  have  meat  and  drifik  enougli, 
and  very  good  treatment.  Whereupon  1 
once  more  thought  of  attempting  to  break 
my  bonds,  but  again,  when  I  felt  the 
Binart  of  their  arrows  upon  my  face  and 
hands,  which  were  all  in  blisters,  and 
many  of  the  darts  still  sticking  in  them, 
and  observing  likewise  that  the  number 
of  my  enemies  increased,  I  gave  tokens 
to  let  them  know,  that  they  might  do  with 
inewhat  they  pleased.  Upon  this  the^m*- 
go  and  his  train  withdrew  with  much  civi- 
lity and  cheerful  countenances.  Soon 
after  I  heard  a  general  shout,  with  fre- 
quent repetitions  of  the  words,  'peplom  se- 
Ian,  and  I  felt  great  numbers  ot  people  on 
my  left  side  relaxing  the  cords  to  such  a 
degree  that  I  was  able  to  turn  upon  my 
right,  and  to  ease  myself  with  making  wa- 
ter ;  which  I  very  plentifully  did,\o  the 
great  astonishment  of  tlie  people,  who 
conjecturing  by  my  motion  what  I  was 
going  to  do,  immediately  opened  to  the 
right  and  leii  on  that  side,  to  avoid  the 
torrent  which  fell  with  such  noise  and 
violence  from  me.  But  before  this,  they 
had  daubed  my  face  and  both  my  hands 
with  a  sort  of  ointment  very  pleasant  to 
the  smell,  which  in  a  few  minutes  removed 
all  the  smart  of  their  arrows.  These  cir- 
cumstances, added  to  the  refreshment  I 
had  received  by  their  victuals  and  drink, 
which  were  very  nourishing,  disposed  me 
to  sleep.  1  slept  about  eight  hours,  as  I 
was  afterwards  assured ;  and  it  was  no 
wonder,  for  the  physicians,  by  the  em- 
peror a  order,  had  mingled  a  sleepy  po- 
tion "i  «>^e  hogHhead  of  wine. 

It  seems  that,  upon  the  first  moment  1 


was  drs(*overed  sleeping  od  the  ground tf^ 
ter  my  landing,  the  emperor  had  early  no- 
tice of  it  by  an  express  ;  and  detenniiMii 
in  council  that  I  should  be  tied  in  the 
manner  I  have  related,  (wbich  was  done 
in  the  night  while  I  slept)  that  plenty  of 
meat  and  drink  should  be  sent  to  me,  and 
a  machine  prepared  to  carry  me  to  the 
capital  city. 

This  resolution  perhaps  may  appear 
very  bold  and  dangerous,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent would  not  be  innitated  by  any  prince 
in  Europe  on  the  like  occasion ;  however, 
in  my  opinion,  it  was  extremely  prudent, 
OS  well  as  generous  :  for  supposing  these 
])eople  had  endeavoured  to  kill  me  with 
their  spears  and  arrows  while  I  was  asleep, 
I  should  certainly  have  awaked  with  the 
first  sense  of  smart,  which  might  so  far 
have  roused  my  rage  and  stren^fh,  as  to 
have  enabled  me  to  break  the  strings 
wherewith  I  was  tied;  after  which,  as 
they  were  not  able  to  make  resistance,  so 
they  could  expect  no  mercy. 

'I'hese  people  are  most  escellent  mathe- 
maticians, and  arrived  to  a  great  perfec- 
tion ih  mechanics  by  the  countenance  and 
encouragement  of  the  emperor,  who  is  a 
renowneid  patron  of  learning.  This  prince 
hath  several  machines  fixed  onwheebifor 
the  carriage  of  trees  and  other  great 
weights.  He  often  builds  his  largest  men 
of  war,  whereof  some  are  nine  feet  long, 
in  the  woods  where  the  timber  grows,  aud 
has  them  carried  on  these  engines  three  or 
four  hundred  yards  to  the  sea.  Fivehon- 
dred  carpcniers  and  engineers  were  imme- 
diately set  at  work  to  prepare  the  greatest 
engine  they  had.  It  was  a  frame  of  wood 
raised  three  inches  from  the  ground,  about 
seven  feet  long  and  four  wide,  moving 
upon  twenty-two  wheels.  The  shoot  I 
heard  was  upon  the  arrival  of  this  engine, 
which  it  seems  set  out  in  four  honrs  after 
my  landing.  It  was  brought  parallel  to 
me  as  I  lay.  But  the  principal  diffico/ty 
was  to  raise  and  place  me  in  this  webicie. 
Eighty  poles,  each  of  one  foot  high,  were 
erected  for  this  purpose,  and  very  strong 
cords,  of  the  bigness  of  packthread,  were 
iaslened  by  hooks  to  many  bandages, 
which  the  workmen  bad  girt  round  my 
neck,  my  body,  and  my  leg^  Nine  hun- 
dred of  the  strongest  meu  were  employed 
to  draw  up  these  cords  by  many  pulleys 
fastened  on  the  poles,  and  thus,  in  kas 
than  three  hours,  I  was  raised  and  slung 
into  I  he  engine,  and  there  tied  fast  All 
this  I  was  told,  for,  while  the  whole  ope- 
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mtion  was  performing,  I  lay  in  a  profound  conveyed  fourscore  and  eleven  chains, like 

sleep  by   the  force  of  that  soporiferous  those  that  hang  to  a  lady^s  watch  in  Eu- 

medicine  infused    into  my  liquor.     Fif-  rope,  and   almot^t  as  large,  which  were 

teen   hundred   of  the   emperor*s    largest  locked  to  my  left  leg  with  six-and-thirty 

horses,  each  about  four  inches  and  a  half  padlocks.     Over  against  this  temple,  on 

high,  were  employed  to  draw  me  towards  the  other  9ide  of  the  great  highway,  at 

the  metropolis,  which,  as  1  said,  was  half  twenty  feet  distance,  there  was  a  turret  at 

a  mile  distant.  least  Hve  feet  high.     Here  the  emperor 

About  four  hours  after  we  began  our  ascended,  with  many  principal  lords  of 

journey,  I  awaked  by  a  very  ridiculous  his  court,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  view* 


accident;  for  the  carriage  being  stopt 
awhile,  to  adjust  something  that  was  out 
of  order,  two  or  three  of  the  young  na- 
tives had  the  curiosity  to  see  how  I  looked 
when  I  was  asleep  ;  they  climbed  up  into 
tbe  engine,  and  advancing  very  softly  to 
my  face,  one  of  them,  an  oiBcer  in  the 
guards,  put  the  sharp  end  of  his  half  pike 
a  good  way  up  into  my  left  nostril,  which 
tickled  my  nose  like  a  straw,  and  made 
me  sneeze  violently  ;*  whereupon  they 
>stole  off  unperceived,  and  it  was  three 
weeks  before  I  knew  the  cause  of  my 
awaking  so  suddenly.  We  made  a  long 
march  the  remaining  part  of  the  day,  and 
rested  at  night  with  five  hundred  guards 
on  each  side  of  me,  half  with  torclfes,  and 
half  with  bows  and  arrows,  ready  to 
shoot  me,  if  I  should  offer  to  ^r.  The 
next  rooming  at  sun-rise  woxbntinued 
our  march,  and  arrived  within  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  city  gates  about  noon. 
The  emperor,  and  all  his  court,  came  out 
to  meet  us^;  but  his  great  officers  would 
by  no  means  suffer  his  majesty  to  en* 
danger  his  pjerson  by  mounting  on  my 
body. 

At  the  place  where  the  carriage  stopt, 
there  stood  an  ancient  temple,  esteemed 
to  be  the  largest  in  the  whole  kingdom, 
which,  having  been  polluted  some  years 
before  by  an  unnatural  murder,  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  zeal  of  those  people,  looked 
upon  as  prophane,  and  therefore  had  been 
applied  to  common  use,  and  all  the  orna- 
ments and  furniture  carried  away.  In  this 
edifice  it  was  determined  I  should  lodge. 
The  great  gate  fronting  to  the  north  was 
about  four  feet  high,  and  almost  two  feet 
wide,  through  which  I  could  easily  creep. 
On  each  side  of  the  gate  was  a  small  win- 
dow, not  abeve  six  inches  from  the  ground: 
into  that  on  the  left  side  the  king's  smith 


ing  me,  as  I  was  told,  for  f  could  not  see 
them.  It  was  reckoned  that  above  an 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  came  out 
of  the  town  upon  the  same  errand;  and* 
in  spite  of  my  guards,  I  believe  there 
could  not  bo  fewer  than  ten  tiiousand  at 
several  times  who  mounted  my  body  by 
the  help  of  ladders.  But  a  proclamation 
was  soon  issued  to  forbid  it,  on  pain  of 
death.  When  the  workmen  found  it  was 
impossible  for  me  to  break  loone,  they  cut 
all  the  strings  that  bound  me ;  whereupon 
I  rose  up  with  as  melancholy  a  disposi- 
tion as  ever  I  had  in  my  life.  But  the 
noi?e  and  astonishment  of  tho  people  at 
seeing  me  rise  and  walk  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed. The  chains  that  held  my  left 
leg  were  about  two  yards  long,  and  gave 
me  not  only  the  liberty  of  walking  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  a  semi-circle ;  but, 
being  fixed  within  four  inches  of  the  gate, 
allowed  me  to  creep  in,  and  lie  at  my 
full  length  in  the  temple. 

CHAP.  II. 

The  empenr  of  LilHptU^  attended  by  tew- 
ral  of  Oie  nobility,  conies  to  see  the  ait^ 
thor  in  his  confinement.  The  emperor** 
person  and  habit  described.  Learned 
men  appointed  to  teach  the  author  their 
language.  He  gains  favour  by  his  mild 
disposition.  His  pockets  are  searched^ 
and  his  swoixi  and  pistols  taken  from 
him. 

When  I  found  myself  on  my  feet,  I 
looked  about  me,  and  must  confess  I  never 
beheld  a  more  entertaining  prospect.  The 
country  around  appeared  like  a  continued 
garden,  and  the  enclosed  fields,  which 
were  generally  forty  feet  square,  resem- 
bled so  many  beds*  of  flowers.  These 
fields  were  intermingled  with  woods  of 

*  It  has  been  reaiarkecl,  that  courage  in  whatever  cansi*,  though  it  sometimes  excites  ^odigua- 
tion,  is  never  the  object  of  contempt ;  but  this  appears  lo  be  true  only  because  courage  in  sup- 
posed to  imply  snperiorily  :  for  this  officer  it  the  guards  becomes  extremely  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible by  an  act  of  the  most  daring  curiosity,  which  «eU  him  in  comparison  with  Gulliver  ;  to 
whom  he  was  so  much  inferior,  that  a  blast  of  tlie  Man-niounUin's  nostrils  would  have  endangered 
his  life;  and  if  heroism  itself  is  not  proof  againnt  ridipuie,  those  surely  are  ^iiliputiaos  in  pbil«'> 
sophy,  who  consider  ridicule  as  the  test  of  truth 
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half  a  zlang^^  and  tbe  tallest  trees,  at  I 
could  judge,  appeared  to  be  seven 
feet  high.  I  viewed  the  town  on  my  left 
hand,  which  looked  like  the  painted  scene 
of  a  city  in  a  theatre. 

I  had  been  for  some  hours  extremely 
pressed   by   the    necessities    of  nature; 
which  was  no  wonder,  it  being  almost 
two  days  since  1  had  last  disburdened 
myself.     I    was  under  great  difficulties 
between  urgency  and  shame.     Tbe  best 
expedient  1  could  think  on,  was  to  creep 
into  my  house,  which  I  accordingly  did  ; 
and,  shutting  the  gate  after  roe,  I  went  as 
far  as  the  length  of  my  chain  would  suf- 
fer, and    di^harged    my    body   of    that 
uneasy  load.     But  this  was  the  only  time 
I  was  ever  guilty  of  so  uncleanly  an  ac- 
tion ;  for  which  I  cannot  but  hope  the 
candid  reader  will  give  some  allowance, 
after   he  hath   maturely  and  impartially 
considered   my  case,  and  the  distress   I 
was  in.     From   this  time  my  constant 
practice  was,  as  soon  as  I  rose,  to  per- 
form that  business  in  open  air,  at  the  full 
extent  of  n)y  chain ;  and  due  care  was 


kept  beyond  the  length  of  my  chain.  He 
ordered  bis  cook  and  butlers,  who  were 
already  prepared,  to  give  me  victuals  and 
drink,  which  they  pushed  forwards  in  a 
sort  of  vehicles  upon  wheels,  till  I  could 
reach  them.     I  took  these  Tehicles,  and 
soon  emptied  them  all ;  twenty  of  them 
were  filled  with  meat,  and  ten  with  li- 
quor; each   of  the    former  afforded  me 
two   or   three   good   mouth  fills;    and  I 
emptied  the  liquor  of  ten  vessels,  which 
was  contained  in  earthen  vials,  into  one 
vehicle,  drinking  it  off  at  a  draught,  and 
so  I  did   the  rest.     The  empress,  and 
young  princes  of  the  blood  of  both  sexes, 
attended  by  many  ladies,  sat  at  soined^ 
tance,  in  their  chairs ;  but  upon  tbe  acci- 
dent that  happened  to  the  emperor's  hone, 
they  alighted  and  came  near  his  person, 
which  1  am  now  going  to  describe.    He 
is  taller,  by  almost  tbe  breadth  of  my 
nail,  than  any  of  hit  court,  which  alone 
is  enough  to  strike  an  awe  into  the  be- 
holders.     His   features  are  strong  and 
masculine,  with   an    Austrian    lip    and 
arched  nose,  his  complexion  olive,  his 


taken  every  morning,  before  company  countenance  erect,  his  body  and  limbi 
came,  that  the  offensive  matter  should  well  proportioned,  all  his  motions  grMS- 
be  carried  off  in  wheel-barrows  by  two    ful,   ani^^is  deportment   majestic:    He 


servants  appointed  for  that  purpose.  I 
would  not  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  a 
circumstance,  that  perhaps  at  first  sight 
may  appear  not  very  momentous,  if  I 
had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  justify  my 
character,  in  point  of  cleanliness,  to  the 


was  then  past  his  prime,  being  twenty- 
eight  years  and  three  quarters  dd,  of 
which  he  had  reigned  about  seven  in 
great  felicity,  and  generally  victorioos. 
For  the  better  convenience  of  bdioldiog 
him  I  lay  on  my  side,  so  that  my  hot 


world  ;  which  I  am  told  some  of  my  ma-    was  parallel  to  his,  and  he  stood  but  three 


ligners  have  been  pleased,  upon  this  and 
other  occasions,  to  call  in  question. 

When  this  adventure  was  at  an  end,  I 
came  back  out  of  my  house,  having  occa- 
sion for  fresh  air.  The  emperor  was  al- 
ready descended  from  the  tower,  and  ad- 
vancing on  horseback  towards  me,  which 
had  like  to  have  cost  him  dear ;  for  the 
beast,  though  very  well  trained,  yet  wholly 
unused  to  such  a  sight,  which  appeared 
as  if  a  mountain  moved  before  him,  reared 
up  on  his  hinder  feet :  but  that  prince, 
who  is  an  excellent  horseman,  kept  his 
seat  till  his  attendants  ran  in  and  held  his 
bridle,  while  his  majesty  had  time  to  dis- 
mount. When  he  alighted,  he  surveyed 
me  round  with   great   admiration ;    but 


yards  off;  however,  I  had  him  sinee 
many  times  in  my  hand,  and  thereforeciD- 
not  be  deceived  in  tbe  description.  Wb 
dress  was  very  plain  and  simple,  and  die 
fashion  of  it  between  the  Asiatic  and  tbe 
European ;  but  he  had  on  his  head  a 
light  helmet  of  gold  adorned  with  jewels, 
and  a  plume  on  his  crest.  He  hekl  his 
sword  drawn  in  his  hand  to  defend  him* 
self,  if  I  should  happen  to  break  )ooee;t 
it  was  almost  three  inches  long;  theliiit 
and  scabbard  were  gold  enriched  with 
diamonds.  His  Voice  was  shrill,  bntvery 
clear  and  articulate,  and  I  could  disdncdy 
hear  it  when  I  stood  up.  Tbe  ladies 
and  courtiers  were  all  most  magnificeotly 
clad,  so  that  the  spot  they  stood  upon 


*  A  ttang  is  a  pole  or  perch ;  bixteeii  feet  and  a  half. 

t  The  masculine  strength  of  features,  which  Gulliver  could  not  see  till  he  laid  bis  face  apoa  the 
ground,  and  the  awful  superiotity  of  stature  in  a  being  whom  he  held  in  his  hand  *  tbe  helmet,  tbe 
plume, and  the  sword,  area  fine  reproof  of  human  pride;  the  objects  of  which  are  trifling  dis- 
tinctions, whether  of  person  or  rank  ;  the  ridiculous  parade  and  ostentation  of  a  pixmv  *  whic* 
dorivc  not  only  their  origin  but  their  use  from  the  folly,  weakness,  and  imperfection  of  oursdres 
ajiU  others.  v.    * 
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seemed  to  resemble  a  petticoat  spread  on     four  doubled,  which  however  kept  me  but 
the  ground  embroidered  with  figures  of    indiffereotly   from   the  hardness  .of  the 


gold  and  silver.  His  imperial  majesty 
spoke  often  to  me,  and  I  returned  an- 
swers ;  but  neither  of  us  could  understand 
a  syllable.  There  were  several  of  his 
priests  and  lawyers  present  (as  I  con- 
jectured by  their  habits)  who  were  com- 
manded to  address  themselves  to  me,  and 
I  spoke  to  them  in  as  many  languages  as 
I  had  the  least  smattering  of,  which  were 
high  and  low  Dutch,  Latin,  French,  Span- 
ish, Italian,  and  Lingua  Franca  ;  but  all 
to  no  purpose.  After  about  two  hours 
the  court  retired,  and  I  was,  left  with  a 
strAg  guard  to  prevent  the  impertinence, 
and  probably  the  malice,  of  the  rabble, 
who  were  very  impatient  to  crowd  about 


floor,  that  was  of  smooth  stone.  By  the 
same  computation  they  provided  me  with 
sheets,  blankets,  and  cover-lids,  tolerable 
enough  for  one  who  had  been  so  long 
inured  to  hardships. 

As  the  news  of  my  arrival  spread  through 
the  kingdom,  it  brought  prodigious  num- 
bers of  rich,  idle,  and  curious  people  to 
see  me;  so  that  the  villages  were  almost 
emptied  ;  and  great  n^lect  of  tillage  and 
household  affairs  must  have  ensued,  if  his 
imperial  majesty  had  not  provided,  by 
several  proclamations  and  orders  of  state, 
against  this  inconveniency.  He  directed, 
that  those  who  had  already  beheld  me' 
should  return  home,  and  not  presume  to 


me  as  near  as  they  durst,  and  some  of  come  within  fifty  yards  of  my  house 
them  had  the  impudence  to  shoot  their  without  licence  from  court ;  whereby 
arrows  at  roe,  as  I  sat  on  the  ground  by 
the  door  of  my  house,  whereof  one  very 
narrowly  missed  my  left  eye.  But  the 
colonel  ordered  six  of  the  ringleaders  to 
be  seized,  and  thought  no  punishment  so 
proper  as  to  deliver  them  bound  injo  my 
hands;  which  some  of  his  soldiers  ac- 
cordingly did,  pushing  them  forwards 
with  the  butt-ends  of  their  pikefluito  my 
reach ;  I  took  them  all  in  my  ri^Tt  hand, 
put  five  of  them  into  my  coat  pocket,  and 
ai  to  the  sixth;  I  made  a  countenance  as 
if  I  would  eat  him  alive.  The  poor  man 
squalled  terribly,  and  the  colonel  and  bis 
officers  were  in  much  pain,  especially 
when  they  saw  me  take  out  my  pen-knife  ; 
but  I  soon  put  them  out  of  fear ;  for,  look- 
ing mildly,  and  immediately  cutting  the 
strings  he  was  bound  with,  I  set  him 
gently  on  the  ground,  and  away  he  ran. 
I  treated  the  rest  in  the  same  manner, 
taking  them  one  by  one  out  of  my 
pocket ;  and  I  observed  both  the  soldiers 
and  people  were  highly  delighted  at  this 
mark  of  my  clemency,  which  was  repre- 
sented very  much  to  my  advantage  at 
court. 

Towards  night  I  got  with  some  diffi- 
culty into  my  house,  where  I  lay  on  the 
ground,  and  continued  to  do  so  about  a 
fortnight ;  during  which  time  the  emperor 
gave  orders  to  have  a  bed  prepared  for 
me.  Six  hundred  beds*  of  the  common 
measure  were  brought  in  carriages,  and 
worked  up  in  my  house  ;  an  hundred  and 
fifty  of  their  beds,  sewn  together,  made  up 
the  breadth  and  length :  and  these  were 


the  secretaries  of  state  got  considerable 
fees. 

In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  held  fre- 
quent  councils,  to  debate  what   course 
should  be  taken  with  me ;  and  I  was  af- 
terwards assured  by  a  particular  friend,  a 
person  of  great  quality,  who  was  as  much 
in  the  secret  as  any,  that   the  court  was 
under  many   difficulties  concerning  roe. 
They  apprehended  roy  breaking   loose ; 
that  my  diet  would  be  very  expensive,  and 
might  cause  a  famine.     Sometimes  they 
determined  to  starve  me,  or  at  least  to 
shoot  me  in  the  face  and  hands  with  poi- 
soned arrows,  which  would  soon  dispatch 
me ;  but  again   they  considered  that  the 
stench  of  so  large  a  carcass  might  pro- 
duce a  plague  in  the  metropolis,  and  pro- 
bably spread  through  the  whole  kingdom. 
In  the  midst  of  these  consultations,  several 
officers  of  the  army  went  to  the  door  of 
the  great  council-chamber,   and   two  of 
them  being  admitted,  gave  an  account  of 
my  behaviour  to  the  six  criminals  above- 
mentioned,  which  made  so  favourable  an 
impression  in  the  breast  of  his  majesty, 
and  the  whole  board,  in  roy  behalf,  that 
an  imperial  commission  was  issued  out. 
obliging   all  the   villages   nine   hundred 
yards  round  the  city  to  deliver  in  every 
morning   six    beeves,   forty    sheep,    and 
other  victuals,  for  my  sustenance ;  toge- 
ther with  a  proportionable  quantity   of 
bread,  and  wine,  and  other  liquors ;  for 
the  due  payment  of  which  his  majesty 
gave  assignments  upon  his  treasury.     For 
this  prince  lives  chiefly  upon  his  own  de- 

^  Gulliver  has  observed  great  exactnetsin  the  just  proportion  and  appearances  of  the  object  thu« 
leMcued.    Okbbrt. 
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VMsoee,  wldom,  except  upon  gT«it  ooca*    pat  tbem  first  into  my  cottt-pockotf^nd 

■ions,  raising  any  i^ubsidies  upon  his  sub-  then  into  every  other  pocket  aboat  im« 
jects,  who  are  bound  to  attend  him  in  his  except  my  two  foba,  anil  another  setfrt 
^ars  at  their  own  expencc.  An  establish-  pocket,  which  I  had  no  mind  shoukl  be 
nient  was  also  made  of  six  hundred  per-  searched,  wherein  I  had  some  little  neces" 
sons  to  be  my  domestics,  who  had  board-  saries,  that  were  of  no  consequence  te 
wages  allowed  for  their  maintenance,  and  uny  but  myself.  In  one  of  my  fobs  fheie 
tents  built  for  tbem  very  conveniently  on  was  a  silver  watch,  and  in  the  oth^  a 
each  side  of  my  door.  It  was  likewise  small  quantity  of  gold  in  a  porae.  These 
ordered,  that  three  hundred  tailors  should  gentlemen^  havini^  pen,  ink,  and  piper 
make  me  a  suit  of  clothes  after  the  fashion  about  them,  made  an  exact  inreotory  of 
of  the  country ;  thai  six  of  his  majesty*t  every  thing  they  saw  ;  and,  when  they 
greatest  scholars  should  be  employed  to  had  done,  desired  I  would  set  them  down, 
instnict  me  in  their  language  :  and  lastly,  that  they  might  deliver  it  to  theemperoi. 
thai  the  emperor's  horses,  and  those  of  This  inventory  I  afterwards  translated 
the  nobility,  and  troops  of  guards,  should  into  English,  and  is  word  for  wonf  is 
•be  frequently  exercised  in  my  sight,  to    follows: 

accustom  themselves  to  me.  All  these  Imprimis^  In  the  right  coat-pocket  of 
orders  were  duly  put  in  execution,  and  in  the  great  Man  mountain  (for  so  I  interpret 
about  three  weebi  I  made  great  progress  the  words  Quinbfun  Ftestrin)  after  tiie 
in  learning  their  language ;  during  which  strictest  search  we  found  only  one  great 
time  the  emperor  frequently  honoured  me  piece  of  coarse  cloth.  Urge  enough  to  be 
with  his  visits,  and  was  pleased  to  assist  a  foot-cloth  for  your  majesty^s  chief  room 
jny  masters  in  teaching  me.  We  beg<in  of  state.  In  the  left  pocket  we  saw  i 
already  to  converse  together  in  some  sort ;  htige  silver  chest,  with  a  cover  of  the  same 
and  the  first  words  I  learnt  were  to  ex-  metal,  which  we  the  searchers  were  not 
press  my  desire,  that  he  would  please  to  able  to  lift.  We  desired  it  shovki  bs 
give  me  my  liberty,  which  I  every  day  re«  opened,  and  one  of  us  stepping  into  it, 
peated  on  my  knees.  His  answer,  as  I  found  hipiself  up  to  the  inid«leg  in  a  sort 
could  apprehend  it,  was,  that  this  must  be  of  dust^K)me  part  whereof  flying  np  to 
a  work  of  time,  not  to  be  thought  on  our  faces,  set  us  both  a  sneesing  for  seve* 
without  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  rai  times  together.  In  his  right  wiislcoat 
that  first  I  must  lumaskelmin  peuo  deimar  pocket  we  found  a  prodigious  bundle  of 
hvempofo  ;  that  is,  swear  peace  with  him  white  thin  substances,  folded  one  over 
and  hiskingdpm.  However,  that  I  should  another,  about  the  bigness  of  three  men, 
be  used  with  »ll  kindness;  and  he  advised  tied  with  a  strong  cable,  and  marked 
me  to  acquire,  by  my  patience  and  dis-  with  black  figures ;  which  we  humbly 
creet  behaviour,  the  good  opinion  of  him-  eonceive  to  be  writings,  every  letter  alnost 
self  and  his  subjects.  He  desired  I  would  half  as  large  as  the  palm  of  our  biods. 
not  take  it  ill,  if  he  gave  orders  to  certain    In  the  left  there  was  a  sort  of  a^ioe, 

i)roper  officers  to  search  me  ;  for  probably    from  the  back  of  which  were  extended 
might  carry  about  me  several  weapons,    twenty  long  poles,  resembling  tbspillt- 
^\\\c\x  pnu^t  needs  be  dangerous  things  if    sadoes    before    your    majesty's  court ; 
they  answered  the  biilk  of  so  prodigious    wherewith  we  conjecture  the  Man-mouo- 
a  person.    I  snid,  his  majesty  should  be    tain   combs  his   head ;  for  we  did  not 
satisfied;  for  I  was  ready  to  strip  myself,    always  trouble  him  with  questions,  bs- 
and  turn  up  my  pockets  before  him.    This    cause  we  found  it  n  great  diflkxtlty  to 
I  delivered  part  in  words,   and  part  in    make  him  understand  us.     In  the  large 
^igns.     Hp  replied,  that  by  the  laws  of    pocket  on  the  right  side  of  his  middle 
the  kingdom  I  must  be  searched  by  two    cover  (so  I  translate  the  word  roi^o,by 
of  his  officers ;  that  he  knew  this  could    which  they  meant  my  breeches)  wenw 
not  l)e  done  without  my  fropsent  and  as-    a  hollow  pillar  of  iron,  about  the  length  of 
bihtaiite;  that  lie  had  so  good  ap  opinion    a  man,: fastened  to  a  strong  piece  of  tim- 
of  my  generosity  and  jusiice,  as  to  trust    her,  larger  than  the  pillar;  and  upoaone 
lh«fir  persons  in  my  hands ;  that  whatever    side  of  the  pillar  were  huge  pieces  of 
tliey  took  from  me,  should  be  returned    iron  sticking  out,  cut  into  strange  figai»> 
vrhen  I  left  the  country,  or  paid  for  at    which  we  know  not  what  to  make  of.    in 
the  rate  which  I  would  set  upon  them,    the  left  pocket  another  en|rine  of  the  same 
I  took  up  the  two  oflicers  in  my  hands,    kind.     In  the  smaller  pocket  on  the  ri^l 
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sidtf  were  several  round  flat  pieces  of  white 
and  red  raetal  of  different  bulk  ;  some  of 
the  white,  which  seemed  to  be  $«ilver,  were 
so  large  and  heavy,  that  my  comrade  and 
I   could  hardly  lift  them.     In   the   left 
pocket  were  two  black  pillars  irrepilarly 
8ha|)ed ;  we  could  not  without  difficulty 
reach  the  top  of  them,  as  wo  stood  at  the 
bottom  of  his  pocket.     One  of  them  was 
covered,  and  seemed  all  of  a  piece ;  but 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  other  there  ap- 
peared a  white  round  substance,  about 
twice  the  bigness  of  oar  heads.     Within 
each  of  these  was  inclosed  a  prodigious 
plate  of  steel ;  which,  by  our  orders,  we 
obliged  him  to  shew  ns,  because  we  ap- 
prehended they  might  be  dangerous  en- 
gines.    He  took  them  out  of  their  cases, 
and  told  us,  that  in  his  own  country  his 
practice  was  to  shave  his  beard  with  one 
of  these,  and  to  cut  his  meat  with   the 
other.     There  were  two  pockets  which 
we  could  not  enter ;  these  he  called  his 
fobs  ;  they  were  two  large  slits  cut  into 
the  top  of  bis  middle  cover,  but  squeezed 
close  by  the  pressure  of  his  belly.     Out  of 
the  right  fob  hung  a  great  silver  chain 
with  a  wonderful  engine  at  the  bottom. 
We  directed  him  to  draw  out  whatever 
was  at  the  end  of  that  chain :  w%ich  ap« 
peared  to  be  a  globe,  half  silver,  and  half 
of  some  transparent   metal ;  for  on   the 
transparent  side  we  saw  certain  strange 
figures  circularly  drawn,  and  thought  we 
could  touch  them,  till  we  found  our  fin- 
gers stopped  by  the  lucid  substance.     He 
put  this  engine  to  our  ears,  which  made 
an  incessant  noise  like  that  of  a  water- 
mill  ;  and  we  conjecture  it  is  either  some 
unknown  animal,  or  the  god  that  he  wor- 
ships ;  but  we  are  more  inclined  to  the 
latter  opiniou,  because  he  assured  us  (if 
we  understood  him  right,  for  he  expressed 
himself  very  imperfectly)  that  be  seldom 
did  any  thing  without  consulting  it.     He 
called  it  his  oracle,  and  said  it  pointed 
out  the  time  for  every  action  of  his  life.* 
From  rile  left  fob  he  took  out  a  net  al- 
most large  enough  for  a  fisherman,  but 
contrived  to  open  and  shut  like  a  purse, 
and   served  him  for  the  same  use:  we 
found  therein  several  massy  pieces   of 


yellow  metal,  which,  if  they  be  real  gold, 
must  be  of  immense  valuer 

Having  thus,  in  obeclience  to  your  ma- 
jesty's command,  diligently  searched  all 
his  pockets,  we  observed  a  girdle  about 
his  waist,  made  of  the  hide  of  some  pro-* 
digious  animal,  from  which,  on  the  left 
side,  hung  a  sword  of  the  length  of  five 
men ;  and  on  the  right  a  bag  or  pouch 
divided  into  two  cells,  each  cell  capable 
of  holding  three  of  your  majesty's  sub-  . 
jects.  In  one  of  these  cells  were  several 
globes  or  balls,  of  a  most  ponderous  me- 
tal, about  the  bigness  of  our  heads,  and 
required  a  strong  hand  to  lift  them  ;  the 
other  cell  contained  a  heap  of  certain 
black  grains,  but  of  no  great  bulk  or 
weight,  for  we  could  hold  above  fifty  of 
them  in  the  palms  of  our  hands. 

This  is  an  exact  inventory  of  what  we 
found  about  the  body  of  the  Man-moun- 
tain, who  used  us  with  great  civility,  and 
due  respect  to  your  majesty's  commission. 
Signed  and  sealed,  on  the  fourth  day  of 
the  eighty-ninth  moon  of  your  majesty *8 
auspicious  reign. 

Clefrin  FreUxk,  Mard  Frelock, 

When  this  inventory  was  read  over  to 
the  emperor,  he  directed  roe,  although  in 
very  gentle  terms,  to  deliver  up  the  several 
particulars.     He  first  called  for  my  scy- 
meter,  which  I   took  out,  scabbard  and 
all.     In  the  mean  time  be  ordered  three 
thousand  of  his  choicest  troops  (who  then 
attended  him)  to  surround  me  at  a  dis- 
tance, with  their  bows  and  arrows  just 
ready  to  discharge :  biit  I  did  not  ob- 
serve it,  for  my  eyes  were  wholly  fixed 
upon  his  majesty.     He  then  desired  me  to 
draw   my  scymeter,  which,  although  it 
had  got  some  rust  by  the  sea- water,  was 
in   most  parts  exceeding  bright.     I  did 
so,  and  immediately  all  the  troops  gave  a 
shout  between  terror  and  surprise  ;    for 
the  sun  shone  clear,   and  the   reflection 
dazzled  their  eyes,  as  I  waved  the  scyme- 
ter to  and  fro  in  my  hand.     His  majesty, 
who  is  a  most  magnanimous  prince,^  was 
less  daunted  than  I  could  expect ;  he  or- 
dered mc  to  return  it  into  the  scabbard, 
and  cast  it  on  the  ground  as  gently  as  I 


*  Perhaps  the  author  intenHed  to  expose  the  probable  falUcy  of  opioions  derived  from  the  reh- 
tiom  of  iraveliers,  by  ihewing  how  little  truth  need  to  be  misunderstood  to  make  falsehood  bpe- 
cious. 

f  He  who  doei  not  find  himself  disposed  to  honour  this  magnanimity  should  reflect,  that  a  right 
to  judge  of  moral  and  intellectual  excellence  is  with  great  absurdity  and  injustice  arrogated  by 
him  wfio  admires,  in  a  behig  six  feet  high,  any  qualities  that  he  despbes  in  oiTe  whose  sUture  does 
not  e«cca(i  ux  inches. 
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could,  aboat  six  feet  from  the  end  of  my 
chain.  The  next  thing  he  demanded, 
was  one  of  the  hollow  iron  pillars ;  by 
which  he  meant  my  pocket-pistols.  I 
drew  it  out,  and  at  his  desire,  as  well  as 
I  could,  expressed  to  him  the  use  of  it ; 
and  charging  it  only  with  powder,  which 
by  the  closeness  of  my  pouch  happened 
to  escape  wetting  in  the  sea  (an  inconve- 
nience  against  which  all  prudent  mariners 
take  special  care  to  provide)  I  first  cau- 
tioned the  emperor  not  to  be  afraid,  and 
then  I  let  it  off  in  the  air.  The  astonish- 
ment here  was  much  greater  than  at  the 
fight  of  my  scymeter.  Hundreds  fell 
down,  as  if  they  had  been  struck  dead ; 
and  eren  the  emperor,  although  he  had 
stood  his  ground,  could  not  recover  him- 
self in  some  time.  I  delivered  up  both 
my  pistols  in  the  same  manner  I  had  done 
my  icymeter,  and  then  my  pouch  of  pow- 
der and  bullets;  begging  him  that  the 
former  might  be  kept  from  fire,  for  it 
would  kindle  with  the  smallest  spark, 
and  blow  up  his  imperial  palace  into  the 
air.  I  likewise  delivered  up  my  watch, 
which  the  emperor  was  very  curious  to 
see,  and  commanded  two  of  his  tallest 
yeomea  of  the  guards  to  bear  it  on  a  pole 
upon  their  shoulders,  as  draymen  in  Eng- 
land do  a  barrel  of  ale.  He  was  amaz«l 
at  the  continual  noise  it  made,  and  the 
motion  of  the  minute-hand,  which  he 
could  easily  discern;  for  their  sight  is 
much  more  acute  than  ours:  he  asked 
the  opinions  of  his  learned  men  about  it ; 
which  were  various  and  remote,  as  the 
reader  may  well  imagine  without  my  re- 
peating it ;  although  indeed  I  could  not 
very  perfectly  understand  them.  I  then 
gave  up  my  silver  and  copper  money,  my 
purse  with  nine  large  pieces  of  gold,  and 
some  smaller  ones :  my  knife  and  razor, 
my  comb  and  silver  snuff-box,  my  hand- 
kerchief and  journal  book.  My  scyme- 
ter, pistols,  and  pouch,  were  conveyed 
in  carriages  to  his  majesty's  stores  ;  but 
the  rest  of  my  goods  were  returned  me.J 
•  I  had,  as  I  before  observed,  one  private 
pocket,  which  escaped  their  search,  where- 
in there  was  a  pair  of  spectacles  (which  I 
sometimes  use  for  the  weakness  of  mine 
eyes)  a  pocket  perspective,  and  some 
other  little  conveniences;  which  being  of 
no  consequence  to  the  emperor,  I  did  not 
think  myself  bound  in  honour  to  disco- 
ver, and  I  apprehended  they  might  be  lost 
or  spoiled,  if  I  ventured  them  out  of  my 
possession. 


CHAP.  III. 

ne  aidhor  dwerU  the  emperor  and  kU  u- 
bilUy  of  both  iexes  in  a  very  uncommu 
manner.  The  diverfiom  €f  tht  coutiof 
LUlijpiul  described.  The  author  Hom  A» 
liherty  granted  him  ypon  certain  w^ 
ditions. 

My  gentleness  and  good  behavioar  had 
gaintid  so  far  on  the  Emperor  and  his 
court,  and  indeed  upon  the  army,  tad 
people  in  general,  that  I  began  to  con- 
ceive hopes  of  getting  my  liberty  in  a 
short  time.  I  took  mil  possible  methods 
to  cultivate  this  favourable  diapoaitioB. 
The  natives  came  by  degrees  to  be  leas 
apprehensive  of  any  danger  from  me.  I 
would  sometimes  lie  down,  aad  let  five 
or  six  of  them  dance  on  my  hand :  and 
at  last  the  boys  and  girls  would  ventare 
to  come  and  play  at  hide  and  seek  in  my 
hair.  I  had  now  made  a  good  progress 
in  understanding  and  speaking  l\im  Van^ 
guage.  The  emperor  had  a  mind  one 
day  to  entertain  me  with  several  of  ths 
country  shows,  wherein  they  exceed  all 
nations  I  have  known  both  for  dexte- 
rity and  magnificence.  I  was  diterted 
with  none  so  much  as  that  of  the  rope* 
dancers,  performed  upon  a  slender  wkiti 
thread,  extended  about  two  feet,  aod 
twelve  inches  from  the  ground.  Upoa 
which  I  shall  desire  liberty,  with  ths 
reader's  patience  to  enlarge  a  little. 

This  diversion  is  only  practised  by  those 
persons,  who  are  candidates  for  great  eia- 
ployments,  and  high  favour  at  court. 
They  are  trained  in  this  art  from  tlMir 
youth,  and  are  not  always  of  nobis  birth, 
or  liberal  education.  When  a  great  of- 
fice is  vacant  either  by  death  or  disgraoe 
(which  often  happens)  five  or'sixofthoss 
candidates  petition  the  emperor  to  estsr- 
tain  his  majesty  and  the  coort  with  a 
dance  on  the  rope,  and  whoever  jumni 
the  highest  without  falling,  succeecls  m 
the  office.  Very  often  the  chief  miaisters 
themselves  are  commanded  to  shew  their 
skill,  and  to  convince  the  emperor  that 
they  have  not  lost  their  fiu^alty.  Fliai« 
nap,  the  treasurer,  is  allowed  to  cut  a 
caper  on  the  straight  rope  at  least  as  inch 
higher  than  any  other  lord  in  the  whole 
empire.  I  have  seen  him  do  the  sum- 
merset several  times  together  upon  a 
trencher,  fixed  on  a  rope,  which  is  no 
thicker  than  a  common  packthread  in 
England.  My  friend  Reldresal,  priad- 
pal  secretary  for  private  affiura,  isi  in  Af 
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opinion,  if  I  am  not  ])artial,  the  second 
after  the  treasurer ;  the  rest  of  the  great 
officers  are  mirch  upon  a  par. 

These  diversions  are  often  attended 
Vfiih  fatal  accidents,  whereof  great  num- 
bers are  on  record.  I  myself  have  seen 
two  or  three  candidates  break  a  limb. 
But  the  danger  is  much  greater  when 
the  ministers  themselves  are  commanded 
to  shew  their  dexterity :  for  by  contend- 
ing to  excel  themselves  and  their  fel- 
lows, they  strain  so  far,  that  there  is 
hardly  one  of  them  who  hath  not  received 
a  fall,  and  some  of  them,  two  or  three. 
I  was  assured,  that  a  year  or  two  before 
my  arrival  Flimnap  would  have  infallibly 
broke  hi8neck,if  oneofthe  king's  cushions, 
that  accidentally  lay  on  the  ground,  had 
not  weakened  the  force  of  his  fall. 

There  is  likewise  another  diversion, 
nhich  is  only  shewn  before  the  emperor 
and  empress,  and  first  minister  upon  par- 
ticular occasions.  The  emperor  lays  on 
the  table  three  fine  silken  threads  of  six 
inches  long ;  one  is  blue,  the  other  red, 
and  the  third  green.  The^e  threads  are 
proposed  as  prizes  for  those  persons  whom 
the  emperor  hath  a  mind  to  distinguish  by 
a  peculiar  mark  of  his  favour.  The  cere- 
mony is  performed  in  his  majesty's  great 
chamber  of  state,  where  the  candidates 
are  to  undergo  a  trial  of  dexterity  very 
different  from  the  former,  and  such  as  I 
have  not  observed  the  least  resemblance 
of  in  any  other  country  of  the  old  or  new 
world.  The  emperor  holds  a  stick  in  his 
hands,  both  ends  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
while  the  candidates  advancing  one  by 
one^  sometimes  leap  over  the  stick,  some- 
tiroes  creep  under  it  backwards  and  for- 
wards several  times,  according  as  the  stick 
is  advanced  or  depressed.  Sometimes 
the  emperor  holds  one  end  of  the  stick, 
and  his  first  minister  the  other;  some- 
times the  minister  has  it  entirely  to  him- 
self. Whoever  performs  his  part  with 
the  most  agility,  and  holds  out  the  longest 
in  leaping  and  creeping,  is  rewarded  with 
the  blue-coloured  silk;  the  red  is  given 
to  the  next,  and  the  green  to  the  third ; 
which  they  all  wear  girt  twice  round  about 
the  middle ;  and  you  see  few  great  per- 
sons about  this  court,  who  are  not  adorn- 
ed tvith  one  of  these  girdles. 

The  horses  of  the  army,  and  those  of 
the  royal  stables,  having  been  daily  led 
before  me,  were  no  longer  shy,  but  would 
come  up  to  my  very  feel  without  starting. 
Tbe  riders  would  leap  them    over  my 


hand,  as  I  held  it  on  the  ground ;  and  one 
of  the  emperor's  huntsmen  upon  a  large 
courser  took  my  foot,  shoe  and  all ;  which 
was  indeed  a  prodigious  leap.  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  divert  the  emperor  one 
day  afler  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  I 
desired  he  would  order  several  sticks  of 
two  feet  high,  and  the  thickness  of  an  or- 
dinary cane, to  be  brought  me;  whereupon 
his  majesty  commanded  the  master  of  his 
woods  to  give  directions  accordingly,  and 
the  next  morning  six  woodmen  arrived 
with  as  many  carriages,  drawn  by  eight 
horses  to  each.  I  took  nine  of  these 
sticks,  and  fixing  them  firmly  in  the  ground 
in  a  quadrangular  figure,  two  feet  and 
a  half  square,  I  took  four  other  sticks,  and 
tied  them  parallel  at  each  corner  about 
two  feet  from  the  ground ;  then  I  fastened 
my  handkerchief  to  the  nine  sticks  that 
stood  erect ;  and  extended  it  on  all  sides, 
till  it  was  tight  as  the  top  of  a  drum  ;  and 
the  four  parallel  sticks,  rising  about  five 
inches  higher  than  the  handerchief,  serv- 
ed as  ledges  on  each  side.  When  I  had 
finished  my  work,  I  desired  the  emperor 
to  let  a  troop  of  his  best  horse,  twenty- 
four  in  number,  come  and  exercise  upon 
this  plain.  His  majesty  approved  of  the 
proposal,  and  I  took  them  up  one  by  one 
in  my  hands  ready  mounted  and  armed, 
with  the  proper  officers  to  exercise  them. 
As  soon  as  they  got  into  order,  they 
divided  into  two  parties,  performed 
mock  skirmishes,  discharged  blunt  ar- 
rows, drew  their  swords,  fled  and  pur- 
sued, attacked  and  retired,  and  in  short 
discovered  the  best  military  discipline  I 
ever  beheld.  The  parallel  sticks  secured 
them  and  their  horses  from  falling  over 
the  stage  ;  and  the  emperor  was  so  much 
delighted,  that  he  ordered  this  entertain- 
ment to  be  repeated  several  days,  and 
once  was  pleased  to  be  lifted  up,  and  give 
the  word  of  command  ;  and,  with  great 
difficulty,  persuaded  even  the  empress 
herself  to  let  me  hold  her  in  her  close  chair 
within  two  yards  of  the  sUge,  from 
whence  she  was  able  to  take  a  full  view 
of  the  whole  performance.  It  was  my 
good  fortune,  that  no  ill  accident  hap- 
pened in  these  entertainments,  only  once 
a  fiery  horse,  that  belonged  to  one  of  the 
captains,  pawing  with  his  hoof,  struck  a 
hole  in  my  handkerchief,  and  his  foot 
slipping  he  overthrew  his  rider  and  him- 
self; but  I  immediately  relieved  them 
both,  and  covering  the  hole  with  one  hand, 
I  set  down'  the  troop  with  tbe  other,  in 
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the  J»amc  mnnnor  as  I  took  them  up.  The 
horse  that  fell  was  strained  in  the  left 
shoulder,  but  the  rider  got  no  hurt,  and  I 
repaired  my  handkerchief  as  well  as  I 
could  ;  however,  I  would  not  trust  to  the 
strength  of  it  any  more  in  such  dangerous 
enterprises. 

About  two  or  three  days  before  I  was 
set  at  liberty,  as  I  was  entertaining  the 
court  with  this  kind  of  feats,  there  arrived 
an  express  to   inform    his  majesty,  that 
some    of  his   subjects,    riding   near  the 
place  where   I   was  first  taken  up,  had 
seen  a  great  black  substance  lying  on  the 
ground,  very  oddly  shaped,  extending  its 
edges  round  as  wide  as  his  majesty's  bed- 
chamber, and  rising  up  in  the  middle  as 
high  as  a  man  ;  that  it  was  no  living  crea- 
ture, as  they  at  first  apprehended,  for  it 
lay   on   the   grass   without  motion  ;  and 
some  of  them  had  walked  round  it  several 
times ;    that,    by    mounting    upon    each 
other's  shoulders,  they  had  got  to  the  (op, 
which  was  flat  and  even,  and  stamping 
upon  it,  they  found  it  was  hollow  within; 
that  they  humbly  conceived  it  might  be 
something  belonging  to  the  Man-moun- 
tain ;    and  if  his  majesty  pleased,  they 
would  undertake  to  bring  it  with  only 
five  horses.     I  presently  knew  what  they 
meant,  and  was  glad   at  heart  to  receive 
this  intelligence.     It  seems  upon  my  first 
reaching  the  shore  after  our  shipwreck,  I 
was  in  such  confusion,  that,  before  I  came 
to  the  place  where  I  went  to  sleep,  my 
hat,  which  I  had  fastened  with  a  string  to 
my  head  while  I  was  rowing,  and  had  stu(  k 
on  all  the  time  I  was  swimming,  fell  off 
after  I  came  to  land  ;  the  string,  as  1  con- 
jecture, breaking  by  some  accident,  which 
J  never  observed,  but  thought  my  hat  had 
been  lost  at  sea.     I  entreated  his  impe- 
rial majesty  to  give  orders  it  might  be 
brought  to  me  as  soon  as  possible,  de- 
scribing to  him  the  use  and  the  nature  of 
it :  and  the  next  day  the  waggoners  ar- 
rived with  it,  but  not  in  a  very  good  con- 
dition; they  had  bored  two  holes  in  the 
brim  within  an  inch  and  a  half  of  the 
edge,  and  fastened  two  hooks  in  the  holes; 
these  hookM  were  tied  by  a  long  cord  to 
to  the  harues%  and  thus  my  hat  was  drag- 
ged along  for  above  half  an  English  mile; 
but  the  ground  in  that  country  being  ex- 
^mely  smooth  and  level,  it  received  less 
damage  thar\  I  expected. 

Two  days  after  this  adventure,  the  em- 
peror having  ordered  that  part  of  his 
army,  which  quarters  in  and  about  his 


metropolis,  to  be  in  readiness,  took  afaif' 
cy  of  diverting  himself  in  a  very  sia^W 
manner.  He  desired  I  would  stand  6ke 
a  colossus,  with  my  le^  as  far  asaader 
as  I  conveniently  could.  He  then  com- 
manded his  general  (who  was  an  olda- 
perienced  leader,  and  a  great  patron  of 
mine)  to  draw  up  the  troops  in  ck>se  or- 
der, and  march  them  under  me;  tlie  foot 
by  twenty- four  in  a  breast,  and  (he  horn 
by  sixteen,  with  drums  beating,  coIomm 
flying,  and  pikes  advanced.  This  body 
consisted  of  three  thousand  fool  and  a 
thoujtand  horse.  His  majesty  gave  orders 
upon  pain  of  death,  that  every  soklier  ia 
his  march  should  observe  the  strictest  de- 
cency with  regard  to  my  person ;  which 
however  could  not  prevent  some  of  the 
younger  officers  from  turning  up  theif 
eyes  as  they  passed  under  me;  and,  to 
confess  the  truth,  my  breeches  were  at 
that  time  in  so  ill  a  condition,  that  ibey  af- 
forded some  opporiamliea  for  \aughter 
and  adrniration. 

I  had  sent  so  many  memona\s  and  pe- 
titions for  my  liberty,  that  his  majesty  at 
length  mentioned  the  matter  first  ia  th$ 
cabinet,  and  then  id  a  fall  coundl,  where 
it  was  opposed  by  none,  except  Skyresh 
Bolgolam,  who  was  pleased,  without  any 
provocation,  to  be  my  mortal  enemy.  But 
it  was  carried  against  him  by  the  whoW 
board,  and  confirmed  by  the  emperoc 
That  minister  was  galbet  or  admiral  of  the 
realm,  very  much  in  his  master's  confi* 
dence,  and  a  person  well  versed  in  aflkiiv, 
but  of  a  morose  and  sour  complexkw. 
HuwHver,  he  was  nt   length  persuad«>d  to 
comply ;   but  prevailed  that  the  articles 
and  conditions  upon  which  1  shoald  he 
set  free,  and   to   which    I   must  swear, 
should  be  drawn  up  by  himself.    These 
articles  were  brought  to  me  by  Skyresh 
Bolgolam  in  person,  attended  by  two  un- 
der secretaries,  and   several  persons  of 
distinction.     After  they  were  read,  I  wis 
determined  to  swear  to  the  performance 
of  them  ;  first  in  the  manner  of  my  own 
country,  and  afterwards   in  the  method 
prescribed  by   their   laws,  which  was  to 
hold  my  right  foot  in   my  left  hand,  and 
and  to  place  the  middle  finger  of  my  right 
hand  on  the  crown  of  my  head,  and  my 
thumb  on  the  tip  of  my  right  ear. «  Bat 
because  the  reader  may  be  curioiis  to  have 
some  idea  of  the  style  and  manner  of  ex- 
pression peculiar  to  that  people,  as  well  as 
to  know  the  articles  upon  which  I  reco- 
vered my  liberty,  I  have  made  a  trtpsli- 
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t)on  of  the  %vboIe  instrument  word  for 
word,  as  near  as  I  was  able,  which  I  here 
offer  to  the  public. 

Golbasto  Momaren  Eviame  Gurcilo 
Shefin  Mully  Ully  Gue,  most  mighty  em- 
peror of  Lilliput,  delight  and  terror  of  the 
universe,  whose  dominions  extend  five 
thousand  bliidnigs^  (about  twelve  miles 
in  circumference)  to  the  extremities  of 
the  globe;  monarch  of  all  monarchs, 
taller  than  the  sons  of  men  ;  whose  feet 
press  down  to  the  centre,  and  whose  head 
strikes  against  the  sun  ;  at  whose  nod  the 
princes  of  the  earth  shake  their  knees ; 
pleasant  as  the  spring,  comfortable  as  the 
summer,  fruitful  as  autumn,  dreadful  as 
winter.  His  most  sublime  majesty  pro- 
poseth  tp  the  Man-mountain,  lately  ar- 
rived at  our  celestial  dominions,  the  fol- 
lowing articles,  which  by  a  solemn  oath 
he  shall  be  obliged  to  perform. 

ist.  The  Man-mountain  shall  not  de- 
part from  our  dominions  without  our  li- 
cence under  our  great  seal. 

2d.  He  shall  not  presume  to  come  into 
our  metropolis  without  our  express  order; 
at  which  time  the  inhabitants  shall  have 
two  hpurs  warning  to  keep  within 
doors. 

3d.  The  said  Man-mountain  shall  con- 
fine his  walks  to  our  principal  high  roads, 
and  not  offer  to  walk  or  lie  down  in  a 
neadow  or  field  of  corn. 

4th.  As  he  walks  the  said  roads,,  he 
shall  take  the  utmost  care  not  to  trample 
upon  the  bodies  of  any  of  our  loving  sub- 
jects, their  horses  or  carriages,  nor  take 
any  of  our  subjects  into  his  hands  with- 
out their  own  consent 

5th.  If  an  express  requires  extraordi- 
nary dispatch,  the  Man-mountain  shall 
be  obliged  to  carry  in  his  pocket  the  mes- 
senger and  horse  a  six-days  journey  once 
in  every  moon,  and  return  the  said  mes- 
senger back  (if  required)  safe  to  our  im- 
perial presence. 

6th.  He  shall  be  our  ally  against  our 
enemies  in  the  island  of  Blefuscu  *,  and 
do  his  utmost  to  destroy  their  fleet,  which 
18  now  preparing  to  invade  us. 

7th.  That  the  said  Man-mountain  shall, 
at  his  times  of  leisure,  bo  aiding  and  as- 
sisting to  our  workmen,  in  helping  to  raise 
certain  great  stones,  towards  covering  the 


wall  of  the  principal  park  and  other  our 
royal  buildings. 

8th.  That  the  said  Man-mountain  shall, 
in  two  moons  time,  deliver  in  an  exact 
survey  of  the  circumference  of  our  domi- 
nions, by  a  computation  of  his  own  paces 
round  the  coast. 

Lastly,  That,  upon  his  solemn  oath  to 
observe  all  the  above  articles,  the  said 
Man-mountain  shall  have  a  daily  allow- 
ance of  meat  and  drink  sufficient  for  the 
support  of  1724  of  our  subjects,  with  free 
access  to  our  royal  person,  and  other 
marks  of  our  favour.  Given  at  our  pa- 
lace at  Belsaborac,  the  twelfth  day  of  the 
ninety-first  moon  of  our  reign. 

I  swore  and  subscribed  to  these  articles 
with  great  cheerfulness  and  content,  al- 
though some  of  them  were  not  so  honour- 
able as  I  could  hare  "wished ;  which  pro- 
ceeded wholly  from  the  malice  of  Skyresh 
Bolgolam,  the  high-admiral :  whereupon 
my  chains  were  immediately  unlocked, 
and  I  was  at  full  liberty.  The  emperor 
himself  iu  person  did  me  the  honour  to  be 
by  at  the  whole  ceremony.  I  made  my 
acknowledgments  by  prostrating  myself 
at  his  majesty's  feet,  but  he  commanded 
me  to  rise ;  and  after  many  gracious  ex- 
pressions, which,  to  avoid  the  censure  of 
vanity,  I  shall  not  repeat,  he  added,  that 
he  hoped  I  shoc^ld  prove  a  useful  servant, 
and  well  deserve  all  the  favours  he  had 
already  conferred  upon  me,  or  might  do 
for  the  future. 

The  reader  may  please  to  observe,  that, 
in  the  last  article  for  the  recovery  of  my 
liberty,  the  emperor  stipulates  tu  allow  me 
a  quantity  of  meat  and  drink  sufficient  for 
the  support  of  1724  Lilliputians.  Some 
time  after,  asking  a  friend  at  court  how 
they  came  to  fix  on  that  determinate  num- 
ber, he  told  me  that  his  majesty's  mathe- 
maticians having  taken  the  height  of  my 
body  by  the  help  of  a  quadrant,  and  find- 
ing it  to  exceed  theirs  in  the  proportion  of 
twelve  to  one,  they  concluded,  from  the 
similarity  of  their  bodies,  that  mine  must 
contain  at  least  1724  of  theirs,  and  con- 
sequently would  require  as  much  food  as 
was  necessary  to  support  that  number  of 
Lilliputians.  By  which  the  reader  may 
conceive  an  idea  of  the  ingenuity  of  that 
people,  as  well  as  the  prudence  and  exact 
economy  of  so  great  a  prince. 


*  la  his  description  of  Lilfiput  be  seemt  to  have  bad  England  more  immediately  in  view.     In  bis 
description  of  Blefuaou,  be  seemx  to  intend  tbe  x>eople  and  kingdom  of  Fraoce.        Okkbry, 
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CHAP.  IV.  tremely  diflBcnlt ;  for  the  great  g«tei,(fDin 

WiWemfo.  the  metrvpoK*  of  LiUipul,  det-  one  square  into  anoiher.  were  but  eijten 

cribed  together  Jlh  the  Emju^r^t  pa-  ^f^  Kh,  and  seren  inches  wide.  h«r 

J««.  A  Lversatwnbetrceei^ the  author  *«  b«'ldings  of  the  outer  court  ware* 

md  a  principal  secretary  concerning  the  1/"^  fi^«  ff5^«»6»».  »f  ^  it  w«  >n>po»l>k 

fl<r  ■      f  that  empire      The  author°t^-  for  me  to  stnde  over  them  without  mlimB 

t^Z  Zrve  the  Imp^r  mhuv>ar,.  «!*"'•««  «°  *«  pHe.  though  the  walb  w« 

•^                            ^  Strongly  built  of  hewa  stone,  and  four 

The  first  request  I  made,  after  I  had  inches  thick.     At  the  same  time  the  eoh 

obtained  my  liberty,  was,  that  I  might  peror  had  a  great  desire  that  I  should  see 

have  licence  to  see  Mildendo,  the  metro-  the  magnificence  of  his  palace;  bottbij  I 

polis ;  which  the  emperor  easily  granted  was  not  able  to  do  till  three  days  after, 

me,  but  with  a  special  charge  to  do  no  which  I  spent  in  cutting  down  with  my 

hurt  either  to   the  inhabitants  or  their  knife  some  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  royal 

houses.     The  people  had  notice  by  pro-  park,  about  an  hundred  yards  distant  from 

clamation  of  my  design  to  visit  the  town,  the  city.  Of  these  trees  I  made  two  stooh, 

The  wall,  which  encompassed  it,  is  two  each  about  three  feet  high,  and  stroog 

feet  and  a  half  high,  and  at  least  eleren  enough  to  bear  my-  weight.     The  people 

inches  broad,  so  that  a  coach  and  horses  having  received  notice  a  second  time,  I 

may  be  driven  yery  safely  round  it;  and  went  again  through  the  city  to  thepalace 

it  is  flanked  with  strong  towers  at  ten  feet  with  my  two  stools  in  my  hands.  Trhen  I 

distance.     I  stept  over  the  great  western  came  to  the  side  of  the  outer  eourt,  I  stood 

gate,  and  passed  very  gendy,  and  sideling,  upon  one  stool,  and  took  the  other  in  my 

through  the  two  principal  streets,  only  in  hand  :    I  lifted  tliis  over  tbe  rooC,  and 

my  short  waistcoat,  for  fear  of  damaging  gently  set  it  down  on  the  space  betwees 

the  roofs  and  eaves  of  the  houses  with  the  the  first  and  second  court,  which  was 

skirts  of  my  coat,    I  walked  with  the  nt-  eighty  feet  wide :  I  then  stept  over  the 

most  drcumspectioQ  to  avoid  treading  on  building  very  conveniently  from  one  stool 

any  straggler,  who  might  remain  in  the  to  the  other,  and  draw  up  the  fiist  after 

streets :   although  the  orders  were  very  me  with  a  hooked  stick.     By  this  ooDtri« 

strict,  that  all  people  should  keep  in  their  vance  I  got  into  the  inmost  cosit;  and, 

houses  ai  their  own  peril.     The  garret  lying  down  upon  my  side,  I  applied  my 

windows  and  tops  of  houses  were  so  face  to  the  windows  of  the  middle  stories, 

crowded  with  spectators,  that  1  thought  in  which  were  left  open  on  purpose,  and  cUe- 

all  my  travels  I  had  not  seen  a  more  po*  covered  the  most  splendid  apartmeototbat 

pulous  place.  The  city  is  an  exact  square,  can  be  imagined.     There  I  saw  the  cb- 

each  side  of  the  wall  being  five  hundred  press  and  the  young  princes  in  their  s^ 

feet  long.    The  two  great  streets,  which  veral  lodgings  with  their  chief  atteadasts 

run  cross  and  divide  it  into  four  quarters,  about  them.     Her  imperial  majesty  iras 

are  five  feet  wide.     The  lanes  and  alleys,  pleased  to  smile  very  graciously  upoame, 

which  I  could  not  enter,  but  only  riewed  and  gave  me  out  of  the  window  her  had 

them  as  I  passed,  are   from  twelve  to  to  kiss. 

eighteen  inches.    The  town  is  capable  of  But  I  shall  not  anticipate  the  reader 

holding  five  hundred  thousand  souls;  the  with  further  descriptions  of  this  kisd,  be- 

houses  are  from  three  to  five  stories :  the  cause  1  reserve  them  for  a  greater  woik, 

shojps  and  markets  well  provided.  which  is  now  almost  ready  for  the  press, 

The  emperor*8  palace  is  in  the  centre  of  containing  a  general  description  of  this  em- 

the  city,  where  the  two  great  streets  meet,  pire,  from  its  first  erection,  throi^  a  loog 

It  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  two  feet  high,  series  of  princes,  with  a  particular  account 

and  twenty  feet  distance  from  the  build-  of  their  wars  and  politics,  laws,  learning, 

ings*    I  had  his  majesty's  permission  to  and   religion,   their   plants  and  animals, 

step  over  this  wall ;  and  the  space  being  their  peculiar  manners  and  customs,  with 

so  wide  between  that  and  the  palace,  I  other  matters  very   curious  and  useful ; 

could  easily  view  it  on  every  side.     The  my  chief  design  at  present  beiog  only  to 

outward  court  is  a  square  of  forty  feet,  relate  such  events  and  transacdons,  as  hap- 

and  includes  two  other  courts  ;  in  the  in-  pened  to  the  public  or  myself,  during  a 

most  are  the  royal  apartments,  which  I  residence  of  about  nine  months  in  that 

was  very  desirous  to  see,  but  found  it  ex*  empire. 
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One  morning,  about  a  fortnight  afWr  I 
had  obtained  my  liberty,  Reidresol,  prin- 
cipal secretary  of  state  (as  they  style  him) 
for  private  affairs,  came  to  my  house  at- 
tended only  by  one  servant.     He  ordered 
his  coach  to  wait  at  a  distance,  and  de- 
sired, I  would  give  him  an  hour's  au* 
dience ;  which  I  readily  consented  to,  on 
account  of  his  quality  and  personal  me- 
rits, as  well  as  of  the  many  good  offices 
he  had  done  me  during  my  solicitations 
at  court.     I  offered  to  lie  down,  that  he 
might  the  more  conveniently  reach  my 
ear ;  but  he  chose  rather  to  let  me  hold 
him  in   my  hand  during  our  conversa- 
tion.    He  began  with  compliments  on 
my  liberty;   said   he  might  pretend  to 
8ome  merit  in  it;    but  however  added, 
that,   if  it   had  not  been   for  the  pre- 
aent  situation  of  things  at  court,  perhaps  I 
might  not  have  obtained  it  so  soon.  For, 
said  he,  as  flourishing  a  condition  as  we 
may  appear  to  be  in  to  foreigners,  we 
labour  under  two  mighty  evils ;  a  violent 
faction  at  home,  and  the  danger  of  an  in- 
vasion  by    a  most  potent  enemy  from 
abroad.     As  to  the  first,  you  are  to  un- 
derstand, that  for  above  seventy  moons 
past  there  have  been  two  struggling  par- 
ties in  diis  empire,  under  the  names  of 
SVomecbon,  and  Slameektan*  from  the 
high  and  low  heels  of  their  shoes,  by 
which  they  distinguish  themselves.    It  is 
alleged  indeed,  that  the  high  heels  are 
most  agreeable  to  our  ancient  constitution ; 
but,  however  this  be,  his  majesty  is  de- 
termined to  make  use  only  of  low  heels 
in  the  administration  of  the  government, 
and  all  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  crown, 
-as  you  cannot  but  observe;   and  parti- 
cularly, that  his  majesty's  imperial  heels 
are  lower  at  least  by  a  divrr  than  any 
of  his  court  (dmrr  is  a  measure  about 
the  fourteenth  part  of  an  inch.)   The  ani- 
.  mosities  between  these  two  parties  run  so 
high,  that  they  will  neither  eat  nor  drink, 
nor  talk  with  each  other.     We  compute 
the  Tramecksanj  or  high  heels,  to  exceed 
us  in  number ;  but  the  power  is  wholly 
on  our  side.     We  apprehend  his  imperial 
highness,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  to  have 
some  tendency  towards  the  high-heels ;  at 
least,  we  can  plainly  discover,  that  one  of 
his  heels  is  higher  than  the  other,  whidi 


gives  him  a  hobble  in  Ins  gait.    Now,  in 
the  midst  of  these  intestine  disquiets  we 
are  threatened  with  an  invasion  from  the 
island  of  Blefuscu,  which  is   the  other 
great  empire  of  the  universe,  almost  as 
large  and  powerful  as  this  of  his  majesty. 
For  as  to  what  we  have  heard  you  affirm, 
that  there  are  other  kingdoms  and  states 
in  the  world,  inhabited  by  human  crea- 
tures as  large  as  yourself,  our  philoso- 
phers are  in  much  doubt,  and  would  ra- 
ther conjecture  that  you  dropped  from  the 
moon,  or  one  of  the  stars ;  because  it  is 
certain,  that  an  hundred  mortals  of  your 
bulk  would,  in  a  short  time,  destroy  all 
the  fruits  and  cattle  of  his  majesty's  do- 
minions:   besides,  our  histories  of  six 
thousand  moons  make  no  mention  of  any 
other  regions,  than  the  great  empires  of 
Lilliput    and    Blefuscu.      Which    two 
mighty  powers  have,  as  I  was  going  to 
tell  you,  been  engaged  in  a  most  obsti^ 
nate  war  for  six  and  thirty  moons  past; 
It  began  upon  the  following  occasion :  it 
is  allowed  on  all  hands,  that  the  primitive 
way  of  breaking  eggs,  before  we  ate  them, 
was  upon  the  largest  end ;  but  his  present 
majesty's  grandfather,  while  he  was  a  boy, 
going  to  eat  an  eeg,  and  breaking  it  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  practice,  happened 
to  cut  one  of  his  fingers.   Whereupon  the 
emperor,  his  father,  published  an  edict, 
commanding  all  his  subjects,  upon  great 
penalties,  to  break  the  smaller  end  of  their 
eggs.     The  people  so  highly  resented  this 
law,  that  our  histories  teUs  us,  there  have 
been  six  rebellions  raised  on  that  account; 
wherein  one  emperor  lost  his  life  and  an- 
other his  crown.   These  civil  commotions 
were  constantly  fomented  by  the  moaarehi* 
of  Blefuscu ;  and  when  they  were  quelled, 
the  exiles  always  fled  for  refuge  to  that 
empire.    It  is  computed  that  eleven  thou"' 
sand  persons  have  at  several  times  suffered' 
death,  rather  than  submit  to  break  their 
eggs,  at  the  smaller  end.    Many  hundred 
lai^    volumes    have     been     published 
upon    this   controversy;   but  the  books 
of   the     Big-endians    have     been    long 
forbidden,    and    the    whole  party    ren- 
dered incapable  by  law  of  holding  em- 
ployments.    During  the  course  of  these 
troubles,  the  emperors  of  Blefuscu  did 
frequently  expostulate  by  their  ambaasa- 


*  High-church  and  Low-church,  or  Whig  and  Tory.  As  every  accidental  difference  between  man 
and  man  in  person  and  circumstances  is  by  this  work  rendered  extremely  contemptible;  so  specu- 
lative difference*  are  shewn  to  be  equally  ridiculous,  when  the  zeal  with  which  they  are  opposed 
and  defended  too  much  exceeds  their  importance. 
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don,  accusing  us  of  making  a  schism  in 
religion  by  offending  agamst  a  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  our  great  profit  Lud- 
trog,  in  the  fifty-fourth  chapter  of  the 
Blundecral  (which  is  their  Alcoran.) 
This  however  is  thought  to  be  a  mere 
strain  upon  the  text ;  for  the  words  are 
these ;  **  That  all  true  believers  break 
*^  their  egg<%  at  the  convenient  end."  And 
which  is  the  convenient  end,  should,  in 
my  humble  opiaion,  be  left  to  every  man*s 
conscience,  or  at  least  in  the  power  of  the 
chief  magistrate  to  determine.  Now,  the 
Big-endian  exiles  have  found  so  much 
credit  in  the  emperor  of  Blefuscu's  court, 
and  so  much  private  assistance  and  en- 
couragement from  their  party  t^ere  at 
home,  that  a  bloody  war  hath  been  car- 
ried on  between  the  two  empires  for  six- 
and-thirty  moons,  with  various  success ; 
during  which  time  we  have  lost  forty  ca- 
pital ships,  and  a  much  greater  number 
of  smaller  vessels,  together  with  thirty 
thouftand  of  our  best  seamen  aiid  sol- 
diers ;  and  the  damage  received  by  the 
enemy  is  reckoned  to  be  somewhat  greater 
than  ours.  However,  they  have  now 
equipped  a  numerous  fleet,  and  are  just 
preparing  to  make  a  descent  upon  us ; 
and  his  imperial  majesty,  placing  a  great 
confidence  in  your  valour  and  strength, 
hath  commanded  me  to  lay  this  account 
of  his  affairs  before  you. 

I  desired  the  secretary  to  present  my 
humble  duty  to  the  emperor,  and  to  let 
him  know,  that  I  thought  it  would  not 
become  me,  who  was  a  foreigner,  to  in- 
terfere with  parties ;  but  1  was  ready  with 
the  hazard  of  my  life  to  defend  his  per- 
son and  state  against  all  invaders*. 

CHAP.  V. 

The  author y  by  an  exirojordinm^  slratd" 
gem  'prevents  an  invasion.  A  high  iilie 
of  honour  is  conferred  upon  him.  Am- 
bassadors amve  from  the  emperor  of 
J^lefusciL,  and  sue  for  peace,  Theem^ 
presses  upartmenlonfire  by  anacddenl ; 
Uie  autfior  vislrumental  in  saving  ilie 
i^st  of  the  palace. 

The  empire  of  Blefuscu  is  an  island, 
situated  to  the  north-east  side  of  Lilliput, 
from  whence  it  is  parted  only  by  a  chan- 
nel of  eight  hundred  yards  wide.  I  had 
not  yet  seen  it,  and  upon  this  notice  of 
an  intended  invasion,  I  avoided  appear- 


ing on  that  side  of  the  coast,  for  for  of 
being  discovered  by  some  of  the  eneosyV 
bhips,  who  had  received  no   intelligence 
of  me,  all  intercourse    between  the  two 
empires    having    been  strictly  forbiddei 
during  the  war  upoa  pain  of  death,  and 
an  embargo  laid  by  our  emperor  upoa  ill 
vessels  whatsoever.       I  communicated  to 
his  majesty  a  project  I  formed  of  seizio^ 
the  enemy's  whole  fleet ;  which  oursoouls 
assured  us,  lay  at  aochor  in  the  iurboor 
ready  to  sail  with  the  first  fair  wiod.    I 
consulted  the  most  experienced  seamen 
upon  the  depth  of  the  channel,  wkich 
they  had  often  plummed ;  who  told  me, 
that^in  the  middle,  at  high  water,  it  was 
seventy  glumgluffs  deep,  which  is  about 
bix  feet  of  Europeau   measure;  and  the 
rest  of  it  fifty   glumgl^fs  at  mofL    I 
walked  towards  the  north-east  coast,  over 
against  Blefusou  ;  where,  Ijiag  down  he- 
hind  a  hillock,  1  took  out  my  small  per- 
spective-glass, and  viewed  the  enemy's 
fleet  at  anchor,  consisting  oC  about  fifty 
men  of  war,  and  a  great  number  of  traoi- 
ports ;  I  theu  came  back  to  my  house, 
and  gave  orders   (fer  which  I  had  a  war- 
rant) for  a  great  quantity  of  the  stroo^ 
cable  and  bars  of  iron.     The  cable  was 
about  as  thick  as  packthread,  aodthe  birs 
of  the  length  and  size  of  a  knitting  needle. 
I  trebled  the  cable  to  make  it  stronger, 
and  for  the  same  reason  I  twisted  three  of 
the  iron  bars  together,  bending  the  ex- 
tremities into  a  hook.      Having  thus  fixed 
fifty  hooks   to  as  many  cables,  I  went 
back  to  the  north-east  coast,   and  putdog 
ofl  my  coat,  shoes,  and  stockings,  walked 
into  the  sea  in  my  leathern  jerkin,  about 
half  an  hour  before  high  water.    I  waded 
with  what  haste  1  could,  and  swam  iothe 
middle  about    thirty    yards,    till  I   felt 
ground ;  1  arrived  at  the  fleet  in  less  than 
half  an  hour.  The  enemy  was  sofngbted, 
when  they  saw  me,  that  they  lept  out  of 
their   ships,  and  swam   to  shore,  where 
they  could  not  be  fewer  than  thirty  tliou- 
sand  souls :  I  then  took  my  tackling,  aJid, 
fasieninga  hook  to  the  whole  at  the  prow 
of  each,  1  tied  all  the  cords  together  at 
the  end.     While  I  was   thus  employed, 
the   enemy   discharged  several  thousand 
arrows,  many  of  which  stuck  in  my  hands 
and   face;    and,   besides    the  excessive 
smart,  gave  me  much  disturbance  in  my 
work.     My   greatest    apprehension  was 
for  mine  eyes,  which  I  should  have  inlal- 


♦  Gulliver,  without  examining  the  subjet  t  of  dispute,  readily  engaged  to  defeod  the  esipero'' 
against  invasion  :  because  he  knew  thai  uo  such  tnonarcb  had  a  ii^Xxi  to  iuvade  Che  duAiaioa*  ^ 
aaother,  fur  the  propagation  o)  t.^  tli. 
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liUy  lost,  if  I  had  not  suddenly  thought 
of  an  expedient.  I  kept  among  other  lit- 
tle necessaries,  a  pair  of  spectacles  in  a 
private  pocket,  which,  as  I  observed  be- 
fore, had  escaped  the  emperor's  searches. 
These  I  took  out  and  fastened  as  strongly 
as  I  could  upon  my  nose,  and  thus  armed 
went  on  boldly  with  my  work,  in  spite  of 
the  enemy's  arrows,  many  of  which  struck 
against  the  glasses  of  my  spectacles,  but 
without  any  other  effect,  farther  than  a 
little  tq  discompose  them.  I  had  now 
fastened  all  the  hooks,  and  taking  the  knot 
in  my  hand  began  to  pull ;  but  not  a 
ship  would  stir,  for  they  were  all  too  fast 
held  by  their  anchors,  so  that  the  boldest 
part  of  my  enterprise  remained.  I  there- 
fore let  go  the  cord,  and  leaving  the 
hooks  fixed  to  the  ships,  I  resolutely  cut 
with  my  knife  the  cables  that  fastened  the 
anchors,  receiving  above  two  hundred 
shots  in  my  face  and  hands ;  then  I  took 
up  the  knotted  end  of  the  cables,  to  which 
my  hooks  were  tied,  and  with  great  ease 
drew  fifty  of  the  enemy's  largest  men  of 
war  after  me. 

The  Blefuscudians,  who  had  not  the 
least  imagination  of  what  I  intended,  were 
at  first  confounded  with  astonishment. 
They  had  seen  me  cut  the  cables,  and 
thought  my  design  was  only  to  let  the 
ships  run  adrift,  or  fall  foul  on  each  other ; 
but  when  they  perceived  the  whole  fleet 
moving  in  order,  and  saw  me  pulling  at 
the  end,  they  set  up  such  a  scream  of 
grief  and  despair,  as  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  describe  or  conceive.  When  I  had 
got  out  of  danger,  I  stopt  awhile  to  pick 
out  the  arrows  that  stuck  in  my  hands 
and  face ;  and  rubbed  on  some  of  the 
same  ointment  that  was  given  me  at  my 
first  arrival,  as  1  have  formerly  mentioned. 
I  then  took  off  my  spectacles,  and  waiting 
about  an  hour,  till  the  tide  was  a  little 
fallen,  I  waded  through  the  middle  with 
my  cargo,  and  arrived  safe  at  the  royal 
port  of  Lilliput. 

The  emperor  and  his  whole  court  stood 
on  the  shore  expecting  the  issue  of  this 
great  adventure.  They  saw  the  ships 
move  forward  in  a  large  half-moon,  but 
could  not  discern  me,  who  was  up  to  my 
breast  in  water.  When  I  advanced  to 
the  middle  of  the  channel,  they  were  yet 
in  more  pain,  because  I  was  under  water 
to  my  neck.  The  emperor  concluded  me 
to  be  drowned,  and  that  the  enemy's  fleet 
was  approaching  in  a  hostile  manner ;  but 
ha  was  soon  eased  of  his  fears,  for  the 


channel  growing  shallower  every  step  I 
made,  I  came  in  a  short  time  within  hear- 
ing ;  and  holding  up  the  end  of  the  cable, 
by  which  the  fleet  was  fastened,  I  cried  in 
a  loud  voice,  "  Long  live  the  most  puis- 
sant emperor  of  Lilliput !"  This  great 
prince  received  me  at  my  landing  with  all 
possible  encomiums,  and  created  me  a 
nardac  upon  the  spot,  which  is  the  highest 
title  of  honour  among  them. 

His  majesty  desired  I  would  take  some 
other  opportunity  of  bringing  all  the  rest 
of  his  enemy's  ships  into  his  ports.  And 
so  unmeasurable  is  the  ambition  of  princes, 
that  he  seemed  to  think  on  nothing  less 
than  reducing  the  whole  empire  of  Ble-* 
fuscu  into  a  province,  and  governing  it  by 
a  viceroy ;  of  destroying  the  Big-endian 
exiles,  and  compelling  that  people  to 
break  the  smaller  end  of  their  eggs,  by 
which  he  would  remain  the  sole  monarcn 
of  the  whole  world.  But  I  endeavoured 
to  divert  him  from  this  design,  by  many 
arguments  drawn  from  the  topics  of  policy 
as  well  as  justice:  and  I  plainly  pro- 
tested, that  I  would  never  b^  an  instru- 
ment of  bringing  a  free  and  brave  peo- 
ple into  slavery.  And  when  the  matter 
was  debated  in  council,  the  wisest  part 
of  the  ministry  were  of  my  opinion. 

This  open  bold  declaration  of  mine 
was  so  opposite  to  the  schemes  and  poli- 
tics of  his  imperial  majesty,  that  he  could 
never  forgive  me ;  he  mentioned  it  in  a 
very  artful  manner  at  council,  where  I 
was  told  that  some  of  the  wisest  appeared 
at  least  by  their  silence  to  be  of  my  opi- 
nion ;  but  others,  who  were  my  secret 
enemies,  could  not  forl^ear  some  expres- 
sions, which  by  a  side-wind  reflected  on 
me.  And  from  this  time  began  an  in« 
trigue  between  his  majesty  and  a  junto 
of  ministers  maliciously  bent  against  me, 
which  broke  out  in  less  than  two  months, 
and  had  like  to  have  ended  in  my  utter 
destruction.  Of  so  little  weight  are  the 
greatest  services  to  princes,  when  put  into 
the  balance  with  a  refusal  to  gratify  their 
passions. 

About  three  weeks  after  this  exploit, 
there  arrived  a  solemn  embassy  from  Ble- 
fuscu,  with  humble  offers  of  a  peace; 
which  was  30on  concluded  upon  condi- 
tions very  advantageous  to  our  emperor, 
wherewith  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader. 
There  were  six  ambassadors,  wiiha  train 
of  about  five  hundred  persons  ;  and  their 
entry  was  very  magnificent,  suitable  to  the 
grandeur  of  their  master,  and  the  import- 
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ance  of  iheir  business.  When  iheir  treaty 
was  finished,  wherein  I  did  them  several 
good  offices  by  the  credit  I  now  had,  or 
at  least  appeared  to  have  at  court,  their 
excellencies,  who  were  privately  told 
how  much  I  had  been  their  friend,  made 
me  a  visit  in  form.  They  began  with 
many  compliments  upon  my  valour  and 
generosity,  invited  me  to  that  kingdom  in 
the  emperor  their  master*s  name,  and  de- 
sired me  to  shew  them  some  proofs  of  my 
prodigious  strength,  of  which  they  had 
neard  so  many  wonders ;  wherein  I  rea- 
dily obliged  them,  but  shall  not  trouble 
the  reader  with  the  particulars. 

When  I  had  for  some  time  entertained 
their  excellencies  to  their  infinite  satisfac- 
tion and  surprise,  I  desired  they  would 
do  me  the  honour  to  present  my  most 
humble  respects  to  the  emperor  their  mas- 
ter, the  renown  of  whose  virtues  had  so 
justly  filled  the  whole  world  with  admi- 
ration, and  whose  royal  person  I  resolved 
to  attend  before  I  returned  to  my  own 
country :  accordingly  the  next  time  I  had 
the  honour  to  see  our  emperor,  I  desired 
his  general  licence  to  wait  on  the  Blefus- 
Gudian  monarch,  which  he  was  pleased 
to  grant  me,  as  1  conld  plainly  perceive, 
in  a  very  cold  manner :  but  could  not 
guess  the  reason,  till  I  had  a  whisper 
from  a  certain  person,  that  Flimnap  and 
Bolgolam  had  represented  my  intercourse 
with  those  ambassadors  as  a  mark  of  dis- 
affection, from  which  I  am  sure  my  heart 
was  wholly  free.  And  this  was  the  first 
time  1  began  to  conceive  some  imperfect 
idea  of  courts  and  ministers. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  these  ambas- 
sadors spoke  to  roe  by  an  interpreter,  the 
languages  of  both  empires  differing  as 
much  from  each  other  as  any  two  in  Eu- 
rope, and  each  nation  priding  itself  upon 
the  antiquity,  beauty,  and  energy  of  their 
own  tongues,  with  an  avowed  contempt 
for  that  of  their  neighbour ;'  yet  our  em- 
peror, standing  upon  the  advantage  he 
nad  got  by  the  seizure  of  their  fleet,  ob- 
liged them  to  deliver  their  credentials,  and 
make  their  speech  in  the  Lilliputian 
tongue.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
from  the  great  intercourse  of  trade  and 
commerce  between  both  realms,  fVom  the 
continual  reception  of  exiles,  which  is 
mutual  among  them,  and  from  the  cus- 
tom in  each  empire  to  send  their  young 
nobility  and  richer  gentry  to  the  other,  in 
order  to  polish  themselves  by  seeing  the 
world|  and  understanding  men  and  man* 


ners ;  there  are  few  persons  of  distbo 
tion,  or  merchants,  or  seamen,  who  dwell 
in  the  maritime  parts  but  what  can  bo\d 
conversation  in  both  tongues ;  as  I  foood 
some  weeks  after,  when  I  went  to  pij 
my  respects  to  the  emperor  of  Blefosct, 
which  in  the  midst  of  great  misfortunei. 
through  the  malice  of  my  enemies,  proved 
a  very  happy  adventure  to  me,  as  I  shall 
relate  in  its  proper  place. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  when 
I  signed  those  articles  upon  which  I  reco* 
vered  my  liberty ;  there  weie  some  which 
I  disliked,  upon  account  of  their  being  loo 
servile,  neither  could  any  thing  but  an 
extreme  necessity  have  forced  roe  to  sub- 
mit. But  being  now  a  nardac  of  iht 
highest  rank  in  that  empire,  such  offices 
were  looked  upon  as  below  my  digaity, 
and  the  emperor  (to  do  him  justice)  ne- 
ver once  mentioned  tbem  to  me.  How- 
ever it  was  not  long  before  I  had  an  op- 
rortunity  of  doing  his  majesty,  al\east  as 
then  thought,  a  most  signal  service.  I 
was  alarmed  at  midnight  with  the  cria^  of 
many  hundred  people  at  my  door;  by 
which  being  suddenly  awaked,  I  was  in 
some  kind  of  terror.  I  heard  the  word 
burglum  repeated  incessantly :  several  of 
the  emperor's  court  making  tbeir  way 
through  the  crowd,  entreated  me  to  come 
immediately  to  the  palace,  wliere  her  im- 
perial majesty's  apartment  was  on  fire  by 
the  carelessness  of  a  maid  of  honour,  who 
fell  asleep  while  she  was  reading  a  ro- 
mance. I  got  up  in  an  instant ;  and  or- 
ders being  given  to  clear  the  way  before 
me,  and  it  being  likewise  a  moonshine 
night,  I  made  a  shift  to  get  to  the  palace 
without  trampling  on  any  of  the  people. 
I  found  they  had  already  applied  lad£rs 
to  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  and  were 
well  provided  with  buckets,  but  the  wa- 
ter was  at  some  distance.  These  backets 
were  about  the  size  of  a  large  thimble, 
and  the  poor  people  supplied  roe  with 
them  as  fast  as  they  could ;  but  the  flame 
was  so  violent  that  they  did  little  good. 
I  might  easily  have  stifled  it  with  my  coat, 
which  I  unfortunately  left  behind  roe  for 
haste,  aqd  came  away  only  in  my  leathern 
jerkin.  The  case  seemed  wholly  despe- 
rate and  deplorable^  and  this  magnificent 
palace  would  have  infallibly  been  burnt 
down  to  the  ground,  if  by  a  preienoe  of 
mind  unusual  to  me,  I  had  not  suddenly 
thought  of  an  expedient.  I  had  the  even- 
ing before  drank  plentifully  of  a  nost 
delicious  wine,  called  ^iinignm  (the  BW* 
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(ViscudiaDS  call  it  Jlunec^  but  ours  is  es- 
teemed the  better  sort)  which  is  very  diu- 
retic. By  the  luckiest  chaace  in  the 
world  I  had  not  discharged  myself  of  any 
part  of  it.  The  heat  I  had  contracted  by, 
coming  very  near  the  flames,  and  by  my 
labouring  to  quench  them,  made  the  wine 
begin  to  operate  by  urine;  which  I 
voided  in  such  a  quantity,  and  applied  so 
well  to  the  proper  places,  that  in  three 
minutes  the  fire  was  wholly  extinguished, 
and  the  rest  of  that  noble  pile,  which  had 
cost  HO  many  ages  in  erecting,  preserved 
from  destruction. 

It  was  now  day-light,  and  I  returned  to 
my  house,  without  waiting  to  congratu- 
late with  the  emperor;  because,  although 
I  had  done  a  very  eminent  piece  of  ser- 
vice, yet  I  could  not  tell  how  his  majesty 
might  resent  the  manner  by  which  I  had 
performed  it:  for,  by  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm,  it  is  capital  in  any  per- 
son, of  what  quality  soever,  to  make  wa- 
ter within  the  precincts  of  the  palace.  But 
I  was  a  little  comforted  by  a  message 
from  his  majesty,  that  he  would  give  or- 
ders to  the  grand  justiciary  for  passing 
my  pardon  in  form;  which,  however,  I 
could  not  obtain.  And  I  was  privately 
assured,  that  the  empress,  conceiving  the 
greatest  abhorrence  of  what  I  had  done, 
removed  to  the  most  distant  side  of  the 
court,  firmly  resolved  that  those  build- 
ings should  never  be  repaired  for  her  use  ; 
and,  in  the  presence  of  her  chief  confi- 
dants, could  not  forbear  vowing  revenge. 

CHAP.  VI. 

iJfUie  inhabitants  of  Lilliput ;  their  learn- 
ings laws,  and  aistoms  ;  the  manner  of 
educating  their  children.  The  atUhor's 
way  of  living  in  that  countrt/.  His  vin- 
dication of  a  great  lady* 

Although  I  intend  to  leave  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  empire  to  a  particular  treatise, 
yet  in  the  mean  time  1  am  content  to  gra- 
tify the  curious  reader  with  some  general 
ideas.  As  the  common  size  of  the  na- 
tives is  somewhat  under  six  inches  high, 
so  there  is  an  exact  proportion  in  all  other 
animals,  as  well  as  plants  and  trees :  for  in- 
stance, the  tallest  horses  and  oxen  are  be- 
tween four  and  five  inches  in  height,  the 
sheep  an  inch  and  a  half,  more  or  less  ; 
their  geese  about  the  bigness  of  a  spar- 
row, and  so  the  several  gradations  down- 
wardsy  till   you   come    to   the  smallest. 


which  to  my  sight  were  almost  invisible^; 
but  nature  hath  adapted  the  eyes  of  the 
Lilliputians  to  all  objects  proper  for  their 
view  :  they  see  with  great  exactness,  but 
at  no  great  distance.  And,  to  shew  the 
sharpness  of  their  sight  towards  objects 
that  are  near,  I  have  been  much  pleased 
with  observing  a  cook  pulling  a  lark, 
which  was  not  so  large  as  a  common  fly  ; 
and  a  young  girl  threading  an  invisible 
needle  with  invisible  silk.  Their  -tallest 
trees  are  about  seven  feet  high :  I  mean 
some  of  those  in  the  great  royal  park,  the 
tops  whereof  I  could  but  just  reach  with 
my  fist  clenched.  The  other  vegetables 
are  in  the  same  proportion  ;  but  this  I  leave 
to  the  reader*s  imagination. 

I  shall  say  but  little  at  present  of  their 
learning,  which  for  many  ages  hath  flou* 
rishcd  in  all  its  branches  among  them ; 
but  their  manner  of  writing  is  very  pecu- 
liar, being  neither  from  the  left  to  the 
right,  like  the  Europeans  ;  nor  from  the 
right  to  the  left,  like  the  Arabians ;  nor 
from  up  to  down,  like  the  Chinese :  but 
aslant  from  one  corner  of  the  paper  to  the 
other,  like  ladies  in  England. 

They  bury  their  dead  with  their  heads 
directly  downwards,  because  they  hold 
an  opinion,  that  fn  eleven  thousand 
moons  they  are  all  to  rise  again,  in  which 
period  the  earth  (which  thoy  conceive  to 
be  flat)  will  turn  upside  down,  and  by 
this  means  they  shall  at  their  resurrection 
be  found  ready  standing  on  their  feet. 
The  learned  among  them  confess  the  ab- 
surdity of  this  doctrine,  but  the  prac- 
tice still  continues  in  compliance  to  the 
vulgar. 

There  are  some  laws  and  customs  in 
this   empire" very  peculiar;   and  if  they 
were  not  so  directly  contrary  to  those  of 
my  own  dear  country,' I  should  be  tempt- 
ed to  say  a  little  in  their  justification.    It 
is  only  to  be  wished  they  were  as  well 
executed.     The  first  I  shall  mention  re- 
lates  to  informers.     All  crimes  against 
the  state  are  punished  here  with  the  ut- 
most severity  ;  but,  if  the  person  accused 
maketh  his  innocence  plainly  to  appear 
upon  his  trial,  the  accuser  is  immediately 
put  to  an  ignominious  death:  and  out  of 
his  goods  or  lands  the  innocent  person  is 
quadruply  recompensed  for  the   loss  of 
his  time,  for  the  danger  he  underwent, 
for  the  hardships  of   bis  imprisoninefit, 
and  for  all  the  charges  he  hath  been  at  in 
making  his  defence.    Or,  if  that  fu  id  be 
deficient,  it  is  largely  supplied  by  the 

2X« 
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crown.    The  emperor  also  coofers  on  him  sword  sheathed  in  her  left,  to  shew  skii 

9ome  public  mark  of  his  favour,  and  pro-  more  disposed  to  reward  than  to  paniiL 

claroation  is  made  of  bis  innocence  through  In  choosing  persons  for  all  employment, 

the  whole  city.  they  have  more  regard  to  good  morals 

They  look  upon  fraud  as  a  greater  crime  than  to  great  abilities  ;  for  since  govem- 
than  theft,  and  therefore  seldom  fail  to  ment  is  necessary  to  mankind,  they  be- 
punish  it  with  death ;  for  they  allege,  lieve  that  the  common  size  of  human  aa- 
that  care  and  vigilance,  with  a  very  com-  derstandings  is  fitted  to  some  station  or 
mon  understanding,  may  preser\'e  a  man*s  other,  and  that  Providence  never  intend* 
goods  from  thieves,  but  honesty  has  no  ed  to  make  the  management  of  public  af- 
fence  against  superior  cunning ;  and  it  is  fairs  to  be  a  mystery,  comprehended  only 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  perpetual  by  a  few  persons  of  sublime  genius,  of 
intercourse  of  buying  and  selling,  and  which  there  seldom  are  three  bom  in  an 
dealing  upon  credit ;  where  fraud  is  per-  age :  but  they  suppose  truth,  jnstioe, 
mitted  and  connived  at,  or  hath  no  law  temperance,  and  the  like,  to  be  in  every 
to  punish  it,  the  honest  dealer  is  always  man*s  power,  the  practice  of  which  vir- 
undone,  and  the  knave  gets  the  advantage,  tues,  assisted  by  experience  and  a  good 
I  remember  when  I  was  once  interceding  intention,  would  qualify  any  man  for  the 
with  the  king  for  a  criminal,  who  had  service  of  his  country,  except  where  a 
wronged  his  master  of  a  great  sum  of  mo-  course  of  study  is  required.  But  tbey 
ney,  which  he  had  received  by  order,  and  thought, the  want  of  moral  virtues  was  so 
ran  away  with;  and  happening  to  tell  his  far  from  being  supplied  by  superior  en- 
majesty,  by.  way  of  extenuation,  that  it  dowments  of  the  mind,  that  employments 
was  only  a  breach  of  trust ;  the  emperor  could  never  be  put  into  such  dangerous 
thought  it  monstrous  in  me  to  offer  as  a  hands  as  those  of  persons  so  qualified ; 
defence  the  greatest  aggravation  of  the  and  at  least,  that  the  mistakes  committed 
crime;  and  truly  I  had  little  to  say  in  by  ignorance,  in  a  virtuous  disposidon, 
return,  farther  than  the  common  an-  would  never  be  of  such  fatal  oonie- 
^er,  that  different  nations  had  different  quence  to  the  public  weal»  as  thepiac- 
customs ;  for,  1  confess,  I  was  heartily  tices  of  a  man  whose  inclinations  led  him 
ashamed**  to  be  corrupt,  and  who  had  great  aUlities 

Although  we  usually  call  reward  and  to  manage,  to  multiply*  and  defend  hb 

punishment  the  two  hinges  upon  which  corruptions. 

all  government  turns,  yet  I  could  never  In  like  manner,  the  disbelief  of  a  divine 

observe  this  maxim  to  be  put  in  practice  Providence   renders  a  man  incapable  of 

by  any  nation,  except  that  of  Lilliput.  holding  any  public    station ;  for,  sioce 

Whoever  can  there  bring  sufficient  proof  kings  avowed  themselves  to  be  thedepu- 

that  he  hath  strictly  observed  the  laws  of  ties  of  Providence,  the  Lilliputians  think 

his  country  for  seventy-three  moons,  hath  nothing  can  be  more  absurd  tbao  for  a 

a  claim  to  certain  privileges  according  to  prince  to  employ  such  men  as  disown  the 

his  quality  and  condition  of  life,  with  a  authority  under  which  he  acteth. 

proportionable  sum  of  money  out  of  a  In  relating  tl^ese  and   the   following 

fund  appropriated  for  that  use  ;  he  like-  laws,  I  would  only  be  understood  to  mean 

wise  acquires  the  title  of  Suil  pall,  or  the  original  institiitions,  and  not  the  most 

Legal,  which  is  added  to  his  name,  but  scandalous  corruptions,  into  which  thess 

doth  not  descend  to  his  posterity.     And  people  are  fallen  by  the  degenerate  na- 

these  people  thought  it  a  prodigious  de-  ture  of  man.  For  as  to  that  infamous  prac- 

fect  of  policy  among  us,  when  I  told  tice  of  acquiring  great  employments  by. 

them,  that  our  laws  were  enforced  only  dancing  on  the  ropes,  or  badges  of  favour 

by  penalties,  without  any  mention  of  re-  and  distinction  by  leaping  over  sticks, 

ward.     It  is  upon  this  account  that  the  and  creeping  under  them,  the  reader  is  to 

image  of  justice,  in  their  courU  of  judi-  observe,  that  tbey  were  first  inlioduoed 

cature,  is  formed  with  six  eyes,  two  be-  by  the  grandfather  of  the  emperor  now 

fore,  as  many  behind,  an4  on  each  side  reigning,  and  grew  to  the  present  height 

one»  to  signify  circumspection:   with  a  by   the  gradual  increase,  of   party  anl 

bag  of  gold  open  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  faction. 

capital  *^*  ^^P"'**"®**^  hatli  been  since  passed  by  ubich  $oaie  breaches  of  trust  have  beea««4fi 
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Ingratitude  is  among  them  a  capital 
crime,  as  we  read  it  to  have  been  in  some 
other  countries  :  for  they  reason  thus,  that 
"whoever  makes  ill  returns  to  his  benefac- 
tor, must  needs  be  a  common  enemy  to 
the  rest  of  mankind,  from  whom  he  hafh 
received  no  obligation,  and  therefore  such 
a  man  is  not  fit  to  live. 

Their  notions  relating  to  the  duties  of 
parents  and  children,  differ  extremely  from 
ours.  For  since  the  conjunction  of  male 
and  female  is  founded  upon  the  great  law 
of  nature,  in  order  to  propagate  and  con- 
tinue the  species,  the  Lilliputians  will 
needs  have  it,  that  men  and  women  are 
joined  together  like  other  animals  by  the 
motives  of  concupiscence;  and  that  their 
teqderness  towards  their  young  proceeds 
from  the  like  natural  principle  ;  for  which 
reason  they  will  never  allow,  that  a  child 
is  under  any  obligation  to  his  father  for 
begetting  him,  or  to  his  mother  for  bring- 
ing him  into  the  world,  which,  con- 
sidering the  miseries  of  human  life,  was 
neither  a  benefit  in  itself,  nor  intended  so 
by  his  parents,  whose  thoughts  in  their 
love  encounters  were  otherwise  employ- 
ed. Upon  these,  and  the  like  reasonings, 
their  opinion  is  that  parents  are  the  last 
of  all  others  to  be  trusted  with  the  educa- 
tion of  their  own  children  :  and  there- 
fore they  haVe  in  every  town  public  nur- 
series, where  all  parents,  except  cottagers 
and  labourers,  are  obliged  to  send  their 
infants  of  both  sexes  to  be  reared  and 
educated  when  they  come  to  the  age  of 
twenty  moons,  at  which  time  they  are 
supposed  to  have  some  rudiments  of  do- 
cility. These  schools  are  of  Several  kinds, 
suited  to  different  qualities,  and  to  both 
iexes.  They  have  certain  professors  well 
skilled  in  preparing  children  for  such  a 
condition  of  life  as  befits  the  rank  of  their 
parents,  and  their  own  capacities  as  well 
as  inclination.  I  shall  first  say  something 
of  the  male  nurseries,  and  then  of  the  fe- 
male. 

The  nurseries  for  males  of  noble  or 
eminent  birth  are  provided  with  grave  and 
learned  professors,  and  their  several  de- 
puties. The  clothes  and  food  of  the  chil- 
dren are  plain  and  simple.  They  are  bred 
up  in  the  principles  of  honour,  justice, 
courage,  modesty,  clemency,  religion,  and 
love  of  their  country ;  they  are  always 
employed  in  some  business,  except  in  the 
times  of  eating  and  sleeping,  which  are 
▼ery  short,  and  two  hours  for  diversions, 
consisting  of  bodily  exercises.    They  are 


dressed  by  men  till  four  years  of  age,  and 
then  are  obliged  to  dress  themselves,  al- 
though their  quality  be  ever  so  great,  and 
the  women  attendants,  who  are  aged  pro- 
portionably  to  ours  at  fifty,  perform  only 
the  most  menial  offices.  They  are  never 
suffered  to  converse  with  servants,  but  go 
together  in  smaller  or  greater  numbers  to 
take  their  diversions,  and  always  in  the 
presence  of  a  professor,  or  one  of  his  de- 
puties; whereby  they  avoid  those  early 
bad  impressions  of  folly  and  vice  to  which 
our  children  are  subject.  Their  parents 
are  suffered  to  see  them  only  twice  a  year; 
the  visit  is  to  last  but  an  hour  ;  they  are 
allowed  to  kiss  the  child  at  meeting  and 
parting;  but  a  professor,  who  always 
stands  by  on  those  ocpasions,  will  not 
suffer  them  to  whisper,  or  use  any  fond« 
ling  expressions,  or  bring  any  presents  of 
toys,  sweetmeats,  and  the  like. 

The  pension  from  each  family  for  the 
education  and  entertainment  of  a  child, 
upon  failure  of  due  payment,  is  levied  by 
the  emperor's  officers. 

The  nurseries  for  children  of  ordinary 
gentlemen,  merchants,  traders,  and  han- 
dicrafts, arc  managed  proportionably  after 
the  same  manner,  only  those  designed  for 
trades  are  put  out  apprentices  at  eleven 
years  old,  whereas  those  of  persons  of 
quality  continue  in  their  exercises  till  fif- 
teen, which  answers  to  twenty- one  with 
us :  but  the  confinement  is  gradually  les- 
sened for  the  last  three  years. 

In  the  female  nurseries,  the  young  girls 
of  quality  are  educated  much  like  the 
males,  only  they  are  dressed  by  orderly 
servants  of  their  own  sex  ;  but  always  in 
the  presence  of  a  professor  or  deputy,  till 
they  come  to  dress  themselves,  which  is  at 
five  years  old.  And  if  it  be  found,  that 
these  nurses  ever  presume  to  entertain  the 
girls  with  frightful  or  foolish  stories,  or 
the  common  follies  practised  by  chamber- 
maids among  us,  they  are  publicly  whip- 
ped thrice  about  the  city,  imprisoned  for 
a  year,  and  banished  for  life  to  the  most 
desolate  part  of  the  country.  Thus  the 
young  ladies  there  are  as  much  ashamed 
of  being  cowards  and  fools  as  the  men, 
and  despise  all  personal  ornaments  beyond 
decency  and  cleanliness:  neither  did  t 
perceive  any  difference  in  their  education, 
made  by  their  difference  of  sex,  only  that 
the  exercises  of  the  females  were  not  al- 
together so  robust ;  and  that  some  rules 
were  given  them  relating  to  domestic  life^ 
and       smsller  compass  oC  Uajl^^^^^s^ 
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enjoined  them  ;  for  their  maxim  is,  that,  usually  three  inches  wide,  and  three  (pct 

among  people  of  quality  a  wife  should  be  make  a  piece.    The  sempstresses  took  wf 

alwoys  a  reasonabte  and  agreeable compa-  measure  as  I  lay  on  the  ground,  onestsod- 

nion,  because  she  cannot  always  be  young,  ing  on  my  neck,  and  another  at  my  mid- 

V^hen   the  girls  are  twelve   years   old,  leg,  with  a  strong   cord  extended,  tint 

which  among  them   is  the  marriageable  each  held  by  the  end,  while  a  third  mes« 

an«,  their  parents  or  guardians  take  them  sured  the  length  of  the  cord  with  a  rule 

home  with  great  expressions  of  gratitude  of  an  inch  long.  Then  they  measured  my 

to   the   professors,  and   seldom  without  right  thumb,  and  desired  do  more :  for 

tears  of  the  young  lady  and  her  compa-  by  a  mathematical  computation, that  twice 

nions.  round  the  thumb  is  once  round  the  wrist. 

In  the  nurseries  of  females  of  the  meaner  and  so  on  to  the  neck  and  the  waist,  and 

sort,   the   children  are   instructed  in  all  by  the  help  of  my  old  shirt,  which  I  dis- 

kinds  of  works  proper  for  their  sex,  and  played  on  the  ground  before  them  for  a 

their  several  degrees:  those  intended  for  pattern,  they  fitted  me  exactly.    Three 

apprentices  are  dismissed  at  seven  years  hundred    tailors  were  employed  in  the 

old,  thereat  are  kept  to  eleven.  same  manner  to  make  me  clothes;  hut 

The  meaner  families,  who  have  chil-  they  had  another  contrivance  for  taking 
dren  at  these  nurseries,  are  obliged,  besides  my  measure.  I  kneeled  down,  and  they 
their  annual  pension,  which  is  as  low  as  raised  a  ladder  from  the  ground  to  mj 
possible,  to  return  to  the  steward  of  the  neck :  upon  this  {ttdder  one  o(  them 
nursery  a  small  monthly  share  of  their  mounted,  and  let  fall  a  plumb-Une  from 
gettings  to  be  a  portion  for  the  child ;  and  my  collar  to  the  floor»  wluch  just  answer- 
therefore  all  parents  are  limited  in  their  ed  the  length  of  my  coat:  but  my  waist 
expences  by  the  law.  For  the  Lillipu-  and  arms  I  measured  myself.  When  my 
tians  think  nothing  can  be  more  unjust,  clothes  were  finished,  which  was  done  ia 
than  for  people  in  subservience  of  their  my  house  (for  the  largest  of  theirs  woaki 
own  appetites,  to  bring  children  into  the  not  have  been  able  to  hold  them)  they 
world,  and  leave  the  burden  of  support-  looked  like  the  patch- work  made  by  the 
ing  them  on  the  public.  As  to  persons  of  ladies  in  England,  only  that  mine  were  alL 
quality,  they  give  security  to  appropriate  of  a  colour. 

a  certain  sura  for  each  child,  suitable  to        I  had  three  hundred  cook«  to  dren  my 

their  condition;  and  these  funds  are  al-  victuals   in   little   convenient  hau   buih 

ways  managed  with  good  husbandry  and  about  ray  house,  where  they  and  their  fi- 

the  most  exact  justice.  milies  lived,  and  prepared  me  two  dishes 

The  cottagers  and  labourers  keep  their  a-piece.     I   took  up   twenty  waiters  ia 

children  at   home,  their  business  being  my  hand,  and  placed  them  on  the  table; 

only  to  till  and  cultivate  the  earth,  and  an  hundred  more  attended  below  on  (he 

thereforo  their  education  is  of  little  con-  ground,   some  with  dishes  of  meat,  aod 

sequence  to  the  public:  but  the  old  and  some  with  barrels  of  wine  and  other li- 

diseased  among   them  are  supported  by  quors  slung  on  their  shoulders;  all  which 

hospitals:  for  begging  is  a  trade  unknown  the  waiters  above  drew  up,  as  I  wanted, 

in  this  empire.  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  by  certain 

And  here  it  may  perhaps  divert  the  cu-  cords,  as  we  draw  the  bucket  up  a  well 
ricus  reader  to  give  some  account  of  my  in  Europe.  A  dish  of  their  meat  wis  a 
domestics,  and  my  manner  of  living  in  good  mouthful,  and  a  barrel  of  their  li- 
this  country,  during  a  residence  of  nine  quor  a  reasonable  draught.  Thar  mat- 
raonths  and  thirteen  days.  Having  a  head  ton  yields  to  ours,  but  their  beef »  cxcd- 
inechanically  turned,  and  being  likewise  lent.  I  have  had  a  sirloin  so  large  that  I 
forced  by  necessity,  I  had  made  for  my-  have  been  forced  to  make  three  biu  of  it; 
self  a  table  and  chair,  convenient  enough,  but  this  is  rare.  My  servants  were  as- 
out  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  royal  park,  tonished  to  see  me  eat  it,  bones  aod  all,  as 
Two  hundred  sempstresses  were  employ-  in  our  country  we  do  the  kg  of  a  lark, 
ed  to  make  me  shirts  and  linen  for  my  Their  geese  and  turkeys  I  usually  ate  at  a 
bed  and  table,  all  of  the  strongest  and  mouthful,  and  I  must  confess  they  far  ex- 
coarsest  kind  they  could  get:  which  how-  ceedours.  Of  their  smaller  fowl  I  couki 
ever  they  were  forced  to  quilt  together  in  take  up  twenty  or  thirty  at  the  end  of  my 
several  foldsv  for  the  thickest  was  some  knife, 
degrees  finer  than  lawn.     Their  linen  is        One  day  his  imperial  majesty  being  ii\- 
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formed  of  my  way  of  living,  desired  that  diately  to  ihe  door  ;  and  after  paying  my 

himself  and   his  royal  consort,  with  the  respects,  to  take  up  the  coach  and  two 

young  princes  of  the  blood  of  both  sexes,  horses  very  carefully  in  my  hands  (for  if 

might   have  the  happiness   (as   he   was  there  were  six  horses,  the  postillion  a1- 

pleased   to   call  it)   of  dining  with  me.  ways  unharnessed  four)  and  placed  them 

They  came  accordingly,  and  I  placed  them  on  a  table,  where  [  had  fixed  a  moveable 

in  chairs  of  state  upon  my- table,  just  over  rim  quite  round,  of  ^ve  inches  high,  to  * 

against  me,  with  their  guards  about  them,  prevent  accidents.     And  I  have  often  had 

Flimnap,  the  lord  high  treasurer,  attend-  four  coaches  and  horses  at  once  on  my 

ed  there  likewisewith  his  white  staff:  and  table  full  of  company,  while  I  sat  in  my 

I  observed  be  often  looked  on  me  with  a  chair,  leaning  my  face  toward  them  ;  and, 

sour  countenance,   which   I  would  not  when  I  was  engaged  with  one  set,  the 

seem  to  regard,  but  eat  more  than  usual,  coachman  would  gently  drive  the  others 

io  honour  to  my  dear  country,  as  well  as  round  my  table.     I  have  passed  many  an 

to  fill  the  court  with  admiration.     I  have  afternoon  very  agreeably  in  these  conver-> 

8ome  private  reasons  to  believe,  that  this  sations.     But  I  defy  the  treasurer,  or  his 

visit  from  his  majesty  gave  Flimnap  an  two  informers  (I  will  name  them,  and  let 

opportunity  of  doing  me  ill  offices  to  bis  them  make  their  best  of  it)  Clustril  and 

master.     That  minister  had  always  been  Drunlo,  to  prov«  that  any  person  ever 

my  secret  enemy,  though  he  outwardly  came  to  me  incognilo,  except  the  secre- 

caressed  me  more  than  was  usual  to  the  tary  Reldresal,  who  was  sent  by  express 

noroseness  of  his  nature.  Unrepresented  command    of  his  imperial  maje^y,  as  I 

to  the  emperor  the  low  condition  of  his  have  before  related.     I  should  not  have 

treasury;  that  he  was  forced  to  take  up  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  particular,  if  it 

money  at  great  discount ;  that  exchequer  had  not  been  a  point  wherein  the  reputa- 

bills  would  not  circulate  under  nine  per  tion  of  a  great  lady  is  so  nearly  concern- 

cent,  below  par:  that  I  have  cost  his  ma-  ed,  to  say  nothing  of  my  own,  though  I 

jesty  above  a  million  and  a  half  of  spiiigs  then  had  the  honour  to  be  a  oardac,  which 

(their  greatest  gold  coin,  about  the  big-  the  treasurer  himself  is  not;  for  all  the 

ness  of  a  spangle)  ;  and  upon  the  whole,  world  knows  that  he  is  only  a  gltimglum^ 

that  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  em-  a  title  inferior  by  one  degree,  as  that  of  a 

peror  to  take  the  first  fair  occasion  of  dis-  marquis  is  to  a  duVe  in  England;  yet  I 

missing  me.  allow  he  preceded  me  in  right  of  his  post. 

I  am  here  obliged  to  vindicate  the  re-  These  false  informations,  which  I  after- 

putation  of  an  excellent  lady,  who  was  an  wards  came  to  the  knowledge  of  by  an 

innocent  sufferer  upon  my  account.    The  accident  not  proper  to  mention,  made  the 

treasurer  took  a  fancy  to  be  jealous  of  his  treasurer  to  shew  his  Udy  for  some  time 

wife,  from  the  malice  of  some  evil  tongues,  an  ill  countenance  and  me  a  worse;  and 

who  informed  him  that  her  grace  had  although  he  was  at  last  undeceived  and 

taken  a  violent  affection  for  my  person ;  reconciled  to   her,  yet  I  lost  all  credit 

and  the  court-scandal  ran  for  some  time,  with  him,  and  found  my  interest  decline 

that  she  once  came  privately  to  my  lodg-  very  fast  with  the  emperor  himself,  who 

irig.  This  I  solemnly  declare  to  be  a  most  was  indeed  too  much  governed  by  that 

infamous  falsehood  without  any  grounds,  favourite, 
farther  than  that  her  grace  was  pleased  to  CHAP.  VI T. 

treat  me  with  all  innocent  marks  of  free-  _,  i       i   .       .  ].         \    r>        i    . 

dom  and  friendship.  I  own  she  came  ^^  ^^*^''  ^f\'^  informed  of  a  design 
often  to  my  house,  but  always  publicly,  ^,  ^^«^  himofhgh  trea^n,  makeUi 
nor  ever  without  three  more  in  the  coach,  J«  ^^P^  ^  Blefuscu.  His  reception 
who  were  usually  her  sister  and  young        w*^^* 

daughter,  and  some  particular  acquaint-  Before  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of 
ance  ;  but  this  was  common  to  many  my  leaving  this  kingdom,  it  may  be  pro- 
other  ladies  of  the  court.  And  I  still  ap-  per  to  inform  the  reader  of  a  private  in- 
peal  to  my  servants  round,  whether  they  trigne,  which  had  been  for  two  months 
at  any  time  saw  a  coach  at  my  door,  with-  forming  against  me. 
out  knowing  what  persons  were  in  it.  On  I  haid  been  hitherto  all  my  life  a  8tran« 
those  occasions,  when  a  servant  had  given  ger  to  courts,  for  which  I  was  unqualified 
me  notice,  my  custom  was  to  go  imme-  by  the  meanness  of  my  condition.     I  had 
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indeed  hi  ard  and  read  enough  of  the  dis- 
positions of  great  princes  and  ministers  ; 
but  never  expected  to  have  found  such 
terrible  effects  of  them  in  so  remote  a 
country,  governed,  as  I  thought,  by  very 
different  maxims  from  those  in  Europe. 

When  I  was  just  preparing  to  pay  my 
attendance  on  the  emperor  of  Bleniscu,  a 
considerable  person  at  court  (to  whom  I 
had  been  very  serviceable,  at  a  time  when 
be  lay  under  the  highest  displeasure  of  his 
imperial  majesty)  came  to  my  house  very 
privately  at  night  in  a  close  chair,  and 
without  sending  his  name,  desired  ad- 
mittance; the  chairmen  were  dismissed  ; 
I  put  the  chair  with  his  lordship  in  it,  in- 
to my  coat-pocket ;  and  giving  orders  to 
a  trusty  servant  to  say  1  was  indisposed 
an  gone  to  sleep,  I  fastened  the  door  of 
my  house,  placed  the  chair  on  the  table 
according  to  my  usual  custom,  and  sat 
down  by  it.  After  the  common  saluta- 
tions were  over,  observing  his  lordship's 
countenance  full  of  concern,  and  inquiring 
into  the  reason,  he  desired  I  would  hear 
him  with  patience  in  a  matter  that  highly 
concerned  my  honour  and  my  life.  Hm 
speech  was  to  the  following  effect,  for  I 
took  notes  of  it  as  soon  as  he  left  me. 

You  are  to  know,  said  he,  that  several 
committees  of  council  have  been  lately 
called  in  the  most  private  manner  on  your 
account ;  and  it  \^  but  two  days  since  his 
majesty  came  to  a  full  resolution. 

You  are  very  sensible  that  Skyresh  Bol- 
golam  (galbety  or  high>admiral)  hath  been 
your  mortal  enemy  almost  ever  since  your 
arrival :  his  original  reasons  I  know  not; 
but  his  hatred  is  increased  since  your 
great  success  against  Blefuscu,  by  which 
his  glory  as  admiral  is  much  obscured. 
This  lord,  in  conjunction  with  Flimnap 
the  high-treasurer,  whose  enmity  against 
you  is  notorious  on  account  of  his  lady, 
Limtoc  the  general,  Lalcon  the  chamber- 
lain, and  Balmuff  the  grandjusticiary,  have 
prepared  aiticles  of  impeachment  against 
you  for  treason  and  other  capital  crimes. 
This  preface  made  me  so  impatient^  be- 
ing conscious  of  my  own  merits  and  inno- 
cence,  tliat   I  was  going  to  interrupt; 
when  he  entreated  me  to  be  silent,  and  thus 
proceeded : 

Out  of  gratitude  for  the  favours  you 
have  done  me,  I  procured  information  of 


the  whole  proceedings,  and  a  copy  of  t^ 
articles  ;  wherein  I  venture  my  head  Sor 
ycjur  service. 

Articles  of  impeachment  against  Quinbis 
Fiestriu,  the  Alan'tnountaiK, 

Articlr  I. 
Whereas  by  a  statute  made  in  the  mp 
of  his  imperial  majesty  Calin  Deffar  Ploae, 
it  is  enacted,  that  whoever  shall  make  wa- 
ter within  the  precincts  of  the  royal  pa- 
lace, shall  be  liable  to  the  pains  and  pe- 
nalties of  high  treason  ;  notwithstandiDg, 
the  said  Quinbus  Flestrin,  in  open  breach 
of  the  said  law,  under  colour  of  eztio- 
guisfaing  the  fire  kindled  in  the  apartment 
of  his  majesty's  most  dear  imperial  coo- 
sort,  did  maliciously,  traitorously,  aod 
devilishly,  by  discharge  of  his  urine,  pat 
out  the  said  fire  kindled  in  the  sttid  ttpart. 
ment,  lying  and  being  within  the  predacta 
of  the  said  royal  palace,  against  the  sta- 
tute in  that  case  provided,  &c.  against 
the  duty,  &c. 

Articlb  IL 

That  the  said  Quinbus  Flestrin  having 
brought  the  imperial  fleet  of  Blefuscu  into 
the  royal  port,  and  being  afterwards  oom. 
manded  by  his  imperial  majesty  to  seize 
all   the  other  ships  of  the  said  empire 
df  Blefuscu,  and  reduce  that  empire  to  a 
province  to  be  governed  by  a  vice-roy 
from  hence,  and  to  destroy  aod  pat  to 
death  not  only  all  the  big-endian  exOes, 
but  likewise  all  the  people  of  that  empire, 
who  would  not  immediately  forsake  the 
big-endian  heresy :  he  the  said  Flestrin, 
like  a  false  traitor,  against  bis  most  au- 
spicious, serene,  imperial  majesty,  did  pe- 
tition to  be  excused  from  the  saidservxe, 
upon  pretence  of  unwillingness  to  force 
the  consciences,  or  destroy  the  liberties 
and  lives  of  an  innocent  people  *. 

Article  III. 

That  whereas  certain  amhassadon  ar- 
rived from  the  court  of  Blefusca  to  sue 
for  peace  in  his  majesty's  court:  he  tha 
said  Flestrin  did,  like  a  false  traitor,  aid, 
abet,  comfort,  and  divert  the  said  ambas* 
sadors,  although  he  knew  them  to  be  ser- 
vants to  a  prince  who  was  lately  an  open 
enemy  to  his  imperial  majesty,  and  in 
open  war  against  his  said  majesty, 

♦  A  lawyer  tliinks  himself  honest  if  he  does  the  best  he  can  for  his  client,  and  a  statenn.n  if  Imi 
promotes  the  inu  rest  of  his  couatry  ;  but  the  dean  here  inculcates  an  higher  Dotton  of  JL  J  -^ 
wrong,  and  obligations  to  a  larger  community.  ^       '^*'"  ^^  "^  '"^ 
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Articlb  IV.  please  to  spare  your  life,  and  only  giro 

That  the  said  Quinbus  Flestrin,  con-  order  to  put  out  both  your  eyes,  he  humbly 
trary  to  the  duty  of  a  faithful  subject,  is  conceived,  that  by  this  expedient  justice 
now  preparing  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  i^igbt  in  some  measure  be  justified,  and 
court  and  empire  of  Blefuscu,  for  which  ^^^  ^be  world  would  applaud  the  lenity  of 
he  hath  received  only  verbal  licence  from  ^^®  emperor,  as  well  as  the  fair  and  ge- 
bis  imperial  majesty ;  and  under  colour  oerous  proceedings  of  those  who  have  the 
of  the  said  licence  doth  falsely  and  trai-  honour  to  be  his  counsellors.  That  the 
torously  intend  to  take  the  said  voyage,  loss  of  your  eyes  would  be  no  impediment 
and  thereby  to  aid,  comfort,  and  abet  the  ^o  your  bodily  strength,  by  which  you 
emperor  of  Blefuscu,  so  late  an  enemy,  niight  still  be  useful  to  his  majesty:  that 
and  in  open  war  with  his  imperial  majesty  blindness  is  an  addition  to  courage  by  con- 
aforesaid,  cealing  dangers  from  us;  that  the  fear 

you  had  for  your  eyes,  was  the  greatest 

There  are  some  other  articles,  but  these  difficulty  in  bringing  over  the  enemy's 

are  the  most  important  of  which  I  have  fleet ;  and  it  would  be  sufficient  for  you 

read  you  an  abstract  to  see  by  the  eyes  of  the  ministers,  since 

In  the  several  debates  upon  this  im-  the  greatest  princes  do  no  more, 
peachment,  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  This  proposal  was  received  with  the 
majesty  gave  many  marks  of  his  great  utmost  disapprobationby  the  whole  board* 
lenity,  often  urging  the  services  you  had  Bolgolam  the  admiral  could  not  preserve 
done  him,  and  endeavouring  to  extenuate  his  temper,  but  rising  up  in  a  fury  said,  he 
vour  crimes.  The  treasurer  and  admiral  wondered  how  the  secretary  durst  pre- 
insistod  that  you  should  be  put  to  the  sume  to  give  his  opinion  for  preserving 
most  painful  and  ignominious  death,  by  the  life  of  a  traitor ;  that  the  services  you 
setting  fire  on  your  house  at  night,  and  the  had  performed  were,  by  all  true  reasons 
general  was  to  attend  with  twenty  thou-  of  state,  the  great  aggravation  of  your 
sand  men  armed  with  poisoned  arrows  to  crimes  ;  that  you,  who  was  able  to  ex- 
shoot  you  on  the  face  and  hands.  Some  tinguish  the  fire  by  discharge  of  urine  ia 
of  your  servants  were  to  have  private  or-  her  majesty's  apartment  (which  he  men- 
ders to  strew  a  poisonous  juice  on  your  tioned  with  horror),  might  at  another 
shirts  and  sheets,  which  would  soon  make  time  raise  an  inundation  by  the  same 
you  tear  your  own  flesh,  and  die  in  the  means  to  drown  the  whole  palace;  and 
utmost  torture.  The  general  came  into  the  same  strength  which  enabled  you  to 
the  same  opinion ;  so  that  for  a  long  time  bring  over  the  enemy's  fleet,  might  serve 
there  was  a  majority  against  you :  but  his  upon  the  first  discontent  to  carry  them, 
majesty  resolving,  if  possible,  to  spare  back :  that  he  had  good  reason  to  think 
your  life,  at  last  brought  off  the  chamber-  you  were  a  Big-endian  in  your  heart ;  and 
lain.  as  treason  begins  in  the  heart  before  it  * 

Upon  this  incident  Reldresal,  principal  appears  in  overt  acts,  so  he  accused  you 
secretary  for  private  afiairs,  who  always  ss  a  traitor  on  that  account,  and  there- 
approved  himself  your  true  friend,  was  fore  insisted  that  you  should  be  put  to 
commanded  by  the  emperor  to  deliver  his  death. 

opinion,  which  he  accordingly  did :  and        The  treasurer  was  of  the  same  opinion : 

therein  justified  the  good  thoughts  you  he  shewed  to  what  straits  his  majesty's 

have  of  him.    He  allowed  your  crimes  to  revenue  was  reduced  by  the  charge  of 

be  great,  but  that  still  there  was  room  for  maintaining  you,  which  would  soon  grow 

mercy,  the  most  commendable  virtue  in  a  insupportable :  that  the  secretary's  expe- 

prince,  and  for  which  his  majesty  was  so  dient  of  putting  out  your  eyes  was  so  far 

justly  celebrated.    He  said,  the  friendship  from  being  a  remedy  against  this  evil,  that 

between  you  and  him  was  so  well  known  it  would  probably  increase  it,  as  is  mani- 

to  the  world,  that  perhaps  the  most  ho-  fest  from  the  common  practice  of  blinding 

nourable  board  might  think  him  partial ;  some  kind  of  fowl,  after  which  they  feed  the 

however,  in  obedience  to  the  command  faster,  and  grew  sooner  fat:  that  his  sacred 

he  had  received,  he  would  freely  ofier  his  majesty  and  the  council,  who  are  your 

sentiments.     That  if  his  majesty,  in  con-  judges,  were  in  their  own  consciences 

sideration  of  your  services,  and  pursuant  fully  convinced  of  your  guilt,  which  was 

to  hia  own  merciful  disposition,  would  s  sufficient  argument  to  condemn  you  to 
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death  without  the  formal  prooffi  required   jesty*8  mirgeoos  will  attend,  in  order  tow 
bv  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  *.  the  operation  well  performed,  by  disdm^- 


But  his  imperial  majesty,  fully  deter-  ing  very  sharp-pointed    arrows  into 

mined  against  capital   punishment,  was  balls  of  your  eyes,  as  you  lie  on  the  groosd. 

graciously  pleased  to  say,  that  since  the  1  leave  to  your  prudence  what  measure 

council  thought  the  loss  of  your  eyes  too  you  will  take;  and  to  avoid  susptdoo,  i 

easy  a  censure,  some  other  may  be  in-  must  immediately  return  in  as  prifate  a 

flicted  hereafter.     And   your  friend  the  manner  as  1  came, 

(secretary  humbly  desiring  to   be  heard  His  lordship  did  so,  and  I  remained 

again,  in  answer  to  what  the  treasurer  alone  under  many  doubts  and  perplexities 

had  objected  concerning  the  great  charge  >  of  mind. 

bis  majesty  was  at  in  maintaining  you.  It  was  a  custom  introduced  by  this 
said  that  his  excellency,  who  had  the  sole  prince  and  his  ministry^  (^^■'y  different,  is 
disposal  of  the  emperor's  revenue,  might  I  have  been  assured,  from  the  practices  of 
easily  provide  against  that  evil,  by  gra-  former  times)  that  after  the  court  bad  de- 
dually  lessening  your  establishment;  by  creed  any  cruel  execution,  either  to  gntify 
which,  for  want  of  sufficient  food,  you  the  monarch's  resentment,  or  the  malice  of 
would  grow  weak  and  faint,  and  lose  a  favourite,  the  emperor  always  made  a 
your  appetite,  and  consume  in  a  few  speech  to  his  whole  council,  expressinghis 
months;  neither  would  the  stench  of  your  great  lenity  and  tenderness,  as  qualities 
carcase  be  then  so  dangerous,  when  it  known  and  confessed  by  ai/  (be  world, 
should  become  more  than  half  diminish-  This  speech  was  immediately  published 
ed ;  and  immediately  upon  your  death,  through  the  kingdom ;  nor  did  any  thing 
five  or  six  thousand  of  his  majesty's  sub-  terrify  the  people  so  much  as  those  enco- 
jects  might  in  two  or  three  days  cut  your  miums  on  his  majesty's  mercy  ;  because  it 
6esh  from  your  bones,  and  take  it  away  was  observed,  that,  the  more  these  paises 
by  cart-loads,  and  bury  it  in  distant  parts  were  enlarged  and  insisted  on,  the  more  in- 
to prevent  infection,  leaving  the  skeleton  human  was  the  punishment,  and  the  saf- 
as  a  monument  of  admiration  to  pos-  ferer  more  innocent.  Yet  as  to  myself,  I 
terity.  must  confess,  having  never  been  designed 

Thus  by  the  great  friendship  of  the  se-  for  a  courtier,  either  by  birth  or  educatioii, 
oretary  the  whole  affair  was  compromised.  I  was  ^o  ill  a  judge  of  things,  that  1  could 
It  was  strictly  enjoined  that  the  project  of  not  discover  the  lenity  and  favour  of  this 
starving  you  by  degrees  should  be  kept  a  sentence,  but  conceived  it  (perhaps  erro* 
secret,  but  the  sentence  of  putting  out  neously)  rather  to  be  rigorous  than  gentle, 
your  eyes  was  entered  on  the  books;  none  I  sometimes  thought  of  standing  my  trial: 
dissenting  except  Bolgolam  the  adniiral,  for,  although  I  could  not  deny  tiM  facti 
who,  being  acreature  of  the  empress's,  was  alleged'in  the  several  articles,  yet  I  hoped 
perpetually  instigated  by  her  majesty  to  they  would  admit  of  some  exteooatfoo. 
insist  upon  your  death,  she  having  borne  But  having  in  my  life  perused  many  state- 
perpetual  malice  against  you,  on  account  of  trials,  which  I  ever  observed  to  tennioate 
that  infamous  and  illegal  method  you  took  as  the  judges  thought  fit  to  direct,  I  dorst 
to  extinguish  the  fire  in  her  apartment.  not  rely  on  so  dangerous  a  dccido\ja,in  so 

In  three  days  your  friend  the  secretary  critical  a  juncture,  and  against  such  power- 
will  be  directed  to  come  to  your  house,  ful  enemies.  Once  I  was  strongly  beot 
and  read  before  you  the  articles  of  im-  upon  resistance,  for,  while  1  had  liberty, 
peachment;  and  then  to  signify  the  great  the  whole  strength  of  that  empire  could 
lenity  and  favour  of  his  majesty  and  coun-  hardly  subdue  me,  and  I  might  eiisily  with 
cil,  whereby  you  are  only  condemned  to  stones  pelt  the  metropolis  to  pieces;  but  I 
the  loss  of  your  eyes,  which  his  majesty  soon  rejected  that  project  with  horror,  by 
doth  not  question  you  will  gratefully  and  remembering  the  oath  I  had  made  to  the 
humbly  submit  to;  and  twenty  of  his  ma-  emperor,  the  favours  I  had  receired  from 

*  There  is  somrthing  to  odious  in  whatever  is  wrong,  that  even  those  whom  it  does  noflubject  to 
paniRhniCDt  endeavour  to  colour  it  with  an  appearance  of  right;  but  the  attempt  is  always  unsuc- 
cessful, and  only  bctrayii  a  eonsciousness  of  deformity  by  shewing  a  desire  to  liide  it.  Thus  tfca 
Lilliputian  court  pretended  a  right  to  dispense  with  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  to  put  Gulliver  to 

death,  though  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  only  he  could  be  convicted  of  a  crime;  tbeinteotioa 
of  the  statute  not  being  to  sulfer  the  palace  rather  to  be  burnt  than  pissed  u|>on. 
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^  him,  and  the  hif^h  title  of  nardac  he  con* 
ferred  upon  me.  Neither  had  I  so  iM^on 
^  learned  the  gratitude  of  courtiers,  to  per- 
suade myself,  that  his  majesty's  present 
severities  acquitted  me  of  all  past  obliga- 
tions. 

At  last  I  fixed  upon  a  resolution,  for 
which  it  is  probable  I  may  incur  some 
censure,  and  not  unjustly:  for,  I  confess, 
I  owe  the  preserving  mine  eyes,  and  conse- 
quently my  liberty,  to  my  own  great  rash- 
ness, and  want  of  experience;  because,  if 
I  had  then  known  the  nature  of  princes 
and  ministers,  which  I  have  since  observed 
in  many  other  courts,  and  their  methods 
of  treating  criminals  less  obnoxious  than 
myself,  I  should  with  great  alacrity  and 
readiness  have  sudmitted  to  so  easy  a  pu- 
nishment. But  hurried  on  by  the  precipi- 
tancy of  youth,  and  having  bis  imperial 
majesty's  licence  to  pay  my  attendance 
upon  the  emperor  of  Blefuscu,  I  took  this 
opportunity,  before  the  three  days  were 
elapsed,  to  send  a  letter  to  my  friend  the 
secretary,  signifying  my  resolution  of  set- 
ting out  that  morning  for  Blefuscu,  pur- 
suant to^the  leave  I  had  got ;  and,  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  I  went  to  that  side 
of  the  island  where  our  fleet  lay.  I  seized 
a  large  man  of  war,  tied  a  cable  to  the 
prow,  and«  lifting  up  the  anchors,  I  stript 
myself,  put  my  clothes  (together  with  my 
coverlet  which  I  carried  under  my  arm) 
inlo  the  vessel,  and  drawing  it  after  me, 
between  wading  and  swimming  arrived  at 
the  royal  port  of  Blefuscu,  where  the  peo- 
ple had  long  expected  me ;  they  lent  me 
two  guides  to  direct  me  to  the  capital  city, 
which  is  of  the  same  name.  I  held  them 
in  my  hands,  till  I  came  within  two  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  gate,  and  desired  them 
to  signify  my  arrival  to  one  of  the  secreta- 
ries, and  let  him  know  I  there  waited  his 
majesty's  command.  I  had  an  answer,  in 
about  an  hour,  that  his  majesty  attended 
by  the  royal  family  and  great  officers  of 
the  court,  was  coming  out  to  receive  me. 
I  advanced  a  hundred  yards.  The  em- 
peror and  his  train  alighted  from  their 
horses,  the  empress  and  ladies  from  their 
coaches,  and  I  did  not  perceive  they  were 
in  any  fright  or  concern.  I  lay  on  the 
ground  to  kiss  his  majesty's  and  the  em- 
press's hand.  I  told  his  majesty  that  I 
was  come,  according  to  my  promise,  and 
with  the  licence  of  the  emperor  my  master 
to  have  the  honour  of  seeing  so  mighty  a 
monarch,  and  to  offer  him  any  service  in 
my  power  consistent  with  my  duty  to  my 


own  prince ;  not  mentioning  a  word  of  my 
disgrace,  because  I  had  hitherto  no  regular 
information  of  it,  and  might  suppose  my-* 
self  wholly  ignorant  of  any  such  design ; 
neither  could  I  reasonably  conceive  that 
the  emperor  would  discover  the  secret, 
while  1  was  out  of  his  power;  wherein 
however  it  soon  appeared  I  was  deceived. 
I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the 
particular  account  of  my  reception  at  this 
court,  which  was  suitable  to  the  generosity 
of  so  great  a  prince ;  nor  of  the  difficulties 
I  was  in  for  want  of  a  house  and  bed,  be- 
ing forced  to  lie  on  the  ground,  wrapt  up 
in  my  coverlet. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

3%«  author^  by  a  lucky  accideni^  finds 
means  to  leave  BUfiucu ;  and,  after 
some  difficuUieSy  retuims  safe  to  his 
native  country. 

Three  days  after  my  arrival,  walking 
out  of  curiosity  to  the  north-east  coast  of 
the  island,  I  observed  about  half  a  league 
off,  in  the  sea,  somewhat  that  looked  tike 
a  boat  overturned.  I  pulled  off  my  shoes 
and  stockings,  and,  wading  two  or  three 
hundred  yards,  I  found  the  object  to  ap- 
proach nearer  by  force  of  the  tide;  and 
then  plainly  saw  it  to  be  a  real  boat,  which 
I  supposed  might  by  some  tempest  have 
been  driven  from  a  ship:  whereupon  I  re- 
turned immediately  towards  the  city,  and 
desired  his  imperial  majesty  to  lend  me 
twenty  of  the  tallest  vessels  he  had  left  af- 
ter the  loss  of  his  fleet,  and  three  thousand 
seamen,  under  the  command  of  his  vice- 
admiral.  This  fleet  sailed  round,  while  I 
went  back  the  shortest  way  to  the  coast, 
where  I  first  discovered  the  boat;  I  found 
the  tide  had  driven  it  still  nearer.  The 
seamen  were  all  provided  with  cordage, 
which  I  had  beforehand  twisted  to  a  suffi- 
cient strength.  When  the  ships  came  up, 
I  stript^  myself,  and  waded  till  I  came 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  boat,  after 
which  I  was  forced  to  swim  till  I  got  up 
to  it.  The  seamen  threw  me  the  end  of 
the  cord,  which  I  fastened  to  a  hole  in  the 
fore-part  of  the  boat,  and  the  other  end  to 
a  man  of  war;  but  I  found  all  my  labour 
to  little  purpose ;  for  being  out  of  my  depth 
I  was  not  able  to  work.  In  this  necessity, 
I  was  forced  to  swim  behind,  and  push 
the  boat  forwards  as  often  as  I  could,  with 
one  of  my  hands ;  and  the  tide  favouring 
me,  I  advanced  so  far,  that  I  could  just 
hold  up  my  chin  and  fisel  the  ground.    I 
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rested  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  LiUiput,  bonnd  hand  and  foot,  to  k  pa- 
gave  the  boat  another  shove,  and  so  on  nisbed  as  a  traitor, 
till  the  sea  was  no  higher  than  my  arm-  The  emperor  of  Blefuscu,  having  takea 
pits;  and  now,  the  most  laborioos  part  three  days  to  consult,  returned  an  aoswer, 
being  over,  I  took  out  my  other  cables,  consisting  of  many  civilities  and  eicosa, 
which  were  stowed  in  one  of  the  ships,  and  He  said,  that,  as  for  sending  me  boo&d, 
fastened  them  first  to  the  boat,  and  then  his  brother  knew  it  was  impossible ;  tbat 
to  nine  of  the  vessels  which  attended  me;  although  I  had  deprivckL  him  of  his  fleet, 
the  wind  being  favourable,  the  seamen  yet  he  owed  great  obligations  to  me  for 
towed,  and  I  shoved,  till  we  arrived  with-  many  good  offices  I  had  done  him  in  mak- 
in  forty  yards  of  the  shore,  and,  waiting  ing  the  peace.  That  however  both  their 
till  the  tide  was  out,  I  got  dry  to  the  boat,  majesties  might  soon  be  made  easy :  for  I 
and  by  the  assistance  of  two  thousand  men,  had  found  a  prodigioas  vessel  on  the  shore, 
with  ropes  and  engines,  I  made  a  shift  to  able  to  carry  me  on  the  sea,  which  he  had 
turn  it  on  its  bottom,  and  found  it  was  but  given  orders  to  fit  up  with  my  own  assist- 
little  damaged.  ance  and  direction ;  and  he  hoped  in  a 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  few  weeks  both  empires  would  be  freed 
difficulties  I  was  under  by  the  help  of  cer-  from  so  insupportable  an  incnmbrance. 
tain  paddles,  which  cost  me  ten  days  mak-  With  this  answer  the  envoy  returned  to 
ing,  to  get  my  boat  to  the  royal  port  of  Lilliput,  and  the  monarch  of  Blefasca  re- 
Blefuscu,  where  a  mighty  concourse  of  lated  to  me  all  that  had  passed ;  oflenng 
people  appeared  upon  my  arrival,  full  of  me  at  the  same  time  (but  under  the  strict- 
wonder  at  the  sight  of  so  prodigious  a  ves-  est  confidence)  his  gracious  protection  \f  I 
ael.  I  told  the  emperor  that  my  good  for-  would  continue  in  his  service ;  wherein 
tune  had  thrown  this  boat  in  my  way  to  although  I  believed  him  sincere,  yet  I  re- 
carry  me  to  some  place,  from  whence  I  solved  never  more  to  put  confidence  ia 
might  return  into  my  native  country,  and  princes  or  ministers  wliere  I  could  poasi- 
begged  his  majesty's  orders  for  getting  ma-  bly  avoid  it ;  and  therefore,  with  all  due 
tenals  to  fit  it  up,  tosether  with  his  licence  acknowledgments  for  his  ^voaiable  in- 
to depart,  which,  after  some  kind  expos-  tentiondi,  1  humbly  begged  to  be  excused, 
tulations,  he  was  pleased  to  grant.  I  told  him  that,  since  fortune,  whether 

I  did  very  much  wonder,  in  all  this  time,  good  or  evil,  had  thrown  a  vessel  in  my 

not  to  have  heard  of  any  express  relating  way,  I  was  resolved  to  ventore  myself  is 

to  me  from  our  emperor  to  the  court  of  the  ocean,  rather  than  be  an  occasion  of 

Blefuscu.    But  I  was  afterwards  given  pri-  difference  between  two  such  mighty  mo* 

yately  to  understand,  that  his  imperial  ma-  narchs.    Neither  did  I  find  the  emperor 

jesty,  never  imagining  I  had  the  least  no-  at  all  displeased,  and  I  discovered  by  a 

tice  of  his  designs,  believed  I  was  gone  to  certain  accident,  that  he  was  very  glad  of 

Blefuscu  in  performance  of  my  promise,  my  resolution,  and  so  were  most  of  his 

according  to  the  licence  he  had  given  me,  ministers. 

which  was  well  known  at  our  court,  and  These  considerations  moved  me  to 
would  return  in  a  few  days,  when  the  ce-  hasten  my  departure  somewhat  soooorthan 
remony  was  ended.  But  he  was  at  last  in  1  intended,  to  which  the  court,  impatient 
pain  at  my  long  absence;  and,  after  con-  to  have  me  gone,  very  i^adily  contnbuted. 
suiting  with  the  treasurer  and  the  rest  of  Five  hundred  workmen  were  employed 
that  cabal,  a  person  of  quality  was  dis-  to  make  two  sails  to  my  boat,  according 
patched  with  the  copy  of  the  articles  to  my  directions,  by  quilting  tbineen  fold 
against  me.  This  envoy  had  instructions  of  their  strongest  linen  together.  I  was  at 
to  represent  to  the  monarch  of  Blefuscu  the  pains  of  making  ropes  and  cables,  by 
the  great  lenity  of  his  master,  who  was  con-  twisting  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  of  the  thick- 
tent  to  punish  me  no  farther  than  with  the  est  and  strongest  of  theirs.  A  great  stone 
loss  of  my  eyes  i  that  I  had  fled  fron  jus-  that  I  happened  to  find,  after  a  long  search 
tice;  and  if  I  did  not  return  in  two  hours,  by  the  sea-shore,  served  me  for  an  andior. 
I  should  be  deprived  of  my  title  of  nardac^  I  had  the  tallow  of  three  hundred  cows 
and  declared  a  traitor.  The  envoy  further  for  greasing  my  boat,  and  other  uses.  I 
added,  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  peace  was  at  incredible  pains  in  cutting  down 
and  amity  between  both  empires,  his  mas-  some  of  the  largest  timber-trees  for  oars 
^  ^^V^^9  ^At  his  brother  of  Blefuscu  and  masts,  wherein  I  wa$  however  ornch 
would  give  orders  to  hare  me  sent  back  to  assisted  by  his  majesty's  ahip^carpenteiSy 
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v/ho  helped  me  in  smoothing  them  after 
I  had  done  the  rough  work. 

In  about  a  month,  when  all  was  pre- 
pared, I  sent  to  receive  his  majesty's  com- 
mands, and  to  take  my  leave.  The  em- 
peror and  royal  family  came  out  of  the 
galace;  I  lay  down  on  my  face  to  kiss  his 
and,  which  he  very  graciously  gave  me ; 
8o  did  the  empress  and  young  princes  of 
the  blood.  His  majesty  presented  me 
with  fifty  purses  of  two  hundred  sprtigs  a- 
piece,  together  with  his  picture  at  full 
length,  which  I  put  immediately  into  one 
of  my  gloves  to  keep  it  from  being  hurt. 
The  ceremonies  at  my  departure  were  too 
many  to  trouble  the  reader  with  at  this 
time. 

I  stored  the  boat  with  the  carcases  of  an 
hundred  oxen,  and  three  hundred  sheep, 
with  bread  and  drink  proportionable,  and 
as  much  meat  ready  dressed  as  four  hun- 
red  cooks  could  provide.  I  took  with 
me  six  cows  and  two  bulls  alive,  with  as 
many  ewes  and  rams,  intending  to  carry 
them  into  my  own  country,  and  propagate 
the  breed.  And  to  feed  them  on  board  I 
had  a  good  bundle  of  hay  and  a  bag  of 
corn*  1  would  gladly  have  taken  a  dozen 
of  the  natives,  but  this  was  a  thing  the  em- 

Cror  would  by  no  means  permit;  and, 
Bides  a  diligent  search  into  my  pockets, 
his  majesty  engaged  my  honour  not  to 
carry  away  any  of  his  subjects,  although 
with  their  own  consent  and  desire. 

Having  thus  prepared  all  things  as  welt 
as  I  was  able,  I  set  sail  on  the  ^th  day 
of  September  1701,  at  six  in  the  morning; 
and  when  I  had  gone  about  four  leagues 
to  the  northward  the  wind  being  at  south- 
east, at  six  in  the  evening  I  descried  a 
small  island  about  half  a  league  to  the 
north-west  I  advanced  forward,  and  cast 
anchor  on  the  lee-side  of  the  island,  which 
seemed  to  be  uninhabited.  I  then  took 
some  refreshment,  and  went  to  my  rest. 
I  slept  well,  and  as  I  conjecture  at  least 
six  hours,  for  I  found  the  day  broke  in 
two  hours  after  I  awaked.  It  was  a  clear 
night  I  ate  my  breakfast  before  the  sun 
was  up;  and  heaving  anchor,  the  wind 
beine  favourable,  I  steered  the  same  course 
that  I  had  done  the  day  before ;  wherein  I 
was  directed  by  my  pocket  compass.  My 
ilKention  was  to  reach,  if  possible,  one  of 
those  Islands  which  I  had  reason  to  believe 
lay  to  the  north-east  of  Van  Dieman*s  land. 
I  discovered  nothing  all  that  day;  .but 
upon  tke  next,  about  three  in  the  afternoon, 
when  I  had  by  my  compatation  made 


twenty-fotir  leagues  from  Blefuscu,  I  de- 
scried  a  sail  steering  to  the  south-east ;  my 
course  was  due  east;  I  hailed  her,  but 
could  get  no  answer;  yet  I  found  I  gain- 
ed upon  her,  for  the  wind  slackened.  I 
made  all  the  sail  I  could,  and  in  half  an 
hour  she  spied  me,  then  hung  out  her 
ancient,  ana  discharged  a  gun.  It  is  not 
easy  to  express  the  joy  I  was  in  upon  the 
unexpected  hope  of  once  more  seeing  my 
beloved  country,  and  the  dear  pledges  I 
left  in  it.  The  ship  slackened  her  sails, 
and  I  came  up  with  her  between  five  and 
six  in  the  evening,  September  26 ;  but  my 
heart  leapt  within  me  to  see  her  English 
colours.  I  put  my  cows  and  sheep  into 
my  coat-pockets,  and  got  on  board  with  all 
my  little  cargo  of  provisions.  The  vessel 
was  an  English  merchant-man  returning 
from  Japan  by  the  north  and  south-seas ; 
the  captain  Mr.  JohnBiddle,  of  Deptford» 
a  very  civil  man,  and  an  excellent  sailor. 
We  were  now  in  the  latitude  of  SO  de- 
grees south;  there  were  about  fifty  men  in 
the  ship;  and  here  I  met  an  old  comrade 
of  mine,  one  Peter  Williams,  who  oave 
me  a  good  character  to  the  captain.  Thir 
gentleman  treated  me  with  kindness,  and 
desired  I  would  let  him  know  what  place 
I  came  from  last,  and  whither  I  was  bound  ; 
which  I  did  in  few  words,  but  he  thought 
I  was  raving,  and  that  the  dangers  I  bad 
underwent  had  disturbed  my  head ;  where- 
upon I  took  my  black  cattle  and  sheep 
out  of  my  pocket,  which  after  great  asto- 
nishment, clearly  convinced  him  of  my 
veracity.  I  then  shewed  him  the  gold 
given  me  by  the  emperor  of  Blefuscu,  to- 
gether with  his  majesty's  picture  at  full 
length,  and  some  other  rarities  of  that 
country.  I  gave  him  two  purses  of  two 
hundred  sprugs  each,  and  promised  when 
we  arrived  in  England,  to  make  him  a 
present  of  a  cow  and  a  sheep  big  with 
young. 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the 
particular  account  of  this  voyage,  which 
was  very  prosperous  for  the  most  part. 
We  arrived  in  the  Downs  on  the  13th  of 
April  1702.  I  had  only  one  misfortune, 
that  the  rats  on  board  carried  away  one  of 
my  sheep ;  I  found  her  bones  in  a  hole, 
picked  clean  from  the  flesh.  The  rest  of 
my  cattle  I  got  safe  ashore,  and  set  them  a 
grazing  in  a  bowling-green  at  Greenwich, 
where  the  fineness  of  the  grass  made  them 
feed  very  heartily,  though  I  had  always 
feared  the  contrary :  neither  could  I  pos- 
sibly have  preserved  them  in  so  long  a 
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voyage,  if  tbe  captain  had  not  allowed  me 
some  of  his  best  biscuit,  which  nibbed  to 
powder,  and  mingled  with  water,  was 
their  constant  food.  The  short  time  I  con- 
tinued in  England,  I  made  a  considerable 
profit  by  shewing  my  cattle  to  miHiy  per- 
sons of  quality,  and  others ;  and  before  I 
began  my  second  voyage,  I  sold  them  for 
six  hundred  pounds.  Since  my  last  re- 
turn I  find  the  breed  is  considerably  in- 
creased, especially  the  sheep,  which  I  hope 
will  prove  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
woollen  manufacture,  by  the  fineness  of 
the  fleeces. 

I  staid  but  two  months  with  my  wife 
and  family ;    for  my  insatiable  desire  of 
seeing  foreign  countries  would  suflfer  me 
to  continue  no  longer.    I  left  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds  with  my  wife,  and  fixed  her 
in  a  good  house  at  Redriff.    My  remain- 
ing stock  I  carried  with  me,  part  in  money 
and  part  in  goods,  in  hopes  to  improve 
mv  fortunes.     My  eldest  uncle  John  had 
\m  me  an  estate  in  land,  near  Epping,  of 
about  thirty  jpounds  a  year;  and  1  had  a 
long  lease  ot  the  Black  Bull  in  Fetter- 
Lane,  which  yielded  me  as  much  more ; 
so  that  I  was  not  in  any  danger  of  leaving 
my  family   upon   the  parish.     My  son 
Johnny,  named  so  after  his  uncle,  was  at 
the  grammar  school,  and  a  towardly  child. 
My   daughter   Betty  (who  is  now  weli 
married,  and   has  children)  was  then  at 
her  needle-work.     I   took  leave  of  my 
wife,  and  boy  and  girl  with  tears  on  both 
sides,  and  went  on  board  the  Adventure, 
a  merchantship  of  three  hundred   tons 
bound  for  Surat,  capUin  John  Nicholas 
of  Liverpool,  commander.     But  my  ac- 
count of  this  voyage  must  be  deferred  to 
the  second  part  of  my  travels. 

§  148.  j4  Voyage  to  Brobdingnag. 

CHAP.  I. 

A  great  storm  described,  the  long  boat  sent 
to  fetch  VDoter,  the  author  goes  with  it  to 
discover  the  country.  He  is  left  on 
share y  is  seized  by  one  of  the  natives,  and 
carried  to  a  farmer^s  house.*  His  re- 
ception, with  several  accidents  that  hap^ 
pened  there.  A  description  of  Uie  in- 
habitants. 

Having  been  condemned  by  nature  and 
fortune  to  an  active  and  restless  life,  in 
two  months  after  my  return  1  again  left 
my  nauve  country,  and  took  shipping  in 
the  Downs  on  the  aoth  day  of  June  1702, 


in  the  Adventure,  captain  John  Nictiol«, 
a  Cornish  man,  commander,  bound  for 
Surat.     We  had  a  very  prosperous  •^aW 
till  we  arrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  we  landed  for  fresh  water,  bm  dis- 
covering a  leak,  we  unshipped  our  goods, 
and  wintered  there;    for  tbe  capuin  fall- 
ing  sick  of  an  ague,  we  could  not  lesfe 
the  Cape  til  I  the  end  of  March.    We  then 
set  sail,  and  had  a  good  voyage  till  we 
passed  the  Streights  of  Madaga«ar;  hat 
having  got  northward  of  that  island,  and 
to  about  five-de^rees  south  latitsdc,  iKe 
winds,  which  in  those  seas  are  observed  lo 
blow  a  constant  equal  gale  between  ffie 
north  and  west,  from  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember to  the  beginning  of  May,  on  the 
19th  of  April  began  to  blow  witli  much 
greater  violence,  and  more  westerly  than 
usual,  continuing  so  for  twenty  days  toge- 
ther, during  which  time  we  were  driven  a 
little  to  the  east  of  the  Molucca  islands, 
and  about  three  degrees  northward  of  the 
line,  as  our  capUin  found  by  an  observa- 
tion he  took  the  second  of  May,  at  whidi 
tune  the  wind  ceased,  and  it  was  a  perfect 
calm,  whereat  I  was  not  a  little  rgoiced. 
But  he,  being  a  man  well  experienced  in 
the  navigation  of  these  seas,  bid  us  all 
prepare  against  a  storm,  which  accordingly 
happened  the  day  following:  for  a  south- 
ern wind,  called  tbe  southern  monsoon, 
began  to  set  in. 

Finding  it  was  likely  to  overblow,  we 
took  in  our  sprit-sail,  and  stood  by  to  bind 
the  fore-sail ;   but,  making  foul  weather, 
we  looked  the  guns  were  all  fast,and  band- 
ed the  mizen.      The  ship  lay  very  broad 
off,  so  we  thought  it  better  spooning  »»e- 
fore  the  sea,  than  trying  or  hulling.    We 
reeft  the  fore-sail  and  set  him,  and  bawled 
aft  the  fore-sheet ;  the  helm   was  bard  a- 
weather.     Th^  ship  wore  bravely.    We 
belayed  the  fore  down-hall :   but  tbe  sail 
was  split,  and  we  hawled  down  the  yard, 
and  got  the  sail  into  the  ship,  and  unbound 
all  the  things  clear  of  it.     It  was  a  rerv 
fierce  storm ;  the  sea  broke  strange  and 
dangerous.      We  hawled  off  upon  the 
lanniard    of  the    whipstaff,  andTteteed 
the  man  at  the  halm.       We  wouW  not 
get  down    our   top-mast,    but    let    all 
stand,  because  she  scudded  before  the 
sea   very  well,  and  we   knew  that,  the 
top-mast  being  aloft,   the  ship  was  the 
wholesomer,  and  made  better  wm  through 
the  sea,  •  eeing  we  had  sea-room.     When 
the  storm  was  over,  we  set  for«.tail  and 
mam-sail,  and  brought  the  ship  to.    Thta 
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V^  set  the  mizen,  main-top-sail,  and  the 
fore- top-sail.  Our  course  was  east-north* 
east,  the  wind  was  at  south-west.  We  got 
the  starboard  tacks  aboard,  we  cast  off  our 
weather-braces  and  lifts ;  we  set  in  the 
lee-braces,  and  bawled  forward  by  the 
weather-bowlings,  and  bawled  them  tight, 
and  belayed  them,  and  bawled  over  the 
mizen-tack  to  windward,  and  kept  her  full 
and  by  as  near  as  she  would  lie. 

During  this  storm  which  was  followed 
by  a  strong  wind  west-south-west,  we 
were  carried  by  my  computation  above 
five  hundred  leagues  to  the  east,  so  that 
the  oldest  sailor  on  board  could  not  tell  in 
what  part  of  the  world  we  were.  Our  pro- 
visions held  out  well,  our  ship  was  staunch, 
and  our  crew  all  in  good  health;  but  we 
lay  in  the  utmost  distress  for  water.  We 
thought  it  best  to  hold  on  the  same  course, 
rather  than  turn  more  northerly,  which 
might  have  brought  us  to  the  north-west 
parts  of  Great  Tartary,  and  into  the  frozen 
sea. 

On  the  I6th  day  of  June  1703,  a  boy 
on  the  top-mast  discovered  land.  On  the 
17th  we  came  in  full  view  of  a  great 
island  or  continent  (for  we  knew  not  whe- 
ther) on  the  south  side  whereof  was  a 
small  neck  of  landjutting  out  into  the  sea, 
and  a  creek  too  shallow  to  hold  a  ship  of 
•bove  one  hundred  tons.  We  cast  anchor 
within  a  league  of  this  creek,  and  our 
captain  sent  a  dozen  of  his  men  well  arm- 
ed in  the  long  boat,  with  vessels  for  water 
if  any  could  be  found.  I  desired  his  leave 
to  go  with  them,  that  I  might  see  the  coun- 
try, and  make  what  discoveries  I  could. 
When  we  came  to  land,  we  saw  no  river 
or  spring,  nor  any  sign  of  inhabitants. 
Our  men  therefore  wandered  on  the  shore 
to  find  out  some  fresh  water  near  the  sea, 
and  I  walked  alone  about  a  mile  on  the 
other  side,  where  I  observed  the  country 
ail  barren  and  rocky.  I  now  began  to  be 
weary,  and  seeing  nothing  to  entertain  my 
curiosity,  I  returned  gently  down  towards 
the  creek;  and  the  sea  being  full  in  my 
view,  I  saw  our  men  already  got  into  the 
boat,  and  rowing  for  life  to  the  ship.  I 
was  going  to  halloo  aftfr  them,  although 
it  had  been  to  little  purpose,  when  I  ob- 
served a  huge  creature  walking  after  them 
in  the  sea,  as  fast  as  he  could :  he  waded 
not  much  deeper  than  his  knees,  and  took 
prodigious  strides :  but  our  men  had  the 
start  of  him  half  a  league,  and  the  sea^ 
thereabouts  being  full  of  sharp-pointed 
rocks^  the  monster  was  not  able  to  over* 


take  the  boat  This  I  was  aHer^arda 
told,  for  I  durst  not  stay  to  see  the  issue 
of  the  adventure;  but  raa  as  fast  as  I 
could  the  way  I  first  went,  and  then  climb- 
ed up  a  steep  hill,  which  gave  me  some 
prospect  of  the  country.  I  found  it  fully 
cultivated :  but  that  which  first  surprised 
me  was  the  length  of  the  grass,  which,  in 
those  grounds  that  seemed  to  be  kept  for 
hay,  was  about  twenty  feet  high. 

I  fell  into  a  high  road,  for  so  I  took  it 
to  be,  though  it  served  to  the  inhabitants 
only  as  a  foot-path  through  a  field  of  bar- 
ley.    Here  I  walked  on  for  some  time, 
but  could  see  little  on  either  side,  it  being 
now  near  harvest,  and  the  corn  rising  at 
least  forty  feet     I  was  an  hour  walking 
to  the  end  of  this  field,  which  was  fenced 
in  with  a  hedge  of  at  least  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  trees  so 
lofty  that  I  could  make  no  computation 
of  their  altitude.    There  was  a  stile  to  pass 
from  this  field  into  the  next.     It  had  four 
steps  and  a  stone  to  cross  over  when  you 
came  to  the  uppermost.   It  was  impossible 
for  me  to  climb  this  stile,  because  every 
step  was  six  feet  high,  and  the  upper  stone 
above  twenty.   I  was  endeavouring  to  find 
some  gap  in  the  hedge,  when  I  discover- 
ed one  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  next  field 
advancing  towards  the  stile,  of  the  same 
size  with   him  whom  I  saw  in  the  sea 
pursuing  our  boat.  He  appeared  as  tall  as 
an  ordinary  spire-steeple,  and  took  about 
ten  yards  at  every  stride,  as  near  as  I  could 
guess.    I  was  struck  with  the  utmost  fear 
and  astonishment,  and  ran  to  hide  myself 
in  the  corn,  from  whence  I  saw  him  at 
the  top  of  the  stile  looking  back  into  the 
next  neld  on  the  right  hand,  and  heard 
him  call  in  a  voice  many  degrees  louder 
than  a  speaking  trumpet ;   but  the  noise 
was  so  high  in  the  air,  that  at  first  I 
certainly  thought  it  was  thunder.    Where- 
upon seven  monsters,  like  himself,  came 
towards  him  with  reaping  hooks  in  their 
hamds,  each  hook  about  the  largeness  of 
six  scythes.     These*  people  were  not  so 
well  clad  as  the  first,  whose  servants  or 
labourers  they  seemed  to  be :    for  upon 
some  words  he  spoke,  they  went  to  reap 
the  com  in  the  field  where  I  lay.     I  kept 
from  them  at  as  great  a  distance  as  I  could, 
but  was  forced  to  move  with  extreme  dif- 
ficulty, for  the  stalks  of  the  corn  were 
sometimes  not  above  a  foot  distant,  so  thai 
I  could  hardly  squeeze  my  body  betwixt 
them.     However  I  made  a  shift  to  go  for- 
ward, till  I  came  to  a  part  of  the  field 
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where  the  corn  bid  been  laid  by  the  rain 
and  wind*  Here  it  was  impoasible  for  me 
to  advance  a  step ;  for  the  stalks  were  so 
interwoven  that  1  could  not  creep  through, 
and  the  boards  of  the  fallen  ears  so  strong 
and  pointed  that  they  perced  through 
my  clothes  into  my  flesh.  At  the  same 
time  I  heard  the  reapers  not  above  an 
hundred  yards  behind  me.  Being  quite 
dispirited  with  toil,  and  wholly  overcome 
by  grief  and  despair,  I  lay  down  between 
two  ridges,  and  heartilv  wished  1  might 
there  end  my  days.  I  bemoaned  my  de<- 
aolate  widow*  and  fatherless  children.  I 
lamented  my  own  folly  and  wilfulness  in 
attempting  a  second  voyage,  against  the 
advice  of  all  my  friends  and  relations. 
In  this  terrible  agitation  of  mind  I  could 
sot  forbear  thinking  of  Lilliput,  whose  in- 
habitants looked  upon  me  as  the  greatest 
prodigy  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world; 
where  I  was  able  to  draw  an  imperial  fleet 
ID  my  hand,  and  perform  those  other  ac- 
tions which  will  be  recorded  for  ever  in  the 
chronicles  of  that  empire,  while  posterity 
shall  hardly  believe  them,  although  attest- 
ed by  millions.  I  reflected  what  a  mor- 
tification it  must  prove  to  me  to  appear 
as  inconsiderable  in  this  nation,  as  one 
■ingle  Lilliputian  would  be  among  us.  Bat 
this  I  conceived  was  to  be  the  least  of  my 
misfortunes:  for  as  human  creatures  are 
observed  to  be  more  savage  and  cruel  in 
proportion  to  their  bulk,  what  could  I 
expect  but  to  be  a  morsel  in  the  mouth  of 
the  first  among  these  enormous  barbarians, 
that  should  happen  to  seize  me?  Un- 
doubtedly philosophers  are  in  the  right 
when  they  tell  us  that  nothing  is  great  or 
little  otherwise  than  by  comparison.  It 
might  have  pleased  fortune  to  have  let  the 
Lilliputians  find  some  nation,  where  the 
people  were  as  diminutive  with  respect  to 
them,  as  they  were  to  me.  And  who 
knows  but  that  even  this  prodigious  race 
of  mortals  might  be  equally  over- matched 
in  some  distant  part  of  the  world,  whereof 
we  have  yet  no  discovery  ? 

Scaredandcoofoundedas  I  was,  I  could 
not  forbear  going  on  with  these  reflec- 
tions, when  one  of  the  reapers,  approach- 
ing within  ten  yards  of  the  ridge  where 
I  lay,  made  me  apprehend  that  with  the 
next  step  I  should  be  squashed  to  death 


hind  by  t] 
finger  andi 
three  yai 
behold  my> 


tinder  his  foot,  or  cat  in  two  wi&  hit 
reaping  hook.  And  therefore  wheake 
was  again  about  to  move,  I  screamed  it 
loud  as  fear  could  make  me.  WhereBpoi 
the  huge  creature  trod  short,  and  looni^ 
ronnd  about  under  him  for  some  dme,  it 
last  espied  me  at  I  lay  oo  the  grooni 
He  considered  me  awhile,  with  the  cto- 
tion  of  one  who  endeavoure  to  lay  bold 
on  a  small  dangerous  animal  in  soch  a 
manner  that  it  shall  not  be  able  eitber  to 
scratch  or  Jo  bite  him,  as  I  myself  hare 
sometirae8|lM  with  a  weasel  in  England. 
At  length  ^^ventured  to  take  me  op  be- 

nddle  between  his  fore- 
lb,  and  brought  me  within 
.his  eyesy  that  be  might 
ipe  more  perfectly.  I 
guessed  hi^  tneaning,  and  my  good  for- 
tune gave  me  ao  mnch  presence  of  mind, 
that  1  resolved  not  to  struggle  in  the  Jeast 
as  he  held  me  in  the  air  above  sixty  feet 
from  the  ground,  although  he  grievously 
pinched  my  side:*,  for  fear  I  should  slip 
through  his  fingers.  All  I  ventured  was 
to  raise  mine  eyes  towards  the  sun,  and 
place  my  hands  together,  in  a  supplicating 
posture,  and  to  speak  soma  words  in  an 
humble  melancholy  tone,  suitable  to  the 
condition  I  then  was  in.  For  I  appre- 
hended every  moment  that  he  would  dash 
me  against  the  ground,  aa  we  usually  do 
any  little  hateful  animal,  which  we  have  a 
mind  to  destroy*.  But  my  gcod  star 
would  have  it,  that  he  appeared  pleased 
with  my  voice  and  gestures,  and  began  to 
look  upon  me  as  a  curiosity,  much  won- 
dering to  hear  me  pronounce  articaUte 
words,  although  he  could  not  understand 
them.  In  the  mean  time  I  was  not  able 
to  forbear  groaning  and  shedding  tears, 
and  turning  my  head  towards  my  sides; 
letting  him  know,  as  well  as  I  could, 
how  cruelly  1  was  hurt  by  the  pressure 
of  his  thumb  and  finger.  He  seemed  to 
apprehend  my  meaning;  for  lifting  up  the 
lappet  of  his  coat,  he  put  me  gently  into 
it,  and  immediately  ran  along  with  me  to 
his  master,  who  was  a  substantial  farmer, 
and  the  same  person  I  had  first  seen  in 
the  field. 

The  farmer  having  (as  I  suppose  by 
their  talk)  received  such  an  account  of 
me  as  his  servant  could  give  him,  took  a 


*  Our  iiMttention  to  th«  felicity  of  teotitive  beingi,  merely  because  they  are  tmalU  is  bert 
forcibly  reproved :  many  baee  wantonly  crushed  an  insect,  who  would  shudder  at  cuttius  the 
throat  of  a  dog:  but  it  should  always  be  rensembered,  that  the  least  oftheie 

^  In  mortal  sufferance  feels  a  pang  as  great 
**  As  when  a  giant  dies." 
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})iece  of  a  tmall  straw,  about  the  rite  of  ft  for  fear  of  falling,  laid  myself  at   Mi 
walking-staff,  and  therewith  lifted  up  the  length  upon  the  handkerchief,  with  thtf 
lappets  of  my  coat ;   which  it  seems  he  remainder  of  which  he  lapped  me  up  to 
thought  to  be  some  kind  of  covering  that  the  head  for  farther  security,  and  in  thitf 
nathre  had  given  me.     He  blew  my  hairs  manner  carried  me  home  to  his  house^ 
aside,  to  take  a  better  view  of  my  face.'  There  he  called  his  wife,  and  shewed  mtf 
He  called  his  hinds  about  hi m^  and  asked  to  her;  but  she  screamed  and  ran  back, 
them  (as  I  afterwards  learned)  whether  as  women  m  England  do  at  the  sight  ot 
they  had  ever  seen  in  the  ields  any  little  a  toad  or  of  a  spider.     However,  when 
creature    that    resembled  me:    he  then  she  had  awhile  seen  my  behaviour,  and 
placed  me  softly  on  the  ground  upon  all  how  well  I  observed  the  sig^ns  her  hus . 
four,   but  I   got  immediately  up,    and  band  made,  she  was  soon  reconciled,  and 
walked  slowly  backwards  and  forwards,  by  degrees  erew  extremely  tender  of  me. 
to  let  those  people  see  I  had  no  intent  to  It  was  about  twelve  at  noon,  and  a 
run  away.    They  all  sat  down  in  a  circle  servant  brought  in  dinner.     It  was  only 
about  me,  the  better  to  obtenre  my  mo-  one  substantial  dish  of  meat  (fit  for  th9 
tioBfl.     I  pulled  off  my  hat,  and  made  a  plain  condition  of  a  husbandman)  in  a 
low  bow  towards  the  farmer.     I  fell  on  dish  of  about  four-and- twenty  feet  dia- 
my  knees,  and  lifted  up  my  hands  and  meter.     The  company  were  the  farmer 
eyes,  and  spoke  several  words  as  loud  as  and  his  wife,  three  children,  and  an  old 
I  could;  I  took  a  purse  of  gold  out  of  grandmother:  when  they  were  sat  down, 
my  pocket,  and  humbly  presented  it  to  the  farmer  placed  me  at  some  distance 
him.     He  received  it  on  the  palm  of  his  from  him  on  the  table,  which  was  thirty 
hand,  then  applied  it  close  to  his  eye  to  feet  high  from  the  floor;  I  was  in  a  ter- 
see  what  it  was,  and  afterwards  turned  it  rible  fright,  and  kept  as  far  as  I  could 
several  times  with   the  point  of  a  pin  from  the  edge  for  fear  of  falling.     The 
(which  he  took  out  of  his  sleeve)   but  wife  minced  a  bit  of  meat,  then  crumbled 
oould  make  nothing  of  it     Whereupon  I  some  bread  on  a  trencher,  and  placed  it 
made  a  sign  that  he  should  place  his  hand  before  me.     I  made  her  a  low  bow,  took 
on  the  ground*     I  then  took  the  purse,  out  my  knife  and  fork,  and  fell  to  eat, 
and  opening  it,  poured  all  the  gold  into  which  gave  them  exceeding  delight.   The 
his  palm.     There  were  rix  Spanish  pieces  mistress  sent  her  maid  for  a  small  dram- 
of  four  pistoles  each,  besides  twenty  of  cup,  which  held  about  two  gallons,  and 
thirty  smaller  coins.     I  saw  him  wet  the  filled  it  with  drink;  I  took  up  the  vessel 
tip  of  his  little  finger  upon  his  tongue,  with  much  difficulty  in  both  hands,  and  in- 
and  take  up  one  of  my  largest  pieces,  and  a  most  respectful  manner  drank  to  her 
Uien  another;  but  he  seemed  to  be  wholly  ladyship's  health,  expressing  the  words  as 
ignorant  what  they  were.     Ho  made  ma  loud  as  I  could  in  English,  which  made 
a  sign  to  put  them  again  into  my  purse,  the  company  laugh  so  heartily,  that  I  was 
and   the  purse  again   into   my   pocket,  almost  deafened  with  the  noise.     This  li- 
which,   after  offering  it  to  him  several  quor  tasted  like  a  small  cider,  and  was 
times,  I  thought  it  b^  to  do.  not  unpleasant     Then  the  master  made 
The  farmer  by  this  time  was  convinced  nie  a  sign  to  come  to  his  trencher  side; 
I  must  be  a  rational  creature.     He  spoke  but  as  1  walked  on  the  table,  being  in 
often  to  me,  but  the  sound  of  his  voice  great  surprise  all  the  time,  as  the  in- 
pierced  my  ears  like  that  of  a  water-mill,  dulgent  reader  will  easily  conceive  and 
yet  his  words  were  articulate  enough.     I  excuse,  I  happened  to  stumble  against  a 
answered  as  loud  as  I  could  in  several  crust,  and  fell  flat  on  my  face,  but  re- 
languages,    and    he   often   laid  his  ear  ceived  no  hurt     I  got  up  immediately, 
within  two  yards  of  me,  but  all  in  vain,  and  observing  the  good  people  to  be  in 
for  we  were  wholly  unintelligible  to  each  much  concern,  I  took  my  hat  (which  I 
other.     He  then  sent  his  servants  to  their  held  under  my  arm  out  of  good  manner8> 
work,  and  taking  hie  handkerchief  out  of  and  waving  it  over  my  head,  made  threa 
his  pocket,  he  doubled  and  spread  it  on  'huzzas  to  show  I  had  got  no  mischief  by 
bis  left  hand,  which  he  placed  flat  on  the  my  fall.    But  advancing  forwards  toward 
ground  with  the  palm  upwards,  making  my  master  (as  I  shall  henceforth  call' 
me  a  sign  to  step  into  it,  as  I  could  easily  him)  his  youngest  son,  who  sat  next  him, 
do,  for  it  waa  not  above  a  foot  in  thick-  an  arch  l>oy  of  about  ten  years  old,  took 
ness.    I  thought  it  roy  part  to  obey,  and  me  up  by  the  legs,  and  held  me  so  high 
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in  the  air,  that  I  trembled  every  limb; 
but  his  father  snatched  me  from  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  gave  him  such  a  box  on 
the  left  ear,  as  would  have  felled  an  Eu- 
ropean troop  of  horse  to  the  earth,  or- 
dering him   to  be  taken  from  the  tuble. 
But  being  afraid  the  boy  might  owe  me 
a  spite,  and  well  remembering  how  mis- 
chievous all  children  among  us  naturally 
are  to  sparrows,  rabbits,  young  kittens, 
and  puppy-dogs,  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and 
pointing  to  the  boy,  made  my  master  to 
understand,  as  well  as  I  could,  that  I  de- 
sired his  son  might  be  pardoned.     The 
father  complied,  and  the  lad  took  his  seat 
again:    whereupon  I  went  to  him   and 
kissed  his  hana,  which  my  master  took, 
and  made  him  stroke  me  gently  with  it. 

In  the  midst  of  dinner,  my  mistress's 
favourite  cat  leaped  into  her  lap.    1  heard 
a  noise  behind  me  like  that  of  a  dozen 
stocking-weavers  at  work;   and,  turning 
my  head,  I  found  it  proceeded  from  the 
purnng  of  that  animal,  who  seemed  to  be 
three  times  larger  than  an  ox,  af  I  com- 
puted by  the  view  of  her  head,  and  one 
of  her   paws,   while    her    mistress   was 
feeding,  and  stroking  her.     The  fierce- 
ness of  this  creature's  countenance  alto- 
gether discomposed  me,  though  I  stood 
at  the  further  end  of  the  table,  above  fifty 
feet  off,  and  although  my  mistress  held 
her  fast,  for  fear  she  might  give  a  spring, 
and  seize  me  in  her  talons.     But  it  hap- 
pened there  was  no  danger ;  for  the  cat 
took  not  the  least  notice  of  me,  when  my 
master  placed  me  within  three  yards  of 
her.     And  as  I  have  been  always  told, 
and   found   true   by   experience   in   my 
travels,  that   flying  or  discovering  fear 
before  a  fierce  animal  is  a  certain  way  to 
make  it  pursue  or  attack  you,  so  I  re- 
solved in  this  dangerous  juncture  to  shew 
no  manner  of  concern.     I  walked  with 
intrepidity  dye  or  six  times   before   the 
very  head  of  the  cat,  and  came  within 
half  a  yard  of  her;  whereupon  she  drew 
herself  back,  as  if  she  were  more  afraid 
of  me.     I   had  less  apprehension  con- 
cerning the  dogs,  whereof  three  or  four 
came  into  the  room,  as  it  is  usual  in  far- 
mer's houses;  one  of  which  was  a  mastiff 
equal  in  bulk  to  four  elephants,   and  a 
greyhound  somewhat  taller  than  the  mas- 
tiff, but  not  so  large. 

When  dinner  was  almost  done,  the 
nurse  came  in  with  a  child  of  a  year  old 
in  her  arms,  who  immediately  spied  me, 
•nd  began  a  squall  that  you  might  have 


heard  from  London- bridge  to  ChelM:, 
after  the  usual  oratory  of  infants,  to  pH 
me  for  a  plaything.  The  mother  out  of 
pare  indulgence  took  me  up,  and  put  me 
towards  the  child,  who  presently  seiied 
roe  by  the  middle,  and  got  my  head  ioto 
his  mouth,  where  I  roared  so  loud  thit 
the  urchin  was  frighted,  and  let  me  drop; 
and  I  should  infallibly  have  broke  my 
neck,  if  the  mother  had  not  held  her 
apron  under  me.  The  nurse,  to  quiet 
her  babe,  made  use  of  a  rattle,  which  was 
a  kind  of  hollow  vessel  filled  with  great 
stones,  and  fastened  by  a  cable  to  the 
child's  waist:  but  all  in  vain,  so  that  she 
was  forced  to  apply  the  last  remedy,  by 
giving  it  suck.  I  must  confess  no  object 
ever  disgusted  me  so  much  as  the  sight  of 
her  monstrous  breast,  which  I  cannot  tell 
what  to  compare  with,  so  a^  to  give  the 
curious  reader  an  idea  of  its  bulk,  shape, 
and  colour.  It  stood  prominent  six  feet, 
and  could  not  be  less  than  sixteen  in  cir- 
cumference. The  nipple  was  about  half 
the  bigness  of  my  head,  and  the  hue  both 
of  that  and  the  dug  so  varied  with  spots, 
pimples,  and  freckles,  that  nothing  could 
appear  more  nauseous ;  for  I  had  a  near 
sight  of  her,  she  sitting  down  the  more 
conveniently  to  give  suck,  and  I  standing 
on  the  table.  This  made  me  reflect  upon 
the  fair  skins  of  our  English  ladies,  who 
appear  so  beautiful  to  us,  only  because 
they  are  of  our  own  size,  and  their  defects 
not  to  be  seen  but  through  a  magnifyiog- 
glass,  where  we  find  by  experiment  tint 
the  smoothest  and  whitest  skins  look 
rough  and  coarse,  and  ill-coloured. 

I  remember  when  I  was  at  D'flipot, 
the  complexion  of  those  diminative  peo- 
ple appeared  to  me  the  fairest  ia  the 
world;  and  talking  upon  this  subject 
with  a  person  of  learning  there,  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  he  said  that  my 
face  appeared  much  fairer  and  smoothtf 
when  he  looked  on  me  firom  the  ground, 
than  it  did  upon  a  nearer  view,  when  I 
took  him  up  in  my  hand  and  brought 
him  close,  which  he  confessed  was  at 
first  a  very  shocking  sight  He  said  be 
could  discover  great  holes  in  my  skfo; 
that  the  stumps  of  my  beard  were  ten 
times  stronger  than  the  bristles  of  a  boar, 
and  my  complexion  made  up  of  sereral 
colours  altogether  disagreeabra;  although 
I  must  beg  leave  to  say  for  myw!f,  that  I 
am  as  fair  as  most  of  my  sex  and  coiuitry, 
and  very  little  sun-burnt  by  all  my  traveb. 
On  the  other  side,  diseoming  of  As  It- 
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dies  in  that  emperor's  court,  he  used  to 
tell  roe  one  had. freckles,  another  too  wide 
a  mouth,  a  third  too  large  a  nose,  nothing 
of  which  I  was  able  to  distin^ish.  I 
confess  this  reflection  was  obvious  enough ; 
which,  however,  t  could  not  forbear,  lest 
the  reader  might  think  those  vast  crea- 
tures were  actually  deformed;  for  I  must 
do  them  justice  to  say,  they  are  a  comely 
race  of  people ;  and  particularly  the  fea- 
tures of  my  master's  countenance,  although 
he  were  but  a  farmer,  when  I  beheld  him 
from  the  height  of  sixty  feet,  appeared 
▼ery  well  proportioned. 

When  dinner  was  done,  my  master 
went  out  to  his  labourers,  and,  as  I  could 
discover  by  his  voice  and  gesture,  gave 


These  creatures  were  of  die  size  of  a 
large  mastiff,  but  infinitely  more  nimble 
and  fierce,  so  that  if  I  had  taken  off  my 
belt  before  I  went  to  slee^,  I  must  in- 
fallibly have  been  torn  to  pieces  and  de- 
voured. I  measured  the  tail  of  the  dead 
rat,  and  found  it  to  be  two  yards  long, 
wanting  an  inch;  but  it  went  ac^ainst  my 
stomach  to  drag  the  carcase  off  the  bed 
where  it  lay  still  bleeding;  I  observed  it 
had  yet  some  life,  but,  with  a  strong 
slash  across  the  neck,  I  thoroughly  dis- 
patched it. 

Soon  after  my  mistress  came  into  the 
room,  who  seeing  me  all  bloody,  ran  and 
took  me  up  in  her  hand.  I  pointed  to 
the  dead  rat,  smiling,  and  making  other 


his  wife  a  strict  charge  to  take  care  of    signs  to  shew  I  was  not  hurt,  whereat  she 


roe,  I  was  very  much  tired,  and  dis- 
posed to  sleep;  which  my  mistress  per- 
ceiving, she  put  me  on  her  own  bed,  and 
covered  me  with  a  clean  white  hand- 
kerchief, but  larger  and  coarser  than  the 
main  sail  of  a  man  of  war, 

I  slept  about  two  hours,  and  dreamed 
I  was  at  home  with  my  wife  and  children, 
which  aggravated  my  sorrows,  when  I 
awaked,  and  found  myself  alone  in  a  vast 
room,  between  two  and  three  hundred 
feet  wide,  and  above  two  hundred  high, 
lying  in  a  bed  twenty  yards  wide.     My 
mistress  was  gone  about  her  household 
affairs,  and  had  locked  me  in.     The  bed 
was  eight  yards  from  the  floor.     Some 
natural   necessities   required   me   to  get 
down ;  I  durst  not  presume  to  call,  and, 
if  I  had,  it  would  have  been  in  vain  with 
siich  a  voice  as  mine,  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance as  from   the   room   where   I   lay 
to  the  kitchen,  where  the  family  kept. 
While  I  was  under  these  circumstances, 
two  rats  crept  up  the  curtains,  and  ran 
smelling  backwards  and  forwards  on  the 
bed;     One  of  them  came  up  almost  to 
my  face,  whereupon  I  rose  in  a  fright, 
and  drew  out  my  hanger  to  defend  my- 
self.    These   horrible  animals   had   the 
boldness  to  attack  me  on  both  sides,  and 
one  of  them  held  his  fore  feet  at  my 
collar;  but  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  rip 
up  his  belly,  before  he  could  do  me  any 
mischief.     He  fell  down  at  my  feet,  and 
the  other  seeing  the  fate  of  his  comrade 
made  his  esqape,  but  not  without  one 
good  wound  on  the  back,  which  I  gave 
him  as  he  fled,  and  made  the  blood  run 
trickling  from  him.     After  this  exploit  I 
walked  gently  to  and  fro  on  the  bed  to 
recover  my  breath,  and  loss  of  spirits. 


was  extremely  rejoiced,  calling  the  maid 
to  take  up  the  dead  rat  with  a  pair  of 
tongs,  and  threw  it  out  of  the  wmdow. 
Then  she  set  me  on   a  table,  where  I 
shewed  her  my  hanger  all  bloody,  and» 
wiping  it^n  the  lappet  of  my  coal,  re- 
turned it  W  the  scabbard.     I  was  pressed 
to  do  more  than  one  thing,  which  another 
could   not  do  for  me,  and  therefore  en- 
deavoured to  make  my  mistress  understand 
that  I  desired  to  be  set  down  on  the  floor  ; 
which  after  she  had  done,  my  bashfulness 
would  not  suffer  me  to  express  myself 
farther,  than  by  pointing  to  the  door  and 
bowing  several  times.    The  good  woman 
with  much  difficulty  at  last  perceived  what 
I  would  be  at,  and  taking  me  up  again  iit 
her  hand,  walked  into  the  garden  where 
she  set  me  down.     I  went  on  one  side 
about  two  hundred  yards,  and  beckoning 
her  not  to  look  or  to  follow  me,  I  hid  my- 
self between  two  leaves  of  sorrel,  and  there 
discharged  the  necessities  of  nature. 

I  hope  the  gentle  reader  will  excuse 
me  for  dwelling  on  these  and  the  like> 
particulars,  which  however  insignificant 
they  may  appear  to  grovelling  vulgar 
minds,  yet  will  certainly  help  a  philoso- 
pher to  Enlarge  his  thoughts  ana  imagi- 
nation, and  apply  them  to  the  benefit  of 
public  as  well  as  private  life,  which  was 
my  sole  design  in  presenting  this  and 
other  accounts  of  my  travels  to  the  world ; 
wherein  I  have  been  chiefly  studious  of 
truths  without  affecting  any  ornaments  of 
learning  or  of  style.  But  the  whole  scene 
of  this  voyage  made  so  strong  an  impres- 
sion on  my  mind,  and  is  so  deeply  fixed 
in  my "merfiory,  that  in  committing  it  ta 
paper  I  did  not  omit  one  material  circum- 
stance :  hbwever,  upon  a  strict  review,  I 
2Y« 
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blotted  out  several  passoges  of  lest  mo-  of  ia  the  neighbourhood,  that  my  mtsler 

roent  which  were  in  my  first  copy,  for  fear  had  found  a  strange  aninial  in  the  fidd, 

of  being  censured  as  tedious  and  trifling,  about  the  bigness  of  a  splacknuck^  but  o- 

w hereof  travellers  are  often,  perhaps  not  actly  shaped  in  every  part  like  .a  human 

without  ittfitice,  accused.  creature  ;  which  it  likewise  imitated  iaall 

its  actions ;  seemed  to  speak  in  a  little 

CHAP.  !!•  language  of  its  owo,  had  already  leaned 

.,       ...        r  si    J*         vj      iM        seferal  words  of  theirs,  went  erect  upoi 
^  rf^scnp^ion   of  the  farmer  s  daughUr.    ^^^  ,         ^^  ^^^^  ^^^       ^^   ^^ 

,  .;  r  IT^f  r  '^^  J;^'  come  when  it  was  called,  ^  whatefer  it 
andthentoaumetrapolu.  The  parU^  wM  bid,  had  the  finest  limbs  in  the  world, 
colors  ofhujvumey.  ^^^^  complexion  fairer   than  a  iioWe- 

My  mistress  had  a  daughter  of  nine    nian's  daughter  of  three  years  old.    Aur- 
years  old,  a  child  of  towardiy  parts  for    other  farmer  who  lived  bard  by,  and  wis 
her  age,  very  dexterous  at  her  needle,  and    a  particular  friend  of  my  master,  ctme  oa 
skilful  in  dressing  her  baby.    Her  mother    «  "^'^^^^  o°  purpose  to    inquire  into  the 
and  she  contrived  to  fit  up  the  baby*s    truth  of  this  story.    I  was  immediately 
cradle  for  me  against  night ;  the  cradle    produced,  and  placed  upon  a  ubie,  where 
was  put  into  a  small  drawer  of  a  cabinet^    I  walked  as  I  was  commanded,  drew  my 
and  the  drawerplaced  upon  a  hanging  shelf   hanger,  put  it  up  again,  made  mj  reve- 
for  fear  of  the  rats.     This  was  my  bed  all    rence  to  my  master's  guests  Bsked  him  in 
the  time  I    sUyed    with  those  people,    his  own  language   how  be  did,  and  told 
though   made   more   convenient  by   de-    b>n^i  h®  ^m  welcome,  just  as  my  Uitle 
grecs,  as  I  began  to  learn  theirlanguage,    nurse  had  instructed  me.     This  man,  who 
and  make  my  wants  known.    Vis  young    was  old^nd  dim-sighted,  put  on  his  speo 
girl  was  so  handy,  that,  after  I  had  once    tacles  to  behold   roe   better,  at  whidi  I 
or  twice  pulled  off  my  clothes  before  her,    could  not  forbear  laughing  very  heartily, 
she  was  able  to  dress,  and  undress  me,    ^or  his  eyes  appeared  like  the  fall  moon 
though  1  never  gave  her  that  trouble  when    shiniDg  into  a  chamber  at  two  windows, 
she  would  let  me  do  either  mjrself.  •  She    ^^r  people,  who   discovered  the  cause  of 
made  me  seven  shirts   and  some  other    ^y  n^irth,  bore  me  company  in  laughing, 
linen   of  as   fine  cloth  as  could  begot,    at  which  the  old  fellow  was  fool  enough 
which  indeed  was  coarser  than  sack-cloth;    ^o  be  angry  and  out  of  countenance.    He 
and  these  she  constantly  washed  for  roe    ^^^^  ^^^  character  of  a  great  miser,  and  to 
with  her  own  hands.     She  was  likewise    i^J  misfortune,  he  well  deserved  it,  by  the 
my  school-mistress  to  teach  ro<3  the  Ian-    cursed  advice  he  gave  my  master,  to  shew 
guage;  When  I  pointed  to  any  thing  she    ™c  as  ^  sight  upon  a  market  day  in  the 
told  me  the  name  of  it  in  her  own  tongue,    d^^^  town,  which  was  half  an  hour's  rid- 
so  that  in  a  few  days  I  was  able  to  call    iQg»  about  two  and   twenty  milei  from 
for  whatever  I  had  a  mind  to.     She  was    o^f  house.     I  guessed   there  was  some 
very  good-natured,  and  not  above  forty    mischief  contriving,  when  I  obserredmy 
feet  high,  being  little  for  her  age.     She    master  and  his  friend  whispering  long  to- 
gave  me  the  name  of  Grildrig,  which  the    gather,  sometimes  pointing  at  me,  and  my 
family  took  up,  and  afterwards  the  whole    ^^^rs  made  me  fancy  that  I  overheard  and 
kingdom.  The  word  imports  what  the  La-    understood  some  of  their  words.   But  the 
tins  call  ^miiiictt/u5,  the  Italians  ^^TnuRce-    Q^xt  morning  GlumdalcHteb,  my  little 
Utino,  and  the  English  mannakm.  To  her    nurse,  told  me  the  whole  of  th»  matter, 
I  chiefly  owe  my   preservation  in  that    which  she  had  cunningly  picked  oat  from 
country :  we  never  parted  while  I  was    her  mother.    The  poor  girl  laid  me  in  her 
there :   I  called  her  my  GlumdalclUch^  or    hosom,  and  fell  a  weeping  with  shame 
little  nurse;  and  should  be  guilty  of  great    and  grief.     She  apprehended  some  mis- 
ingratitude,  if  I  omitted  this  honourable '  chief  would  happen  to  me  from  rude  vul- 
mention  of  her  care  and  affection  towards    gar  folks,  who  might  squeese  me  to  death, 
me,  which  I  heartily  wish  it  lay  in  my    ^^  break  one  of  my  limbs  by  taking  me 
power  to  requite  as  she  deserves,  instead    >n  their  handii.     Sim  had  abo  obeoved 
of  being  the  innocent,  but  unhappy  in-    ^^w  modest  I  was  in  my  nature,  how 
ctrument  of  her  disgrace^  as  I  have  too    lucely  I  regarded  my  honour,  and  what 
much  reason  to  fear.  an  indignity  I  should  conceive  it  to  be 

It  now  began  to  be  known  and  talked    exposed  for  money  as  a  public  spectacle 
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to  the  raeanest  of  tke  people.  She  gaid, 
her  papa  and  mamma  had  promi:>ed  that 
Grildrig  should  be  hers,  but  now  she 
found  they  meant  to  serve  her  as  they  did 
last  year,  when  they  pretended  to  give  her 
a  lamb,  and  yet,  as  soon  as  it  was  fat, 
«old  it  to  a  butcher.  For  my  own  part, 
I  may  truly  affirm  that  I  was  less  con- 
cerned than  my  nurse.  I  had  a  strong 
hope,  which  never  left  me,  that  I  should 
one  day  recover  my  liberty ;  and  as  to  the 
Ignominy  of  being  carried  about  for  a 
monster,  I  considered  myself  to  be  a  per- 
fect stranger  in  the  country,  and  that  such 
a  misfortune  could  never  be  charged  upon 
me  as  a  reproach,  if  ever  I  should  return 
to  England,  since  the  King  of  Great  Bri- 
tain himself,  in  my  condition,  must  have 
'    4iodergone  the  same  distress. 

My  master,  pursuant  to  the  adfice  of 
iiis  friend,  carried  me  in  a  box  the  next 
day  to  a  neighbouring  town,  and  took 
along  with  him  his  little  daughter,  my 
nurse,  upon  a  pillion  behind  him.  The 
box  was  close  on  every  side,  with  a  little 
door  for  me  to  go  iu  and  out,  and  a  few 

fimlet  holes  to  let  in  air.  The  girl  had 
een  so  careful  as  to  put  the  quilt  of  her 
baby's  bed  into  it  for  me  to  lie  down  on. 
However,  I  was  terribly  shaken  and  dis- 
composed in  this  journey,  though  it  were 
but  of  half  an  hour.  For  the  horse  went 
about  forty  feet  at  every"  step,  and  trotted 
80  high,  that  the  agitation  was  equal  to 
the  rising  and  falling  of  a  ship  in  a  great 
storm,  but  much  more  frequent.  Our 
journey  was  somewhat  farther  than  from 
London  to  St.  Alban's.  My  master 
alighted  at  an  inn  which  he  used  to  fre- 
quent ;  and  after  consulting  awhile  with 
the  innkeeper,  and  making  some  necessary 
preparations,  he  hired  the  grulhiui  or  crier 
to  give  notice  through  the  town,  of  a 
strange  creature  to  be  seen  at  the  sign  of 
the  Green  Eagle,  not  so  big  as  a  splack- 
nuck  (an  animal  in  that  country  very  fine- 
ly shaped,  about  six  feet  long)  and  in 
every  part  of  the  body  resembling  a  hu- 
man creature,  could  speak  several  words, 
and  perform  an  hundred  diverting  tricks. 
I  Was  placed  upon  a  table  in  the  largest 
room  of  the  inn,  which  might  be  near 
three  hundred  feet  square.  My  little 
nurse  stood  on  a  low  stool  close  to  the 
table  to  take  care  of  me,  ard  direct  what 
I  should  do.  My  master  to  avoid  a  crowd 
would  suffer  only  thirty  people  at  a  time 
to  see  me.  I  walked  about  on  thcL  table 
JI8  the  girl  commanded:   she  asked  me 


questions,  as  far  as  she  knew  my  under- 
standing of  the  language  reached,  and  I 
answered  them  as  loud  as  I  could.  I 
turned  about  several  times  to  the  com- 
pany, paid  my  humble  respects,  said  they 
were  welcome,  and  used  some  other 
speeches  I  had  been  taught.  I  took  up 
a  thimble  filled  with  liquor,  which  Glum- 
dalclitch  had  given  me  for  a  cup,  and 
drank  their  health.  I  drew  out  my  banger, 
and  flourished  with  it  after  the  manner  of 
fencers  in  England.  My  nurse  gave  me 
part  of  a  straw,  which  I  exercised  as  a 
pike,  having  learned  the  aK  in  my  youth. 
I  was  that  day  shewn  to  twelve  sats  of 
company,  and  as  often  forced  to  act  over 
again  the  same  fopperies,  till  I  was  half 
dead  with  weariness  and  vexation.  For 
those  who  had  seen  me  made  such  won- 
derful reports,  that  the  people  were  ready 
to  break  down  the  doors  to  come  in.  My 
roaster,  for  his  own  interest,  would  not 
suffer  any  one  to  touch  me  except  my 
nurse;  and  to  prevent  danger,  benches 
were  set^pund  the  table  at  such  a  dis- 
tance, as  to  put  me  out  of  every  body's 
reach.  However,  an  unlucky  school-boy 
aimed  a  hazel  nut  directly  at  my  head^ 
which  very  narrowly  missed  me ;  other- 
wise it  came  with  so  much  violence,  that 
it  would  have  infallibly  knocked  out  my 
brains,  for  it  was  almost  as  large  as  a 
small  pumpion :  but  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  see  the  young  rogue  well  beaten, 
and  turned  out  of  the  room. 

My  master  gave  public  notice,  that  he 
would  shew  me  again  the  next  market- 
day,  and  in  the  mean  time  he  prepared 
a  more  convenient  vehicle  for  me,  which 
he  had  reason  enough  to  do ;  for  I  was 
so  tired  with  my  first  journey,  and  with 
entertaining  company  for  eight  hours  to- 
gether, that  I  could  hardly  stand  upon  my 
legs,  or  speak  a  word.  It  was  at  least 
three  days  before  I  recovered  my  strength ; 
and  that  I  might  have  no  rest  at  home,  all 
the  neighbouring  gentlemen  from  an  hun- 
dred miles  round,  hearing  of  my  fame, 
came  to  see  me  at  my  master's  own  house. 
There  could  not  be  fewer  than  thirty  per- 
sons with  their  wives  and  children  (for 
the  country  is  very  populous) ;  and  my 
master  demanded  the  rate  of  a  full  room 
whenever  he  shewed  me  at  home,  al- 
though it  were  only  to  a  single  family  ; 
so  that  for  some  time  I  had  but  little  ease 
every  day  of  the  week  (except  Wednes- 
day, which  is  their  sabbath),  although  I 
were  not  carried  to  the  town. 
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My  master,  finding  how  profitable  I 
fras  like  to  be,  resoWed  to  carry  me  to 
the  most  considerable  cities  in  the  king- 
dom. Having  therefore  provided  himself 
-with  all  things  necessary  for  a  long  jour- 
ney, and  settled  his  affairs  at  home,  he 
took  leave  of  his  wife,  and  upon  the  17th 
of  August  1703,  about  two  months  after 
my  arrival,  we  set  out  for  the  metropolis, 
■ituated  near  the  middle  of  that  empire, 
and  about  three  thousand  miles  distance 
from  our  house:  my  master  made  his 
slaughter  Glumdalclitch  ride  behind  him. 
She  carried  me  on  her  lap  in  a  box  tied 
about  her  waist  The  girl  had  lined  it  on 
all  sides  with  the  softest  cloth  she  could 
get,  well  quilted  underneath,  furnished  it 
with  her  baby's  bed,  provided  me  with 
linen  and  other  necessaries,  and  made 
every  thing  as  convenient  as  she  could. 
We  had  no  other  company  but  a  boy  of 
the  house,  who  rode  after  us  with  the 

My  master's  design  was  to  shew  me  in 
all  the  towns  by  the  way,  and^  step  out 
of  the  road  for  fifty  or  an  humnred  miles 
to  any  village,  or  person  of  quality's 
house,  where  he  might  expect  custom. 
We  made  easy  journeys  of  not  above  seven 
or  eight  score  miles  a  day ;  for  Glumdal- 
clitch, on  purpose  to  spare  me,  complain- 
ed she  was  tired  with  the  trotting  of  the 
horse.  She  often  took  me  out  of  my  box 
at  my  own  desire  to  give  me  air,  and  shew 
me  the  country,  but  always  held  me  fast 
by  a  leading  string.  We  passed  over  five 
or  six  rivers  many  degrees  broader  and 
deeper  than  the  Nile  or  the  Ganges;  and 
there  was  hardly  a  rivulet  so  small  as  the 
Thames  at  London  bridge.  We  were 
ten  weeks  on  our  journey,  and  I  was  shewn 
in  eighteen  large  towns,  besides  many  vil- 
lages and  private  families. 

On  the  26th  day  of  October,  we  ar- 
rived at  the  metropolis,  called  in  their 
language  Lorbrulgrudt  or  Pride  of  the  Uni- 
%>erse.  My  master  took  a  lodging  in  the 
principal  street  of  the  city,  not  far  from 
the  royal  palace,  and  put  up  bills  in  the 
usual  form,  containing  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  my  person  and  parts.  He  hired 
a  large  room  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred feet  wide,  he  provided  a  table  sixty 
feet  in  diameter,  upon  which  I  was  to  act 
my  part,  and  palisadoed  it  round  three  feet 
from  the  edge,  and  as  many  high,  to  prevent 
my  falling  over.  I  was  shewn  ten  times 
a  day,  to  the  wonder  and  satisfaction  of 
all  {people.    I  could  now  speak  the  lan- 


guage tolerably  well,  and  perfectly  « 
stood  every  word  that  was  spoken  < 
Besides,  I  had  learned  their  alphabi 
could  make  a  shift  to  explain  a  se 
here  and  there  ;  for  Glumdalclitc 
been  my  instructor  while  we  wi 
home,  and  at  leisure  hours  durio 
journey.  She  carried  a  little  book 
pocket,  not  much  larger  than  a  Sa 
Atlas ;  it  was  a  common  treatise  i 
use  of  young  girls,  giving  a  short  ac 
of  their  religion  ;  out  of  this  slie  I 
me  my  letters,  and  interpreted 
words. 

CHAP.  in. 

The  author  sent  for  to  court  The 
Imys  him  of  his  moMter  the  forme 
presenU  him  to  the  kmg.  He  di 
with  his  fnqjeUy^s  gr^oi  acholan, 
apartment  at  court  pnmdtdfor  tk 
thor.  He  is  in  ^ogA  fiuxmr  wit 
Queen.  i/c  stoMdM  up  for  ike  ham 
his  own  cowntr^.  His  fpiorreU  wi 
queen^s  dwarf. 

The  frequent  labours  I  underwent 
day,  made  in  a  few  weeks  a  very 
derable  change  in  my  health :  the  m 
master  got  by  me,  the  more  insatUi 
grew.  I  had  quite  lost  my  stomad 
was  almost  reduced  to  a  skeletoi. 
farmer  observed  it,  and,  concludiof  1 
soon  die,  resolved  to  make  as  good  a 
of  me  as  he  could.  While  he  wu 
reasoning  and  resolving  with  him 
sardralf  or  gentleman-usher,  cane 
court,  commanding  my  master  to 
me  immediately  thither  for  the  drw 
of  the  queen  and  her  ladies.  Somef 
latter  had  already  been  to  see  w^ 
reported  strange  things  of  mybetol] 
haviour,  and  good  sense.  Her  Wj 
and  those  who  attended  her,  wen  k| 
measure  delighted  with  my  deniMtoi 
fell  on  my  knees  and  begged  tbb 
of  kissing  her  imperial  fool;  M 
gracious  princess  held  out  her  Ettfrf 
towards  me  (after  I  was  set  tf  <^ 
which  I  embraced  in  both  mjflVH' 
put  the  tip  of  it  with  the  utao** 
to  my  lip.  She  made  me  tomp 
quesuons  about  my  country,  asdq 
vels,  which  I  answered  as  dittindif 
in  as  few  words  as  I  could.  Sbi 
Whether  I  would  bo  content  to  I 
court.  I  bowed  down  to  the  W 
the  table,  and  humbly  answflJed  1 
was  my  master's  slave  :  bm  ifl« 
my  own  disposal,  I  should  bi  p 
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"devote  my  life  to  her  majesty's  semce. 
She  then  asked  my  master,  whether  he 
were  willing  to  sell  me  at  a  good  price. 
He,  who  apprehended  I  could  not  live  a 
month,  was  ready  enough  to  part  with 
me,  and  demanded  a  thousand  pieces  of 
gold,  which  were  ordered  him  on  the  spot^ 
«ach  piece  being  about  the  bigness  of 
eight  hundred  moidores ;  but  allowing 
for  the  proportion  of  all  things  between 
that  country  and  Europe,  and  the  high 
price  of  gold  among  them,  was  hardly  so 
great  a  sum  as  a  thousand  guineas  would 
be  in  England.  I  then  said  to  the  queen, 
uince  I  was  now  her  majesty's  most  hum- 
ble creature  and  vassal,  I  must  beg  the  fa- 
vour that  Glunidalclitch,  who  had  always 
tended  me  wiih  so  much  care  and  kind- 
ness, and  understood  to  do  it  so  well, 
night  be  admitted  into  her  service,  and 
continue  to  be  my  nurse  and  inslruclor. 
Her  majesty  agreed  to  my  petition,  and 
easily  got  the  farmer's  consent,  who  was 
glad  enough  to  have  his  daughter  prefer- 
red at  court,  and  the  poor  girl  herself  was 
not  able  to  bide  her  joy  :  my  late  master 
withdrew,  bidding  me  farewell,  and  say- 
ing he  had  left  me  in  a  good  service  ;  to 
which  I  replied  not  a  word,  only  making 
him  a  slight  bow. 

The  queen  observed  my  coldness,  and, 
when  the  farmer  was   gone  out  of  the 
apartment,  asked  me  the  reason.     I  made 
bold  to  tell  her   majesty,  that  I  owed  no 
other  obligation  to   my  late  master,  than 
his  not  dashing  out  the  brains  of  a  poor 
harmless  creature  found  by  chance  in  his 
field;    which  obligation  was  amply  re- 
compensed by  the  gain  he  had  made  by 
me  in  shewing  me  through  half  the  king- 
dom, and  the  price  he  had  now  sold  me 
for.     That  the  life  I  had  since  led,  was 
laborious  enough  to  kill  an  animal  of  ten 
times  my  strength.     That  my  health  was 
jmuch  impaired  by  the  continual  drudgery 
of  entertaining  the  rabble  every  hour  of 
the  day  ;  and  that,  if  my  master  had  not 
. !    thought  my  life  in  danger,  her  majesty 
^    would  not  have  got  so  cheap  a  bargain. 
^     But  as  I  was  out  of  all  fear  of  being  ill- 
p-     treated  under  the  protection  of  so  great  and 
w    good  an  empress,  the  ornament  of  nature, 
I     the  darling  ofthe  world,  the  delight  of  her 
»      subjects,  the  phoenix  of  the  creation ;  so 
^     I  hoped  my  late  master's  apprehensions 
I     would  appear  to  be  groundless,  for  I  al- 
!     feady  found  my  spirits  to  revive  by  the 
[     influence  of  her  most  august  presence. 
I         This  was  the  sum  of  my  speech,  deli- 


vered with  great  improprieties  and  hesi tac- 
tion; the  latter  part  was  altogether  framed 
in  the  style  peculiar  to  that  people,  where- 
of I  learned  some  phrases  from  Glumdal- 
clitch,  while  she  was  carrying  me  to 
court. 

The  queen,  giving  great  allowance  for 
my  defectiveness  in  speaking,  was  however 
surprised  at  so  much  wit  and  good  sense 
in  so  diminutive  an  animal.  She  took 
me  in  her  own  hand,  and  carried  me  to 
the  king,  who  was  then  retired  to  his  ca- 
binet. His  majesty,  a  prince  of  much 
gravity  and  austere  countenance,  not  well 
observing  my  shape  at  first  view,  asked 
the  queen  after  a  cold  manner,  how  long 
it  was  since  she  grew  fond  of  a  gplack- 
nuck  1  for  such  it  seems  he  took  me  to  be, 
as  I  lay  upon  my  breast  in  her  majesty's 
right  hand.  But  this  princess,  who  hath 
an  infinite  deal  of  wit  and  humour,  set  me 
gently  on  my  feet  upon  the  scrutoire,  and 
commanded  me  to  give  his  majesty  an  ac- 
count of  myself,  which  I  did  in  a  very 
few  w#ds ;  and  Glumdalclitch,  who  at- 
tended at  the  cabinet  door,  could  not  en- 
dure I  should  be  out  of  her  sight,  being 
admitted,  confirmed  all  that  had  passed 
from  my  arrival  at  her  father's  house. 

The  king,  although  he  be  as  learned 
a  person  as  any  in  his  dominions,  had 
been  educated  in  the  study  of  philosophy, 
and  particularly  mathematics;  yet  when 
he  observed  my  shape  exactly,  and  saw 
me  walk  erect,  before  I  began  to  speak, 
conceived  I  might  be  a  peace  of  clock- 
work (which  is  in  that  country  arrived  to 
a  very  great  perfection)  contrived  by  some 
ingenious  artist.  But  when  he  heard  my 
voice,  and  found  what  I  delivered  to  be 
regular  and  rational,  he  could  not  con- 
ceal his  astonishment.  He  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  the  relation  I  gave 
him  of  the  manner  I  came  into  his  king- 
dom, but  thought  it  a  story  concerted  be- 
tween Glumdalclitch  and  her  father,  who 
had  taught  me  a  set  of  words  to  make  me 
sell  at  a  better  price.  Upon  this  imagi- 
nation he  put  several  questions  to  me,  and 
still  received  rational  answers,  no  other- 
wise defective  than  by  a  foreign  accent, 
and  an  imperfect  knowledge  in  the  lan- 
guage^  with  some  rustic  phrases  which  I 
had  learned  at  the  farmer's  house,  and 
did  not  suit  the  polite  style  of  a  court. 

His  majesty  sent  for  three  great  scho- 
lars, who  were  then  in  their  weekly  wait- 
ing, according  to  the  custom  in  that  coun- 
try.    These  gentlemen,  after  they  had 
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vmallefit  thai  eTer  was  seen  among  them, 
for  I  have  known  a  larger  at  the  gate  of 
a  gentleman^s  house  in  England.  I  made 
a  shift  to  keep  the  key  in  a  pocket  of  my 
own,  fearing  Glurodaklitch  might  lose  it. 
The  queen  likewise  ordered  the  thinnest 
silks  that  could  be  gotten  to  make  me 
clothes,  not  much  thicker  than  an  English 
blanket,  very  cumbersome  till  1  was  ac- 
customed to  them.  They  were  after  the 
fashion  of  the  kingdom^  partly  resembling 
the  Persian,  and  partly  the  Chinese,  and 
are  a  very  grave  and  decent  habit. 

The  queen  became  so  fond  of  my  com- 
pany, that  she  could  not  dine  without  me. 
I  had  a  table  placed  upon  the  same  at 
which  her  majesty  eat,  just  at  her  left  el- 
bow, and  a  chair  to  sit  on.  Glumdalclitch 
stood  on  a  stool  on  the  floor  near  my  table, 
to  assist  and  take  care  of  me.     I  had  an 
entire  set  of  silver  dishes  and  plates,  and 
other  necessaries,  which  in  proportion  to 
those  of  the  queen,  were  not  much  bigger 
than  what  I  have  seen  in  a  London  toy- 
shop for  the  furniture  of  a  baby-house: 
these  my  little  nurse  kept  in  her  pocket  in 
a  silver  box,  and  gave  me  at  meals  as  I 
wanted  them,  always  cleaning  them  her- 
self.    No  person  dined  with  the  queen 
but  the  two  princesses  royal,  the  elder 
sixteen  years  old,  and  the  younger  at  that 
time  thirteen  and  a  month.     Her  majesty 
tised  to  put  a  bit  of  meat  upon  one  of  my 
dishes,  out  of  which  I  carved  for  myself; 
and  her  diversion  was  to  see  me  eat  in  mi- 
niature.    For  the  queen  (who  had  indeed 
but  a  weak  stomach)  took  up  atone  mouth- 
ful as  much  as  a  dozen  English  farmers 
could  eat  at  a  meal,  which  to.  roe  was  for 
some  time  a  very  nauseous  sight*.     She 
would  craunch  the  wing  of  a  lark,  bones 
and  all,  between  her  teeth,  although  it 
were  nine  times  as  large  as  that  of  a  full 
grown  turkey;   and  put  a  bit  of  bread  in 
her  mouth,  as  big  as  two  twelve-penny 
loaves.     She  drank  out  of  a  golden-cup, 
above  a  liogshead   at  a  draught.     Her 
knives  were  twice  as  long  as  a  scythe,  set 
straight  upon  the  handle.     The  spoons, 
forks,  and  other  instruments,  were  all  in 


the  same  proportion.  I  remember,  when 
Glumdalclitch  carried  me  out  of  curiosity 
to  see  some  of  the  tables  at  court,  where 
ten  or  a  dozen  of  these  enormous  knives 
and  forks  were  lifted  up  together,  I  thought 
I  had  never  till  then  beheld  so  terrible  a 
siglit. 

It  is  the  custom,  that  every  Wednesday 
(which  as  I  have  before  observed,  is  their 
sabbath)  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  royal 
issue  of  both  sexes,  dine  together  in  the 
apartment  of  his  majesty,  to  whom  I  was 
now  become  a  great  favourite;  and  at 
these  times  my  little  chair  and  table  were 
placed  at  his  left  hand  before  one  of  the 
salt-cellars.     This  prince  took  a  pleasure 
in  conversing  with  me,  inquiring  into  the 
manners,  religion,  laws,  government,  and 
learning  of  Europe ;  wherein  I  gave  him 
the  best  account  I  was  able.     His  appre- 
hension was  so  clear,  and  his  judgtnent  so 
exact,  that  he  made  very  wise  reflections 
and  observations  upon  all  I  said.     But  I 
confess,  that  after  I  had  been  a  little  too 
copious   in  talking  of  my  own  beloved 
country,  of  our  trade,  and  wars  by  sea 
and  land,  of  our  schisms  in  religion,  and 
parties  in  the  state;  the  prejudices  of  his 
education  prevailed  so  far,  that  he  could 
not  forbear  taking   me  up  in  his  right 
hand,  and  stroking  me  gently  with  the 
other,  after  an  hearty  fit  of  laughing,  asked 
me,  whether  I  was  a  whig  or  tory  I  Then 
turning  to  his  first  minister,  who  waited 
behind  him  with  a  white  staff  near  as  tall 
as  the  main-mast  of  the  Royal  Sovereign, 
he  bbserved  how  contemptible  a  thing  was 
human  grandeur,  which  could  be  mimick- 
ed by  such  diminutive  insects  as  I :    and  ' 
yet,  says  he,  I  dare  engage,  these  creatures 
have  their  titles  and  distinctions  of  ho- 
nour; they  contrive  little  nests  and  bur- 
rows, that  they  call  houses  and  cities: 
they  make  a  figure  in  dress  and  equipage ; 
they  love,  they  fight,  they  dispute,  they 
cheat,  they  betray.     And  thus  he  contioa- 
ed  on,  while  my  colour  came  and  went  se- 
veral times  with  indignation  to  hear  our 
noble  country,  the  mistress  of  arts  and 
arms,  the  scourge  of  France,  the  arbitrese 


*  Among  other  dreadful  and  disgusting  imagei  which  custom  has  rendered  famiUar,  are  those 
which  arise  from  eating  animal  food)  he  who  has  ever  turned  with  abhorrence  from  the  skeleton  of 
a  l)ea8t  which  has  been  picked  whole  by  birds  of  rermin,  mnst  confess  that  habit  only  could  have 
enabled  him  to  endure  the  sight  of  the  mangled  bones  and  flesh  of  a  dead  carcase  which  every  day 
cover  his  table ;  and  he  who  reflects  on  the  nnmber  of  lives  that  have  been  saerificed  to  sustain 
bis  own,  should  inquire  by  what  the  account  has  been  balanced,  and  whether  his  life  has  become 
proportionably  of  more  value  by  the  exercise  of  virtue  and  of  piety,  by  the  superior  happiness 
which  he  has  eonmunicated  to  reasonable  beings,  and  by  the  glory  which  his  intelltot  has  ascrib- 
ed to  God. 
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limes  they  would  fix  upon  my  nose  or 
forehead,  where  they  stung  me  to  the 
quick,  smelling  very  offensively,  and  I 
could  easily  trace  that  viscous  matter^ 
which,  our  naturalists  tell  us,  enables 
those  creatures  to  walk  with  their  feet 
upwards  upon  a  ceiling.  I  had  much 
ado  to  defend  myself  against  these  de- 
testable  animals,  and  could  not  forbear 
starting  when  they  came  on  my  face. 
It  was  the  common  practice  of  the  dwarf 
to  catch  a  number  of  these  insects  in  his 
hand,  as  school-boys  do  amongst  us,  and 
let  them  out  suddenly  under  my  nose,  on 
purpiose  to  frighten  me  and  divert  the 
queen.  My  remedy  was  to  cut  them  in 
pieces  with  my  knife,  as  they  flew  in  the 
air,  wherein  my  dexterity  was  much  ad- 
mired. 

I  remember  one  morning,  when  GLum« 
dalclitch  had  set  me  in  my  box  upon  a 
.  window,  as  she  usually  did  in  fair  days 
to  give  me  air  (for  I  durst  not  venture  to 
let  the  box  be  hung  on  a  nail  out  of  the 
window,  as  we  do  with  cages  in  Eng- 
land) after  I  had  lifted  up  one  of  my 
sashes,  and  sat  down  at  my  table  to  eat 
a  piece  of  sweet  cake  for  my  breakfast, 
above  twenty  wasps  allured  by  the  smell, 
came  flying  into  the  room,  humming 
louder  than  the  drones  of  as  many  bag- 
pipes. Some  of  them  seized  my  cake, 
and  carried  it  piece-meal  away;  others 
flew  about  my  head  and  face,  confounding 
me  with  the  noise,  and  putting  me  in  the 
utmost  terror  of  their  stings.  However, 
I  had  the  courage  to  rise  and  draw  my 
hanger,  and  attack  them  in  the  air.  I 
dispatched  four  of  them,  but  the  rest  got 
away,  and  I  presently  shut  my  window. 
These  insects  were  as  large  as  partridges: 
I  took  out  their  stings,  and  found  them 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  as  sharp  as 
needles.  I  carefully  preserved  them  all, 
and  having  since  shewn  them,  with  some 
other  curiosities,  in  several  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, upon  my  return  to  England  I  gave 
three  of  them  to  Gresbam  College,  an 
kept  the  fourth  for  myself. 

CHAP.  IV. 

The  country  dcscribjcd,  A  proposal  for 
corr9cting  modem  maps.  Thfi  km^s 
faJace^  md  9ome  aooownJL  of  the  metro* 
poli$.  T^  auihor*$  way  of  iraveUmg. 
The  chief  temple  described, 

I  now  intended  to  giye  the  reader  a 
short  description  of  this  country,  as  far  as 


I  travelled  in  it,  which  was  not  above 
two  thousand  miles  round  Lorbrulgrad, 
the  metropolis.  For  the  queen,  whom  I 
always  attended,  never  went  farther,  when 
she  accompanied  the  king  in  his  pro- 
gresses, and  there  staid  till  hb  majesty 
returned  from  viewing  his  frontiers.  The 
whole  extent  of  this  princess  dominions 
reached  about  six  tnousand  miles  in 
length,  and  from  three  to  five  in  breadth. 
From  whence  I  cannot  but  conclude  that 
our  geographers  of  Europe  aire  in  a  great 
error,  by  supposing  nothing  but  sea  be« 
tween  Japan  and  California;  for  it  was 
ever  my  opinion,  that  there  must  be  a 
balance  of  earth  to  counterpoise  the  great 
continent  of  Tartary;  and  therefore  they 
ought  to  correct  their  maps  and  charts, 
by  joining  this  vast  tract  of  land  to  the 
north-west  parts  of  America,  wherein  I 
shall  be  ready  to^  lend  them  my  assist- 
ance. 

The  kingdom  is  a  peninsula  ^terminated 
to  the  north-east  by  a  ridge  of  mountains 
thirty  miles  high,  which  are  altogether 
impassable  by  reason  of  the  volcanoes 
upon   their   tops;   neither  do    the  most 
learned  know  what  sort  of  mortals  inhabit 
beyond  those  mountains,  or  whether  they 
be  inhabited  at  all.     On  the  three  other 
sides  it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean.     There 
is  not  one  sea-port  in  the  whole  king- 
dom, and  those  parts  of  the  coast  into 
which  the   rivers  issue,   are  so   full   of 
pointed  rocks,  and  the  sea  generally  so 
rough  that  there  is  no  ventunng  with  the 
smallest   of  their  boats;    so  that   these 
people   are  wholly  excluded   from   any 
commerce  with   the  rest  of  the   world. 
But  the  large  rivers  are  full  of  vessels, 
and  abound  with  excellent  fish,  for  they 
seldom  get  any  from  the  sea,  because  the 
sea-fish  are  of  the  same  size  with  those 
in  Europe,  and  consequently  not  worth 
catching :  whereby  it  is  manifest  that  na- 
ture, in   the   production  of  plants   and 
animab  of  so  extraordinary  a  bulk,  is 
wholly  confined  to  this  continent,  of  which 
I  leave  the  reasons  to  be  determined  by 
philosophers.     However,  now  and  then 
they  take  a  whale  that  happens  to  be 
dashed  against  the  rocks,  which  the  com- 
mon  people   feed   on  heartily.      These 
whales  I  have  known  so  large  that  a  man 
could  hardly  carry  one  upon  his  shoulders  ; 
and  sometimes    for    curiosity  they  are 
brought  in  hampers  to  Lorbrulgnid;  I 
saw  one  of  them  in  a  dish  at  the  king^s 
table,  which  passed  for  a  rarity,  but  I  cud 
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not  obmrve  he  was  fond  of  it:  for  I  think 
indeed  the  bigness  disgusted  him,  although 
I  have  seen  one  somewhat  larger  in  Green- 
land. 

The  country  is  well  inhabited,  for  it 
contains  fifty-one  cities,  near  an  hundred 
walled  towns,  and  a  great  number  of  vil- 
lages. To  satisfy  my  curious  readers  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  describe  Lorbrulgrud. 
This  city  stands  upon  almost  two  equal 
parts  on  each  side  the  river  that  passes 
through.  It  contains  above  eighty  thou- 
sand nouses,  and  above  six  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  It  is  in  length  three 
elomglungi  (which  make  about  fifty-four 
English  miles)  and  two  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  as  I  measured  it  myself  in  the 
royal  map  made  by  the  king's  order, 
which  was  laid  on  the  ground  on  pur- 
pose for  me,  and  extended  an  hundred 
feet ;  I  paced  the  diameter  and  circum- 
ference several  times  bare-foot,  and  com- 
puting by  the  scale,  measured  it  pretty 
exactly. 

The  king's  palace  is  no  regular  edifice, 
but  an  heap  of  building  about  seven  miles 
round :  the  chief  rooms  are  generally  two 
hundred  and  forty  feet  high,  and  broad 
and  long  in  proportion.  A  coach  was  al- 
lowed to  Glumdalclitch  and  me,  wherein 
her  governess  frequently  took  her  out  to 
see  the  town,  or  go  among  the  shops: 
and  I  was  always  of  the  party,  carried  in 
my  box;  although  the  girl,  at  my  own 
desire,  would  often  take  me  out,  and  hold 
me  in  her  hand,  that  I  might  more  con- 
veniently view  the  houses  and  the  people, 
as  we  passed  along  the  streets.  I  rec- 
koned our  coach  to  be  about  a  square  of 
Westminster-hall,  but  not  altogether  so 
high:  however,  I  cannot  be  very  exact. 
One  day  the  governess  ordered  our  coach- 
roan  to  stop  at  several  shops,  where 
the  beggars,  watching  their  opportunity, 
crowded  to  the  sides  of  the  coach,  and 
gave  me  the  most  horrible  spectacles  that 
ever  an  European  eye  beneld.  There 
was  a  woman  with  a  cancer  in  her  breast, 
swelled  to  a  monstrous  size,  full  of  holes, 
in  two  or  three  of  which  I  could  have 
easily  crept,  and  covered  my  whole  body. 
There  was  a  fellow  with  a  wen  in  his 
neck  larger  than  five  woolpacks,  and  an- 
other with  a  couple  of  wooden  legs,  each 
about  twenty  feet  high.  But  the  most 
hateful  sight  of  all  was  the  lice  crawling 
on  their  clothes.  I  could  see  distinctly 
the  limbs  of  these  vermin  with  my  naked 
eye,  much  better  than  those  of  an  Eu- 


ropean louse  through  a  microscope,  ail 
their  snouts  with  which  tbey  romed  like 
swine.  They  were  the  first  1  had  erer 
beheld,  and  1  should  have  been  curioos 
enough  to  dissect  one  of  them,  if  I  Kad 
had  proper  instruments  (which  I  unluckily 
left  Dehmd  me  in  the  ship)  although  in- 
deed the  sight  was  so  nauseous,  that  it 
perfectly  turned  my  stomach* 

Beside  the  large  box  in  which  I  was 
usually  carried,  the  queen  ordered  a 
smaller  one  to  be  made  for  me  of  about 
twelve  feet  square  and  ten  high,  fof  the 
convenience  of  travelling,  because  the 
other  was  somewhat  too  lai^  for  Glum- 
dalcl itch's  lap,  and  cumbe»ome  in  the 
coach;  it  was  made  by  the  same  artist, 
whom  I  directed  in  the  whole  contrivance. 
This  travelling-closet  was  an  exact  square, 
with  a  window  in  the  txdddle  of  three  of 
the  squares,  and  each  wiadow  wu  /at- 
ticed  with  iron  wire  on  the  outside,  to 
prevent  accidents  in  long  journeys.  On 
the  fourth  side,  which  had  no  window, 
two  strong  staples  were  fixed,  through 
which  the  person  that  carried  me  when  I 
had  a  mind  to  be  on  horseback,  put  a 
leathern  belt,  and  buckled  it  about  his 
waist«  This  was  always  the  office  of 
some  grave  trusty  servant  ia  whom  I 
could  confide,  whether  I  attended  the 
king  and  queen  in  their  progresses,  or 
were  disposed  to  see  the  gardens,  or  pay 
a  visit  to  some  great  lady  or  minister  of 
state  in  the  court,  when  Glumdalclitch 
happened  to  be  out  of  order:  for  I  sooa 
began  to  be  known  and  esteemed  amoo^ 
the  greatest  officers,  I  suppose  more  opoo 
account  of  their  majesties*  favour  tlua 
any  merit  of  my  own.  In  journeys,  when 
1  was  weary  of  the  coach,  a  servant  oa 
horseback  would  buckle  on  my  box,  aod 
place  it  upon  a  cushion  before  him ;  and 
there  I  had  a  full  prospect  of  the  country 
on  three  sides  from  my  three  windows. 
I  had  in  this  closet  a  field  bed  and  a  ham- 
mock hung  from  the  ceiling,  two  chain, 
and  a  table,  neatly  screwed  to  the  floor, 
to  prevent  being  tossed  about  by  the  agi- 
tation of  the  horse  or  the  coach.  And 
having  been  long  used  to  sea-voyages, 
those  motions,  although  sometimes  very 
violent,  did  not  much  discompose  roe. 

Whenever  I  had  a  mind  to  see  the 
town,  it  was  always  in  my  travelUng 
closet,  which  Glumdalclitch  held  in  her 
lap  in  a  kind  of  open  sedan,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  country,  borne  by  foor 
men,  and  attended  by  two  others  in  the 
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queen^s  livery.  The  people,  wbo  had 
often  heard  of  me,  were  very  curious  to 
crowd  about  the  sedan :  and  the  girl  was 
complaisant  enough  to  make  the  bearers 
stop,  and  to  take  me  in^her  hand,  that  I 
might  be  more  conveniently  seen. 


have  reason  to  complain,  that  1  had  done 
them  an  injury  by  a  false  and  diminutive 
representation. 

His  majesty  seldom  keeps  above  sit 
hundred  horses  in  his  stables:  they  are 
generally   from   fifty-four  to   sixty   feet 


I  was  yery  desirous  to  see  the  chief  high.  &ut  when  he  goes  abroad  on  so- 
lemn days,  he  is  attended  for  state  by  a 
militia  guard  of  five  hundred  horse,  which 
indeed  I  thought  was  the  most  splendid 
sight  that  could  be  ever  beheld,  till  I  saw 
part  of  his  army  in  battalia,  whereof  I 
shall  find  another  occasion  to  speak. 


temple,   and  particularly  the  tower  be- 
longing to  it,  which  is  reckoned  the  high- 
est in  the  kingdom.     Accordingly  one 
day  my  nurse  carried  me  thither,  but  I 
may  truly  say  I  came  back  disappointed; 
for  the  height  is  not  above  three  thousand 
feet,  reckoning  from  the  ground  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  top;  which,  allowing  for 
the  difierence  between  the  size  of  those 
people   and  us  in  Europe,  is  no  great 
matter  for  admiration,  nor  at  all  equal  in 
proportion  (if  I  rightly  remember)  to  Sa- 
lisbury steeple.     But,  not  to  detract  from 
a  nation  to  which  during  my  life  I  shall 
acknowledge  myself  extremely  obliged, 
it  must  be   allowed  that  whatever   this 
famous  tower  wants  in  height,  is  amply 
made  up  in  beauty  and  strength.     For 
the  walls  are  near  an  hundred  feet  thick, 


CHAP.  V. 

Several  adverUuret  that  happened  to  the 
author.  The  execution  of  a  criminal. 
The  aiUhor  shews  hia  skill  in  navigation. 

I  should  have  lived  happy  enough  in 
that  country,  if  my  littleness  had  not 
exposed  me  to  several  ridiculous  and 
troublesome  accidents:  some  of  which  I 
shall  venture  to  relate.  Qlumdalclitch 
often  carried  me  into  the  gardens  of  the 
court  in  my  smaller  box,  and  would 
built  of  hewn  stone,  whereof  each  is  about    sometimes  take  me  out  of  it,  and  hold  me 


forty  feet  square,  and  adorned  on  all  sides 
with  statues  of  gods  and  emperors  cut  in 
marble  larger  than  the  life,  placed  in  their 
several  niches.  I  measured  a  little  finger 
which  had  fallen  down  from  one  of  these 
statues,  and  lay  unperceived  among  some 
rubbish,  and  found  it  exactly  four  feet 
and   an   inch  in  length.     Glumdalclitch 


in  her  hand,  or  set  me  down  to  walk.  I 
remember,  before  the  dwarf  left  the  queen, 
he  followed  us  one  day  into  those  gardens, 
and  my  nurse  having  set  me  down,  he 
and  I  being  close  together,  near  some 
dwarf  apple  trees,  I  must  needs  shew  my 
wit  by  silly  allusion  between  him  and  the 
trees,  which  happens  to  hold  in  their  Ian* 


wrapped  it  up  in  her  handkerchief,  and  guage  as  it  doth  in  ours.  Whereupon  the 
earned  it  home  in  her  pocket,  to  keep  malicious  rogue;  watching  his  opporr- 
among  other  trinkets,  of  which  the  girl  tunity,  when  I  was  walking  under  one  of 
was  very  fond,  as  children  at  her  age  them,  shook  it  directly  over  my  head,  by 
usually  are.  which  a  dozen  apples,  each  of  them  as 
The  king^s  kitchen  is  indeed  a  noble  large  as  a  Bristol  barrel,  came  tumbling- 
building,  vaulted  at  top,  and  about  'six  about  my  ears;  one  of  them  hit  me  on 
hundred  feet  high.  The  great  oven  is  not  the  back  as  I  chanced  to  stoop,  and 
80  wide  by  ten  paces  as  the  cupola  at  St.  knocked  me  down  fiat  on  my  face;  but  I 
Paul's ;  for  I  measured  the  latter  on  par-  received  no  other  hurt,  and  the  dwarf  was 
pose  after  my  return.  But  if  I  should  pardoned  at  my  desire,  because  I  had 
describe  the  kitchen  grate,  the  prodigious  given  the  provocation, 
pots  and  kettles,  the  joints  of  meat  turning  Another  day  Glumdalclitch  left  me  on 
on  the  spits,  with  many  other  particulars,  a  smooth  grass-plat  to  divert  myself,  while 


perhaps  I  should  be  hardly  believed;  at 
least  a  severe  critic  would  be  apt  to  think 
r  enlarged  a  little,  as  travellers  are  often 
suspected  to  do.  To  avoid  which  censure, 
I  fear  I  have  run  too  much  into  the  other 


she  walked  at  some  distance  with  her  go- 
verness. In  the  mean  time  there  suddenly 
fell  such  a  violent  shower  of  hail,  that  I  was 
immediately  by  the  force  of  it  struck  to  the 
ground ;  and  when  I  was  down,  the  hail- 


extreme;  and  that  if  this  treatise  should  stones  gave  me  such  cruel  bangs  all  oyer 

happen  to  be  translated  into  the  language  the  body,  as  if  I  had  been  pelted  with 

of  Brobdiugnag   (which   is  the  general  tennis-balls;    however  I   made  shift  to 

name  of  that  kingdom)  and  transmitted  creep  on  all  four,  and  shelter  myself  by 

thither,  the  king  and  his  people  would  lying  flat  on  my  face  on  the  lee-side  of 
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a  border  of  lemon-thymey  but  so  bruised 
from  head  to  foot,  that  I  could  not  go 
abroad  in  ten  days.  Neither  is  this  at  all  to 
be  wondered  at,  because  Nature  in  that 
country,  obserring  the  same  proportion 
through  all  her  operations,  a  hail-stone  is 
near  eighteen  hundred  times  as  large  as 
one  in  Europe,  which  I  can  assert  upon 
experience,  having  being  so  curious  to 
wc^h  and  measure  them. 

But  a  more  dangerous  accident  hap- 
pened to  me  in  the  same  garden,  when  my 
little  nurse,  believing  she  had  put  me  in  a 
secure  place,  which  1  often  entreated  her 
to  do,  that  I  might  enjoy  my  own  thoughts, 
and  having  left  ny  box  at  home,  to  avoid 
the  trouble  of  carrying  it,  went  to  another 
part  of  the  garden  with  her  governess 
and   some   ladies   of    her   acquaintance. 
While  she  wks  absent  and  out  of  hearing, 
a  small  white  spaniel  belonging  to  one  of 
the  chief  gardeners,  having  got  by  acci- 
dent into  the  garden,  happened  to  range 
near  the  place  where  I  lay  :   the  dog,  fol- 
lowing the  scent,  came  directly  up,  and 
taking  me  in  his  mouth,  ran  straight  to 
his  master,  wagging  his  tail,  and  set  me 
gently  on  the  ground.     By  good  fortune, 
he  had  been  so  well  taught,  that  I  was 
carried   between  his  teeth    without    the 
least   hurt,  or  even  tearing  my  clothes. 
But  the  poor  gardener,  who  knew  me 
well,  and  had  a  great  kindness  for  me, 
was  in  a  terrible  fright :  he  gently  took 
me    up  in  both  his   hands,  and    asked 
me  how  I  did,  but  I  was  so  amazed  and 
out  of  breath,  that  I  could  not  speak  a 
word.     In  a  few  minutes  I  came  to  my- 
selff  and  he  carried  me  safe  to  my  little 
nurse,  who  by  this  time  had  returned  to 
the  place  where  she  left  me,  and  was  in 
cruel  agonies  when  I  did  not  appear,  nor 
answer  when  she  called ;  she  severely  re- 
primanded the  gardener  on  account  of  his 
dog.     But  the  thing  was  hushed  up,  and 
never  kr^own  at  court;  for  the  girl  was 
afraid  of  the  queen^s  anger ;  and  truly, 
as  to  myself,  I  thought  it  would  not  be 
for  my  reputation  that  such  a  story  should 
go  about. 

This  accident  absolutely  determined 
Glumdalclitch  never  to  trust  me  abroad 
for  the  future  out  of  her  sight.  I  had  been 
long  afraid  of  this  resolution,  and  there- 
fore concealed  from  her  some  little  unlucky 
adventures  that  happened  in  those  times 
when  I  was  left  by  myself.  Once  a  kite, 
hovering  oyer  the  garden,  made  a  stoop 
at  mei  and  if  I  had  not  resolutely  drawn 


my  banger  and  run  under  a  thick  espalier, 
he  would  hare  certainly  carried  me  awiy 
in  his  talons.  Another  time  walking  to 
the  top  of  a  fresh  mole-hill,  I  fell  to  my 
neck  in  the  hole  through  which  that  asi- 
mal  had  cast  up  the  earth,  and  coined 
some  lie  not  worth  remembering,  to  ex- 
cuse myself  for  opoiling  my  clothes.  I 
likewise  broke  my  right  slun  agaidst  the 
shell  of  a  snail,  which  I  happeiiMl  to  stum- 
ble over,  as  I  was  walking  alone  and 
thinking  on  poor  England. 

I  cannot  tell  whether  I  was  more  pleased 
or  mortified  to  obsenre  in  those  solitary 
walks,  that  the  smaller  birds  did  not  ap- 
pear  to  be  at  all  afraid  of  me,  but  would 
hop  about  me  within  a  yard's  distance, 
looking  for  worms  and  other  food  with  as 
much  mdifference  and  security  i(s  if  no 
creature  at  all  were  near  thera.    Iremem- 
ber,  a  thrush  had  the  confidence  to  snatcb 
out  of  my  hand,  with  his  blU,  a  piece  of 
cake  that  GlumdalcVitdi  had  given  me  for 
my   breakfast.     When  I    attempted  to 
catch  any  of  these  birds,  they  would  bold- 
ly turn  against  me,  endeavouring  to  peck 
m^  fingers,  which   I.  durst  not  venture 
within  their  reach ;  and  then  they  would 
hop  back  unconcerned  to  hunt  for  worms 
or  snails,  as  they  did  before.  Bat  one  day 
I  took  a  thick  cudgel,  and  threw  it  with 
all  my  strength  so  luckily  at  a  linnet,  that 
I  knocked  him  down,  and  seizing  him 
by  the  neck  with  both  my  hands,  ran  with 
him  in  triumph  to  my  nurse.     However, 
the  bird,  who  had  only  been  stunned,  re- 
covering himself,  gave  me  so  many  holes 
with  his  wings  on  both  sides  of  my  head 
and   body,  though  I  held  him  at  arms 
length,  and  was  out  of  the  read)  of  his 
claws,  that  I  was  twenty  times  thinking 
to  let  him  go.     But  I  was  soon  relieved 
b^  one  of  our  servants,  who  wrung  eCf  the 
bird's  neck,  and  I  had  him  next  day  for 
dinner  by  the  queen's  command.    This 
linnet,  as  near  as  T  can  remember,  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  larger  than  an  £ngitsh 


swan. 


The  maids  of  honour  often  invited 
Glumdalclitch  to  their  apartments,  and  de- 
sired she  would  bring  me  along  with  her, 
on  purpose  to  have  the  pleasure  of  feeb'ng 
and  touching  me.  They  would  ofien  strip 
me  naked  from  top  to  toe,  and  lay  me  at 
full  length  in  their  bosoms ;  wherewith  I 
was  much  disgusted ;  because,  to  say  the 
truth,  a  very  offensive  smell  came  tirom 
their  skins  ;  which  I  do  not  mention,  or 
intend,  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  excel- 
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lent  ladies,  for  whom  I  have  all  manner  of 
respect ;  bat  I  conceive  that  my  sense  was 
more  acute  in  proportion  to  my  littleness, 
and  that  those  illustrious  persons  were  no 
more  disagreeable  to  their  lovers,  or  to 
each  other,  than  people  of  the  same  qua- 
lity are  with  us  in  England.  And,  after 
all,  1  found  their  natural  smell  was  much 
more  supportable,  than  when  they  used 
perfumes,  under  which  I  immediately 
swooned  away.  I  cannot  forget,  that  an 
intimate  friend  of  mine  in  Lilliput  took 
the  freedom  in  a  warm  day,  when  I  had 
used  a  good  deal  of  exercise,  to  complain 
of  a  strong  smell  about  me,  although  I  am 
as  little  faulty  that  way  as  most  of  my 
sex :  but  I  suppose  his  faculty  in  smelling 
was  as  nice  with  regard  to  me,  as  mine 
was  to  that  of  this  people.  Upon  this  point 
I  cannot  forbear  doing  justice  to  the  queen 
my  mistress  and  Glumdalcliich  my  nurse, 
whose  persons  were  as  sweet  as  those  of 
any  lady  in  England.' 

That  which  gave  me  most  uneasiness 
among  these  maids  of  honour  (when  my 
nurse  carried  me  to  visit  them)  was  to  see 
them  use  me  without  any  manner  of  cere- 
mony, like  a  creature  who  had  no  sort  of 
concupiscence :  for  they  would  strip  them- 
Belres  to  the  skin,  and  put  on  their  smocks 
in  my  presence,  while  I  was  placed  on  their 
toilet,  directly  before  their  naked  bodies, 
which  I  am  sure  to  me  was  very  far  from 
being  a  tempting  sight,  or  from  giving  me 
any  other  emotions  than  those  of  horror 
and  disgust.     Their  skins   appeared  so 
coarse  and  uneven,  so  variously  coloured, 
when  I  saw  them  near,  with  a  mole  here 
and  there  as  broad  as  a  trencher,  and  hairs 
hanging  from  it  thicker  than  packthreads, 
'  to  say  nothing  farther  concerning  the  rest 
of  their  persons.     Neither  did  they  at  all 
scruple,   while  I  was  by,   to   discharge 
what  they  had  drank,  to  the  quantity  at  least 
of  two  hogsheads,  in  a  vessel  that  held 
above  three  tuns.  The  handsomest  among 
these  maids  of  honour,  a  pleasant  frolic- 
some girl  of  sixteen,  would  sometimes  set 
me  astride  upon  one  of  her  nipples,  with 
many  other  tricks  wherein  the  reader  will 
excuse  me  for  not  being  over  particular. 
But  I  was  so  much  displeased,  that  I  en- 
treated Qlumdalclitch  to  contrive  some 
excuse  for  not  seeing  that  young  lady  any 
more. 

One  day  a  young  gentleman,  who  was 
nephew  to  my  nurse's  governess,  came  and 
pressed  them  both  to  see  an  execution.  It 


was  of  a  man  who  had  murdered  one  of 
that  gentleman's  intimate   acquaintance. 
Glumdalclitch  was  prevailed  on  to  be  of 
the  company,  very  much  against  her  in- 
clination, for  she  was  naturally  tender- 
hearted:  and  as  for  myself,  although  I 
abhorred  such  kind  of  spectacles,  yet  my 
curiosity  tempted  me  to   see   something 
that  I  thought  must  be  extraordinary.  The 
malefactor  was  fixed  in  a  chair  upon  a 
scaffold  erected  for  that  purpose,  and  his 
head  cut  off  at  one  blow  with  a  sword  of 
about  forty  feet  long.     The  veins  and  ar- 
teries spouted  up  such  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  blood,  and  so  high  in  the  air,  that 
the  great  jet  d'eau  at  Versailles  was  not 
equal  for  the  time  it  lasted ;  and  the  head, 
wnen  it  fell  on  the  scaffold  floor,  gave 
such  a  bounce  as  made  me  start,  although 
I   were   at   least   half  an  English   mile 
distant. 

The  queen,  who  often  usedHo  hear  me 
talk  of  my  sea-voyages,  and  took  all  oc- 
casions to  divert  me  when  I  was  melan- 
choly, asked  me  whether  I  understood 
how  to  handle  a  sail  or  an  oar,  and  whether 
a  little  exercise  of  rowing  might  not  be 
convenient  for  my  health?  I  answered  that 
I  understood  both  very  well :  for  although 
my  proper  employment  had  been  to  be 
surgeon  or  doctor  to  the  ship,  yet  often 
upon  a  pinch  I  was  forced  to  work  like 
a  common  mariner.     But  I  could  not  see 
how  this  could  be  done  in  their  country, 
where  the  smallest  wherry  was  equal  to  a 
first  rate  man  of  war  among  us,  and  such 
a  boat  as  I  could  manage  would  never 
live  in  any  of  their  rivers.     Her  majesty 
saidy  if  I  would  contrive  a  boat,  her  own 
joiner  should    make  it,  and  she  would 
provide  a  place  for  me  to  sail  in.     The 
fellow  was  an  ingenious  workman,  and 
by  instruction  in  ten  days  finished  a  plea- 
sure-boat, with  all  its  tackling,  able  con- 
veniently to  hold  eight  Europeans.  When 
it  was  finished  the  queen  was  so  delight- 
ed, that  she  ran  with  it  in  her  lap  to  the 
king,  who  ordered  it  to  be  put  into  a 
cistern  full  of  water  with  me  in  it  by  way 
of  trial,  where  I  could  not  manage  my  two 
sculls,  or  little  oars  for  want  of  room ;  but 
the  queen  had  before  contrived  another 
project.     She  ordered  the  joiner  to  make 
a  wooden  trough  of  three  hundred  feet 
long,  fifty  broad,  and  eight  deep,  which 
being  well  pitched  to  prevent  leaking,  was 
placed  on  the  floor  along  the  wall  in  an 
outer  room  of  the  palace.     It  had  a  cock 
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hibuth  some  victuals  he  had  squeezed  out 
of  the  bag  on  one  side  of  his  chaps,  and 
patting  me  when  I  would  not  eat ;  where- 
at many  of  the  rabble  below  could  not 
forbear  laughing ;  neither  do  I  think  they 
justly  ought  to  be  blamed,  for,  without 
question,  the  sight  was  ridiculous  enough 
to  every  body  but  myself.  Some  of  the 
people  threw  up  stones,  hoping  to  drive  the 
monkey  down ;  but  this  was  strictly  for- 
bidden,  or  else  very  probably  my  brains 
had  been  dashed  out. 

The  ladders  were  now  applied,  and 
mounted  by  several  men,  which  the  mon- 
key observing,  and  finding  himself  almost 
•ncompussedf  notbeing  able  to  make  speed 
enough  with  his  three  legs,  let  me  drop 
on  a  ridge  tile,  and  made  his  escape.  Here 
I  sat  for  some  time,  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  ground,  expecting  every  moment 
to  be  blown  down  by  the  wind,  or  to  fall 
by  my  own  giddiness,  and  come  tumbling 
over  and  over  from  the  ridge  to  the  eaVes ; 
but  an  honest  lad,  one  of  my  nurse's 
footmen,  climbed  up,  and  putting  me 
into  his  breeches  pocket,  brought  me  dowd 
safe. 

I  was  almost  choked  with  the  filthy 
stuff  the  monkey  had  rammed  down  my 
throat;  but  my  dear  little  nurse  picked  it 
out  of  my  mouth  with  a  small  needle,  and 
then  I  fell  H  vomiting,  which  gave  me  great 
relief.  Yet  I  was  so  weak  and  bruised 
in  the  sides  with  the  squeezes  given  me 
by  this  odious  animal,  that  I  was  forced 
to  keep  my  bed  a  fortnight.  The  king, 
queen,  and  all  the  court,  sent  every  day  to 
inquire  after  my  health,  and  her  majesty 
made  me  several  visits  during  my  sick- 
ness. The  monkey  was  killed,  and  an 
order  made  that  no  such  animals  should 
be  kept  about  the  palace. 

When  I  attended  the  king  after  my  re- 
covery to  return  him  thanks  for  his  fa- 
vours, he  was  pleased  ta  rally  me  a  good 
deal  upon  this  adventure.  He  asked  me 
what  my  thoughts  and  speculations  were 
while  I  lay  in  the  monkey's  paw:  how  I 
liked  the  victuals  he  gave  me :  his  manner 
of  feeding ;  and  whether  the  fresh  air  on 
the  roof  had  sharpened  my  stomach.  He 
desired  to  know,  what  I  would  have  done 
upon  such  an  occasion  in  my  own  coun- 
try. I  told  his  majesty,  that  in  Europe, 
we  had  no  monkeys,  except  such  as  were 
brought  for  curiosities  from  other  places, 
and  so  small,  that  I  could  deal  with  a 
dozen  of  them  together,  if  they  presumed 


to  attack  me.  And  as  for  that  monstroud 
animal  with  whom  1  was  so  lately  en- 
gaged (it  was  indeed  as  large  as  an  ele- 
phant) if  my  fears  had  sullered  me  to 
think  so  far  as  to  make  use  of  my  hanger 
(looking  fiercely,  and  clapping  my  hand 
upon  the  hilt,  as  I  spoke)  when  ho  poked 
his  paw  into  my  chamber,  perhaps  I 
should  have  given  him  such  a  wound  a:< 
tvould  have  made  him  glad  to  withdraw 
it  with  more  haste  than  he  put  it  in. 
This  I  delivered  in  a  firm  tone,  like  a  per- 
son  who  was  jealous  lest  his  courage 
should  be  called  in  question.  However, 
my  speech  produced  nothing  else  besides* 
a  loud  laughter,  which  all  the  respect  duu 
to  his  majesty  from  those  about  him  could 
not  make  them  contain.  This  made  me 
Inflect,  how  vain  an  attempt  it  is  for  a  maa 
to  endeavour  to  do  himself  honour  among 
those  who  are  out  of  all  degree  of  equality 
of  comparison  with  him.  And  yet  I  have 
seen  the  moral  of  my  own  behaviour  very 
frequent  in  England  since  my  return, 
where  a  little  contemptible  variety  without 
the  least  title  to  birth,  person,  wit,  or 
common  sense,  shall  presume  to  look  with 
importance,  and  put  himself  upon  a  foot- 
ing with  the  greatest  persons  of  the  king- 
dom. 

I  was  every  day  furnishing  the  court 
with  some  ridictilous  story ;  and  Glum- 
dalclitch,  although  she  loved  me  to  ex- 
cess, yet  was  arch  enough  to  inform  tha 
queen,  whenever  I  committed  any  folly 
that  she  thought  would  be  diverting  to 
her  majesty.  The  girl,  who  had  been  out 
of  order,  was  carried  by  her  governess  td 
take  the  air  about  an  hour's  distance,  or 
thirty  miles  from  town.  They  alighted 
out  of  the  coach  near  a  small  foo*«paih  id 
a  field,  and  Glumdalclitch  setting  down 
my  travelling  box,  I  went  out  of  it  to 
walk.  There  was  a  cow-dung  in  the 
path,  and  I  must  needs  try  my  activity 
by  attempting  to  leap  over  it.  I  took  a 
run,  but  unfortunately  jumped  short,  and 
found  myself  just  in  the  middle  up  to  my 
knees.  I  waded  through  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, and  one  of  the  footmen  wiped  mo 
as  clean  as  he  could  with  his  handker- 
chief, for  I  was  filthily  bemired,  and  my 
nurse  confined  nie  to  my  box  till  we  re- 
turned home  :  where  the  queen  was  soon 
informed  of  what  had  passed,  and  the 
footmen  spread  it  about  the  court;  so 
that  all  ^e  mirth  for  some  days  was  at 
my  expence. 
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CHAP.  VI.« 

Several  contrivances  of  the  author  to  please 
the  king  and  queen.  He  shews  hifhkiU 
in  music.  The  king  inquires  into  the 
state  of  England^  which  the  author  re- 
lates to  him.  The  king^s  observati<ms 
thereon. 

I  used  to  attend  the  king's  levee  once 
or  twice  a  week^  and  bad  often  seen  him 
under  the  barber's  hand,  which  indeed 
was  at  first  very  terrible  to  behold ;  for 
the  razor  was  almost .  twice  as  long  as  an 
ordinary  scythe.  His  majesty,  according 
to  the  custom  pf  the  country,  was  only 
shaved  twice  a  week.  I  once  prevailed 
on  the  barber  to  give  me  some  of  the  suds 
or  lather  out  of  which  I  picked  forty  or 
fifty  of  the  strongest  stumps  of  hair.  I 
then  took  a  piece  of  fine  wood  and  cut  it 
like  the  back  of  a  comb,  making  several 
holes  in  it  at  equal  distance  with  as  small 
a  needle  as  1  could  get  from  Glumdal- 
clitch.  I  fixed  in  the  stumps  so  artifici- 
ally, scraping  and  sloping  them  with  my 
knife  towards  the  point,  that  I  made  a 
very  tolerable  comb ;  which  was  a  sea- 
ponable  supply,  my  own  being  so  much 
broken  in  the  teeth,  that  it  was  almost 
useless:  neither  did  I  know  any  artist  in 
that  country  so  nice  and  exact,  as  would 
undertake  to  make  me  another. 

And  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  amuse- 
ment, wherem  I  spent  many  of  my  leisure 
hours.  I  desired  the  queen's  woman  to 
save  for  me  the  combings  of  her  majesty's 
hair,  whereof  in  time  I  got  a  good  quan- 
tity, and  consulting  with  my  friend  the 
cabinet  maker,  who  had  received  general 
orders  to  do  little  jobs  for  me,  I  directed 
him  to  make  two  chair-frames,  no  longer 
than  those  I  had  in  my  box,  and  then  to 
bore  little  holes  with  a  fine  awl  round 
those  parts  where  I  designed  the  backs 
and  seats ;  through  these  holes  I  wove 
the  strongest  hairs  I  could  pick  out,  just 
after  the  manner  of  cane-chairs  in  Eng- 
land. When  they  were  furnished  I  made 
a  present  of  them  to  tier  majesty  who 
kept  them  in  her  cabinet,  and  used  to  shew 
them  for  curiosities,  as  indeed  they  were 
the  wonder  of  every  one  that  beheld 
them.     The  queen  would  have  had  me 


sit  upon  one  of  these  cbiurs,  bat  I  abio* 
lately  refused  to  obey  ber,  protesui^  I 
would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths,  ^ 
place  a  dishonourable  part  of  my  bodf 
on  those  precious  hairs  that  once  adoned 
her  majesty's  bead.  Of  these  hain  (v 
1  had  always  a  mechanical  genius)  I  Ub- 
wise  made  a  neat  little  purse  about  fife 
feet  long,  with  her  majesty's  name  decy- 
phered  in  gold  letters,  which  1  gave  to 
Glumdalclitch  by  the  queen's  coosenC 
To  say  the  truth,  it  was  more  for  ibew 
than  use,  being  not  of  strength  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  larger  coins,  and  th»e- 
fore  she  kept  nothing  in  it  but  some  hi« 
tie  toys. 

The  king,  who  delighted  in  mo««c,  bad 
frequent  concerts  at  court,  to  which  I 
was  sometimes  carried,  and  set  in  my  box 
on  a  table  to  hear  them :  but  the  noiae 
was  so  great,  that  I  oouJd  hardly  distin* 
guish  the  tuneSi  I  am  ooaiident  that  ail 
the  drums  and  tmmpeta  of  ^  toyaV  army, 
beating  and  sounding  together  juat  at  your 
ears,  could  not  equal  it.  My  practice 
was  to  have  my  box  removed  from  tha 
place  where  the  performers  sat,  as  ht 
as  I  could,  then  to  abut  the  doom  and 
windows  of  it,  and  draw  the  ¥riadow- 
curtains  ;  after  which  I  found  their  mu- 
sic not  disagreeable. 

I  had  learnt  in  my  youth  to  play  a  lit* 
tie  upon  the  spineL  Glumdaidiich  kept 
one  in  her  chamber,  and  a  master  at- 
tended twice  a  week  to  teadi  her:  I 
called  it  a  spinet,  because  it  somewhat  ra- 
serobled  that  instrument,  and  was  playsd 
upon  in  the  same  manner.  A  fancy  cans 
into  my  head,  that  I  would  entertain  tilt 
king  and  queen  with  an  Englisfa  taaa 
upon  this  instrument.  But  this  appanad 
extremely  difficult,  for  the  qpiost  was 
near  sixty  feet  long,  each  key  hemg  al- 
most a  foot  wide,  so  that  with  my  arms 
extended  I  could  not  reach  to  above  fivt 
keys,  and  to  press  them  down  required  t 
good  smart  stroke  with  my  fist,  whidi 
would  be  too  great  a  labour,  aad  to  no 
purpose.  The  method  contrived  was 
this  :^  I  prepared  two  round  sticks  about 
the  bigness  of  common  cudgrit;  they 
were  thicker  at  one  end  than  tbe  other, 
and  I  covered  the  thicker  ends  with  a 


*  In  this  chapter  he  gives  an  account  of  the  political  state  of  Europe.    Orriat. 

fiitt  it  a  mistake  of  the  noble  commentator,  for  Gulliver  has  here  given  a  politieil  acoounfc  of 
DO  country  hot  England  :  it  is  however  a  mistake  to  which  any  commentator  woald  have  been 
liable,  who  had  read  little  more  than  ihe  title  or  contents  of  the  chapters  into  which  this  work  if 
divided  ;  for  the  word  Europe  has  in  some  English,  and  all  the  Irish  editions,  been  nrialed  iatht 
title  of  this  chapter,  insUad  of  England. 
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piece  of  mouse^s  skin,  that,  by  rapping 
on  them,  I  might  neither  damage  the  tops 
of  the  keys,  nor  interrupt  the  sound.  Be- 
fore the  spinet  a  bench  was  placed  about 
four  feet  below  the  keys,  and  1  was  put 
upon  the  b^nch.  I  ran  sideling  upon  it 
that  way  and  (his,  as  fast  as  I  could, 
banging  the  proper  keys  with  my  two 
sticks,  and  made  a  shift  to  play  a  jig  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  both  their  majes  • 
ties;  but  it  was  the  most  violent  exercise 
I  ever  underwent^  and  yet  I  could  not 
strike  above  sixteen  keys,  nor  conse- 
quently play  the  baas  and  treble  together, 
as  other  artists  do,  which  was  a  great  dis- 
advantage to  my  performance. 

The  king,  who,  as  I  before  observed, 
"was  a  prince  of  excellent  understanding, 
would  frequently  order  that  I  should  be 
brought  in  my  box,  and  set  upon  the 
table  in  his  closet ;  he  would  then  com- 
mand me  to  bring  one  of  my  chairs  out 
of  the  box  and  sit  down  between  three 
yards  distance  upon  the  top  of  the  cabi- 
net, which  brought  me  almost  to  a  level 
with  his  face.  In  this  manner  I  had  se- 
veral conversations  with  him.  I  one  day 
took  the  freedom  to  tell  his  majesty,  that 
the  contempt  he  discovered  towards  Eu- 
rope, and  the  rest  of  the  world,  did  not 
seem  answerable  to  those  excellent  quali- 
ties of  mind  that  he  was  master  of:  that 
reeson  did  not  extend  itself  with  the  bulk 
of  the  body ;  on  the  contrary,  we  ob- 
served in  our  country  that  the  tallest  per- 
SODS  were  usually  least  provided  with  it ; 
that,  among  other  animals,  bees  and  ants 
had  the  reputation  of  more  industry,  art, 
and  sagacity,  than  many  of  the  larger 
kinds ;  and  that,  as  inconsiderable  as  he 
took  me  to  be,  I  hoped  I  might  live  to  do 
his  majesty  some  signal  service.  The 
king  heard  roe  with  attention,  and  began 
to  conceive  a  much  better  opinion  of  me 
than  he  had  ever  before.  He  desired  I 
would  give  him  as  exact  an  account  of 
the  government  of  England  as  I  possibly 
could ;  because,  as  fond  as  princes  com- 
monly are  of  their  own  customs  (for  so 
he  conjectured  of  other  monarchs  by  my 
former  discourses)  he  should  be  glad  to 
hear  of  any  thing  that  might  deserve  imi- 
tation. 

Imagine  with  thyself,  courteous  reader, 
how  often  I  then  wished  for  the  tongue 
of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero,  that  might 
have  enabled  me  to  celebrate  the  praise 
of  my  own  dear  native  countty  in  a  style 
equal  to  its  merits  and  felicity. 


I  begaa  my  discourse  by  informing  his 
majesty,  that  our  dominions  consisted  of 
two  islands,  which  composed  three  mighty 
kingdoms  under  one  sovereign,  besides 
our  plantations  in  America.  I  dwelt 
long  upon  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  and  the 
temperature  of  our  climate.  I  then  spoke 
at  large  upon  the  constitution  of  an  Eng- 
lish parliumenl,  partly  made  up  of  an  il- 
lustrious body  called  the  house  of  peers, 
persons  of  the  noblest  blood,  and  of  the 
most  ancient' and  ample  patrimonies.  I 
described  that  extraordinary  care  always 
taken  of  their  education  in  arts  and  arms, 
to  qualify  them  for  being  counsellors  both 
to  the  king  and  kingdom ;  to  have  a  share 
in  the  legislature  ;  to  be  members  of  the 
highest  court  of  judicature,  from  whence 
there  could  be  no  appeal;  and  to  be 
champions  always  ready  for  the  defence 
of  their  prince  and  country,  by  their  va- 
lour, conduct,  and  fidelity.  That  these 
were  the  ornament  and  bulwark  of  the 
kingdom,  worthy  followers  of  their  most 
renowned  ancestors,  whose  honour  had 
been  the  reward  of  their  virtue,  from 
which  their  posterity  were  never  once 
known  to  degenerate.  To  these  were 
joined  several  holy  persons  as  part  of  that 
assembly,  under  the  title  of  bishops, 
whose  peculiar  business  it  is  to  take  care 
of  religion,  and  of  those  who  instruct 
the  people  therein.  These  were  searched 
and  sought  out  through  the  whole  na- 
tion, by  the  prince  and  his  wisest  coun- 
sellors, among  such  of  the  priesthood  as 
were  most  deservedly  distinguished  by 
the  sanctity  of  their  lives,  and  the  depth 
of  their  erudition,  who  were  indeed  the 
spiritual  fathers  of  the  clergy  and  the 
people. 

That  the  other  part  of  the  parh'ament 
consisted  of  an  assembly  called  the  house 
of  commons,  who  were  all  principal  gen- 
tlemen,/ree/y  picked  and  culled  out  by 
the  people  themselves,  for  their  great  abi- 
lities and  love  of  their  country,  to  repre- 
sent the  wisdom  of  the  whole  nation. 
And  that  these  two  bodies  made  up  the 
most  august  assembly  in  Europe,  to  whom, 
in  conjunction  with  the  prince,  tlie  whole 
legislature  is  committed. 

I  then  descended  to  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice, over  which  the  judges,  those  vene- 
rable sages  and  interpreters  of  the  law, 
presided  for  determining  the  disputed 
rights  aud  properties  of  men,  as  well  as 
for  the  punishment  of  vice,  and  protec- 
tion of  innoceiii*e.     I  mentioned  the  pru- 
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dent  management  of  our  treasury  tbe  va- 
lour and  achievements  of  our  forces  by 
sea  and  land.  1  computed  the  number  of 
our  people,  by  reckoning  how  many  mil- 
lions there  might  be  of  each  religious  sect, 
or  political  party  among  us.  I  did  not 
omit  even  our  sports  and  pastimes,  or  any 
other  particular  which  1  thought  might 
redound  to  the  honour  of  my  country. 
And  I  finished  all  with  a  brief  historical 
account  of  afTairs  and  events  in  England 
for  about  an  hundred  years  past 

This  conversation  was  not  ended  un- 
der five  audiences,  each  of  several  hours  ; 
and  the  king  heard  the  whole  with  great 
attention,  frequently  taking  notes  of  what 
I  spoke,  as  well  as  memorandums  of 
what  questions  he  intended  to  ask  me. 

When  I  had  put  an  end  to  these  long 
discourses,  his  majesty  in  the  sixth  audi- 
ence, consulting  his  notes,  proposed  many 
doubts,    queries,     and   objections    upon 
every  article.     He  asked  what  methods 
were  used  to  cultivate  the  minds  and  bo- 
dies of  our  young  nobility,  and  in  what 
kind  of  business  they  commonly  spent  the 
first  and  teachable   part  of  their    lives. 
What  course  was  taken  to   supply  that 
assembly,   when  any    noble  family  be- 
came extinct.     What  qualifications  were 
necessary  in  those  who  are  to  be  created 
new  lords :  whether  tbe  humour  of  the 
prince,  a  sum  of  money  to  a  court  lady 
or    a    prime  minister,    or  a  design  of 
strengthening  a  party  opposite  to  the  pub- 
lic interest,  ever  happened  to  be  motives 
in  those  advancements.     What  share  of 
knowledge  these  lords  had  in  the  laws  of 
tlieir  country,  and  how  they  came  by  it, 
so  as  to  eiiuble  them  to  decide  the  proper- 
ties of  their  fellow-subjects  in  the  last  re- 
sort   Whether  they  were  all  so  free  from 
avarice,  partialities,  or  want,  that  a  bribe, 
or  some  other  sinister  view,  could  have  no 
place  among  tkem.     Whether  these  holy 
lords  I  spoke  of  were  always  promoted  to 
that  rank  upon  account  of  their  know- 
ledge in  religious  matters,  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  their  lives ;   had  never  been  coin- 
pliers   with   the   times  while  they  were 
common  priests,  or  slavish  prostitute  chap- 
lains to  some  nobleman,  whose  opinions 
they  continued  servilely  to  follow   after 
they  were  admitted  into  that  assembly. 

He  then  desired  to  know,  what  arts 
were  practised  in  electing  those  whom  I 
called  commoners ;  whether  a  stranger 
with  a  strong  purse  might  not  influence 
tbe  vulgar  voters  to  choose  him  before 


their  own   landlord,  or  the  most  com" 
derable  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood. 
How  it  came  to  pass  that  people  wereio 
violently  bent  upon  getting  into  this  as- 
sembly, which  I  allowed  to  be  a  grest 
trouble  and  expence,  often  to  tbe  ruio  of 
their  families  without  any  salary  or  pen- 
sion :  because  this  appeared  such  an  ex* 
alted  strain  of  virtue  and  public  spirit,  that 
his  majesty  seemed  to  doubt  it  might  pos- 
sibly not  be  always  sincere  ;  and  be  de- 
sired to  know  whether  such  zcaloos  gen- 
tlemen could  have  any  views  of  refunding 
themselves   for   the  charges  and  trouble 
they  were    at,  by  sacrificing  the  public 
good  to  the  designs  of  a  weak  and  vicious 
prince  in  conjunction  with  a  corrupted 
ministry.     He   multiplied  his  questions, 
and    sifted   me   thoroughly  upon    every 
part  of  this  head,  proposing  numberlesi 
inquiries  and  objecuoos,    which  I  think 
it  not  prudent  or  convenient  to  repeat. 

Upon  what  I  said  in  relation  lo  our 
courts  of  justice, ^his  majesty  desired  to  be 
satisfied  in  several  points:  and  this  I  was 
the  better  able  to  do,  having  been  for- 
merly almost  ruined  by  a  long  suit  is 
chancery,  which  was  decreed  for  me  with 
costs.  He  asked  what  time  was  usually 
spent  in  determining  between  right  and 
wrong,  and  what  degree  of  expence. 
Whether  advocates  and  orators  had  li- 
berty to  plead  in  causes  manifestly  kiiowa 
to  be  unjust,  vexatious*  or  oppressive 
Whether  party  in  religion  or  pohtics  were 
observed  to  be  of  any  weight  in  the 
scale  of  justice.  Whether  those  pleading 
orators  were  persons  educated  in  the  ge- 
neral knowledge  of  equity,  or  only  ift 
provincial,  national,  and  other  local  cus- 
toms. Whether  they  or  their  judges  had 
any  part  iu  penning  those  laws,  which 
they  assumed  the  liberty  of  interpreting 
and  glossing  upon  at  their  pleasure. 
Whether  they  had  ever  at  different  times 
pleaded  for  and  against  the  same  cause, 
and  cited  precedents  to  prove  contrary 
opinions.  Whether  they  were  a  rich  or 
a  poor  corporation.  Whether  they  re- 
ceived any  pecuniary  reward  for  pleading 
or  delivering  their  opinions.  And  parti- 
cularly whether  they  were  ever  admitted 
as  members  in  the  lower  senate. 

He  fell  next  upon  the  management  of 
our  treasury ;  and  said  he  thought  my  me- 
mory had  failed  me,  because  i  computed 
our  taxes  at  about  five  or  six  milUont  a 
year,  and  when  I  caroe  to  mention  the 
issues^  he  found  they  sometimes  amounted 
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to  more  than  double ;  for  the  notes  he  had 
taken  were  very  particular  in  this  point, 
because  be  hoped,  as  be  told  me,  that  the 
knowledge  of  our  conduct  might  be  use- 
ful to  him,  and  he  could  not  be  deceived 
in  his  calculations.     But  if  what  I  told 
him  were  true,  he  was  still  at  a  loss  how 
a  kingdom  could  run  out  of  its  estate  like 
a  private  person.     He  asked   me,   who 
were  our  creditors,  and  where  we  found 
money  to  pay  them.     He  wondered  to 
hear  me  talk  of  such  chargeable  and  ex- 
pensive wars;  that  certainly  we  must  be 
a  quarrelsome  people,  or  live  among  very 
bad   neighbours,   and  that  our   generals 
roust  needs   be   richer  than    our   kings. 
He  asked  what  business  we  had  out  of 
our  own  islands,  unless  upon  the  score  of 
trade  or  treaty,  or  to  defend  the  coasts 
with  our  fleet.  Above  all,  he  was  amazed 
to  hear  me  talk  of  a  mercenary  standing 
army  in  the  midst  of  peace,  and  among  a 
free  people.    He  said,  if  we  were  govern- 
ed by  our  own  consent  in  the  persons  of 
our  representatives,  he  could  not  imagine 
of  whom  we  were  afraid,  or  against  whom 
we  were  to  fight ;   and  would  hear  my 
opinion,  whether  a  priv^ite  man*s  house 
might  not  better  be  defended  by  himself, 
his  children,  and  family,  than  by  half  a 
dozen  rascals  picked  up  at  a  venture  in 
the  streets  for  small  wages,  who  might 
get  an  hundred  times   more  by  cutting 
their  throats. 

He  laughed  at  my  odd  kind  of  arith- 
.  metic  (as  he  was  pleased  to  call  it)  in 
reckoning  the  numbers  of  our  people  by 
a  computation  drawn  from  the  several 
sects  among  us  in  religion  and  politics. 
He  said,  he  knew  no  reason  why  those 
who  entertain  opinions  prejudicial  to  the 
public,  should  be  obliged  to  change,  or 
should  not  be  obliged  to  conceal  them. 
And  as  it  was  tyranny  in  any  government 
to  require  the  first,  so  it  was  weakness 
not  to  enforce  the  second:  for  a  man 
may  be  allowed  to  keep  poisons  in  his 
closet,  but  not  to  vend  them  about  for* 
cordials. 

He  observed,  that  among  the  diversions 
of  our  nobility  and  gentry  1  had  mentioned 
gaming  :  he  desired  to  know  at  what  age 
this  entertainment  was  usually  taken  up, 
and  when  it  was  laid  down ;  how  much 
of  their  time  it  employed;  whether  it 
ever  went  so  high  as  to  affect  their  for- 
tunes :  whether  mean  vicious  people  by 
tlieir  dexterity  in  that  art  might  not  ar- 


rive at  great  riches^  and  sometimes  keep 
our  very  nobles  in  dependence,  as  well 
as  habituate  them  to  vile  companions, 
wholly  take  them  from  the  improvement 
of  their  minds,  and  force  them  by  the 
losses  they  received  to  learn  and  practise 
that  infamous  dexterity  upon  others. 

He  was  perfectly  astonished  with  the 
historical  account  I  gave  him  of  our  af- 
fairs during  the  last  century,  protesting 
it  was  only  a  heap  of  conspiracies,  rebel- 
lions, murders,  massacres,  revolutions, 
banishments ;  the  very  worst  effects  that 
avarice  faction,  hypocrisy,  perfidious- 
ness,  cruelty,  rage,  madness,  hatred,  envy, 
lust,  malice,  and  ambition,  could  pro- 
duce. 

His  majesty  in  another  audience  was  at 
the  pains  to  recapitulate  the  sum  of  all  I 
had   spoken ;  compared  the  questions  he 
made  with  the  answers  I  had  given  ;  then 
taking  me  into  his  hands,  and  stroking 
me  gently,   delivered   himself   in    these 
words,  which  I  shall  never  forget,  nor  the 
manner  he  spoke  them  in :   *'  My  little 
friend  Grildng,  you  have  made  a  most 
admirable  panegyric  upon  your  country  ; 
you  have  clearly  proved  that  ignorance, 
idleness,   and  vice  are  the  proper  ingre- 
dients for   qualifying   a  legislator ;  that 
laws  are  best  explained,  interpreted,  and 
applied  by  those  whose  interest^and  abi- 
lities lie  in  perverting,  confounding,  and 
eluding   them.     I    observe   among    you 
some   lines   of  an  institution,  which  in 
its  original  might   have   been  tolerable, 
but  these  are  half  erased,  and   the   rest 
wholly  blurred  and  blotted  by  corrup- 
tions.    It  doth  not  appear  from  all  you 
have  said,  how  any  one  perfection  is  re- 
quired toward  the  procurement  of  any 
one  station  among  you ;  much  less,  that 
men  are  ennobled  on  account  of  their  vir- 
tue, that  priests  are  advanced  for  their 
piety  or  learning,  soldiers  for  theircon- 
duct  or  valour,  judges  for  their  integrity, 
senators  for  the  love  of  their  country,  or 
counsellors   for   their  wisdom.     As   for 
yourself,  continued  the  king,  who  have 
spent  the   greatest  part  of  your  life  ip 
travelling,  I  am  well  disposed  to  hope  yoti 
may  hitherto  have  escaped  many  vices  of 
your  country.     But  by  what  I  have  ge- 
thered  from  your  own  relation,  and  the 
answers  I  have  with  much  pains  wringed 
and  extorted  from  you,  I  cannot  but  con- 
clude the  bulk  of  your  natives  to  be  the 
most  pernicious  ace  of  little  odious  ver- 
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had  painted  as  the  common  effects  of 
those  destructive  machines,  whereof  he 
said  some  evil  genius,  enemy  to  mankind, 
must  have  been  the  first  contriver.  As 
for  himself,  he  protested  that  although 
few  things  delighted  him  so  much  as  new 
discoveries  in  art  or  in  nature,  yet  he 
would  rather  lose  half  his  kingdom  than 
be  privy  to  such  a  secret,  which,  he  com- 
manded me,  as  I  valued  my  life,  never  to 
mention  any  more. 

A  strange  effect  of  narrow  pririciphs 
and  ahori  views !  that  a  prince,  possess- 
ed of  every  quality  which  procures  vene- 
ration, love  and  esteem  ;  of  strong  parts, 
great  wisdom,  and  profound  learning,  en- 
dowed with  admirable  talents  for  govern- 
ment, and  almost  adored  by  his  subjects, 
should,  from  a  nice  unnecessary  scruple, 
whereof  in  Europe  we  can  have  no  con- 
ception, let  slip  an  opportunity  put  into 
his  hands,  that  would  have  made  him 
absolute  master  of  the  lives,  the  liberties, 
and  the  fortunes  of  his  people.  Neither 
do  I  sav  this  with  the  least  intention  to 
detract  from  the  many  virtues  of  that  ex- 
cellent king,  whose  character  I  am  sen- 
mble  will  orT  tbis  account  be  very  much 
lessened  in  the  opinion  of  an  English 
reader ;  but  I  take  this  defect  among 
them  to  have  risen  from  their  ignorance, 
by  not  having  hitherto  reduced  politics 
into  a  science,  as  the  more  acute  wits  of 
Europe  have  done.  For  1  remember 
very  well  in  a  discourse  one  day  with  the 
king,  when  I  happened  to 'say  there  were 
several  thousand  books  among  us  written 
upon  the  art  of  government,  it  gave  him 
(directly  contrary  to  my  intention)  a  very 
mean  opinion  of  our  understandings.  He 
professed  both  to  abominate  and  despise 
all  mystery,  refinement,  and  intrigue, 
either  in  a  prince  or  a  minister.  He 
eould  not  tell  what  I  meant  by  secrets  of 
state,  where  an  enemy,  or  some  rival  na- 
tion, were  not  in  the  case.  He  confined 
the  knowledge  of  governing  within  very 
narrow  bounds,  to  common  sense  and 
reason,  to  justice  and  lenity,  to  the  speedy 
determination  of  civil  and  criminal  causes; 
with  some  other  obvious  topics  which  are 
not  worth  considering.  And  he  gave  it 
for  his  opinion,  that  whoever  could  make 
two  ears  of  con>,  or  two  blades  of  grass, 
to  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground  where 
only  one  grew  before,  would  deserve  bet- 
ter of  mankind,  and  do  more  essential 
service  to  his  country,  than  the  whole  race 
of  politicians  put  together. 


The  learning  of  this  people  is  very  de- 
fective, consisting  only  in  morality,  his- 
tory, poetry,  and  mathematics,,  wherein 
they  must  be  allowed  to  excel.  But  the 
last  of  these  is  wholly  applied  to  what 
may  be  useful  in  life,  to  the  improvement 
of  agriculture  and  all  mechanical  arts ;  so 
that  among  us  it  would  be  little  esteemed. 
And  as  to  ideas,  entities,  abstractions,  and 
transcendentals,  I  could  never  drive  the 
least  conception  into  their  heads. 

No  law  of  that  country  must  exceed  in 
words  the  number  of  letters  in  their  alpha- 
bet, which  consists  only  of  two-and- 
twenty.  But  indeed  few  of  them  extend 
even  to  that  length.  They  are  expressed 
in  the  most  plain  and  simple  terms, 
wherein  those  people  are  not  mercurial 
enough  to  discover  above  one  interpreta- 
tion ;  and  to  write  a  comment  upon  any  ■ 
law  is  a  capital  crime.  As  to  the  deci- 
sion of  civil  causes,  or  proceedings  against 
criminals,  their  precedents  are  so  few, 
that  they  have  little  reason  to  boast  of 
any  extraordinary  skill  in  either. 

They  have  had  the  art  of  printing,  as 
well  as  the  Chinese,  time  out  of  mind ; 
but  their  libraries  are  not  very  large ;  for 
that  of  the  king,  which  is  reckoned  the 
largest,  doth  not  amount  to  above  a  thou- 
sand  volumes,   placed   in   a  gallery   of 
twelve  hundred  feet  long,  from  whence  I 
had   liberty  to   borrow   what    books    I 
pleased. ,  The  oueen^s  joiner  had  con- 
trived in  one  of  Qlumdalclitch's  rooms  a 
kind  of  wooden  machine,  five-and-twenty 
feet  high,  formed  like  a  standing  ladder, 
the  steps  were  each  fifty  feet  long :  it  was 
indeed  a  moveable  pair  of  stairs,  the  low- 
est end  placed  at  ten  feet  distance  from 
the  wall  of  the  chamber.     The  book  I 
had  a  mind  to  read  was  put  up  leaning 
against  the  wall ;  I  first  mounted  to  the 
upper  step  of  the  ladder,  and  turned  my 
face  towards  the  book,  began  at  the  top 
of  the  page,  and  so  walking  to  the  right 
and  leu  about  eight  or  ten  paces  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  the  lines,  till  1   had 
gotten  a  little  below  the  level  of  mine  eye, 
and  then  descended  gradually  till  I  came 
to  the  bottom;  after  which  I  mounted 
again,  and  began  the  other  page  in  the 
same  manner,  and  so   turned  over  the 
leaf,  which  I  could  easily  do  with  both 
my  hands,  for  it  was'as  thick  and  stiff  as 
pasteboard,  and  in  the  lai^est  folios  not 
above  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long. 

Their  style  is  clear,  masculine,  and 
smooth,  but  not  florid ;  for  they  avoid  no« 
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thing  mora  thin  multiplying  unnecessary 
words,  or  using  various  expressions.  I 
have  perused  many  of  their  books,  espe- 
cially those  in  history  and  morality.  Ainrng 
the  rest,  I  was  very  much  diverted  with  a 
little  old  treatise,  which  always  lay  in 
Gluirdalclilch's  bed- chamber,  and  be- 
longed to  her  govemens,  a  grave  elderly 
gentlewoman,  who  dealt  in  writings  of 
morality  and  devotion.  The  book  treats 
of  the  weakness  of  human  kind,  and  is  in 
little  esteem,  except  among  the  women 
and  the  vulgar.  However,  1  was  curious  to 
see  what  an  author  of  that  country  could 
pay  upon  such  a  subject.  This  writer  went 
through  all  the  usual  topics  of  European 
inoralitts,  shewing  how  diminutive,  con- 
4emptible,  and  helpless  an  animal  was 
man  in  his  own  nature ;  how  unable  to 
/defend  himaelf  from  inclemencies  of  the 
air,  or  the  fury  of  wild  beasts;  how  much 
he  was  excelled  by  one  creature  in  strength, 
by  anolher  in  speed,  by  a  third  in  fore- 
sight, by  a  fourth  in  industry.  He  added, 
that  nature  was  degenerated  in  these  lat- 
ter declining  ages  of  the  world,  and  could 
310W  produce  only  small  abortive  births, 
£n  comparison  of  those  in  ancient  times, 
lie  said  it  was  very  reasonable  to  think, 
not  only  that  the  specits  of  man  wera 
originally  much  larger,  but  also,  that 
there  must  have  been  giants  in  former 
iiges ;  which*  as  it  it  asserted  by  history 
jind  tradition,  so  it  hath  been  confirmed 
by  huge  bones  and  skulls  casually  dug  up 
in  several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  far  ex- 
feeding  the  common  dwindled  race  of 
man  in  our  days.  He  argued,  that  the 
very  laws  of  nature  absolutely  required 
we  should  have  been  made  in  the  begin- 
ning of  a  size  more  large  and  robust,  not 
fio  liable  to  destruction  from  every  little 
iiccident  of  a  tile  falling  from  an  house, 
or  a  stone  cast  from  the  hand  of  a  boy,  or 
being  drowned  in  a  little  brook.  From 
this  way  of  reasoning,  the  author  drew 
several  moral  applications  useful  in  the 
4:;onduct  of  life,  but  needless  here  to  re- 
peat. For  my  own  part,  I  could  not 
avoid  reflecting  how  universally  this  ta- 
lent was  spread,  of  drawing  lectures  in 
morality,  or  indeed  rather  matter  of  dis- 
content and  repining,  from  the  quarrels 
^e  raise  with  uature.     And,  I  believe, 


upon  a  ftrici  inquiry,  those  qnan^ 
might  be  shewn  as  ill  grounded  among os, 
as  they  are  among  that  people*. 

As  to  their  military  affairs,  they  hoist 
that  the  king^s  army  consists  of  an  bui- 
dred  and  seventy-six  thousand  foot,  and 
thirty-two  thousand  horse:  if  that  rotj 
be  called  an  army,  which  is  made  up  of 
tradesmen  in  the  several  cities,  and  far« 
mers  in  the  country,  whose  commaaderv 
are  only  the  nobility  and  gentry  without 
pay  or  reward.  Th«*y  are  indeed  perfect 
enough  in  their  exercises,  and  und«T  very 
good  discipline,  wherein  1  saw  no  great 
merit :  for  how  should  it  be  otherwiis, 
where  every  farmer  is  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  own  landlord,  and  every  d* 
tizen  under  that  *of  the  principal  men  ia 
his  own  city,  choaem  after  the  manner  of 
Venice  by  ballot  f 

I  have  often  aeen  tlie  militia  of  Lor* 
brulgrud  drawn  out  to  exercise  in  a  great 
field  near  the  city  of  twenty  mWes  square. 
They  were  in  all  not  above  twenty-five 
thousand  foot,  and  six  thousand  horra; 
but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  compute 
their  number,  considering  the  space  of 
ground  they  took  up.  A  cavalier,  mount- 
ed on  a  large  steed,  might  be  about  ninety 
feet  high.  I  have  seen  this  whole  body 
of  horse,  upon  a  word  of  cominaad, 
draw  their  swords  at  once,  and  braa- 
dish  them  in  the  air.  Imagination  caa 
figure  nothing  so  grand,  so  surprising, 
and  so  astonishing !  it  looked  as  if 
ten  thousand  fluahi^  of  lightning  were 
darting  at  the  same  time  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  sky. 

I  was  curious  to  know  how  this  prince 
to  whose  dominions  there  is  no  access 
from  any  other  country,  came  to  think  of 
armies,  or  to  teach  his  people  the  practice 
of  military  discipline.  But  I  was  soon 
informed,  both  by  conversation  and  read- 
ing their  histories ;  for  in  the  coune  of 
many  ages  they  have  been  troubled  with 
the  same  disease  to  which  tlie  whole  race 
of  mankind  is  subject ;  the  nobility  often 
contending  for  power,  the  people  for  li- 
berty, and  the  king  for  absolute  dominion. 
All  which,  however,  happily  tempered  by 
the  laws  of  that  kingdom,  have  been  some- 
times violated  by  each  of  the  three  parties, 
and  have  more  thau  once  occasioned  civil 


♦  The  author's  zeal  to  justify  Providence  has  before  been  remarked;  and  these  quarrels  with 
,aa.iiur«,  or  in  other  word*  with  God,  could  not  have  been  more  forcihlj  proved  than  by  shewing  lh«l 
*  t\^e.  c.»oip!aini5  upon  which  tiny  are  founded  would  be  equally  specious  aiuoujc  beiDzs  of  suchift- 
iMnUiiMii  tsupuiority  of  stature  and  aUeu^tb. 
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wars,  the  last  whereof  was  happily  put  an 
end  to  by  this  prince's  grandfather  in  a  ge- 
neral composition ;  and  the  militia,  then  set- 
tled with  common  consent,  hath  been  ever 
since  kept  in  the  strictest  duty. 

CHAP.  viir. 

The  king  and  queen  make  a  progress  to 
the  frontiers.  The  author  attends  them. 
The  manner  in  which  he  leaves  the  coun- 
try vei*y  particvJarly  related.  He  rc- 
turns  to  England, 

I  had  always  a  strong  impulse,  that  I 
should  some  time  recover  my  liberty, 
though  it  was  impossible  to  conjecture  by 
what  means,  or  form  any  project  with  the 
least  hope  of  succeeding.  The  ship  in 
which  I  sailed  was  the  first  ever  known 
to  be  driven  within  sight  of  that  coast, 
and  the  king  had  given  strict  orders,  that, 


desired,  and  would  often  sleep  in  my  ham- 
mock while  we  were  upon  the  road.  On 
the  roof  of  my  closet,  not  directly  over 
the  middle  of  the  hammock,  I  ordered 
the  joiner  to  cut  out  a  hole  of  a  foot 
square,  to  give  me  air  in  hot  weather,  as 
I  slept;  which  hole  [  shut  at  pleasure 
with  a  board  that  drew  backwards  and 
forwards  through  a  groove. 

When  we  came  to  our  journey's  end, 
the  king  thought  proper  to  pass  a  few 
days  at  a  palace  he  hath  near  Flanflasnic, 
a  city  within  eighteen  English  miles  of 
the  sea-side.  Glumdalclitch  and  I  were 
much  fatigued  ;  I  had  gotten  a  small 
cold,  but  the  poor  girl  was  so  ill  as  to 
be  confined  to  her  chamber.  I  longed 
to  see  the  ocean,  which  muFt  be  the 
only  scene  of  my  escape,  if  ever  it 
should  happen.  I  pretended  to  be  worse 
than  I  really  was,  and  desired  leave  to 
if  at  any  time  another  appeared,  it  should    take  the  fresh  air  of  the  sea  with  a  page 


be  taken  ashore,  and  with  all  its  crew  and 
passengers  brought  in  a  tumbril,  to  Lor- 
brulgrud.  He  was  strongly  bent  to  get 
me  a  woman  of  my  own  size,  by  whom  I 
might  propagate  the  breed :  but  I  think  I 
should  rather  have  died,  than  undergone 
tlie  disgrace  of  leaving  a  posterity  to  be 
kept  in  cages  like  tame  canary-birds,  and 
perhaps  in  time  ^Id  about  the  kingdom 
to  persons  of  quality  for  curiosities.  I  was 
indeed  treated  with  much  kindness:  I 
the   favourite   of  a  great  king  and 


was 


queen,  and  delight  of  the  whole  court ; 
but  it  was  upon  such  a  foot  as  ill  became 
the  dignity  of  human  kind.  I  could  ne- 
ver forget  those  domestic  pledges  I  had 


whom  I  was  very  fond  of,  and  who  had 
sometimes  been  trusted  with  me.  I  shall 
never  forget  with  what  unwillingness 
Glumdalclitch  consented,  nor  the  strict 
charge  she  gave  the  page  to  be  careful  of 
me,  bursting  at  the  same  time  into  a  flood 
of  tears,  as  if  she  had  some  foreboding  of 
what  was  to  happen.  The  boy  took  me 
out  in  my  box  about  half  an  hour*s  walk 
from  the  palace  towards  the  rocCs  on  the 
8ca-shore.  I  ordered  him  to  set  me  down, 
and  lifting  up  one  of  my  sashes,  cast 
many  a  wistful  melancholy  look  towards 
the  sea.  I  found  myself  not  very  well, 
and  told  the  page  that  I  had  a  mind  to 
take  a  nap,  in  my  hammock,  which  I  hoped 


left  behind  me.     I  wanted  to  be  among  would  do  me  good.     I  got  in,  and  the 

people  with  whom  I  could  converse  upon  boy  shut  the  window  close  down  to  keep 

even  terms,  and  walk  about  the  streets  out  the  cold.     I  soon  fell  asleep,  and  all 

and  fields,  without  being  afraid  of  being  I  can  conjecture  is,  that  while  I  slept,  the 

trod  to  death  like  a  frog,  or  young  puppy^  page,  thinking   no  danger  could  happen. 


But  my  deliverance  came  sooner  than  I 
expected,  and  in  a  manner  not  very  com- 
mon :  the  whole  story  and  circumstances 
of  which  I  shall  faithfully  relate. 

I  had  now  been  two  years  in  this  coun- 
try :  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
Glumdalclitcli  and  I  attended  the  king  and 


went  among  the  rocks  to  look  for  bird's 
eggs,  having  before  observed  him  from  my 
window  searching  about,  and  picking  up 
one  or  two  in  the  clefts.  Be  that  as  it 
will,  I  found  myself  suddenly  awaked 
with  a  violent  pull  upon  the  ring, 
which    was     fastened    at     the    top    of 


queen  in  a  progress  to  the  south  coast  of  my  box  for  the  conveniency  of  car- 
the  kingdom.  I  was  carried  as  usual  in  riage.  I  felt  my  box  raised  very  high  in 
my  travelling  box,  which  as  I  have  al-  the  air,  and  then  borne  forward  with  pro- 
ready  described,  was  a  very  convenient  digious  speed.  The  first  jolt  had  like  to 
closet  of  twelve  feet  wide.  And  I  had  or-  have  shaken  me  out  of  my  hammock,  but 
dered  a  hammock  to  be  fixed  with  silken  afterwards  the  motion  was  easy  enough.  I 
Topes  from  the  four  comers  at  the  top,  to  called  out  several  times  as  loud  as  I  could 
break  the  jolts,  when  a  servant  carried  me  raise  my  voice,  bjit  all  to  no  purpose.  I* 
before  him  on  horseback,  as  1  sometimes  looked  towards  my  windows,  and  coold 
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809  nothing  but  the  clouds  and  sky.  I 
beard  a  noise  just  over  my  bead  like  the 
clapping  of  wings,  and  tben  began  to  con- 
ceive tbe  woful  conditioa'  I  was  in,  that, 
•oroe  eagle  bad  got  the  ring  of  my  box  in 
his  beak,  with  an  intent  to  let  it  (all  on  a 
rock  like  a  tortoise  in  a  shell,  and  then 
pick  out  my  body  and  devour  it ;  for  the 
sagacity  and  smell  of  this  bird  enabled 
him  to  discover  his  quarry  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, though  better  concealed  than  I 
could  be  within  a  two-inch  board. 

In  a  little  time  I  observed  the  noise  and 
flutter  of  wings  to  increase  very  fast,  and 
my  box  was  tossed  up  and  down  like  a 
■ign  in  a  windy  day.  i  heard  several 
bangs  or  buffets,  as  I  thought,  given  to 
the  eagle  (for  such  I  am  certain  it  must 
have  been  that  held  the  ring  of  my  box  in 
his  beak),  and  then  all  on  a  sudden  felt 
myself  falling  perpendicularly  down  for 
above  a  minute,  but  with  such  incredible 
swiftness  that  I  almost  lost  my  breath. 
My  fall  was  stopped  with  a  terrible  squash, 
that  sounded  louder  to  my  ears  than  the 
cataract  of  Niagara*  ;  after  which  I  was 
ouita  in  the  dark  for  another  minute,  and 
theo  my  box  began  to  rise  so  high  that  I 
could  see  light  from  the  tops  of  the  win* 
dows.  I  now  perceived  that  I  was  fallen 
in  the  sea. 

My  box,  by  the  weight  of  my  body  the 
goods  that  were  in  it^  and  the  broad 
plates  of  iron  fixed  for  strength  at  the  four 
comers  of  the  top  and  bottom,  floated 
about  five  feet  deep  in  water.  I  did  then, 
and  do  now  suppose,  that  the  eegle 
which  flew  away  with  my  box  was  pur- 
sued by  two  or  three  others,  and  forced 
to  let  me  drop  while  he  defended  himself 
against  the  rest  who  hoped  to  share  in  the 

Crey.  The  plates  of  iron  fastened  at  tiie 
ottom  of  the  box  (for  those  were  the 
strongest)  preserved  the  balance  while  it 
fisll,  and  hindered  it  from  being  broken 
on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Every  joint 
of  it  was  well  grooved,  and  the  door  did 
not  move  on  hinges,  but  up  and  down 
like  a  sash,  which  kept  my  closet  so  tight 
that  very  little  water  came  in.  I  got 
with  much  difficulty  out  of  my  hammock, 
having  first  ventured  to  draw  back  the 
slip-board  on  the  roof  already  mentioned, 
contrived  on   purpose  to  let  in  air,  for 


want  of  which  I  found   myself  sloBit 
stifled. 

How  often  did  I  then  wish  myself  widi 
my  dear  GlumdalcHtch,  from  whom  one 
single  hour  had  so  far  divided  me!  Aod 
I  may  say  with  truth,  that  in  the  midst  of 
my  own  misfortunes  I  could  not  forbeir 
lamenting  my  poor  nurse,  the  grief  ihe 
would  suffer  for  my  loss,  the  displeasore 
of  the  queen,  and  tbe  ruin  of  her  fortooe. 
Perhaps  many  travellers  have  not  besn 
under  greater  difficulties  and  distress  thaa 
I  was  at  this  juncture,  expecting  every 
moment  to  see  my  box  dashed  to  pieces, 
or  at  least  overset  by  the  first  violent  blast 
or  rising  wave.  A  breach  in  rue  single 
pane  of  glass  would  have  beui  inmedials 
death:  nor  could  any  thing  have  pre- 
served the  windows  hot  the  strong  lattioe 
wires  placed  on  the  oatmde  against  acci- 
dents in  travelling.  /  saw  tbe  water  oose 
in  at  several  crannies,  aUhougb  the  \eaks 
were  not  oonsiderablei  and  1  endieavouTed 
to  stop  them  as  well  as  I  could.  I  wn 
not  able  to  lift  up  the  roof  of  my  closet, 
which  otherwise  I  oerlatnly  should  hsvs 
done,  and  sat  on  the  top  of  it,  when  I 
might  at  least  preserve  mysdf  some  hours 
longer  than  by  b^ng  shut  up  (ss  I  may 
call  it)  in  the  hold.  Or  if  I  escaped  these 
dangers  for  a  day  or  two,  what  could  I 
expect  but  a  miserable  death  of  cold  and 
hunger?  I  was  four  hours  under  tks» 
circumstances,  expecting,  and  indeed 
wishing,  every  moment  to  be  my  last 

I  have  already  told  the  reader  that 
there  were  two  strong  staples  fixed  upon 
that  side  of  my  box  which  had  no  wis- 
dow,  and  into  which  the  servant  who 
used  to  carry  me  on  horseback  woiki 
put  a  leathern  belt,  and  buckle  it  alwat 
his  waist  Being  in  this  disoonscrfate  state, 
I  heard,  or  at  least  thought  I  hstfd,  some 
kind  of  grating  noise  on  that  side  of  oiy 
box  where  the  staples  were  fixed,  and 
soon  after  I  began  to  fancy,  that  tbe  box 
was  pulled  or  towed  along  in  the  sea;  for 
I  now  and  then  felt  a  'sort  of  togging, 
which  made  the  waves  rise  near  the  lops 
of  my  windows,  leaving  me  almost  in  tbs 
dark.  This  gave  me  some  faint  hopes  of 
relief ;  although  I  was  not  able  to  ima- 
gine how  it  could  be  brought  about,  [ven- 
tured to  unscrew  one  of  my  chairs,  which 


«  Niagara  is  a  •ettlement  of  the  French  in  North  America,  and  tbe  cataract  is  produced  by  tbe 
fall  of  a  coDflux  of  water  (formed  of  the  four  vait  lakes  of  Canada)  from  a  rocky  precipice,  the  prr- 
pendicular  height  of  which  ii  one  hondrad  aud  Uiirty-ieven  feet:  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  beaxd 
filteeo  leagues. 
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were  always  fasteoed  to  the  floor ;  and 
having  made  a  hard  shift  to  screw  it  down 
agaio  directly  under  the  slippiag-board 
that  I  bad  lately  opened,  I  mounted  on 
the  chair,  and  putting  my  mouth  as  near 
as  I  could  to  the  hole,  I  called  for  help 
in  a  loud  voice,  and  in  all  the  languages 
I  understood.  I  then  fastened  my  hand- 
kerchief to  a  stick  I  usually  carried,  and 
thrusting  it  up  the  hole,  waved  it  several 
times  in  the  air,  that  if  any  boat  or  ^p 
were  near,  the  seamen  might  conjecture 
some  unhappy  mortal  to  be  shut  up  in 
the  box. 

I  found  no  effect  from  all  I  could  do, 
but  plainly  perceived  my  closet  to  be 
moved  along ;  and  jn  the  space  of  an  hour 
or  batter,  that  side  of  the  box  where  the 
staples  were,  and  had  no  window,  struck 
against  something  that  was  hard.  I  ap- 
prehended it  to  be  a  rock,  and  found  my- 
self tossed  more  than  ever.  I  plainly  heard 
a  noise  upon  the  cover  of  my  closet  like  that 
of  a  cable,  and  the  grating  of  it  as  it  pass- 
ed through  the  ring.  I  then  found  myself 
hoisted  up  by  degrees  at  least  three  feet 
higher  than  I  was  before.  Whereupon  I 
again  thrust  op  my  suck  and  handkerchief, 
calling  for  help  till  I  was  almost  hoarse. 
In  return  to  which,  I  heard  a  great  shout 
repeated  three  times,  giving  me  such  trans- 
ports of  joy  as  are  not  to  be  conceived 
but  by  those  who  feel  them.  I  now  heard 
a  trampling  over  my  head,  and  somebody 
calling  through  the  hole  with  a  loud  voice 
in  the  English  tongue,  If  there  be  any 
lx>dy  below,  let  them  speak.  I  answer- 
ed, I  was  an  Englishman,  drawn  by  ill 
fortune  into  the  greatest  calamity  that  ever 
any  creature  underwent,  and  begged  by 
all  that  was  moving  to  be  delivered  out 
of  the  dungeon  I  was  in.  The  voice  re- 
plied, I  was  safe,  for  my  box  was  fasteiv- 
cd  to  their  ship ;  and  the  carpenter  should 
immediately  come  and  saw  a  hole  in  the 
cover  large  enough  to  pull  me  out.  I  an- 
swered, that  was  needless,  and  would 
take  up  too  much  time,  for  there  was  no 
-more  to  be  done,  but  let  one  of  his  crew 
put  his  finger  into  the  ring,  and  take  the 
f)ox  out  of  the  sea  into  the  ship,  and  so 
into  the  captain's  cabin*.  Some  of  then 
upon  hearing  me  talk  so  wildly  thought  1 


was  mad ;  others  laughed  ;  for  indeed  it 
never  came  into  my  head  that  I  was  now 
got  among  people  of  my  own  stature  and 
strength.  The  carpenter  came,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  sawed  a  passage  about  four  feet 
square,  then  let  down  a  small  ladder,  upon 
which  I  mounted,  and  from  thence  was 
taken  into  the  ship  in  a  very  weak  condi- 
tion. 

The  sailors  were  all  in  amazement,  and 
asked  me  a  thousand  questions,  which  I 
had  no  inclination  to  answer.  I  was 
equally  confounded  at  the  sight  of  ao 
many  pigmies,  for  such  I  took  them  to 
be,  after  having  so  long  accustomed  my 
eyes  to  the  monstrous  objects  I  had  left. 
But  the  captain,  Mr.  Thomas  Wileooks, 
an  honest  worthy  Shropshiremao,  observ- 
ing I  was  ready  to  feint,  took  roe  into 
his  cabin,  gave  me  a  cordial  to  comfort 
me,  and  made  me  turn  in  upon  his  own 
bed,  advising  me  to  take  a  little  rest,  of 
which  I  had  great  need.  Before  I  went 
to  sleep,  I  gave  him  to  understand  thai  I 
had  some  valuable  furniture  ia  my  boK 
too  good  to  be  lost;  a  fine  hammock ;  an 
handsome  field-bed,  two  chairs,  a  table, 
and  a  cabinet.  That  my  closet,  was  hung 
on  all  sides,  or  rather  quilted,  with  silk 
and  cotton :  that  if  he  would  let  one  of 
the  crew  bring  my  closet  into  his  cabin,  I 
would  open  it  there  before  him  and  shew 
him  my  goods.  The  captain  hearing  me 
utter  these  absurdities,  concluded  1  was 
raving :  however  (I  suppose  to  pacify  me,) 
he  promised  to  give  order  as  I  desired,  and 
going  upon  deck,  sent  some  of  his  men 
down  into  my  closet,  from  whence  (aa  I 
afterwards  found)  they  drew  up  all  my 
goods,  and  stripped  off  the  quilting;  but 
the  chairs,  cabinet,  and  bedstead,  being 
screwed  to  the  floor,  were  much  damaged 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  seamen,  who  tore 
them  up  by  force.— Then  they  knocked 
off  some  of  the  boards  for  the  use  of  the 
ship,  and  when  they  had  got  all  they  had 
a  mind  for,  let  the  hull  drop  into  the  sea, 
which  by  reason  of  many  oreaehes  made 
in  the  bottom  and  sides,  sunk  to  rights. 
And  indeed  I  was  glad  not  to  have  been 
a  spectator  of  the  havock  they  made; 
because  I  am  confident  it  would  have 
sensibly  touched  me,  by  bringing  former 


*  There  are  several  little  iDcidenti  whk:b  ihew  the  aothor  to  have  had  a  deep  koowkdfe  olHa- 
man  natare ;  aad  I  think  this  is  oae.  Although  the  pdacipal  advaotaget  eDomcrated  by  Galliver 
io  the  begioning  of  this  chapter,  of  mtngUng  again  among  bis  cooDtrymen,  depended  on  thdr  being 
of  the  tame  itae  with  biflMell^  yet  thia  it  fergottea  in  hit  atdoaf  to  be  delivered ;  end  he  it  after* 
vardt  betffayed  iato  the  same  abtardity,  by  bis  seal  to  prtiecva  his  fiiraitsiv. 
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piMages  into  my  mind,   which  1  had  ra- 
ther forgeU 

I   slept   some  hours,  but   perpetually 
disturbed  with  dreams  of  the  place  I  bad 
left   and    the    dangeni   I   had    escaped. 
However,  upon  waking  I  found  myself 
much  recovered.     It  was  now  about  eight 
o^clock  at  night,  and  the  captain  ordered 
supper  immediately,  thinking  I  had  al- 
ready fasted  too  long.     He  entertained 
roe  with  great  kindness,  observing  me  not 
to   look   wildly,  or  talk  inconsistently; 
and,  when  we  were  left  alone,  desired  L 
would  give  him  a  relation  of  my  travels, 
and  by  what  accident  I  came  to  be  set 
adrift  in   that  monstrous  wooden  chest. 
He  said,  that   about  twelve  o*clock   at 
noon,  as  he  was  looking  through  h'\»  glass, 
be  spied  it  at  a  distance,   and  thought 
it  was  a  sail,  which  he  had  a  mind   to 
make,  being  not  much  out  of  his  course, 
in   hopes   of    buying  some   biscuit,   his 
own  beginning  to  fall  short.     That  upon 
coming   nearer,    and   finding  his    error, 
he  sent  out  his  long  boat  to  discover 
what  I  was;   thai  his  men   came  back 
in  a  fright,  swearing  they  had   seen  a 
swimming  house.     That  he   laughed  at 
their  folly,  and  went  himself  in  the  boat, 
ordering  his  men  to  take  a  strong  cable 
along  with  them.     That  the  weather  be- 
ing  calm,  he  rowed   round  me   several 
times,   observed   my  windows,  and   the 
wire  lattices  that  defended  them.     That 
he  discovered  two  staples  upon  one  side, 
which  was  all  of  boards,  without  any 
passage  for  light     He  then   commanded 
bis  men  to  row  up  to  that  side,  and  fasten- 
ing a  cable  to  one  of  the  staples,  ordered 
them  to  tow  my  chest  (as  they  called  it) 
towards  the  ship.     When  it  was  there,  he 
gave  directions  to  fasten  another  cable  to 
the  ring  fixed  in  the  cover,  and  to  raise  up 
my  chest  with  pulleys,  which  all  the  sailors 
were  not  able  to  do  above  two  or  three 
feet     He  said  they  saw  my  stick  and 
handkerchief  thrust  out  of  the  hole,  and 
concluded  that  some  unhappy  man  must 
be  shut  up  in  the  cavity.     I  asked,  whether 
he  or  the  crew  had  sAen  any  prodigious 
birds  in  the  air  about  the  time  he  first  dis- 
covered me  ?  to  which  he  answered,  that, 
discoursing  the  matter  with  the  sailors 
while  I  was  asleep,  one  of  them  said,  he 
had  observed  three  eagles  flying  towards 
the  north,  but  remarked  nothing  of  their 
being  larger  than  the  usual  size,  which  I 
siippose  must  be  imputed  to  the  great 
height  they  were  at :   and  ha  could  not 


guess  the  reason  of  my  question.  I  thn 
asked  the  captain,  how  far  he  reckooei 
we  might  be  from  land  ?  he  said,  bj  ilie 
best  computation  be  could  make,  we  wefs 
at  least  an  hundred  leagues.  I  assumi 
him  that  he  must  be  mistaken  by  almost 
half,  for  I  had  not  left  the  country  from 
whence  I  came  above  two  houn  before 
I  dropt  into  the  sea.  Whereupon  be  be- 
gan again  to  think  that  my  brain  was  dis- 
turbed, of  which  he  gave  me  a  bioi,  aod 
advised  me  to  go  to  bed  in  a  cabin  be  had 
provided.  I  assured  him  I  was  well  re- 
freshed with  his  good  entertainment  and 
company,  and  as  much  in  my  senses  u 
ever  I  was  in  my  life.  He  then  grew  seri- 
ous, and  desired  to  ask  me  freely,  whether 
I  were  not  troubled  in  mind  by  the 
consciousness  of  some  enorrooos  crime, 
for  which  I  was  punished  at  the  command 
of  some  prince  by  exposing  me  in  that 
chest,  as  great  criminals  in  other  countries 
have  been  forced  to  sea  in  a  leaky  vessel 
without  provisions ;  for  although  he  should 
be  sorry  to  have  taken  so  ill  a  man  into 
his  ship,  yet  he  would  engagd  his  word  to 
set  me  safe  ashore  in  the  first  port  whers 
we  arrived.  He  added  that  his  suspicioos 
were  much  increased  by  some  very  absurd 
speeches  I  had  delivered  at  first  to  the  sai- 
lors, and  afterwards  to  himself,  in  relation 
to  my  closet  or  chest,  as  well  as  by  my  odd 
looks  and  behaviour  while  I  was  at  sup- 
per. 

I  begged  his  patience  to  hear  me  tell 
my  story,  which  I  faithfully  did  from  the 
last  time  1  left  England  to  the  momeot 
he  first  discovered  me.     And  as  truth  al- 
ways forceth  its  way  into  rational  miiKl«, 
so  this  honest  worthy  gentleman,  who  bad 
some  tincture  of  learning,  and  lerj  good 
sense,  was  immediately  convinced  of  my 
candour  and  veracity.     But,  fiirther  to 
confirm  all  I  had  said,  I  entreated  him  to 
give   order  that  my   cabinet  should  be 
brought  of  which  1   had  the  key  in  my 
pocket,  (for  he  had  already  iDformedme 
how  the  seamen  disposed  of  mj  closet)  I 
opened  it  in  his  own  presence,  and  shew- 
ed him  the  small  collection  of  rarities  I 
made  in  the  country  from  whence  I  had 
been  so  strangely  delivered.    There  was 
the  comb  I  had  contrived  out  of  tbestumps 
of  the  king's  beard,  and  another  of  the 
same  materials,  but  fixed  into  a  paring  of 
her  majesty's  thumb  nail,  which  served 
for  the  back.     There  was  a  collection  of 
needles  and  pins  from  a  foot  to  &If  a  yard 
long ;  four  wasp  stings,  like  joiner's  tacks; 
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some  combings  of  the  queen^s  hair ;  rf  gold 
ring,  which  one  day  she  made  me  a  pre- 
sent of  in  a  most  obliging  manner,  taking 
it  from  her  little  linger,  and  throwing  it 
over  my  head  like  a  collar.  I  desired  the 
captain  would  please  to  accept  this  ring  in 
return  of  his  civilities;  which  he  abso- 
lutely refused.  I  shewed  him  a  corn  that 
I  had  cut  off  with  my  own  hand  from  a 
maid  of  honour^s  toe  ;  it  was  about  the 
bigness  of  a  Kentish  pippin,  and  grown  so 
hard,  that,  when  I  returned  to  England,  I 
got  it  hollowed  into  a  cup,  and  set  in  sil- 
ver. Lastly,  I  desired  him  to  see  the 
breeches  I  had  then  on,  which  were  made 
of  a  mouse*8  skin. 

I  could  force  nothing  on  him  but  a  foot* 
man's  tooth,  which  I  observed  him  to  ex- 
amine with  great  curiosity,  and  found  he 
had  a  fancy  for  it.  He  received  it  with 
abundance  of  thanks,  more  than  such  a 
trifle  could  deserve.  It  was  drawn  by  an 
unskilful  surgeon  in  a  mistake  from  one  of 

Glumdalclitch*s  men,  who    was  afflicted 

with  the  tooth-ach,  but  it  was  as  sound  as 

any  in  his  head.    I  got  it  cleaned,  and  pat 

it  into  my  cabinet.     It  was  about  a  foot 

long,  and  four  inches  in  diameter. 

The  captain  was  very  well  satisfied  with 

this  plain  relation  I  had  given  him,  and 

said,  he  hoped,  when  we  returned  to  Eng- 
land, I  would  oblige  the  world  by  putting 

it  on  paper,  and  making  it  public.  My  an-    own  littleaess,  as  people  do  at  their  own 


to  another  looking  out  from  the  top  of  a 
steeple,  unless  when  I  was  placed  on  a 
table,  or  held  in  any  person*s  hand.    I  told 
him,   I    had   likewise  observed    another 
thing,  that  when  I  first  got  into  the  ship, 
and   the   sailors  stood   all  about  me,   I 
thought  they  were  the  most  little  contemp- 
tible creatures  I  had  ever  beheld.     For, 
indeed,  while  I  was  in  that  prince's  coun- 
try, I  could  never  endure  to  look  ia  a 
glass  after  mine  eyes  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  such  prodigious  objects,  because 
the  comparison  gave  me  so  despicable  a 
conceit  of  myself.     The  captain  said,  that 
while  we  were  at  supper  he  observed  me 
to  look  at  every  thing  with  a  sort  of  won- 
der, and  that  I  often  seemed  hardly  able 
to  contain  my  laughter,  which  he  knew 
not  well  how  to  take,  but  imputed  it  to 
some  disorder  in  my  brain.     1  answered 
it  was  very  true ;  and  I  wondered  how  I 
could  forbear  when  I  saw  his  dishes  of 
the  size  of  a  silver  three-pence,  a  leg  of 
pork  hardly  a  mouthful,  a  cup  not  so  big 
as  a  nut-shell;  and  so  I  went  on  describ- 
ing the   rest  of  his  household  stuff  and 
provisions  after  the  same  manner.     For 
although  the  queen  had  ordered  a  little 
equipage  of  all  things  necessary  for  me, 
while  I  was  in  her  service,  yet  my  ideas 
were  wholly  taken  up  with  what  I  saw 
on  every  side  of  me,  and  I  winked  at  ror 


swer  was,  that  I  thought  we  were  already 
overstocked  with  books  of  travels;  that 
nothing  could  now  pass  which  was  not  ex- 
traordinary; wherein  I  doubted  some  au- 
thors less  consulted  truth,  than  their  own 
vanity,  or  interest,  or  the  diversion  of  ig- 
norant readers  ;  that  my  story  could  con- 
tain little  besides  common  events,  without 


faults.  The  captain  understood  my  rail- 
lery very  well,  and  merrily  replied  with 
the  old  Engligh  proverb,  that  he  doubted 
my  eyes  were  bigger  than  my  belly,  for 
he  did  not  observe  my  stomach  so  good, 
although  I  had  fasted  all  day  ;  and  con- 
tinuing in  his  mirth,  protested  he  would 
have  gladly  given  an  hundred  pounds  to 


those  ornamental  descriptions  of  strange  -have  seen  my  closet  in  the  eagle's  bill» 
plants,  trees,  birds,  and  other  animals;  or  and  afterwards  in  its  fall  from  so  great  a 
of  the  barbarous  customs  and  idolatry  of  height  into  the  sea,  which  would  certainly 
savage  people,  with  which  most  writers  have  been  a  roost  astonishing  object,  wor- 
abound.  However,  I  thanked  him  for  'thy  to  have  the  description  of  it  trant- 
his  good  opinion,  and  promised  to  take     muted  to  future  ages:  and  the  compari- 


the  matter  into  my  thoughts. 

He  said,  he  wondered  at  one  thing  very 
much,  which  was  to  hear  me  speak  so 
loud,  asking  me  whether  the  king  or  queen 
of  that  country  were  thick  of  hearing.  I 
told  him  it  was  what  I  had  been  used  to 
for  above  two  years  past;  and  that  I  ad- 
mired as  much  at  the  voices  of  him  and 
his  men,  who  seemed  to  me  only  to  whis- 
per, and  yet  I  could  hear  them  well 
enough.  But  when  I  spoke  in  that  coun- 
try, it  was  like  a  man  talking  in  the  street 


son  of  Phaeton  was  so  obvious,  that  he 
could  not  forbear  applying  it,  although  I 
did  not  much  admire  the  conceit. 

The  captain,  having  been  at  Tonquin, 
was  in  his  return  to  England  driven  north 
eastward  to  the  latitude  of  44  degrees, 
and  of  longitude  143.  But  meeting  a 
trade- wind  two  days  after  I  came  on  board 
him,  we  sailed  southward* a  longtime, 
and  coasting  New  Holland,  kept  our 
course  west-south-west,  and  then  sonth- 
sottth-west,  till  we  doubled  the  Cape  of 
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Good  Hope.  Our  voyage  w«t  very  pro«-  In  a  Kttle  time,  I  and  tof  hm\jmi 
perous;  but  I  shall  not  trouble  tbe  reader  friends  came  to  a  right  aiidentaiidii(*. 
with  a  journal  of  it  The  captain  called  but  my  wife  protested  I  should  newer  go 
in  at  one  or  two  ports,  and  sent  in  his  to  sea  any  more :  although  ray  eril  do- 
long  boat  for  provisions  and  fresh  water,  tiny  so  ordered,  that  she  had  not  power  to 
but  I  never  went  out  of  the  ship  till  we  hinder  me,  os  the  reader  may  know  hew- 
came  into  the  Downs,  which  was  on  the  after.  In  the  mean  time,  I  here  coododt 
third  day  of  June,  1706,  aboot  nine  the  second  part  of  my  unfortunate  voy- 
months   after  my  escape.     I   offered  to  ages*.  SimfL 

leave  my  goods  in  security  for  payment  n^n^j^  q»£«.«.. 

of  my  freight ;  but  the  oajptain  proieated  V-  **^-  ^^^^ocimd  iieaienea. 

lie  would  not  receive  one  farthing.     We  To  be  ever  acttre  in  laudable  pumrits, 

took  a  kind  leave  of  each  other,  and  I  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  t 

OMide  him  promise  he  would  come  to  see  man  of  merit. 

me  at  ray  house  in  Rotherbithe.  I  hired  a  There  is  an  heroic  innocence,  as  well 

horse  and  guide  for  five  shilliBg%  which  as  an  heroic  courage. 

I  borrowed  of  the  captain.  There  is  a  mean  in  all  things.     Even 

As  I  was  •&  the  road,  observing  the  lit-  virtue  itself  hath  its  stated  limits;   which 

lleneas  of  the  booses,  the  trees,  the  cattle,  not  being  strictly  observed,  it  ceases  to  be 

and  the  people,  I  began  to  think  myself  virtue. 

in  Lilliput     I  was  afraid  of  trampling  on  It  is  wiser  to  prevent  a  quarrel  befone- 

eivery  traveller  I  met,  and  often  called  hand  than  to  revenge  it  afterwards, 

aloud  to  have  them  standout  of  the  way,  It  is  much  better  to  reprove,  than  to 

so  that  I  had  like  to  have  gotten  one  or  be  angry  secretly. 

two  broken  heads  for  my  impertinence.  No  revenge  is  more  heroic,  than  that 

When  I  came  to  my  own  house,  for  which  torments  envy  by  doing  good, 

which  I  was  forced  to  inquire,  one  of  the  The  discretion  ot  a  man  deferreth  his 

aervants  opening  the  door,  I  bent  down  to  anger,  and  it  is  his  glory  to  pass  over  a 

go  in  (like  a  goose  under  a  gate)  for  fear  '  transgression. 

of  striking  my  head.     My  wife  ran  out  to  IVloney,  like  manure,  does  no  good  tiff 

embrace  me^  but  I  stooped  lower  than  it  is  spread.     There  is  no  nal  nse  of 

her  knsea,  thinking  she  oouid  otherwise  riches,  except  in  the  distribution ;  the  rest 

never  be  able  to  reach  my  month.     My  ia  all  conceit. 

daughier  kneeled  to  ask  my  blessing,  but  A  wise  man  will  desire  no  nore  dian 

I  could  not  see  her  till  she  arose,  having  what  he  may  get  justly,  use  soberty,  dis- 

been  so  long  used  to  staml  with  my  head  tribute  dieerfully,  and  live  upon  content- 

and  eyaa  erect  to  above  sixty  feet ;  and  edly. 

then  I  went  to  take  her  up  with  one  hand  A  contented  mind,  and  a  good  con* 

by  the  waisU     I  k>oked  downr  upon  the  science,  will  make  a  man  happy  io  all 

servants,  and  one  or  two  friends  who  were  conditions.     He  knows  not  bow  to  fssr, 

in  the  bonse^  as  if  they  had  been  pigmies,  who  dares  to  die. 

and  I  a  giant.     I  told  my  wife  she  had  There  is  but  one  way  of  fbrtHyiog  the 

been  too  thrifity,,  for  I  found  she  had  soul  against  all  gloomy  presages  and  ter- 

atanwd  hersdf  and  her  danghter  to  no^  ror^  of  mind;  and  that  is,  by  securing  to 

thiag.  In  shorty  I  behaved  myself  so  un-  oareelvev  the  friendiship  and  protection  of 

aoeoontably^  that  they  were  all   of  the  that  Being,  who  disposes  of  events,  and 

captain's-  opinion  when  he>  firet  saw  me,  governs  futurity. 

and  concluded  I  had  lost  my  wits.    Thie  Philosophy  is  then  onty  valuabfe,  when 

I  mention  sn  an  iostance*  of  the  gvear  it  server  for  the  law  of  life,  and  not  for 

power  of  habit  and  prejudice.  the  ostentation  of  science. 

*  F^ott  tiie  wholc'of  tbcie  Un  nvyageeto  Lilliput  and  Brottdigna^  atisei  one  general  remarfc, 
ubiflh,  however  obvioua,  liai  WteD' overtooked  liy  those  wko  coniider  them  a«  little  moie  tfaao  tiie 
■port  of  a  wanton  imagination.    When^huouu  actioaf  are  ascribed  to  pigmies  and  giaats,  there 
are  few  that  do  not  excite  either  contempt,  disgust,  or  horror^  to  ascribe  iben  tbccefore  to  sack 
hemgs  was  perhaps  the  most  probable  OAethod  of  engaging  the  mind  to  examine  then  with  attea- 
tioB,  andjndge  of  theoo  with  impartiality,  by  suspending  the  fascination  of  habit,  and  exhibiting 
faaailiar  objects  in  a  new  light    The  nse  of  the  feble  then  is  not  less  appareiA  than  imporUnC 
and  extensif  e ;  and  that  this  u«e  was  intended  by  the  author,  can  be  doubted  only  by  tlMsa  wha 
are  disposed  to  affirm,  that  order  and  regularity  are  the  effects  of  chanoe. 
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Without  a  friend,  the  world  is  bat  a  with  his  enemy;  bat  in  passing  it  over, 

wilderness.  he  is  superior. 

A  man  may  have  a  thousand  intimate  To  err  is  human;  to  forgive,  divine, 

acquaintances,  and   not  a  friend   among  A  more  glorious  victory  cannot  be  gained 

them  all.      If  you  have  one  friend  think  over  another  man,  than  this,  that  when  the 

yourself  happy.  injury  began   on  his  part,  the  kindness 

When   once  you    profess   yourself  a  should  begin  on  ours, 

friend,  endeavour  to  be  always  such.    He  The  prodigal  robs  his  heir,  the  miser 

can  never  have  any  true  friends^  that  will  robs  himself, 

be  often  changing  them.  We  should  take  a  prudent  care  for  the 

Prosperity  gains  friends,  and  adversity  future,  but  so  as  to  enjoy  the  present.   It 

tries  them.  is  no  part  of  wisdom,  to  be  miserable  to- 

Nothing  more  engages  the  affections  of  day,  because  we  may  happen  to  be  so  to- 

men,  than  a  handsome  address,  and  grace-  morrow, 

ful  conversation.  To  moura  without  measure,  is  folly ; 

Complaisance  renders  a  superior  amia-  not  to  mourn  at  all,  insensibility, 

ble,  aa  equal  agreeable,  and  an  inferior  Some  would  be  thought  to  do  great 

acceptable.  things,    who  are   but  toolis  and  instni- 

Excess  of   ceremony  shews   want  of  ments ;  like  the  fool  who  fancied  he  play« 

breeding.    That  civility  is  best,  which  ex-  ed  upon  the  organ,  when  he  only  blew  tha 

eludes  all  superfluous  formality.  bellows. 

Ingratitude  is  a  crime  so  shameful,  that  Though  a  man  may  become  learned  by 

the  man  was  never  yet  found,  who  would  another^s  learning;  he  can  never  be  wise 

acknowledge  himself  guilty  of  it.  but  by  his  own  wisdom. 

Truth  is  bom  with  us;  and  we  must  He  who  wants  good  sense  is  nohappy 

do  violence  to  nature,  to  shake  off  our  in  having  learning;   for  be  has  theceoy 

veracity.  more  ways  of  exposing  himself. 

There  cannot  be  a  greater  treachery.  It  is  ungenerous  to  give  a  man  occasion 

than  first  to  raise  a  confidence  and  then  to  blush  at  his  own  ignorance  in  one 

deceive  it  thing,   who    perhaps    may  excel  us  in 

By  oUier^s  faults  wise  men  corcect  their  many. 

own.  No  object  is  more  pleasing  to  tlie  eye, 

No  man  hatha  thorough  taste. of  prosr  than  the  sight  of  a  man  whom  you  have 

perity,  to  whom  adversity  never  happen-  obliged;  nor  any  music  so  agreeable  to 

ed.  the  ear,  as  the  voice  of  one  that  owns  you 

When  our  vices  leave  us^  we  flatter  our-  for  his  benefaetor. 

selves  that  we  leave  them.  The  coin  that  is  most  enrrant  among 

It  is  as  great  a  point  of  wisdom  to  hide  mankind  is  flattery;   the  only  benefit  of 

ignorance,  as  to  discover  knowledge.  which  is»  that  by  hearing  what  vre  are 

Pitch  upon  that  course  of  life  which  is  not,  we  may  be  instructed  what  we  ought 

the  most  excellent;  and  habit  will  render  to  be. 

it  the  most  delightful.  The  chamcter  of  the  pestoa  who  com- 

Custom  is  the  plague  of  wise  mee,  and  mends  you,  is  to  be  considend  befofryoa 

the  idol  of  fools.  set  a  value  on  his  esteem.     The  wise  maa 

As,  to  be  perfecdy  just,  is  an  attribute  applauds  him  whom  he  thinks  most  vir^ 

of  the  divine  nature;  to  be  so  to  the  ut-  tuous;  the  rest  of  the  world,  him  who  is 

most  of  our  abilities,  is^  the  glory  of  man.  most  wealthy. 

No  man  was  ever  cast  down  with  the-  The  temperate    man*s    pleasures   are 

injuries  of  fortune,  unless  he  had  before  durable^  because  they  are  vegulari  and 

suffered  himself  to  be  deceived  by  her  all  his  U&  is  calm  and  serene,  because  it 

&vours.  is  innocent. 

Anger  may  ^ance  into  the  breast  of  a  A  good  men  will  love  himself  too  well 

wise  man,  but  rests  onlj^  in  the  bosom  of  to  lose,  and  all  his  neighbours  too  well  to 

fools.  witi,  an  estate  by  gaming.     The  love  of 

None  more  impatiently  suffer  injuries,  gaming  will  corrupt  the  best  princtplee 

than  those  that  are  most  forward  in  doing^  m  the  world* 

them.  An  angry  man  who  suppresses  his  pas- 

By  taking  rerengOi  a  man  is  but  even  sions,  thinks  worse  than  he  speeim;  and 
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oF  brass;    the  death  thereof  is   an  evil 
death. 

My  son,  blemish  not  thy  good  deeds, 
neither  use  uncomfortabie  words,  when 
thou  givest  any  thing.  Shall  not  the  dew 
assuage  the  heat?  so  is  a  word  better  than 
a  gift  Lo,  is  not  a  word  better  than  a 
gift?  but  both  are  with  a  gracious  man. 

Blame  not,  before  thou  hast  examined 
the  truth ;  understand  first,  and  then  re- 
buke. 

If  thou  wouldest  get  a  friend,  prove 
him  first,  and  be  not  hasty  to  credit  him; 
for  some  men  are  friends  for  their  own 
occasions,  and  will  not  abide  in  the  day 
of  thy  trouble. 

Forsake  not  an  old  friend,  for  the  new 
is  not  comparable  to  him:-  a  new  friend 
is  as  new  wine;  when  it  is  old,  thou  shalt 
drink  it  with  pleasure. 

A  friend  cannot  be  known  in  pros- 
perity ;  and  an  enemy  cannot  be  hidden 
in  adversity. 

Admonish  thy  friend;  it  may  be  he 
hath  not  done  it;  and  if  he  have,  that  he 
do  it  no  more.  Admonish  thy  friend;  it 
may  be  he  hath  not  said  it ;  or  if  he  have, 
that  he  speak  it  not  again.  Admonish  a- 
friend;  for  many  times  it  is  a  slander; 
and  believe  not  every  tale.  There  is 
one  that  slippeth  in  his  speech,  but  not 
from  his  heart;  and  who  is  he  that  hath 
not  offended  with  his  tongue  ? 

Whoso  discovereth  secrets  loses  his 
credit,  and  shall  never  find  a  friend  to  his 
mind. 

Honour  thy  father  with  thy  whole 
heart ;  and  forget  not  the  sorrows  of  thy 
mother;  how  canst  thou  recompense  them 
the  things  that  they  have  done  for  thee  ? 

There  is  nothing  so  much  worth  as  a 
mind  well  instructed. 

The  lips  of  talkers  will  be  telling  such 
things  as  pertain  not  unto  them  ;  but  the 
words  of  such  as  have  understanding  are 
weighed  in  the  balance.  The  heart  of 
fools  is  in  their  mouth,  but  the  tongue  of 
the  wise  is  in  their  heart 

To  labour  and  to  be  content  with  that 
a  man  hath  is  a  sweet  life. 

Be  at  peace  with  many:  nevertheless, 
have  but  one  counsellor  of  a  thousand. 

Be  not  confident  in  a  plain  way. 

Let  reason  go  before  every  enterprise, 
and  counsel  before  every  action. 

The  latter  part  of  a  wise  man^s  life  is 
taken  up  in  curing  the  follies,  prejudices, 
and  false  opinions,  he  had  contracted  in 
the  former. 


Censure  is  the  tax  a  man  pays  to  the 
public  for  being  eminent. 

Very  few  men,* properly  speaking,  live 
at  present,  but  are  providing  to  live  an- 
other time. 

Party  is  the  madness  of  many  for  the 
gain  of  a  few. 

To  endeavour  to  work  upon  the  vulgar 
with  fine  sense,  is  like  attempting  to  hew 
blocks  of  marble  with  a  razor. 

Superstition  is  the  spleen  of  the  soul. 

He  who  tells  a  lie  is  not  sensible  how 
great  a  task  he  undertakes;  for  he  must 
be  forced  to  invent  twenty  more  to  main- 
tain that  one. 

Some  people  will  never  learn  any  thing, 
for  this  reason,  because  they  understand 
every  thing  too  soon. 

There  is  nothing  wanting,  to  make  all 
rational  and  disinterested  people  in  the 
world  of  one  religion,  but  that  they  should 
talk  together  every  day. 

Men  are  grateful  in  the  same  degree 
ihal  they  are  resentful. 

Young  men  are  subtle  arguers;  the 
cloak  of  honour  covers  all  their  faults, 
as  that  of  passion  all  their  follies. 

Economy  is  no  disgrace ;  it  is  better 
living  on  a  little,  than  outliving  a  great 
deal. 

Next  to  the  satisfaction  I  receive  in 
the  prosperity  of  an  honest  man,  I  am 
best  pleased  with  the  confusion  of  a 
rascal. 

What  is  often  termed  shyness,  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  refined  sense,  and  an 
indifference  to  common  observations* 

The  higher  character  a  person  supports, 
the  more  he  should  regard  his  minutest 
actions. 

Every  person  insensibly  fixes  upon 
some  degree  of  refinement  in  his  discourse, 
some  measure  of  thought  which  he  thinks 
worth  exhibiting.  It  is  wise  to  fix  this 
pretty  high,  although  it  occasions  one  to 
talk  the  less. 

To  endeavour  all  one*s  days  to  fortify 
our  minds  with  learning  and  philosophy, 
is  to  spend  so  much  in  armour,  that  one 
has  nothing  left  to  defend. 

Deference  often  shrinks  and  withers  as 
much  upon  the  approach  of  intimacy,  as 
the  sensitive  plant  does  upon  the  touch  of 
one's  finger. 

Men  are  sometimes  accused  of  pride, 
merely  because  their  accusers  would  be 
proud  themselves  if  they  were  in  their 
places. 

People  frequently  use  this  exiiression : 
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I  am  inclined  to  think  so  and  so,  ootcon-    there  would  be  at  niHch  fenvroaity  if  k 
eidering  that  they  are  then  speaking  the     were  a  rich  man. 

most  literal  of  all  truths.  Flowers  of  rhetoric  in  sermons  or  m- 

Modesty  makes  large  amends  for  the  nous  discourses,  are  like  the  blue  sad 
pain  it  gives  the  persons  who  labour  uu-  red  flowers  in  corn,  pleasing  to  tboM 
der  it,  by  the  prejudice  it  affords  erery  who  come  only  for  amusement,  but  prc- 
worthy  person  in  their  favour.  judicial    to    him    who    would  reap  tht 

The  difference  there  is  betwixt  honour    profit 
and  honesty  seems  to  be  chiefly  in  the        It  often  happens  that  those  are  the  beil 
motive.     The  honest  man  does  that  from    people,  whose  characters  have  been  most 
duty,  which  the  man  of  honour  does  for    injured  by  slanderers:  as  we  usaafly  find 
the  sake  of  character.  that  to  be  the  sweetest  fruit  which  the 

A  liar  begins  with  making  a  falsehood    birds  have  been  pecking  at. 
appear  like  truth,  and  ends  with  making        The  eye  of  a  critic  is  often  like  a  nu- 
truth  itself  appear  like  falsehood.  croacope,  made  so  very  fine  and  nice. 

Virtue  should  be  considered  as  a  part    that  it  discovers  the  atoms,  ^ains,  and 
of  taste ;  and  we  should  as  much  avoid    minutest  particles^  without  ever  compre- 
dcceit,  or  sinister  meanings  in  discourse,    bending  the  whole,  comparing  the  parts, 
aa  we  would  puns,  bad  language,  or  false    or  seeing  all  at  onoe  the  harmony, 
grammar.  Men's  zeal  for  religion  is  much  of  the 

Deference  is  the  roost  complicate,  the  same  kind  as  that  which  they  shew  for  a 
most  indirect,  and  the  most  elegant  of  all  foot-ball ;  whenever  it  ia  contested  for, 
compliments.  every  one  is  ready  to  venture  ibeir  Uvea 

He  that  lies  in  bed  all  a  summer's  morn-  and  limbs  in  the  dispute ;  but  when  that 
log,  loses  the  chief  pleasure  of  the  day ;  is  once  at  an  end,  it  is  no  more  thought 
he  that  gives  up  his  youth  to  indolence,  on,  but  sleeps  in  oblivion,  buried  in 
undergoes  a  loss  of  the  same  kind.  rubbish,  which  no  one  thinks  it   worth 

Shining  characters  are  not  always  the  his  pains  to  rake  into,  much  less  to  re- 
roost  agreeable  ones;  the  mild  radiance    move. 

of  an  emerald  is  by  no  means  less  pleasing  Honour  is  but  a  fictitious  kind  cf  bo* 
than  the  glare  of  the  ruby.  nesty  ;  a  mean  but  necessary  substitute 

To  be  at  once  a  rake,  and  to  glory  in  for  it,  in  societies  who  have  none,  it  ia 
the  character,  discovers  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  paper  credit,  with  which  men 
a  bad  disposition  and  a  bad  taste.  are  obliged  to  trade  who  are  deficient  in 

How  is  it  possible  to  expect  that  man-    the  sterling  cash   of  true  morality  and 
kind  will  take  advice,  when  they  will  not    religion, 
so  much  as  take  warning  ?  Persons  of  great  delicacy  should  know 

Although  men  are  accused   for   not    the  certainty  of  the  following  truth. > 

knowing  their  own  weakness,  yet  perhaps  There  are  abundance  of  cases  which  oc- 
as few  know  their  own  strength.  It  is  in  casion  suspense,  in  whicrh,  whatever  they 
men  as  in  soils,  where  sometimes  there  is  determine,  they  will  repent  of  their  de- 
a  vein  of  gold  which  the  owner  knows  termination ;  and  this  tnrough  a  propeo- 
not  of.  sity  of  human  nature  to  fancy  happiness 

Fine  sense,  and  exalted  sense,  are  not  in  those  schemes  which  it  does  not  pur- 
half  so  valuable  as  common  sense.  There    sue. 

are  forty  men  of  wit  for  one  man  of  sense.  The  chief  advantage  that  andent 
and  he  that  will  carry  nothing  about  him  writers  can  boast  over  modem  ones, 
but  gold,  will  be  every  day  at  a  loss  for  seems  owing  to  simplicity.  Every  noble 
want  of  ready  change.  truth  and  sentiment   was  expressed  by 

Learning  is  like  mercury,  one  of  the  the  former  in  a  natural  manner,  in  word 
most  powerful  and  excellent  things  in  the  and  phrase,  simple,  perspicuous,  and  in- 
world  in  skilful  hands;  in  unskilful,  most  capable  of  improvement.  What  then  re- 
mischievous,  mained  for  later  writers,  but  a&ctation, 

A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to    witticism,  and  conceit  f 
own  he  has  been  in  the  wrong;  which        What  a  piece  of  work  is  man!  how 
is  but  saying,  in  other  words,  that  he  is    noble  in  reason !  how  infinite  in  faoul- 
wiser  to  day  than  he  was  yesterday.  ties  1  in  form  and  moving,  how  exprsM 

Wherever  I  find  a  great  deal  of  grati-    and  admirable!  in  action,  how  like  an 
tude  in  a  popr  man,  1  take  it  for  granted    angel !  in  apprehension,  how  like  a  God  ! 
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If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what 
were  good  to  do,  chapels  had  been 
churches,  and  poor  men's  cottages  princes' 
palaces.  He  is  a  good  divine  that  fol- 
lows his  own  instructions:  I  can  easier 
teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done, 
than  to  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow 
my  own  teaching. 

Men's  etit  manners  live  in  brass;  their 
virtues  we  write  in  water. 

The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled 
yarn,  good  and  ill  together;  our  virtues 
would  be  proud,  if  our  faults  whipped 
them  not;  and  our  crimes  would  despair, 
if  they  were  not  cheriiihed  by  our  virtues. 

The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehension ; 
And  the  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  upon, 

In  corporal  sufferance  feelf  a  pangf  ai  great, 
Ai  when  a  giant  dies. 


§  130.  PROVERBS. 

As  Proverbs  are  allowed  to  contain  a 
great  deal  of  fVisdom  forcibly  express- 
ed,  it  has  been  judged  proper  to  add  a 
Collection  of  English,  Italian y  and 
Spanish  Proverbs.  They  will  tend  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  Judgment  and 
Reflection,  They  may  a^  fwmish 
sMects  for  Themes,  lieUers,  6{c,  at 
Sahools,  They  are  so  easily  retai'ned  in 
the  memory  that  they  may  often  occur  in 
an  emergency,  and  serve  a  young  man 
more  effectually  than  more  formal  and 
elegant  sentences. 

Old  English  Proverbs, 

In  every  work  begin  and  end  with  God. 

The  grace  of  God  is  worth  a  fair. 

He  is  a  fool  who  cannot  bie  angry;  but 
he  is  a  wise  man  who  will  not. 

So  much  of  passion,  so  much  of  nothing 
to  the  purpose. 

'Tis  wit  to  pick  a  lock,  and  steal  a 
horse,  but  'tis  wisdom  to  let  it  alone. 

Sorrow  is  good  for  nothing  but  for  sin. 

Love  thy  neighbour;  yet  pull  not 
down  ihy  hedge. 

Half  an  acre  is  good  land. 

Cheer  up,  man,  God  is  still  where  he 
was. 

Of  little  meddling  comes  great  ease. 

Do  well,  and  have  well. 

He  who  perisW  in  a  needless  danger  is 
the  deril's  martyr. 


Better  spare  at  the  brim,  than  at  the 
bottom. 

He  who  serves  God  is  the  true  wise 
man. 

The  hasty  man  never  wants  wo. 

There  is  God  in  the  almonry. 

He  who  will  thrive  must  rise  at  five. 

He  who  hath  thriven  may  sleep  till  se-^ 
ven. 

Prayer  brings  down  the  first  blessing, 
and  praise  the  second. 

He  plays  best  who  wins. 

He  IS  a  proper  man  who  hath  proper 
conditions. 

Better  half  a  loaf  than  no  bread. 

Beware  of  Had -I*  wist. 

Frost  and  fraud  have  always  foul  ends. 

Good  words  cost  nought. 

A  good  word  is  as  soon  said  as  a  bad 
one. 

Little  said  soon  amedded. 

Fair  words  butter  no  parsnips. 

That  penny  is  well  spent  thai  saves  a 
groat  to  its  master. 

Penny  in  pocket  is  a  good  companion. 

For  all   your  kindred  make  much  of 

your  friends. 

He  who  hath  money  in  his  purse,  can- 
not want  an  head  for  his  shoulders. 

Great  cry  and  little  wool,  quoth  the 
devil,  when  he  sheared  his  hogs. 

'Tis  ill  gaping  before  an  oven. 

Where  the  hedge  is  lowest  all  men  go 
over. 

When  sorrow  is  asleep  wake  it  not. 

Up-start's  a  churl  that  gathereth  good, 

^rom  whence  did  spring  his  noble  blood. 

Provide  for  the  worst  the  best  will  save 
itself. 

A  covetous  man  like  a  dojg  ib  a  wheel, 
roasts  meat  for  others  to  eat 

Speak  me  fair,  and   think   what  you 
will. 

Serve  God  in  thy  calling;  'tis  better 
than  always  praying. 

A  child  may  have  too  much  of  his  mo- 
ther's blessing. 

He  who  gives  alms  makes  the  very  best 
use  of  his  money. 

A  wise  man  will  neither  speak  nor  do. 

Wliarever  anger  would  provoke  him 

to. 

Heaven  once  named^  all  other  thingi 
are  trifles. 

The  patient  roan  is  always  at  home. 

Peace  with  heaven  is  the  best  friend- 
ship. 

The  worst  of  crosses  is  never  to  have 
had  any. 
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In  the  husband  wisdom,  in  the  wife 
gentleness. 

A  wise  man  cares  not  much  for  what 
he  cannot  have. 

Pardon  others,  but  not  thyself. 

If  a  good  man  thrives  all  thrive  with 
him. 

Old  praise  dies  unless  you  feed  it. 

That  which  two  will  takes  effect. 

He  only  is  bright  who  shines  by  him- 
self. 

Prosperity  lets  go  the  bridle. 

Take  care  to  be  what  thou  wouldst 
seem. 

Great  businesses  turn  on  a  little  pin. 

He  that  will  not  have  peace,  God 
gives  him  war. 

None  is  so  wise  but  the  fool  overtakes 
him. 

That  is  the  best  gown  that  goes  most 
up  and  down  the  house. 

Silk  and  satins  put  out  the  fire  in  the 
kitchen. 

The  first  dish  pleaseth  all. 

God*s  mill  grinds  slow,  but  sure. 

Neither  praii^  nor  dispraise  thyself) 
thy  actions  serve  the  turn. 

He  who  fears  death  lives  not. 

He  who  preaches  gives  alms. 

He  who  pities  another  thinks  on  him- 
self. 

Night  is  the  mother  of  counsels. 

He  who  once  hits  will  be  ever  shooting:. 

He  that  cockers  his  child  provides  for 
bis  enemy. 

The  faulty  stands  always  on  his  guard. 

He  that  is  thrown  would  ever  wrestle. 

Good  swimmers  are  drowned  at  last. 

Courtesy  on  one  side  only  lasts  not  long. 

Wine  counsels  seldom  prosper. 

Set  good  against  evil. 

He  goes  not  out  of  his  way  who  goes 
to  a  good  inn. 

It  is  an  ill  air  where  we  gain  nothing. 

Every  one  hath  a  fool  in  his  sleeve. 
'  ,Too  much  taking  heed  is  sometimes 
less. 

'Tis  easier  to  build  two  chimneys  than 
to  maintain  one. 

He  hath  no  leisure  who  useth  it  not. 

The  wife  is  the  key  of  the  house. 

The  life  of  man  is  a  winter  day. 

The  least  foolish  is  accounted  wise. 

Life  is  half  spent  before  w^  know  what 
it  18  to  live. 

Wine  is  a  turn-coat ;  first  a  friend,  then 
an  enemy. 

Wine  ever  pays  for  his  lodging. 

Time  undermines  us  all. 


Conversation  makes  a  man  what  he  is. 

The  dainties  of  the  great  are  the  tears 
of  the  poor. 

The  great  put  the  Htlle  on  the  book. 

Lawyers'  houses  are  built  on  the  lieadt 
of  fools. 

Among  good  men  two  suffice. 

The  best  bred  have  the  best  portion. 

To  live  peaceably  with  all  breeds  good 
blood. 

He  who  hath  the  charge  of  souls  trans- 
ports them  not  in  bundles. 

Pains  to  get,  care  to  keep,  fear  to  lose. 

When  a  lackey  comes  to  hell,  the  devil 
locks  the  gates. 

He  that  tells  his  wife  news  is  but  new- 
ly married. 

He  who  will  make  a  door  of  gold,  must 
knock  in  a  nail  every  day. 

If  the  brain  sows  not  corn,  it  plants 
thistles. 

A  woman  conceals  what  she  knows 
not. 

Some  evils  are  cured  by  contempt. 

God  deals  his  wrath  by  weight,  but 
without  weight  his  mercy. 

Follow  not  truth  too  near  at  the  heels, 
lest  it  dash  out  your  teeth. 

Say  to  pleasure,  gentle  Eve,  I  wilt 
have  none  of  your  apple. 

Marry  your  daughters  betimes,  lest 
they  marry  themselves. 

Every  man's  censure  is  usually  first 
moulded  in  his  own  nature. 

Suspicion  is  the  virtue  of  a  coward. 

Slay  a  while,  that  we  may  make  an 
end  the  sooner. 

Let  us  ride  fair  and  softly  that  we  may 
get  home  the  sooner. 

Debtors  are  liars. 

Knowledge  (or  cunning)  is  no  burden» 

Dearths  foreseen  come  not. 

A  penny  spared  is  twice  got. 

Pensions,  never  enriched  young  men. 

If  things  were  to  be  done  twice,  alt 
would  be  wise. 

If  the  mother  had  never  been  in  the 
oven,  she  would  uot  have  looked  for  her 
daughter  there. 

The  body  is  sooner  well  dressed  than 
the  soul. 

Every  one  is  a  master,  and  a  servant 

No  profit  to  honour,  no  honour  to  vir- 
tue or  religion. 

Every  sin  brings  its  punishment  along 
with  it. 

The  devil  divides  the  world  between 
atheism  and  supersdtion. 

Good  huTtbandry  is  good  divinity. 
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Be  reasonable  and  you  will  be  happy. 
It  is  better  to  please  a  fool  than  to  an- 
ger him. 

A  fool,  if  he  saith  he  will  have  a  crab, 
he  will  not  have  an  apple. 

Take  heed  you  find  not  what  you  do 
not  seek. 

The  highway  is  never  about. 
He  lives  long  enough  who  hath  lived 
well. 

Mettle  is  dangerous  in  a  blind  horse. 
Winter  never  rots  in  the  sky. 
God  help  the  rich,  the  poor  can  beg. 
He  that  speaks  me  fair,  and  loves  me 
not,  I  will  speak  him  faii;,  and  trust  him 
not. 

He  who  preaches  war  is   the  devifs 
chaplain. 

The  truest  wealth  is  contentment  with 
a  little. 

A  maD*s  best  fortune,  or  his  worst,  is  a 
wife. 

Marry  in  haste,  and  repent  at  leisure. 
Sir  John  Barley-Corn  is  the  strongest 
knight. 

Like  blood,  like  good,  and  like  age, 
Make  the  happiest  marriage. 
Every  ass   thinks   himselt'  worthy  to 
stand  with  the  king^s  horses. 

A  good  beginning  makes  a  good  end- 
ing. 

One  ounce  of  discretion,  or  of  wisdom, 
is  worth  two  pounds  of  wit 

The  devil  is  good,  or  kind,  when  he  is 
pleased. 

A  fair  face  is  half  a  portion. 
To  forget  a  wrong  is  the  best  revenge. 
Manners  make  the  man. 
Man  doth  what  he  can,  God  doth  what 
he  pleases. 

Gold  goes  in  at  any  gate  except  that 
of  heaven. 

Knaves  and  fools  divide  the  world. 
No  great  loss  but  may  bring  some  little 
profit. 

When  poverty  comes  in  at  the  door, 
love  leaps  out  at  the  window. 
That  suit  is  best  that  best  fits  me. 
If  I  had  revenged  every  wrong, 
I  had  not  worn  my  skirts  so  long. 

Self-love  is  a  mote  in  every  man's  eye. 
That  which  is  well  done  is  twice  done. 
Use  soft  words  and  hard  arguments. 
There  is  no  coward  to  an  ill  conscience. 
He  who  makes  other  men  afraid  of  his 
wit,  had  need  be  afraid  of  their  memo- 
ries. 

Riches  are  but  the  baggage  of  virtue. 
He   who  defers  his  charities   till   his 


death,  is  rather  liberal  of  another  man't 
than  of  his  own. 

A  wise  man  hath  more  ballast  tka 
sail. 

Great  men's  promises,  courtiers*  ottbs, 
and  dead  men's  shoes,  a  man  may  look 
for,  but  not  trust  to. 

Be  wise  on  this  side  heaven. 

The  devil  tempts  others,  an  idle  nun 
tenopts  the  devil. 

Good  looks  buy  nothing  in  the  market. 

He  who  will  be  his  own  master  often 
hath  a  fool  for  a  scholar. 

That  man  is  well  bought  who  costs  you 
but  a  compliment. 

The  greatest  king  must  at  last  go  to 
bed  with  a  shovel  or  spade. 

He  only  truly  lives  who  lives  in  peace. 

If  wise  men  never  erred,  it  would  go 
hard  with  the  fool. 

Great  virtue  seldom  descends. 

One  wise  (in  marriage)  and  two 
happy. 

Almsgiving  never  made  any  man  poor, 
nor  robbery,  rich,  nor  prosperity  wise. 

A  fool  and  his  money  are  soon  parted. 

Fear  of  hell  is  the  true  valour  of  a 
christian. 

For  ill  do  well,  then  fear  not  hell. 

The  best  thing  in  the  world  13  to  h've 
above  it. 

Happy  is  he  who  knows  his  follies  in 
his  youth. 

A  thousand  pounds  and  a  bottle  of  hay. 

Will  be  all  one  at  Doomsday. 

One  pair  of  heels  is  sometimes  worth 
two  pair  of  hands. 

'Tis  good  sleeping  in  a  whole  skin. 

Enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast. 

A  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shoL 

All  is  well  that  ends  welL 

Ever  drink  ever  dry. 

He  who  hath  an  ill  name  is  half  hanged. 

Harm  watch,  harm  catch. 

A  friend's  frown  is  better  than  a  fooVs 
smile. 

The  easiest  work  and  way  18,  To  be- 
ware. 

If  the  best  man's  faults  were  written 
on  his  forehead  it  would  make  him  pull 
his  hat  over  his  eyes. 

A  man  may  be  great  by  chance ;  but 
never  wise,  or  good,  withotit  taking  pains 
for  it 

'  Success  makes  a  fool  seem  yiifie. 
All  worldly  joys  go  less 
To  that  one  joy  of  doing  kindnesses. 
What  fools  say  doth  not  much  trouble 
wise  men. 
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Money  is  a  good  servant  but  an  ill 
master. 

Pleasure  gives  law  to  fools,  God  to  the 
wise. 

He  lives  indeed  who  lives  not  to  him- 
self alone. 

Good  to  begin  well,  better  to  end  well. 

There  would  be  no  ill  language  if  it 
were  not  ill  taken. 

Industry  is  Fortune^s  right  hand,  and 
frugality  is  her  left. 

We  shall  all  lie  alike  in  our  graves. 

When  flatterers  meet,  the  devil  goes  to 
dinner. 

'Tis  a  small  family  that  hath  neither  a 
thief  nor  an  harlot  in  it. 

To  give  and  to  keep  there  is  need  of 
wit. 

A  man  never  surfeits  of  two  much  ho^ 
nesty. 

Honour  and  ease  are  seldom  bedfellows. 

Those  husbands  are  in  heaven  whose 
wives  do  not  chide. 

He  can  want  nothing  who  hath  God 
for  his  friend.  ' 

Young  men's  knocks  old  men  feel. 

Me^  who  is  poor  when  he  is  married, 
shall  be  rich  when  he  is  buried. 

Of  all  tame  beasts,  I  hate  sluts. 

Giving  much  to  the  poor  doth  increase 
a  man's  store. 

That  is  my  good  that  doth  me  good. 

An  idle  brain  is  the  devil's  shop. 

God  send  us  somewhat  of  our  own 
when  rich  men  go  to  dinner. 

Let  your  purse  still  be  your  master. 

Young  men  think  old  men  fools ;  but 
old  men  know  that  young  men  are  fools. 

Wit  once  bought,  is  worth  twice  taught. 

A  wise  head  makes  a  close  mouth. 

All  foolish  fancies  are  bought  mi^ch  too 
dear. 

Women's  and  children's  wishes  are  the. 
aim  and  happiness  of  the  more  weak  men. 

Ignorance  is  better  than  pride  with 
greater  knowledge. 

The  charitable  man  gives  out  at  the 
doer,  and  God  puts  in  at  the  window. 

Every  man  is  a  fool  where  he  hath  not 
considered  or  thought. 

He  who  angers  others  is  not  himself  at 
ease. 

He  dies  like  a  beast  who  hath  done  no 
good  while  he  lived. 

Heaven  is  not  to  be  had  by  men's 
barely  wishing  for  it. 

P^tch  and  long  sit,  build  and  soon  flit. 

One  hour's  sleep  before  midnight  is 
worth  two  hours  bleep  after  it. 


Wranglers  never  want  words. 

War  is  death's  feast 

Idle  lazy  folks  have  most  labour. 

Knavery  may  serve  a  tum^  but  honesty 
is  best  at  the  long  run. 

A  quick  landlord  makes  a  careful 
tenant. 

Look  ever  to  the  main  chance. 

Will  is  the  cause  of  wo. 

Welcome  is  the  best  cheer. 

I  will  keep  no  more  cats  than  what  will 
catch  mice. 

Reprove  others,  but  correct  thyself. 

Once  a  knave  and  ever  a  knave. 

Planting  of  trees  is  England's  old  thrift. 

It  is  more  painful  to  do  nothing  than 
something. 

Any  thing  for  a  quiet  life. 

'Tis  great  folly  to  want  when  we  have 
it,  and  when  we  have  it  not  too. 

Fly  pleasure,  and  it  will  follow  thee. 

God  s  providence  is  the  surest  and  best 
inheritance. 

That  is  not  good  language  which  all 
understand  not. 

Much  better  lose  a  jest  than  a  friend. 

Ill-will  never  said  well. 

He  that  hath  some  land  must  have 
some  labour. 

Shew  me  a  liar  and  I  will  shew  you  ft 
thief. 

We  must  wink  at  small  faults. 

Use  legs  and  have  legs. 

Keep  your  shop  and  your  shop  wilt 
keep  you. 

Every  one  should  sweep  before  his  own 
door. 

Much  coin  usually  much  care. 

Good  take  heed  doth  always  speed. 

He  who  gets  doth  much,  but  he  who 
keeps  doth  more. 

A  pound  of  gold  is  better  than  an 
ounce  of  honour. 

We  think  lawyers  to  be  wise  men,  and 
they  know  us  to  be  foob. 

Eaten  bread  is  soon  forgotten. 

When  you  see  your  friend,  trust  to 
yourself. 

Let  my  friend  tell  my  tale. 

Mention  not  a  rope  in  the  house  of  one 
whose  father  was  handed. 

Speak  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil.. 

God  help  the  fool,  quoth  Pedly.     {An 

Lend  and  lose  my  money ;  so  play 
fools. 

Early  to  go  to  bed,  and  then  early  to 
rise,  make  man  more  holy,  more  healthy, 
wealthy,  and  \vi:«. 
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Anger  dies  soon  with  a  wise  and  good 
roan. 

He  who  will  not  be  counselled,  cannot 
be  helped. 

God  hath  provided  no  remedy  for  wil- 
ful obstinacy. 

All  vice  infatuates  and  corrupts  the 
judgment. 

He  who  converses  with  nobody,  knows 
nothing. 

There  is  no  fool  to  the  old  fool. 

A  good  wife  makes  a  good  husband. 

'Tis  much  better  to  be  thought  a  fool 
than  to  be  a  knave. 

One  fool  makes  many. 

Penny,  whence  earnest  thou  T  Penny, 
whither  goest  thou  ?  and,  Penny,  when 
wilt  thou  come  again  ? 

*Tis  worse  to  be  an  ill  man  than  to  be 
thought  to  be  one. 

A  fool  comes  always  short  of  his 
reckoning. 

A  young  saint  an  old  saint;  and  a 
young  devil  and  an  old  devil. 

Wit  is  folly  unless  a  wise  man  hath  the 
keeping  of  it. 

Knowledge  of  God  and  ourselves  is 
the  mother  of  true  devotion,  and  the  per- 
fection of  wisdom. 

Afflictions  are  sent  us  from  God  for 
our  good. 

Confession  of  a  fault  makes  half  amends. 

Every  man  can  tame  a  shrew  but  he 
who  hath  her. 

'Tis  better  to  die  poor  than  to  live  poor. 

Craft  brings  nothing  home  at  the  last. 

Diseases  are  the  interest  of  pleasures. 

All  covet,  all  lose. 

Plain-dealing  is  a  jewel ;  but  who  useth 
it  will  die  a  beggar. 

Honour  bought  is  temporal  simony. 

Live,  and  let  live,  t.  e.  be  a  kind  land- 
lord. 

Children  are  certain  cares,  but  very  un- 
certain comforts. 

Giving  begets  love,  lending  usually  lea- 
pens  it 

He  is  the  wise,  who  is  the  honest  man. 
Take  part  with  reason  against  thy  own 
will  or  humour. 

Wit  is  a  fine  thing  in  a  wise  man's 
hand. 

Speak  not  of  my  debts  except  you  mean 
to  pay  them. 

Words  instruct,  but  examples  persuade 
effectually. 

He  who  lives  in  hopes  dies  a  fool. 
Ho  who  gives  wisely  sells  to  advantage. 
Years  know  more  ihan  books. 


Live  so  as  you  do  mean  to  die. 

Go  not  to  hell  for  company. 

All  earthly  jo3r8  are  empty  bubbles,aDd 
do  make  men  boys. 

Better  unborn  than  untaught. 

If  thou  do  ill,  the  joy  fades,  not  the 
pains;  if  well,  the  pains  do  fade,  the  joy 
remains. 

Always  refuse  the  advice  which  passion 
gives. 

Nor  say  nor  do  that  thing  which  anger 
prompts  you  to. 

Bear  and  forbear  is  short  and  good  \^' 
losophy. 

Set  out  wisely  at  first;  custom  will 
make  every  virtue  more  easy  and  plea- 
sant to  you  than  any  vice  can  be. 

The  best  and  noblest  conquest  is  that 
of  a  man's  own  reason  over  his  passions 
and  follies. 

Religion  hath  true  lasting  jojs;  weigh 
all,  and  so 

If  any  thing  have  more,  or  such,  let 
heaven  go. 

Whatever  good  thou  dost,  give  God 
the  praise, 

Wh6  both  the  power  and  will  first  gave 
to  thee. 

§  131.  Old  Italian  Proverbs. 

He  who  serves  God  hath  the  best  roas- 
ter in  the  world.  Where  God  is,  there 
nothing  is  wanting.  No  man  is  greater 
in  truth  than  he  is  in  God's  esteem.  Ha 
hath  a  good  judgment  who  doth  not  rely 
on  his  own.  Wealth  is  not  his  who  gets 
it,  but  his  who  enjoys  it.  He  who  con- 
verses with  nobody,  is  either  a  brute  or 
an  angel.  Go  not  over  the  water  where 
you  canAot  see  the  bottom;  He  who 
lives  disorderly  one  year,  doth  not  enjoy 
himself  for  five  years  after.-  Friendships 
are  cheap  when  they  are  to  be  bought 
with  pulling  off  your  hat«  Speak  well 
of  your  friend,  of  your  enemy  neither 
well  nor  ill.  The  friendship  of  a  great 
man  is  a  lion  at  the  next  door.  The 
money  you  refuse  will  never  do  you 
good.  A  beggar's  wallet  is  a  mile  to  the 
bottom.  I  once  had,  is  a  poor  man. 
There  are  a  great  many  asses  without  long 
ears.  An  iron  anvil  should  have  a  ham- 
mer of  feathers.  He  keeps  his  road  well 
enough  who  gets  rid  of  bad  company. 
You  are  in  debt,  and  run  in  farther ;  if 
you  are  not  a  liar  yet,  you  will  be  one. 
The  best  lUrow  upon  the  dice  is  to  throw 
them  away.  'Tis  horribly  dangerous  to 
sleep  near  the  gates  of  hell.     He  who 
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thinks  to  cheat  another,  cheats  himself    butlittle,  and  will  make  you  many  friends, 
most.     Giving  is  going  a  fishing.     Too     He  who  blames  grandees  endangers  his 
much  prosperity  makes  most  men  fools,    head,  and  he  who  praises  them  musftell 
Dead  men  open  the  eyes  of  the  living,    many  a  lie.  A  wise  man  goes  not  on  board 
No  man^s  head  aches  while  he  comforts    without  due  provision.  Keep  your  mouth 
another.     Bold  and  shameless  men  are    shut,  and  your  eyes  open.     He  who  will 
masters  of  half  the  world.      Every  one    stop  every  man's  mouth  must  have  a  great 
hath  enough  to  do  to  govern  himself  well,    deal  of  meal.  Wise  men  have  their  mouth 
He  who  is  an  ass,  and  takes  himself  toJ)e    in  their  hearts,  fools  their  hearts  in  their 
a  stag,  when  he  comes  to  leap  the  ditch    mouth.      Shew  not  to   all   the  bottom 
finds  his  mistake.     Praise  doth  a, wise    either  of  your  purse  or  of  your   mind, 
man  good,  but  a  fool  harm.      No  sooner    I  heard  one  say  so,  is  half  a  lie.     Lies 
is  the  law  made  but  an  evasion  of  it  is    have  very  short  legs.     One  lie  draws  tea 
found  out.     He  who  gives   fair  words,    more  after  it.     Keep  company  with  good 
feeds  you  with  an  empty  spoon.     Three    men   and   youMl   increase  their  number, 
things  cost  dear ;  the  caresses  of  a  dog.    He  is  a  good  man  who  is  good  for  him- 
the  love  of  a  miss,  and  the  invitation  of    self,  but  he  is  good  indeed  who  is  so  for 
an  host.      Hunger  never  fails  of  a  good    others  too.     When  you  meet  with  a  vir- 
cook.     A  man  is  Valued  as  he  makes  him-    tuous  man  draw  his  picture.     He  who 
self  valuable.     Three  littles  make  a  rich    keeps  good  men  company  may  very  well 
man  on  a  sudden ;  little  wit,  little  shame,    bear  their  charges.      He  begins  to  grow 
and  little  honesty.      He  who  hath  good    bad  who  takes  himself  to  be  a  good  man. 
health  is  a  rich  man,  and  doth  not  know    He  is  far  from  a  good  man  who  strives 
it.     Give  a  wise  man  a  hint,  and  he  will    not  to  grow  better.    Keep  good  men  com- 
do  the  business  well  enough.      A   bad    pany,  and  fall  not  out  with  the  bad.    Ho 
agreement  is  better  than  a  good  law-suit,    who    throws   away  his   estate    with   his 
The  best  watering  is  that  which  comes    hands,  goes  afterwards  to  pick  it  up  on 
from  heaven.     When   your  neighbour's    his  feet.      'Tis  a  bad  house  that  hath  not 
house  is  on  fire,  carry  water  to  your  own.    an  old  man  in   it.     To  crow  well  and 
Spare  diet  and  no  trouble  keep  a  man  in    scrape  ill  is  the  devil's  trade.     Be  ready 
good  health.     He  that  will  have  no  trou-    with  your  hat,  but  slow  with  your  purse, 
ble  in  this  world  must  not  be  born  in  it.    A  burden  which  one  chooses  is  not  felt. 
The  maid  is  such  as  she  is  bred,  and  tow    The  dearer  such  a  thing  is  the  better  pen- 
as  it  is  spun.     He  that  would  believe  he    ny worth  for  me.     Suppers  kill  more  than 
bath  a  great  many  friends,  must  try  but    the  greatest  doctor  ever  cured.     All  the 
few  of  them.     Luve  bemires  young  men,    wit  in  the  world  is  not  in  one  head.     Let 
and  drowns  the  old.      Once  in  every  tea    us  do  what  we  can  and  ought,  and  let 
years,  every  man   needs  his  neighbour.     God  do  his  pleasure.     'Tis  better  to  be 
Aristotle  saith.  When  you  can  have  any    condemned  oy  the  college  of  physicians 
good  thing  take  it ;    and  Plato  saith,  If    than  by  one  judge.     Skill  and  assurance 
you  do  not  take  it,  you  are  a  great  cox-    are  an  invincible  couple.    The  fool  kneeUi 
comb.     From  an  ass  you  can  get  nothing    to  the  distaff.      Knowing  is  worth  no- 
but  kicks  and  stench.    Either  say  nothing    thing,  unless  we  do  the  good  we  know, 
of   the  absent,  or  speak  like  a   friend.    A  man  is  half  known  when  you  see  him, 
One  man  forwarned  (or  apprised   of  a     when  you  hear  him  speak  you  kpow  him 
thing)  is  worth  two.     He  is  truly  happy    all  out.     Write  down  the  advice  of  him 
who  can  make  others  happy  too.      A  fair    who  loves  you,  though  you  like  ii  not  at 
woman  without  virtue  is  like  palled  wine,    present.     Be  slow  to  give  advice,  ready 
Tell  a  woman  she  is  wonderous  fair,  and    to  do  any  service.     Both  anger  and  haste 
she  will  soon  turn  fool.  Paint  and  patches    hinder  good  counsel.     Give  neither  coun- 
give  offence  to  the  husband,  hopes  to  her    sel  nor  salt  uU  you  are  asked  for  it.    The 
gallant.     He  that  would  be  well  spoken    fool  never  thinks  higher  than  the  top  of 
of  himself,  must  not  speak  ill  of  others,     his  house.     A  courtier  is  a  slave  in  a  gol- 
He  that  doth  the  kindness  hath  the  no-    den  chain.    A  little  kitchen  makes  a  large 
blest  pleasure  of  the  two.     He  who  doth     house.     Have  money,  and  you  will  find 
a  kindness  to  a  good  man,  doth  a  greater    kindred  enough.      He  that  lends  his  mo- 
to  himself.     A  man's  hat  in  his  hand  ne-     ney  hath  a  double  loss.     Of  money,  wit, 
rer  did  him  harm.   One  cap  or  hat  more  or    and  virtue,   believe   one-fourth  part  of 
less,  and  one  quire  of  paper  in  a  year,  cost    what  you  hear  men  say.      Money  is  hia 
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servant  who  koows  how  to  use  it  as  he 
should,  his  roasier  who  doth  not.      'Tit 
better  to  give  one  shilling  thin  to  lend 
twenty.     Wise  distrust  is  the  parent  of 
eecurity.    Mercy  or  goodness  alone  makes 
OS  like  to  Qod.      So  much  only  is  mine, 
as  I  either  U9e  myself  or  give  for  God*s 
sake.      He  who  is  about  to  speak  evil  of 
another,  let  him  first  well  consider  him- 
self.    Speak  not  of  me  unless  you  know 
me  well ;  think  of  yourself  ere  aught  of 
me  you  tell.     One  day  of  a  wise  man  is 
worth  the  whole  life  of  a  fool.     What 
you  give  shines  still,  what  you  eat  smells 
ill  next  day.     Asking  costs  no  great  mat- 
ter.    A  woman  that  loves  to  be  at  the 
window  is  like  a  bunch  of  grapes  in  the 
highway.     A  woman  and  a  glass  are  ne- 
ver out  of  danger.      A   woman   and  a 
cherry  are  painted  for  their  own  harm. 
The  best  furniture  in  the  house  is  a  vir- 
tuous woman.     The  first  wife  is  matri- 
mony, the  second  company,  the  third  he- 
resy.    A  doctor  and  a  clown  know  more 
than  a  doctor  alone.     Hard  upon  hard 
never  makes  a  good  wall.     The  example 
of  good  men  is  visible  philosophy.     One 
ill  example  spoils  many  good  laws.  Every 
thing  may  be,  except  a  ditch   without  a 
bank.     He  who  throws  a  stone  against 
God,  it  falls  upon  his  own  head.  He  who 
plays  me  one  trick  shall  not  play  me  a 
second.     Do  what  you  ought,  and  let 
what  will  come  on  it.     By  making  a  fault 
you  may  learn  to  do  better.     The  first 
iaults  are  theirs  who  commit  them,  all  the 
following  are  his  who  doth  no4  punish 
them.      He  who  would  be  ill  served,  let 
him  keep  good  store  of  servants.     To  do 
good  still  make  no  delay;  for  life  and 
time  slide  fast  away.     A  little  time  will 
serve  to  do  ill.     Ue  who  would  have 
trouble  in  this  life,  let  him  get  either  a 
ship  or  a  wife.     He  who  will  take  no 
pains  will   never  build  a    house  three 
stories  high.     The  best  of  the  game  is,  to 
do  one's  business  and  talk  little  of  it. 
The  Italian  is  wise  before  he  undertakes 
a  thing,  the  German  while  he  is  doing  it, 
ajid  the  Frenchman  when  it  is  over.     In 
prosperity  we  need  moderation,  in  ad^ 
versity  patience.      Prospesous  men  sacri- 
fice not,  i  a.  they  foiget  God.      Great 
prosperity  and  modesty  seldom  go  toge- 
ther.    Women,  wine,  and   horses,    are 
ware  men  are  ofie»  deceived  in.      GiYe 
jrour  friend  a  fig,  and  your  enemy  a  peach. 
lie  wlio  hath  no  children  doth  not  know 
what  love  means*    He  who  spins  hath 


one  shirt,  he  who  spins  not  hath  tvo. 
He  who  considers  the  end,  restrains  til 
evil  inclinations.  He  who  hath  the  longat 
sword  is  always   thoagbt   to   be  in  the 
right.     There  lies  no  appeal  from  the  de- 
dsioa  of  fortune.       Lucky  men  need  do 
counsel.  Three  things  only  are  well  done 
in  haste  J  flying  from  the  plague,  escaping 
quarrels,  and  catching  fleas.      'Tis  better 
it  should  be  said.  Here  he  ran  away,  than 
Here  he  was  slain.     The  sword  froin  [lea- 
ven above  fells  not  down  in  haste.    The 
best  thing  in  gaming  is,  that  it  be  bat  lit- 
tle used.     Play,  women,  and  wine,  make 
a  man  laugh  till  he  dies  of  it.      P'^7  ^^ 
gaming  hath  the  devil  at  the  bottom.  The 
devil  goes  shares  in  gaming.  He  who  doth 
not  rise  early  never  does  a  good  day's  work. 
He  who  hath  good  health  is  young,  and  he 
is  rich  who  owes  nothing.     If  young  men 
had  wit,  and  old  men  Binngtb  eaough^every 
thing  might  be  well  done.     He  who  will 
have  no  judge  but  himself, condemns  him- 
self. Learning  is  folly  unless  a  good  judg- 
ment hath  the  management  of  it.  Everyman 
loves  justice  at  another  man's  house ;  no- 
body cares  for  it  at  his  own.      He  who 
keeps  company  with  great  men  is  the  last 
at  the  table,  and  the  first  at  any  toil  or 
danger.     Every  one  hath  his  cnckec  in 
his  head,  and  makes  it  sing  as  he  pleases. 
In  the  conclusion,   even  sorrows  with 
bread  are  good.     When  war  begins,  hell 
gates  are  set  open.     He  that  hath  nothing 
knows  nothing,  and  he  that  hath  nothing 
is  nobody,     m  who  hath  more  hath  mort 
care,  still  desires  more,  and  enjoys  less. 
At  a  dangerous  passage  giv^  the  prece- 
dency.    The  sickness  of  the  body  may 
pove  the  health  of  the  soul.      Working 
in  your  calling  is  half  praying.     An  in 
book  is  the  worst  of  thieres.      The  wise 
hand  doth  not  all  which  the  foolish  tongue 
saith.     Let  not   your  tongue  say  what 
your  head  may  pay  for.      Fhe  blest  ar- 
mour is  to  keep  gut  of  gunshot.     The 
good  woman  doth  not  say  will  you  have 
this  but  gives  it  you.     That  is  a  good 
misfortnne  which  comes  alone.     He  who 
doth  no  ill  hath  nothing  to  fear.     No  ill 
befalls  us  bat  what  may  be  fqr  our  good. 
Hb  tiii^t  would  be   master   of  his  own 
must  not  be  bound  for  another.      Eat  af- 
ter your  own  feshion,  clothe  yourself  as 
others  do.    A  fat  physician  trat  a  lean 
mon)t.    Make  yourself  all  honey  and  the 
flies  will* eat  you  up.    Marry  a  wife  and 
bay-  a  horse  from  your  neighbour.     He  is 
master  of  die  world  who  despiseth  it^  a 
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ilave  who  values  it.    This  world  is  a  cage    my  heart's  wish.      He  bears  with  others, 
of  fools.     He  who  hath  most  patience    and    saitb    nothing   who    would   live  in 
best  enjoys  the  world.     If  veal  (or  rout*    peace.     One  father  is  sufficient  to  govern 
ton)  could  fly,  no  wild  fowl  could  come    an  hundred  children,   and   an   hundred 
near  it.     He  is  unhappy  who  wishes  to    children  are  not  sufficient  to  govern  one 
die ;  but  more  so  he  who  fears  it.     The    father.  The  master  is  the  eye  of  the  house, 
more  you  think  of  dying,  the  better  you    The  first  service  a  bad  child  doth  his  far 
will  live.     He  who  oft  thinks  on  death    ther,  is  to  make  him  a  fool;  and  the  next  is 
provides  for  the  next  life.     Nature,  time,    to  make  him  mad.     A  rich  country  and  a 
and  patience,  are  the  three  great  physi-    bad  road.  A  good  lawyer  is  a  bad  neigh- 
cians.     When  the  ship  is  sunk  every  man    hour.  He  who  pays  well  is  master  of  every 
knows  how  she  might  have  been  saved,    body's  purse.    Another  man's  bread  costi 
Poverty  is  the  worst  guard  for  chastity,    very  dear.      Have  you  bread  and  wine  ? 
Affairs  like  salt  fish  ought  to  lie  a  good    sing  and  be  merry.      If  there  is  but  little 
while  a  soaking.     He   who    knows  no-    bread,  keep  it  in  your  hand  ;  if  but  a  little 
thing  is  confident  in  every   thing.      He    wine  drink  often ;  if  but  a  little  bed,  zo 
who  lives  as  he  should,   has  all  that  he    to  bed  early  and  clap  yourself  down  in  the 
needs.      By  doing  nothing,  men  learn  to    ipiddle.     'Tis  good  keeping  his  cloU^ea 
do  ill.     The  best  revenge  U  to  prevent    who  goes  to  swim.  A  man's  own  opinio^ 
the  injury.     Keep  yourself  from  the  oc-    is  never  in  the  wrong.     He  who  speaks 
casion,  and  God  will  keep  you  from  the    little,  needs  but  half  so  much  brains  as 
^ins  it  leads  to.      One  eye  of  the  master    another  man.     He  who  knows  most  corn- 
sees  more  than  four  eyes  of  his  servant,    monly  speaks  least.      Few  men  take  his 
He  who  doth  the  injury  never  forgives  the    advice  who  talks  a  great  deal.      He  that 
injured  man.      Extravagant  offi;rs  are  a    is  going  to  speak  ill  of  another,  let  him 
kind  of  denial.     Vice  is  set  off  with  the    consider  himself  well  aud  he  will  hold 
shadow  or  resemblance  of  virtue.     The    his  peace.      Eating  little,  and  speaking 
shadow  of  a  lord  is  an  hat  or  cap  for  a    little,   can   never   do    a   man  hurt.      A 
fool.     Large  trees  give  more  shade  than    civil  answer  to  a  rude  speech  costs  not 
fruit.     True  love  and  honour  go  always    much,    and    is     worth     a    great     deal, 
together.     He  who  would  please  every    Speaking  without  thinking,  is  shooting 
body  in  all  he  doth,  troubles  himself  and    without  taking  aim.     He  doth  not  lose 
contents  nobody.  Happy  is  the  man  who    his  labour  who  counts  every  word   he 
doth  all  the  good  he  talks  of.  That  is  best    speaks.     One  mild  word  quenches  more 
or  finest  which  is  most  fit  or  seasonable,    heat  than  a  whole  bucket  of  water.     Use 
He  is  a  good  orator  who  prevails  with    good  words  to  put  ofif  your  rotten  apples, 
himself.     One  pair  of  ears  will  drain  dry    Uive  every  man  good  words,  but  keep 
an  hundred  tongues.  A  great  deal  of  pride    your  purse-strings  close.  Fine  words  will 
obscures,  or  blemishes,  a  thousand  good    not  keep  a  cat  from  starving.  He  that  hath 
qualities.      He  who  hath  gold  hath  fear,    no  patience,  hath  nothing  at  all.     No  pa- 
who  hath  none  hath  sorrow.  An  Arcadian    tience,  no  true  wisdonu     Make  one  bar- 
ass,  who  is  laden  with  gold,  and  eats  but    gain  with  other  men,  but  make  four  with 
straw.    The  hare  catched  the  lioA  in  a  net    yourself.     There  is  no  fool  to  a  learned 
of  gold.    Obstinacy  is  the  worst,  the  most    fool.     The  first  degree  of  folly  is  to  think 
incurable  of  all  sins.  Lawyers' gowns  are    one's  self  wise;   the  next  to  tell  others 
lined  with  the  wilfulness  of  their  clients,    so ;  the  third  to  despise  all  coimsel.      If 
Idleness  is  the  mother  of  vice,  the  step-    wise  men  play  the  fool,  they  do  it  with  a 
mother  to  all  virtues.  He  who  is  employ-    vengeance.     One  fool   in  one  house  is 
ed  is  tempted  by  one  devil ;  he  who  is  idle    enough  in  all  conscience.     He  is  not  a 
by  an  hundred.    An  idle  man  is  a  bolster    thorough  wise  man  who  cannot  play  the 
.  for  the  devil.  Idleness  buries  a  man  alive,    fool  on  a  just  occasion.  A  wise  man  dotfi 
He  that  makes  a  good  war  hath  a  good    that  at  the  first  which  a  fool  must  do  at 
.  peace.     He  who  troubles  not  himself  with    the  last.     Men's  years  and  their  faults  are 
other  men's  business  gets  peivce  and  ease    always  more  than  they  are  willing  to  own. 
thereby.     Where  peace  i^  tbece  Qod  is  or    Men  s  sins  and  their  debts  are  more  than 
dwells.     The  world  without  peace  is  the    they  take  them  to  be.   Ponishineo.t  though 
soldier's  pay.     Arma  parry  peace  along    laniye  overtakes  the  sinner  at  the  last.    Ho 
with  them.    A  little  in  peace  afid  quiet  is    considers  ill,  that  considers  not  on  both 
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think  well  first  what  may  be  the  conse-  tune.      Study,  like  a  staff  of  cotton, beats 

queoceofit.     They  are  always  selling  wit  without  noise.  Mother-in-law  and  daugh- 

to  others  who  have  the  least  ot  it  for  them-  ter- in-law  are  a  tempest  and  hail  storm, 

selves.     He  that  gains  time  gains  a  great  If  pride  were  a  deadly  disease  how  many 

point.     Every  ditch  is  full  of  after-wit.  would  be  now  in  their  graves  !     He  who 

A  little  wit  will  serve  a  fortunate  man.  cannothold  bis  peace,  will  never  lie  at  ease. 

The  favour  of  the  court  is  like  fair  wea-  A  fool  will  be  always  talking,  right  or 

ther  in  winter.     Neither  take  for  a  servant  wrong.     In  silence  there  is  many  a  good 

him  whom  you  must  entreat ;  nora  kinsman  morsel.     Pray  hold  your  peace,  or  you 

nor  a  friend,  if  you  would  have  a  good  one.  will  make  me  fall  asleep.     The  table,  a 

A  man  never  loses  by  doing  good  offices  to  secret  thief,  sends  his  master  to  the  hospital, 

others.     He  that  would  be  well  served,  Begin  your  web  and  God  will  supply  you 

must  know  when  to  change  his  servants,  with  thread.     Too  much  fear  is  an  ene- 

Ignorance  and  prosperity  make  men  bold  my  to  good  deliberation.  As  soon  as  ever 

and  confident.     He  who  employs  one  ser-  God  hath  a  church  built  for  him,  the 

yant  in  any  business,  hath  him  all  there  :  devil  gets  a  tabernacle  set  up  for  himself, 

who  employs  two,  hath  half  a  servant ;  Time  is  a  file  that  wears,  and.  makes  no 

who  three  hath  never  a  one.     Either  a  noise.     Nothing  is  so  hard  to  bear  well  a» 

civil  grant  or  a  civil  denial.     When  you  prosperity.     Patience,  time,  and  money, 

have  any  business  with  a  man  give  him  set  every  thing  to  rights.     The  true  art  of 

title  enough.     The  covetous  man,  is  the  making  gold  is  to  have  a  good  estate,  and 

bailiff,  not  the  master,  of  his  own  estate,  tospendbutlittleof  it.     Abate  two-third» 

Trouble  no(  your  head  about  the  weather  of  all  the  reports  you  hear.     A  fair  face, 

or  the  government.     Like  with  like  looks  or  a  fine  head,  and  very  little  brains  in  it. 

well,  and  lasts  long.      All  worldly  joy  is  He  who  lives  wickedly  lives  always  ia 

but  a  short-lived  dream.     That  is  a  curs-  fear.  A  beautiful  face  is  a  pleasing  traitor., 

ed  pleasure  that  makes  a  man  a  fool.   The  If  three  know  it,  all  the  world  will  know 

soldier  is  well   paid  for  doing  mischief,  it  too.     Many  hath  too  much,  but  nobody 

A  soldier,  fire,  and  water,   soon  make  hath  enough.     An  4ionest  man  hath  half 

room    for    themselves.     A    considering,  as  much  more  brains  as  he  needs,  a  knave 

careful  man  is  half  a  conjuror.     A  man  hath    not   half  enough.      A   wise   maa 

would  not  be  alone  even  in  paradise.   One  changes  his  mind  when  there  is  reason  for 

nap   finds   out,  or    draws    on   another,  for  it      From   hearing  comes  wisdom; 

Have  good  luck,  and  you  may  lie  in  bed.  and  from  speaking,  repentance.     Old  age 

He  that  will  maintain  every  thing  must  is  an  evil  desired  by  all  men,  and  youth 

have   his   sword    always   ready    drawn,  an  advantage  which  no  young  man  un- 

That  house  is  in  an  ill  case  where  the  dis-  derstands.     He  that  would  have  a  £Ood 

taff  commands  the  sword.     One  sword  revenge  let  him  leave  it  to  God.     Would 

keeps  another  in  the  scabbard.     He  that  you  be  revenged  on  your  enemy?  live 

speaks  ill  of  other  men,  burns  his  own  as  you  ought,  and  you  have  done  it  to 

tongue.     He  that  is  most  liberal  where  he  purpose.      He  that   will   revenge  every 

should  be  so,  is  the  best  husband.     He  is  affront,  either  falls  from  a  good  post,  or 

gainer  enough  who  gives  over  a  vain  hope,  never  gets  up  to  it     Truth  is  an  inha- 

A  mighty  hope  is  a  mighty  cheat.     Hope  bitant  of   heaven.      That  which  seemt 

is  a  pleasant  kind  of  deceit.  A  man  can-  probable  is  the  greatei^t  enemy  to   the 

not  leave  his  experience  or  wisdom  to  his  truth.     A  thousand  probabilides  cannot 

heirs.  Fools  learn  to  live  at  their  own  cost,  make  one  truth.     'Tin  no  great  pains  to 

the  wise  at  other  men*s.     He  is  master  of  speak  the  truth.     That  u  most  true  which 

the  whole  world  who  hath  no  value  for  it.  we  least  care  to  hear.     Truth  hath  the 

He  who  saith  Woman,  saith  Wo  to  man.  plague  in  his  house  (i.  e.  is  carefully  avoid- 

One  enemy  is  too  much  for  a  man  in  a  ed).     A  wise  man  will  not  tell  such  a 

ereat  post,  and  9jx  hundred  friends  are  too  truth  as  every  one  will  take  for  (a  lie* 

few.     Let  us  enjoy  the  present,  we  shall  Long  voyages  occasion  gr^t  lies.     The 

have  trouble  enough  hereafter.  Men  toil  world  makes  men  drunk  as  much  as  wine 

and  take  pains  in  order  to  live  easily  at  doth.     Wine  and  youth   are  fire  upon 

last.     He  that  takes  no  care  of  himself,  fire.     Enrich  your  younger  age  with  vir- 

must  not  expect  it  from  others.    Industry  tue*s  lore.    'Tis  virtue's  picture  which 

makes  a  gallant  man,  and  breaks  ill  for-  we  find  in  books.     Virtue  must  be  our 
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trade  and  study,  not  our  chance.     We 
shall  have  a  house  without  a  fault  in  the 
next  world.     Tell  me  what  life  you  lead, 
and  I  will  tell  you  how  you  shall  die. 
He  is  in  a  low  form  who  never  thinks 
beyond  this  short  life.     Vices  are  learned 
without  a  teacher.  Wicked  men  are  dead 
whilst  they  live.     He  is  rich  who  desires 
nothing  more.     To  recover  a  bad  man  is 
a  double  kindness  or  virtue.     Who  are 
you  for!  I  am  for  him  whom  I  get  most 
by.     He  who  eats  but  of  one  dish  never 
Wants  a  physician.     He  hath  lived  to  ill 
purpose  who  cannot  hope  to  live  after 
his   death.     Live   as   they  did  of  old; 
speak  as  men  do  now.     The  mob  is  a 
terrible  monster.     Hell  is  very  full   of 
ffood  meanings  and  intentions.   .  He  only 
IS  well  kept  whom  God  keeps.     Break 
the  legs  of  an  evil  custom.     Tyrant  cus- 
tom makes  a  slave  of  reason.    Experience 
is  the  father,  and  memory  the  mother  of 
wisdom.     He  who  doeth  every  thing  he 
has   a   mind   to  do,  doth  not  what  he 
•hould  do.     He  who  says  all  that  he  has 
«  mind  to  say,  hears  what  he  hath  no 
mind  to  hear.     That  city  thrives   best 
where  virtue  is  roost  esteemed  and  re- 
warded.   He  cannot  go  wrong  whom  vir- 
tue guides.     The  sword  kills  many,  but 
wine  many   more.      'Tis    truth    which 
makes  the  man  angry.     He  who  tells  all 
tb^  truth  he  knows,  must  lie  in  the  streets. 
Oil  and  truth  will  get  uppermost  at  the 
last.     A  probable  story  is  the  best  wea- 
pon of  calumny.     He  counts  very  un- 
skilfully who  leaves  God  out  of  his  reck- 
oning.    Nothing  is  of  any  great  value 
but  God  only.     All  is  good  that  God 
sends  us.     He  that  hath  children,  all  his 
Tftorsels  are  not  his  own.     Thought  is  a 
ditnble  footman.    Many  know  every  thing 
else,   but  nothing  at  all  of  themselves. 
We  ought  not  to  give  the  fine  flour  to  the 
devil,  and  the  bran  to  God.     Six  foot  of 
tfhrth  make  all  men  of  one  size.     He  that 
is  born  of  a  hen  must  scrape  for  his  living. 
AfBictions  draw  men  up  towards  heaven. 
That  which  does  us  good  is  never  too 
late.     Since  my  house  must  be  burnt  I 
will  warm  myself  at  it.     Tell  every  body 
your  business,  and  the  devil  will  do  it 
for  you.     A  man  was  hanged  for  saying 
irhat  was  true.     Do  not  all  tbat  you  can 
db;  spend  not  all  that  you  have;  believe 
dot  all  that  you  bear;  and  tell  not  all 
that  you  know.     A  man  should  learn  to 
•ail  with  all  winds.    He  is  the  itlan  m^ 


deed  who  can  govern  himself  as  he  oo^ 
He  that  would  live  long  must  sometima 
chan^  his  course  of  life.    When  children 
are  little  they  make  their  parent's  heads 
ach ;  and  when  they  are  grown  up,  tbcy 
make  their  hearts  acb.     To  preach  well, 
you  must  first  practise  what  you  teach 
others.     Use  or  practice  of  a  thing  is  the 
best  roaster.    A  man  that  hath  learning  is 
worth  two   who    have   it  not.    A  fool 
knows  his  own   business  better  tbao  a 
wise  roan  doth  another*s.     He  who  un- 
derstands most   is    other    men's  master. 
Have  a  care  of — Had  I  known  this  be- 
fore.    Command  your  servant,  and  do  it 
yourself,  and  you  will  have  less  trouble. 
You  may  know  the  master  by  bis  man. 
He  who  serves  the   public  hath  but  a 
scurvy  master.    He  that  would  have  good 
offices  done  to  him,  must  do  them  to 
others.     *Tis  the  only  true  liberty  to 
serve   our    good   God.      The    common 
soldier's  blood  makes  the  general  a  great 
man.     An  huge  great  house  is  an  huge 
great  trouble.     Never  advise  a  man  to  go 
to  the  wars,  nor  to  marry.     Go  to  the 
war  with  as  many  as  you  can,  and  with 
as  few  to  counsel.     'Tis  better  keeping 
out  of  a  quarrel  than  to  make  it  op  after- 
ward.    Great  birth  is  a  very  poor  dish  on 
the  table.     Neither  buy  any  thing  of,  nor 
sell  to,  your  friend.     Sickness  or  diseases 
are  visits  from  God.     Sickness  is  a  per- 
sonal citation  before  our  Judge.     Beauty 
and   folly  do  not  often  part  company. 
Beauty  beats  a  call  upon  a  drum.     Teeth 
placed  before  the  tongue  give  good  advice. 
A  great  many  pair  of  shoes  are  worn  out 
before  men  do   all  they  say.     A  great 
many  words  will  not  fill  a  purse.     Make 
a. slow  answer  to  a  hasty  question.     Self 
praise  is  the  ground  of  hatred.     Speaking 
evil  of  one  another  is  the  fifth  element 
men   are   made   up   of.     When   a   man 
speaks  you  fair  look  to  your  purse.    Play 
not   with   a    man  •  till    you    hurt    him, 
nor  jest   till    you   shame  him.     Eating 
more   than    you   should  at  once,  makes 
you  eat  less  afterward.     He  makes  his 
grief  light  who  thinks  it  so.     He  thinks 
but  ill  who  doth  not  think  twice  of  a 
thing.     He  who  goes  about  a  thihg  him- 
self, hath  a  mind  to  have  it  done;  who 
sen^ds  another,  cares  not  wbethler  it  be 
don^  or  no.     There  is  no  discretion  iii 
love,  nor  counsel  in  anger.    Wisb^  nc^er 
caA  fill  a  sack.     The  first  step  a  roan 
miA^  towards  being  good>  is  to  know  he 
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19  not  so  already.     He  who  is  bad  to  his 
relations  is  worse  to  himself.     'Tis  good 
to  know  our  friend's  failings,  but  not  to 
publish  them.     A  man  may  see  his  own 
faults  in  those  which  others  do.     'Tis  tlie 
virtue  of  saints  to  be  always  going  on 
from  one  kind  and  degree  of  virtue  to 
another.     A   man  may  talk  like  a  wise 
man,  and  yet  act  like  a  fool.     Every  one 
thinks  he  hath  more  than  his  share   of 
brains.     The  first  chapter  (or  point)  of 
fools   is   to   think   they   are   wise  men. 
Discretion,  or  a  true  judgment  of  things, 
is  the  parent  of  all  virtue.     Chastity  is 
the  chief   and    most   charming   beauty. 
Little    conscience    and    great    diligence 
make   a   rich   man.     Never  count   four 
except  you  have  them  in  your  bag.    Open 
your  door  to  a  fair  day,  but  make  your* 
self  ready  for  a  foul  one.     A  little  too 
late  is  too  late  still.     A  good  man  is  ever 
at  home  wherever   he    chance    to    be. 
Building  is  a  word  that  men  pay  dear 
for.     If  you  would  be  healthful,  clothe 
yourself  warm,  and  eat  sparingly.     Rich 
men  are  slaves  condemned  to  the  minea^ 
Many  men's  estates  come  in  at  the  door, 
and  go  out  at  the  chimney.     Wealth  is 
more  dear  to  men  than  their  blood  or  life 
is.     Foul   dirty   water  makes   the   river 
great     That   great  saint  interest  rules 
the  world  alone.     Their  power  and  their 
will  are  measures  princes  take  of  right 
and  wrong.     In   governing  others  yon 
must  do  what  you  can  do^  not  all  jrou 
would  do.     A  wise  man  will  stay  for  a 
eonvenient  season,  and  will  bend  a  little^ 
rather  than  be  torn  up   by  the   roots^ 
Ever  buy  your  wit  at  other  men's  charges. 
You  must  let  your  phlegm  subdiw  your 
choler,  if  you  would  not  spoil  your  bu- 
siness.    Take  not  physic  when  you  are 
well,  lest  you  die  to  be  better.     Do  not 
do  evil  to  get  good  by  it,  which  never 
yet  happened  to   any.     That  pleasure's 
much  too  dear  which  is  bought  with  any 
pain.     To  live  poor  that  a  man  may  die 
rich,  is  to  be  the  king  of  fools,  or  a  fool 
in  grain.     Good  wine  makes  a  bad  head, 
and  a  long  story.     Be  as  easy  as  you  can 
in  this  world,  provided  you  take  good 
care  to  be  happy  in  the  next.     Live  well, 
and  be  cheerful.    A  man  knows  no  more 
to  any  pmrpose  than  he  practises.     He 
that  doth  most  at  once  doth  least.     He 
is  a  wretch  whose  hopes  are  all  below. 
Thank  you,  good  puss,  starved  my  eat. 
No  great  good  comes  without  looking 
afier  it    Qather  the  rosei  and  lea^e  tl£ 


thorn  behind.     He  who  would  be  rich  in 
one  year  is  hanged  at  six  months  end. 
He  who  hath  a  mouth  will  certainly  eat. 
Go  early  to  the  market,  and  as  late  as 
ever  you  can  to  a  battle.     The  barber 
learns  to  shave  at  the  beards  of  fools. 
He  who  is  lucky  (or  rich)  passes  for  a 
wise  man   too.     He  commands  enough 
who  is  ruled  by  a  wise  man.     He  who 
reveals  his  secret  makes  himself  a  slave. 
Gaming  shews   what   mettle  a  man   is 
made  of.     How  can  the  cat  help  it  if  the 
maid  be  a  fool  ?     Fools  grow  up  apace 
without  any  watering.    God  supplies  him 
with  more  who  lays  out  his  estate  well. 
The  printing-press  is  the  mother  of  errors. 
Let  me  see  your  roan  dead,  and  I  will 
tell  you  how  rich  he  is.     Men  live  one 
half  of  the  year  with  art  and  deceit,  and 
the  other  half  with  deceit  and  art.     Do 
yourself  a  kindness.  Sir. — (The  beggar's 
phrase   for    Give    alms.) — I   was  well, 
would  be  better,  took  physic,  and  died.-^ 
(On  a  monument.) — All  row  galley-wise; 
every  man  draws  toward   himself.     He 
who  hath  money  and  capers  is  provided 
for  Lent.     A  proud  man  hath  vexation 
or  fretting  edoagh.     He  who  buys  by  the 
penny  keepe  his  own  house  and  other 
men's  too.     Tell  me  what  company  yoa 
keep,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  do. 
At  a. good  pennyworth  pause  a  while. 
He  who  doth  his  own  business  doth  not 
foul  his  fingers.  -  'Tis  good  feasting  at 
other  men's  houses>     A  wise  man  makea 
a  virtue  of  what  he  cannot  help.     Talk 
but  little,  and  live  as  yoa  should  do. 

§  134.   Old  Spanish  Prwerbs. 

He  is  a  rich  man  who  hath  God  for  his 
friends  He  is  the  best  scholar  who  haffh 
learned  to  live  well.  A  handful  of  me*' 
ther-wit  is  worth  a  bushel  of  learnings 
When  all  men  say  you  are  an  ass,  'tia 
time  to  bray.  Change  of  weather  finds 
discourse  for  fools.  A  pound  of  care 
will  not  pay  an  ounce  of  debt.  The 
sorrow  men  have  for  others  hangs  upon 
one  hair.  A  wise  man  changes  his  mmd, 
a  fool  aever  will.  That  day  on  which 
you  marry,  yoa  either  mar  or  make  your- 
%e\L  Qod  eomes  to  see,  or  look  upon 
118,  without  a  bell.  Yon  had  better  leava 
yoyr  eaemy  something  when  you  die, 
than  live  to  beg  of  your  firiend.  ThatNi 
a  wise  delay  which  makei  the  road  safa. 
Cure  your  sore  vfe»  only  With  yoar 
elbow.    Lot  lit  Ikaak  Ood^  and  b*  <tott- 
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tent  vrith  ^hat  we  hare.     The  foot  of 
the  owner  is  the  best  manure  for  his  land. 
He  is  my  friend  who  grinds  at  my  mill. 
Enjoy  that  little  you  have  while  the  fool 
is  hunting  for  more.   ^Saying  and  doing 
do  not  dine  together.     Money  cures  all 
diseases.     A  life  ill  ppcnt  makes  a  sad 
old  age.     'Tis  money  that  makes  men 
lords.     We  talk,  but  God  doth  what  be 
pleases.     May  you  have  good  luck,  my 
son,  and  a  little  wit  will  serve  your  turn. 
Gifts  break  through  stone  walls.     Go  not 
to  your  doctor  for  every  ail,  nor  to  your 
lawyer  for  every  quarrel,   nor  to  your 
pitcher  for  every  thirsL     There  is  no  bet- 
ter looking-glass  than  an  old  true  friend. 
A  wall  between  both  best  preserves  friend- 
ship.    The  sum  of  all  is,  to  serve  God 
well,  and  to  do  no  ill  thing.     The  cre- 
ditor always  hath  a  lietter  memory  than 
the  debtor.     Setting  down  in  writing  is 
a  lasting  memory.     Repentance   always 
costs   very   dear.      Good    breeding   and 
money   make  our  sons  gentlemen.     As 
you  use  your  father,  so  your  children  will 
use  you.     There  is  no  evil,  but  some 
good  use  may  be  made  of  it     No  price 
IS  great  enough  for  good  counsel.     Exa- 
mine not  the  pedigree  nor  patrimony  of 
a  good  man.     There  is  no  ill  thing  in 
Spain  but  that  which  can  speak.     Praise 
the  man   whose  bread   you   eat.     God 
keep  me  from  him  whom  I  trust,  from 
bim  whom  I  trust  not  I  shall  keep  myself. 
Keep  out  of  an  hasty  man's  way  for  a 
while,  out  of  a  sullen  man's  all  the  days 
of  your  life.     If  you  love  me,  John, 
your  deeds  will  tell  me  so.     I  defy  all 
fetters  though  they  were  made  of  gold. 
Few  die  of  hunger,  an  hundred  thousand 
of  surfeits.     Govern  yourself  by  reason, 
though  some  like  it,  others  do  not     If 
you  would  know  the  worth  of  a  ducat, ' 
go  and  borrow  one.     No  companion  like 
money.     A  good  wife  is  the  workman- 
ship of  a  good  husband.     The  fool  fell 
in  love  with  the  lady's  laced  apron.   The 
friar  who  asks  for  God's  sake,  asks  for 
himself  too.     God  keeps  him  who  takes 
what  care  he  can  of  himself.     Nothing  is 
valuable  in  this  world  except  as  it  tends 
to   the  next     Smoke,  raining  into  the 
house,  and  a  talking  wife,  make  a  man 
run  out  of  the  doors.    There  is  no  to- 
morrow for  an  asking  friend.     Qod  keep 
me  from  still  water,  from  that  which  is 
rough  I  will  keep  myself.    Take  your 
wife's  first  advice,  not  her  second.     Tell 
not  what  you  know^  judge  not  what  you 


see,  and  you  will  \We  in  quiet.    Hnr 
reaaon,  or  she  will   make  herself  to  be 
beard.     Gifts  enter  every  where  withoot 
a  wimble.     A  great  fortune  with  a  wife 
is  a  bed  full  of  brambles.     One  pin  for 
your  purse,  •  and    two  for   your  mouth. 
There  was  never  but  one  man  who  Defer 
did  a  fault.     He  who  promises  runs  into 
debt     He  who  holds  his  peace  gathers 
stones.     Leave  your  son  a  good  reputa- 
tion, and  an  employment.     Receive  joor 
money  before  you  give  a  receipt  for  it, 
and   take  a  receipt   before   you  pay  it 
God  doth  the  cure,   and  the  physician 
takes  the  money  for  it     Thinking  is  very 
far  from  knowing  the  truth.     FooU  make 
great  feasts,  and  wise  men  eat  of  them. 
June,  July  August,  and  Cartbageoa,  a/e 
the  four  best  ports  of  Spain.     A  gentle 
calf  sucks  her  own  mother,  and  four  cows 
more.     Between  two  own  brothers,  two 
witnesses,  and  a  notary,  the  devil  brings 
a  modest  man  to  the  court    He  who 
will  have  a  mule  without  any  fault,  must 
keep  none.     The  wolves  eat  the  poor  ass 
that    hath    many    owners.      Visit  your 
aunt,  but  not  every  day  in  the  year.     In 
an  hundred  years  time  princes  are  pea- 
sants, and  in  an  hundred  and  ten  peasants 
grow  princes.     The  poor  cat  is  whipped 
because  our  dame  will  not  spin.     Leave 
your  jest  whilst  you  are  most  pleased 
with  it      Whither  goest    thou,    grief? 
Where  I  am  used  to  go.     Leave  a  dog 
and  a  great  talker  in  the  middle  of  the 
street.     Never  trust  a  man   whom   you 
have  injured.     The  laws  go  on  the  king's 
errands.     Parents   love    indeed,    others 
only   talk   of   it      Three    helping    one 
another  will  do   as   much   as  six   men 
single.     She  spins  well  who  breeds  her 
children    well.     You  cannot   do   better 
for   your    daughter    than    to   breed   her 
virtuously,    nor    for  your   son   than  to 
fit    him    for    an     employment      Lock 
your  door,  that  so  you  may  keep  your 
neighbour   honest     Civil    obh'ging   lan- 
guage costs  but  little,   and  doth  a  great 
deal  of  good.     One  "  Take  it"  is  better 
than  two  "  Thou  shalt  have  it."  Prayers 
and  provender  never  hindered  any  man's 
journey.     There  is  a  fig  at  Rome  for  him 
who  gives  another  advice  before  he  asks 
it.     He  who  is  not  more,  or  better  than 
another,  deserves  not  more  than  another 
He  who  hath  no  wisdom  hath  no  worth. 
'Tis  better  to  be  a  vnse  than  a  rich  man. 
Because  I  would  live  quietly  in  the  world, 
I  hear,  and  see,  and  say  nothing.  Meddk 
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not  between  two  brothers.  The  dead  and 
the  absent  have  no  friends  left  them.  Who 
is  the  true  gentleman,  or  nobleman  ?  He 
whose  actions  make  him  so.  Do  well  to 
whom  you  will;  do  any  man  harm,  and 
look  to  yourself.  Good  courage  breaks  ill 
luck  to  pieces.  Great  poverty  is  no  fault  or 
baseness,  but  some  inconvenience.  The 
hard-hearted  man  gives  more  than  he  who 
has  nothing  at  all.  Let  us  not  fall  out,  to 
give  the  devil  a  dinner.  Truths  loo  fine 
spun  are  subtle  fooleries.  If  you  would 
always  have  money,  keep  it  when  you 
have  it.  I  suspect  that  ill  m  others  which 
I  know  by  myself.  Sly  knavery  is  too 
hard  for  honest  wisdom.  He  who  resolves 
to  amend  hath  God  on  his  side.  Hell  is 
crowded  up  with  ungrateful  wretches. 
Think  of  yourself  and  let  me  alone.  He 
can  never  enjoy  himself  one  day  who  (jears 
he  may  die  at  night.  He  who  hath  done 
ill  once,  will  do  it  again.     No  evil  hap- 

fens  to  us  but  what  may  do  us  good.  Jf 
have  broken  my  leg,  who  knows  but 'tis 
best  for  me.  The  more  honour  we  have, 
the  more  we  thirst  after  it.  If  you  would 
be  pope  you  must  think  of  nothing  else. 
Make  the  night  night,  and  the  day  day, 
and  you  will  be  merry  and  wise.  He 
who  eats  most  eats  least.  If  you  would 
live  in  health,  be  old  by  times.  I  will  go 
warm,  and  let  fools  laugh  on.  Choose  your 
wife  on  a  Saturday,  not  on  a  Sunday. 
Drinking  water  neither  makes  a  man  sick, 
nor  in  debt,  nor  his  wife  a  widow.  No 
pottage  is  good  without  bacon,  no  sermon 
without  St.  Augustin.  Have  many  ac- 
quaintance, and  but  a  few  friends.  A 
wondrous  fair  woman  is  not  all  her  hus- 
band's own.  He  who  marries  a  widow, 
will  have  a  dead  man's  head  often  thrown 
in  his  dish.  Away  goes  the  devil  when  he 
finds  the  door  shut  against  him.  'Tis 
great  courage  to  suflfer,  and  great  wis- 
dom to  hear  patiently.  Doing  what  I 
ought  secures  me  against  all  bensures. 
I  wept  when  I  was  born,  and  every  day 
shews  why.  Experience  and  wisdom  are 
the  two  best  fortune-tellers.  The  best 
soldier  comes  from  the  plough.  Wine 
wears  no  breeches.  The  hole  in  the  wall 
invites  the  thief.  A  wise  man  doth  not 
hang  his  wisdom  on  a  peg.  A  man's  love 
and  his  belief  are  seen  by  what  he  does. 
A  covetous  roan  makes  a  halfpenny  of  a 
farthing,  and  a  liberal  man  makes  six- 
pence of  it.  In  December  keep  yourself 
warm,  and  sleep.  He  who  will  revenge 
every    affront   means   not   to   live  long. 


Keep  your  money,  niggard,  live  miser- 
ably,  that   your   heir   may  squander   it 
away.     In  war,  hunting,   and  love,  you 
have  a  thousand  sorrows   for  every  joy 
or  pleasure.     Honour  and  profit  will  not 
keep  both  in  one  sack.  The  anger  of  bro- 
thers is  the  anger  of  devils.     A  mule  and  a 
woman  do  best  by  fair  means.  A  very  great 
beauty  is  either  a  fool  or  proud.     Look 
upon  a  picture  and  a  battle  at  a  good 
distance.     A  great  deal  is  ill  wasted,  and 
a  little  would  do  as  well.    An  estate  well 
got  is  spent,  and  that  which  is  ill  got  de- 
stroys  its  master  too.     That  which    is 
bought  cheap  is  the  dearest.     'Tis  more 
trouble  to  do  ill  than  to  do  well.     The 
husband  must  not  see,  and  the  wife  must 
be  blind.  While  the  tall  maid  is  stooping 
the  little  one  hath  swept  the  house.  Nei- 
ther so  fair  as  to  kill,  nor  so  ugly  as  to 
fright  a  man.     May  no  greater  ill  befal 
you  than  to  have  many  children,  and  but 
little  bread  for  them.     Let  nothing  af- 
fright  you  but  sin.     I  am  no  river,  but 
can  go  back  when  there  is  reason  for  it. 
Do  not  make  me  kiss,  and  you  will  not 
make  me  sin.     Vain   glory  is    a  flower 
which  never  comes  to  fruit.     The  absent 
are   always  in  the   fault.     A  great  good 
was  never  got  with  a  little  pains.     Sloth 
is  the  key  to  let  in  beggary.     I  left  him 
I  knew  for  him  who  was  highly  praised, 
and  I  found  reason  to  repent  it.     Do  not 
say  I  will  never  drink  of  this  water,  how- 
ever dirty  it  is.     He  who  trifles  away  his 
time,  perceives  not  death  which  stands 
upon  his  shoulders.  He  who  spits  against 
heaven  it  falls  upon  his  face.     He  who 
stumbles,  and  falls  not,  mends  his  pace. 
He  who  is  sick  of  folly  recovers  late  or 
never.     He   who  hath   a   mouth  of  his 
own  should  not  bid  another  man  blow. 
He  who  hath  no  ill  fortune  is  tired  out 
with  good.  He  who  depends  wholly  upon 
another's  providing  for  him,  hath  but  an 
ill   breakfast,   and  a  worse   supper.     A 
cheerful  look,  and  forgiveness,  is  the  best 
revenge  of  an  affront.     The  request  of  a 
grandee  is  a  kind  of  force  upon  a  man.    I 
am  always  for  the  strongest  side.    If  folly 
were  pain,  we  should  have  great  crying 
out  in  every  house.     Serve  a  great  man, 
and  you  will  know  what  sorrow  is.  Make 
no   absolute  promises,  for  nobody   will 
help  you  to  perform  them.     Every  man 
is  a  fool  in  another  roan's  opinion.     Wis- 
dom comes  after  a  long  course  of  years. 
Good  fortune  comes  to   him  who  takes 
care  to  get  her.   They  have  a  fig  at  Rome 
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for  him  who  refuses  any  thing  that  is 
given  him.  One  love  drives  out  ano- 
ther. Kings  go  as  far  as  they  are  able, 
not  80  far  as  they  desire  to  go.  So  play 
fools — I  must  love  you,  and  you  love 
somebody  else.  He  who  thinks  what  he 
is  to  do,  must  think  what  he  should  say 
too.  A  mischief  may  happen  which  will 
do  me  (or  make  me)  good.  Threatened 
men  eat  bread  still,  i.  e.  live  on.  Get 
but  a  good  name  and  you  may  lie  in  bed. 
Truth  is  the  child  of  God.  He  who  hath 
an  ill  cause,  let  him  sell  it  cheap.  A  wise 
man  never  says,  I  did  not  think  of  that. 
Respect  a  good  man  that  he  may  respect 
you,  and  he  civil  to  an  ill  man  that  he 
may  not  affront  you.  A  wise  man  only 
knows  when  to  change  his  mind.  The 
wife's  counsel  is  not  worth  much,  but  he 
who  takes  it  not  is  a  fool.  When  two 
friends  have  a  common  purse,  one  sings 
and  the  other  weeps.  I  lost  my  reputa- 
tion by  speaking  ill  of  others,  and  being 
worse  spoken  of.  He  who  loves  you 
will  make  you  weep,  and  he  who  hates 
you  may  make  you  laugh.  Good  deeds  live 
and  flourish  when  all  other  things  are  at 
an  end.  At  the  end  of  life  La  Gloria  is 
8ung«  By  yielding  you  make  all  your 
friends:  but  if  you  tell  all  the  truth  you 
know,  you  will  have  your  head  broke. 
Since  you  know  every  thing,  and  I  know 
nothing,  pray  tell  me  what  1  dreamed 
this  morning.  Your  looking-glass  will 
tell  you  what  none  of  your  friends  will. 
The  clown  was  angry,  and  he  paid  dear 
for  it.  If  you  are  vexed  or  angry  you 
will  have  two  troubles  instead  of  one. 
The  last  year  was  ever  better  than  the 
present.  That  wound  that  was  never 
given  is  best  cured  of  any  other.  Af- 
flictions teach  much,  but.they  are  a  hard, 
cruel  master.  Improve  raiher  by  other 
men's  errors,  than  find  fault  with  them. 
Since  you  can  bear  with  your  own,  bear 
with  other  men's  failings  too.  Men  lay 
out  all  their  understanding  in  studying 
to  know  one  another,  and  so  no  man 
knows  himself.  The  applause  of  the 
mob  or  multitude  is  but  a  poor  comfort. 
Truths  and  roses  have  thorns  about 
them.  He  loves  you  better  who  strives 
to  make  you  good,  than  he  who  strives 
to  please  you.  You  know  not  what  may 
happen,  is  the  hope  of  fools.  Sleep  makes 
every  man  as  great  and  rich  as  the  great- 
est. Follow,  but  do  not  run  after  good 
fortune.  Anger  is  the  weakness  of  the 
understandii^.     Qreal  po^  :aad  oflkeii 


are  like  ivy  on  the  wa1l«  which  inakcf  it 
look  fine,  but  ruins  it.  Make  no  grat 
haste  to  be  angry  ;  for  if  there  be  occa- 
sion, you  will  have  time  enough  for  it. 
Riches,  which  all  applaud,  the  owiwr 
feels  the  weight  or  care  of.  A  oompe* 
tency  leaves  you  wholly  at  your  disposal. 
Riches  make  men  worse  io  their  lattsr 
days.  He  is  the  ooly  rich  roan  who  ua- 
dersunds  the  use  of  wealth.  He  is  a 
great  fool  who  squanders  rather  than 
doth  good  with  his  estate.  To  heap  fresh 
kindness  upon  ungrateful  men,  is  the 
wisest,  but  withal  the  most  cruel  re- 
venge. The  fool's  pleasures  cost  him 
very  dear.  Contempt  of  a  man  b  the 
sharpest  reproof.  Wit  without  discreUoo 
is  a  sword  in  the  hand  of  a  fool.  Other 
virtues  without  prudence  are  a  blind 
beauty.  Neither  inquire  after,  nor  hear 
of,  nor  take  notice  of  the  faults  of  others 
when  you  see  them.  Years  pass  not  over 
men's  heads  for  nothing.  An  haUer  will 
sooner  come  without  taking  any  care 
about  it  than  a  canonry.  If  all  asses 
wore  pack-saddles,  what  a  good  trade 
would  the  packsaddlers  have  1  The  usual 
forms  of  civility  oblige  no  man.  Therein 
no  more  faithful  or  pleasant  friend  than 
a  good  book.  He  who  loves  to  employ 
himself  well  can  never  want  something 
to  do.  A  tliousand  things, are  well  for- 
got for  peace  and  quietness  sake.  A  wise 
man  avoids  all  occasions  of  being  angry. 
A  wise  man  aims  at  nothing  which  is  oat 
of  his  reach.  Neither  great  poverty  nor 
great  riches  will  hear  reason.  A  good 
man  hath  ever  good  luck.  No  pleasure 
is  a  better  pennyworth  than  that  which 
virtue  yields.  No  old  age  is  agreeable 
but  that  of  a  wise  man.  A  man's  wis- 
dom is  no  where  more  seen  than  in  his 
marrying  himself.  Folly  and  anger  are 
but  two  names  for  the  same  thing. 
Fortune  knocks  once  at  least  at  every 
one's  door.  The  father's  virtue  is  the 
best  inheritance  a  ehild  can  have.  No 
sensual  pleasure  ever  lasted  so  much  as  for 
a  whole  hour.  Riches  and  virtue  do  not 
often  keep  one  another  company.  Ruling 
one's  anger  well,  is  not  so  good  as  pre- 
venting iL  The  most  useful  learning  in 
the  world  is  that  which  teachej  us  how  to 
die  well.  The  best  men  come  worse  out  of 
company  than  they  went  into  it.  The 
most  mixed  or  allayed  joy  ie  that  men 
take  in  their  children.  Find  money  and 
marciage  to  rid  yourself  of  an  ill  dungh- 
ter.    Thf re  is  9/9  betier  advice  th«ii  Io 
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look  al  w^ys  ^  tii«  ftsiio  •(  ibiagt^  Coqki 
pare  jour  griefe  with  otkei  nken^Si  and 
they  will  sttem  less.  Owe  money  to  bo 
paid  at  Easter,  aad  Loot  wiU  seem  short 
to  you.  He  who  only  returns  homo, 
doth  not  run  away.  He  can  do  nothing 
well  who  is  at  enmily  with  \m  God. 
Many  aroid  others  beeaiiso  they  see  not 
and  know  not  themselves.  God  iai  alwaya 
opening  his  hand  to  us^  Let  us  be  friends^ 
and  put  out  the  deviPs  eye.  'Tistrue 
there  are  many  very  good  wives,  but 
tUey  are  under  ground.  Talking  very 
much,  and  lying,  are  cousin-germans. 
With  all  your  learning  be  sure  to  know 
yourself.  One  error  breeds  twenty  more, 
1  will  Bover  jest  with  my  eye  nor  with 
my  religion.  Oo  what  you  have  to  do 
just  now,  and  Itavoit  not  foi>  to-morrow. 
Ill  tongues  should  have  ^  pait  of  scit-t 
sors.  Huge  long  hair,  and  very  Utile 
brains.  Speak  little,  heav  much,  and 
you  will  seldom  be  much  oi^t.  Give  me 
a  virtaoqs  woman,  and  I  will  make  her 
a  fine  woman.  He  who  trusts  nobody  is 
never  deeeived.  Drink  water  like  an  oje, 
wine  like  a  king  of  Spain.  I  am  not  sorry 
that  my  sou  loses  his  money,  but  that  he 
will  have  his  revenge,  and  play  on  still. 
My  mother  bid  me  be  coafideat,  but  lay 
no  wagers.  A  good  fire  is  one  half  of  a 
man's  life.  Coveiousness  breaks  thesack ; 
i.  e.  loses  a  great  deaL  That  meat  re^ 
Hshes  best  which  costs  a  man  nothing. 
The  ass  bears  his  load,  but  not  an  over- 
load. He  who  eata  his  cock  alone,  must 
catch  his  hoise  too.  He  who  makes 
more  of  you  than  he  used  to  do,  either 
would  clusat  you  or  needs  you.  He  that 
would  avoid  the  sin,  must  avoid  the  oo;; 
canon  of  it.  K^ep  your^lf  from  the  an- 
ger of  a  great  man«  from  a  tumult  of  the 
mob,  from  fools  in  a  narrow  way,  frons 
a  man  that  is  marked,  from  a  widow  that 
hath  been  thrice  married,  from  wind  that 
comes  in  at  a  hole,  and  from  a  reconciled 
enemy.  One  ounce  of  mirth  is  worth 
more  than  ten  thousand  weight  of  me- 
lancholy. A  contented  mijid  is  a  great 
gift  of  God.  He  that  would  cheat  the 
devil  must  rise  early  in  the  morning* 
Every  fool  is  in  love  with  his  own  baubl#» 
Every  ill  man  will  have  an  ill  time. 
Keep  your  sword  between  you  and  the 
strength  of  a  clown.,  fie  ye  last  to  go 
over  a  great  river.  He  who  hath  a  hand- 
some wife,  or  a  castle  on  the  frontier,  or 
a  vineyard  neur  the  highway,  never  wants 
a  quarveU    Never  deceive  yptMr  physi- 


cian, your  confessoi^  nor  your  lawyer. 
Make  a  bridge  of  silver  for  a  flying  ene- 
my. Never  trust  him  whom  you  have 
wronged.  Seek  for  good,  and  be  ready) 
for  evil.  What  you  can.  do  alone  by 
yourself,  expect  not  from  another.  Idle^ 
oess  in  youth  makes  way  for  a  painful 
and  miserable  old  age.  He  who  pretenda 
to  be  every  body's  particular  friead  ia 
nobody's.  Consider  well  before  you  tie 
that  knot  you  never  can  undo.  Neither 
prai:«e  nor  dispraise  any  before  you  know 
them.  A  prodigal  son  succeeds  a  co- 
vetous father.  He  is  fool  enough  him- 
self who  will  bray  against  another  as?. 
Though  old  and  wise,  yet  still  advise. 
Happy  is  he  that  mends  of  himself,  with- 
out the  help  of  others.  A  wise  man 
knows  his  own  ignorance,  a  fool  thinks 
he  knows  every  thiog.  What  yoa  eat 
yourself  never  gains  you  a  friend.  Great 
housekeeping  makes  but  a  poor  will. 
Fair,  words  aad  foul  deeds  deceive  wise 
naen  as  well  as  fools.  Eating  too  well  at 
first  makes  men  eat  ill  afterwards.  Let 
him  speak  who  received,  let  the  giver 
hold  his  peace.  An  house  built  by  a  man*a 
father,  and  a  vineyard  planted  by  hie 
grandfather.  A  dapple-grey  horse  will 
die  sooner  than  tire.  No  woman  is  ugly 
when  she  is  dressed.  The  best  remedy 
against  an  evil  man  is  to  keep  at  a  good 
distance  from  him.  A  man's  folly  is  seen 
by  his  singing,  his  playing,  and  riding 
full  speed.  Buying  a  thing  too  dear  is 
no  bounty,  fiuy  at  a  fair,  and  sell  at 
home.  Keep  aloof  from  all  quarreb,  bo 
neither  a  witness  nor  party.  God  doth 
us  more  and  more  good  every  hour  of 
our  lives.  An  ill  blow,  or  an  ill  word,  14 
all  you  will  get  from  a  fool.  He  who 
lies  long  in  bed  his  ei»tate  pays  for  it. 
Consider  well  of  a  business,  and  dis<« 
patch  it  quickly.  He  who  hath  chil- 
dren hath  neither  kindred  nor  friends. 
May  I  have  a  dispute  with  a  wv-o 
man,  if  with  any.  He  who  hath  lost 
shame  is  lost  to  all  virtue.  Being  10 
love  brings  no  reputation  to  any  man, 
but  vexation  to  all.  Giving  to  the  poor, 
lessens  no  man's  store.  He  who  it 
idle  is  always  warning  somewhat- 
Evil  comes  to  us  by  ells,  and  goes 
away  by  inches.  He  whose  house  ie 
tiled  with  glass  must  not  throw  stonea 
at  his  neighbour's.  The  man  is  fire, 
the  woman  tow,  and  the  devil  comae 
to  Mow  the  coals.  He  who  doth  not  look 
forwardi  finds  himself  behind  other 
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The  love  of  God  prevails  for  ever,  all 
other  things  come  to  nothing.   He  who  is 
to  give  an  account  of  himself  and  others, 
must  know  both   himself  and  them.     A 
man's  love  and  his  faith  appear  by  his 
works    or  deeds.     In  all  contention  put 
a  bridle  upon  your  tongue.     In  a  great 
frost  a  nail  is  worth  a  horse.     I  went  a 
fool  to  the  court,  and  came  bftck  an  ass. 
Keep  money  when  you  are  young  that  you 
may  have  it  when  you  are  old.     Speak 
but  little,  and  to   the  purpose,  and  you 
will  pass  for  somebody.     If  you  do  evil, 
expect  to  sufler  evil.    Sell  cheap,  and  you 
will  sell  as  much  as  four  others.     An  ill 
child  is  better  sick  than  well.     He  who 
riseth  early  in   the  morning  hath  some- 
what in  his  head.     The  gallows  will  have 
its  own  at  last.     A  lie  hath  no  legs.  Wo- 
men, wind,  and  fortune,  are  ever  chang- 
ing.    Fools   and   wilful  men   make  the 
lawyers  great.     Never  sign  a  writing  till 
you    have  read   it,  nor  drink  water  till 
you  have  seen  it.     Neither  is  any  barber 
dumb,  nor  any  songster  very  wise.  Nei- 
ther give  to  all,  nor  contend  with  fools. 
Do  no  ill,  and  fear  no  harm.     He  doth 
something  who  sets  his  house  on  fire ; 
he  scares  away  the  rats  and  warms  him- 
self.    I  sell  nothing  on  trust  till  to-mor- 
row. [Woitten  over  the  shop-doors.]  The 
common  people  pardon  no  fault  in  any 
man.     The  fiddler    of   the   same   town 
never  plays  well  at  their  feast.     Either 
rich,  or  hanged  in  the  attempt.    The  feast 
is  over,  but  here  is  the  fool  still.     To  di- 
vide as  brothers  used  to  do ;  that  which  is 
mine  is  all  my  own,  that  which  is  yours 
I  go  halves  in.     There  will  be  no  money 
got  by  losing  your  time.     He  will  soon 
be   a  lost  man  himself  who  keeps  such 
men  company.     By  courtesies  done  to 
the  meanest  men,  you  will  get  much  more 
than  you  can  lose.     Trouble  not  yourself 
about  news,  it  will  soon  grow  stale  and 
you  will  have  it.     That  which  is  well 
said,  is   said   soon  enough.     When  the 
devil   goes  to  his  prayers  he  means   to 
cheat  you.     When  you  meet  with  a  fool, 

Sretend  business  to  get  rid  of  him.  Sell 
im  for  an  ass  at  a  fair,  who  talks  much 
^  and  knows  little.  He  who  buys  and  sells 
\  doth  not  feel  what  he  spends.  He  who 
ploughs  his  land,  and  breeds  cattle,  spins 
gold.  He  who  will  venture  nothing,  must 
never  get  on  horseback.  He  who  goes 
far  from  home  for  a  wife,  either  means 
to  cheat,  or  will  be  cheated.  He  who 
■ows  his  land,  trusts  in  God.     He  who 


leaves  the  great  road  for  a  by-path,  thiab 
to  save  ground,  and  loses  it.     Hewbo 
serves  the  public  obliges  nobody.  He  who 
keeps  his  first  innocency  escapes  a  thou- 
sand sins.     He  who  abandons  his  poor 
kindred,   God   forsakes    him.     He   who 
is  not  handsome  at  twenty,  nor  strong  at 
thirty,  nor   rich    at   forty,    nor  wise  it 
fifty,  will    never    be    handsome,  strong, 
rich,  nor  wise.     He  who  resolves  on  the 
sudden,    repents    at    leisure.     He  who 
rises  late  loses  his  prayers,  and  provides 
not  well  for  his  house.     He  who  peeps 
through  a  hole  may  see  what  will  vex 
him.     He  who  amends    his  faults  puts 
himself   under    God*s   protection.      He 
who  loves  well,  sees  at  a  distance.     He 
who  hath  servants,  hath  enemies  which  he 
cannot  well  be  without.  He  who  pays  his 
debts  begins  to  make  a  stock.     He  who 
gives  all  before  he  dies  wiii  need  a  great 
deal  of  patience.     He  who  said  nothing 
had  the  better  of  it,  and  bad  what  be  de- 
sired.   He  who  sleeps  much  gets  but  little 
learning.     He  who  sins  like  a  fool,  like  a 
fool  goes  to  hell.  If  you  would  have  your 
business  done  well,  da  it  yourself.     'Tis 
the  wise  man  only  who  is  content  with 
what  he  hath.     Delay  is  odious,  but  it 
makes  things  more  sure.     He  is  always 
safe  who  knows  himself  well.  A  good  wife 
by  obeying  commands  in  her  turn.     Not 
to  have  a  mind  to  do  well,  and  put  it  off 
at  the  present  are  much  the  same.     Italy 
to  be    born  in,  France  to  live  in,  and 
Spain  to  die  in.     He  loses  the  good  of 
his  afflictions  who  is  not  the  better  for 
them.     'Tis   the    most    dangerous  vice 
which  looks  like  virtue.     *Tis  great  wis- 
dom to  forget  all  the  injuries  we  may  re- 
ceive.    Prosperity   is    the    thing   in  the 
world  we  ought  to  trust  the  least.     Ex- 
perience without  learning  does  more  good 
than  learning  without  experience.    Virtue 
is  the  best  patrimony  for  children  to  in- 
herit.    'Tis  much  more  painful  to  live  ill 
than  to  live  well.     An  hearty  good- will 
never   wants  time   to  shew  \ise\L     To 
have  done  well  obliges  us  to  do  so  still. 
He  hath  a  great  opinion  of  himself  who 
makes  no  comparison  with  others.     He 
only  is  rich  enough  who  hath  all  that  he 
desires.     The  best  way  of  instruction  is 
to  practise  that  which  we  teach  otheis. 
'Tis  but  a  little  narrow  soul  which  earth- 
ly things  can  please.     The  reason  why 
parents  love  the  younger  children  best, 
is  because  they  have  so  little  hopes  that 
the  elder  will  do  well.  The  dearest  child 
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of  all  is  that  i;?hich  is  dead.     He  who  is 
about  to  marry  should  consider  how  it  is 
with  his  neighbours.     There  is  a  much 
shorter  cut  from  virtue  to  vice,  than  from 
vice  to  virtue.     He  is  the  happy  roan,  not 
whom  other  men  think,  but  who  thinks 
himself  to  be  so.     Of  sinful  pleasures  re- 
pentance only  remains.     He  who  hath 
much  wants  still  more,  and  then  more. 
The  less  a  man  sleeps  the  more  he  lives. 
He  can   never  speak  well  who   knows 
not  when  to  hold  his  peace.     The  traest 
content  is  that  which  no  man  can  de- 
prive you  of.     The  remembrance  of  wise 
and    good    men    instructs    as    well    as 
their  presence.    'Tis  wisdom,  in  a  doubt- 
ful case,   rather   to  take  another   man's 
judgment  that  our  own.    Wealth  betrays 
the  best  resolved  mind  into  one  vice  or 
other.     We  are   usually  the '  best  men, 
when  we  are  worst  in  health.     Learning 
is  wealth  to  the  poor,  an  honour  to  the 
rich,  and  a  support  and  comfort  to  old 
age.     Learning  procures  respect  to  good 
fortune,  and   helps  out  the    bad.     The 
master  makes  the  house  to  be  respected, 
not  the  house   the   master.     The  short 
and  true  way  to  reputation,  is  to   take 
care  to  be  in  truth  what  we  would  have 
others  think  us  to  be.     A  good  reputa- 
tion is  a  second,  or  half  an  estate.     He  is  - 
the  better  man  who  comes  nearest  to  the 
best.     A  wrong  judgment  of  things  is 
the  most  mischievous  thing  in  the  world. 
The  neglect  or  contempt  of  riches  makes 
a  man  more   truly  great  than  the  pos- 
session of  them.     That  only  is  true  ho- 
nour  which  he  gives  who   deserves  it 
himself.     Beauty  and  chastity  have  al- 
ways  a  mortal   quarrel   between   them. 
Look  always  upon  life,  and  use  it  as  a 
thing  that  is  lent  you.     Civil  offers  are 
for  all  men,  and  good   offices   for  our 
friends.    Nothing  in  the  world  is  stronger 
than  a  man  but  his  own  passions.   When 
a  man  comes  into  troubles,  money  is  one 
of  his  best  friends.     He  only  is  the  great 
learned  man  who  knows  enough  to  make 
him  live  well.     An  empty  purse  and  a 
new  house  finished  make  a  man  wise, 
but  'tis  somewhat  too  late. 

§  133.    The  Way  to  JVeaUh^  as  clearly 


theum  in  the  Preface  of  an  old  Penn- 
sylvanian  Almanack^  intiUed,  ^^  Poor 
Aichard  improved.^*  WritUn  by  Dr, 
Benjamin  Franklin. 

Courteous  Reader, 

I  have  heard,  that  nothing  gives  an 
author  so  great  pleasure  as  to  find  his 
works  respectfully  quoted  by  others. 
Judge  then,  how  much  I  must  have  been 
gratified  by  an  incident  I  am  going  to  re- 
late to  you.  I  stopped  my  horse  lately, 
where  a  great  number  of  people  were 
collected  at  an  auction  of  Merchants* 
goods.  The  hour  of  the  sale  not  being 
come,  they  were  conversing  on  the  bad- 
ness of  the  times;  and  one  of  the  com 
pany  called  to  a  plain,  clean  old  man, 
with  white  locks,  *Pray,  father  Abraham^ 
what  think  you  of  the  times?  Will  not 
those  heavy  taxes  quite  ruin  the  coun- 
try ?  How  shall  we  be  ever  able  to  pay 
them  ?  What  would  you  advise  us  to  ;* 
Father  Abraham  stood  up,  and  replied, 
*  If  you  would  have  my  advice,  I  will 
give  it  you  in  short;  "for  a  word  to  the 
wise  is  enough,"  as  Poor  Richard  says.' 
They  joined  in  desiring  him  to  speak  his 
mind,  and  gathering  round  him,  he  pro- 
ceeded as  follows* : 

*  Friends,'  says  he,  *  the  taxes  are,  in- 
deed, very  heavy ;  and  if  those  laid  oA 
by  the  government  were  the  only  ones 
we  had  to  pay,  we  might  more  easily 
discharge  them ;  but  we  may  have  many 
others,  and  much  more  grievous  to  some 
of  us.  We  are  taxed  twice  as  much  by 
our  idleness,  three  times  as  much  by  our 
pride,  and  four  times  as  much  by  our 
folly;  and  from  these  taxes  the  commis- 
sioners cannot  ease  or  deliver  us  by  al- 
lowing an  abatement.  However,  let  us 
hearken  to  good  advice,  and  something 
may  be  done  fdr  us ;  "  Gold  helps  them 
that  help  themselves,"  as  Poor  Richard 
says. 

I.  '  It  would  be  thought  a  hard  go- 
vernment that  should  tax  its  people  one- 
tenth  part  of  their  time  to  be  employed  in 
its  service;  but  idleness  taxes  many  of  us 
much  more  J  sloth,  by  bringing  on  dis- 
eases, absolutely  shortens  life.  "Sloth, 
like   rust,  consumes  faster  than  labour 


*  Dr.  Franklin  wishing  to  collect  into  one  piece  all  his  tayings  upon  the  following  subjects, 
which  he  had  dropped  in  the  course  of  publishing  the  Almanacks  called  Poor  Richard,  introduces 
father  Abraham  fur  this  purpose.  Hence  it  is,  that  poor  Richard  is  so  often  quoted,  and  that  in 
the  present  title,  he  is  said  to  be  improved.  Notwithnanding  the  stroke  of  humour  in  the  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  this  addrens,  Poor  Richard  (Sauuders)  and  father  Abraham  have  proved,  in 
America,  that  they  are  no  common  preachers.  And  shall  we  brother  Englishmen,  refuse  good 
seust  and  saving  knowledge,  because  it  comes  frogi  ibe  other  sidt  of  the  water  ? 
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wears,  ivbile  the  vted  key  is  always 
brighC  as  Poor  Richard  says,— «*  But 
dost  tbou  love  life,  then  do  not  s^imd-  ' 
der  time,  for  that  is  the  stuff  hft  is 
made  of,"  as  Poor  Richard  says. — 
How  much  more  than  is  necessary  do  we 
spend  in  f4eep  I  forgetting  that  **  The 
sleeping  (ox  catches  no  poultry,  and  that 
there  will  be  sleeping  enough  in  the 
l^raTe,*'  as  Poor  Richard  says. 

'*  If  time  be  of  all  things  the  most  pre- 
cious, wasting  time  roust  be,'*  as  Poor 
Richard  says,  **  the  greatest  prodigality ;" 
•ince,  as  he  elsewhere  tells  us, "  Lost  time 
is  never  found  again ;  and  what  we  call 
time  enough  always  proves  little  enough.^ 
Let  us  then  up  and  be  doing,  and  doing 
to  the  purpose,  so  by  diligence  shall  we 
do  more  with  less  perplexity.  **  Sloth 
makes  all  things  difficult,  but  industry 
all  easy ;  and  he  that  riseth  late  must  trot 
all  day,  and  shall  scarce  overtake  his  bu- 
siness at  night :  while  laziness  travels  so 
■lowly,  that  poverty  soon  overtakes  him. 
Drive  thy  business,  let  not  that  drive  thee ; 
and  early  to  bed,  aad  eatly  to  rise,  makes 
a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise,"  as 
Poor  Richard  says. 

*  So  what  signifies  wishing  and  hoping 
for  better  times?  We  may  make  tnese 
times  better,  if  we  bestir  ourselves.  *'  In- 
dustry need  not  wish,  and  he  that  lives 
upon  hope  will  be  fasting.     There  are  no 

fiins  without  pains ;  then  help  hands,  for 
have  no  lands;"  or,  if  I  have,'they  are 
smartly  taxed.    "  He  that  hath  a  trade, 
hath  an  estate ;  and  he  that  hath  a  call- 
ing, hath  an  office  of  profit  and  honour,'' 
as  Poor  Richard  says ;  but  then  the  trade 
roust  be  worked  at,  and  the  calling  well 
followed,  or  neither  the  estate  nor  the  of- 
fice will  enable  us  to  pay  our  taxes.  If  we 
are  industrious  we  shall  never  starve ;  for, 
*'  at  the   working  man's  house  hunger 
looks  in,  but  dares  not  enter."     Nor  will 
the  bailiff  or  the  constable  enter,  for,  **  in- 
dustry pays  debts,  while  despair  increas- 
eth  them."  What  though  you  have  found 
so  treasure,  nor  has  any  rich  relation  left 
you  a  legacy,  ^*  Diligence  is  the  mother  of 
good  luck,  and  God  eives  all  things  to 
industry.    Then  plough  deep,  while  slug- 
gards sleep,  and  you  shall  have  corn  to 
sell   and  to  keep."    Work   while  it  is 
called  to-day,  for  you  know   not  how 
much  you  may  be  nindered  to-morrow. 
"  One  to-day  is  worth  two  to-morrows," 
as  Poor  Richard  says;  and  farther,  **  Ne- 
ver leave  that  till  to-morrow,  which  you 
taa  do  to  day.*'    If  you  were  a  servant 


WottUyoU  not  be  mhaiw d  tiat  a  yo* 
roaster  ehe«M  caAdi  yoa  idle?  Are  yoi 
iMB  your  own  master  I  be  ashamed  to  catch 
wnraelf  idk,  when  there  is  so  much  to 
be  doae  for  yourself,  your  family,  yoar 
ooantry,  and  your  king^  Handle  yoar 
tools  without  mitteta:  ff«flMniber»  thst, 
«*  The  eat  ia  gloves  catches  no  mke,**  m 
Poor  Richatd  safs.  It  is  true  there  is 
roach  to  be  dolM,  aad,  perhaps,  you  are 
weak-handed  ;  but  stick  to  it  steadily, 
and  you  will ses great  efiects;  ibr^^Coa- 
stant  drof^ROg  wears  siway  stones;  aad 
by  diligence  and  patience  the  ■K)ose  als 
in  two  the  caUe;  and  little  strokes  lell 
great  oaks." 

*  Methinks  I  hear  some  of  700  say, 
''  Must  a  roan  afford  himself  oo  leisure  f " 
I  will  tell  theet,  roy  friend,  what  Poor  Ri- 
chafd  says ;  **  Smploy  thy  droe  well*  if 
thou  meanest  to  gaia  laisore ;  and,  siacs 
thou  art  not  sure  of  a  nuoute^  throw  not 
away  an  hour."  Leisure  is  time  for  doing 
something  useful:  this  leisure  the  dili- 
gent man  will  obtain,  but  the  lazy  maa 
never :  for,  *^  A  life  of  leisure  and  a  life 
of  laziness  are  two  things.  Many,  with- 
out labour,  would  live  by  their  wits  only, 
but  they  break  for  want  of  stodE ;"  whef»> 
as  industry  gives  cottfort,  and  plenty,  and 
respect,  '*  Fly  pleasures,  and  they  will 
follow  you.  The  diligent  pinner  has  a 
large  shift ;  and  now  I  have  a  sheep  and 
a  cow,  every  body  luds  roe  good  mor- 
row." 

II.  *  But  with  our  industry  we  roust 
likewise  be  steady,  settled,  and  careful, 
and  oversee  our  own  afiairewith  our  owa 
eyes,  and  not  trust  too  rouch  to  othere; 
for,  as  Poor  Richard  says, 

**  I  aev^r  taw  sa  oltrtoMvad  trt% 

Nor  yet  an  ofi  renotcd  fMiily, 

That  throve  to  well  as  those  that  settled  be.** 

*  And  again,  **  Three  removes  is  as  bad 
as  a  fire :"  and  agaila,  **  Keep  thy  shop 
and  thy  shop  will  keep  tbee:*'  and  again, 
■<  If  yon  would  have  ytmr  business  done, 
go;  if  not,  send."  And  again, 

**  He  that  by  the  plouf  h  vouM  thrive. 
Himself  must  either  hold  or  drive.^ 

*  And  again,  **  The  eye  of  the  master 
will  do  more  work  than  bath  bis  hands :'' 
and  again,  **  Want  of  care  does  us  more 
damage  than  want  of  knowledge  f '  and 
again,  "  Not  to  oversee  workmen,  is  to 
leave  them  your  purse  open.''  Trusting 
too  much  to  others'  care  is  the  ruin  €>f 

>.many ;  for,  *^  In  the  affaire  of  this  w^ofrid, 
men  are  saved,  not  by  iaitb,  but  by  tthu 
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want  of  it :"  but  a  man's  own  care  is  pro-  perhaps  the  cheapness  is  apparent  only, 

fitable  ;  for,  *'  If  you  would  have  a  faith-  and  not  real ;  or  the  bargain,  by  straiten- 

ful  servant,  and  one  that  you  like, — serve  ing   thee  in   thy  business,  may  do  ihee 

yourself.     A    little   neglect   may.  breed  more  harm  than  good.     For  in  another 

great  mischief;    for  want  of  a  nail  the  place  he  says,  **  Many  have  been  ruined 

shoe  was  lost ;  for  want  of  a  shoe  the  by  buying  good  pennyworths."  And,  "It 

horse  was  lost;  and  for  want  of  a  horse  is  foolish  to  lay  out  money  in  a  purchase 

the  rider  was  lost,"  being  overtaken  and  of  repentance;"    and   yet   this  folly    is 

slain  by  the  enemy ;    all  for  want  of  a  practised  every  day  at  auctions,  for  want 

little  care  about  a  horse-shoe  nail.  of  minding  the  almanack.     Many  a  one, 

III.  *  So  much  for  industry,  my  friends,  for  the  sake  of  finery  on  the  back,  have 

and  attention  to  one's  own  business  ;  but  gone  with  a  hungry  belly  and  half  starved 

to  these   we  must  add  frugality,  if  we  their  families ;  *'  Silks  and  satins,  scarlet 

would  niake  our  industry  more  certainly  and  velvets,  put  out  the  kitchen- fire,"  as 

successful.     A  man  may,  if  he  knows  not  Poor  Richard  says.     These  are  not  the 

how  to  save  as  he  gels,  **  keep  his  nose  necessaries  of  life;  they  can  scarcely  be 

all  his  life  to  th^  gnndstone,  and  die  not  called  the  conveniences:  and  yet  only  be- 

worth  a  groat  at  last."     A  fat  kitchen  cause  they  look  pretty,  how  many  want  to 

makei  a  lean  will;  and,  have  them  ? — By  these  and  other  extra- 

**  Many  estates  are  spent  in  the  gettiny,  vagancies,  the  genteel  are  reduced  to  po- 

Stnce  women  for  tea  forsook  spinning  and  verty,  and  forced  to  borrow  of  those  whom 

knitting,  they  formerly  despised,  but  who,  through 

"spiiufng.""'  ''""'*'          ""^  **''''°^   ^""^  ^"^.""^^  ''?^  ^^^ality  bave  maintained 

..re                  lit            1  L      .1  •  1      r  ^beir  standing;  in  which  case  it  appears 

"If  you  would  be  wealthy^  think  of  ,,i„|      that,  '•  A  ploughman  on  his  legs 

savmg,  as  well  as  of  getting.     The  Indies  f^  |,i  j[er  than  a  gentleman  on  his  knees/^ 

have  not  made  Spain  nch,  because  her  ^3  p^^^  Richard  says.  Perhaps  they  have 

out-goes  are  greater  than  her  m-comes '  ^^^  ^  ^^^n  ^^^^^^  \^^^  them,  which  they 

•  Away,  then,  with  your  expensive  fol-  ^^^^   ^^^  ^^e   getting   of;    they  think, 

hes,  and  you  will  not  then  have  so  much  u  ^  j,  ^        ^^^  j^  will  never  be  night:" 

cause  to  complain  of  hard  times,  heavy  ^^^^  ^  u^^,^  ^^  be  spent  out  of  so  much  is 

taxes,  and  chargeable  families  ;  for  ^^^  ^^^^  minding ;  but  "Always  taking 

"  Women  and  wine,  game  and  deceit,  out  of  the  meal  tub  and  never  putting  in, 

"Make  the  wealth  *mall,  and  ih^^ant  great."  ^^^^  ^^^^^  to  the  bottom,"  as  Poor  Ri- 

And  farther,  "  What  maintains  one  vice,  chard  says ;  and  then,  "  When  the  vvell 

would  bring  up  two  children."  You  may  »»  dry*  they  know  the  worth  of  water." 

think,  perhaps,  that  a  little  tea,  or  a  little  ^^^  *bis  they  might  have  known  before, 

punch  now  and  then,  diet  a  little  more  if  they  had  taken   his  advice.     "  If  you 

costly,  clothes  a  little  finer,  and  a  little  would  know  the  value  of  money  go  and 

entertainment  now  and  then,  can  be  no  ^^J  ^o  borrow  some;  for  he  that  goes  a 

great  matter ;  but  remember,  "  Many  a  borrowing  goes  a  sorrowing,"  as  Poor 

little  make  a  mickle."     "  Beware  of  lit-  Richard  says;  and,  indeed,  so  does  he  that 

tie  expences  ;"  "  A  small  leak  will  sink  a  lends  to  such  people,  when  he  goes  to  get 

great  ship,"  as  Poor  Richard  says;  and  J^  in  again.     Poor  Dick  farther  advises 

again,  "  Who  dainties  love,  shall  beggars  and  says, 

prove ;"  and  moreover,"  Fools  make  feasts  **  Fond  pride  of  dress  is  sure  a  very  curse, 

and  wise  men  eat  them."  Here  you  are  all  Ere  fancy  you  consult,  consult  yoor  purse.»» 

got  together  to  this  sale  of  fineries  and  And  again,   "  Pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar 

nick-nacks.     You  call  them  goods ;  but,  as  Want,  and  a  great  deal  more  saucy." 

if  you  do   not  take  care  they  will  prove  When  you  bave  got  one^  fine  thing,  you 

evils  to  some  of  you.     You  expect  they  must  buy  ten  more,  that  your  appearance 

will  be  sold  cheap,  and  perhaps  they  may  may  be  all  of  a  piece ;  but  poor  Dick 

for  less  than  they  cost;  but  if  you  have  says,  "It  is  easier  to  suppress  (he  first 

no  occasion   for  them,  they  must  be  dear  desire,  than  to  satisfy  all  that  follow  it.** 

to  you.     Remember  what  Poor  Richard  And  it  is  as  truly  folly  for  the  poor  to  ape 

says,  "  Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of,  the  rich,  as  for  the  frog  to  swell,  in  order 

and  ere  long  thou  shalt  sell  thy  necessa-  to  equal  the  ox. 

rJes."    And  again,    "  At  a  great  penny-  «  vessels  large  may  venture  more. 

Worth  pause  a  while  :"   he  means,  that  But  little  l>oata  should  keep  near  shore." 
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It  18  however  a  folly  soon  punished;  for, 
as  Poor  Richard  says,  "  Pride  that  dines 
on  vanity,  sups  on  contempt ;  Pride 
breakfasted  with  Plenty,  dined  with  Po- 
verty, and  supped  with  Inlamy."  And 
after  all,  of  what  use  is  the  pride  of  ap- 
pearance, for  which  so  much  is  risked,  so 
much  is  suffered?  It  cannot  promote 
health,  nor  ease  pain ;  it  makes  no  in- 
crease of  merit  m  the  person,  it  creates 
envy,  it  hastens  misfortune. 

'  But  what  madness  it  must  be  to  run 
in  debt  for  these  superfluities  ?  We  are 
offered,  by  the  terms  of  this  sale,  six 
months  credit;  and  that,  perhaps,  has  in- 
duced some  of  us  to  attend  it,  because  we 
cannot  spare  the  ready  money,  and  hope 
Qow  to  be  fine  without  it.  But,  ah ! 
think  what  you  do  when  you  run  in 
debt ;  you  give  to  another  power  over 
your  liberty.  If  you  cannot  pay  at  the 
time,  you  will  be  ashamed  to  sec  your 
creditor;  you  will  be  in  fear  when  you 
apeak  to  him ;  you  will  make  poor  pitiful 
sneaking  excuses,  and,  by  degrees,  come 
to  lose  your  veracity,  and  sink  into  base, 
downright  lying ;  for,  '*  The  second  vice 
is  lying,  the  first  is  running  in  debt,"  as 
Poor  Richard  says ;  and  again,  to  the 
same  purpose,  '^  Lying  rides  upon  Debf  s 
back  :  whereas  a  free-born  Englishman 
ought  not  to  be  ashamed  nor  afraid  to  see 
or  speak  to  any  man  living.  But  poverty 
often  deprives  a  man  of  all  spirit  and  vir- 
tue. *^  It  is  hard  for  an  empty  bag  to 
stand  upright.*' — What  would  you  think 
of  that  prince  or  of  that  government,  who 
should  issue  an  edict  forbidding  you  to 
dress  like  a  gentleman  or  gentlewoman, 
on  pain  of  imprisonment  or  servitude? 
Would  you  not  say  that  you  were  free, 
have  a  right  to  dress  as  you  please,  and 
that  such  an  edict  would  be  a  breach  of 
your  privileges,  and  such  a  government 
tyrannical  ?  and  yet  you  are  about  to  put 
yourself  under  that  tyranny,  whe'n  you 
run  in  debt  for  such  dress  ?  Your  credi- 
tor has  authority,  at  his  pleasure,  to  de-» 
prive  you  of  liberty,  by  confining  you  in 
gaol  for  life,  or  by  selling  for  a  servant,  if 
you  should  not  be  able  to  pay  him.  When 
you  have  got  your  bargain,  you  may, 
perhaps,  thiuk  little  of  puymeRt ;  but,  as 
poor  Richard  says,  *'  Creditors  have  bet- 
teir  memories  than  debtors ;  creditors  are 
a  superstitious  sect,  great  observers  of  set 
days  and  limes."  The  day  comes  round 
before  you  are  aware,  and  the  demand  is 
fi\fid,e  before  ^ou  are  prepared  to  satisfy 


it ;  or,  if  you  bear  your  debt  in  miid 
the  term,  which  at  first  seemed  so  long 
will,  as  it  lessens,  appear  extremely  shon 
Time  will  seem  to  have  added  wings  | 
his  heels  as  well  as  his  shoulders.  '^Thos 
have  a  short  Lent,  who  owe  money  t 
be  paid  at  Easter."  At  present,  perhaps 
you  may  think  yourselves  in  thriving  cir 
cumstances,  and  that  you  can  bear  a  littl 
extravagance  without  injury,  but 

**  For  age  and  want  sare  while  yoa  may. 
No  morning  suu  lasts  a  whole  day." 

*  Gain  may  be  temporary  and  uncer 
tain  ;  but  ever,  while  you  live,  expenc 
is  constant  and  certain  ;  and  '^  It  iseasie 
to  build  two  chimneys  than  to  keep  on 
in  fuel,"  as  poor  Richard  says :  So,  "  Ra 
ther  ^o  to  bed  supperless,  than  rise  h 
debt." 

'<  Get  what  you  can,  and  what  yon  ^et  boJd, 
'Tis  the  stone  ihat  will  turn  nil  your  iead  int< 
gold." 

And  when  you  have  got  the  philoso 
pher^s  stone,  sure  you  will  no  longe 
complain  of  bad  times,  or  the  difficult 
of  paying  taxes. 

IV.  *  This  doctrine,  my  friends,  is  rea 
son  and  wisdom :  but,  after  all,  do  no 
depend  too  much  upon  your  own  indus- 
try,  and  frugality,  and  prudence,  thougf 
excellent  things ;  for  they  may  be  blastec 
without  the  blessing  of  Heaven  :  and 
therefore,  ask  that  blessing  humbly,  am 
be  not  uncharitable  to  those  that  at  pre 
sent  seem  to  want  it,  but  comfort  am 
help  them.  Remember,  Job  suffered^  an< 
was  afterwards  prosperous. 

'  And  now  to  conclude,  "  Experieoo 
keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  lean 
in  no  other,"  as  Poor  Richard  says,  anc 
scarce  in  that :  for  it  is  true,  "  We  maj 
give  advice,  but  we  cannot  give  conduct.' 
However,  remember  this,  •*  They  tlia 
will  not  be  counselled  cannot  be  helped ;' 
and  farther,  that  "If  you  will  not  hea 
Reason,  she  will  surely  rap  your  knuc- 
kles," as  Poor  Richard  says.' 

Thus  the  old  gentleman  ended  his  ha- 
rangue. The  people  heard  it  and  ap< 
proved  the  doctrine,  and  immediately 
practised  the  contrary,  just  as  if  it  hac 
been  a  common  sermon  ;  for  the  auctioi 
opened,  and  they  began  to  buy  extrava 
gantly. — I  found  the  good  man  had  tho 
roughly  studied  my  Almanacks,  and  di 
gested  all  I  had  dropt  on  those  topic 
during  the  course  of  twenty-five  yean 
The  frequent  mention  he    made  of  m 
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must  have  tired  any  one  else ;  but  my    of  the  Imperial  Palace,  and  of  the  Tem- 

vanity  was  wonderfully  delighted  with  it,     pie  of  Apollo  ;  and  farther  on,  ascended 

though  I  was  conscious  that  not  a  tenth    the   Celian   Mount   with  the  Temple  of 

j^rt  of  the  wisdom  was  my  own,  which    Faunus  on  its   summit.     On   the   right 

Wk  ascribed  to  me  ;  but  rather  the  glean-     was  the  Aventine  spotted  with  heaps  of 

ings  that  I  had  made  of  the  sense  of  all    stone  swelling  amidst  its  lonely  vineyards. 

ages  and  nations.     However,  I  resolved    To  the  left  the  Esquiline  with  its  scattered 

to  be  the  better  for  the  echo  of  it,  and    tombs  and  tottering  aqueducts ;  and   ia 

thoug-h  I  had  at  first  determined  to  buy    the  same  line,  the  Viminal,  and  the  Qui- 

stufffor  a  new  coat,  I  went  away,  re-    rinal  supportig  the  once  magnificent  Baths 

solved  to  wear  my  old  one  a  little  longer,    of  Diocletian.      The  Batl^  of    Antoni- 

Reader,  if  thou  wilt  do  the  same,  thy  pro-    nus,  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  and  many  a 

fit  will  be  as  great  as  mine— I  am,  as    venerable  fabric  bearing  on  its  shattered 

ever,  thine  to  serve  thee,  Richard  Saun-    form  the  traces  of  destruction,  as  well  as 

DERs.  the  furrows  of  age,  lay  scattered  up  and 

down  the  vast  field ;  while   the  superb 
Fiew  of  Rome.  Temples  of  St.  John  Lateran,  Santa  Ma- 

From  St.  Peter's  we  hastened  to  the  ria  MaggwrCy  and  Santa  Croce  arose  with 
Capitol,  and  ascendeng  the  tower,  seated  their  pointed  obelisks,  majestic  but  soli« 
ourselves  under  the  shade  of  its  pinnacle,  tary  monuments,  amidst  the  extensive 
and  fixed  our  eyes  on  the  view  beneath  waste  of  time  and  of  desolation.  The 
and  around  us.  That  view  was  no  other  ancient  walls,  a  vast  circumference, 
than  ancient  and  modern  Rome.  Behind  formed  a  frame  of  venerable  aspect, 
us,  the  modern  town  lay  extended  over  well  adapted  to  this  picture  of  ruin,  this 
the  Campus  Martins,  and  spreading  along  cemetery  of  ages,  *'  Romani  bustum  po- 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber  formed  a  curve    "  puli*^ 

round  the  base  of  the  Capitol.  Before  Beyond  the  walls  the  eye  ranged  over 
us,  scattered  in  vast  black  shapeless  masses  the  storied  plain  of  Latiuni,  now  the  de- 
over  the  seven  hills,  and  through  the  in-  serted  Campagna,  and  rested  on  the  Al- 
tervening  valleys,  arose  the  ruins  of  the  ban  Mount,  which  rose  before  us  to  the 
ancient  city.  They  stood  desolate,  south  shelving  downwards  on  the  west 
amidst  solitude  and  silence,  with  groves  towards  Antium  and  the  Tyrrhene  sea, 
of  funereal  cypress  waving  over  them ;  and  on  the  east  towards  the  Latin  vale, 
the  awful  monuments,  not  of  individuals.  Here,  it  presents  Tusculum  in  white  lines 
but  of  generations;  not  of  men,  but  of  on  its  declivity ;  there,  it  exhibits  the  long 
empires.  ridge  that  overhangs  its  lake,  once  the  site 

A  distant  view  of  ^gina  and  Megara,  of  Alba  Longa,  and  towering  boldly  in 
of  the  Piraeus  and  of  Corinth  then  in  the  centre  with  a  hundred  towns  and  villas 
ruins,  melted  the  soul  of  an  ancient  Ro-  on  its  sides,  it  terminates  in  a  point  once 
man,  for  a  while  suspended  his  private  crowned  with  the  triumphal  temple  of 
sorrows,  and  absorbed  his  sense  of  per-  Jupiter  Latialis.  Turning  eastward  we 
sonal  affliction,  in  a  more  expansive  and  beheld  the  Tiburtine  hills,  with  Tibur 
generous  compassion  for  the  fate  of  cities  reclining  on  their  side ;  and  behind,  still 
and  of  states.  What  then  must  be  the  more  to  the  east,  the  Sabine  mountains 
emotions  of  the  man  who  beholds  extend-  enclosed  by  the  Apennines,  which  at  the 
ed  in  disordered  heaps  before  him,  the  varying  distance  of  from  forty  to  sixty 
disjointed  "  carcase  of  fallen  Rome,"  miles  swept  round  to  the  east  and  north, 
once  the  abode  of  the  gods,  the  grand  forming  an  immense  and  bold  boundary 
receptacle  of  nations,  *^  the  common  asy-  of  snow.  The  Montes  Cimini  (the  Ci- 
*'  lum  of  mankind."  minian  Mountains),   and   several    lesser 

Immediately  under  our  eyes,  and  at  the  hills,  diverging  from  the  great  parent  ridge 
foot  of  the  Capitol,  lay  the  Forum  lined  the  Pater  Apenninus  (Father  Apennine), 
with  solitary  columns,  and  terminated  at  continue  the  chain  till  it  nearly  reaches 
each  end  by  a  triumphal  arch.  Beyond  the  sea,  and  forms  a  perfect  theatre, 
and  just  before  us,  rose  the  Palatine  Mount  Soracte,  thirty  miles  to  the  north. 
Mount  encumbered  with  the  substructions    lifts  his  head,  an  insulated  and  striking 

*  The  sepulchre  of  the  Roman  people. 
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feature.     While  the  Tiber  enriched  by  and  two  sub-deacons,  he  advanced  to  ite 

numberless  rivers   and  streamlets,  inter-  foot  of  the  altar,   and  bowing  reverently 

•ecu  the  immense  plain ;  and  bathing  the  makes  the  usual  conft«sion.    He  then  pro- 

templea  and  palaces  of  Rome,  rolls  like  ceeds  in  great  pomp  through  the  chana|| 

the  Po  a  current  unexhausted  even  dur-  and  ascends  the  pontifical  throne,  while 

ing  the  scorching  heats  of  summer.  the  choir  sing  the  IrUroiius  or  psalm  of 

The  tract  now  expanded  before  us  was  entrance,  the  Kyrie  Eieimn  (Lord,  have 

the  country  of    the   Etrurians,  Veintes«  mercy  upon  us),  and  Gloria  in  excelm 

Butuli,  Falisci,  Latins,  Sabines,  Volsci,  (Glory  in  th6  highest),  when  the  pontiff 

JSqui,  and  Hernici,  and  of  course  the  lays  aside  his  tiara  and  after  having  silat- 

tcene  of  the  wars  and  the  exertions,  of  ed  the  congregation    in  the  usual  form, 

the  victories  and  the  triumphs  of  infant  the  Lord  be  wUh  yon,  reads  the  collect  ia 

Rome,  during  a  period  of  nearly  four  an  elevated  tone  of   voice,  with  a  dcgr^ 

hundred  years  of  her  history ;  an  interest  of  inflexion  just  sufficient  to  distinguish  it 

iDg  period,  when  she  possessed  and  exer-  from  an  ordinary  lecture.     The  «pi!«tle  is 

cised  every  generous  virtue,  and  establish-  then  read,  first  in    Latin  then  in  Greek ; 

edon  the  basis  of  justice,  wisdom,  and  and  after  it  some  select  verses  from  the 

fortitude,  the  foundations  of  her  future  psalms,  intermingled  with  Alleluias,  are 

mnpire.     As  the  traveller  looks  towards  sung  to  elevate  the  mind  and  prepare  it 

the  regions  once  inhabited  by  these  well-  for  the  gospel. 

known  tribes,  many  an  illustrious  name.        The  pontiff  then  rises,  gives  his  bene- 

and  many  a  noble  achievement,  must  rise  diction  to  the  two  deacons  that  kneel  at 

in  his  memory,  reviving  at  the  same  time  his  feet  with  the  hook  of  the  gospels,  and 

the  recollection  of  eariy  studies  and  of  resigning  his  tiaira,  sUnds  while  the  gospel 

boyish    amusements,   and    blending   the  is   sung  in    Latin  and   in  Greek;    after 

friendships  of  youth  with  the  memorials  of  which  he  commences  the  Nicene  creed, 

ancient  greatness.  Ewtace.  which  is  continued  in  music  by  the  choir. 

^,,  -»>..      a      -     t     I    n       '  When  the  creed  and  the  psalm  that  fol- 

CdehnawnofDimne  Service  by  the  Pope,  j^^g  j^  ^^^  ^^g^,   he  descends  from  his 

When  the  pope  celebrates  divine  ser-  throne,  and  approaching  the  altar  with  the 
vice,  as  on    Easter   Sunday,   Christmas  same  attendants  and  the  same  pomp  as  in 
Day,  Whit  Sunday,  St.   Peter,  and  St.  the  commencement  of  the  service,  he  re- 
Paul,  &c.  the  great  or  middle  doors  of  the  ceives  and  offers  up  the  usual  oblations, 
church  are  thrown  open  at  ten,  and  the  fames  the  altar  with  frankincense  from  a 
procession  formed  of  all  the  persons  men-  golden  censer,  and  then  washes  his  hands; 
fioned  above,  preceded  by  a  beadle  car-  a  ceremony  implying  purity  of  mind  and 
ryinff   the  papal  cross,  and  two   others  body.     He  then  turns  to  the  people  and 
Deanng  lighted   torches,  enters  and  ad-  in  an  humble   and  affectionate   address 
▼ances  slowly  in  two  long  lines  between  begs  their  prayers ;  and  shortly  after  corn- 
two  ranks  of  soldiers  up  the  nave.     This  mences  that  snblime  form  of  adoration  and 
miMestic  procession  is  closed  by  the  pon-  praise  called  "  the  preface,'*  because  it  is 
tin  himself  seated  in  a  chair  of  state,  sup-  an  introduction  to  the  most  solemn  part 
ported  by  twenty  valets  half  concealed  in  of  the  liturgy,  and  he  channts  it  in  a  tone 
the  drapery  that  falls  in  loose  folds  from  supposed  to  be  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
the  throne;  he  is  crowned  with  his  tiara,  tragic  declamation  and  very   noble  and 
«nd  besto^rs  his  benediction  on  the  crowds  impressive.  The  last  words,  *•  Holy,  Holy, 
that  kneel  on  all  sides  as  he  is  borne  along.  Holy,  Lord  God  of  armies,*'  &c.  are  utter- 
When  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  he  ed  in  a  posture  of  profound  adoration,  and 
descends,  resigns  his  tiara,  kneels,  and  as-  sung  by  the  choir  in  notes  of  deep  and  so-, 
sumingthe  common  mitre  seats  himself  in  lemn  intonation.     All  music  then  ceases, 
the  episcopal  chair  on  the  right  side  of  the  all  sounds  are  hushed,  and  an  awful  silence 
4dtar,  and  joins  in  the  psalms  and  pray-  reigns  around,  while  in  a  low  tone  the 
ers  that  precede  the  solemn  service.    To-  pontiff  recHes  that  most  ancient  and  vene- 
wards  the  conclusion  of  these  prepara-  rable  invocation  which  precedes,  accom- 
tory  devotions  his  immediate  attendants  panics  and  follows  the  consecration,  and 
form  a  circle  around  him,  in  bis  pontifical  concludes    with   great  propriety   in    the 
robes,  and  place  the  tiara  on  his  head:  Lord's  prayer  chaunted with  afewempha- 
after  which,  accompanied  by  two  deacooa  tical  inflections. 
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Shortly  after  tke  concllisioa  of  cIm 
prayer,  the  pontifF  salutes  the  people  ia  the 
•ncietit  form,  "  May  the  peace  of  the  Lord 
l^always  with  you,"  and  returns  to  bis 
fnrone,  while  the  choir  sing  thrtoe  (hede^ 
vout  address  to  the  Saviour,  takea  from 
the  gospel,  **  Lamb  of  God,  who  takes! 
away  iha  6M18  of  the  world,  have  mercy 
upon  ud."  When  he  is  seated,  the  two 
dieacsMis  bring  the  holy  sacratTient,  whidi 
he  6r8t  reveres  humbly  on  his  knee?,  and 
then  receives  in  a  sitting  poeture :  the  dea» 
cons  and  sub-deacoo«  then  receive  the 
coroaMinion  «uider  both  kinds,  the  antheai 
after  communion  is  sung,  a  collect  follows, 
and  the  deacon  dismissct  the  araeaiUy. 

The  pope  then  offeri  up  hit  devotions 
on  his  knees  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and 
borne  along  ia  the  same  atate  aa  when  be 
entered,  passes  down  the  nave  of  tbe 
cfauroh,  and  aaoenda  by  tbe  Scaia  Regia 
to  the  grand  gallery  in  tbe  middk  of  the 


fipoot  of  St.  Peer's.  Hit  imoiediate  at« 
lendantt  aurroatod  bis  person,  the  rett  of 
the  proceteion  draws  up  on  each  Me. 
The  immense  area  and  colonnade  before 
tbe  church  are  lined  with  iroopt  and 
crowded  with  tbouaaads  of  apc^tons. 
Ail  eyes  are  fixed  on  tbe  gallery;  Ibe 
chaant  of  the  choir  it  beard  at  a  distanee; 
the  blaze  of  nnmberleas  torches  playt 
round  the  columns  ;  and  tbe  pontiff*  ap- 
pears elevated  on  his  chair  of  state  under 
tbe  middle  arch*  Instantly  the  wik)le 
multitude  below  fall  on  their  knees ;  the 
cannons  of  St.  Angeh  give  a  geocral 
diichaige,  while  rising  slowly  from  his 
throne  he  lifts  his  hand  to  heaven,  atrtlcbea 
forth  his  arm,  and  tbrice  gives  hit  bene- 
diction to  the  crowd,  to  the  city,  and  to 
all  mankind ;  a  8<^enin  pause  foUowS)  aao- 
ther  discharge  is  heard,  the  crowd  rises, 
and  tbe  pomp  gradually  disappears. 

EuMtace. 
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X  HE  creation  oF  the  wt>rM,  and  Adatn  and  Eve. 

The  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  who  was  born  of  a  woman. 

Enoch,  for  his  piety,  is  translated  into  Heaven. 

The  whole  world  is  dcKtroyed  by  a  deluge  which  continued  3^7  days. 

The  lower  of  Babel  is  built  about  this  time  by  Noah*s  posterity,  upon  which 

God  miraculously  confounds  their  language,  and  thus  disperses  them  into 

different  nations. 
About  the  same  lime  Noah,  is  with  great  prol»ability,  supposed  to  hate  patted 

from  his  rebellious  oflTspring,  and  to*  have  led  a  colony  of  some  of  tbe  more 

tractable  into  the  East,  and  there  either  be  or  one  of  his  successord  to  have 

Toanded  the  ancient  Chinese  monarchy. 
The  celestial  observations  are  begun  at  Babylon,  the  city  which  first  gave  birth 

to  learning  and  the  sciences; 
Mizraim  the  eon  of  Ham,  founds  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  which  lasted  1003 

years  down  to  the  conquest  of  Cambyses,  in  525  before  Christ 
Ninus,  the  son  of  Belus,  founds  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  which  lasted  above 

1000  years,  and  out  of  its  ruins  were  formed  tbe  Assyrians  of  Babylon, 

those  of  Ninevebp  and  ibe  kiogdom  of  the  Medes. 


748  ELEGANT  EXTRACTS  IN  PROSE. 

1991  The  coveDant  of  God  made  with  Abram,  when  he  leaves  Haran  to  go  ioto 

Canaan,  which  begins  the  430  years  of  sojourning. 
1897  The  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  destroyed  for  their  wickedness  by  fin 
from  Heaven.  ^ 

1856  The  kingdom  of  Argos,  in  Greece,  begins  under  Inachus. 
1892  Memnon,  the  Egyptian,  ^invents  the  letters. 
1715  Prometheus  first  struck  fire  from  flints. 
1635  Joseph  dies  in  Egypt,  which  concludes  the  book  of  Genesis,  containing  a 

period  of  9369  years. 
1574  Aaron  born  in   Egypt:    1490,  appointed  by  God  first  high  priest  of  tbe 

Israelites. 
1571  Moses,  brother  to  Aaron,  born  in  Egypt,  and  adopted  by  Pharoah's  daughter, 

who  educates  him  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians. 
1650  Cecrops  brings  a  colony  of  Saites  from  Egypt  into  Attica,  and  begins  the 

kingdom  of  Athens  in  Greece. 
1546  Scamander  comes  from  Crete  into  Phrygia,  and  begins  the  kingdom  of  Troy. 
1493  Cadmus  carried  the  Phoenician  letters  into  Greece,  and  built  the  citadel  at 

Thebes. 
1491  Moses  performs  a  number  of  miracles  in  Egypt,  and  departs  from  that  king- 
dom, together  with  600,000  Israelites,  besides  children :  which  completed 
the  430  years  of  sojourning.  They  miraculously  pass  through  the  Red 
Sea,  and  come  to  the  desert  of  Sinai,  where  Moses  receives  from  God,  and 
delivers  to  tbe  people,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  other  laws,  and 
sets  up  the  tabernacle,  and  in  it  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 
1485  The  first  ship  that  appeared  in  Greece,  was  brought  from  Egypt  by  Danaus, 

who  arrived  at  Rhodes,  and  brought  with  him  his  fifty  daughters. 
1453  The  first  Olympic  games  celebrated  at  Olympia,  in  Greece. 
1459  The  Pentateucn,  or  five  first  books  of  Moses,  are  written  in  the  land  of  Moab, 

where  he  died  the  year  following,  aged  110. 
1451  The  Israelites,  after  sojourning  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  are  led  under 
Joshua  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  they  fix  themselves,  after  having 
subdued  the  natives :  and  the  period  of  the  sabbatical  year  commences. 
1406  Iron  is  found  in  Greece  from  the  accidental  burning  of  the  woods. 
1198  The  rape  of  Helen  by  Paris,  which,  in  1193,  gave  rise  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  siege  of  Troy  by  the  Greeks,  which  continued  ten  years,  when  that 
city  was  taken  and  burnt 
1048  David  is  sole  king  of  Israel. 
1004  The  Temple  is  solemnly  dedicated  by  Solomon. 
896  Elijah  the  prophet  is  translated  to  Heaven. 
894  Money  first  made  of  gold  and  silver  at  Argos. 
869  The  city  of  Carthage,  in  Africa,  founded  by  queen  Dido* 
894  The  kingdom  of  Macedon  begins. 

753  ^ra  of  the  building  of  Rome  in  Italy,  by  Romulus,  first  king  of  the  Romans. 
790  Samaria  taken,  after  three  years  siege,  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel  finished  by 
Salmanasar,  king  of  Assyria,  who  carries  the  ten  tribes  into  captivity. 
The  first  eclipse  of  the  moon  on  record. 
658  Byzantium  (now  Constantinople)  built  by  a  colony  of  Athenians. 
604  By  order  of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  some  Phoenicians  sailed  from  the  Red 

Sea  round  Africa,  and  returned  by  the  Mediterranean. 
600  Thales,  of  Miletus,  travels  into  Egypt,  consults  the  priests  of  Memphis,  ac- 
quires the  knowledge  of  geometry,  astronomy,  and  philosophy  ;  returns  to 
Greece,  calculates  eclipses,  gives  general  notions  of  the  universe,  and  main- 
tains that  one  Supreme  Intelligence  regulates  all  its  motions. 
Maps,,  globes,  and  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  invented  by  Anaximander,  the 
scholar  of  Thales. 
597  Jehoiakin,  king  of  Judah,  is  carried  away  captive,  by  Nebuchadnezaar^  to 

Babylon. 
587  The  city  of  Jerusalem  taken  after  a  siege  of  eighteen  months. 
569  The  first  comedy  at  Athens  acted  upon  a  moveable  scaffold. 
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559  Cyrus  the  first  king  of  Persia. 

538  The  kiDgdom  of  Babylon  finished ;  that  city  being  taken  by  Cyrus,  who  in 
536,  issues  an  edict  for  the  return  of  tlie  Jews. 

534  The  first  tragedy  was  acted  at  Athens,  on  a  waggon,  by  Thespis. 
'    *526  Learning  is  greatly  encouraged  at  Athens,  and  a  public  library  first  founded. 

515  The  second  Temple  at  Jerusalem  is  finished  under  Darius. 

509  Tarquin  the  seventh  and  last  king  of  the  Romans  is  expelled,  and  Rome  is  go- 
verned by  two  consuls,  and  other  republican  magistrates,  till  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  being  a  space  of  461  years. 

504  Sardis  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Athenians,  which  gave  occasion. to  the  PersiaQ 
invasion  of  Greece. 

486  iEschylus,  the  Greek  poet,  first  gains  the  prize  of  tragedy. 

481  Xerxes  the  Great,  king  of  Persia,  begins  his  expedition  against  Greece. 

458  Ezra  is  sent  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  captive  Jews,  and  the  ves- 
sels of  gold  and  silver,  &c.  being  seventy  weeks  of  years,  or  490  yean 
before  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour. 

454  Tite  Romans  send  to  Athens  for  Solon's  laws. 

45ir  The  Decemvirs  created  at  Rome,  aiid  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  compiled 
and  ratified. 

430  The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  finishes  about  this  time. 
Malachi  the  last  of  the  prophets. 

400  Socrates  the  founder  of  moral  philosophy  among  the  Greeks,  believes  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  a  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  for  which, 
and  other  sublime  doctrines,  he  is  put  to  death  by  the  Athenians,  who  soon 
after  repent,  and  erect  to  his  memory  a  statue  of  brass. 

331  Alexander  the  Great,  king  of  Macedon,  conquers  Darius  king  of  Persia,  and 
other  nations  of  Asia.  323,  Dies  at  Babylon,  and  his  empire  is  divided 
by  his  generals  into  four  kingdoms. 

285  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  began  his  astronomical  aera,  on  Monday,  June  26, 
being  the  first  who  found  the  exact  solar  year  to  consist  of  365  days,  5 
hours,  and  49  minutes. 

284  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  employs  seventy-two  interpreters  to 
translate  the  Old  Testament  into  the  Greek  language,  which  is  called  the 
Septuagint. 

269  The  first  coining  of  silver  at  Rome. 

264  The  first  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  23  years.  The  chronology  of  the 
Arundelian  marbles  composed. 

260  The  Romans  first  concern  themselves  in  naval  affairs,  and  defeat  the  Carthagi- 
nians at  sea. 

237  Hamilcar  the  Carthaginian  causes  his  son  Hannibal,  at  nine  years  old,  to  swear 
eternal  enmity  to  the  Romans. 

218  The  second  Punic  war  begins,  and  continues  17  years.  Hannibal  passes  the 
Alps,  and  defeats  the  Romans  in  several  battles  ;  but  being  amused  by  his 
women,  does  not  improve  his  victories  by  the  storming  of  Rome. 

190  The  first  Roman  army  enters  Asia,  and  from  the  spoils  of  Antiochus  brings 
the  Asiatic  luxury  first  to  Rome. 

168  Perseus  defeated  by  the  Romans,  which  ends  the  Macedonian  kingdom. 

167  The  first  library  erected  at  Rome,  of  books  brought  from  Macedonia. 

163  The  Government  of  Judea  under  the  Maccabees  begins,  and  continues  126 
years. 

146  Carthage,  the  rival  to  Rome,  is  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  Romans. 

135  The  history  of  the  Apocrypha  ends. 
52  Julius  Csesar  makes  his  first  expedition  into  Britain. 

47  The  battle  of  Pharsalia,  between  Caesar  and  Poropey,  in  which  the  latter  is  de- 
feated. 
The  Alexandrian  library,  consisting  of  400,000  valuaUe  books,   burnt  by 
accident. 
45  The  war  of  Africa,  in  which  Cato  kills  himself. 
The  solar  year  introduced  by  Caesar. 


|i|Q  EUSOANT  EXTBA0T8  IN  PBCfSE. 

44  Caesar,  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  oonqneron,  after  haTiag  teiglit  fifty  piidM 
battles,  atid  slaia  1,10!&»000  men,  and  overturned  ^km  liberties  of  kis 
country,  is  killed  in  the  senate-hoasa. 

33  The  battle  of  Aedum  fought,  in  wbick  Mailc  4Atoay  and  Gkeopatra  are  to- 
tally defeated  by  Octavius>  n^»hew  la  Julius  Casar. 

30  Aleiandria,  in  Egypt,  is  taken  by  OotaTina,  upon  whiob  Antoay  and  Cleopam 
put  themseWes  to  death,  and  Egypt  is  reduced  ta  a  IlcHnan  protince. 

^7  Octariua  by  a  decree  of  the  seBate,  obtains  the  titba  of  Augustas  Caesar,  and 
absolute  exemption  from  the  lairB,  aad  is  proparly  tha  fifst  Roman  em- 
peror. 
8  Rome  at  this  time  is  fifty  miles  in  circumference,  and  coataina  465,000  men  Et 
to  bear  arms. 
The  temple  of  Janus  is  shut  by  Augus£lia  aa  aa  emblem  of  unirersal  peicei 
and  JESUS  CHRI&T  is  bom. 

A.C. 

12  JESUS  CHRIST  disputes  with  the  doctors  in  the  temple  ; 

27 is  baptized  in  tha  Wilderness  by  John  ; 

33  ,., .1^ — ^  ia  crucified ; 

His  Resurrection  and  Ascension. 
36  St.  Paul  converted. 

39  St.  Matthew  writes  his  Gospel. 
Pontius  Pilate  kills  himself. 

•  40  The  name  of  Christians  first  given  at  Antioch  to  tha  Wlk>wera  o(  Christ. 

43  Claudius  Caesar's  expedition  into  Britain. 

44  St.  Mark  writes  his  Gospel. 

40  London  is  founded  by  the  Romans ;  368,  surrounded  by  ditto  with  a  waB, 

some  parts  of  which  are  still  observable. 
51  Caractacus,  the  British  king,  is  carried  in  chains  to  Rome. 

St.  Luke  writes  his  Gospel. 
5i9  The  emperor  Nero  puts  his  aiother  and  brothers  to  dea&« 

. persecutes  the  Druids  in  Britain. 

61  Boadicea,  the  British  queen,  defeats  the  Romans;  but  ia  ceaqneied  soon  af\er 
by  Suetonius,  governor  of  Britain. 
St.  Paul  is  seot  in  bonds  to  Rome;  writes  his  Epistles  between  51  and  66. 
6^  The  council  of  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem. 
53  The  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles  written. 

Christianity  is  supposed  to  be  introduced  into  Britain  by  St.  Paul  or  some  of 
his  disoiples,  about  this  time. 
64  Rome  set  on  fire,  and  burned  for  six  days ;  upon  which  began  (under  Nero) 

the  first  persecution  against  the  Christians. 
67  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul  put  to  death. 

70  Whilst  the  factious  Jews  are  destroying  one  another  witk  mutual  fury,  Titosy 
the  Roman  general,  takes  Jerusalem^  which  is  raaed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  plough  made  to  pass  over  it. 
83  The  philosophers  expelled  Rome  by  Domitiaa. 

85  Julius  Agricola,  Governor  of  South  Britain,  to  protaot  the  civilised  Britons 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians,  builds  a  fine  of  forts  between  the 
rivers  Forth  and  Clyde,  defeats  tha  Caledonians  under  Galacus  on  the 
Grampian  lulls ;  and  first  saib  round  Britain,  which  he  discovers  to  be 
an  island. 
96  St.  John  the  Evangelist  wvote  his  revelation ;  his  Gospel  in  97. 
121  The  Caledonians  reconquer  from  the  Romans  all  the  southern  parts  of  Scot-* 
land :  upon  which  the  emperor  Adrian  builds  a  wall  between  Newoasde 
and  Carktsle ;  but  this  also  proving  inei&ctual,  Pollius  Urbicaa,  ihe  Roman 
general,  about  the  year  144,  repairs  Agricola's  forts,  which,  ha  joins  by  a 
wall  four  yards  thick. 
135  The  second  Jewish  war  ends,  when  they  were  all  banished  Judasa. 
139  Justin  writes  his  first  Apology  for  tha  Chfistiaas. 
15%  The  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  stops  tha  ptieecutiea  against  tha  ChriatiaBs. 
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292  About  thb  time  the  Roman  empire  be^ns  to  siolc.  The  Barbariant  be^n  their 
irruptions,  and  the  Goths  have  annual  tribute  not  to  molest  the  empire. 

260  Valerius  is  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  and  flayed  alive. 

274  Silk  first  brought  from  India ;  the  manufactory  of  it  introduced  into  Europe 
by  some  monks,  551 ;  first  worn  by  the  clergy  in  England,  1534. 

306  Constantine  the  Qreat  begins  his  reign. 

308  Cardinals  first  made. 

313  The  tenth  persecution  ends  by  an  edict  of  Constantine,  who  favours  the 

Christians,  and  gives  full  liberty  to  their  religion. 

314  Three  bishops  or  fathers  are  sent  from  Britain  to  assist  at  the  council  of  Aries. 
325  The  first  general  council  at  Nice,  when  318  fathers  attended  against  Arius, 

where  was  composed  the  famous  Nicene  Creeds  which  we  attribute  to  them. 
328  Constantine  removes  the  seat  of  empire  from  Rome  Jto  Byzantium,  which  ia 

thenceforwards  called  Constantinople. 
331  , orders  all  the  heathen  temples  to  be  destroyed. 

363  The  Roman  emperor,  Julian,  surnamed  the  Apostate,  endeavours  in  vain  to 

rebuild  the  temple  of  Jerusalem. 

364  The  Roman  empire  is  divided  into  the  eastern   (Constantinople  the  capital), 

and  western  (of  which  Rome  continued  to  be  the  capital),  each  being  now 
under  the  government  of  different  emperors. 

400  Bells  invented  by  bishop  Paulinus  of  Campagnio. 

404  The  kingdom  of  Caledonia,  in  Scotland,  revives  under  Fergus. 

406  The  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevi,  spread  into  France  and  Spain,  by  a  con- 
cession of  Houorius,  emperor  of  the  West. 

410  Rome  taken  and  plundered  by  Alaric,  king  of  the  Vizi-Gotht. 

412  The  Vandals  begin  their  kingdom  in  Spain. 

420  The  kingdom  of  France  begins  upon  the  Lower  Rhine,  under  Pharamond. 

426  The  Romans  reduced  to  extremities  at  home,  withdraw  their  troops  from  Bri- 
tain, and  never  return  ;  advising  the  Britons  to  arm  in  their  own  defence, 
and  trust  to  their  own  valour. 

446  The  Britons,  now  left  to  themselves,  are  greatly  harassed   by  the  Scots  and 

Picts,  upon  which  they  once  more  make  their  complaint  to  the  Romans, 
but  receive  no  assistance  from  that  quarter.  * 

447  Attila  (surnamed  the  Scourge  of  God)  with  his  Huns,  ravages  the  Roman 

empire. 

449  Vortigern,  king  of  the  Britons,  invites  the  Saxons  into  Britain  against  th^ 
Scots  and  Picts. 

455  The  Saxons  having  repulsed  the  Soots  and  Picts,  invite  over  moir  of  their 
countrymen,  and  begin  to  establish  themselves  in  Kent,  under  Hengist. 

476  The  western  empire  is  finished,  523  years  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia ;  upon 
the  ruins  of  which  several  new  states  arise  in  Italy  and  other  parts,  con- 
sisting of  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  other  Barbarians,  under  whom  lite« 
rature  is  extinguished,  and  the  works  of  the  learned  are  destroyed. 

496  Clovis,  king  of  France,  baptized,  and  Christianity  begins  in  that  kingdom. 

508  Prince  Arthur  begins  his  reign  over  the  Britons. 

516  The  computing  of  time  by  the  Christian  aara  is  introduced  by  Dionysius  the 
monk. 

529  The  code  of  Justinian,  the  eastern  emperor,  is  published. 

581   Latin  ceased  to  be  spoken  about  this  time  in  Italy. 

596  Augustine  the  monk  comes  into  England  with  forty  monks. 

606  Here  begins  the  power  of  the  popes,  by  the  concessions  of  Pbocas,  emperor  of 
the  east. 

622  Mahomet,  the  false  prophet,  flies  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  in  Arabia,  in  the 
44th  year  of  his  age,  and  10th  of  his  ministry,  when  he  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Saracen  empire ;  and  from  whom  the  Mahometan  juinces  to  this  day 
claim  their  descent.  His  followers  compute  their  time  from  this  aavn, 
which  in  Arabic  is  called  Hegira,  i.  e.  the  Flight. 

637  Jerusalem  is  taken  by  the  Saracens,  or  fbUowers  of  Mabonat 
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640  Alexandria  in  Egypt  is  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  grand  library  there 
burnt  by  order  of  Omar,  their  caliph  or  prince. 

653  The  Saracens  now  extend  their  conquests  on  every  side,  and  retaliate  the  bar- 
barities of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  upon  their  posterity. 

664  Glass  invented  in  England  by  Benalt,  a  monk. 

685  The  Britons  after  a  brave  struggle  of  near  150  years,  are  totally  expelled  by 
the  Saxons,  and  driven  into  Wales  and  Cornwall. 

713  The  Saracens  conquer  Spain. 

726  The  controversy  about  images  begins,  and  occasions  many  insurrections  in  the 
eastern  empire. 

748  The  computing  of  years  from  the  birth  of  Christ  began  to  be  used  in  history. 

749  The  race  of  Abbas  became  caliphs  of  the  Saracens,  and  encourage  learning. 
762  The  city  of  Bagdad  upon  the  Tigris  is  made  the  capital  for  the  caliphs  of  the 

house  of  Abbas. 

800  Chariemagne,  king  of  France,  begins  the  empire  of  Germany,  afterwards  called 
the  western  empire  ;  gives  the  present  names  to  the  winds  and  months ; 
endeavours  to  restore  learning  m  Europe ;  but  mankind  are  not  yet  dis- 
posed for  it,  being  solely  engrossed  in  military  enterprises. 

826  Harold,  king  of  Denmark,  dethroned  by  his  subjects,  for  being  a  Christian. 

828  Egbert,  king  of  Wessex,  unites  the  Heptarchy,  by  the  name  of  England. 

836  The  Flemings  trade  to  Scotland  for  fish. 

838  The  Scots  and  Picts  have  a  decisive  battle,  in  which  the  former  prevail,  and 
both  kingdoms  are  united  by  Kenneth,  which  b^ns  the  second  period  of 
Scottish  history. 

867  The  Danes  begin  their  ravages  in  England. 

896  Alfred  the  Great,  after  subduing  the  Danish  invaders  (against  whom  be  fought 
56  battles  by  sea  and  land),  composes  his  body  of  laws ;  divides  England 
into  counties,  hundreds,  and  tithings ;  erects  county  courts,  and  founds  the 
university  of  Oxford  about  this  time. 

915  The  university  of  Cambridge  founded. 

936  The  Saracen  empire  is  divided  by  usurpation  into  seven  kingdoms. 

975  Pope  Boniface  VH.  is  deposed  and  banished  for  his  crimes. 

979  Coronation  oaths  said  to  be  first  used  in  England. 

991  The  figures  in  arithmetic  are  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Saracens  from  Ara- 
bia.    Letters  of  the  alphabet  were  hitherto  used. 

996  Otho  in.  makes  the  empire  of  Germany  elective. 

999  Boleslaus,  the  first  king  of  Poland. 
1000  Paper  made  of  cotton  rags  was  in  use ;  that  of  linen  rags  in  1170;  the  manu- 
factory introduced  into  England  at  Dartford,  1588. 
1005  All  the  old  churches  are  rebuilt  about  this  time  in  a  new  manner  of  architecture. 
1015  Children  forbidden  by  law  to  be  sold  by  their  parents  in  England. 
1017  Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  gets  possession  of  England. 

1040  The  Danes,  after  several  engagements  with  various  success,  are  about  this  time 

driven  out  of  Scotland,  and  never  again  return  in  a  hostile  manner. 

1041  The  Saxon  line  restored  under  Enward  the  Confessor. 

1043  The  Turks  (a  nation  of  adventurers  from  Tartary,  Rerving  hitherto  in  the  ar- 
mies of  contending  princes)  become  formidable,  and  take  possession  of 
Persia. 

1054  Leo  IX.  the  first  pope  that  kept  up  an  army. 

1057  Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland,  kills  the  tyrant  Macbeth  at  Dunsinane  ;  and 
marries  the  princess  Margaret,  sister  to  Edgar  Atheling. 

1065  The  Turks  take  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracens. 

1066  The  battle  of  Hastings  fought  between  Harold  and  William  (surnamed  the 

bastard)  duke  of  Normandy,  in  which  Harold  is  conquered  and  slain ; 
after  which  William  becomes  king  of  England. 
1070  William  introduces  the  feudal  law. 

Musical  notes  invented. 
1075  Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  pope,  quarrel  about  the  nomination 
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6f  the  G^erman  bishops.     Henry  in  penance  walks  barefooted  to  the  pope, 

towards  the  end  of  January. 
1O70  Justices  of  Peace  first  appointed  in  England. 
1080  Doomsday  book  began  to  be  compiled  by  order  of  William,  from  a  survey  of 

all  the  estates  in  England,  and  finished  in  1086. 
The  Tower  of  London  built  by  William,  to  curb  his  English  subjects,  numbers 

of  whom  fly  to  Scotland,  where  they  introduce  the  Saxon  or  English  lan« 

guage ;  are  protected  by  Malcolm,  and  have  lands  given  them. 
1091  The  Saracens  in  Spain,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Spaniards,  call  to  their 

assistance  Joseph,  king  of  Morocco  ;  by  which  the  Moors  get  possession  . 

of  all  the  Saracen  dominions  in  Spain. 
1096  The  first  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land  is  begun  under  several  Christian  princes, 

to  dri?e  the  infideb  from  Jerusalem. 
1110  Edgar  Atheling,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  princes,  dies  in  England,  where  he  had 

been  permitted  to  reside  as  a  subject. 
1118  The  order  of  the  Knights  Templars  instituted,  to  defend  the^  Sepulchre  at 

Jerusalem,  and  protect  Christian  strangers. 
1151  The  canon  law  collected  by  Gratian,  a  monk  of  Bologna. 

1163  London  bridge,  consisting  of  nineteen  small  arches,  first  built  of  stone. 

1164  The  Teutonic  order  of  religious  knights  begins  in  Germany. 

1172  Henry  II.  king  of  England  (and  first  of  the  Plantagenets)  takes  possession  of 
Ireland ;  which,  from  that  period,  has  been  governed  by  an  English  vice- 
roy,  or  lord-lieutenant 

1176  England  is  divided  by  Henry  into  six  circuits,  and  justice  is  dispensed  by 
itinerant  judges. 

1 1 80  Glass  windows  began  to  be  used  in  private  houses  in  England. 

1181  The  laws  of  England  are  digested  about  this  time  by  Glanville. 

1182  Pope  Alexander  III.  compelled  the  kings  of  England  and  France  to  hold  the 

stirrups  of  his  saddle  when  he  mounted  his  horse. 
1192  The  battle  of  At-calon,  in  Judea,  in  which  Richard,  king  of  Elngland,  defeats 

Saladin's  army,  consisting  of  300,000  combatants. 
1 1 94  Dieu  et  mon  droit  first  used  as  a  motto  by  Richard,  on  a  victory  over  the  French. 
1200  Chimneys  were  not  known  in  England. 

Surnames  now  began  to  be  used  ;  first  amongst  the  nobility. 
1208  London  incorporated,  and  obtained  their  first  charter,  for  electing  their  Lord 

Mayor  and  other  magistrates,  from  king  John. 
121 5  Magna  Charta  is  signed  by  king  John  and  the  barons  of  England* 

Court  of  Common  Pleas  established. 
1227  The  Tartars,  a  new  race  of  heroes,  under  Gingis-Khan,  emerge  from  the 

northern  parts  of  Asia,  over-run  all  the  Saracen  empire,  and,  in  imitation 

of  former  conquerors,  carry  death  and  destolation  wherever  they  march. 
1233  The  Inquisition,  begun  in  1204,  is  now  trusted  to  the  Dominicans. 

The  houses  of  London,  and  other  cities  in  England,  France,  and  Germany, 

still  thatched  with  straw. 
1253  The  famous  astronomical  tables  are  composed  by  Alonzo,  king  of  Castile. 
1258  The  Tartars  take  Bagdad,  which  finishes  the  empire  of  the  Saracens. 

1263  Acho,  king  of  Norway,  invades  Scotland  with  160  sail,  and  lands  20,000  men 

at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde,  who  are  cut  to  pieces  by  Alexander  III.  who 
recovers  the  western  isles. 

1264  According  to  some  writers,  the  commons  of  ESngland  were  not  sammoned  to 

parliament  till  this  period. 
1269  The  Hamburgh  company  incorporated  in  England. 
1273  The  empire  of  the  present  Austrian  family  begins  in  Germany. 
1282  Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales,  defeated  and  Inlled  by  Edward  L  who  unites 

that  principality  to  England. 

1284  Edward  II.  born  at  Caernarvon,  is  the  first  prince  of  Wales. 

1285  Alexander  III.  king  of  Scotland,  dies,  and  that  kingdom  ia  disputed  by  twelve 

candidates,  who  submit  their  claims  to  the  arbitration  of  Edward,  king 
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of  England ;   Mrhicb  lays  the  foundadoa  of  a  long  and  desolating  w 
between  both  nations. 
1203  There  is  a  regular  succession  of  English  parliaments  from  this  year,   being  ik» 

2M  of  Edward  I. 
1298  The  present  Turkish  empire  begins  in  Bithynia  under  Ottoman. 
SiWer-hafted  knives,  spoons,  and  caps,  a  great  luxury. 
Tallow  candles  so  great  a  luxury,  that  splinters  of  wood  were  used  for  lights. 
Wine  sold  only  by  apothecaries  as  a  cordial. 
1302  The  mariner's  compass  invented,  or  improved,  by  Qivia  of  Naples. 

1307  The  beginning  of  the  Swiss  cantons. 

1308  The  popes  remove  to  Avignon,  in  France,  for  70  years. 
1310  Lincoln's  Inn  society  established. 

1314  The  battle  of  Bannockbum,  between  Edward  II.  and  Robert  Bruce,  which 

establishes  the  latter  on  the  throne  of  Scotland. 
The  cardinals  set  fire  to  the  conclavey  and  separate.     A  vacancy  in  the  papal 

chair  for  two  years. 
1320  Gold  first  coined  in  Christendom ;  1344,  ditto  in  England. 

1336  Two  Brabant  weavers  settle  at  York,  **  which,'*  says  Ekiward  III.  ''may  prove 

of  great  benefit  to  us  and  our  subjects." 

1337  The  first  comet  whose  course  is  described  with  astronomical  exactness. 
1340  Gunpowder  and  Guns  first  invented  by  Swartz,  a  monk  of  Cologn;  1346, 

Edward  III.  had  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which  contnbuted  to  gaia  him. 

the  battle  of  Cressy ;  1 346,  bombs  and  mortals  were  mveuted. 
Oil-painting  first  made  use  of  by  John  Vaneck. 
Heralds  college  instituted  in  England. 
1344  The  first  creation  to  titles  by  patents  used  by  Edward  III. 
1346  The  battle  of  Durham,  in  which  David,  king  of  Scots,  is  taken  prisoner. 
1349  The  order  of  the  garter  instituted  in  England  by  Edward  III.  altered  in 

1557,  and  consists  of  26  knights. 
1352  The  Turks  first  enter  Europe. 
1354  The  money  in  Scotland  till  now  the  same  as  in  England. 

1356  The  battle  of  Poictiers,  in  which  king  John  of  France,  and  his  son,  are  taken 

prisoners  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 

1 357  Coals  first  brought  to  London. 

1358  Arms  of  England  and  France  first  quartered  by  Edward  III. 

1362  The  law  pleadings  in  England  changed  from  French  to  English,  as  a  favour  of 
Edward  III.  to  his  people. 
John  Wickliffe,  an  Englishman,  begins  about  this  time  to  oppose  the  erron 
of  the  church  of  Rome  with  great  acuteness  and  spirit     His  followers  ara 
called  Lollards. 
1386  A  company  of  Linen- weavers,  from  the  Netherlands,  established  in  London. 

Windsor  Castle  built  by  Edward  III. 
1388  The  battle  of  Otterburn,  between  Hotspur  and  the  Earl  of  Douglas. 
1391  Cards  invented  in  France  for  the  king*s  amusement. 

1309  Westminster  Abbey  built  and  enlarged ;  Westminster  hall  ditto. 

Order  of  the  Bath  instituted  at  the  coronation  of  Hemy  IV.;  renewed  in  1725, 
consisting  of  38  knights. 

1410  Guildhall,  London,  built 

1411  The  university  of  St  Andrew^s  in  Scotland  founded. 

1415  The  battle  of  Agincourt  gained  over  the  French  by  Henry  V*  of  England. 

1428  The  siege  of  Orleans,  the  first  blow  to  the  English  power  in  France. 

1430  About  this  time  Laurentius  of  Harleim  invented  the  art  of  printing,  which  he 
practised  with  separate  wooden  types.  Quttemburgh  afterwards  invented 
cut  metal  types ;  but  the  art  was  carried  to  perfection  by  Peter  Schoeffer, 
who  invented  the  mode  of  casting  the  types  in  matrices.  Frederick 
Corsellis  began  to  print  at  Oxford,  in  1468,  with  wooden  types,  but  it 
was  William  Caxton  who  introduced  into  England  the  art  of  printing  wiUi 
fusile  types,  in  1474. 
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1446  The  Vatican  library  founded  at  Rome. 

The  sea  breaks  in  at  Dort  in  Holland,  and  drowns  100,000  people. 

1453  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Turks,  i/vhich  ends  the  eastern  empirei  1193  years 

from  its  dedication  by  Constantine  the  Great,  and  2206  years  from  thefoun' 
dation  of  Rome. 

1454  The  university  of  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  founded. 
1460  £ngraving  and  etching  in  copper  invented. 

1477  The  university  of  Aberdeen,  in  Scotland,  founded. 

1483  Richard  the  III.  kingof  England,  and  last  of  the  Plantagenets,  is  defeated,  and 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  by  Henry  (Tudor)  VII.  which  puU  an 
end  to  the  civil  wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  after  a 
contest  of  thirty  years,  and  the  loss  of  100,000  men, 

1486  Henry  establishes  fifty  yeomen  of  the  guards,  the  first  standing  army. 

1480  Maps  and  sea-charts  first  brought  to  England  by  Earth.  Columbus. 

1491  William  Grocyn  publicly  teaches  the  Greek  language  at  Oxford. 

The  Moors,  hitherto  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  native  Spaniards,  are  entirely 
subdued  by  Ferdinand,  and  become  subjects  to  that  prince  on  certain  con- 
ditions, which  are  ill  observed  by  the  Spaniards,  whose  clergy  employ  the 
powers  of  the  inquisition,  with  all  its  tortures;  and  in  1609,  near  one  mil- 
lion of  the  Moors  are  driven  from  Spain  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa, 
from  whence  they  originally  came. 

1492  America  first  discovered  by  Columbus,  a  Genoese,  in  the  service  of  Spain. 
1494  Algebra  first  known  in  Europe. 

1497  The  Portuguese  first  sail  to  the  East  Indies,  by  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope. 

South  America  discovered  by  Americus  Vespusius,  from  whom  it  has  its 
name. 

1499  North  America  ditto,  for  Henry  VII.  by  Cabot. 

1500  Maximilian  divides  the  empire  of  Germany  into  six  circles,  and  adds  four  more 

in  1512. 

1505  Shillings  first  coined  in  England. 

1509  Gardening  introduced  into  England  from  the  Netherlands,  from  whence  vege- 
tables were  imported  hitherto. 

1513  The  battle  of  Fkidden,  in  which  James  IV.  of  Scotland  is  killed,  with  the 
flower  of  his  nobility. 

1517  Martin  Luther  began  the  reformation. 
Egypt  is  conquered  by  the  Turks. 

1518  Magellan,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  first  discovers  the  straits  of  that  name  in 

South  America. 
1520  Henry  VIII.  for  his  writings  in  favour  of  popery,  receives  the  title  of  Defender 

of  the  Faith  from  his  Holiness. 
1529  The  name  of  Protestant  takes  its  rise  from  the  reformed  protesting  against  the 

church  of  Rome,  at  the  Diet  of  Spires  in  Germany. 
1534  The  reformation  takes  place  in  England  under  Henry  VIII. 
1537  Religious  houses  dissolved  by  ditto. 
1539  The  first  English  edition  of  the  Bible  authorized;    the  present  translation 

finished  1611. 
About  this  time  cannon  began  to  be  used  in  ships. 

1543  Silk  stockings  first  worn  by  the  French  king ;  first  worn  in  England  by  queen 

Elizabeth,  1 561 ;  the  steel  frame  for  weaving  invented  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lee, 
of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,  1589.  , 

Pins  first  used  in  England,  before  which  time  the  ladies  used  skewers. 

1544  Good  lands  let  in  England  at  one  shilling  per  aere. 

1545  The  famous  council  of  Trent  begins,  and  continues  18  years. 

1546  First  law  in  England,  establishing  the  interest  of  money  at  ten  per  cent. 

1549  Lord  Lieutenants  of  counties  instituted  in  England. 

1550  Horse  guards  instituted  in  England. 

1555  The  Russian  Company  established  in  England. 
1558  Queen  Elizabeth  begins  her  reign. 
1560  The  reformation  in  Scotland  completed  by  John  Knox. 

3C9 
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1 563  Knives  first  made  ia  England. 

1569  Royal  Exchange  first  built. 

1572  The  great  massacre  of  Protestants  at  Paris. 

1579  The  Dutch  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  the  republic  of  HoUaod  begiosu 
English  East  India  company  incoiporated  ;  established  1600. 

'  Turkey  company  incorporated. 

1580  Sir  Francis  Drake  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the  world,  being  the  ^Kt 

English  circumnavigator. 
Parochial  register  first  appointed  in  England. 
1582  Pope  Gregory  introduces  the  New  Style  in  Italy ;  the  5th  of  October  being 

counted  15. 
1 683  Tobacco  first  brought  from  Virginia  into  England. 

1587  Mary  queen  of  Scots  is  beheaded  by  order  of  Elizabeth,  after  18  yearsMm- 

prison  ment. 

1 588  The  Spanish  armada  destroyed  by  Drake,  and  other  English  admirals. 
Henry  IV.  passes  the  edict  of  Nantes,  tolerating  the  protestants. 

1589  Coaches  first  introduced  into  England;  hackney  act  1693;  increased  to  1000, 

in  1770. 

1590  Band  of  pensioners  instituted  in  England. 

1591  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  founded. 

1597  Watches  first  brought  into  England  from  Germany. 

1602  Decimal  arithmetic  invented  at  Bruges. 

1603  Queen  Elizabeth  (the  last  of  the  1  udors)  dies,  and  nominates  James  VI.  o( 

Scotland  (and  first  of  the  Stuarts)  as  her  saccessor ;    which  unites  both 
kingdoms  under  the  name  of  Great  Britain. 

1605  The  gunpowder  plot  discovered  at  Westminster ;  being  a  project  of  the  Roman 

catholics  to  blow  up  the  king  and  both  houses  of  parliament. 

1606  Oaths  of  allegiance  first  administered  in  England. 

1608  Galileo,  of  Florence,  first  discovers  the  satellites  about  the  planet  Saturn,  by 
the  telescope  then  just  invented  in  Holland. 

1610  Henry  IV.  is  murdered  at  Paris  by  Ravaillac,  a  priest. 

1611  Baronets  first  created  in  England  by  James  I. 

1614  Napier  of  Marcheston,  in  Scotland,  invents  the  logarithms. 

Sir  Hugh  Middleton  brings  the  New  River  to  London,  from  Ware. 
1616  The  first  permanent  settlement  in  Virginia. 
1619  Dr.  W.  Haryey,  an  Englishman,  discovers  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of 

the  blood. 
16^0  The  broad  silk  manufactory  from  raw  silk  introduced  into  England. 
1621  New  England  planted  by  the  Puritans. 
1625  King  James  dies,  and  is  succeed'xl  by  his  son,  Charles  I. 

The  island  of  Barbadoes,  the  first  English  settlement  in  the  West  Indies,  is 
planted. 
1632  The  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  which  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  and  head 

of  the  protestants  in  Germany,  is  killed, 
1635  Province  of  Maryland  planted  by  lord  Baltimore. 

Regular  posts  established  from  London  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  &c. 

1640  King  Charles  disobliges  his  Scottish  subjects,  on  which  their  army,  under  gene- 

ral Lesley,  enters  England,  and  takes  Newcastle,  being  encouraged  by  ths 
malcontents  in  England. 

1641  The  massacre  in  Ireland,  when  40^QOO  English  protestants  were  killed. 

Ic42  King  Charles  impeaches  five  tnembers,  who  had  opposed  his  arbitrary  mea- 
sures, which  begins  the  civil  war  in  England. 
1 643  Excise  on  beer,  ale,  &c.  first  imposed  by  parliament. 
1649  Charles  I.  beheaded  at  Whitehall,  January  30,  agedj49. 

1654  Cromwell  assumes  the  protectorship. 

1655  The  English,  under  admiral  Penn,  take  Jamaica  from  the  Spaniards. 
1658  Cromwell  dies,  and  is  succeeded  in  the  protectorship  by  his  son  Richard. 
1660  King  Charles  II.  is  restored  by  Monk,  commander  of  the  army,  after  an  exile 

of  twelve  years  in  France  and  Holland. 
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1660  Episcopacy  restored  in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  people  of  Denmark,  being  oppressed  by  the  nobles,  surrender  their  pri- 
vileges to  Frederick  III.  who  becomes  absolute^ 

1662  The  Royal  Society  established  ^t  London  by  Charles  II. 

1663  Carolina  planted ;  1728,  divided  into  two  separate  governments. 

1664  The  New  Netherlands,  in  North  America,  conquered  from  the  Swedes  and 

Dutch,  by  the  English. 

1665  The  plague  rages  in  London,  and  carries  off  68,000  persons. 

1666  The  great  fire  of  London  began  September  2,  and  continued  three  days,  in 

which  were  destroyed  13,000  houses,  and  400  streets. 
Tea  first  used  in  England. 

1667  The  peace  of  Breda,  which  confirms  to  the  English  the  New  Netherlands, 

now  known  by  the  names  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey. 
St.  Jameses  Park  planted,  and  made  a  thoroughfare  for  public  use,  by  Charles  II. 
1670  The  English  Hudson's  Bay  company  incorporated. 

1672  Louis  XIV.  over-runs  great  part  of   Holland,  when  the  Dutch  open  their 
sluices,  being  determined  to  drown  their  country,  and  retire  to  their  settle- 
ments in  the  East  Indies. 
African  company  established. 
1678  The  peace  of  Nimeguen. 

The  habeas  corpus  act  passed. 
1680  A  great  comet  appeared,  and  from  its  nearness  to  our  earth,  alarmed  the  in- 
habitants.    It  continued  visible  from  November  3  to  March  9. 
William  Penn,  a  Quaker,  receives  a  charter  for  planting  Pennsylvania. 
1683  India  stock  sold  from  360  to  500  per  cent. 
1685  Charles  II.  dies,  aged  55,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  brother  James  II. 

The  duke  of  Monmouth,  natural  son  to  Charles  IL  raises  a  rebellion,  but  is 

defeated  at  the  battle  of  Sedgmoor,  and  beheaded. 
The  edict  of  Nantes  infamously  revoked  by  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Protestants 
cruelly  persecuted. 

1687  The  palace  of  Versailles,  near  Paris,  finished  by  Louis  XIV. 

1688  The  Revolution  in  Qreat  Britain  begins;  November  5,  King  James  abdicates; 

and  retires  to  France,  December  3. 

1689  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  daughter  and  son-in-law  to  James,  are  pro- 

claimed, February  16. 

Viscount  Dundee  stands  out  for  James  in  Scotland,  but  is  killed  by  general 
Mackey,  at  the  battle  of  Killycrankie ;  upon  wkidi  the  Highlanders,  wea- 
ried with  repeated  misfortunes,  disperse. 

The  land-tax  passed  in  England. 

The  toleration  act  passed  in  ditto. 

Several  bishops  are  deprived  for  not  taking  the  oath  to  king  William. 

William  Fuller,  who  pretended  to  prove  the  prince  of  Wales  spurious,  was 
voted  by  the  commons  to  be  a  notorious  cheat,  impostor,  and  false  accuser. 

1690  The  battle  of  the  Boyne  gained  by  William  against  James  in  Ireland. 

1691  The  war  in  Ireland  finished  by  the  surrender  of  Limerick  to  William. 

169^  The  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  commanded  by  admiral  Russel,  defeat  the 
French  fleet  off  La  Hogue. 

1693  Bayonets  at  the  end  of  loaded  muskets  first  ^sad  by  the  French  against  the 

Confederates  in  the  battle  of  Turin. 
The  duchy  of  Hanover  made  the  ninth  electorate. 
Bank  of  England  established  by  king  William. 
The  first  public  lottery  was  drawn  this  year. 
.    Massacre  of  Highlanders  at  Glenco,  by  king  William's  troops. 

1694  Queen  Mary  dies  at  the  age  of  33,  and  William  reigns  alone. 
Stamp  duties  instituted  in  England. 

1696  The  peace  of  Ryswick. 

1699  The  Scots  settled  a  colony  at  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  in  America,  and  called  it 

Caledonia. 

1700  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  begins  his  reign. 
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1701  King  James  II.  dies  at  St.  Germain's,  in  the  68th  year  of  hia  age. 
Prussia  erected  into  a  kingdom. 

Society  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  P^rts  established. 

1702  King  William  dies,  aged  £0,  and  is  succeeded  by'Queen   Anne,  daughter  to 

James  II.  who,  with  the  emperor  and  States  General,  renews  the  wir 

against  France  and  Spain. 
1704  Gibraltar  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  admiral  Rooke. 

The  battle  of  Blenheim  won  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  allies,  agaiojt 

the  French. 
The  court  of  Exchequer  instituted  in  England. 

1706  The  treaty  of  Union  betwixt  England  and  Scotland,  signed  July  K. 
The  battle  of  RamiHes  won  by  Marlborough  and  the  allies. 

1707  The  first  British  parliament 

1708  Minorca  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by  general  Stanhope. 

The  battle  of  Oudenarde  won  by  Marlborough  and  the  allies. 
Sardinia  erected  into  a  kingdom,  and  given  to  the  duke  of  Savoy. 

1 709  Peter  the  Great,  czar  of  Muscovy,  defeats  Charles  XII.  at  Pultowa,  who  flies 

to  Turkey. 
The  battle  of  Malplaquet  won  by  Marlborough  and  the  allies. 

1710  Queen  Anne  changes  the  Whig  Ministry  for  others  more  faroorable  to  the  in- 

terest of  her  brother^  the  late  Pretender. 
The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul,  London,  rebuilt  by  Sir  Cbnstopher  Vf  rem, 

in  37  years,  at  one  million  ezpence,  by  a  duty  on  coals. 
The  Eoghsh  South-Sea  company  began. 
171^  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  lord  Mohun  killed  in  a  du^  in  Hyde-Park. 

1713  The  peace  of  Utrecht,  whereby  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  New  BritaiD,aDd 

Hudson's  Bay,  in  North  America,  were  yielded  to  Ghreat  Britain ;  Gibraltar 
and  Minorca,  in  Europe,  were  also  confirmed  to  the  said  crown  by  this 
treatv. 

1714  Queen  Anne  dies,  at  the  age  of  50,  and  is  succeeded  by  George  I. 
Interest  reduced  to  five  per  cent. 

1715  Louis  XIV.  dies,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  great-grandson,  Louis  XY. 

The  rebellion  in  Scotland  begins  in  September,  under  the  earl  of  Mar,  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Pretender.  The  action  of  Sheriff-muir,  and  the  surrender  of 
Preston,  both  in  November,  when  the  rebels  disperse. 

1716  The  Pretender  married  to  the  princess  Sobieski,  grand-daughter  of  John  So- 

bieski,  late  king  of  Poland. 
An  act  passed  for  septennial  parliaments. 
1710  The  Mississippi  scheme  at  its  height  in  France. 

Lombe's  silk- throwing  machine,  containing  26,586  wheels,  erected  at  Derbj; 
takes  up  one-eighth  of  a  mile ;  one  water-wheel  moyes  the  rest ;  and  in  24 
hours  it  works  318,504,960  yards  of  organzine  silk  thread. 
The  South-Sea  scheme  in  England  begun  April  7  ;  was  at  its  height  at  the  end 
of  June ;  and  quite  sunk  about  September  39. 
1727  King  George  I.  dies,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  and  is  succeeded  by  his  only 
son,  George  II. 
Inoculation  first  tried  on  criminals  with  success. 
Russia,  formerly  a  dukedom,  is  now  established  as  an  empire. 
1732  Kooli  Khan  usurps  the  Persian  throne,  conquers  the  Mogul  empire,  and  re- 
turns with  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  millions  sterling. 
Several  public-spirited  gentlemen  begin  the  settlement  of  Georgia,  in  North 
America. 
1736  Captain  Porteus,  having  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire  upon  the  populace,  at  the 
execution  of  a  smuggler,  is  himself  hanged  by  the  mob  at  Edinburgh* 

1738  Westminster-Bridge  begun  ;  finished  in  1750. 

1739  Letters  of  marque  issued  out  in  Britain  against  Spain,  July  21,  and  war  de- 

clared, October  23. 
1743  The  battle  of  Dettingen  won  by  the  English  and  allies,  in  favour  of  the  queen  of 
Hungary* 
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1744  War  declared  against  France.  ^ 

Commodore  Anson  returns  from  bis  voyage  round  the  world. 

1745  The  allies  lose  the  battle  of  Fontenoy. 

The  rebellion  breaks  out  in  Scotland,  and  the  Pretender^s  army  defeated  by 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  at  Culloden,  April  16,  1746. 

1748  The  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  by  which  a    restitution  of  all  places,  taken 

during  the  war,  was  to  be  made  on  all  sides. 

1749  The  interest  of  the  British  funds  reduced  to  three  per  cent. 

1751  Antiquarian  society  at  London  incorporated. 

1752  The  new  style  introduced  into  Great  Britain,  the  third  of  September   being 

counted  the  fourteenth. 

1753  The  British  Museum  erected  at  Montagu-house. 

Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  instituted  in  London. 

1755  Lisbon  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

1756  146  Englishmen  are  confined  in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta,  in  the  Ea'st  Indies, 

by  order  of  the  Nabob,  and  123  found  dead  next  morning. 

1757  Damien  attempted  to  assassinate  the  French  king. 

1759  General  Wolfe  is^  killed  in  the  battle  of  Quebec,  which  is  gained  by  the  Eng 

lish. 

1760  King  George  II.  dies,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age* 

Black-Friars  Bridge,  consisting  of  nine  arches,  begun ;  finished  1770. 

1762  War  declared  against  Spain. 

Peter  III.  emperor  of  Russia,  is  deposed,  imprisoned,  and  murdered. 

•1763  The  definitiv^e  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal, concluded  at  Paris,  February  10,  which  confirms  to  Great  Britain 
the  extensive  provinces  of  Canada,  East  and  West  Florida,  and  part  of 
Louisiana^  in  North  America :  also  the  Islands  of  Grenada,  St.  Vincent, 
Dominica,  and  Tobago,  in  the  West  Indies. 

1764  The  parliament  granted  10,0001.  to  Mr.  Harrison,  for  his  discovery  of  the  lon«- 
gitude  by  his  time-piece. 

1768  Academy  of  painting  established  in  London. 

The  Turks  imprison  the  Russian  ambassador,  and  declare  war  against  that 
empire. 

■  1771  Dr.  Solander  and  Mr.  Banks,  in  his  majesty's  ship  the  Endeavour,  lieutenant 
Cook,  return  from  a  voyage  round  the  world,  having  made  several  import- 
ant discoveries  in  the  South  Seas. 

1772  The  emperor  of  Germany,  empress  of  Russia,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  strip 

the  king  of  Poland  of  great  part  of  his  dominions,  which  they  divide  among 
themselves,  in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  treaties. 

1773  The  Jesuits  expelled  from  the  Pope's  dominions. 

The  English  East  India  Company  having,  by  conquest  or  treaty,  acquired  the 
extensive  provinces  of  Bengal,  Orixa,  and  Bahar,  containing  fifteen  millions 
of  inhabitants,  great  irregularities  are  committed  by  their  servants  abroad; 
upon  which  government  interferes,  and  sends  out  judges,  &c.  for  the  better 
administration  of  justice. 

1774  The  British  parliament  having  passed  an  act,  laying  a  duty  of  three  pence  per 

pound  upon  all  teas  imported  into  America,  the  colonists,  considering  this 
as  a  grievance,  deny  the  right  of  the  British  parliament  to  tax  them. 

Deputies  from  the  several  American  colonies  meet  at  Philadelphia,  as  the  first 
General  Congress,  Sept  5. 

First  petition  of  Congress  to  the  King,  November. 

1775  April  19,  The  first  action  happened  in  America  between  the  king's  troops  and 

the  provincials  at  Lexington. 

May  20y  Articles  of  confederation  and  perpetual  union  between  the  Ameri- 
can provinces. 

June  17,  A  bloody  action  at  Bunker's  Hill,  between  the  royal  troops  and  the 
Americans. 

1776  March  17,  The  town  of  Boston  evacuated  by  the  king's  troops. 
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1776  An  unsuccefesful  attempt  in  July,  made  by  commodore  Sir  Peter  Parker,  aid 
lieutenant'-general  Clinton,  upon  Charles  Town,  in  South  Carolina. 

The  Congress  declare  the  American  colonies  free  and  independent  statn,  July  4. 

The  Americans  are  driven  from  Long  Island,  New  York,  in  August,  with 
great  loss,  and  great  numbers  of  them  taken  prisoners ;  and  the  city  of  New 
York  is  afterwards  taken  possession  of  by  the  king^s  troops. 

December  95,  General  Washington  takes  900  of  the  Hessians  prisoners  it 
Trenton. 

Torture  abolished  in  Poland. 
'   1777  General  Howe  takes  possession  of  Philadelphia. 

Lieutenant-gnneral  Burgoyne  is  obliged  to  surrender  his  annj  at  Santogs 
in  Canada,  by  con?ention,  to  the  American  army  tinder  the  command  of 
the  generals  Gates  and  Arnold,  October  17. 

1778  A  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  at  Paris  between  the  French  king  and  the  thir- 
teen united  American  colonies,  in  which  their  independence  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  court  of  France,  February  6. 

The  remains  of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  interred  at  the  public  ezpence  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  June  9,  in  consequence  of  a  vote  of  parliament 

Philadelphia  evacuated  by  the  king's  troops,  Jane  18. 

The  Congress  refuse  to  treat  with  the  Bntish  commissioners,  unless  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  American  colonies  were  first' acknow/edged,  or  the  king's 
fleets  and  armies  withdrawn  from  America. 

An  engagement  fought  off  Brest,  between  the  Engjlish  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Keppel,  and  the  French  fleet  under  the  command  of  the 
count  d'Onrilliers,  July  ^. 

Dominica  taken  by  the  French,  Sept  7. 

Pondicherry  surrenders  to  the  arms  of  Great  Britainy  October  17. 

St.  Lucia  taken  from  the  French,  December  28. 

1779  St  Vincent's  taken  by  the  French. 
Grenada  taken  by  the  French,  July  3. 

1780  Torture  in  courts  of  Justice  abolished  in  France. 
The  inquisition  abolished  in  the  duke  of  Modena's  dominions. 
Admiral  Rodney  takes  twenty-two  sail  of  Spauish  ships,  January  8. 
The  same  admiral  also  engages  a  Spanish  fleet  under  the  command  of  Don 

Juan  de  Langara,  near  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  takes  five  ships  of  the  line, 
one  more  being  driven  on  shore,  and  another  blown  up,  January  16. 

Three  actions  between  admiral  Rodney,  and  the  count  de  Guichen,  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  the  months  of  April  and  May;  but  none  of  them  de- 
cisive. 

Charles  Town,  South  Carolina,  surrenders  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  May  4. 

Pensacola,  and  the  whole  province  of  West  Florida,  surrender  to  the  arms  of 

the  king  of  Spain,  May  9. 
I'he  Protestant  Association,  to  the  number  of  50,000,  go  up  to  the  house  of 
commons,  with  their  petition  for  the  repeal  6t  an  act  passed  in  favour  of 
I  the  Papists,  June  % 

That  event  followed  by  the  most  daring  riots,  in  the  city  of  London,  and  in 
Southwark,  for  several  successive  days,  in  which  some  Popish  chapels  are 
destroyed,  together  with  the  prisons  of  Newgate,  the  King's  Bench,  the 
Fleet,  several  private  honses,  &c.  These  alarming  riots  are  at  length  sup- 
pressed by  the  interposition  of  the  military,  and  many  of  the  riotere  tried 
and  executed  for  felony. 
Five  English  East  Indiamen,  and  fifty  English  merchant  ships  bound  for  the 
West  Indies,  taken  by  the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  Aug.  8. 
'  Earl  Cornwallis  obtains  a  signal  victory  over  general  Gates,  near  Camdeo, 

I  South  Carolina,  in    which   above  1000  American  prisoners  are  taken, 

I  Aug.  16. 

Mr,  Laurens,  late  president  of  the  Congress,  taken  in  an  American  packet, 
near  Newfoundland,  Sept.  3.  / 

I 
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1780  Oeneral  Arnold  deserts  the  service  of  the  Congress,  escapes  to  New  York,  and 

is  made  a  brigadier-general  in  the  royal  senrice,  September  M. 

Major  Andre,  adjutant-general  to  the  British  army,  banged  as  a  spy  at  Tap- 
pan,  in  the  province  of  New  York,  October  2. 

Mr,  Ijaurens  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
October  4.    ' 

Dreadful  hurricanes  in  the  West  Indies,  by  which  great  devastation  is  made  in 
Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  and  other  islands,  Oct.  3,  and  10. 

A  declaration  of  hostilities  published  against  Holland,  December  20. 

1781  I'he  Dutch  island  of  St.  £ustatia  taken  by  admiral  Rodney  and  general 

Vaughan,  February  2.     Retaken  by  the  French,  November  27. 

Earl  Comwallis  obtains  a  victory,  but  with  considerable  loss,  over  the  Ameri- 
cans, under  general  Green,  at  Guildford,  in  North  Carolina,  March  15. 

The  island  of  Tobago  taken  by  the  French,  June  2. 

A  bloody  engagement  fought  between  an  English  squadron  under  the  command 
of  admiral  Parker,  and  a  Dutch  squadron  under  the  command  of  admiral 
Zoutman,  ofif  the  Dogger  Bank,  Aug.  5. 

Earl  Comwallis,  with  a  considerable  British  army,  surrendered  prisoners  of 
war  to  the  American  and  French  troops,  under  the  command  of  general 
Washington  and  count  Rochambeau,  at  York  Town,  in  Virginia,  October 
19. 

1782  Trincomale,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  taken  by  Admiral  Hughes,  January  11, 
Minorca  surrendered  to  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Spain,  February  5. 

The  island  of  St.  Christopher  taken  by  the  French,  February  12. 

The  island  of  Nevis,  in  the  West  Indies,  taken  by  the  French,  February  14. 

Montserrat  taken  by  the  French,  February  22. 

The  house  of  common  address  the  king  against  any  further  prosecution  of  of- 
fensive war  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  March  4  ;  and  resolve,  That 
that  house  would  consider  all  those  as  enemies  to  his  majesty,  and  this  coun- 
try, who  should  advise,  or  by  any  means  attempt,  the  farther  prosecution  of 
offensive  war  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ducing the  revolted  colonies  to  obedience  by  force. 

Admiral  Rodney  obtains  a  signal  victory  over  the  French  fleet  under  the  com- 
mand of  count  de  Grasse,  near  Dominica,  in  the  West  Indies,  April  12. 

Admiral  Hughes,  with  eleven  ships,  beat  off,  near  the  island  of  Ceylon,  the 
French  admiral  Suffrein,  with  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  after  a  severe  engage- 
ment, in  which  both  fleets  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  April  13. 

The  resolution  of  the  house  of  commons,  relating  to  John  Wilkes,  Esq.  and 
the  Middlesex  election,  passed  February  17,  1769;    rescinded  May  3. 

The  French  took  and  destroyed  the  forts  and  settlements  in  Hudson's  Bay,  Aug. 
24. 

The  Spaniards  defeated  in  their  grand  attack  on  Gibraltar,  September  13. 

Treaty  concluded  betwixt  the  republic  of  Holland  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  October  8. 

Provisional  articles  of  peace  signed  at  Paris  between  the  British  and  the  Ame- 
rican commissioners,  by  which  the  Thirteen  United  American  colonies  are 
acknowledged  by  his  Britannit  majesty  to  be  free,  sovereign,  and  indepen- 
dent states,  Nov.  30. 

1783  Preliminary  articles  of  peace  between  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the  kings  of 

France  and  Spain,  signed  at  Versailles,  January  20. 
Three  earthquakes  in  Calabria  Ulterior,  and  Sicily,  destroying  a  great  number 

of  towns  and  inhabitants,  February  5th,  7  th,  and  28th. 
Armistice  betwixt  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  February  10. 
Ratification  of  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain,  France, 

Spain,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  September  3. 

1784  The  ratification  of  the  peace  with  America  arrived  April  7. 

The  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  May  24. 
Mr.  Lunardi  ascended  in  a  balloon  from  the  Artillery-groand,  Moorfield^,  the 
fint  attempt  of  the  kind  in  England,  September  15. 
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1786  Dr.  Seabory,  an  Ameriean  missionaiy,  was  eonaecrated  bishop  of  Connecticut 
by  five  nonjuring  Scotch  prelates. 

1786  The  king  of  Swedsn  prohibited  the  use  of  torture  in  hia  dominions. 
Cardinal  Turlone,  high  inquisitor  at  Rome,  was  publicly  dragged  out  of  his  car- 
riage by  an  iacensed  multitude  for  hiscnielty,  and  hung  on  a  gibbet  dOfeethi^b. 

Sept  ^,  Commercial  treaty  signed  between  £ngland  and  France. 

Not.  91,  J^47 1,000  3  per  cent,  stock  transferred  to  the  landgraye  of  Hesse,  for 

the  faired  Hessian  soldiers  killed  in  the  American  war,  at  ^30  a  man. 
Dec.  4,  Mr.  Adams,  the  American  ambassador,  presented  to  the  archbishop  of 

Canterbury,  Dr.  White  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  ProTost  of  New  York,  to 

be  consecrated  bishops  foj  the  United  States.^ — They  were  consecrated 

Feb.  4,  1787. 

1787  March.  (France)  The  assembly  of  Notables  first  convened  ander  the  ministry  of 

I  Mons.  de  Calonne. 

May  21,  Mr.  Burke,  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  lords,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
commons  of  Great  Britain,  impeached  Warren  Hastings,  late  goTernor-ge- 
neral  of  Bengal,  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

Aug.  11,  The  king,  by  letters  patent,  erected  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia  into 
a  bishop's  see. 

1788  August.  (France)  Mons.  Neckar  replaced  at  the  head  of  the  finances.   Novem- 

oer ;  The  Notables  called  together  a  second  time. 
The  first  symptoms  acknowledged  of  a  severe  mental  disorder,  which  a{&\cled 
li  George  III. 

1789  April  93,  A  general  thanksgiving  for  the  king's  recovery,  who  attended  the 
service  at  St.  Paul's  with  a  great  procession. 

May.  (France)  Opening  of  the  States  General  at  Versailles. 
July  13,  14,  Revolution  in  France;  capture  of  the  Basdle^  the  governor,  the 
I;'  intendant,  the  secretary  of  state,  &c.  put  to  death  by  the  populace. 

October  19.    The  first  sitting  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  at  Paris. 

1790  July  14,  Grand  French  confederation  in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
_^                   1791  June  91,  99,  95,  (France)  The  King  and  royal  family  secretly  withdraw  from 

II  Paris,  but  are  stopped  at  Varennes,  and  brought  back. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  in  consequence  of  some  gentlemen  meeting  to  commemo- 
rate the  French  revolution,  in  Birmingham,  the  mob  arose,  and  committed 
the  most  daring  outrages  for  some  days  on  the  persons  and  properties  of 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood ;  burning  and  de- 
stroying meeting  houses,  private  dwellings,  &c.  Peace  and  security  were, 
at  length  restored,  by  the  interposition  of  the  military  power. 

October  4,  (France)  The  second  Assembly  takes  the  name  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  and  is  opened  by  the  king  in  person. 
1799  On  the  19th  of  March,  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between  the 
British  and  their  allies,  the  Nizam  and  Mahrattas,  on  the  one  part, 
and  Tippoo  Sultaun  on  the  other,  by  which  he  ceded  one  half  of  his  terri- 
torial possessions,  and  delivered  up  two  of  his  sons  to  lord  Cornwaliis,  as 
hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaty. 

Gustavus  HI.  king  of  Sweden,  assassinated  by  Ankerstroom. 

September  90,  (France)  First  sitting  of  the  Third  Legislature,  which  takes 
the  title  of  The  National  Convention. 

Reign  of  Terror  commenced  in  France. 

1793  January  91st,  (France)  Louis  XVL  suffered  death  on  the  scaffold. 
On  the  95tli  of  March,  a  convention  signed  at  London  on  behalf  of  his  Britannic 

majesty  and  the  empress  of  Kussia,  in  which  their  majesties  arreed  to  em- 
ploy their  forces  in   carrying   on    war  against   France.      Treaties  also 

1  were  entered  upon  with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  prince  of  Hesse 

',  Cassel. 

Marie  Antoinette,  queen  of  France,  on  the  sixteenth  of  October,  was  decapi- 
tated on  the  spot  where  Louis  had  previously  met  his  fate,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  her  age. 

1794  On  the  Ist  of  June«  the  British  fleets  underthe  command  of  admiral  earl  Howe, 


t 


obtained  a  victory  over  the  Frendi,  in  which  two  ahips  were  snnk,  one 

burnt,  and  six  brought  into  Portsmouth  harbour. 
1794  Robespierre  guillotined.     Termination  of  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
IT95  In  consequence  of  the  progress  of  the  French  arms  in  Holland,  the  princess  of 

Orange,  the  hereditary  princess,  and  her  infant  son,  arrived  at  Yarmouth, 

on  the  19th  of  January :  the  hereditary  prince  himself,  with  his  father  the 

Stadtholder,  landed  at  Harwich  on  the  20th. 
On  the  8th  of  April,  his  present  majesty  married  his  cousin,  her  serene  highness 

princess  Caroline  of  Brunswick. 
The  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  esq.  came  to  a  close  on  the  S3d  of  April,  when 

he  was  acquitted  by  a  large  majority. 
Belgium  incorporated  with  France. 
Executive  Directory  installed  in  France. 

1796  King  assaulted  in  his  coach,  February  !• 
Battle  of  Lodi,  May  11. 

War  between  JSnffland  and  Spain,  October  11. 

1797  Lord  St.  Vincent^i  victory,  February  14. 
Mutiny  in  the  fleet,  ApriL 

Lord  Duncan's  victory,  October  11. 
Treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  October  17. 

1798  Irish  rebellion  broke  out,  April  3. 
Battle  of  the  Nile,  August  1.  ■ 

French  land  at  Killala,  in  Ireland,  August  24 ;  surrender,  September  8. 

1799  War  recommenced  between  France  and  Austria. 
Vaccination  generally  adopted. 

Buonaparte  defeated  at  Acre,  April  31. 
— ^—  returned  to  France,  October  10. 
— »-»-^-  installed  First  Consul,  November  35. 
British  land  at  the  Helder,  August  37. 
Convention  in  Holland,  October  18. 
The  Royal  Institution  founded. 

1800  King's  life  attempted  by  Hatfield,  May  15. 
Battle  of  Marengo,  June  14. 

1801  The  bill  for  the  union  with  Ireland  signed,  January  1. 
Treaty  of  Luneville,  February  9. 

British  land  in  Egypt,  March  8. 
Battle  of  Alexandria,  March  31. 
Battle  of  Copenhagen,  April  3. 
1 803  Peace  of  Amiens,  March  37. 

1803  War  declared  against  France,  May  13;  against  Holland,  May  15. 
Buonaparte  assumes  the  Imperial  diadem.  May  18. 

1804  Duke  D'£nghien  shot  at  Paris  by  sentence  of  a  militanr  commission,  April  1 1. 
The  Emperor  of  Germany  resigns  the  crown  of  the  Uesars,  and  assumes  the 

title  of  Emperor  of  Austria,  September  5. 

1805  War  declared  against  Spain,  January  11. 
Buonaparte  crowned  king  of  Italy,  May  36. 
Sir  R.  Calder  defeats  the  French  fleet,  July  33. 
War  between  Austria,  Russia,  and  France,  September. 
Battle  of  Trafalgar,  October  11. 

Buonaparte  enters  Vienna,  November  14. 

Battle  of  Austerlitz,  December  5. 

Peace  between  France  and  Austria,  December  17. 

1806  Public  Funeral  of  Lord  Nelson,  January  9. 
Public  Funeral  of  Mr.  Pitt. 
Administration  of  Mr.  Fox  commenced. 
Battle  of  Maida,  July  4. 

Buonaparte  declares  himself  protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine, 

July  13. 
Prussia  declares  war  against  France,  October  9. 
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1806  Public  Funeral  of  Mr.  Fox. 
Battle  of  Jena,  October  14. 

^  Buonaparte  enters  Berlin,  October  24. 

1807  Battle  of  Eylao,  February  27. 

The  Wliig  administration  resigned,  in  consequence  of  their  refusal  to  gife  i 

pledge  not  to  propose  Catholic  emancipation  in  Ireland. 
Battle  of  Friedland,  June  14. 
Treaty  of  Tilsit,  July  24. 

Copenhagen  surrendered  to  the  English,  September  7. 
Russia  declares  war  against  England,  October  31. 
Portuguese  royal  family  emigrate  to  the  Brazils,  November  29. 

1808  Charles  IV.  of  Spain  abdicates  in  favour  of  his  •on,  Ferdinand  VII.  who  b 

compelled  to  resign  by  Buonaparte,  March. 
Buonaparte  appoints  his  brother  Joseph  king  of  Spain,  May  4. 
Papal  territories  annexed  to  France,  May  21. 
Spain  implores  the  aid  of  Great  Britain  against  France,  June  0. 
French  fleet  at  Cadiz  seized,  June  14. 
Gen.  Dupont  surrenders  to  the  Spaniards,  July  19. 
Battle  of  Vimiera,  August  19. 
Convention  of  Cintra,  August  30. 

1809  Battleof  Corn nna,  January  16. 

War  between  France  and  Austria,  April  8. 

Buonaparte  re-enters  Vienna,  May  12. 

Battle  of  Essling,  May  22. 

Battle  of  Wagram,  July  6,  8. 

Armistice  between  France  and  Austria,  July  12. 

Peace  signed,  October  14. 

Battle  of  Talavera,  July  28. 

Expedition  to  Walcheren  sailed,  July  30. 

Walcheren  evacuated,  December  23. 

Grand  Jubilee  on  George  111.  entering  the  60th  year  of  his  reigo. 

Buonaparte  divorces  his  wife  Josephine. 

1810  Buonaparte  marries  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa  of  Austria. 
Holland  annexed  to  France,  July  9. 

General  Bemadotte  elected  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden. 
Lucien  Buonaparte  takes  refuge  at  Malta. 
^  Capture  of  the  Mauritius.  * 

18lf  Prince  of  Wales  appointed  Regent,  February  6. 
Battle  of  Barossa,  March  5. 
Battle  of  Almeida,  May  3,  5. 
Battle  of  Albuera,  May  16. 
Comet  appeared  visible  for  some  weeks  to  the  naked  eye,  from  September  I. 

1812  Ciudad  Rodrigo  taken  by  storm,  January  19. 
Badajoz  ditto,  April  6. 

Mr.  Perceval  shot  by  Bellingham,  May  12,  in  the  Lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Battle  of  Salamanca,  July  22. 

America  declares  war  against  England,  June  18. 

France  declares  war  against  Russia,  June  23. 

Battle  of  Smolensko,  August  16,  17. 

Battle  of  Borodino,  September  7. 

Buonaparte  enters  Moscow,  September  14; — abandons  it,  October  22; — quits 
his  army  at  Smorgonie,  and  escapes  by  flight,  December  5; — arrives  at 
{  Paris,  December  18. 

1 1  Prussian  General  Yorck  enters  into  a  convention  with  the  Russians,  December  90. 

1813  Prussia  declares  against  France,  March  17. 
Battle  of  Lutzen,  May  2. 

,: of  Bautzen  and  Wurtschen,  May  20,  21. 

}  Armistice  agreed  to,  June  4. 
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3813  Battle  of  Vittoria,  June  21. 

■  of  the  Pyrennees,  August  11. 

Hostilities  ia  Germany  renewed,  Austria  declares  war  against  France,  Au- 
gust 17. 
St.  Sebastian's  taken  by  storm,  August  31. 

Lord  Wellington  enters  France  at  the  head  of  his  army,  October  7, 
Buonaparte  defeated  near  Leipsic,  with  immense  loss,  October  18— 90* 
The  Dutch  recall  the  prince  of  Orange,  December  1. 
The  allies  cross  the  Rhine,  December  20. 

1814  The  allies  enter  Paris,  March  31. 
Buonaparte  dethroned  and  sent  to  Elba,  April  0. 
Battle  of  Toulouse,  April  11. 

Louis  XVI n.  recalled,  May  3. 

Peace  signed,  June  2. 

The  Sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Prussia  visited  London,  June  0. 

Washington  taken,  August  24. 

1815  Peace  with  America. 

Buonaparte  returns  from  Elba  to  Paris  without  opposition,  and  retumes  the 

Imperial  power. 
Louis  XVII I.  retires  to  Lille,  and  afterwards  to  Ghent 
The  Allies  issue  a  Declaration  against  Buonaparte,  and  march  into  France. 
Buonaparte  gains  successes  over  the  Prussians,  June  16th  and  I7th. 

1815  Buonaparte  entirely  routed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Marshal  Blucher, 

June  18th  at  Waterloo. 
Louis  XVIII.  returns  to  Paris. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  enters  Paris. 
Buonaparte  surrenders  to  the  British,  and  is  sent  to  St.  Helena. 

1816  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  married  to  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg. 
Algiers  bombarded  by  the  English ;  and  christian  slavery  abolished. 

1817  Treaty  between  Spain  and  England,  by  which  the  former  partially  renounced 

the  slave  trade. 
Waterloo  Bridge  finished. 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  died. 

1818  Treaty  of  Aix-la4Dhapelle. 
Buonaparte's  son  created  Duke  of  Reichstadt. 
Queen  Charlotte  died,  aged  74. 

1819  Southwark  Bridge  finished. 

20,000  Spanish  troops  destined  to  act  against  the  Patriots  in  South  America 

mutinied,  and  deserted  at  Cadiz. 
Military  force  called  in  at  a  meeting  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  at  Manchester, 

when  several  lives  were  lost,  and  many  severely  injured. 

1820  Constitutional  troops  in  Spain  occupy  the  Isle  of  Leon ;  the  commencement 

of  the  Revolution. 

Duke  de  Bern  assassinated  in  Paris. 

Duke  of  Kent  died. 

George  III.  died,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  and  60th  of  his  rdgn. 

George  IV.  ascended  the  throne,  and  proclaimed,  January  31. 

Ferdinand  VII.  confirms  the  Spanish  revohition— convokes  the  Cortes — 
abolishes  the  inquisition — and  decrees  the  liberty  of  the  press. 

Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against  Queen  Caroline  introduced  by  Lord  Li- 
verpool. 

Mr.  Canning  quits  the  ministry  in  consequence  of  this  proceeding. 

Revolution  in  Naples,  and  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  King. 

Revolution  in  Sicily. 

Queen  Caroline  received  addresses  from  all  parti  of  the  United  Kingdom,  ap- 
plauding her  conduct  in  meeting  the  charges  against  her,  and  reprobating 
her  persecutors. 

Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties  against  the  Queen  withdrawn,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  nation. 
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IB90  Spanish  Cdnstitution  adopted  in  Portugal. 

Austria  sends  an  army  into  Italy  to  put  down  the  conatitiitional  goTermneotL 
Queen  Caroline  returns  thanks  to  Aimighty  God,  at  St.  Paurs,  for  her  signal 
deliverance  finom  her  enemies. 

1821  The  Austrians  succeed  in  crushing  the  revolution  in  Italy — many  of  the  Pa- 

triots put  to  death. 
Buonaparte  died  at  St.  Helena,  of  cancer  in  the  stomach,  aged  53. 
Coronation  of  George  IV.  Jnly  19. 
Queen  Caroline  died,  after  seven  days*  illness. 

1822  Steam  vessels  used  at  sea. 

Horrid  barbarities  practised  by  the  Turks  on  the  Greeks  at  Scio  and  other  places. 

Gas  used  to  light  public  buildings  internally. 

Five  per  cents,  reduced. 

Mexico  declared  independent,  and  Iturbid6  crowned  Emperor. 

Peru  declared  a  republic,  and  its  constitution  published. 

Capitulation  of  Athens  to  the  Greeks. 

Brazil  declared  independent. 

Destructive  earthqudte  in  Syria. 

Chourschid  Pacha  defeated  by  the  Greeks — the  Gkand  Seignior  ordered  that 

all  christian  prisoners  should  be  jput  to  death-*-and  the  pacha  himself  was 

beheaded  for  his  want  of  snocess. 

1823  A  French  army,  under  the  Duo  d'Angouleme,  marched  into  Spai/i,  overturned 

the  constitutional  govemfmeat,  and  restored  Ter^nand  lo  absolute  power, 
who  rescinded  all  the  public  acts  from  the  data  of  the  revolotiom 

Riego,  the  patriot  general,  hanged  at  Madrid. 

Spanish  patrioto,  in  great  numbers,  took  refoge  in  London,  where  a  liberal 
subscription  was  opened  for  thdir  support. 

1824  Algiers  blockaded  by  Sir  H.  B.  Neale,  the  Dey  having  sent  chrifftiaas  into 

slavery,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  1816. 
Four  per  cents,  reduced. 
Order  of  council  issued  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  negro  slaves  in 

three  of  the  colonies. 
Bishops  appointed  in  the  West  Indies. 
Commission  issued  to  inquire  into  alleged  abuses  i»  thedoort  of  Chancery* 


MEN  OP  LEARNING  AND  GENIUS. 

Before 
Christ. 

907  xjLoMER,  the  first  profane  writer  and  Greek  poet,  fl.    Ptp§^ 

Hesiod,  the  Qieek  poet,  supposed  to  live  near  the  time  Of  Homar.     Cooke. 

884  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver. 

600  Sappho,  the  Qreek  lyric  poetess,  fl«    Fawkes* 

558  Solon,  lawgiver  of  Athens. 

566  ^sop,  the  first  Greek  fabulist.     Cfxal. 

548  Thales,  the  first  Greek  astronomer  and  geographer. 

497  Pythagoras^  founder  of  the  ^Pythagorean  philosophy  in  QmttB.    Adtoe. 

474  Anacreon,  the  Greek  lyric  poet.    Fawibss,  Addimm. 

456  iBschylus,  the  first  Greek  tragic  poet.     Potter. 

4S5  Pindar,  the  Greek  lyric  poet     tV^ 

413  Herodotus,  of  Greece,  the  6mi  wriier  of  profane  Ustory,    IMiUmry. 

407  Aristophanes,  the  Greek  comic  poet,  fl.     White. 
Euripides,  ths  Greek  tragic  poet.     fVoodkdU 

406  Sophoclesy  ditto.    Franklin^  Potter. 
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406  Confucius,  the  Chioese  philoflopher,  &• 
400  Socrates,  the  founder  of  moral  philosophy  in  Greece. 
391  ThucydideSy  the  Greek  historian.     Smith,  HobbcM. 
361  Hippocratesy  the  Greek  physician*     Clifton. 

Democritus,  the  Greek  philosopher. 
350  Xenophon,  the  Greek  philosopher  and  historian.     SmUh^  SpdmaMf  Ashley^ 

Fielding, 
348  Plato,  the  Greek  philosopher,  and  disciple  of  Socrates*     Sydenham. 
336  Isocrates,  the  Greek  orator.     Dinudale. 

332  Aristotle,  the  Greek  philosopher,  and  disciple  of  Plato.    Hohbet. 
313  Demosthenes,  the  Atnenian  orator,  poisoned  himself.    LeUmd^  Frandt. 
988  Theophrastus,  the  Greek  philosopher,  and  scholar  of  Aristotle.     BudgeL 
285  Theocritus,  the  first  Greek  pastoral  poet,  fl.     Fawkea. 
277  Euclid,  of  Alexandria,  in  rSgjrpt,  tte  mathematician,  fl.     R,  Simjmon. 
270  Epicurus,  founder  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy  in  Greece.     Dig^y. 
261  Xeno,  founder  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  in  ditto. 
244  Callimachus,  the  Greek  elegiac  poet. 
208  Archimedes,  the  Greek  geometrician. 
184  Plautus,  the  Roman  comic  poet.     T^i^nton. 
259  Terence,  of  Carthage,  the  Latin  comic  poet.     Colnuau 
155  Diogenes,  of  Bahylon,  the  Stoic  philosopher. 
124  Polybius,  of  Greece,  the  Greek  and  Roman  historian.     Hampton* 
54  Lucretius,  the  Roman  poet.     Creech, 

44  Julius  Caesar,  the  Roman  historian  and  commentator  killed.     Dunetau 
Diodorus  Siculus,  of  Greece,  the  universal  historian,  fl.     Booth, 
Vitruvius,  the  Roman  architect,  fl. 
43  Cicero,  the  Roman  orator  and  philosopher,  put  to  death.     GuJthrie,  Meimoth* 

Cornelius  Nepos,  the  Roman  biographer,  fl.     Rowe, 
34  Sallust,  the  Roman  historian.     GoroQii,  Rose. 
30  Dionysius,  of  Halicamassus,  the  Roman  historian,  fl,     Spelman. 
19  Virgil,  the  Roman  epic  poet.     Dryderiy  Piti^  fVarton. 
11  Catullus,  Tibullus,  and  Propertius,  Roman  poets.     Gratnger,  DarU 
8  Horace,  the  Roman  lyric  and  satiric  poet.     Francii» 
A.C. 
17  Livy,  the  Roman  historian.     Ray. 

19  Ovid,  the  Roman  elegiac  poet.     Garth. 

20  Celsus,  the  Roman  philosopher  and  physician,  fl.     Chrieve. 
25  Strabo,  the  Greek  geographer. 

33  Phasdrus,  the  Roman  fabulist.    SmarL  ' 

45  Paterculus,  the  Roman  historian,  fl.     Newcomhe. 
62  Persius,  the  Roman  satiric  poet     Brewster. 

64  Quintus  Curtius,  a  Roman  historian  of  Alexander  the  Great,  fl.     DMy. 
Seneca  of  Spain,  the  philosopher  and  tragic  poet,  put  to  death.     Uastrange* 

65  Lucan,  the  Roman  epic  poet,  ditto.     Rowe. 

79  Pliny  the  elder,  the  Roman  natural  historian.     Holland. 

93  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian.     Whiston. 

94  Epictetus,  the  Greek  stoic  philosopher,  fl.    j96y.  Carter. 

95  Quinctilian,  the  Roman  orator  and  advocate.    Guthrie. 

96  Statins,  the  Roman  epic  poe^     Lewis. 

Lucius  Florus,  of  Spain,  the  Roman  historian,  fl. 
99  Tacitus,  the  Roman  historian.    Gordon. 
104  Martial,  of  Spain,  the  epigrammatic  poet.    Hoy. 
Valerius  flaccus,  the  Roman  epic  poet 

116  Pliny  the  younger,  historical  letters..  Melmotkf  Orrery. 

117  Suetonius,  the  Roman  historian.     Hughes. 

119  Plutarch  of  Greece,  the  biographer.     Dryden^  Longhome. 
128  Juvenal,  the  Roman  satiric  poet.     Drydeu. 

140  Ptolemy,  the  Egyptian  geographer,  mathematieiany  and  astronomery  fl. 
150  Justin,  the  Roman  historian,  fl.     TumMt. 
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161  Arrian,  the  Roman  bistorian  aod  philosopher,  fl.     Rocke. 

167  Justin,  of  Samaria,  the  oldest  chnstian  author  after  the  apostU 

180  Lucian,  the  Roman  philologer.     Dwtsdale^  Drydejt,  FrankHn, 

Marcus  Aur.  Antooinus,  Roman  emperor  and  philosopher.   Collier^  EiphauUm 

103  Galen,  the  Qreek  philosopher  and  physician. 

200  Diogenes  Laertius,  the  Greek  biographer,  fl. 

n9  Dion  Cassias,  of  Greece,  the  Roman  historian,  fl. 

254  Origen,  a  Christian  father,  of  Alexandria. 

Herodian,  of  Alexandria,  the  Roman  historian,  fl.     Hart. 

258  Cyprian,  of  Carthage,  suffered  martyrdom.     ManhaL 

273  Longinus,  the  Greek  orator,  put  to  death  by  Aurelian.     Smith, 

320  Lactantius,  a  father  of  the  church,  fl. 

336  Anus,  a  priest  of  Alexandria,  founder  of  the  sect  of  Arians. 

347  Eusebios,  the  ecclesiastical  historian  and  chronologer.     Hanmer. 

379  Basil,  bishop  of  Csesarea. 

389  Gregory  Nazianzen,  bishop  of  Constantinople. 

397  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan. 

415  Macrobius,  the  noman  grammarian. 

428  Eutropius,  the  Roman  historian. 

524  Boethius,  the  Roman  poet,  and  Platonic  philosopher.     Bellamy^  Prai&m, 

529  Procopius  of  Csesarea,  the  Roman  hislonan.     Hoicro/L 

605  Augustine,  the  monk,  who  first  preached  in  England 

632  Mahomet,  the  pseudo  prophet. 

735  Bede,  a  priest  of  Northumberland;  history  of  the  Saxons,  Scots,  &c* 
901   King  Alfred. 
1181  Glanville,  the  lawyer. 

1259  Matthew  Paris,  monk  of  St.  Alban's ;  history  of  England. 
1274  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  schoolman. 
1292  Roger  Bacon,  Somersetshire;  natural  philosophy. 
1308  John  Fordun,  a  priest  of  Mearns-shire ;  history  of  Scotland. 
1374  Petrarch,  the  poet. 
1376  Boccace,  the  poet  and  novelist. 
1385  Wicklifle,  the  first  reformer. 
1402.  John  Gower,  the  first  English  poet* 
1425  Monstrelet,  the  historian. 
1440  Chaucer,  the  poet. 

1520  Raphael  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  painters. 
Henry  Stephens,  lexicographer  and  scholiast. 

1535  Sir  Thomas  More,  London  3  history,  politics,  divinity. 

1536  Erasmus;  theology,  d^. 

1552  John  Leiand,  London;  lives  and  antiquities. 

1553  Rabelais  ;  author  of  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel. 
1558  Scaliger,  critic  and  schohast, 

1568  Roger  Ascham,  Yorkshire;  philology  and  polite  literature. 

1572  John  Knox,  the  Scotch  reformer;  history  of  the  church  of  Scofland. 

1579  Camoens,  the  poet. 

1582  George  Buchanan,  Dumbartonshire;  history  of  Scotland,  Psalm»  of  DavidI, 

politics,  &c. 
1586  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  poet,  &c. 
1592  Montaigne,  the  essayist 
1598  Edmund  Spenser,  London;  Fairy  Queen,  and  other  poem». 

1600  R.  Hooker,  theology. 

1601  TychoBrache;  astronomy. 

1609  Joseph  Scaliger ;  critic  and  scholiast. 
Annibal  Caracci ;  painter. 

1614  Casaubon;  criticism,  &c. 

1615  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  drama. 

1616  William  Shakspeare,  Stratford ;  tragedies  and  comedies. 
1620  Cervantes;  novelist. 
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1633  Joba  Napier ;  diaooverer  of  logaritlmis.  '  .  *  *  *  k  i 
1623  William  Camden;  histpry  and  aotiqaitifle.  ;  f  ^ 
1626  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon;  philoaophy,  ftc  be*  - 
1628  Gnido  and  Rubens ;  painters, 

1630  Kepler;  astronomy. 

1634  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke;  jurisprudence. 

1635  Lopez  de  Vega ;  poet 
1638  Ben  Jonson ;  drama. 

1640  Massinger;  drama. 

1641  Sir  Henry  Spelman ;  laws  and  antiquities. 
Vandyke  and  Dominichino ;  painters. 

1642  Qalileo ;  astronomy,  &c* 
1645  Grotius ;  jurist,  &C. 
1648  Voiture;  poet,  &c. 

1650  Descartes;  philosopher. 
Vossius ;  philology,  &c. 

1651  Inigo  Jones;  architecture. 

1654  John  Selden ;  antiquities  and  laws. 
Beza  ;  letters  and  poems. 

1655  Gassendi ;  mathematics,  philosophy,  &c. 

1657  Dr.  William  Hanrey;  discovered  the  circulation  of  tbe  blood. 

1 658  Paschal ;  theology,  &c. 
Scarron ;  comic  writer. 

1666  James  Howell ;  politics,  &c. 

1 667  Abraham  Cowley ;  miscellaneous  poetry. 
1667  to  1694  Guercino,  Poussin,  Wouvermans,  Salvator  Rosa,  Rembrandt,  Gerard 

Dow,  Peter  Lely,  Mieris,  Beighem,  MuriUo,  Van  Ostade,  Carlo  Dokri. 
and  Teniers ;  painters. 
1 671  Moliere ;  drama. 

1674  John  Milton,  the  poet. 

Hyde,  earl  of  Clarendon  ;  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  England. 

1675  James  Gregory;  mathematics,  geometry,  and  optics. 

1676  Matthew  Hale;  lawyer,  jurisprudence,  philosophy,  &c. 

1677  Dr.  Barrow;  natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  sermons. 

1679  Hobbes,  the  philosopner. 

1680  Samuel  Butler;  author  of  Hudibras. 
Rochefoucauld ;  philosopher. 

1 683  Algernon  Sidney ;  statesman. 

1684  Corneille;  drama. 

1685  Thomas  Otway ;  tragedies  and  comedies,  with  other  poems. 

1 687  Edmund  Waller ;  poems,  speeches,  letters,  &c. 

1688  Dr.  Ralph  Cud  worth;  Intellectual  System. 

1689  Dr.  Thomas  Sydenham;  History  of  Physic. 

1690  Nathaniel  Lee ;  tragedies. 

1691  Robert  Boyle;  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  and  theology. 

1694  John  Tillotson,  archbishop  of  Canterbury  j  theology. 

1695  Puffendorf,jurisL 

La  Fontaine,  the  poet. 
1697  Sir  William  Temple;  politics  and  polite  literature. 
1699  La  Bruyere ;  moralist,  &c. 

Racine;  dramatic  poet, 
1701  John  Dryden ;  tragedies  and  comedies,  satiric  poems. 

1704  John  Locke;  philosophy,  government,  and  theology. 
Bourdaloue ;  theology,  «c. 

1705  John  Ray ;  botany,  natural  philosophy,  and  divinity. 

1706  Bossuet;  theology,  &c.  && 
Bayle ;  philosopher,  &c. 

1707  George  Farquhar ;  comedies. 
1711  Boil^u;  poet. 
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1715  AnC  Ath.  Cowp«r,  tvl  of  ShaftAory}  CiMiiclerMes. 
1714  Bishop  Buniet ;  hifCory^  bio^phy,  diriait]^,  fre. 

1716  Feneloii;  baUes  leCtres,  theology,  pbilosopby. 
Makbnndie;  philosophy,  &c 

William  Wy^erley;  drama. 
1716  Leifaoits ;  general  literature. 

1718  Nicholas  Rowe;  tragedies,  translation  of  Lacan's  Pharsalia. 

1719  Ber.  John  Flamsiead ;  mathematics  and  astronomy* 
Joaeph  Addison ;  belles  lettrea,  poems,  politics. 

1791  Matthew  Prior ;  poems  and  politics. 

Hnet ;  theology,  general  literature. 
17M  William  Wollaston ;  Religion  of  Nature  delineated. 
17^  Rapin;  history. 
1727  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  mathematics,  geometry,  astronomy,  optics. 

1739  Rer.  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke ;  mathematics,  divinity,  ^c. 
Sir  Richard  Steele ;  four  comedies,  papers  in  1  atler,  &c. 
William  Congrete;  drama. 

1731  Bishop  Atterbury;  theology. 

17n  John  (3ay ;  poems,  fables,  and  eleven  dramatic  pieces. 
Rjocoboni;  draiua. 

1733  Corelli,  the  nnaician« 

1734  Dr.  John  Arbuthnot ;  medicine,  coins,  politics. 
1788  Boerhaaye;  medicine. 

1740  Nicholas  Sauodenon ;  mathematician. 

1741  Rollin;  bellei  lettrea. 
Montfiiucon;  antiquary. 

174t  Dr.  Edmund  HaUey ;  natural  philoeophy,  astronomy,  navigation. 
Dr.  Richard  Bentley ;  classical  learning,  criticism. 
Masrillon;  theology. 

1744  Alexander  Pope ;  poems,  letters,  translation  of  Homer. 

1745  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Swifi ;  poems,  politics,  and  letters. 
Le  Sage;  novelist 

1748  James  Thomson ;  Seasons,  and  other  poems,  tragedies. 

Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  Watts ;  logic,  philosophy,  psalms,  hymns,  sermons,  &c. 

1750  Rev.  Dr.  Conyers ;  life  of  Cicero,  &c. 

1751  Henry  St.  John,  Lord  Bolingbroke ;  philosophy,  metaphysics,  and  politic 
Aguesseau ;  jurisprudence. 

1754  Dr.  Richard  Mead ;  medicine. 
Henry  Fielding ;  novels  and  drama. 

1755  Montesquieu ;  jurisprudence. 
1757  Fontenelle ;  astronomy,  Ac. 
1750  Handel;  music. 

1761  Bishop  Sherlock ;  sermons,  &c. 

Bishop  Hoadley;  sermons  and  polemics. 
Samuel  Ridiardson;  novelist. 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Lieland ;  theology. 
George  Anson ;  circumnavigator. 

1763  Marivaux  and  Prevost;  novelists. 

1764  Churchill,  the  poet. 

1765  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Young ;  Night  Thoughts,  and  other  poems,  three  tniged 
1768  Rev.  Lawrence  Sterne ;  sermons  and  novels. 

Winkelmann ;  antiquaiT»  &c. 
Olivet ;  philology,  critidsm. 

1770  Rev.  Dr.  Jortin ;  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Sermons. 
Dr.  Mark  Akenside;  poems. 

Dr.  Tobias  Smollett ;  History  of  England,  novels,  translations. 

1771  Thomas  Gray;  poems. 

1773  Phitip  Dormer  Stanhope,  earl  of  Chesterfield;  letters. 

Dr.  Hawkesworth;  essayist,  editor  of  Cook's  Voyages,  &c. 
Qeorg|a,IiOi&'L^\.M^\oa\  ^^vsri  t!K.1i.\ui^^\v<^ 
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1774  Oliver  Goldsmith ;  poems,  essnysi'UMl  olher  pieceib 

Bishop  Pearce ;  Annotations  on  the  New  TesUmeati  lie.  - 

1776  Davia  Hume ;  History  of  England,  and  essays, 
James  Ferguson ;  astronomy. 

1777  Samuel  Foote ;  plays. 

1778  Voltaire;  philosophy,  poetry,  history,  drama,  &c.. 
Rousseau  ;  philosophy,  &c.  &€. 

William  Pitt,  earl  of  Chatham ;  statesman. 

1779  David  Garrick,  actor,  and  author  of  dramatic  pioGes* 
Dr.  Armstrong,  poet. 

Bishop  Warburton  \  theology,  criticism,  &€. 

1780  Sir  W  illiam  Blackstone ;  junsprudraoe. 
James  Harris  ;  philology  and  philosophy. 
Condillac ;  philology,  &c. 

James  Cook ;  circumnavigator. 

1782  Bishop  Newton  ;  theology. 

Henry  Home,  Lord  Kaimes ;  Elements  of  Criticism^  Sketches  of  the  History 

of  Man. 
Metastasio;  drama. 

1783  Dr.  William  Hunter ;  anatomy* 

Dr.  Benjamin  Kennieott ;  Hebrew  VenioD  of  the  Bible,  tbaological  tmets. 
John  Dunning,  Lord  Ashburton ;  advocate. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson;  lexicographer,  moralist,  biographer,  and  critic 
D' Alembert ;  Mathematics,  £c. 

1784  Dr.  Thomas  Morell ;  Editor  of  Ainsworth's  Dictionary,  Hedericut *s  Lexicon, 

and  some  Greek  tragedies. 

1785  Diderot;  member  of  the  French  Academy,  mathematics,  ftc 

1787  Bishop  Lowth;  criticism,  divinity,  grammar* 

Soame  Jeuyns ;  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Christian  Rdigion,  and  other  pidcesl 

1788  Bufifon,  the  naturalist. 
Thomas  Gainsborough ;  painter. 

1790  Dr.  William  Cullen ;  medicine. 

Benjamin  Franklin ;  electricity,  natural  philosophy,  miaoellaDies* 
Dr.  Adam  Smith  ;  Moral  Sentiments,  Inquiry  into  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
Thomas  Warton ;  poet  laureat. 
~  1791  Dr.  Price;  sermons,  civil  liberty,  politico-economy. 
John  Wesley ;  the  preacher. 
Mirabeau ;  politics,  &c 

1792  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Painting* 
Mozart;  music. 

Bishop  Home ;  sermons,  &c. 

1793  Rev.  Dr.  William  Robertson ;  history. 
Lavoisier ;  chemist,  &c. 

John  Hunter ;  anatomy. 

Earl  of  Mansfield ;  jurisprudence. 

Florian;  novelist. 

Beccaria;  philosophy,  jurisprudence,  &c. 

1794  Edward  Gibbon ;  history. 
George  Colman ;  drama. 
Tira^schi ;  history. 

1795  Dr.  Alexander  Gerrard;  Essay  on  Taste,  Sermons. 

Sir  William  Jones,  one  of  the  judges  of  India,  and  president  of  the  Asiatic 
Society ;  several  law  Tracts,  translation  of  Isasus,  and  of  tho  Moallakat, 
or  Seven  Arabian  poems,  and  many  valuable  papers  in  the  Asiatic  Re- 
searches. 

1796  Robert  Bums^  the  Scottish  poet. 
Barthelemy;  history,  philology,  &c. 

1797  Edmund  Burke;  politics,  philosophy,  &c. 
Horace  Walpolo ;  miscellaneous  writer. 
William  Mason ;  poet. 
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1708  Thomas  Pennant ;  naUinlist,  topographer. 
17M  Marmontal ;  novdi^  ftc. 

Thomas  Paine ;  pditics. 

Beanmaidiais ;  drama,  &c. 

George  Washington ;  statennan. 

John  fiaoon ;  sculptor. 

William  Melmoth ;  translator  of  Cicero,  Sec. 

1800  Dr.  Blair;  divinity  and  morals. 
William  Cowper ;  poet. 

1801  Gilbert  Wakefield;  criUc,  &c. 
1803  Lord  Ken3ron ;  jnrispnidence. 

1803  De  la  Harpe ;  belles  lettres,  criticism. 
Dr.  Beattie ;  morals,  poetry,  &c» 
Bronck;  philology,  &c 

AlfiM;  poet 

1804  Dr.  Priestley ;  chemistry,  philosophy,  &c. 
Jacob  Bryant;  Ancient  Mythology. 

1805  Schiller;  poet,  drama,  &c. 

Dr.  W.  Paley ;  theology,  moral  philosophy. 

1806  William  Pitt;  statesman. 

Charles  James  Fox ;  statesman  and  historian. 

Lord  Thnrlow ;  jurisprudence. 

Bishop  Horsley;  theology,  nuitlicmatics. 
w    1807  Lalande;  astronomv. 
1808  Bishop  Hard;  theology, &c. 

Richard  Person ;  Greek  literature. 
1800  Haydn;  music 

Fourcroy ;  chemist,  &c 

1810  William  Windham ;  sutesman. 

1811  Richard  Cumberland ;  dramatic  writer,  essayist,  Sec, 
Heyne;  criticism. 

Bishop  Percy ;  poetry,  &c. 

1812  John  Home  Tooke ;   philology  and  politics. 

1813  Abbe  de  Lisle;  French  poet. 

1816  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan ;  dramatic  writer,  orator. 

Bishop  Watson ;  theology,  philosophy,  &c. 

J.  P.  Curran ;  advocate. 
1818  Sir  Samuel  Romilly ;  constitutional  lawyer,  legislator*. 

Lord  Ellenborongh ;  jurisprudence. 

Dr.  Bumey ;  Greek  literature. 
18%  Henry  Grattan  ;  statesman,  orator. 

1821  Dr.  vicesimus  Knox ;  belles  lettres,  theology,  morals,  &c. 

1822  Canova;  sculptor. 
Herschell;  astronomer. 

1823  LordErskine;  advocate,  constitutional  lawyer. 

N.B.  T%e  daU  generally  impliea  the  Year  vohen  the  above  indhriduah  died  ;  hut  tchen 
thai  is  unknown^  the  letters  fl,  signify  the  period  when  they  JUmrished.  The  nameM 
in  ItaUcSf  are  those  who  have  given  the  best  Bngtish  Translaiions. 


THE  END.  ] 
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